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IRELAND FORGERIES. 

IRELAND FORGERIES (of Shakspeare). These 
Mere due to a clever youth of eighteen, who, aided by his 
father, amused himself hannlcssly with imaj^inations of 
Nvlmt sort of evidence might some day turn up about 
Sliakspoarc. Unhappily these were afterwards given to 
tiio world as genuine. The father, Samuel Ireland, had 
1>(‘cn n inisceliancous artistic writer (“ Picturesque Tour 
through Holland,” “Views on the Upper Avon,” &c.); the 
boy, William Henry Ireland, was born in London in 1777* 
The forgeries began in 1796 with a receipt, a mortgage deed, 
and A Protestant Confession of Faith by the poet himself. 
Ireland had his forgeries printed on old paper; but he w'as 
M'isc enough to know the danger of detection through the 
trater-mark. He therefore rejected all the paper bearing 
a mark. Subsequently he picked up in conversation the 
knowledge that a jug was a common Elizabethan water- 
mark. Ho then selected such leaves of old paper with this 
water-mark as he could find, and uii.xed them with his 
blank leaves sparingly. The lad w’as no hand at Eliza- 
bethan spelling, as this extract will show from the conclu- 
.sion of the Confession: — chcryshe usse like the sw'ecte 
Oliickennc thatc under the covert ofl'u herre Spreadynge 
Wings Keceyves herre lyttle Broode, ande hoverynge over 
themmo, keepes themme hannlesse and in safctyc.” But 
people were only too ready to be gulled. A book of jests 
was “discovered,” nay, precious love-letters to Anne Hatha- 
way, theatrical memoranda, a new version of “ King I^ar,” 
M-ith numerons alterations. One of them is worth quoting. 
Kent says: — 

“ I have a Journey, sir, shortly to go; 

My master calls and 1 must not say no.” 

Young Ireland in his confessions says this seemed to him 
too jingling and unmeaning for the occasion. He substi- 
tuted a long passage beginning-^ 

** Thanks, sir I but I go to that unknown land 

That chuius each pilgrim fast within its soil; 

By living men most shunned, most dreaded/' Ac. 

It is almost incredible that men should have been deluded 
by such stuff. The crowning triumph of Ireland was the 
production of “ Vortigem and Rowena,” an entire new play, 
and its actual perfonnance as Shakspeare's at Druzy Lane 
by Kemble! The controversy had hitherto been upon 
water-marks, colour of ink, spelling, allusions, Ac. No 
one had stayed to listen to the lines. But the public, at 
last called* into court, was not to be deluded, and at the 
line spoken by Kemble— 

And when this moeksry Is O’er**— 
a burst of catcalls drowned the rest of the play. 

Ireland confessed his literary sins. He had not the 
excuse of genini, each as Chatterton^s, to palliate hie 
offence. He died in 1886. 

VOT., Vfll. 


IRENE. 

lRENjE'US» ST., Bishop of Lyons, one of the most 
illustrious of the ante-Nicene theologians, is said to have 
been born in the neighbonrhood of Smyrna in Asia Minor 
between the years 120 and 140 a.d. He was a disciple of 
Polycarp, and afterwards became a presbyter of Pothinns, 
bishop of Lyons, who suffered martyrdom in the perse- 
cution of Marcus Aurelius in 177. The following year 
Irensens was called upon to succeed him, and he sustained 
the office until 202, when, according to Gregory of Tours, 
he suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Septimius 
Severus. His ministry in Gaul was atteuded with great 
success; the city of Lyons became almost wholly Christian, 
and numerous missions were sent out for the conversion of 
the surrounding pagans. 

Irenacus, however, is chiefly remembered on account of 
his labours ns a theologian, bis active opposition to the 
Gnostics, and his interference on behalf of peace and unity 
in the coniroversy between the Eastern and Western 
churches as to the time and manner of celebrating the 
Easter festival. Only one of his works has come down to 
us in a complete form, a treatise in five books, “ Against 
Heresies,” which has been preseiTed in a somewhat bar- 
barous Latin translation. It contains a description of the 
tenets of the various Gnostic and Ebionite sects of that 
period, and an exposition of what irenteus regarded as the 
true principles of Christianity. The work is of very great 
value for the picture it gives of the moral and theological 
position of the church at that period. He was also the 
author of several other works, but of these only fragments 
which have been pn'served as quotations remain. The 
best editions of the “ Adrersus Hsereses,” which was first 
printed by Erasmus in 1526, are those of the Benedictine 
Ma.ssuct (Paris, 1710) and of Adolph Stieren (1849>53). 
The whole of the writings of Irenseus have been translated 
into English and published in Clarke's “Antc-Nicene 
Library.” 

ZRB'NB (or more accurately Eirhie)^ Empress “of 
Rome,” as the Byzantine Empire still loved to call itself, 
was of a good Athenian family, bnt in rcduQied circum- 
stances before her beauty and her many accomplishments 
won the esteem of the Emperor Copronymus (Kopronnmos), 
who chose her at abont the age of nineteen as the bride 
I for his son Leo, afterwards Lm IV. The marriage took 
place under circumstances of great pomp, a.d. 769. 
Irene made a good wife, and gained not only the love of 
the emperor but of the whole people ; consequently when 
at Leo's death in 780 she was found to be named regent 
for the youthful Constantino VI. every one received the 
news with satisfaction, and the empress began her regency 
with good wishes from every side. Her administration was 
most able and intelligent Among other things she re- 
stored images to the lurches as objects of adoration, thus 
1 
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aunallinj; the action of many past Byzantine emperors, hainsliire family in 1610, and entered Trinity College, Oxford, 
and for this a gi'ateful priesthood likened her and her sou in 1626, proceeding to tho Middle Temple to read law. 
to a second St Helena and Constantine the Great Indeed, Upon tho final outbreak of the Civil War %o joined tho 
Irene actually is sainted in tho Greek calendar at this day. parliamentary army as a trooper in Essex s Life (luards. 
She caused a council to be called at Nice (Nikaia in and quickly rose to be coininissary-gencral under Fairfax, 
Bithynia) in 787, to formally denounce iconoclasm. She distinguishing himself at Naseby, June, 1645,^ and being 
even held her own to a certain extent against the victorious mentioned as leading an important inoveineut in tho siege 
ClMirles tho Great (Karl), king of the Franks, in Italy, of Bristol by Cromwell in his rejxirt to the Speaker of 14 th 
But the servile adulation of a Greek court corrupted yomig September, 1645. Tho uutcumo of this connection with 
Constantine. He saw his mother's ability and appreciated Lieutenant-general Cromwell was tho marriage of Iretuii 
her success, but as he grew up it galled him to be in lead- to Cromwell's daughter, Bridget, at Lady Whorwood s 
ing strings, and he set himself at tho head of a conspiracy, house in Holton, l.Oth June, lb46, by Dell, Fairfax s 
Irene easily defeated it, but at the cost of the alVectioii of chaplain, in tho presence of tho rector of the parish, as 
her son. Matters went worse, until Irene determined (and stands in the old register there to this day. ihus did 
was fully justified for the welfare of the state in her deed) they commemornto w'hat was fondly hoped to bo the end 
to effect a coup d'etat. She required an oath of fidelity of the Civil W'ar and the signing of tho treaty of peace, 
to herself to be sworn by all the principal men of tho Tho king had fled to the Scots ; Princes Rupert and 
empire. But they pronounced for the lawful emperor, and Maurice and hundreds of Royalists left the kingdom (or 
Constantine was proclaimed. * His first act was to banish went to tho northern parts of it); and tho Parliament re- 
the great empress. Irene submitted, and that so entirely cmited its wasted ranks with 2.*10 new members. Iretoii 
that Constantine, no longer angry when he had his will, w*as among these .as member for Appleby. He was often 
allowed her to return to court. Aleanwhilc his vices, his with the king at Hampton Court in the negotiations with 
incapacity, and above all his divorce and remarriage (a the army in 1647, and indeed upon him, as the skilK'd 
heinous oflence in Eastern eyes), had shown the people at politicjil draughtsman among the military party, the 
last what a giicvous change for the worse they had made | great weight rested at this crisis. Iretoii indeed look«ul 
hi their ruler. A great conspiracy gi'ow up. Irene con- I to the king as tho means of settlement, not to tho Parlis.- 
sented to place herself at its head, and the path of treachery | ment; and though, as he bluntly told the king, “ther* 
once entered, nothing seemed to stay her. The plot was j must he some difference between compierors and con- 
revealed, Constantine fled in teiTor; he was ciiptured, i quered,'*yet he believed that King Charles could ho so 
brought to the palace in Constantinople, and with the con- | managed as to comply with the public good after he coiiM 
sent of his inhuman mother was rendered incapable of no longer uphold his violent will" (Mrs. llutchinson'.s 
empire by the loss of his sight. Even that act was per- “Memoirs"). The terms Ireton drew up and laid before 
formed with such terrible gashes that his life was despaired Charles w’erc wonderfully wise and moderate: freedom of 
of (7y2). He survived, however, and was kept a close belief and worship to all, even to Catholics, triennial 
prisoner many years. Parliaments, reform of the House of Commons, taxation, 

Irene soon had a new enemy to face. Peace returned to ' law, and commerce regulated upon just bases. Charles rtiily 
tho East, and the former good government ; but in the west I saw a chance of sowing discord between his enemies. Iie- 
anarchy and bloodshed prevailed, and Chailes the Great, j ton detected his very first moves, and quietly told him, 
now bent upon Italian conquests and the foundation of a | “ You have an intention to be the arbitrator between us 
great Frank Empire, took advantage of the fact of Irene ; (the army) and the Parliament, and wc mean to be so 
being the first female sovereign, to declare himself the I between the Parliament and your Majesty.” Cnaiiwell 
successor of Constantine VL, and to be crowned emperor , adopted Iretoii's policy heartily, but the i’arliament was 
at Rome (800). .lie did not invade the dominions of j as obstinate as the king; the truth was that neither wisiied 
Irene, in fact the Holy Roman Empire of the West went ; to give way. In the end Cromwell, Ireton, .and the aiiny 
on for many centuries together with tho Roman Empire ' found they had been duped ; the king fled to the Isle of 
of the East, that is, the Byzantine Empire. All the i Wight, and the last chance of peaceful settlement had gene. 


same the subjects of the empress were touched in tho 
miserable pride of titles, which is so curious a feature in 
the Byzantine Empire ; and this, and perhaps also some 
lingering elements of the party of Constantine, soon set 
plots rife against Irene. The grand treasurer, Nikephoros, 
conducted one of these plots to .success, 802 ; Irene was 
deposed, and he became emperor. As when her son had 
banished her, so now when exiled to I^sIk)s, she submitted 
with dignity. She even sought to arrange her fall in an 
interview, which showed her great self-command and 
nobility of spirit; but Nikephoros was base enough to 
insult her by the gift of her life alone. She supported 
herself for a year by the labours of her distaff, and the 
dignity with which she accepted her hard lot covered her 
with praise. The early and the late career of Irene com- 
mands our entire respect and admiration, but the horrible 
crime which stains it in the midst destroys the whole 
lesson of her life. It seems impossible that she really 
did know of, or consent to, the mntilation of her son ; but 
we have to take the faulty and perverse historians of this 
period as wo find them, and the fact is stated as above. 
Irene died in Lesbos, 803. 

mm'm, one of the asteroids, was discovered by Hind 
in 1851. 

IBE'TON* HENRY, a great general of the parlia- 
mentaiy army in the Civil War, was born of a good Notting- 


; The whole army joined in execrations at the perfidy of tin; 
! king, who was in correspondence, not only with the Par 
liament, but with London and the provinces, with a \if\v 
to a fresh rising, and W’ith the Scots for the same purpose. 
“The king is a man of great parts," said Cromwill in 
words often quoted, “ but so great a dissembler and so 
false a man that he cannot be trusted." Irettm's faith in 
Charles was the more terribly broken as he IioaI been rely- 
ing the more upon it. He refused to have anything more 
to do with such a man. He was chosen, and served, ns 
one of the judges or “ regicides ” who tried and condemned 
the faithless king to death — a gra\e political mistake, as 
wc should now judge it to be, since it converted a worth- 
le.ss sovereign into a martyr. In August, 1641), Ireton 
went as third in command (major-general) under Cromwi ll 
to Ireland, and became first president of Munster, and tJien 
on Cromwell’s departure lord deputy, May, 1650. Crom- 
well had practically done the work of conquest in the few 
mouths ho had had at his disposal. Ireton and Ludlow 
completed it. The siege of Limerick, June, 1651, w'a.s 
Ireton’s greatest military exploit. The town was not taken 
till October. A month later, and the lord deputy was 
carried off by fever. He wtis buried in Westminster 
Abbey on Cth February, 1652; and bU n'lnaina had 
the honour of being exhumed, gibbeted, and burned at 
Tyburn by the men of tho Restoration. 
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IRISH LANGUAGE. 


IBXAR'TXA 18 a genus of Palms, natives of tropical 
Sooth Amesco. The/ grow to a considerable height (60 or 
80 feet), and throw out roots beginning from the base of the 
stem upwards. The lower roots and the base of the stem 
decay as new roots are produced higher up, and frequently 
it is possible to walk through the roots and stand directly 
under the tree. The stems aro smooth, marked with the 
circular scars of the fallen leaves, and crowned with a tuft 
of large pffliato .leaves. The sp]^ of monoecious flowers 
liang from below the leaves, and aro inclosed in several 
spathcR. The best known species is Iriartm exorrhiza, 
the pashiuba of Brazil. The wood is very hard on the 
outside, but soft within. It splits easily and straight, so 
that it is used for making shelves, seats, the floors of 
canoes, ceilings of houses, &c. The natives also use the 
hollowed stems as musical instruments. Quantities are 
exported for walking-sticks and umbrella-handles. 

IRXD'EA is an order of plants belonging to the section 
Kpigj'nm of the MoNocoryLisnoNR. Iris is the typical 
genus. The plants arc herbaceous, with eorms or rhizomes ; 
generally equitaiit leaves, petaloid perianth of six leaves ; 
three stamrnis situated at the base of the outer row of the 
perianth, w'ith anthers opening ont wards; stylo dividing 
into three stigmas, which are often petal-like; ovary three- 
rellcd, inferior; seeds with copious albumen. Besides 
Iris this order includes Crocus, Ixia, Gladiolns, and Tig- 
ridia. It is a large order, widely diffused in warm and 
temperate regions, being especially abundant at the Cape. 
Saffron is made from the stigmas of two species of Crocus. 

< )rriS“root is derived from an Iris. The sap of many species 
is acrid, purgative, or emetic. 

XRID'XUM, a metal fouml in combination with platinum 
in the Ural mines of Kussla, and also with gold in Cali- 
fornia. When native platinum is dissolved in nitrohydro- 
chloric acid, the rcsidne consists of an alloy of iridium and 
osmium, called iridosmine. These metals are converted 
into chlorides by fusion with chloride of sodium; by iKoliiig 
with nitric acid osmic acid U evolved, and the iridium is then 
]ireeipitated by chh»ride of ammonium; the precipitate on 
ignition gives metallic iridium. There are other ores of iri- 
dium ; one, an oxide, contains .also rhodium and palladium. 
It is the most refractory of all metals except osmium and 
ruthenium, and is not fusible in the ordinary oxyhydrogm 
blowpipe. It is, however, completely fused in Dcville’s lime 
ftirnace with oxyhydrogeii blast. It is a %Thite metal re- 
sembling steel, but rather brittle. ITio spe<'ifjc gravity is 
LM’l/i; the atomic weight is SIO; the symbol Ir. It is in- 
sfduhle in all acids. It is inucli used as an alloy with plali- 
iiiim for making platinum ves.sels for use in the l.dH>ratory 
and in some rbcmienl manufactures, especially for the dis- 
tillation of oil of vitriol. The alloy is less easily attacked 
by acids than pure platinum. It is also much harder, more 
ductile, and very m.alleab]e. It forms .alloys also with most 
(<f the ordinary metals. It is a good deal used in tipping 
gold pens and hypodermic needles, and in many small in- 
struments Used by surveyors and engineers the working parts 
of which are subjoct to much wear. There arc four oxides 
— protoxide or hypoiridions oxide (IraO), sesquioxide or 
irididions oxide (Ir 40 s), the dioxide or iridic oxide (.IrgOa'), 
and the trioxido or periridic oxide (IroCs). There are three 
chlorides, three Iodides, and four sulphides, but none of 
these compounds aro of any importance. Iridium is dis- 
tinguibhed from all metals, except mtheniuin and rhodium, 
by its insolubility in acids. It can be separated frotn these 
metals by fusion with chloride of sodium and precipitation 
by chloride of ammonium in excess. It has lieeu n'cently 
found that the fusing-point of iridium can Iw lowered by 
the addition of a small proportion of phosphorn.s, without 
Injuring the other properties of the metal, and this appli- 
cation may bring It into more extended use. It has also 
been suggested for plating the interior of vessels used in 
contact with acids. 


X'BXB is a genus of plants bclongiiig to the order 
Irideac. The bpecies aro commonly known as ‘Mlags.” 
The flowers are generally large and showy, and great 
favourites in the garden. The three outer segments of 
the petaloid perianth arc bent back, the three inner are 
erect, and the three stigmas are pctal-like. The species 
(about 100 in number) are chiefly natives of Southern 
Europe and Northern Asia, a few extf'nding to North 
America and North Africa. There arc two native species, 
the Yellow Flag (Iris Pjieudacorui), with roundish stem, 
and inner segments of the perianth shorter than the stig- 
mas ; and the Gladdon (/rts Ju*tidUnma), with compressed 
stem, inner segments equalling the stigmas, and colour 
generally bluish. The rhizome of the yellow flag possesses 
astringent properties. The White Flag (/n« jlfiTentina) 
has large white flowers; the rhizome is knowm as Orris- 
root. The rhizome of the Blue Flag (/r/jr rcrsirolor) of 
North America has purgative properties. The Iris i.s the 
fleur-de-lis, the emblem of France. 

Z'RXS» in the Greek mythology, was the godtless- 
messenger of the greater divinities. Her path as she iu 
the btonns, bearing the commands of Zeus, was marked by 
the rainbow. She travelled w'lth lightning speed. She 
silently charged the clouds with water from the seas and 
rivers, and on her glowing rainb<jw path she carried out 
the behests of Zens, directing the outflow uj)on the thirsty 
fields. The farmer therefore built altars to her, and 
worshipped the nrany-coloured arch which signalled her 
presence. 

IRISH DIAMOND is a name often applied to the 



Grr*np of Irish liiamonds. 


( h ar, tr.an'ip.ireiit. wcll-foniivd crybtal.scf quartz also oallci 
h’ristol /Hamonth qr Cornifh Diamond^i. 

IRISH ELK. See Megac kkos. 

IRISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Ancient Irish, or Krse, is the older branc h t f tJje 
Gadhelic tongues, the Gaelic of Scotland lK\ng the y<'Unj<'r; 
and the G.ulhclie is the more anoi«*nt di"" c-f the Oltic 
tongue'*, the Omrie (Welsh, cic.) being tl.e youngy.*r. 
The most aiuh nt relics of F.rse are. witli all tongue-, th-* 
monumental in-eription**, but there .are .‘iome extnimly 
ancient written nieinc riJs. Of tljese the f.i-t are the 
glosses or explanatory notes and t^^»n^lati^ ns of words or 
phrases with which early Irish piety acci n^panleJ the 
transcription of the Latin service ho<.k-. Bihhs, &o., of 
the Church of lk)inc. It is admitted by ad that the 
earliest glosses aie certainly ll<'i» or years old (of 
the eighth or oven the se\enth erntnry. n .inely\ which is 
certainly remarkable. A tine col!eeti*in published in 
1860 by the lri>h Archa'ologic.d Seeioty. Of entire 
manuscripts tlie oldest existiuirare lu't the oldest connn.>ri- 
tions. Ihe “ Book of Armaudj.” it i** true, dates back to 
the beginning of the ninth centiiiy. hut it contains matter 
eomjHised in the lifth eentuiy. with the amtemporary 

I Jilin Testament*' and “Confession'* of St. P.itiick. 
The •* Leabh.ar na h-nuidhre.” as late in our earliest copy as 
the eleventh century, is a collection of biirdic tales of the 
fifth and sixth eenturies. The “ Annals of Tigheaniach,** 
tliough of re'spoctable antiquity, arc copies of works be- 
ginning « itii C'iinKay in ii.o. 291Land were compiled certainly 
as early a** the fifth century ; and the same may be said of 
the “Annals of Ulster,** though our earliest copy is of 
the middle of the sistcenth century. 
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Other parts of this great wealth of Celtic antiquities are 
the **Book of Leinster" in a MS. of 1150 at Trinity 
College, Dublin; the “Book of Leaghan'* in Sligo, in a 
bardic MS. of 1415; the “Book of Ballymote” in the MS. 
of rather earlier date at the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin; 
and the 1^1 S. of a century later at the same place of the 
“ Annals of Connacht ” (Connaught). The MS. Mai tyr- 
ologies of Tallaght (tenth century) and O'Gorman (twelfth 
century), and the priceless relic of the Brehon Laws in a 
lilS. of the fourteenth century (“Seanghus Mor,” The 
Great Law), which explains to us all those peculiarities of 
Irish tribal and land customs whose later developments 
ai*e else inexplicable, aro other authentic ancient docu- 
ments. Besides these there are many lesser bardic accounts 
of special families, all dealing with wars of the heroes and 
genealogies reaching back to the beginning of the world, 
tracing the origin and development of the special tribes 
whose glories they celebrate. In the times of Elizabeth 
and James I. a revival seems to havo taken place, and 
original Erse works were freely produced. Spenser, who 
lived long in Ireland and wrote the “ Faerie Queene ” there, 
speaks of the beauty of the Irish poetry of liis time, and 
Keating wrote in Erse an important Irish history up to 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, preserN-ing intact many then 
existent sources by his quotations, which have since dis- 
appeared utterly. The Franciscan monastery of Donegal 
contained four brothers, 0‘Clerigh (0‘Clcry), who wrote 
between them the famous “ Annals of the Four Masters," 
a history of Ulster and Connaught from the year of the 
world 2242 down to 161G A.D. In fact, all through the 
seventeenth century Erse w’as a thoroughly literary lan- 
guage. But with the eighteenth century it fell into disuse 
in literature, and it became even dithcult to iind Erse 
scholarship enough to correct reprints, though as a spoken 
language it of course remained vigorous among the native 
Irish. This state of decadence remained for a century or 
a century and a half. The foundation of the Irish Ord- 
nance Survey in 1830 powerfully assisted a growing 
interest in ancient records ; the government actively pro- 
moted national scholarship, and a numerous body of Celtic 
scholars has since grown up. Irish antiquities are now 
most thoroughly studied, with great and increasing results. 
Many of the oldest Irish works are published by the 
government in the Rolls Series; and newspapers arc 
printed in Erse, and printed in that antique Roman char- 
acter of the fourth century which, from its present limi- 
tation to Celtic works, is called (most incorrectly) the 
“ Celtic character.” The numerous Irisli emigrants of 
America arc flattered by songs and stories being produced 
in the journals of their adopted country in their national 
language and Celtic type, but after all these are mere 
literary toys. As a literary language probably Erse is dead. 

The constniction of Erec is extremely complicated, and 
so diverse from either the Teutonic or the chissic tongues 
that it would be impossible properly to represent its 
structure here. Jt may be mentioned that Erse has no 
indehnite article: and though there are signs of an 
ancient neuter, in the form of the language whicli we 
know all nouns are masculine or feminine. The metres 
are exceedingly difficult, and every now and then throw 
scholais into conflict; the crux lies in the very unsettled 
state of the accentuation of the ancient words, to which 
the modem p<jpular form gives scarcely any reliable clue. 
The best modern work in this thorny topic is “ L* Accentua- 
tion de I’Ancien Verbe Irlandais ** by Thurneysen (Paris, 
1884); Professor Zimmer’s “ Keltiscbe Studien” (Berlin, 
1884) has also thrown great light on accentuation. The 
“ Irish Grammar ” of O’Donoran (Dublin, 1846) is one of 
the most valuable of that ardent scholar’s contributions to 
the study of Erse. It has since been superseded by the 
magnificent work of Windiseb. 

Pt l S H MOSS. See Cabbaoeen Moss. 


IRISH BinSXC. A very ancient and a very beautiful 
school of music has been preserved by the coitinuanco, of 
the tribal harpers down to historic times. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, himself a “harry," accompanied Henry 11. into 
Ireland, and wrote a famous account of the expedition, 
and his praises of the native music and musicians are most 
glowing. The tradition being so unbroken wo may reason- 
ably take the collections noted down in the early port of 
the eighteenth century as authentic. One of the host is 
that of the great harper Carolan, whose son published it 
in 1747. Carolan was himself an excellent composer, and 
indeed the cultivation of harp playing during the whole of 
the eighteenthcentury was extremely refined and thorough. 
In 1792 a large number of harpists met at Belfast, ten of 
whom were critically examined by the musician Bunting, 
who found them agree remarkably in nearly every point of 
their art, even to the occasional use of the finger nails in 
performance, Ac., though they came from all parts of Iluj 
country. From the playing of those ten he wToto ihiwii 
very carefully a large number of tunes, which he publihlicd 
in 1796, and subsequently somewhat added to. 

The melodies are often of the very highest bctiuty, nnd 
are many of them written in various moiles of the key of 
G. This gives in one particular and favourite inodij that 
Giielic peculiarity which is perhaps still more familiar to us 
in Scotch music, the apparent omission, or rare use, of tho 
fourth and seventh of the normal scale. Tunes pliiyec! eii- 
tirely on the black notes of the pianoforte produce a similar 
effect. A close by falling to the submediant and rising 
thence to the tonic, and a reiteration of the conrludiiig 
note, arc two other peculiarities very common in liisli 
music. Thomas Moore, the poet, says of it ns a general 
feature, “We find some melancholy note intrude, some 
minor Third or flat Seventh, which throws its shade as it 
passes, and makes even mirth interesting." Moore wrote 
some 125 exquisite little lyrics to these melodies between 
1807 and 1834. So firmly have his beautifully appropriate 
lilies clung to the tunes that the name “Moore’s .Melodies" 
has probably now become insepar.able from them. “'Fho 
Minstrel Boy,” “ The lAst Rose of ISuimncr,” “ The Harp that 
once," &c., such are the names and sneh arc the fonns hy 
which the celebrated airs arc now universally known. It 
is to be regretted, however, tliat many of the airs an* 
slightly altered, the better to suit the lyrics. Some of 
them are so ancient ns to liave a Scotch and Irish double- 
version, evidently due to the time of llie early Scoto-Irish 
invasions of Caledonia — for it must never be forgotten that 
Ireland, not Scotland, was the original Scotia. 

IRISH SOCIETY. James L, desiring to colonize 
Ulster, gave large grants of land there to I/indon citizens, 
who were incorporated as the Irish Society in 1619. They 
fortified Derry city and made it the strongest place in tlic 
noith ; eventually changing its name to I^ondonderrj', which 
it still retains. The charter of the Irish Society was can- 
celled in 1C37 under the stern rule of Wentworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford. Charles IT. renewed it in 1662 
with considerable additions. Though it is not technically 
a corporation property, yet the members of the Iri>ii 
Society are all members of the corporation of I-.«)ndon, 
twenty-six in number, elected by the common council, half 
of them retiring each year. Both in agriculture and linen 
manufacture Londonderry county stands at the licad of 
Ireland, while its roads, bridges, public buildings, Ac., are 
far beyond anything else in the island except at Dublin. 
The policy of the corporation has been to spend the whole 
income upon the maintenance and improvement of tho 
estate; but it must be admitted that many handsome 
salaries are included in these items. Altogether tho 
Irish Society is probably the best landlord in Ireland. 

iRi'm is the name given in medicine to inflammation 
of the iris. [See Eye.] It is usually of tho adhesive 
kind, and the effusions of lymph cause the margin of the 
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pupil to become fastened in places to the anterior capsule 
of the crystalline lens. It is a serious affection, for if 
neglected or improperly treated it may result in permanent 
blindness. The most common causes of this complaint are 
sudden changes from heat to cold, or the exposure of the 
eye to a draught of cold air ; over-exertion of the eye ; 
actual injury, and it occurs as a concomitant uf other 
diseases of the eyeball ; lastly, it may arise from a dis- 
ordered state of the constitution arising from such diseases 
os syphilis, scrofula, gout, and rheumatism. 

The external symptoms of this affection are redness of 
the eye, discoloration of the iris, and iiTeguIarity in the 
movements of the pupil. There is at the same time 
dimness of sight, an intolerance of light and pain in and 
around the eye, though the latter is an uncertain symptom. 

Treatment consists in the dilation of the pupil by means | 
of a watery solution of atropine so as to prevent the forma- | 
lion of adhesions or to break them if already fonned, and in 
mild cases this may be sufficient of itself to effect a cure. 
Ill other cases mercury must bo administered in such a 
form as will quickly affect the system, and the administra- 
tion must bo continued until a slight lino is formed upon 
the gums, when the dose should be lessened. By that 
time, in favourable eases, a manifest change for the better 
will have been produced. During treatment the other cyo 
must bo carefully rested, and if there is sensitiveness to 
light a protective bandage should be worn. Bleeding and 
the use of counter-irritants are sometimes niscful, and 
where there is much pain a little opium may bo continued 
with the mercury, or a subcutaneous injection of morphia 
may he used. If the adhesions do not disappear after 
treatment, and there is a return of tho disease, recourse 
must be had to a surgical operation. 

IRKUTSK^ a town of Russia in Siberia, capital of tho 
government of the same name, situated on tho Angara, at 
the infall of the river Irkut, about 30 miles from the north- 
west shore of Luke Baikal; elevation, 1237 feet. The 
Angara divides it into two nearly equal parts, and is here 
1000 feet wide. Its chief buildings are a cathedral and 
great number of other churches, two convents, an exchange 
built of stone, a medical college and somo other schools, a 
gyiimasium, a workhouse, and two liospitals. The town 
has manufactures of linen, cloth, hats, leuther, woollens, 
soap, and glass ; it has also some distilleries. The popu- 
lation is about 30,000. 

IR'MXN STREET or ERBHN STREET, one of the 

four great Roman roads in Britain, derived its name from 
the Teutonic hero Inuin. It led directly from London to 
Lincoln, with a branch to York by Doiicavster, and later on 
another throngh Cleveland* to the “ Wall's Knd " or Sege- 
duimiii on the Tyne. Smaller branches crossed the fens 
to Norwich and to Colchester ; and it joined tho Ikenild 
Way at Roybtou. A cross road ran from tho lotteries or 
Durubrivium (Water Newton on tho Nen) to Durocornoviuin, 
the modern Cirencester in Gloucestershire. 

ZRMXNSUL^ tho column (saule) of a prehistoric hero, 
Irinin of tho ancient Teutons, held in the greatest reverence, 
though the reason of this is as yet undiscoverahle. Charles 
the Great in his mission of Christianizing tho old Old 
Saxons by tho force of lire and sword destroyed the Imiinsul 
(a.i>. 772), since it seemed to It i in a sort of mysterious idol 
The later national name of Hermann, and the ancient 
liiMiN Stiikkt of England, also point to the same hero. 

IRON (I-itiii, ycrniTO ; French, yVr; German, eisen; 
Italian, ^rro), ono of tho most useful of the metals and 
of the highest industrial value, is of a bluish-gray colour, 
but acquires lustre by polishing. Its fracture is either 
fibrous or crystalline, according as it is broken cither slowly 
or quickly, and of tho ductile metals it is tho hardest and 
toughest. It cannot be hammered into very thin plates, 
but may be rolled out into sheets of astonishing thinness, 
or drawn out into very thin wire. 


The iron ot commerce is seldom or never pure, but con- 
tains small portions of sulphur, carbon, silicon, phosphorus, 
arsenic, &c. ; its density varies a little according to its 
purity and tho method of its manufactnre, and is increased 
by rolling and drawing into wire. Purified by fusion with 
smithy scales, it showed in some experiments a specific 
gravity of 7*8439. Pure soft bar iron, with only a trace 
of carbon, has a density of 7*79; that of ordinary bar 
iron is 7*788. 

When iron is subjected to a red heat it softens and be- 
comes tough, a quality which increases its value in the 
manufacturing arts ; and its faculty of welding or uniting 
at a white heat, renders it more easily w’orkable than 
any other metal ; when heated above the w'clding point it 
burns, and afterwards crumbles under the strokes of the 
hammer. 

The point at which iron melts is variously estimated by 
different authorities. Mackenzie places it at 158° Wed'j- 
wood; Mon*eau at 175° l^edgwood. or 6136° Centigrade; 
and Daniell at 1587“ Centigr<idc. The melting point will 
vary considerably with tho proportion of carbon present, 
being comparatively low when the proportion of carbon i*. 
high. The presence of phosphonis and other impuriti»'S 
also lowers the melting point. It is the opinion of Pro- 
fessor W. Chandler Roberts, that the temperature given i)y 
Wertheim or by Karmarsch — viz. 1200° C. (2200° Fahr.) — 
c.an only be considered to be a rough approximation. 

The effects attendant on the induction of magnetism on 
iron arc of a temporary nature. Magnetism may be induerd 
on steel, but the induction proceeds very slowly, and is at 
first much more feeble than it is with iron. On the other 
hand, steel does not, like iron, lose what it has .‘inquired, 
for on the removal of the magnet which gave it the mag- 
netic property, it retains this property permanently: it 
has. in fact. Income itself a real magnet. 

Historical Notice . — Whatever may have been the char- 
acteristics of the mythic age of gold, it is certain that man 
could maintain a high degree of civilization only in an age 
of iron ; for without committing ourselves to the popular 
belief in a succession of ages, progressing from the time 
when only flint or stone implements were n^^cd, to the bronz**, 
and fin.ally to the iron period, wre may yet fully acknow- 
ledge that thi» possession of iron in abundance by any ponpb* 
is equivalent to their adv.anceinent in .all those arts an I 
sciences which promote the happiness of the many, while 
leading to the enrichment of the few. It may be for this 
re,ason that iron is one of the earliest metals mentioned in 
history, and it must not be forgotten th.at although the 
modem manufacture of wrought iron involves s^*me difiiouli 
operations, yet masses of malleable iron m.iy be prcHiuocd 
from some ores by the .action of heat alone in presence of 
a flux and by means of apparatus of the simplc>t descrip- 
tion. Ill the most .ancient bwiks of holy writ reference is 
constantly m.adc to weapons and implfments f.ihri^-ated 
from this valuable metal, and it is certain that iron furnaces 
were generally in use in ancient Fgypt. It is evident that 
the pyramids, and similar colossal works, could never have 
been executed without the .assistance of iion tools, and in 
fact there is a specimen now in tho British Museum of 
a plate of m.alleablo iron which was found embedded in 
the solid masonry of the pyramid of Ghizeh, and was re- 
moved by blasting tlie stonewi rk in which it had l*oen 
preserved. 

Wo gather from Homer some idea of tho valnc which the 
Greeks of his era set u{H*n tho metal, for a mass of iron is 
one of tho prizes at the funeral games which Achilles cele- 
brated ill honour of Patroclas; but the iron there spoken 
of was an imperfectly malleable metal produced at once 
from the ores in the farnace. The ore was pn^bably ob- 
tained thruugh tho Phoenicians, from Laconia and the shores 
of tho Black Soa. Diodorus Sicnlus refers to Klh:i .as 
furnishing iron ore, which the natives dug ont of the ground, 
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.and then melted to obtain the metal. Pliny, in his Na- 
tural History,” describes its manufacture at considerable 
length, and the various uses to which it was applied. It 
should be noted that though the Latin writers apply the 
word yirrMW (iron) to a sword, the weapons and cutting 
instrunu'nts discovered among tho ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneuiii arc almost invariably formed of bn)nze. 

This, however, in no way necessitates the belief that the 
inhabitants of these places were unacquainted with iron, for 
it is only necessary to refer to tho property which that 
metal possesses of rapidly oxidizing by exposure to air in 
order to bo convinced that unless favoured by some excep- 
tional conditions of preservation no specimen of iron from 
distant epochs could have come down to us in the inebillic 
state. 

Nothing, perhaps, is iiioie remarkable in the history of 
iron manufacture than the slowness with which it was 
developed in England. Iron was mined and smelted in 
our island in the time of the Romans, but for some cen- 
turies aftenvards our English iiiiues were left wholly iiii- 
worked ; and so precious was the metal esteemed th.it 
Edward III. included the pots .and pans of the royal kitchen 
among his Majesty’s jewels. I'lie Spaniards, in designing 
the Armada, calculated on the superior excellence and 
abundance of Spanish iron compared with English as an 
important element of siieees.s. In the fourteenth and 
iiiteenth centuries we were supplied with iron and steel 
from Spain and Germany ; while as late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century, we imported from Sweden no less 
than four-fifths of the iron used in this country. 

This neglect of what is now one of the principal sources 
of our national wealth owing to the enormous coii- 
bumption of timber as fuel rendered necessary by the old 
smelting processes. The charc(.al required to produce a 
single ton of pig iron represented four loads of wood, .and 
for a t(»n of bar iron se^en loads of wood. The iron 
manufacture then was confined to the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, and Su'^'-cx — that is, to the neighbourhood of the 
^Vcald or ‘‘WiK-ded country,” .and it threatened to sweep 
away the fore^^ts 'which were once its glory and its wealth. 

The rise of the English iron manufacture, as a staple of 
national wealtli, dates from the employment of coal in the 
Miielting operation*!. 'J'he first who attempted it w.as a 
German, named Simon Sturtevant ; but hia process, theo- 
retically correct, proved a failure iu application. Dud 
Dudley, an enterprising Worcestershire ironmaster, was 
more successful, and in February, 1620, applied for a 
patent for his invention, which was granted for thirty-one 
years. In due time the process was introduced by a Quaker, 
named Abraham Darby, at the celebrated Golebrookdale 
Works, in the valley of the Sev»-in. It w.as a grandson of 
this enterprising person who designed and erected the first 
iron bridge in England. 

'I’he cluingc from charco.al to coke as a fuel necessitated 
a more powerful blast, and a longer subjection of the ma- 
terials to the lieat. The latter was effected by enlarging 
the height of the furnace, and the former by substituting 
for tl.fe common forge bellows large cylinders with closely- 
fitting The earliest blowing cylinders of ;iiiy 

inagiiitufh' were erected by flic celebrated jiimeaton at the 
C;irnm Ircnwoiks in 1760. These improvements pro- 
duced an a-itonishing increa.se in the quantity of iron 
manufactured. 

Ill 1806 there existed 227 blast furnaces in this country, 
150 r.f which w*‘re in uetivc blast at once, .and yielded 
250,000 tons of inm. In 18«0 the furnaces had increased 
to 600, and the quantity of pig iron produced yearly to 
about 6,000,000 tons. In 1881 there wore in the United 
Kingdom 475 furnaces in blast, 421 blown out, four being 
rebuilt or repaired, and four being built— the total prodne- 
tion of pig iron for the year 1883 having been 8,629,300 
tons, and for the year 1884, 7,528,966 tons. 


The following was tho quantity .and estimated value 
tho 3 'cars from 1870 to 1884 : — ^ 

Value at the 

Pig Iron. Place of 

Production. 
Tons. £ 

1870, . . 

. . .5,963,516 


14,908,787 

1871,. . 

. . 6,627,179 


16,667,947 

1872, . . 

. . 6,741,929 


18,540,304 

1873, . . 

. . 6,566,461 


18,0.57,739 

1871, . . 

. . 6,991,408 


1 6,476,-372 

18tf 5, . . 

. . 6.365,462 


16,615,771 

1876, . . 

. . 6,555,967 


16,062,192 

1877,. . 

. . 6,608,664 


16,191,236 

1878, . . 

. . 6,381,051 


16,1.54,992 

1879, . . 

. . 5,995,337 


14,788,312 

1880, . . 

. . 7,749,23.3 


19,373,082 

1881, . . 

. . 8,111,449 


20,361,122 

1882, . . 

. . 8,686,680 


24,042,704 

1883, . . 

. . 8,529,300 


22,176,000 

1884, . . 

. . 7,528,966 


— 


Nearly contempor.aneous with the earliest improvements 
in the manufacture of cast iron by means of pit coal were 
others of an equally important kind for the convert*! >n of 
cast iron into malleable or bar iron. In 1783 Mr. Richiiid 
Cort — one of the most illustrious names in the history of 
iron manufacture — succeeded in converting cast inm into 
m.illeable iron by the employment of pit coal in a ie\er- 
beratory instead of a blast furnace, and thus introdiu*i*d 
w'hat is known as the pmldlinff process. 

The general introduction of tin* steam-engine, as im- 
proved by Watt, aFo gave a grr.it imjietus to the dexelop- 
ment of iron manufacture. It enabled mines to be sunk 
to a greater depth, and fiu'ilitated the proees.s of raising 
the coal and ore, while its employment for the purpose of 
locomotion has effected astoni*-hing changes. 

Finally, the introduction of hot-bluot, the invention of 
Neilson, in 1828, by which an undoubted sa\ing of fuel was 
effected, as well as increased lowers of production affordi d, 
iu the manufacture of iron; the IJe.s.semer proees.**, whuh 
gave great faeilities for the ct'iiversioii of iron into ste*!; 
and tlic Thoiims-Gilchrist y»rocess, whieh rendered inferior 
qualities of pig iron av.iilable for conversion into, steel, 
mark the great eras in tho history of iron this century. 

Ores of Iron , — We now proceed to n brief exmnin.ilion 
of the various sources from which iron is obtained : — 

Native iron was for a long time unknown, .iinl e\cn its 
existence doubted ; hut nevertheless it has been found in 
seven'll localities, both on the Continent of Europe and in 
Amerie.a. Native iron is ahii(ft.t pure white, more resom- 
hling silver than ordinary iron, is gener.ally softer ainl h n*, 
dense, and, unlike ineteoric iron, erintains no iiiekt*!. A 
was found at Gross Rainsdorf in Thuringi.a, which, 
according to Klaproth, yielded the following constituents: 
Iron, 92*5; lead, 6*0; copper, 1*5 = lUO parts. 

In Siberia it is found in considerable quantities; and as 
it is soft and flexible, and easily cut with a chisel, tlm 
natives use it for implement.*:. It contains y8-48 parts of 
iron and 1 *60 of silica. 

Meteoric /row. — Nothing is kaowm certainly of the his- 
tory and origin of those large ma-sses of iron found in 
localities where no ferruginous strata exist, but they are 
generally supposed to have fallen from the atmosphere, and 
accordingly are designated meteorites. They are generally 
covered with a kind of black enamel, which protects tho 
metal from the .atmospheric action, and the iron u.sually 
foi-ms a species of network round a crystallized metallic 
mineral, containing various ingi*edients,8ucha8 iron, nickel, 
cobalt, copper and tin, manganese, phospliorus, silica, 
alumina, potassium, magnesia, soda, carbon, sulphur, Ac. 

Magnetic Iron Ore . — This is formed by a combination 
of the protoxide with the peroxide of tho metal ; has a 
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black colour, and is hard, crystalline, and arcnaccons. It and are malleable. The property of weldinp^ and t<'Tnper- 
exists abundantly in different rocks — in granite, hornblende, ing used to be the distinguishing mark of steel, but modern 
mica-slate, aay-slate, syenite, chlorite, and most of tho processes have introduced a wide variety of materials, 
limestone formations. Almost all tho Swedish iron is ranging from the softness and toughness of malleable iron 
manufactured from this compound, which also abounds in to the hardness of the hardest tool steel. While it is usual 
the United States of America. to designate exclusively as steel the combination of iron 

Specular or micaceous iron ore, or red hematite^ with a small proportion of c;irbon, the term is occasionally 
occurs in masses and crystalline — tho crystals attached; applied also to other combinations tj[ iron in which the 
tho ])riinary form a ihoinboid; colour bluish-gray, with small amount of carbon is replaeiMl by some other element, 
slightly iridescent surface. Of late years hematite ore as, for instance, titanium, chromium, &f\ 

(particularly that of Cumberland), and iron made from it, rotassiiim and iron, and sodium and iifm ooinbine when 
have had an increasing value, on account of their purity. heat is applied to them; tin* alloys are more fusible than 
Soff iron ore is amorphous, with a vitreous lustre and pure iron, especially when in contact with th^* air. These 
a yellowish or dark-brown colour ; belongs to very recent alloys arc decomposed by air and water. Silicon wljen 
formations, and appears to arise from the decomposition of combined with iron induces bardne'^s and brittleness, 
certain rocks by running water. Hence it derives its name which, however, are generally counteract< d by the presence 
from being always found in low, marshy localities. of other matters, as, e.^. carbon, manganese, &c. All pig 

iron pyrites occur in many forms, but always consist of iron contains silicon. Arsenie and iron form an alloy 
combinations of iron and sulphur. They vary in tint ac- which has a grayish -white colour, docs not obey the mag- 
<-ording to their exposure, from a yellow bronze to a silver net, is very brittle, and much more fusible than iron, 
white. Their crystals are beautiful cubical and octahedral Other alloys with arsenic may be funned. Chromium airi 
ligures. Arsenical iron pyrites, or mispickel, is found iron form an alloy which I)as lately become known as 
.abundantly in Cornwall and on the Continent, and fre- chrome steel. With columbium a bard brown alloy 
qiicntly associated with other metals, such as tin. When formed. Zinc gives a white and brittle alloy with iion. 
struck by a liamnicr or rubbed on any hard or heated Tin and iron form the alloy yiK.. on tin-plate ware. Anti- 
surface, it emits a strong garlic-like smell. mony and iron unite when heated together in clfi‘»e 

Carbonaceous iron ore is the most comnmn of the vessels; the alloy is white, hard, brittle, and its specific 
Rritisb ores, and most of the British iron is manufactured gravity is less than that of the mean of the two metals, 
fium it. It chiefly consists of a carbonate found in beds | Xo metal appears to deprive iron of its magnetic property 
in the coal foi*mation, frequently alternating with the more than antimony due*^. Cobalt and iron form a hard 
.scams from which the coal is taken. These depo>i(s in magnetic alloy. Xickcl and in n f^rni the inetcorie iillf»y. 
liritaiu orenr at Cleveland and Dudley, in Kngland, in Bismuth combines with difficulty with iron. Mf Bbdenum 
J.anarkshirc and Ayrshire in Scotland, and in dilFerent forms with it a bluish-gr.ay brittle alloy. TIjc alloy of 
p.'u ts of Wale.s. Of these ores wc note two principal copper ami iron is magnetic. SiKer combines readily witli 
varieties: — First, the argillaceous or clayband which, a* it ■ iron when they are fused t-*g«tber, but tliey s^^-p-arate on 
contains a large admixture of earthy in.attcr or clay, yields, ' solidification, and glohules of silver appear on t]»e surface 
when wrought alone, a w‘cak and inferbir kind of iron. It . of the iion. With nieuurv a white knacio!is .alb.y is 
presents a <iark gray e<ilonr, neaily black, ainl its specific , formed. Lead .and iron combine with difficulty. Rhodium, 
gravity vanes from 11*17 t(» 3*11. The .*5eeond variety of iridium, and pl.itinum may all be made to fonn alleys with 
this ore. blackb.and. was for a long time unknown, and iron. I.:itely attein}»ts have been made to form titanium 
was fii>t pointed out by Mr. Mnslict. It contains le'«.s earthy steel, and ^Ir. R. Mn‘*htt has iotrodiiced under the naj.-i'* 
matter than the clayb.and. and is much blacker in a])pearance. of special steel a combination if iron .and tungsti-n. U* Li 
Iron froth consists of very thin, brownish-ied, scaly . and iron combine with facility. A compound of dixen 
particles, which stain the lingers and have a saponaceous ! parts of gold and one part «.f in n is nearly white. 1*^ ss 
feci. '1 he massive varieties .are ninorjdious ; the structure | xorj* ductile, ami it"* specific gravity i< An all.iy 

foliateil. j of three p.iits of iron and ojie part of gold i^ of a silver 

J/ytIrous oxide of iron n broirn iron ore, or brown colour, .ami i<i attracted b_\ the magmt. With inanga:'.»‘se 
/rcniii^Vc occurs in aggreg.ated Cl Yst.'ils and inassi\e pi isms, iron forms .alloys which Inne become (>f gre.at v.ilm- an! 
l*riinary form a right rlioi|^bie prism ; colour brow nisli. importance in steel in.\kiiig. 

The massive \nrieties are globular .and rcnifoiiii; some of Oxidized iron is, spe.iking p^pnl iily. ni'^ted in n. I'r »- 
the x.'iiieties constitute brown clay iniiistone. fe«sur RartV, however, di-'Covend a piMei.^s d co.itji.g :*« 

Compounds of Iron. — Oxygen and iron combine to with a magnetic oxide which ri muis the surf.in* imp< rv' . ns 
]>rodnce three it four bodies. The protoxide or fen*oUs i to the change and dec.ay involved by rust. Bx e\p«'si:'.,: n-n 
oxide is tasteless, black, insoluble in water, readily dis- i for a certain time to the .action of snpoiIc.Ued sf- .mi it 
solxed by most acids, and easily atfec ted by the magnet, becomes coated xvith a kind if emnnl. of a d.irk-giaxish, 
Tlie magnetic oxide is .also black, obex s the in.ignet, biittle, glazed appearance. 'Ihi'. is due ti> it" iL.',iiiiii:g a tena- 
oasily reduced to powder, .and in water insoluble. Tho ciously adherent la-.iting of m.igiietie o\idt . xvJiich ha.s the 
peroxide or sesqnioxide, or feriic oxide, constitutes the properly of pciiiKinentiy piCM'ixing lie ii- iteri.il operated 
common rust of iion; colour red; is inodorous, tasteless, upon. Mr. A. S. Bower, xxl.c-i* nm.e m-xv connected xvith 
insoluble in water, and forms red solutions with acids. the BaitF process, patented ll:c e”ij»li _x ment of .a special 

Carbon and iron form the combination xvliieh i.s by far furnace, in xxbieh atmo.-'pln lie .nir xvxs to be the agent 

tho most widely known. In different proportions caibou in the production of this eo.iiir. : ef oxide, but it i^pr^- 
iin parts various degrees of h.ardness .ar.d fusibility to iron, kable th.it the n suits l i't.iimd by him xvere due to tb.** 
and px'cs thus .a wide rnngu of qualities, xvliieh cjin Im» j action of the water xapi ur which is alxvays present in .v.:. 
traced from the softest steel on the one hand, to the Sulphate of irofi. or firrons sulphate, largidy ir. id ■ 
hardest cast iion on the other. Attempts have been made ! use of for xarious purposes, especially for*dyeing black, 
to fix a scientific ha.sis for the nomenclature of iron and ; It is geiiei’ally knoxvn .as copperas or green xitriol. 'ILe 
steel, according to the pi'oportion of carbon in combi mat ion primary form i*f the crystal is an oblique rhombic pri^rn ; 
with tho metal, bnt without success; and the pr.actice of its colour bhii^h-grcen xvheu recently prepared; but by 
oiigineera and manufacturers still is to include under tho cxpi>sure to the air, and the partial pcn>xidi7atiou of tb.e 
general denomination of steel all compounds consisting iron, it chiuige.s to green, and then to a dull yelloxv. Like 
chiefly of iron which have been produced through fusion the other s;ilts of iron it has a disagreeable styptic taste. 
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The sulphate of peroxide of iron or ferrio sulphate repre- 
sents the soluble salts of peroxide of this metal. When 
concentrated its colour is reddish, when diluted yellowish. 
No crystals are yielded by evaporation, but a brown 
deliquescent muss is deposited; its taste is very astringent, 
and it dissolves in alcohol. 

'Ihcrc arc two nitrates of iron — a pale green proto- 
nitrate resulting from the action of very dilute nitric acid, 
and poriiitnue when the acid is very moderately diluted. 

Carbonate of iron is the protoxide combined with car- 
bonic .icid so as to form a solid. It is the basis of what 
is termed the argillaceous iron ore, and sometimes occura 
pure in transparent rhombic crystals. 

Phosphate of /ron.— The pi*otophosphate occurs in 
Cornwall, America, &c., as a greenish, oblique, rhombic, 
prismatic cr)’stal ; it may also be prepared artificially as a 


progressively with 15 tons of roasted iron ore, 22 tons of 
coke, and about 6 tons of limestone. But the exact pro- 
portions of the materials put into the blast furnace differ 
in every locality and with every change of ore or coal. 
The tcinpei'ature of the blast used also produces a con- 
siderable difference of effect in the working of blast fur- 
naces; but the saving in fuel realized by the use of a 
very hot blast is not very marked at temperatures above 
1000“ Fahr. 

The iron as reduced in the smelting furnace (known now 
AS cast or pig iron) is not malleable; that is, it is not capable 
of being hammered or rolled, owing to the largo amount of 
impurities it contains— chiefly carbon, sulphur, silicon, and 
phosphorus. The presence of sulphur renders it what in 
technically called “ red short," or brittle under the hammer 
while hot; and tho presence of phosphorus renders it 


Fig. L 



blue precipitate. The perphos- 
phate is white ; it is obtained by 
adding pbospliate of soda to per- 
sulphate of iron. Like tho proto- 
phosphato, acids, but not water, 
will dissolve it, and from them it 
may be precipitated unaltered. 

Arseniates of Iron. — The 
protoarseniate is a gra\i.-.. pre- 
cipitate, which ui)On exposure to 
the atmosphem absorbs oxygen 
and becomes darker. Tlio ])er- 
arseniate is a pale yellow powder, 
insoluble. 

Chromate of Iron, Sec 
Chromium. 

Iron Manufacture and 
Trade. — Under this general 
denomination arc included the 
three varielios of the metal, viz., 
pig iron, malleable or bar iron, 
and steel. 

The first process of manufacture 
IS that of reducing the ironstone 
or ore, or, as it i.s tccljiiically 
called, the mine, into a metallic 
state by means of carbon, and 
the subsequent melting of the 
iron so reduced. This operation 
is conducted in a blast or smelting 
furnace [see Blast Furnace], 
charged from the top with certain 
proportions of iron ore, coke or 
coal, and limestone, the ore hav- 
ing been previously roasted in a 
kiln, or in Leaps, in order to dri\« 
off its combined water and mois- 
ture, a portion of any sulphur 
or other volatile impurity it may contain, and to reduce 
the compounds of iron it contains to the state of ferric 
oxide — a process by which it loses one -sixth part of its 
weight. 

Many different sizes of blast fnrnacc have been tried, 
ranging from 48 feet in height, with a cubic capacity of 
COOO cubic feet, to 103 feet in height and 41,000 cubic 
feet capacity. It was found that by increasing the size 
from 48 to 80 feet, and the capacity from 6000 to 12,000 
cubic feet, there was a marked economy of fuel obtained 
per ton of iron made, and tho weekly make of iron rose 
from 220 to 260 tons. It was supposed that the same 
rate of economy of production would accompany further 
increase of size, but this was found in practice not 
to hold good, the weekly make of a furnace of 103 
feet in height having been only 550 tons, which was 
attained by a furnace 80 feet high and 25,500 cubic 
feet capacity. For 6 tons yield many furnaces are cliarged 


“ cold short," or brittle at ordinary temperatures. At tlm 
first few blows of the hammer the metal would fly to pii'ccs. 
and the extraneous matters must therefore be removed 
before tbc iron can be rendered malleable, so that it may be 
forged, welded, or otherwise dealt with as may be desired. 
Nevertheless, as pig iron it occupies a most impoiUnt 
place among tho products of the world, and is the law 
material for iroiifounders, who rcmclt it in cupola furnaces, 
with coke for fuel and a fan blast, and run it from ladies 
into mou1d.s prepared in sand or loam, sometimes iron, 
whence it issues in the thousands of useful forms in which, 
as castings, it is necessary that iron should be obtained. 

To effect tho transition of cast or pig iron into malleahle 
is the object of puddling, a process invented by Mr. Henry 
Cort in 1784, after many other attempts had failed. Tim 
great iron industries which have added so enormously to 
the wealth of this and other countries, and which havo 
been attended with important and beneficial results to 
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every civilized human beinj?, owe their development to the 
puddlinii; fnanace of Mr. Gort. As the demand for iron 
increased with the spread of railways, the carrying; out of 
lar^e constructional works, and the extension of iron ship- 


under the hammer, has acquired toe name of malleable 
iron. 

Sheet iron is made by passing the metal between smooth 
rollers, without j^jrooves, the rollers being gradually screwed 


building, the puddling process attained its meridian in the nearer together as the requisite thickness is approximated. 


United Kingdom. 

The method devised by Mr. Oort consists in placing 
the metal to be puddled on the hearth of a reverberatoiy 
furnace (6gs. 1 and 2), in which the fire, a, is separated 
from the hearth, n, by a low partition or bridge, c, liy 
this arrangement the Hame is conducted over the surface of 
the metal, creating an intense heat, while the bridge prevents 
the deleterious portions of the fuel mixing with the iron. 
The highly-heated products of combustion, with a surplus 
of oxygen, play upon the surface of the molten metal and 
elFcct its conversion, passing thence to a chimney, over 
which a damper, formed of a metal plate, is suspended, by 
means of which the draught is regulated. The body of the 
furnace is so constructed that a stream of water or air cir- 
culates under the bottom and frequently through the bridge, 
and thus retards the dctcrionitiun of the materials com- 
posing them by the intense heat to which they arc subjected. 
The piiddler ctfccts his operations through a door, ii, opening 
oil to the molten iron, and his work is to agitate the metal 
so ns to expose the whole of the charge to the action of 
the oxygen passing over it from the fire, and thus to burn 
out the impurities. This he does with an iron 'tool called 
a rabble, and with W'hich, after the iron has passed through 
certain phases, he collects the metallic granules or particles 
and rolls tliein together over the hearth in balls or blfjoms, 
measuring roughly 1 1 inches in diameter. These blooin'i 
he afterwards veinovcs from the furnace, and they are then 
Mibjccted to either hannnering or rolling, which gives the 
iron h(»mf>gencity and fibre. 

The diflerent qualities of iron, varying according to the 
purpose for which the metal may be required, arc due to 
the varying degries of care and perfection with which 


The speed of the different kinds of rolling-millH varies 
according to the character of their work. Thos»i for 
merchant bars make from sixty to seventy revolutions a 
minute, while those of large size for boiler plates are 
reduced to twenty-eight or thirty. Otbeis, such as the 
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fini.‘'!iing ndlcis. in which the shape and sire of the h.xn 
are finally dctennincd, run at from 120 to lOD revolution-'. 
Plate I. gives a plan of a rolling-inill, and details of rolls 
ummI for rail making. 

C’onrer.<io« of Imn into — 

What is termed steel is, roughly speaking. »i«»n wit!; a 


puddling is carried out. The manual labour involved by j .smjiU proportion of c.irb(.n in it. Originally, in it-' < cu 
the pp ocss is among the hardest and most exhausting I ditioii as c:i>t iron or pig, there may have li*‘cn m t only 
voluntarily undertaken by man. Mechanical puddling has , 1 irge quantity of carWm, but various other iinpui iti* s. ^nch 
of life }car.s taken the pl.iceof band labour to some extent, as siliccm. sulphur, phosphorus. Ac. It is ll:e jio- 
bul the process is expensive, and puddling itself is rapidly 1 portion of caibon and the .-ilic* n in c.i^t iren which give t j 
declining sinco the rise of the Be.ssemer and Thuma.s- -- - rt 4. 

(iilchrist and the Siemens ]»r</cc.sse8 of steel-making, dc- I • | ^ r — | 

sciihcd fiuther on in the present article. The most m»tablo J 3 i ! 

and Micccssful of the plans of mechanical puddling pro- f , 

posed is that of Hanks of Cincinnati, wlio employs a py '* 18 1 j 

icvol\ ing chamber, illustrated in figs, d and 4. This clmiii- ^ ■ ■' eg ^ j 

her. A, is lined with refractory material and fettling at n. | | » 
like the hath of an ordinary puddling funiace, and is 

ie\olvcd by an engine, r, and gearing, n. After many ! • [ ■ ■ - 4 

difficulties experienced in working out this process, and its j ^ " __ ~~ * 

nhnndoninent by several inui makers in this country, it is I I a j 

now considered to be quite .successful, and is in opciatiou o ^ - - ~ - ' 

ill two extensive ironworks in Kngland, and in France, iT 

where it is found that the iron produced by the revolving < 1 [ 

fiiriuict? is superior in quality to that from hand-worked 

furnaces, and that there is also an advantage in point of \ 

\ield. \ - su<» j 

R(Ming tht /n)«. — After the balls of iron, or blooms, h / 

have been removed from the puddling furnace, .and .sub- ^ y ^ 

jected to ten or twenty blows from a heavy steam haininer. it the e.^^sential cli.ir.ictoristic cf heing e.isily fu-ible: while 
which process is termed shingling, they arc passed through to the presence of sulpluii. phc'.-pluTus, ikc., is due thcf.ia 
the rollers. The shingling hammer weighs from 40 to *i0 of its Ixing so brittle tv» he unw'orkable under the li.sn»- 
ewts. The rollers (shown in Plato I.) consist of two mer, and th.at it pos.^esses hut a small degree of tcn.aciiy 
cylinders worked in contact, and having on their surface.^ nuder any eircumst:ince.'<. If the cwboii i.s reduced, by 
a series of grooves, varying in size. Through these puddling orothcrmeans.andtheotherimpuriticseaminated, 
grooves the shingled bar is successively passed, until the metal remaining is wrought iron, which^ is practio.ally 
reduced to the requisite width and thickness, water me.%n- infusible, but may be worked with^giwat facility under the 
while playing upon each pair of rollers to keep them cixd. hammer, aiul can be more or less firmly united by welding. 
The iron lias now been cmivcrtotl into a tough clastic bar, The b.miiiiering and rolling to which it is subjected confer 


jected to ten or twenty blows from a heavy steam haininer. it the e.ssential cl!.ir.ictori-t;c ef being e.isily fu-ible: wbili' 
which process is termed shingling, they arc passed through to the presence of sulpluii. pl.»'.-pluTus, ikc., is due tbef.ia 
the rollers. The shingling hammer weighs from 40 to fiO of its Ixing so brittle tv» be uiiTvorkable under the b.sn»- 
ewts. The rollers (shown in Plato I.) consist of two mer, and th.at it pos.^csses but a small degree of ten.aciiy 
cylinders worked in contact, and having on their surface.^ nuder any circumst:ince.'<. If the cwboii i.s reduced, by 
a series of groove.^, varying in size. Through these pndillingorotber means.and theotherimpuriticseaminated, 
grooves the shingled bar is successively passed, until the metal remaining is wrought iron, which^ is prav’tio.ally 
reduced to the requisite width and thickness, water nie.%n- infusible, but may be worked with^giwat facility under the 
while playing upon each pair of rollers to keep them cixd. hamnier, aiul can be more or less firmly united by welding. 
The iron lias now been cmivertotl into a tough clastic bar, The b.miiiiering and rolling to which it is subjected confer 
which, from the facility with which its form is changctl upon it a fibrous structure, so that its strength, like that 
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of wood, is generally greater in one direction than another. 
When the quantity of carbon is made extremely small, the 
other impurities being removed, it acquires new and very 
important qualities. It then combines the fusibility of cast 
iron witli the malleability, and with much more than the 
strength and tenacity, of wrought iron, and in this condition 
it receives the name of steel. 

In former times steel was a costly product, manufactured 
in small quantities in crucibles by what was almost n 
laboratoiy process, and was used only for tools, cutlery, 
and like purposes. The cost of steel, by tho time all the 
various impurities had been expelled from the metal or 
reduced to the necessary minimum, was between £50 and 
£60 per ton ; but we have now to explain a process in- 
vented by Sir Heniy Bessemer for the manufacture of 


Tig. 5. 



steel, by which its cost was reduced to about one-tenth 
of these amounts. It is an operation which dispenses 
with puddling altogetlier, for the pig iron is poured from 
the smelting furnace, or from a cupola if rcmclted, into a 
converter, and the Bessemer process consists in burning 
out the sulphur, carbon, and silicon in cast iron, by passing 
a blast of atmospheric air through the molten metal, and 
then adding such a quantity of a pore cast iron containing 
mangiiuese to the wrought iron thus prepared as is neces- 
sary to give carbon enough to convert the whole mass into 
steel. In this way 10 tons of crude iron may be converted 
into cast steel in less than thirty minutes after being melted, 
and at a very small expenditure of fuel. 

The simplest forms of Bessemer’s apparatus are illus- 
trated in Plate IT. Pig iron, containing perhaps 5 per 
cent, of carbon, is melted in a reverberatory, or more usually 
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now in a cupola, furnace. In many steel works, especially 
in those having blast furnaces, the metal is taken ^rect from 
the blast furna^'c to the converter while in the liquid state, 
and consequently no remelting is needed. Tho metal is 
usuaHy carrie<l in a Ixwllc, L, moanted on a carriage, c, os 
illustrated in the annoxr d figs. 5 and 0. When fluid it is 
run into a large vessel called a converter (a, in Plate), 
having a capacity of from 5 to 12 tons. The converting 
vessel is shown, enlarged in section, fig. 2, Plate II. It 
is made of stout boiler plate, and formerly was always lined 
with a powdered silicious stone found in the vicinity of 
Sheflield below the coal, and locally known as gannister. 
Ihe converting vessel, a, is moanted on bearings, which 


rest on stout iron standards, c and by means of gearing 
1 ), and suitable machinery for giving motioi^ it may he 
tnrned into any required position. An opening is made at 
the top for filling and pouring out the metal, and at the 
bottom of the vessel are inserted sometimes as many as 
sixteen fire-clay tuyeres, each pierced with holes, as shown in 
fig. 2, Plate II., and in tho enlarged longitudinal and hori- 
zontal section of one of the tuyeres, fig. 4, Plato II. In the 
converters made up till 1870 it was necessary in repairing 
the bottom of the lining to knock out tho tuyeres one by 
one, and after replacing them to make up the level of tho 
lining at tho bottom by pouring in gannister “slurry” by 
tho converter month. In 1870 A. L. Holley introduced a 
plan of movable bottoms (see annexed fig. 7), wln’ch per- 
mits of their being rammed up anew or repaired, dried 
in stoves independently, and fastened on to tho converter 
without requiring tho cooling down of the converter for 
these operations. In replacing the bottom a joint is inadu 
at «i, in cut, into which gannister is rammed from tlw out- 
side. Tho cut also illustrates a new form of cast-iron 
belt, forming tho middle section of the converter proposed 
by Holley, in order to avoid tho expense of a niolleablo 


Fig. 7 



iron belt with tninnions, whlcn was placed outside the 
converter body. This cast-iron portion of the converter is 
shown in the sketch without having tho lining in position. 
The blast from the engine is conveyed through one of the 
bearings, k, of the ve.ssel, fig. 7, Plate II., into tho tiiyero 
box, F, and enters tho tuyeres at a pressure of from 10 to 
1 8 lbs. per square inch, which is more tlian adequate to 
prevent the metal from entering therein. 

Before^ the conversion of each charge of inotal, the 
vessers interior is thoroughly heated by coke, with a 
blast through the tuyeres to stimulate the fire; when 
sufficiently heated it is inverted, and all the nnburned 
coke falls out. The vessel is then placed horizontally, 
and the melted pig iron run into it from the furnace by 
the spout, or from the ladle, L, the ve-sscl being so held 
during the operation that the holes of the tuyeres arc 
above the suriace of the metal When the proper charge 
of iron has been run in, the blast is tnrned on, and 
tho vessel quickly moved up into the position shown in 
Plate II., fig. 2. The blast now rushes up from each of 
the tuyere boles into the fluid metal, producing a most 
violent agitation of the whole mass. This combines 
with tho carbon at an intense white heat, and consomes 
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it in a few minutes. Good molten iron is then poured 
in, containing the exact quantity of carbon necessary to 
produce a definite quality of steel. Tliis is one of the 
most important features in tho Ik'Kseiner process, since 
it admits of all gradations, from perfect steel to iron 
liAving the slightest possible resemblance to steel. Ac- 
cording as tho metal is intended for railway axles, rails, 
boiler plates, ship plates, shot, guns, or otlier purposes, so 
can it be made more like steel than iron, or more like iron 
than steel, by adjusting tlie small quantity of carbonized 
iron thrown into tho boiling contents of tho converter. 
When the moss is thoroughly mixed, the vessel, a, is then 
turned into the position shown in Plate II., fig. 8, and tho 
fluid stc'cl run into tho casting-ladle, o, which is carried by 
tho hydraulic crane, ii, l>eing counterbalanced by the weight, 
I, on the opposite end of the jib, as shown in fig. 9. When 
all the metal is poured out of the converting vessel, the crane 
is raised by water pressure, and turned round, as shown 
in Plate II., tig. !>, for the purpose of running tho steel 
into ingot moulds, k. Instead of tilting the costing-ladlc 
for pouring into tlie moulds, it is made with a hole in the 
bottom fitted with a fire-clay seating, L (Plate IL, fig. 6), and 
cl*»sod by a conical fire-clay plug, forming a conical valve. 
The valve-rod, N, is coated with loam, and bent over at tho 
top, and works in guides on the outside of the ladle, as 
sliow'u in Plate 11., tig. 8, with a handle, o, for opening and 
closing the valve. By thus tapping the metal from below, 
no floating impurities can pass into the mould, and the 
current of fluid steel pours down tho centre of the mould 
without coming in contact with its 8ide.s. Tlic different 
moulds, which arc of a slightly tapered form, are usually 
hut not necessarily arranged in the pit in an arc of the 
circle described by the casting-ladle, as shown partly in 
the plan, Plato II., fig. 1. 

By this proex'ss of Sir H. Bessemer we have been put 
into po'^session of a chcaj) material immensely superior to 
ir(*n for almost every purpose to which the latter is capable 
of being applied. It is very much stronger in resisting 
both elongating and transverse strains, .and is also much 
finer in texture, thus giving it gieat wearing qualities, and 
it can be adapted to every degree of ductility, .approaching 
the hardness of the diamond on the one hand and the pro- 
verbial toughness of leather on the other. Man has, indeed, 
made few more important physical discoveries than that of 
a metal which is so hard that it ran cut or otherwise shape 
every other substance on the face of the e-artli, and yet may 
he so modified in hardness that it may cut and shape itself. 
The cheap production of steel opened' up a new era to both 
engineering science and to art. Where boldness and gran- 
deur of outline are essential, as in the case of roofs and 
domes, «!vc., of enormous size, no material Ciiu riv.al steel, 
which is capable, to a far greater extent than simple iron, 
of being wrought into the highest artistic forms. On the 
other hand, if the object be simply to get tensile strength, 
.as is the case in the chains of a suspension bridge, the use 
of steel wiro enables us to attain a limit of strength 
exceeding lUO t<ms per square inch, or as much as five 
limes the tensile strength v( wrought iron. Engineers 
may now contemplate bridges of a span which would never 
have been possible with wrought iron, nor scarcely indeed 
with steel when the material w'oula have cost XGO per ton. 
The extraordinary durability of the metal is shown by a 
fact, stated in 1880 upon the highest authority, that the 
economy which will have been cfti*ctcd in tho railway system 
of tho United Kingdom alono during the life of a set of 
Bessemer steel rails will, when all existing lines shcnld 
have been rclaid, amount to no less a sum than £172,000,000 
fiterling. With such an admission, it is curious to recall 
tho fact that when Sir H. Bcs.semer first proposed tho use 
of Btwl rails to Mr. Ramsbottom, the engineer of the Lon- 
don and North-western Railway, that gentleman looked 
upon him with astonishment, and exclaimed, almost in 


anger, “Mr. Resseiper, do you wish to see me tried for 
manslaughter?'* In 1880 it wxia acknowledged by tho 
chairman of the same company that British railways could 
not have paid half their amount of dividend bat for tho 
use of steel rails and steel t}Te.s. The enormons economy 
of coal eflcctcd by the Bessemer i^rocess is of itself alone 
an immense national gain. Before that method wa.s in- 
vented it required about 6 tons of c^jal and the manu;d 
labour of many skilled men to make one ton of finished 
iron, reckoning things on an average, lu the maiiufactuio 
of steel the manual labour is much less, and the consump- 
tion of coal per ton of finished steel is less than 3 tons, 
with the prospect, under improved systems, of further dimi- 
nution. The lifetime of our coal measures may thus be 
considerably prolonged, and the exhausting pro^e«>.s of 
puddling becomes thus less necessary. 

It may easily be conceived how, in all departments of 
manufacture, there soon sprang up a general preference for 
a metal the superior qualities of which uere so manifest. 
But here a serious difficulty arose. There was one element 
of impurity in most of the pig iron made, namely, phos- 
phorus, which the Bessemer process failed to expel. If 
phosphorus existed iu the pig, it clung with desperate tena- 
city to the metal throughout all the process of conversion. 
The presence of this one vitiating element alone was suffi- 
cient to impart to steel such a degree of brittleness as to 
render it worthless. Now it unfortunately happened that 
of the 16,000,000 tons of iron ores annually raised iu 
Great Britain only 2,000,000 tons yielded, with a carefully 
selected limestone for flux, a pig iron free from phosphorus, 
and therefore fit for steel-making. These 2,500,000 tons 
of hematite and spathose ores were found almost entirely 
in Lancashire and Cumberland, and while in these two 
fortunate districts the production of ore rose from 800, OOu 
tons in 1860 to more than three times that qiuntity in 
1879, the deuiaml for ores from the vast deposits of York- 
shire and the various coal districts fell off to a di>trcs.slng 
extent. lmpurt.ant and prosperous communities like Bar- 
row-in -Furness arose on oiir noith-wcst coast, while i:i 
great centres of iron iiuinufacturc like Cle\ eland indusliy 
lallgui^hed, farnaees were blown out, and works wti.- 
clo^cd, until the districts presented scenes of painful di'. 
tress. The I.aneashirc .and Cumberland supplies pr«>vin:; 
in.-ufficieiit, British steel makers were, while millions 
tons of British ores lay idle, forced to seek for suitable 
hematites iu foreign countries; and from Bilbao, in Si)aiu, 
and other p.irts, large importations of ores free from pluw- 
phorus were brought into England and manuf:ieiurcd inr » 
steel As the records of the Patent Office showed, many 
attempts were in the meantime made to purify the Cli’.c- 
land and other ores, and pig iron, hut without effect. 

Ill May. 1879, however, it was announced that the 
problem had been .solved by two young metal] nrcisis, 
Mc'isrs. S. G. Thomas and P. C. Gilchrist. Tl.e welcome 
news proved correct, and the severe te>ls .ipplied to the 
invention in 1879 and 1880 showed tli.it .m .ipparenlly 
simple process w.as entitled to rank among thi* greatest 
discoveries of the age. Tlie cs.^ence of the Thomas- 
Gilehrist invention is that. in>liMd of the ordinary gan- 
nlster lining of the Bessemer ci iivtTter, there is substi- 
tuted a basic lining which has the property of combining 
with tie phosphorus whfii liberated by oxidation fium 
the melted pig iron. The lining consists of magno.«»mn 
limestone, which, .after a long course of experiment, 
the inventors found be.st suited to their purpose. Basic 
material is also added to the charge in the couvt-rto; 
during the bh»w, with the satisfactory result that fn*.ii 
even the commonest brands of pig iron tho phosphorus was 
effectually expelled; and not only w'as this arch-oneiny vf 
the steel-maker removed, but another vitiating clement, 
sulphur, was at the same time dispersed. 

As a matter of fact it is found that to work the 
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ThomaS'Gilchnst process to the greatest advantage the 
pig iron must contain not less than a certain minimum 
quantity of phosphorus and silicon, and as a consequence 
of this' the pig used in this process is made from a pro* 
portion of ciinier^ or rich oxide of iron slag, from puddling 
furnaces, mixed with the native ores. The difficulty ex- 
perienced in Great Britain liad been found in all steel- 
making countries throughout the world. France had to 
import the bulk of her ores fur the purpose from Algeria 
and Klba; Belgium procured hers from Luilsembourg ; in 
fact throughout Europe, and America too, only a very 
small proportion of procurable ore was available for manu- 
facture into steel previous to the Thonins-Gilchrist process, 
and hence it was at once received with open arms, and 
adopted by the most influential iron and steel manufac- 
turers in the world. 

Previous to the introduction of the Bessemer process 
the entire production of steel in the United Kingdom was 
.00,000 tons per annum, wliile in 1881 it was 1, *200,000 
t«*ns, and in 1884 2,546,009 tons. In the whole world in 
1870 the manufacture was only 592,000 tons, while in 
1881 it was rather more than 3,000,000 tons. There 
is no saving liow' far tliis enormous development might have 
been inciea>ed if plios-pliorus and sulphur could have been 
iliiiiinated so far back ns 1870, In 187.3 the make of 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel in Great Britain would 
not much exceed 500,000 tons. In 1882 this had risen 
to more tlian 2,100,000 tons, and how far or how rapidly 
this substitution of steel ft»r iron has yet to advance it would 
be dirticult to predict. Iron rails have been displaced by 
those of steel in Great Britain, and the only barrier to the 
exclusive use of steel for shipbuilding is one of price. 

Many coiitinent«al establishments are noted for the special 
excellence of the steel produced, particularly those of Messrs. 
Krupp of K>scii, the Bochum Company in Westphalia, and 
the Bessemer works at Ncnberg, in Austria. Steel is also 
produced upon the Bessem<*r process in France, Belgium, 
Sweden, ainl Russia, though by far the largest manufacture, 
next to that of Great Britain is carried on in America. 

The Open-hearth or Siemens Process . — The process 
introduced in 1867 by the late Sir William Siemens con- 
stitutes a decided advance in the manufacture of steel, 
inasmuch as it provides a method of producing that ma- 
terial which is economical in cost of plant and in its fuel 
requirements, regular in its operations, and more thoroughly 
under control than the Bessemer process. The open-hearth 
process is carrieil out in the regenerative furnace of Siemens, 
without which such a process could not h.ive been economi- 
cally conducted. A bath of melted pig iron is prepared, 
and into this are mixed quantities of iron ore or of mal- 


leable iron and steel scrap, until the percentage of carbon 
in the mass is reduced to tlio proper point. The oxide of 
iron, of whicli the ore used is mainly composed, is of course 
reduced by the carbon of the pig iron, which escapes as 
carbonic oxide, flashing into numerous bright flamra which 
escape from the surface of the bath, and thus the weight 
of the charge of metal is increased during the process of 
manufacture. The charge of steel can be kept at melting 
temperature for any desired time without risk, and this 
permits of samples being taken out from time to time in 
order to test the quality of the metal in the furnace, 
that any desired quality may be obtained. Spiegelciseii or 
ferromang.'inese is added, and the steel is tapped into a 
ladle, which usually is mounted on a carnage running on 
rails laid either parallel to the side of the furnace or at 
right angles to it. The ingot moulds are placed under tln' 
level of the rails, in straight lines. This process was pro- 
posed in theory in 18-15 by Heath, but the regenerative 
furnace is really an essential feature in its success. Bebtn 
Siemens took it up it was carried out in a measure by Att- 
w'ood of Wolsinghain and by ^lartin of Hayanges, in Trance. 
Siemens, however, devoted bis attention to it in 1867, and 
carried on experimental works in Biriningbam, where le* 
|H‘rfected the process. Afterwards W’orks were established at 
Landore, near Swansea, and there are now many works l)otli 
in England and Scotland working this process successfully. 

Trade in Iron and Steeh — It may be safely aftinned 
that, having regard to natural resources, no country lia^ 
yet practically exhibited for this trade equal ndvantages (•» 
those of Great Britain. Other countries goograpbicalh 
may possess larger deposits both of iron ore ami coal, but 
in none have they been found to be so concentrated in 
space and mutually available for utili7.atu)n n.s in our ok\h 
country. This concentration and the proximity of the 
deposits to the sea-board of so great a maritime country 
are among the chief advantages we enjoy — a fact of which 
the records of the trade for the last thirty or forty years 
may be taken as ample proof. During that time Knglaml 
has been looked to as the nniin producer of railway material 
and of machinery throughout the civilized world. Readil> 
and ably she set herself to the task. Fresh capital to a 
very large amount was invested in the establishment of 
ironworks, and employment was given to an overgrowing 
population. The total produce of 1740 was 17,3.50 tons; 
in 1806, 250,000 tons; in 1840, 1,400,000 tons; while in 
1879 the quantity, though less than in fonner years, wjis 
6,000,000 tons, besides 1,250,000 tons imported, chiefly 
from Spain, Sweden, Belgium, and I ranee. It takes more 
than half this 7,250,000 tons to supply our borne mTcssi- 
tics. Tlic following table will be found interesting : — 


KXPORTS OK lliOX AND STKKI. IN TIIK IIIHKK yEAIlS KNDINCI 1884. 


Description of Iron, &c. 

Quantities. 

Declared Value. 

iseg. 

1883. 

1884. 

1882. 

ibs'i. 

IKSI. 

Tig iff n 

Bar, angle, bolt, and rod iron, . . 

Railroad iixn 

Wire, 

Hoop.s, sheets, ami boiler plates, 

Tinplates, 

Ciist and wrought, and all other | 

manufactures, f 

Old, for rc-rnanufacturc, .... 

Un wrought steel, 

Steel, or steel and iron combined, . 

Tons. 

1,758,072 

313,155 

936,949 

86,653 

342,599 

265,039 

328,262 

132,033 

172,329 

18,461 

Tons. 

1,564,018 

288,271 

971,165 

62,620 

347,782 

269,375 

365,842 

97,47.5 

73,131 

13,699 

Tons. 

1,269,677 

296,325 

729,236 

63,230 

348,378 

288,708 

375,277 

67,836 

56,614 

11,071 

£ 

4,062,186 

2,296,533 

6,387,219 

1,339,544 

3,943,806 

4,642,125 

4,540,860 

607,161 

2,034,839 

912,534 

£ 

4,077,456 

2,031,667 

6,014,264 

926,797 

3,899,774 

4,706,403 

4,616,660 

337,995 

l,396,r>56 

580,644 

£ 

2,946,667 

1,941,319 

4,141,715 

693,091 

3,694,306 

4,745,702 

4,57*2,819 

222,227 

1,125,201 

402,616 

Totals, 

4,353,552 

4,043,308 

3,496,852 

31,598,306 

28,690,210 

21,487,609 
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This table does not inclnde the exports of steam-engines 
and machinery, which are chiefly sent to Russia, the Hanse 
Towns, Holland, France^ India, and Australia, and which 
were valued at £9,943,013 in 1881 — thus making a total 
of £37,519,415 worth of iron and steel manufactures ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom in that year. In 1882, 
1883, and 1884 the total quantities of iron and steel ex- 
ported were 4,353,552, 4,043,308, and 3,490,352 tons, 
having the following values, viz. £31,598,306, £28,590,216, 
and £24,487,669. The exports of machinery and mill- 
work in these years were valued as follows :^£ 11,922,247, 
£13,43.3,081, and £13,051,028. 

looking at these facts it will readily bo granted that 
this is an industry the maintenance of which is of vast in- 
terest. It is a chief source of wealth to the nation and 
the capitalist, but to the working population it comes home 
still more closely. The capital embarked in an ironworks 
capable of producing 1000 tons of malleable iron or of steel 
]ier week is probably about £400,000 ; and such an iron- 
works will, if kept in operation, distribute annually in 
wages an amount varying from three-fourths to the whole 
Mini of its capital. 

In the work of tlic blast furnace and rolling mills of the 
country, however, we have only noticed the trade in its 
primary action. Riglitly to appreciate the prisition of the 
tnide, wc must point to its secondary action in the employ- 
ment of labour in the various branches of maftufacture 
which spring directly from it, such as those of ships, in.a- 
chinery, engines, bridge work, armour plates, anchors, 
tubes and pipes, galvanized iron, tinplates, nails, wire, 
chain c.ablcs, agricultural iniplernents, and imany others. 
In all these directions it is evident that it must bring a 
very impoitant amount of money frrim foreign countries for 
the support of the cla.s.ses engaged in manufacture, and 
coii'icqucntly for the henefit of the community at large. 

The entire value of our exports, including machinery, ^ 
in 1873 amounted to £17,799,.') 15. In 1880, as pre- j 
viously mentioned, the corresponding figures were only ' 
£37,653,832, showing a decrease in the six ye,irs of no | 
less than £10,145,683. Of course, much of this falling oft’ 
in value was duo to the univorsally-prevalcnt commercial 
depres«.ion, which was the more noticeable in the rnited 
Kingdom becaii.se of the extraordinary run of prosperity 
enjoyed in this trade, which appeared to culminate in 
1872-73. There an*, however, three principal causes to 
which the falling off in the exports of iron may largely be 
traced — viz., the ho^tile tnrifl's of foreign eountrie»; the 
ditheulty, felt universally, of rai.sing r.<ipital to construct 
lailwiiys of suflicient extent to consume the incre.astng pro- 
duce of the works ; and the high prices which prevailed, 
consequent on the chronic state of strike and disturhanoo 
in botii the co.al and iron trade in 1872 and fur some time 
afterwards. In 1882 the entire v.aluo of the cxp<.»rts of 
iron and steel, including m.achinery and steani-engincs, was 
£43,520, 5.')3, in 1883 it was £42,023,297, and in 1884 it 
%vas only £37,138,707. 

.Many countries, more particiiharly the United States, 
have not considered it to be their interest to follow our 
example as regards fni* trade. Their tariffs ha\e in fact 
avow^Iy been framed with the view of excluding our 
maDufactured iron, and of encouraging their own produc- 
tion ; and the latter object has, especially in the case of 
the United States, succeeded to a great extent, the pro- 
dnclng power there having U‘en nearly up to the average 
requirement. The machinery department of the Paris 
Exhibition in 1878 also showed that other countries were 
making a very marked advance toward that perfection of 
iron manufactures which we bad been apt to regard as 
peculiarly our own. It is worthy of remark, howewr, that 
notwithstanding all restrictive tariffs, British iron .and steel 
seem likely to hold their ground, and even to make eome 
headway, in foreign markets where the duty is not abso- 


lutely prohibitive. To America, for instance, there was in 
1881 a considerable increase of our exportation, notwith- 
standing that the duty imposed upon our iron and steel by 
the United States tariff is about equal to the original cost 
of the goods. The amount of exportation to America re- 
mained at a high figure in 1882, but in 1883 it fell enor- 
mously, and in 1884 it fell still further by nearly 50 per 
cent, of the previous year's amount. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the decrease in our exports is due to 
depressed trade and commerce througliout the world, or 
whether an increasing export will continue in other direc- 
tions after the Thomas-Gilchrist invention is thoroughly 
at work in foreign countries, to many of which its advan- 
tages, in rendering common ores available fur steel, will bo 
of equ.al if not greater value than to the United Kingdom. 

IRON CROWN, THE, is the crown of the kingdom 
of Italy, believed to contain one of the nails of the true 
cross, in the form of a linn fillet cif iron which runs round 
the inside of the broad gold jew'elled band of w hich it con- 
sists. The relic was given by Pope Gregory the (Ireat in 
600 to Tlicodolinda, queen of the Ix)ngubards or Ix>inbard^. 
All the emperors from Henry VTI. in 1311, and several 
before that time (notably Cliarles the Great, crowned with 
it in 800), held their Italian feudal power by coronation 
with this crown. Charles V. was crowned with it at 
Monza in and up till 1859 it ^%as kept at tli.' 

Cathedral of Monza. Wlien in that year I,.(*mbardy wa«» 
abandoned to Italy, the Austrians look ll»e inm crown to 
Vienna. Wh.en peace was proclaimed after the war of 1866 
between Prussia with Italy and Austria, the latter pf>w'i*r 
consented to return tlie iron cn/wn to Victor KinmannH. 
Napoleon I. crowned himself with it as king of Italy in 
18U5, refusing to accept his crown from a priest's hands, 
though he submitted to a con<ecr,^tirg ceremony, and ex- 
claiming /Jiff me la ditde^ffuni a chi la torca ; “GcmI has 
given it to me, woe to him who touches it.” ThN motto 
he adopted for the Older of the Iron Cr<»wn which he 
foundeil, and which was afterwards adopted and remodelled 
by the Austrian emperc'r Francis I, in 1816. At present 
there are three classes, and only twenty, thirty, and fifty 
in each respectively. In all there art; only luu knights 
beyond the imperial family. 

IRON GATE OF THE DANUBE, a gorge cn ti.i‘ 
Danube wdiere it intersects the inountaiu group connecting 
the Carpathians with the ranges of .Ser\ia. The defile is 
entered a little above Turn Severiu, «»n the Roun anian 
side. 'Hie hills on the Roumanian side come first uii ti.»* 
river; tin* Gate is at a point a little furtlier up. ulur*' 
those on the .Sorvi.an shle strike on to the Kink. 1 ! 
stream is here half a mile wide, and the .STvi.in hill'*, 
though steep .and beautiful from tl'.cir ricii wo•Hl^. are nut 
precipitous, and in siime places le.ave a level stiip n* \t i.ho 
water. (>nt of it, on tlie north side, bold m 'uni i.iis. with 
oco.asional pna*ipices, rise to the hciglit of 2 cm ' u to oi'OO 
feet. The Gate itself is a ridge of naks lur.mng i I hqiuly 
across the stream, only emerging hcic and t.’.- le fr< m the 
troubled waters, but sljowing its proence by the w.aves 
and eddies which it raises. At one p..inr towards the 
noiih shore the riX'kN ha\e been b!a>tcd; and here, there- 
fore, the siniill stcanuT into whicli passengers are usually 
transferred can pass in all statc’^ of the river, and tlie 
larger one, which dr.aws 4 to feet of vrater, when the 
river is moderately full. At l^rsov.a the liills recede a little, 
but return again uihui it further up, narrowing the channel, 
and forming a pk*c«> of scenery far more beautiful ami 
striking tli.in that of the Iron Gate, This is the defile of 
Kasan, soine 10 or 12 miles long, where the sfreiim, no 
more than a furlong wide, runs between walls of limestone 
rock, rising in cliffs or amphitheatres of gorgeous woml to 
A height of fully 3000 feet, forming certainly the finest piece 
of river scenery in Europe. Along the south shore can he 
seen the traces of Trajan's Road, carried partly on beams, 
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tlic holes for support of which still remain, and partly In a 
terrace cut from the solid rock. Abo\’e Kassan there are 
other similar reaches and defiles, with ranges of precipice, 
showing the most wildly contorted strata of red and white 
rock, till at the Castle of Golumbacs the mountains sud- 
denly recede on either hand, and the view opens on a wido 
plain. 

IRON HAT (Ger. eiserner hut')^ a term used among 
.«!oine miners for the decomposed ferruginous upper portion 
or outcrop of a metalliferous lode. It is also called (and 
more fully described under) the Gossan. 

IRON MASK, THE BIAN WITH THE. Tho 
story of the .state prisoner who is known by this name, and 
who died in the Bastille, lOth November, 1703, is one that 
has given rise to much curious inquiry and to considerable 
romance. The first published notice of this prisoner was 
given in a work printed at Amsterdiim in 1745, entitled, 
•‘Mdmoires Secrets pour .<«crvir h THistoiro de Perse,” but 
Voltaire was tho first writer of note who drew public at- 
tention to the subject in his “ Ago of I^mis XIV.,** pub- 
lished ill 1751. The first authentic information given to 
the world upon this matter was that contained in the 
journal of Dujiinca, the lieutenant of the king at the 
Bastille, which was published by the P^re GrillVt in 17t>0. 
Fioin an entry in the MS. journal of Dujunca, it appears 
that — On Thursday, the 18th September, l()i)8, at three 
o'clock in tho afternoon, M. de St. Mars, the governor, 
arrived at the Bastille for the first time from the islands 
of St. Marguerite and St. Homiat. He brought with him 
in his own litter an ancient prisoner formerly under his 
care at Pignerol, and whose name remains untold. This 
prisoner was always kept masked, and was at first lodged 
in the Basiiii^re Tower.” A letter preserved of a grand- 
nephew of St. Mars respecting his journey to take com- 
mand of tho Bastille speaks of tho mask .i.s being constantly 
in his presence, of the fact that no one was allowed to 
approach him, and that when he crossed tho courtyard a 
black mask was alw.ays kept upon his face. The journal 
of Dujunca contains an entry as to the death of the un- 
known prisoner, 'who had always worn a black vclvet'mask, 
17th Xovemher, 1703, aud adds the significant note, **hc 
had been a long time in M. de St, Mars’ hands .and his 
illness was exceedingly trifling.” He was buried the day 
following in the cemetery* of St. Paul, his name being 
entered in the register ns Marchiali, aud his age given as 
forty-five or thereabouts. 

Ill the “ Memoires Secrets pour scr>ir ii rHistoire dc 
Perse ” the mysterious prisoner was identified with the 
Comte de Vermandois, a natural son of Louis XIV. and 
Mademoiselle de la Vallierc, a supposition followed by 
Pdre GrifTet. Voltaire treated .the story historically, 
liinting that the prisoner was a person of high rank whose 
identity he preferred as a Frenchman not to disclose. 
That he was not the Comte de Vermandois is evident from 
the fact that the latter died in camp in 108.3, and in the 
liumcrons works issued upon the subject the mysterious 
prisoner has been identified with a large number of actual 
personages and several imaginary ones created in ordey to 
lit in \%ith the known circumstances of the case. Among 
the former may be mentioned the names of Francois de 
Vendome, due de Beanfortybom January, 1616, died 2.5th 
June, 1660; the Duke of Monmouth, beheaded in London 
15th July, 168,j ; Fouquet, the minister of fintance to 
Louis XIV^, who died a prisoner at Pignerol in 1080 ; 
Avcdick, the Armenian patriarch, who was detained in 
several of the state prisons of France, and died in the 
Bastille in 1711 ; and lastly, Kreolo Mattioli, a diplomatic 
agent of the Duke of Mantua, who having deceived Louis 
XIV. after receiving his bribes w’as lured over the frontier 
and imprisoned at Pignerol in 1679. Until quite recently 
the latter theory, first broached in 1770, was generally ac- 
cepted, but in a work published in 1873 entitled “ La 


Vdrite sur lo Masque do For,” by M. Jung, it is con- 
clusively disproved. In the despatches aiu\, reports pre- 
served ill the bureau of the ministry of war, 1700 volumes 
of wliich were examined by M. Jung for his work, records 
have been found which show that the prisoner, wM> is 
never referred to by name, was confined and guarded witli 
extreme care at Exiles, St. Marguerite, Pignerol, and tho 
Bastille, simil.ar precautions to thoso already mentioned 
being always taken whenever he w.as removed. M. Jung’s 
own theory is that tho prisoner w'as tho head of a wide- 
spread conspiracy for the poisoning of Louis XIV'., and ho 
identifies him with a gentleman of Lorraine who was 
arrested for this crime in 1673. This solution, however, 
has failed to gain general .acooptauce, and the iny.stcry re- 
' mains almost as great as befora 

, Among the imaginary persons, or rather persons for 
j whom no historie.al existence apart from this question can 
: bo proved, who have been put forward, are that the Iron 
' ^Fask was (1) an illegitim.ate son of Anne of Austria, l)orn 
111 1626; (2) a twin brother of Louis XIV., reared in 
secrecy by the advice of Mazarin to prevent the evils of a 
disputed succession, and imprisoned by Ltuiis XIV. for*he 
same re.ason. It is certain th.at the court had special 
1 reasons for keeping the matter close, as the otliei.al doc i- 
. ments w'hich, under ordinary circumstances, would give thi) 
i necessary information contain nothing, and in all necessary 
! despatches the name of the prisoner is suppressed. It is 
i not at all impossible, however, that the secret mtiy lie 
. hidden somewhere among the otficial ilocnments prcscrvL-cl 
by the French officers of state, and if future investigators 
display the perseverance of M. .Tung it inav yet bo revealed. 

IRON, BfEDIClNAL PROPERTIES OF, The 
therapeutic use of iron has been known for a very long 
I period, cert.ainly more than 2000 years. Iron is an esaen- 
I lial constituent of the blood corpuscles of all vertebrate 
’ animals, forming, as it does, a p.art of the red fluid hanno- 
i globin by whicli they are permeated. In many forms of 
disease the red colouring matter of the blood becomes 
reduced in amount, and the condition knowm as anremia is 
induced. The symptoms of this condition are a pallid 
countenance, the skin under the finger nails and inside 
the eyelids or lips being much whiter thiin usual, a general 
I feeling of weakness and listlessness, shortness of breath, 
lieadaelip, .and a disturbed state of tbe stomarh and bowids, 
i VVlieii women are afiected the uterine functions are (Jtcii 
; irregular or in abeyance; wheie this is the case the com- 
, plexion may assume n greenish tinge. In such conditions 
: of the system the administr.alioii of iron is the most 
j effective of all known remedies, ami as it acts as .a tonio 
I agent directly through the blood, the beneficial eflects an* 

I soon made manifest. There are in.any preparations of this 
j medicine, thirty-three being included in the British Fhanna- 
I copa*ia, though some of these are now seldom used. Among 
! the more important are the following: — Iron wine, made 
! by steeping iron wire in sherry or nualaga; reduced iron. 

a preparation of the oxide in the form of a tasteless powd«T 
j of a grayish-black colour; the carbonate of iron, the active 
ingredient in Griffith’s mixture or pills ; sulphate of iron, 
prepared by dissolving iron wire in oil of vitriol, and 
crj’stallizing the solution ; phosphate of iron, a powder of 
a slate-blue colour, usually given diluted w'ith water in tin* 
form of a syrup ; and tho pcrchloridn of iron, most fre- 
quently used as a tincture, and known ns the tincture of 
steel. Ill diphtheria and erysipelas iron is administered 
in large doses, and bleeding from the lungs, kidneys, or 
stomach is often controlled by the tincture of steel taken 
in a little water. Thread worms infesting the rectum may 
be quickly destroyed and expelled from tho system by tlio 
use of an injection made by adding half a tcaspoonful of 
the tincture of steel to a pint of water. Almost all 
pre^rations of iron, in passing tho intestines, turn tho 
motions block, but tho discolonration does not matter in 
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tho slip^htest degree. Sometimes they also disooloar the 
teeth, but this may generally be prevented by rinsing out 
tho mouth with a little tepid water after talcing the 
medicine. Tho long-continued use of iron has a tendency 
to produce constipation, and where it is necessaiy a saline 
purgative shQuld bo taken now and then. Occasionally, 
when tho ordinary medical forms of iron disagree with a 
patient, it may be taken with advantage in tho natural 
waters of tho chalybeate springs, of which there are many 
in (Ireat Britain. See Chalybeate Spking.s. 

IRON ORES are chiefly obtained from the carbonates, 
oxides, and hydrated oxides of iron. The aulphidea — 
iron pyrites, marcasito, and pyrrhotiiie (magnetic pyrites) — 
are valueless fur tlio production of iron, m the sulphur 
rtiuders the metal red-short, ».e. brittle when hot; these 
ores arc, however, of great cuininercial importance as sources 
t)f sulphur and sulphuric acid. The arsenical pyrites or inis- 
pickel is not used as a source of iron, the arsenic affecting 
the iron in tho same manner as the sulphur. The phos- 
})hate vivianite, also, is a useless ore, the phosphorus ren- 
dering the metal cold-short, i.e. very brittle when cold. 
The titaniferous iron ores, ilincriite, menaccanite, iserine, 
&c., are such refractory ores that they are not generally 
ntili/ed. The silicate ilvaite is a good ore, hut of rare 
occurrence in abundant quantity. 

The carhonatea of iron are probably the most useful 
ores; of these, chalyhito or apatkoae iron ofe is the 
<M vstallized and purest form (FcaCOg). It contains about 
dH percent, of iron and often inueli manganese, it is there- 
fore used for the production speigeleisen, a compound 
of carbon, iron, and manganese (FcMn) 40 , .so largely rc- 
<|uired in the production of Bessemer steel. This ore 
occurs in the carboniferous limestone of Durham, also 
in Cornwall and in the Breiulon Hills, Soiiiersetsliiie. 
Clay ironalotte is the most impf»rtant of British iron ores. 
It is an impure eartliy carbonate, containing from 17 to iiO 
)jer cent, of iron, and occurs in thin beds or nodules in the 
shales of the coal measures of Yorkshire, Derby, Staftbrd, 
and South Wales, Blackband iron.^tone is a similar oie, 
but contains a large proportion of bituminous matter, so 
that it permits of calcination before smelting. It con- 
tains from *21 to 43 per cent, of iron. Tlie Cleveland and 
Northampton iron ores occur in the oolitic limestone. Di. 
Sorl)y has shown that the Clevclan<l deposit was originally 
a limestone, but it has m>w been replaced by ferrous car- 
bonate; the mineral is tliereforcapseudomorph of chalybite 
after calcitc. Tho two latter contain much phosphorus. 

Tho oxitka of iron come next in importance .as ores; 
of tlicse magnetite, the maguetic or black oxide (Fe 304 ) 
is the richest ore; it contains .about 72 per cent, of iron, 
hilt sometimes also sulphur, phosphorus, titanic acid, or 
tilaniuin. It is found mostly in the older crystalline rocks, 
juu! cd the most remarkable do])o.sits being that of Dane- 
mora in Sweden, whence most cd tho Swedish iron; it 
also occurs in Norway, Siberia, tho West of England, and 
there ;irc remarkable bedded deposits of ^th magnetite and 
hematite in tho LaureDti.an rocks of Canada .and in the 
United States. Red heinatito is tho ferric oxide (FC 3 O 3 ), 
and contains about 70 {lerccnt. of iron ; its crystalline forms 
sire known as specul.ir iron ore and micaceous iron ore or 
iron glance. There are several amorphous and earthy forms ; 
all however aro anhydrous, and give a red streak. This ore 
occurs largely in pockets in the carboniferous limestone 
about Whitehaven (Cumberland) and UIvcrston (I^nca- 
shire). ^ Much of it i.s tho variety known as kidney ore, 
mammillated externally and with a radiated flbroiis in- 
ternal structure ; it also occurs in Sweden, Norway, and 
in tho United States, Canada, &c. Tho Beljaat or Antrim 
iron area belong to this class. They occur between the 
upper and lower flows of tho Miocenu basalts, and consist 
of pisolites of hematito in a matrix of alumina and ferric 
oxide. They contain titanic acid, which renders them refrac- 


toi^; otherwise they are free from injurious impurity, and 
being basic in character were largely employed for mixing 
with the silicious hein:ititcs from tho Ulverston district. 
Brown hematito is the hydrated oxide ( 2 Fea 08 - 3 U 20 ) ; it 
contains about CO per cent, of iron, gives a brown streak, 
and generally occurs in mass in an earthy form. GOthitc 
is its crystalline variety. Other varieties are Bog-iron ore, 
I^ke ore, &c. Bog-iron ores have been largely smelted in 
Canada, but generally they contain a large percentage of 
phosphorus. Lake ores occm* in Sweden, Finland, &c. 
Brown hematite or limonite occurs at the Forest of Dean, 
Glamorgan.shire, Devon, Northampton, Lincoln, in France, 
Germany, &c. It frequently also occurs as lh«j gossan 
of other metalliferous lodes. This ore is often ern]»lo\ed 
for the pnrific.ation of gas. Franklinitc has boon usc-d as 
an iron ore in the United States; it consists of the oxides 
of iron, manganese, and zinc in variable proportions, and is 
found mostly associated with zinc ores in a thick bed in 
the Silurian limestone near Hamburg, New Jersey. Zinc 
is first extracted from the ore, and the residue then smelted 
for speigeleisen. 

IRON PYRZ'TES is a mineral of the utmost import- 
ance in tho arts, for although as a s#->uree of iron it is 
almost valueless, owing to the deleterious effect of liui sul- 
phur, yet from it a very large proportion of the commercial 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) is oht.aiDed. Coppenis (sul- 
phate of iron), alum (sulphate of alumina), and inneh of the 
crude sulphur (brimstone) are also obtained from it, 

Irfii pyrites, mandic or pyrite (Gr. pur^ fire), is a bi- 
sulphide of iion (F’eSg), having a b.irdncs.s of b and speeifi.- 
gravity of 5. It crysUillizes in the oct:ili*‘iiral s\-stein. 
most usually in cubes with striated faces. The strise. 
alternate faces, are at right angles, showing the cube to 
be but the limiting-funn of the pentagonal dodec.ahedron. 


V 
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- ~ Oi’t.'ibedrim of Ir-''n T'lriti'*., 

showing facvs ot tho cry-'t il 
Aggregation of Crystals ol with small sfoi'iid.iiy crysi- 
Iron Tyritcsl tals attHcl.i il. 

the striiu being produced by the oscillatit r: » f tl i* faces. 
It occurs also rnttisive, in finely dissemii.aud n vitals or 
particles, .and sometimes in ikhIuIcs with a i.idi.itcd fibrous 
structure. It is generally bras> vtllow in i.. K»ur. .and lias 
a splendent inct.illic lustre, is brittli-. .ln^l gives a brown 
black streak. 

Pyrites occur in nnany crystalline and mctamorpbic 
rocks, uImi in well 'developed crv ^tal", in fine slate, shalcN 
v^c. It is a stable mineral, except when it contains some 
of tho dimorphic form marcasite, which crystallizes in the 
rhombic sysietii. When this is present it dectmipo^os 
rapidly on exposure to flie air and moisture, staining the 
rock brownish-} clh'w. It is of constant occurrence in 
mineral veins ^ls^oei,lted with other ores, anvl is the sub- 
stance fVom which the gossan mostly results. It frequently 
contains a small percentage of copper (cupriferous pyrites) 
or minute quantities of the precious metals (auriferous pyr- 
ite.s), and is frequently the source of much of the stream gold- 
Most of tho pyrites used iu tho British Isles was some 
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time ago obtained from the Wicklow mines, Ireland, now it 
almost altogether comes from the Huelva district in Spain, 
where huge lonticnlar masses of pyrites and marcasite occur 
conformably with the clay slate and associated with intru- 
sive masses of dioritc; it is considered as possible — and 
some of the accompanying phenomena favour the idea — 
that they tlioinselves may be intrusive. These pyrites are 
cupriferous and contain traces of the precious metals. 
After the extraction of the sulphur, the residue (cinder) is 
treated by a wet process and lixiviated for the contained 
copper and other valnable metals. 

IRONSIDES, THE, perhaps the most famous regi- 
ment of the world, wero tlm cavalry soldiers raised 
and commanded by Cromwell himself. Early in the war 
Cromwell saw that a mere rout of discontented serving- 
men and mercenaries were no match for tho brilliant 
chivalry whom tlio king led. He theiefore, in his practical 
way, set to work to get together a troop of “ God-fearing 
men;” and early in 16*13 he was able, by constantly 
weeding out the inferior men and substituting better, to get 
such a thousand troopers as there was not the like of in 
that age. No plundering, drinking, disorder, or impiety 
was allowed. 'I’liey had the fear of God — other fciir had 
they none. “ Not a man swears of Colonel Cromwells 
soldiers Imt lie pays his twelve pence,” says a newspaper of 
the time, the Elenchus Motuunu Cromwell was able to 
write uMiis regiment in the Eastern Association as early as 
September, 1643, “ God hath given it to our handful ; let 
us endeavour to keep it. 1 had rather have a plain russet- 
coated captain that knows what he lights ft>r, and loves 
what he knows, than that which you call a gentleman and 
is nothing else. I honour a gentleman that is so indeed.” 
And again, 11th Scpteiubur, 1643, speaking of his having 
spent already £1100 or £1200 of his own, he adds, “I 
desire not to seek myself, but I have little money of my 
own to help my soldiers ; I have a lovely company ; you 
wouhi respect them did you know them. They are no 
anabaptists, they are honest sober Cliristians — they expect 
to be used as men ! ” They were the first red-coated 
soldieis. clioosing the colour to clearly distinguish them 
in battle, for confusion had arisen through each yeoman- 
soldier Wearing his oi dinary russet. The red coats began 
in the summer of 1643. There is a characteristic letter 
of Cromwell to another regiment, ordered by the Eastern 
Association to follow the pattern of the Ironsides. “To 
Mr. Russell, at his Quarters, Burnley by Bow', 1643. Sir, 
i learn your troops refuse tho new coats. Say this; wear 
them, or go liomc. I stand no nonsense from any one. 
It is a needful thing we be all as one in colour, much ill 
having been from diversity of clothes — to slaying. Sir, I 
pray yon heed this. — Oliver Cromwell.” This regiment 
soon earned its nickname of the Ironsides. It was per- 
petually in action, and never sustained a defeat. At 
Winceby (where Cromwell was nearer death than ever 
after) the Ironsides charged singing psalms, with their 
colonel in the van ; they cleared all Lincolnshire by them- 
selves of tlie Cavendislies, and they required but little 
help so thoroughly to clear the eastern counties that the 
king had never after any hold there. They routed the best 
cavalry in the regular army at Marston Moor, under 
Rupert himself, the king’s nephew; and had not Man- 
chester, against Cromwell’s urgent prayers, stayed them, 
they would have probably tenninated the war at Newbury’s 
•jcond battle by capturing the flying king, almost in their 
hands. As their commander said with honest pride, when 
he was monarch of all England (speech to second Parlia- 
ment, Idth April, 1657), “ I raised such men as had the 
fear of God before them, as made some conscience of what 
they did ; and from that day forward I must say to you, 
/Aey were never beaten, and wherever they were engaged 
against the enemy they beat continually.” See Carlyle’s 
** Cromwell,” paetim^ 


IRONY (Gr. ctVdncia), a refined species of ridicule* 
which, under tho guise of oarnestness an^ simplicity, 
exposes all undue pretensions, even while it professes 
to honour and admit them. Socrates was a great master 
of irony ; in fact, it has been happily said he raised it to 
the digiifty of a philosophical method. Thf Greek eiron 
was a dissembler who said loss than he thought, who held 
hack the full expression of his sentiments. The modern term 
is not therefore coincident with tho Greek, but is rather an 
amplification of it. Tho Greek irony was an affectation of 
ignorance by a superior person. Modern irony also includes 
the further assumption of a false character in order to 
reduce the opponent’s position to ridicule. Defoe’s “Shortest 
Way with Dissenters ” (to banish the hearers and hang the 
preachers) is possibly the most successful piece of irony 
extant. Ho deceived both sides. The Tories wrote to 
congratulate him, the Whigs denounced him as a recreant. 
On his confessing the irony the enraged Tories put him in 
the pillory. But in general, among English authors, the 
writings of Swift contain the most numerous and most 
happily expressed examples of imny. 

ZRRADIA'TION is that dazzling effect of brilliant 
light upon the eye by which a bright object looks larger 
than its real size. Thus, when w*e sec the “ old moon in 
the new moon s anns,” tho dark part of the moon being 
faintly lit by carthshinc reflected from the earth, then we 
clearly see that the bright crescent belongs to a larger 


sphere than the dark spheroid. The difference is marked. 
It can be shown also by the increased size of a white 
square on a bla<-k ground over a black square (on a white 
ground) uf the same size. This cflect lias great n^stilts in 
apparently magnifying the size of the stars. It varies 
verv much in different persons. 

IRRAWADDY. See Ii:AWAi>nr. 

IRRIGA'TION. Of all the substances which rr»nenr 
in the vegetation and growth of plants water is the most 
essential. The W’armer the cliinate and the more rapid 
the evaporation, the more luxuriant is tho vegetal h)ii, pro- 
vided there be an abundant sup}>ly of w’atcr. This circum- 
stance has suggested the plan of diverting streams from 
their original courses, and conducting them in channels to 
fertilize as great an extent of land as possible. In China 
and in India, as well as in Egypt, ingenious methods of 
watering lands have been adopted from the most remote 
ages. No expense has been thought t(iO great to secure a 
supply of w'Atcr, and to distribute it in the most advan- 
tageous manner. 

Tho whole art of irrigation may be deduced from two 
simple rules: first, to give a sufficient supply of water 
during all the time the plants are growing ; and secondly, 
never to allow it to accumulate so long as to stagnate. 
The supply of water must come from iiataral lakes and 
rivers, or from artificial wells and ponds, in whicli it is 
collected in sufficient quantity to disperse it over a certain 
surface. As the water must flow over the hind, or in 
channels through it, the supply must be above the level of 
the land to be irrigated. But there must also be a ready 
exit for the water, and therefore the land must not be so 
low as the natural level of the common receptacle of the 
waters, whether it be a lake or the sea to which they run. 
Along the banks of running streams nature points out the 
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<lec1ivity. A channel which receives the water at a point 
hifj;her than that to which the river flows may be dug with 
a mneh smaller declivity than that of the bed of the river, 
and made to carry the water much hif^lier than the natural 
banks. It may thenco bo distributed so as to descend 
slowly, and water a c^)nHidcrable extent of ground in its 
way to rejoin the stream. This is by far the most common 
mode of irrigation, and the shape, size, and direction of the 
channels are regulated by the nature of the surface and 
other circumstances, which vary in almost every situation. 
When there is a considerable fall and a sufficient supply of 
water, a scries of channels may be made, so situated below 
each other that the second collects the w.ater which the 
first has supplied, and in its turn bccorneH a feeder to 
irrig.atc the lower parts of the declivity ; a third channel 
receives the water and distributes it lower down, until the 
last pours it into the river. This is called catch-work, 
because the water is cjiiight from one channel to nnothor. 

It is by far the cheapest plan of irrigation, and ns it can 
be Applied to a hilibidc as well as to a level field, its 
adoption is rapidly extending. A small rill, which is often • 
quite dry in suinincr, may still by judicious irianagcment | 
bo made to improve a considerable portion of land ; its ; 
waters may.be collected and allowed to accumulate in a { 
pond or reservoir, and let out occasionally, so that none { 
be lost or run to w.iste. If there is but a small quantity i 
it must be husbanded and m.adc to flow over as* great a I 
surface as possible. If there is not .a want of water, there , 
may be a want of declivity to enable it to flow oft*, which, ! 
it should always be remembered, is an essential pait of j 
irrigation. Art may in this case assist nature by forming 
a passage for the water, either in its course towards the 
land to be irrigated, or from it after it has etTccted its 
purpose. 

When the surface to be irrigated is very fl it and nearly 
level, it is necessary to form artificial slopes for the water 
to run o\cr. The whole of the ground is laid in hnud 
beds, nntlulatiiig like the waves of the sea ; and the water, 
c.arried along the ridge of each bed, is allowed to flow 
down the slopes. 

Expel fence has show’ii that there arc particular seasons 
when the water has the best effect. During fmst the 
water-meadows, having a current of water continually 
flowing over tliera, are protected from the cfl'ect of frost, 
and tlie grass will continue to glow as long as the water 
flows over it. Too much moisture, howexer, would be 
injtiiiou.s, and the meadows are therefon* hud dry hy 
shutting tlic flood-gates wbenc\cr tlie temperature of the 
air is above freezing. By this nianngeiiuMit the grass 
grows rapidly at tlie first sign of spring. Befiire the dry 
upland meadows have recoxered the effects of frost and 
begun to vegetate, the herhajp of the xvatcr-incadows is 
already hixurinnt ; and by jumeiuiia inanagemeiit three or 
four crops of grass are obtained in each sc.'isoii, or only j 
one ahiindant crop is made into hay, and the sheep and 
cattle feed off the others. 

In hot weather much mischief may be done by injudicious 
flooding. In xviutor, on the contrary, the land may be 
covered with water for weeks without injury; and if an 
earthy deposit takes place, the subsequent feitility is 
greatly increased. But this is not properly irrigation; it 
is inundation, and the etVeets depend entirely on different 
causes. On the other hand, water may be carried in small 
clmnnela through meadows without being alhixvt'd to over- 
flow; this is watering, but not properly irrigating. The 
great advantage of water-meadows in England is not so 
\ much the increased quantity of grass or h.ay which is 
obtained when they are mown, ns the early feed in spring, 
when all kinds of nutritive fodder are scarce. 

When it is intended to form a water-meadow on a surface 
which is nearly level, the whole of the land must be laid in 
beds about 20 or 80 feet wide ; the middle or crown of 
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these beds being on a level with the main feeders, and the 
bottoms or drains on a level with the lower exit of the water, 
or a little above it. Gras.^seed being sown over tln'S/' beds 
the water may be let on for a very short time, to make them 
spring. As soon os the g(uhs is 2 or 3 inches above grtiuud 
a regular flooding may be given, and in a very short time 
the sward will he complete, Int^tead of sowing seed, Infls 
of grass cut from old sward may he s|.iea<l over the newdy 
formed beds, and they will mjoii cover the ground. 

It seems essential to the foriiiatiou of a good water- 
meadow that the bottom be porous and ficM* fioin stagnant 
water ; hence under-draining is often indispeiis.djl<* before 
a water-meadow can be established ; and a peat hog. if 
drained and consolidated, may lja\e w}it**r caiji».'d in 
surface, and piodnec very good herbage. If tlje s< jl js a 
very stift* clay, draining is almost indispen’-able w),».r<- a 
water-meadow is to he made. 

The usual time of letting on tlie water on water-me.ulo A', 
is just before Cliristmas, and it may continue to flow 'i’.t 
the land as longaa the fro<t lasts ; in mild weatijer it m.iy 
be turned off during the day and put on again at n gi.: 
until the frost is gone. The grass xvill soon begin to gn..\. 
and be ready to be fed off. When tills is (ior.e, the w.iter 
is immediately let on for a short time, and turned off .ig.ilu 
to allow the ground to dry after a few daxs’ iloodini'. ami 
the water is let c,ii again at short interval. Tlie warmer 
the air is, the shorter time must the water be allowed 
cover the meadows. By means iff judicious irrigation p-od 
gra.'is crops may l>c obtained xear aft* r \ear without any 
manure being put on the laud. 

Irrigation is not practi?ed to such an ext«nt in Gn at 
Britain as seems desirable. 1 Im x\ liob* f •£ the w ater-inead* w s 
! do not probably ext red DJD.oni) anes. and are cl.ietly vtisi- 
fined to the south and w'(•^t of Kngl ind, On tlie l.’ontine.’.t 
the great plains and \.\llexsof the Po, Adige, Tagu<, D- uio, 
and <»thcr rivers aie svstiinatitally inigated, and i:.e r 
feitility wonderfully incriiued in con'‘equ«*nee. Tin* >\ “t* m 
is also very exten*'i\ely ]nii>ued in Imlii, and i*' being 
extended in every direciuMi iii that ct-uniry. 

The di^lrilmti* n of liquiil manure over the lan.l an-wus 
the same pnipo-^e .'t- irrigation : :u.d fu*m tie- sali>l.ot»iy 
resuks which have attended this pbin of incisa-mg t) ■* 
feitility of iJie st il. there can be n * dt ubt tl.it it w.il ’ • 
more and inure rest*rl'*d to. An iMei.‘>l\e ti.ut if lai . 
hing between I’urlubcllo .ami Leil).. km wn as the (.Va! 
cnt.niiy meadows, has for some time bu n e.»\t‘nd w.th ti ■* 
sewage of Edinbuigh, and mw vieldN a n-nt of at ha-t 
4.*2n an acre, Gravs is cut **n it fn in tbiee to five t.iiit '' 
a year, and as much .a.s 10 tons an li.ave l>een obta.iua 
at :i cutting. The advantages of this appiiialiuii of l.qi..d 
mamnewillbc furtlier shown under t?h\v At.i:, T i ii 1/ v- 
T1«».N OF, 

IRRITABIL'ITY is the speci.il prnpcitv < f ti < l.vliig 
muscle and nerve. See Mis* i s. Ni iivi . 

I IR'VINE l^foimeily wiilttii Jru\?,rt .a:' 1 Ir^r,'ut \ a sca- 
I port of Scotland, in the cdinly of Ayr. i" simatid on the 
! iH'rth b.auk of the livtr livine. .i little Ih!"Vi its ci'iilluence 
I witli the G.irnock. 77 miles i-f Ldaihurgli, and 

400 miles from London bv the (J! isl""* asri South-\\ esteiii 
Railway. Formerly the sea cane u]) elo'^e to the towr.. 
and ves.M*ls were loaded and d;»i!.ai.;id at the Sv.ag.ate. as 
it is still called; but the town m w nearly h.iif a mile 
■ distant from the liarlmur, whieli h.is a good quay, ni,d 
: admits vess«ds of 100 tons. Iivine is one of the im 
i aucii'iU of the roval burglis of Scotland, and is also a 
' pailiamcntiiry hurgli, included in the Avr district, ll.e 
; principal buildings aie tlie academy, the town-house, two 
} hanks, parish chuivh, two Free churches, two I'liiled 
j rreshyterian churches, an Ebtablished church, a B.i]»ti>t 
I chaptd, and a Roman Catholic chapel. A statue of Ixrd 
.Justice-general Boyle was erected in 1867. Four chemical 
I works, iix>n foundries, anchor works, rope-walks, distilleries 
2 
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and tanneries afford omplovnicnt. The imports consist 
chiefly of timber, jrrain from America, and largo quantities 
of grain ami butter from Ireland. The exports arc chiefly 
co.al8 and young trees. John Gault, author of “ Annals of 
the Parish *’ and other works, and James Montgomery, the 
poet, were natives of the town; and Rums was for a short 
time en£:ai;ed in business in it as a flax-dresser. The popu- 
lation of the parliamentary burgh in ISsi was 8503. 

IRVING, REV. EDWARD, a famous pnlpit orator 
ami one of the founders of a religious seet, was born .at Annan 
ill Pumfriesshire, -1th August, 179*2. He studied at the Uni- 
^i i-'itj^ of Kdinburgli, and there acquired such marked dis- 
tinction in the exact sciences, th.at before reaehing his seven- 
teenth year he was recommended by Professor Leslie for the 
.'.'tiiation of teacher of inathcm.atics in the burgh school of 
Haddington, where he became the tutor of Jane Welsh, 
afterwards the %^ife of Thomas Carlyle. In the following 
year be was appi'inted to a similar otlico in Kirkcaldy, where 
lie remaim'd nearly seven years, at thes;uno time laboriously 
stud\ing theology and attending at intervals the divinity 
hall at Kdinburgli, with the view of entering the chmvli. 
In 1819 lie was liceii'^ed as a preacher in connection with 
the l''stahli.vhod Church of Scotland by tin* presbytery of 
Annan; and happening to preach in St, Cicorgo's Church, j 
Kuimiurgh. Dr. Chalmers, who was one of his hearers, was 
so favourably improsed with liis discourse that he .ap- 
pdnted him his .assistant in the parish of St. John’s, 
(ila«gow. After spending three years in Gl.a’jgow, perhaps 
tin* happic^t and most useful poiod t*f his life, he was 
invited to become the p i'.tor of a Prc'<hyterian chapel in 
Cross Street, Hatton Garden, London, attaclied to the 
Caledonian Asylum. He accordingly settled in London in 
August, 1S22. The chapel was at that time nearly empty, 
ami was bcsidt s situated in an ob'.euro and unfavourable 
Ircaiity; but in the course of a few weeks Irving’s rem.aik- 
.ab’e fetric of oratory cau-jcd an cxtraonlinary sensation in 
the metropolis, ai.d tlie mean-looking, dingy .sanctuary in 
Hatton Gaideii wa-. thronged, Sunday after Sunday, with 
statcMnen, philo.'sopbers, poets, painters, literary men, 
meiLli.'ints. peers, fashion. tide holies, mingled with shop- 
k'rjM'vs and meehanies, ^^hile many hnmlreds were unable 
to obt.iin admissir.n. About a year after l.is settlement 
in London be publi>heil a volume of discourses, under the 
title of — •• For the Oracles of God, Four Gralions; For 
.ludgments to Come, an Argument, in nine p,nts,” three 
editions of which were called for in little uu»re th.'iii .^ix 
Ir\ing’.s pojml.arity continued \\ith no abatement 
for about two years, and a new church w.is erected hir him in 
liCgeiit .Square, capable of accoiriiiiodatiiig jiersons. 

After a time, however, the fashionable wnrbl grew tiretl of j 
liirn, and he found his hope of beroming the 1( ador »»f a <rreat 
religions revival among the leaders of society incap.ibJc of 
realization. It Mas under the influence of' this seij^c of 
fai’’irc that he began to devote himself with characteristic 
aidour to the exposition of iinfulfllled prophecy, and ilia 
balky voluTije, entitled** Hal^ylon and Infidelity foredoomed 
bj. <iod,'* 1X20, he ventured to predict the ex.aet date of 
li.«* ‘,'.1 cd o\ erthrow of popery and infidelity, and confidiaitly 
1.\«'d !i ISfiS as the period when the millennial reign of 
( lai^t was to coinrneiice on e.arth. He next adopted the 
f-pa.if ii that it was u'ant of faith alone nliich prevented 
tl.H iniiMculouv r»ifts conferred upon the primitive chuich 
fiom bring enjfyeil by the chnrcli in modern times; and 
ha^illg for some time c*arne.stly prayed for and eagerly 
expected the return of t]je«e gifts, he soon became infected 
with the religious frenzy which at this period broke out at 
How on the Frith of Clyde, and declared hi.s firm belief in 
the truth of the claims whieh some of hi.s fanatical followers 
made to the power of Morking miraelc.s and speaking in 
uiikno^vn tongues. He aUo began to dis.scminate, both 
fiom the pulpit and the press, notions respecting the 
alleged peccability of our Lords human nature, which in the 


judgment of the presbytery of London, before which Iio 
was arraigned in 1830, were decidedly heretical, and in 
consequence of which ho M*as ejected from his new church 
ill Regent Square in 1832, and in 1833 deposed from tho 
ininistiy by tho presbytery of Animn, which laid licensed 
him. A new chapel was built for him by bis followers in 
Newman Street, and a new form of Christianity was 
gradually developed, bnt his health began to give way 
under his incessant labour ami excitement; ho repaired 
to Scotland for change ami repose, but died in (ilasgow, 
8th December, 1834, in the forty-third year of his 
qge. With all his frailtie.s Kdward Ii*ving M'as a iiifin of 
devout and earnest spirit, honest, simplo-liearted, ami of 
umi.annted fearlessness. 'I'liomas Carlyle, who was an in- 
timate and life-long friend, writes concerning him— “ Rut 
for Irving I had not known what the communion of man 
'With man means. His was tho freest, brotherliest, bravc.st 
human soul mine c\er came in contact with: 1 c:ill him. on 
the M'hole, tho host man I have ever, after tri.al enough, 
found in this M'orld, or now hope to find.” In addition to 
the works .already mentioned, he publi.>hcd a mi^.'‘i^)llJu•y 
“Oration’* in 1821; an Introdiieton* Kss.ay to Ri'^lnp 
Horne’s ** Commentary on thelVsalms” in 1S2 1 ; and “Si r- 
mons, Lectures, and Oeeasimial l)iscoiir.'‘es,'’ in Ibree voK, 
in 1828. An admirable life of tlibs extracu-din.'iiy man 
w:is written by ]Mrs. Oliphant, the well-known noveli'st; 
and “ Selections from the Sermons ami Writings of the 
Rev. Fduard Irving” Inis been published by his nephew, 
the Rev. G. Carlyle, who h.'i'i also puhlishcil .a collected 
eilitiou of his woiks in live volumes. See nNo (’arlyle’.s 
“ Remijiiseences,” vol, i.. and tlie same author’s articl«* on 
Kdward Irving published in his “ Misc»'llani«'s.'’ 

IRVING. WASHINGTON. r>nc f)f the most plensim; 
.niul popular of .\meriean writers, w.as boni .at N‘‘W York 
on th»* 3rd of April, 178,3, He was of Sc<'tti>li origin, Isis 
father belonging to a family of Irvings long settled in tin* 
Orkney ]*'lai]ds. The cailieNt contributions Wasliingturi 
made to literature wen* light sketches of men.'ind manners, 
puMiriiod in 1802 in the Xtir York Mornim/ Chroti!rh\ 
In 1803 he travelled extensively in Southern Kuiope, p.iid 
ii visit to Kngl.iml, returning lioinc in 180fi, and contri- 
buted a series of hmitorons essays to a periodical railed 
Sahnof/fiudt. In isni* Irving pnbli.shed his first bo#»k, the 
‘* History' of New York, by Diedrich Kniekerboeker,'* ;i 
burlesque chronicle written in a \ein of such quiet humour 
that it h.is sometimes hc-en taken for a vinitabb; histnrv. 
.\bi.ut this time living was admitted a partner in th»* 
thiiving eommercial house wiiieh hi‘« firotliers ha«l inherited 
fn ui their father. He aDo edited the Afifihrfh Mafj tzinc, 
In l8ltJ he visited F.ngl iinl, ami w.as iutrodneed to Sir 
Walter ,Seott. In the same year disaster overtook the 
firm to whieh he belonged, .and lie turned to literature, not 
as .a p,a.stiine, but as a resouice. Two eminent ])ublis)iejs 
refused the ‘’Sketch Rook,” part of which luid appiareil in 
New Yoik; but Scott came to the rescue, ami adiised 
Murray to publi.sh it. Its .success was immeiliatc ami 
immeu>c. For hi.s next w'oik, “ Rr.acebiidgo ll.all,” the 
publislier offeied 1000 guin'*as without .seeing the MS. 
“Tales of a Traveller” followed in 1821. During a resi- 
dence in Madrid Irving wrote the “Life and Voyages of 
Columbn.s ” (which w.as published in 1 8’>,s, .md remains a 
.slamlard woik on the subject), “ The Voyages of the Gom- 
paiiion.s of Columbus, ” “The Conquest of Granada,” “'Ihe 
Alhambra,” *’ Legends of the Ciniqiiest of Spain,” and 
“M.ahornet and hl.s Succc.ssors ;” whieh were piildished at 
intervals up to tho year 1849. In 1829 lie was appointed 
secretary to the American legation in I^iridon. In 1831 
the University of Oxford conferrctl on him tho degree of 
LL.D. ; and of the two gold medals placed by George IV, 
at tho disposal of the Roy.il Society of Literature, Irving 
received one and Mr. Hallain tho other. Resigning ins 
diplomatic fanctions in 1831, be returned to America a 
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distingaished and respected man. A visit to the Rocky ' 
Mountains urodiiccd his “ Tour on tlio Prairies,” after- 
wards repuldishcd, with his “ Recollections of Abbotsford 
and Newstcad,” in the Crayon Miscellany of 1835. In 
“Astoria,” 1H3C, he sketched the history of the remarkable 
enterprise which his friend John .Taeob Astor had set on 
foot many years before, to carry the fur trade across the 
Itocky Mountains. The “ Adventures of Captain Bonntiville ” 
eamo from liis pen in 1837, and numerous stories and 
essays in the Knickerbocker Mayazine^ aiterwanls collected 
under tlic title of “Wolfert’s Roost.” To 1811 beloiifts 
his “ Life and Poetical Remains of Mar;.'aret David5.on.<* 
In 1842 he was appointed minister to Spain. Jteturnin^ 
to America in 1815, he lived on his estate, called Snnnyside, 
on the banks of the Hudson, 2.^ miles from New York, 
where he dispensed a liberal hospitality. In 1849 he pub- 
lished his “ Life of Goldsmith,” and in 18.i0 completed his 
Inst work, “ The Life of Washin^^ton.” He dii*«l at .Suiiiiy- 
side, in his beventy-eij^hth year, on the 28th November, 
1859, having; enriched the literature of his country with 
many excellent works, and bequeathing to the biography 

authorship a life sinpjuhrly pure, honourable, and happy. 
His life has been publi.shed by his m-phew. Pierce Irviiij;. 
The finest edition of his works is that kno\Mi as the 
(icolTrcy Crayon edition, published in twenty-six \olumcs 
at New York in 1880. 

ZB'VINGZTES. the name commonly ;^iveii to a small 
.sect of Christians of modern oiigin, who, rejeclin;? absolutely 
this desij^nation, apeak of themselves as tho ("atholic and 
Apostolic Church. The society arose in 1829-30 in con- 
nection with tho ministry of the Rev, Kdward Irvin*:, and 
was as.sociated with certain manifestations which his fol- 
lowers claimed to be inspired by the Holy (ihost. They 
took the format first of bpeakin;; in unknown'tom^ues — /.c. 
unintellipble l.in;:un;;o, and in tlie utteianee of piopheei«‘s. 
Gradually a new sy.stein of church ;:overnment was evoUcjl, 
and tho final result was the establishment <*f a rcpilar 
church. Its most peculiar tenet is that the .ipnstnlic 
order has been revived, and tliat tlie ( tiicr ouhrs in the 
cliurch should be that of (^1) piophet, (2) e\.inc:» li'-t, (3) 
pastor. The eongrepitions aie placed under the chair:e of 
aiiKcls or bishops, the other orders menti^aicd, d* 'u«r<, 
and elders, the ministry bein^ supjiorted by fice-will wiot- 
in^s and a tithe of the income of .all the incinbta In 
doctrine the Catholic Apostolic Church accepts the Ap« ^tlcs\ 
Nicene, and Athanasian cn eds, and .also most of the idi as 
cointnoii to Christianity. Its members luaintuin, howi\er. 
that the mystery, miracle, .ami inspiiatioii of apostolic 
times arc given also in the pr<*scnt to prcp.ire bclic\t as for 
Christ's seeond coming. In its woi-ship it uses a very elaborate 
symbolism, .and tho Kuoharist, eoncerning which a peculiar 
doctiiiic is held, is celebrated e\ery Suiul.ay and fnajucntly 
during Iho week. The doctiine.s of traiiHibstantUtion .and 
consubstantiation are rejected, hut the bretlnen believe iii 
the objective prcstaice of Cliiist in tbe s,acred clcjnents, and 
keep a portion on tiie .altar at the time of ordinary worship. 
Tho Catholic Apostt.lic Church has been f.a\ouied with 
wealthy and influent i.al palionage from the first, and it 
has established itself in Scotland, Ireland, the colonies, tin* 
Continent, and Ann'riea, hut tli« congregations are .Miiall 
and tho body has long since ceased to nttiact much public 
ifttoiitioii. 

ISAAC X., CnMNKNO.s (^Kommnoa\ the tlist llyzaiitinc 
emperor of that family. (Tho Coinnenoi came in with an 
Isaac and went out with an Isaac.) He rose to great favour 
with tho people, and occupied many .state post.s. Fin.iIIy 
ho was proclaimed by the army in Asia, 1057, and deposed 
Michael VI., Slat August, 1057. He ruled excellently, 
and the^ empire, in the utmost disorder at his accession, 
soon revived. He had a hard stniggle with the Hungaii.iiis, 
whom ho drove off in 1069. After that, being seized with 
severe illness, ho resigned tlie crown in favour of his general. 
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Constantine Dukas. He retired to a mona.stery and died 
in 1001. 

Isaac II., Axcki-os CoMNj.xr»H, emperor (118.‘i-l 204), 
opposed tho pasSiigc of^tlic crusaders under Frederick 
Barbarossa, emperor of Cennany, 1189, but eventually 
furnished a fleet for their cios.sing into Asia. He was 
dethroned and blinded by Ab-xios, his bnither, 1195. Ho 
was rcstoreil by the crus.aders and crowned jointly with his son 
oil condition of ratifying a treaty hi^ son 1 j;ii 1 eiiteied into 
with them, 18th July, 1203. Ih: was ini^embly put to 
death after the departure of the ciusfider'^ ly In- i lianiber- 
lain, Alexius Dukas, 25th .January, 12nl, ai.d the tiaitor 
succeeded to the tbroiii'. 

ISAAC HEINRICH, the first gre .it (hrni.in innsloal 
composer, was born at ITague about 1 150, ai.d «ii'. 1 about 
1520. He was at one time the f.iiunrite cuinpo^er to 
L»ircn7.o de' Medici, .and te.iclier of l.i^ childien. A MS. 
of Isiuic'.s of 1488 is extant, wben- hi^ inn^Ic acfnii|»ani< ■> 
a dramatic poem r.f Lf.ren/o biinsclf. I-i‘.er h** in the 
ser\i<‘C of the Finperur Maximilian I. Minli of Laaf ^ 
m.ass-niusic has been reprinted. It is of gr- at im lit, Ihit 
what makes him specially remarkable l,is eompu-iition of 
iri.iny of the most famous hymn lime**, ►th h .a>> '* O w'eii, 
icli iiiiiss dicli la^-scn,” a great favourili* wil.i Bacii. 

ISABEL LA OF CASTILE, feuni.'.mi d t/ifi Catholic 
d uighter of John II. of Ca'^tib*. was lioni 22inl Aj'iil. 1451. 
in 1109 shf" married liercou>ln Ferdii..nid, ‘•on .John II. 
of Ar.igon, .and in D'T 1, on tin* di-.itii (-1 her hi«dher Henry, 
she w.as piocbihiied (^necni of Castile .imi Lion. In I47l» 
Fcrdinaml inberll* «1 the iroun of Ai hv th<- «leat]i of 
his father, and tl^n^ the two ino-t ]•o.^lJfuI inonan Li* s 
of the peninsula wciu ineeipciiMted. Ih** public cvtnts of 
the nniiej reign will he b and rceindul under 1 1 kdi- 
NANi» V. Mrietly pioJiN from gjilhoi.d Dii.elli raided 
gically lh»‘ moial tone i.f tie* SjMni‘‘h rouit. .‘in I .tided by’ 
C.inlinal Xnneiie/. imj*'*'-*.! stiater nlMij:.!.* among tlie 
<lelgy. Mie ene»)Ur.igi d the ti i>i*‘ of t).e (< uMry. froujht 
I to ij.itig.ite lije si \i litn .s of ta.\.iii'nj. auvl ."i .a - d !.• i -' '.l In 
the tii.iN ami d.ingei- t.f the e.tmp.iigii .tg.tin-t th'* Mi or-. 
It w.is Isahella wLi» tii-t cnti it.in.i .i the l-,fty 
Columbn«, .and it wa-- at h'.r .-e li.i! i i- In t exjii.il.- 

. tioii was littcvl out. Iho ^t:iln:ih of 1 ■ i i.*I _I.ui- vn’.vio- 
I tion-, howtVtT, j.l.n e i l.tr gri.itly imdi i tie .iihr*' of 
’ the mine n.niow -miniK'i .and iotol. r mt of il . 

I clerL,'. .'ind the dlhl iNpul'ii I! of l).i Ji w- .I’.’.tl t!.e j:.tl 
diulioiiof tlic Inqui-Itii n wiotjghr ni.-<i.'l*to . i. >- • 

, exttii-ixe in it*> elle.is tl,.it ti.i inii.i) h..> n \ir - i.i- h*t’. 
rfpaiioil. >l’e dicii at Mid.na 'b 1 2 It:, No\i 

l.aG, biqiieathing i'l ciown. -i e l...d .t.\» i} - h- p*. 

je,i!eii-iy indejH ndi nt if l.t r hr.-: .md. to 1. : i. . ; ! • : 

] .and her jiwiK v.Iii. a i ..ne.- :.-e ii*-’ t • 

Feiiimaml, whom .-he I • ni.vi h, uw !•..!•» :■ • \i'y 

.‘i^.un. N’e I’lc.-toll's ** lli^l^.;^ ii.' h‘ 1 ».. . .•r.vi 

and l-abell.i. ” 

ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC. ORDER OF, a 

Sp.ini-h oi.h r < f k’.'.ig..tl.* i I'l Itiie.li.I • It <:.d \ II.. 
in l>l.’t, .a> a law.nd f e,- tl e ih b i. i * : t ' * j ■ -.-ions u! 
^pani-h Aunai^.i. 1 he - i- He hv m oI the irdoi. 

and it ha- il.tw ih.-e.- ^um.l es . cennneiicrs. .and 
kniglit-. It i- low II '.'biiiii ii 1 iii h.Mi- if .-er\ioe-. 

is’ABEY, .i 1 Ji. i..n.lii of lii-linctun. w.ts 

boinat N.tmy. lltlt A|i.:. I To.', and .-tudied uiid. r the 
f.uiioiis Da\iii’. Ih'.Mi. lie w .- ..j [ointed miniature junUi r 
til Napoleon I. in l8«'5. .» li ..Leoinpanicd the emjne.-s to 
Vier.na on the o>e\:l.ii'w it the French F.mpirc in 18 U. 
Hi* died tlieic in 1 

ISAI'AH tHeb. ) S.ilv.ation of .Tihov.ah), one 

of the grealc-t of the Hebrew proplict.s wa.s the .-on if an 
unknown Amo- or Amotz, but the d.ate of hi> biith i.s 
unrecorded. He was called to tlie prophetic oflicc either 
four years before the death of I’zriali, 782 n.r., or in the 
last year of Czmh, 759, and his ministiy continued 
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through the reigns of Jotliam, Ahaz, and Hczekiah, or at all 
events until the seventeenth year of the reign of the latter 
king. It is probable that Isaiah lived niiich longer, for 
the statement {2 Chron. xxxii. 32) that “ the rest of the 
acts of Ile/eki.ih were written in the vision of Isiiiah/* 
seems to inii»ly that he survived that monareli, and there 
is an aiu'ieiit tradition among the Jews to the elleet that 
lie was put to death by being sawn asunder during the 
reign of Manasseh. The lowest ealciilatioii gives him a 
ministry of forty-nine years; the highest sixty-four \ears. 
From his writings we learn that he was a native of the 
kingdom of Judah; that he resided at Jerusalem; that 
ho was inanied and had two sous; and that he held a 
very high and dignitied position in the nation. The peiiod 
at which he lived was one of supreme eiiM’s in the histoiy 
of Israel, and his influenee upon both the political and 
religious life of the naticii w.is of immense importance. 
The tlI^t part of his niini^try rel.itfs to the time pre\ious 
to the war of Syria and Kphrnim. when tlie land of Judah, 
though enjoying external juaee, uas }et morally corrupt 
and hill of tuaimy and oppres>uin. This was followed by ^ 
a time of war and invasion, when under the reign of Ahaz i 
the countiy was invaded by flie united forees of Syria and j 
the nortlurn kingdom of Kpliraiin. ami the Judean monarch < 
became a vassal t.f Tiglath-pileser, kii'g (*f Assyria, in 
order to olitaiii his help against them. Ihc closing period 
of the pnUie life of the proplu t extends tlirtuigh the time 
of Assyiiau suzerainty, when Judah, feeling the weight of 
the yoke, began to intrigue with Kgypt, and was invaded 
by the Assyrian armies. Isaiah foretold the womlerful 
deliverance caused Ly the lm^terions destruction of the 
.\v.s%Tiaii anm in the }ear 701, gave Hezrkiah an assurance 
of prolonged life at a time of sev<‘re sickness, and later 
warned the king of the dnngfr he had ineuiTed in display- 
ing his treasures to the ainljassulors of ^lerodaeh-baladaii 
of Babylon. 'Ibis is the latest e\ent reeordfd in his life. 

Regarded in tin* older of time the wiitings of Isaiah 
would form the tiftli of the prophetical books, f(»r Joel, 
Jonah. Hosea. and Amos were his predecessors. Accord- 
ing to a tradition preserved in the Talmu«l, the prophecies 
of Isaiah were funnel ly placed after Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
and thi^oid*!* i^ preserved in tlie French and German 
MSS. In the *• ^laMjia,” the oldest Hebrew MS., and all 
the ancient veisiuii-' Isaiah is placed the tirst of the jto- 
iihcts. The buok of Isaiah is larger than any other 
prophctnal h«e'k, and it exceeds in bulk tlic writings of 
all tlie tw(l\e minor prophets taken tugether. 

The peculiar *‘iiblimiiy, heaiily, and ixtentof the piro- 
phccics of tills book have directed the attention both of 
Jews and riiii'^tians mure strongly to it than to any other 
in the prf'phetical canon cJ the Ohl 'I'eslairn'iit, and perhaps 
no other book has received so iniieli study as this from the 
critics and selmlars of modern times. 'Jheie is a p»alp:ible 
division of the book into two portions, the first extending 
from the coirimeneemciit to the end of chapter xxxix., and 
the second beginning with chapter xl. 1, and extending to 
the end of the book. With respfct to the first of tlie.se 
divi-i. IIS it is geneially admitted that the various cracks it 
cont.dn'i are not arranged in chronological order, but the 
gi eater p' rtioii of this is universally ascribed to the prophet. 
Many scia»Iars regard it as being the composition of the 
prophet liin.w lf, or that it was drawn up under his im- 
mediate diiecti» 11 , while others profess to find in it traces 
of more than oin' editing and the interpolation of .se\eiHl 
earlier and later oracles. It is around the second portion of 
the book, however, that the .strongest controversy has arisen, 
and the authorship of the last twenty-seven chapters forms 
one cf flic mo*!t keenly conttsted points of cntici.sin that 
has yet arisen in connection with the Old Testament. 
The earlier traditions of both Jews and Christians are 
unanimous in asciibing this poition of the book to Isaiah, 
and the first person who appears to have questioned its genu- 


ineness w.as Aukn Ezra, a celebrated Jewish scholar of tho 
twelfth century. The suggestion of Aben Kzyi was revived 
in 1797 by Koppe, who, in a translation of the notes of 
Bishop Lowth into German, propounded the theory that it 
was the work of another hand. In this theory he has been 
followed by Kicbluun, IhiiH'r, Paulus, Gesenius, Do Wette, 
Davidson, Kwald, Uleek, and Clicyiic among many others, 
w’lio ascribe this portion of the book to some “ great un- 
known prophet who lived about a century after Isaiah in 
the period of the exile. The chief arguments against tho 
Isaiah authorship are derived from the facts — (1) that 
the whole of tho prophecies have a plain connection w'ith 
that period of the Chaldean captivity which must be placed 
at least a century after tho death of the prophet; (2) that 
the exile and desolation of the kingdom arc rcfcrretl to as 
having already taken place; (3) that a close acqiiaintaneo 
is displayed with the condition of the exiles during the 
period of their captivity ; (4) that there is a insrUed ilift*en in-o 
both in style and sentiment, the second portion of the book 
containing more lofty and spiritual conceptions of religious 
truth, and being written in a more flowing and majestic 
manner. Other objectunis are found in the references to 
Cyrus and his career, and in the linguist ieal character of 
these chapters, which is said to show a later period than 
that of Isaiah. On the other hand a large number of 
eminent critics maintain the genuineness of this second 
portion as part of the original pr<*pliecy of Isaiah, among 
whom imay be mentioned Jabn, Moller, Drerhsler, Mei<‘r, 
Hengstenberg, Haverniek, Keil, Alexander, Birks. and 
Cl wick. This view is also sustained in Smith's “ Biblical 
Dictionary ** and tho celehi-atcd “Speaker's Commentary.'* 
By the consor\ative critics this p(»rtion of the book is attri- 
buted to the old ngeof the prophet, and its pri'dietivc char- 
acter is strongly insisted on. 

The Mc.ssianic prophecies of this book have ever been 
applied by Christians to Je-'^us Christ, and they are re- 
garded alike .as di\ine proofs of his supernatural nature nml 
mission, and as pointing out the glories of his kingdom on 
the earth. The eritie.s of the modern school who reject 
this view of prophecy are somew’hat at a loss for an explana- 
tion of tlie.-^e utteraiiee.<. In the “servant of Jehovah’* 
referred to by the pnqdiet. K(>seiimUller and Hitzig find a 
reference to the people (-f Israel in their attitude towards 
the heathen dining their eaptivity; llcndewerk, I’aulu", 
and Merer find in it a reference to the pious .and }outhful 
ptirtion of the nation ns opp(»sed to the ineuiTigibIc old ; 
lIotTman interprets it .as meaning Israel the piophelic pec*ple 
snflTfring for tlic Gentiles; while Geseniu.s, De Wette, and 
Unibreit apply it to the jirophelie class or order. 

The literature that h.as gathered round this brK»k is of a 
very i*xtc*n.sive cliarncler. The names of most of the moic 
important writers have alicady been mentioned, but addi- 
tional matter may be found in Dean Stanley's “ Histoiy 
of the Jewish Church*’ and Sir Edward Slrachey's “ Jewisii 
Hi.storj' and Polities in the Time of Sargon and Sennaehei ib’* 
(.second edition, London, 1874). 

Z'SATXN, a sub.stanee obtained from Indigo by oxida- 
tion with nitric acid. It crystallizes in brilliant red priMiis, 
having a bitter t.aslc; it inelt.s when heated, and can be 
sublimed unchanged. It is slightly soluble in cohl water, 
very soluble in boiling water, also in .alcohol, and sparingly 
in ether. It is soluble in hot iiitrio acid without deeoin- 
po.sition, but if boiled it is decomposed into oxalic neiil. 
The formula is CgH^NOo. It hn.s given ri.so to a large hcriea 
of derivatives, of which the following arc tho best known: — 
Chlorisatin (C8n4ClN02) and diebJorisatin (CglfaCJaNOa), 
obtained by the action of chlorine on mtin or on indigo; 
bromisatin (C8H4BrN02) and dibromisatin (CsIIaBryNOa), 
the corresponding bromine compounds. These are all crys- 
talline bodies resembling isatin. Isatin also combines with 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids, forming a number of salts 
called isatosulpliates and isatosnlphites. 
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Z'SATVDX i.s obtained from isatiii by tbc action of a 
reducing agent, and is related to iHatiii as indigo white is 
related to indigo blue. It is a wliitc crystalline substance, 
insoluble in water, and only sliglitly soluble in alcohol and 
ether. The formula is CjQHiaNu 04 ; it contains two atoms 
less of hydrogi'ii tlian isatin. It aIno yields several chlor- 
isatydes, broniisatydes, and sulphisatydcs. 

XB'CHIA. the ancient Ahinria^ an island situated at 
the northern entrAiice of the Bay of Naples, the smaller 
island of Procida lying between it and the promontory of 
Misenum on the mainland. It is mountainous, and abounds 
in most enchanting scenery. The highest summit, called 
Kpoineo, which is an extinct volcano, rises alK>ut 2><00 feet 
above the sea. Strabo calls this island Pithekusai, from 
pithekos, an earthen vessel, the clay of the island hc-iiig 
used foi earthenware from th(5 remotest time. The soil is 
very fertile and produces corn, abundance of superior wine, 
ami all sorts of fruit. The lulls are covered with chestnut 
trees. Sulphur is abundant, and tliere are mineral springs 
at CiisaTiiicciola. The island is about 20 miles in circuit. 
Isehia is divided into two cantons, and contains the small 
towns of Ischia and Cxsainicciola. In :i sudden 

earthquake shock laiil the latter town in mins, and buried 
nearly 4000 of the inhabitants and visitors. Tlie sliock con- 
tinued only tifteeii seconds, but was most destructive. It 
(•o< uiTed at half-past nine in the evening, in bcautifnl, calm, 
cloudless wi'athiT, when several hunch eds of people were 
ill a temporary theatre, built of woccd. Many of these 
eM-aped the fate which befell almost every one of those 
who were in the stono-built houses of the tcuvn. The 
al.uin and cuiifusinn in the theatre* c.tniiut be imagined, as 
tlio ground lifted and tossed beneath them, with a dread- 
ful ruiiibliug noise, and the air was filled with dust; the 
e.mvas roof fell in, throwing down the lights of the theatre, 
which set it on lire. In the block of houses, entirely oc-ni- 
]>ied by \isitorH, be tween the Via dei Bagni and the l*ie- j 
eeila f^eiitiiudla, ne»t eme was saved; all the buildings fell 
ut once* upon their inmates. 

XS'DXTBAR (the Bab\Ioninii Nimioel) is tl.e phonetie 
value of ail ideogram foumi on ocit.un A>*>yiian el.ty* table ts 
of ciiiieifonii writing in the Briti-'h Museum, as the name 
of the hero, an ancient king of Krcch [sec Baiiyi.oma^, 
whose exploits they celebrate. 1 be tablets wi re diseei\e*re el 
by Dr. (Icorge Smith of the British Museum, and contain 
fragments of an epic f>e*eni in twehe huig canto-> of about 
30(U) lines. Isdubar is of course not the name of the 
king, it is the iiarno whicli the same signs would gi\e if 
they stood for ordinaiy letters; still until the true meaning 
of the ieliiogram is discovered it serves to distingui''h the* 
hero. Several later additions have been made to Mr. 
Smith’s di.NCovcry by Kastern travellers. 

The most interesting part of Isdubar’s adventures is 
that relating to the l)n-r<iK, wliich corresponds in a very 
ciirietus manner to the* account of the Hebrews preserved 
in the Old Testanu nt. This is ttdd to Isdubar by a rela- 
tive of his who plays the part of a wise and (ic»d-fcaring 
nmn, named Hasis'Adra — the Babylonian No.'ih, the 
builder of the aik, or rather the “ ship," as it is here called. 
The oeeiipation of Isdiihar ns a mighty hunter, and many 
other circumstances of other parts of the pocin, quite fix 
liiiii ns the king called Nimrod in Genesis x. The twelve 
cantos of the Nimrod epic correspond to the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and each one answers by its subject to the 
constellation whose inunbiT it bears. Thus the second 
canto on Eabnni, the ox-man, tlic great friend of Isdubar, 
corresponds with the sign 7\iuruit (tho bull). The friend- 
hliip of the two heroes, who become like brothers, occupies the 
next canto, which might be called (Metnini (the twins). The 
sixth canto answers to Virffo (the maiden), in that it deals 
with the love of the goddess Ishtar for Isdubar. He nqects 
her love, as she has proved a very Circe to men before, 
provokes her anger, and meets with a terrible sickness as 


punishment. The account of this part of the poem is very 
complete in the fragment h. It is in travelling to the wise 
Hasis-Adra for liis advice ami cure that he Icarus the story 
of the great deluge of tlip List generation. On the road he 
encounters the scorpion-men (/^’norpio is another sign of 
the zodiac), and has other adveuturf s, irio'*t of which are 
not in the tablets as yet di^'Covt'n d and defi]»hc*red. Pro- 
bably the archer and the goat and Capri’- 

cornui) will be found to figure among them in their 
proper places if another fortunate “ find " i'* n.ade. Finally, 
the eleventh canto, the account of the d' lugf, appro- 
priately level with Aquarius (the watf-r fault i ). The 
Nimrod epic was very popular appai'Mitly, fwr tli*: frag- 
ments we have beb<iig to sevi'ial ilitfeifiit » 'ipie*-. 

ISteE, a department in France, formed out of a j.or- 
tion of Daiiphim', is boundeil K. and N. by S.i\f)y and tie* 
department of Ain. S.K. and S. by tbc depaitnicnt of 
Huutes Alpes, S.W. ami \V. by tboye of Hr'imf and Bhf r.**. 
Its length from m»rth-we>t to south-east is 1 n:iles; t:.e 
average width is 41 iniles. The area is 3200 square mib 
and the population in was 5x0.271. 

fitntrnl Asjief't. — Tin* Mirface of the d< partinrnt pn- 
sents perhaps the most varied and jdeturesque scenery in 
France, ranging between the extremes of the bleakc'-t 
barrenne'‘S and the ino-^t smiling an*! luxuriant fertility. 
The cols of Saix and .^ept-Laiix, ami the peaks of (ir.mier 
and Belledonne. rise respect i\cly to the htiizht of lO.fific*, 
^742, 0810, and 07‘*1 feet .above the l'^\d • f the sea. The 
mountains abound in groltfcs rf gnat extujt. and are 
lieh ill stahvlitic cuicretioij'i, Th** l.ik' s are nunieivus. 
but small. There are no naNig.dde cauaN ; but f.iu.iN and 
rills f»f irrigatiuii are emplf»}ed \ivy ext^uMvely in luo^t of 
the v.4lleys and pl.iin«*-. F.\eryspf't eapabb* tf cTiIti\atif»n 
is caiefully tilled: the mountain sid* s ai<* d into 
lerracos. which aie fc.nni,*! with e.nrbd 'aitli. suppoiti-d 
by w.dis of dry stones; mA eiap' are at the height 

of 27i»0 bet above the hvcl of the val!«;.'. 

Tlie arromiissement of Gr-'iioble coi.t.i.’.s r.o y-hri;- : the 
tillage is e«tiitim*ii to tie x.ill'vs an.i 
'Ihe \alley of thc'-ix iiidiin. letraikaMe fer i!" c\tr..< rd.nary 
: fejtility .and high ciiltivalii n. i*- watiit 1 'n it'^ wl ..!i* length 
I by the I^'cre, ami CNtends from the p< i'lt w] <ie ii at ri\ei' 
: tnteis Fr.ince Tt* il^ juiKti> n witli the l>ir.c in tl.c igh 
h<«uih<od of <’Jicm-''l«‘, a hugib of 21* mill-, w'ti, an 
' .ANcrage bre.idtb of iiiilr''. It is in wlioh^ 

* I'Xtfiit by two fhain'. of imnintaiii' if gu-.t and \ar!'d 
j beauty*, the li wtr sh-pi >* of which me niivtitid into c- r:i 
[ fields, mc.ulows, orcliard-’. and plautath ns : the ocuti d 

• paits arc oovi rcii with fui«sts i»f o.ik. il c'^lnut. ami pi' ». 

J or ciothctl with pasture; while the sumtuits and iri'-t-* 

co\ered with snow ir with n ikfd roik-^. In ti. •* 'd'. y 
the walnut, mulberry, and \ine tli uii^h. Wht it, ' .i!iy, 
inaue, hemp, elover, iS^e.. are piodueeii in great al ir;.: nu-e. 
Bye and oats are the ehhf cups in the im iiut.i'n u -fiuls 
Oxen are einphyeii in faim-wi-ik. Nununiis lli-ek- fioin 
this and the lu-ighbeiiring d< p.irtiviints gui/e upf ii the 
mountain ]»astuies during the sunemr. II.* .nn ndi>>e- 
ment of .St. Maieellin piOM-i.t" to^AaId'‘ the m rth .a vast 
plain, known under tl.e naim.'- of I’-ioMc ami Cole St. 
.\mlrih consisting of a dry* gravrlly soli, which is tolerably 
fertile and well eulliNated. Th<' emtre « f this arromlisso- 
iiieiit is hilly, and contains some gi'od wheat land. 
Another pait of the .arrondissemout is theNulley of lullins, 
.*1 prolongation of that (f GiVsiv.uuiuu, to which it yields 
neither in beauty nor feitiliiy. 'llie southern pait of tbc 
arrondissement of La Tour du Pin, known us the Terre.s 
Froides (cold lands), consists of high ridges di>uled by 
imiTow* \alos, while the northern part consists of hills of 
moderate height, intersected by moist and marshy ]'lains. 
In this part arc the lakes of P.«i1adrn .and Letups, and the 
exteii.sivc moras.ses of Bourgoiu. The arroudUsement of 
Vieiiuc presents in its northern p.ort a va-'t dry sandy 
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plain, on which rye is the chief crop ; in the central parts 
it is covereil with hills, the lower slopes of which nro well 
caltivated and very productive, while their summits are 
covered with wood; to the south this nrrondisscincnt 
comprises the extremely fertile plain of Vnloir, which 
yields corn, wine, oil, and silk. 

Birevs. — The department takes its name from its prin- 
cipal river, the Is&re, which, rising on the western slopes 
of the (iraian Alps in Savoy, flows in a general westerly 
direction to hlontiers, whence its course is north-west for 
a few miles, then sonth-west to its junction witli the Arc 
and as far as Montineillan, where it becomes navigable. 
Here its course is nearly south to Grenoble, whore it is 
joined by the Drac from the left bank ; before tliis point it 
makes another bend first to north-west, then to south-west, 
passing St. Marcellin, below which town it enters the 
department of Drome, and fulls into the Rhone a few miles 
above Valence after a course of 150 miles, DO of which are 
navigable. This river, though subject to disastrous floods, 
is of moderate width, but very deep ; its waters are always 
of a blackish tint, owing to the debris which it receives 
from the slate quarries nf the Tarentaise. Of the other 
streams the most important arc the Drac [s<‘e Alim:s, 
Hautk.s]; the Romanche, N\hicli drains the south-east of | 
the department and joins the Drac on the riglit bank, a i 
few miles south of Grenoble ; the Bourbro, wliicli rises ' 
south of Virieu, and flowing past Li Tour du Pin and | 
Bourgoin, enters the Rhone on the northern boundary <»f 
the department; the Guiers, which is formed by the union 
of the Guiers-Vif and the Guiers-Mort (two streams that 
run down from the mountains of the Grande Chartreu *-€•). 
and flows along the frontier of Savoy from I.es Echelles to 
its junction with the Rhone a few miles south of Belley. 
'l*he Rhonk forms the northern and western boundaries of 
the department, and is navigable., 

Xatural Product — 'I he productions arc of the most 
varied dosciiption, including wheat, rye, barley, maize, 
buckwheat, pease ami beans, potatoes, fniits of all kinds, 
almonds, incdieinal plants, lienip, iJtc. Vines are mostly 
grown in the feitile \ alleys, trained either to greenwood 
supports of maples or cherry trees, or to <lry tall poles of 
chestnut wood ; vines thus grown are calhsi liigh viin-s 
(hautins). But on the hill slopes in favourable siluation.s 
and in the Rhone district the low vines, as they are called 
when unsupported, prodiiee a stronger, belter-keeping 
wine, and more lilted for transport, TJio produce of wine 
in ordinary years is about 5,500,000 gallons, the lie.st of 
which is produced in the neiglibourhooJ of the Rlioiie. 
ilorsos, asses, and cows are numerous, but .small, the for- 
mer being celebrated for llieir activity; mules of large size 
arc reared in the muuntain.s; sheep are bred in gn-at num- 
bers, and yield a fine silky wool; p>igs, goats, ainl poultry 
are plentiful. The rivers and lakes abound in fish. Game 
is abundant ; among the wild animals are the bear, boar, 
wolf, chamois, ibex, porcupine, wcu'^el, red and gray part- 
ridge, jtc. The mulberry ground.s are exten.sive. 

Ihe climate is healthy; cold in winter, very hot in the 
valleys and plains in summer. The prevailing winds are 
from the north and north-west; about eighty-five days in 
the year are rainy ; hailstorms are sometimes very de.slruc- 
tive. 

In miinral wealth the department is very rich. Iron, 
lead, copper, and eial mines are worked; gold and silver 
mines liavc been worked, but are now abandoned. White 
marble, granite, porphyry, gypsum, and slate arc quarried; 
antimony, zinc, cobalt, rock-crystal, lithographic stones, 
lignite, >itrioI, and .sulphur are found. 

Manufacture*. — Tl’.c industrial product.s con.sist of .•sail- 
cloth, table and hou‘>eiiold linen, gloves, soldiers’ uniforms, 
cannons, calicoe.s, printed cotton', oil, turpentim*, liqueurs, 
and mineral acids. 'I he gloves called Grenoble, from tlie place 
where they are made, bear a liigli reputation. There are 


iron, copper, and lend foundries, bIccI works, zinc and 
copper rolling factories, marble sawing mill^, paper and 
vellum works, naileries, dye-liouscs, glass works, cotton yam 
manufactories, and silk-t browing establishments. 

The department is divided into the four nrrondissoments 
of Grenoble, La Tour du Pin, St. Marcellin, and Vienne. The 
capital of the department i.s the town of Giikn'oiii.k. 

I'SBRlNXi is a tltaniferons iron sand first found near 
the source of the river Iser in Silesia. The grains are mostly 
regular octahedra, probably pseudomorphs after magnetite, 
or possibly modified rhombohedrons of ilmcuitc; with ituro 
A.s.'>ociated magnetite, garnets, and quartz. Iserino ocenr.s 
in many rivers and along the .sea-coast in the British Isle.s, 
al.so in the eruptive rocks of Arthur’s Seat, and beds of it 
occur in the Tertiary of New Zealand and Victoria, whero 
it has been worked as a source of iron. 

ISBTHrONIC ACID is isomeric with cthyl-snlphurlc 
or sulphovinic acid. It is a viscid liquid, of the formula 
C2II8SO4. It is a strong acid, and yields crystalline siilts, 
mostly soluble in water, called is(‘thionatcs. 

ZS’IDORE, STh of IVlusium in Egypt, lived in the 
beginning of the fifth century (died in *150), an<l wrote, 
according to Snidtis, “ 3000 epistles, explaining the divine 
Scrijitiires.” Upwards of 2000 are still extant, but aro 
nsii.illy held to bo chiefly spurious. Best edition, Scholt 
(Paris* lt>38\ 

IS'IDORE, ST., born at Carth.agena in 570, was bishop 
of Seville from 000 to (i30. lie was consMered by thu 
Cotiiieil of Toledo (033) us the most learned man of his 
age. Ho also presided at the second Council of »Seville in 
61!>. The nrorks of Isidore, which nro numerous, liavii 
been published by Du BrcuL Paris, 1001, and Cologne, 
1017; at Madrid, 177S, and by Arevali, Rome, 1707- 
1803. The conneils of Seville and Toledo, over which 
Isidore presided, were not merely church assemblies, but 
civil parliaments; and that too <»f such importance that 
their decrees form the basis of the whole constitution of 
the Spanish kingdoms during the dark ages, lie was an 
indefatigable literary collector, and his woiks contain many 
fragments which are jneserved to us only by this means. 
He not only was learned in Greek and Latin literature, hut 
in church history, and ho eolleidetl a most imp(»rtant series 
of early church documents, whieli if it could only be found 
would be of priceless importance. It was held of such 
great value in early times that it foiiiied the cause of one 
of tlic ino.st famous forgeries of the world, tin* ^^Lsidorian 
Decretal.s,”’more commonly ealli’d the /'ti/sc DcvrclaU^ which 
are spoken of in the next paragraph. To these imrnensu 
acquirements the great bishop adtled music, and it is to 
him that we owe the earliest certain mention of harmony 
in the world, that is, the production of inn.sical coinpo.si- 
tions for more than one part or \oice. Isidore speaks of 
the ftftnjdtoni/ (concords) and diaphony (di.scords), into 
nhich the rude harmony of the time was divided. 'J'he 
tre.ali.se is called “ Seiiteiitia de Musiea,” It is from tlio 
learned Isidore that St. Gregory of Rome (Greg<iry L> is 
Mippo.sed to have tlcrived much of his musical knowle«lge. 
St. Lsidorc died C36, ordering on his deathbed all bo 
Iios.s<.*s.sed to be given to the p«ior. 

IsiuoitiAN Dkcketals. 'I’liese Fal*c Decretals were 
a forgery made between 835 and 8 J5. I’p to that time 
the Decretals of the popes, go\erning the practice of tho 
church, began only with Pope Sirieius towards tho clo.s« of 
the fourth e^mtury. To this collection (made by Dionysius) 
was added tlie reports of the authentic eoiincils bearing 
the name of Isidore of Seville. Suddenly, says Milmau 
(*• Latin Christianity,” book v.), there was promulgated, 
not ah.solutcly unquestioned, hut overawing all doubt, a 
new' code of Decretals adding fifty- nine letters and de- 
crees of the twenty oldest jiopes, from Clement to Mel- 
chiades, and the Donation Consi antink (the iiltimato 
foundation of the temporal possessions of the church), as 
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ifv'oll AS inserting; ainon^ the genuine decrees of later popes 
and Account# of councils from SylvcstfT to Gregory 11. 
tliirty-nine false decrees and accounts of several irregular 
councils. The False Decretals contain passages from the 
Council of Paris («29), and must therefore bo of later date, 
^vhilc, as licncdict of Merit/, inentiuiis them, they must be 
anterior to 847, when his supplement to the capitularies 
appeared. They seem to have been promulgated at Mentz. 

The False Decretals do not merely assert the supremacy i 
of the jiopes, they comprehend the whole dogmatic system 
and disci pliiic of the church, ending with the appeal to 
Ihane. They are full and minute on church property, and 
on ceremonies, ordinations, sacraments, fasts, and festivals, 
the chrism, holy water, consecration, saered vessels and 
habiliments. The whole is compos«»d with an air of pro- 
found piety and reverence, occasionally rising to beauty in 
its moral and religious tone. Itut for the too manifest design 
to aggiaiidize the sec of Pome and the monstrous ignoranec 
of Jiistory, which betrays itself in glaring anaeliroiilMns and 
in utter confusion of tlio order of events and llie lives of dis- 
tinguMied men, the False Decretals might still have main- 
tained their place in erelesiastical history. They arc now 
given lip by all, not a voice is raised in their favour” 
(Milman). Before the Reformation Nicholas of Cu^^a had 
thrown doubt on this important collection, but the Magde- 
burg cciituriators and Cuntiiis in l.!58d Jiltogother exposed 
the fraud; and when their evidence was suppressed, Bloinlel 
ill 1H28 demolished tlio>o who still upheld their authenti- 
city with unaiiKwerahle arguments. At the same time the 
rapid acceptance of the False Decretals by all Christendom 
showed that no new claims were made by Koine, but it was 
merely sought to substantiate and strcngtlieii traditions 
and claims already fully known. Besides, as Koinnn 
Catholic apologivt.s jioint out (while frankly admitting the 
fraud), so many jioinls of di.sciidine and order could not 
po''sihly have been imjioscd upon the church at once and 
without preparation. In all prohahility suietion was 
sought to be given to customs aheady in full play by this 
daring resoun-e. 

Deceived ns we may chaiilably U'-Miine (**«jiiee we know 
that pra«*lica]ly all Christemhuii was d«*ceiv<Ml) by this pie- 
tended relic of the great Isidore, Fope Nicholas I. in .siir* 
publicly acknowledged the isidoiiaii I)eeretal.s as the gn at 
^ivlllar aiithoiity for the j^upiemacy of tlie Koiiian see. 
Leo IX. (ltM8-o l) nj)pealed to them constantly. Hilde- 
brand (tiregory VIl., iu73“Sr») made them the basiN of 
liis system. The Coiim il of FIohmicc in n.’i7, and the 
Council of 'JVeiit in IfitJo. used IIh’Iii as genniin'. But 
though Contins was put down in Blondcl (W*28) 

was iinaiiswcrahlc. His hook was placed in the Index, hut 
eventually I’iu.s VI. in 17M) had to c«infcss that these 
famous Dccietals were a forgery. Milman's “ Latin t'lnis- 
tiauity” (fourth edituai, l^omloii, Walter’s “Kirch- 

eniecht,” Gfrore’s “ (Jc.schichti* des Vrchri.stcnthums ” 
(Stuttgart, I8d‘.>). and Mohler’s “Collected Writinirs’’ 
(li.iti.slxai, 181(1), are the best Komaii Catholic apologic.s 
on the subject. 

X'SINGLASS, a fine fi-h-gelatine, was originally ob- 
tained from the common sturgeon only, and convicted of 
the dried air bladder of tliat fish. This is still the source 
of the tiiicst qiialili(‘<. which are prepared by cutting open 
the sounds, steeping them in water till the outer membrane 
separates from the imicr, then washing the latter and dry- 
ing it in the air. The best isinglass comes from Russia, 
where it is ohtaiin'd from several species of the Mmgeoii 
found in tho Volga and other tributaries of the C;ispiaii 
fcsea, ill tho Black Sea, and in the Arctic Ocean. It is also 
obtained from tho sounds of many other tishes, and large 
quantities are now imported from Brazil, Guiana, Manila, 
tho Fast Indies, and from Canada. It is chiotly used for 
-clarifying wine, beer, and other liquids, large quantities 
being used by brewers for this piirp«)se. Its fibrous struc- 


ture seems to be that which gives it its chief value in this 
respect, the crossing threads forming a fine network in the 
liquid, wliieh mechanically carries down all the iniiiiit'* 
particles that render the liquor cloudy and turbid. An 
inferior kind of isinglass madf fr<jm cod sounds and stjh* 
skins is also used for this purpo'-f. 

ISIS, one of the. chief deities c,f the Fgyptians, the wife 
of Osiris and mother of H<>nis, was rfpresented as the 
godde.ss of fecundity, and the cow wa^^ j-at red to her. '1 he 
animal festival of Isis in Kgypt lasted fi-ven days, during 
which a general purification took placf*. 'I he priests f/f 
Isis observed perpetual chastity, thnr la-ad-. wore ‘•ha\ed, 

[ .and they wont barefooted. The god«le>!S w.i', tdii ii ri-pif- 
, wilted as a woman with the horns of a cow. i^**| 

I She also appears with the lotus on her head and tl:e si«>li uni 
I in her hand ; and her heail in .some instance^ ih seen comu d 
I with a hood. Heads of Isis are a frequent orriameMt; of 
capitals on the pillars of Fg\ ptian temph By the Gi - < 1.^ 
Isis was generally identified with Deineter: by th^* p'< T-. 
and philosophers slic was regarded as the t\pc *4 ]*.;!:> 
theistic divinity. 

TJie Roman ari.-tocracy patronized the worship of I-i>» 
largeh* on its introduction under Sulla, u.f. ; one r.f tlje 
best temples in Pompeii is that of this goddess, and tne 
i secret jia^sage of the priests uy» to tlie hack of the image 
! of the goddess whence the f-raclos w»re ilc-livereil is yet to 
' be traced there. 'Ibis powi-r (f oracles, the h-fty truths 
of Egyptian philosophy, the assumed austeiity cf the 
prie.sts, &e.. faseinat**d tlie mind of tin* w/'nlthy, Inxnilons, 
novelty loving patricians of the late r» public and early 
1 empire. 

j In n.r. 43 the .senate li.ad built a temple of Isis at Rorr-, 
hut Augustus forbade the w(«rship. Hi.s surccssors in t; •• 
empire found thcin.selws rf>in])ellcd to permit it < iiaceoii .t 
of it.s popularity. I’lider Hadri.iii it w.ts at its gu.m st 
height of power. Its gU>«»my mystit ism awed tin* i-jr.ojaut. 
and the lower orders wen* as ardent vi»tan**s cf tin - ir.ikiy*w’i 
goddess .'IS the rich. Even in d.siant Biit.iin ^. 1*5 had l.ei* 
temples. 

Isis c.amo to b? the moon -goddess and. ( ub is the sim- j- ■ . : 
but the gre.it myth »»f lsi^ is th'* L_'\]itiin counterpnt . 
the Greek m\lh of DOmeier. and li.e reiitonic mM! 
B.ddiir, 1\ pitying tlie ajqiaia iit dtatli of tin* tarlh in t- . 
.and its ivvii.il in sjning. (.)s:ris m.is klllnd by r\ 
and 1 -is. .ifter mueh .si .iivbir.g. fouml 1 j’> ct>:’’n. Ci-hti: - 
ally 11 coping over it ^lle maiie tl.'* w. Evui y 

her grii f is renewed, f«T cni ii ya: OsiGs dii s. .>. 7 .: : • 
tragic dr.ima is played throngli. T}p!*»ii rico\iri*i ‘ • 
body jiinl cut it up. .strewing tl>* mntil.ited fiagimits i 

over Egypt. The sorrow ing lsi> .st t out afn .sh ar.d c- -Vi . ’ 1 
all the remains (or nearly all, .some paits s]ii» nevi r : . . 

ami biiriod them at Phihv. The wir'lnpif I"'*' I- •• 
enlargi'd and spirilnal!/.ed in its hist fonr.s. till !: ;;.e’ .w 1 
all nature. She was “ motl.er I.sis," il.c m- r or all. 1 le :e 
was a noble inseription fi-nnd m bi r u ll'-d. s* .:nis; •• I a.w 
that which i.s. has been, and ••‘i all be. a”..i r ’.’i b lilted 
iiiy \eil,” which well emh.ulic.s tie* “ o] i n !‘'t ‘ f nature. 

Apnli‘ius I. .IS preserved for a f.i.e h\n;r. to la r: “ Th> u 

■ wlioiii the gi'ds eheri.sli .and tlie <ii n « !> i-niv, who vnlc.st 
the World, lightest up the sen. goieii esi the universe; to 
thee the stars nj.ly. the timc.s ntuin, the cleimiils bow 
down: ll.ime ascends at thy nod. .s<*tds germinate, wuir.vU 
are friiiltnl,” Xc. (^“Tlc GeKh n Ass”). 

ISLAM' or ESLAM is the name given by the Moh.r.n 
medans to thuir religion. It denotes entire snbnn.ssion to 
, the will of Gi'il. .and by the more devout and ihiughtful 
of them it is reg.iidcd .as expressing the essence ef the;** 
theology. It is also n.sed to designate the acceptance i-f 

■ the rex elation's, eomm.aiids, and ordinances gixeu by M 

, h.'imiiied, and corresponds with our own teini i.’!.nsii.m!i\. 

The man who accepts Islam as his faith is .1 Mi.sh>m. i-r:c,'. 
I incorrectly rendered Mussulman. Sec Mohammi pamsm. 
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ISLAND is A small tract of land entirely surrounded 
by ^-ater. The formation of islands at dilferoiit periods 
is ainoiii; the most remarkable phenomena in the great 
history of nature. Some have arisen from the coral beds 
ill the' bosom of the ocean, others from volcanic action, and 
some are prol)ably the summits of monntniii ranges of 
eoiitiniiits slowly rising to or sinking beneath the ocean 
l»*vel. Of the volcanic origin, innumerable evidences ha\^ 
pie>enleil themselves both in ancient and modern times. 
\Vithin the period of authentic history several small islands 
ha\e been known to emerge from the depths of the (Julf of 
Sautorin, in the Grecian Archipelago. Nearly two centuries 
bi fore the Christian era the small island of I'alaia Kameiii 
made its nppeaiance; and in the year lo73 the Little 
Kaineni was thrown up, amidst a cloud of Naponr and the 
di>charge of pumice stone. In 1707-D another island, the 
result of submarine volcanic action, suddenly made its 
appearance, called the New Kaineni, wliicli still sends forth 
salphuruus \apours. There is an instance, mentioned by 
Kircher, of an island connected with the Azores, which was 
thrown up in 1538; and another in 1,)87, when an earth- 
quake agitated the island of St. George, and near its shores 
aro>e eighteen small islands. There are iiist.iiiees where 
islands, after suddenly rising into existence have begun to 
subside, and then gradually disappeared, or remained as 
shoals just below the surface of the water. Cf these tem- 
porary islands the most curious is that of Sahiina, in the 
neighbourhood of the Azores, which, in 1811, emerged 
near the coast of St. Michael. It first arose from the depth 
of 240 feet, and rapidly obtained the height of 300 feet, 
and formed an island aliout a mile in circnmfcrence. In a 
few months it began gradually to subside, and in 1813. 
where Sahiina once stood there >>as a deptli of 500 feet. 
In the year 1783 an island was formed by elevation about 
70 miles from Cape Keykiavik in Iceland. It consisted of 
lofty cliffs, which emitted smoke and fire, with immense 
quantities of pumice, that cowred the sea for above 100 
miles around, 'llie King of Denmark laid claim to this 
iiewly-forrned territory, and called it “New Island;’* hut 
before the expiration of a year it made its disappearance, 
leaving nothing but a rocky reef to denote the spot wliere 
it fonnerly stood. 

In the gie.it Indian and Pacific oic.aiis these vcdcanic 
operations Live been constantly at wuiL Ihirren Island, 
in the Indian Ocean, is one of the most remarkable volcanic 
formations now in existt^nce. It is about 0 league.s in 
circiimhrence, and emits, from a central cone aLmt 
1x00 feet high, .showers of red-hot stones of 3 or 4 tons 
in Weight, wltich are thrown to a (list<ancc of niaiiy 
liniidrcd feet he>ond the range of the island. 

The gre.it i.slamls which are situated clo.se to oontineiit.s, 
or which are not too rfMiiote to appear never to have be- 
h/uged to one great mass of land on maps, are somewhat 
numerous. Among them iniiNt be included the follow'ing: 
'lierra del Fuego, at the southern point of South America; 
Vancouver Island and some others north of it, on the west 
c(>a.st of America; the Japanese Islands and Sumatra, off 
the ra*'t co.a.st of Asia ; Ta.sinania (or Van Diemen’s I..and^, 
to the Miiith of Australia; Ceylon, to the south of Hindu- 
stan ; Madagascar, to tlie cast of Africa; the British Islands ; 
Sicily, Cyprus, Sardinia, and Corsica, and others in the 
.Mediterranean ; Newfoundland, off the east coast of North 
Ainfiica; ainl Cuba, Jamaica, San Domingo, and Trinidewi, 
in the West Indies. There is no doubt that all these 
islands were once connected with the mainl(\nd nearest to 
th«*in. The word “ once ’’ lias, however, a very wide sig- 
nification so far .'IS lapse of time is concerned, and it must 
be remembered that the ph\^icul geography of the pre.scnt 
age was fore.shadow'ed and prepared during not only the 
last geological age, but during several antecedent epochs. 
If the proof of the fonner connection of certain islands 
with the mainland depended on perfect similarity of the 


animals and plants of both localities alone, the evidence 
would fail in soiiio instances, but the geologi|t is able to 
show in those cases that the construction of the surface 
of the earth was the same then in the island and on the 
continent, but possibly so long ago that the plants anil 
iinimals have not innch now in common, and that still 
there can bo no doubt about the former continuity of land. 
Thus in Madagn.scar the fact that its inamimilia differ 
entirely in all their es.sential characteristics from those of the 
neighbouring continent is accounted for by assuming that 
so long ago was the separation of the island from the con- 
tinent, that it wus before the world of monkeys enlivened 
the African forests, and before the great animals of the 
coiitiiicnt lived. The pigmy hippopotamus — the fossil rc- 
tiuaiiis of which have been found in Madagascaai' — still 
lives in Liberia. 

ISL'AY, an island of Scntl.and belonging to tbn county 
of Argyle, and the sontheriimost island of the Hebrides. 
It is separated from Juki by the sound of Islay, whicli 
wanes from half a mile to fi miles in bi'e.'idth, and which, 
owing to the rapids caused by their difference in width, is 
often dangerous to navigate. The are.i is 235 .'^piare 
miles, the length 25^ miles, and the breadth 19 mile.s. 
The population in 1881 was 7512. Though less buhl and 
broken into glen and mountain than the Hebrides and 
Highlands generally, it presents eousiderablo diversity of 
scenery. As a rule the coast is flat, but there are high 
clitis at the Mull of Islay. The soil is very fertile, and 
in many pl.-ices yields better crops than tlie averago of 
Southern Scotland. The exports are chiefly live .stock, 
dairy produce, and whisky, for the manufactnro of which 
there are .seven distilleries. Slate and m.arhle qu:irrie.s 
arc worked, and valuable iron, lead, and silver ores have 
been obtained. The i.sland contains numerous trout and 
salmon streams, and several fresh-w.'iter lakes. There .are 
landing piers at Port Askaig, Port Kllen, Bowmore, Port 
Charlotte, and Purtnahaven. Of untittuarian interest are 
.some Scandinavian remains, dating from the period before 
the island was lield by the kings of Man, from whom it 
passed to the l^rds of the Isles and became identified with 
the history of Scotland. 

ISLE OF BIAN. Seo .Man. Nt.k or. 

IS'MAELITES or XSMAEL'IANS were originally .‘i 
branch of the SJiiites, or followers of Ali ben Ahi Taleb. 
Djafar Madeck, the sixth Imaniii in a direct line frcnii 
All, having lost his elder son Ismael, appointed hi.s younger 
sou Mou.sa to be his successor. This caused a schism 
among the Shiites in the .second century of the Hegira. 
Ihose who cuiitCMided that the ofiice of Iiimiim ought to 
have dt'sceiided to the postrrity «>f Ismael, and not to his 
}ouiiger brother, were calli'd Ismaidite.s. They e.stahlishej 
two powerful dyimsties, one in Kgypt and anothor in the 
Iiak .Vjt'mi iJ Persia. The Lmaeliles of IVrsia, Syria, and 
Arabia hud frequent wais against the Abbasidc caliphs and 
the other Sminee Mu.ssulmans, until the dynasty of Ca.shii\ 
was overtlirown by the Tartars about the middle of tlie 
thirteenth century. After that time the Isinaelitcs became 
scattered through A.siu, muintaining their tenets and ob- 
serving their rites in conecalinent and obscurity. 

ISMAIL'* a town of Bessarabia belonging to Hnssia, 
with a ))opuIatioii of 30,000. It is strongly fortified, ami 
under the Turks it had numerous mos(|ucs, bazaars, and 
large dwclling.s, but it has never regained importance sinco 
it w’as taken in 1790, after a long siege, and given over to 
military execution by the Russian general Suviv arrow. The 
horrors of this famous siege have been described by Byron 
in his “ Don .Juan.** 

XSMAIL'IAf a town in I..owor Kgypt, south-east of 
Cairo, and situated about half-way across the Isthmus of 
Suez. It clusters upon the north shore of Lake Tiinsidi, 
at the junction-point of the fresh- water canal from Cairo 
and Zagazig with the grand ship canal, before the latter 
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bonds soutliwnrdfl to Suez. It is a busy and picturesque 
little place, w,itli a church, mosque, hotel, shops, bazaars, 
and several handsoino edifices. It owes its prosperity, and 
almost its existence, to the Suez Canal, which unites the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean. The fresh-water canal 
runs in front of it, and is bordered by trees and shrubs, i 
making Isinailia quite an oasis in the desert. It was the j 
scene of great activity during the English operations in ' 
Egypt in 1882. 

rSOBARS or ISOBAROBaCT'RXCAli LINKS, 

arc continuous lines drawn upon maps through all places 
where the readings of the barometer, after due corrections 
for temporaturo, elevation above sea-level, &c., have been 
made, are identical at a given time. Ubually isobars are 
drawn at every tenth of an inch of barometric pressure. 
From the nature of the case the single observations are 
made from day to day or hour to hour, and the isobars 
drawn on the chart afterwards. Many of the daily news- | 
papers (as the Times of London, &c.) publish isobars for 
the day before. As the changes in the atmospheric pres- 
sure are very A’alnablc indications of coming weather, the 
isobars are cd great help. From them wc may learn how 
tlie currents of wiiul in the air arc behaving, and therefore 
in many cases wc can predict how they will behave. Be- 
tween two succebsive isobars there is a ditrerence of .a i 
tenth of an inch of mercury of ]>res.sure, and When the , 
isobars are close t<jgether wc say there is a steep gradient, ‘ 
when they are wide apart we sjiy there is a gentle gradient. I 
Barometrical gradi<‘nts are usually expressed in England 
in hundredths of an inch for the mercury, and in degrees 
of <i0 nautical ?niles for the surface; thus a gra<lieut of four 
means that over (JO nautical miles the barometer rises *01, 
or a twenty-fifth of an inch. Steep gradients imply high 
winds, gentle gradients gentle breezes. A gradient of six 
gives a strong wind, a gradient of ten a slid* gale. The 
direction of the win<i is dvirn the yrmilent^ not per- 
pendicularly across the isobars, but with .a somi'what cir- 
cular or whirling curve. In the northern hemisphere if an 
observer stands with tin* high barometer to the right and 
the low barometer to tin* left hand, then the wind will 
blow on his back. Therefore the course of the isobars 
indicates the conrso of the wind, just as their distance 
apart indicates its strength. The course of the wind with 
lehitiifn to the isobars is ex:ictly the conveise of the abo\e 
in the southern hemisphere, where the high jvubar to the 
light hand and the low i'-olmr to the left wouhl place the 
observer with the wind blowing on his face. If in any 
area the pressure is lower than iu the parts around the 


XSOM'KRXSM, a term employed by chemists to de- 
signate compounds which have the same ultimate com- 
position, but iieverthelevs are difTerent compounds, having 
different properties. Isomeric or metameric bodies have 
the same percentage composition ; if the different bodies 
have also diilVrent molecular weiglits they are called poly- 
meric. Butyric acid and acetic ether have the same mole- 
cular weights, and are isomeric or metaineiie; the fonnula 
of each is C4llf,f)2, and the inolecuiar weight is 88. Buty- 
ric acid and aldehyde, although of the same percentage 
composition, have different molecular weights, and are 
therefore polymeric, — the formula of aldehyde being 
C2H4O, and its molecular weight *14, or half thatr.f butyric 
acid. All these bodies differ widely in their propi-rlies. 
Many organic bodies are isotneric. and many of tlu*>** are 
extremely variod and complex in their constitution, though 
of the same ultimate eompo'-ition. 

XSOBIKTRICAL DRAWING. In the delineation 
of architectural subjects by the method of plan, elevation, 
and section, or by ** parallel projection,” as it is soinetiines 
termed, each view of the same subject requiies a specific 
and separate drawing. The most obvious advantage of 
tlii.s method of constructing drawings of mechanical ru- 
architectural subjects is that one scale will serve for jill 
the views, however numerous. But wdiile useful, and very 
iiidispen.s.able in a \ast range of subjects, it is totally defi- 
cient in another important retjnisite — namely, the showing 
the relative positum of horizontal and vertical jilancs. or 
the connection of lines which are drawn in a hoiizontal 
plane with those drawn in a vertical om*. Thus, in the 
delineation of a plan, tin* whole detail aie confimd to 
plan, no lines representing the j»arts in elevation bring 
capable of delineation. Hence the introduction of im ihoJs 
of delineation, by which, in one drawing, the cr.nnictioii 
of horizontal and vertical jdaiics could he plainly showiL 
The true method of acc(»mpli>hiug this is known as Fkk- 
si'iuTiVK. This species of dvlintatioii is not, however, 
applicable to practical purposes in which measurements 
are required of the \aricus parts of the Mihjecl. in.-i^muidi 
I a.s, from the principles of the stOe, the lines recede fri»m 
' one another, .as in actual vi.-ion, as they draw n< arer to 
i the front of the picture, hy which the etfect of di'-tance is 
produced; thus diiTereiil scab s would bere«jnind h-r tlie 
ditl'erent parts, do i>bviate this inconvenieiici*, various 
s\st«*ms of project iun have hem introduced. Tlu* 

<*f projection, kni>wn as iMimctiic.al, is the o'lly one by 
which lines drawn in horizontal and vertic.il jiiaues Ct iii- 
bined can he nuMsiircd from one scale. 


area, the wind will blow (in the nortlierii liemi>phcre') in The term i>oTnetrical i.s compounded of two Civfk w* r i-. 
the uppo.site direction to the hands of the watch, somewhat signifying equal TneaMircineut", and was given hv I'u :* • 


converging tr>w:ird.s the centre of the are.a. This is called Farish of Cambridge, who first eiueidatc»l it> pr.wt.L*; 
a cyclone. Aieas of high pressure of course give rise to usefulness, to th.at species of 
anlicvehme*. projection hv which the ivpre- 

ZSOCHROMATIC LINKS are those coloured rings sentationof acubowast»htaiiud, 
which ap{>car when a pencil of polarized light is traus- . the lines of which h»rming the 
inittcd along the axis of a crystal, .as mica or nitre, and boundaries of the sides were all 
reaches tin* eye after passing through a plate of tourmaline, equal. 

I SOCLZNKS or ISOCLINIC LINKS (Gr. MOjT, equal; i To draw the isometric.il rc- 
to incline) are lines of equal dip or vertical indina- presentation of a cube, a.s in 
tion of the magnetic inTdlc. They may be roughly called fig. 1: let the squaie. Anru 
the liue.s of magnetic latitude. [Sec I.so«oxf,.s, In- ' (fig. 2) be one face of a cube. 

I’l.iNATioN.J In England the isoclines run from W.S.W. Draw the two di.agimals. a i> 
to E.N.K. and n<’; make the angl«\ 

Z'SOOONKS or ISOGONIC LINKS (Gr. ISOS, equal; ii n r, equal to then t.ike 
f/oNM, an angle) are the lines of magnetic longitude, just an .as .a radius, and with it 
as isoctinic Itites arc the linea of magnetic latitude. They describe a circle (fig. 3); with the s.ame radius, which is 
arc lines of equal declination, that is, of equal angular ; equal to the side of an in.vnibed hexagon, divide the cir- 
defleetion from the true north of the magnetic needle, cuinferenec of this circle into six cijual parts, and draw 
which points not to the earth’s north pole, but to the in.ag- three radii fioin the ^dnt 1 to the points 3, »>, and 7 : 
netic north pole. [See Isiu’I.inkm, DFa’i.iNATi«»N.l In then form the hexagon by joining the points 2, 3, 4, d, h, 
England the isogoncs run, roughly speaking, N.N.E. to and 7. Or, for general purposes, these lines may be more 
S.8.W., and vary from 20 to 17 degrees of declination. 1 conveniently drawn by the aid of simple instruments. 
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Tims, let F represent the bhule of the drawing-square, and I that magnitude, of which they are exact projections. If 
o the template, formed to set off the three angles, 30°, 60°, each face of the cube bo 100 feet square, Uien will A ii 
and 90°. Bv placing the square blade as shown in the (fig. 2) be a scale of 100 feet, by which the length of any 
figure, and applying successively the , line, or the distance between any points on or within tlio 
c -• A difterent edges of the template o to cube, may bo ascertained, and by it the plans, elevations, 

"T the edge of the blade, it is obvious and sections of any object may be drawn. By the same 

that each of the angles at 1 may be scale, also, the major diagonals, 8 5, 5 7, or 7 3, on tho 
’ marked off on the paper. In this j three faces of the representation of tho cube in fig. 3, 
\ operation the drawing-square may be j maiked respectively A, u, c, may ho measured. 

\ ]>laced either horizontally or vertically ! The isometricai drawing (fig. 4) of the interior of a 
to the work. ! cubical box is illustrated by tho diagram in fig. 6. The 

If fijr. *2 represents the exact size of , sides of the box, o, b (fig. 4), are the faces of a cube, of 
the face of any cube, then figs. 1 and 3 will, at a moderate = which a be (fig. 5), are the upper boundary linos. The 
distance, appear to be correct representations of a cube of j extent of opening is obtained by drawing a diagonal, a c, 



cutting b dm e, and from this point setting off to 17 and A; ] (fig. 6), being set off from «, In the line a ft, to r, d and e. 
and from th*;so points drawing lines parallel to the sides, j Lines from these points being drawn parallel to the side 
tn </, d c, c ft, ft a; the^e lines being put in by tlie aid of j a/, or ft g, and g o, the position of tho j.oint n is obtained 
the template as in fig. 3. Tljc object represented in fig. • by measuring from e to n; and from this iioirit drawing a 
0 IS contained wjthin the cube shown by tho dotted lines lino parallel to a ft. In like manner tlie methods of ilc- 
(tig. 4). Ihe height of the \arious steps, as a c, de ^ lineating other objects are shown in figs. 8, U, 10 and 11. 
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noMOBra'isM, a term applied by clicmists to 
tlioso bodies ^hich crystallize in the same form. It was 
shown by AlitNclierlicli that bodies having a Kiinilar chemi- 
cal constitution have also the same crystalline form, and 
that analogous elements may replace one another with- 
out altering the form of the crystal; as, for instance, the 
protosulphates of zinc, iron, copper, and magnesia, w'hich 
crystallizo together in tho Fame form, and are capable of 
replacing each other even in the same crystal ; and in the 
compound alums, for instance, in tho common alum, sul- 
phate of potash, and alumina, where tho potash can be 
replaced by ammonia, and the aluiiilna by oxide of iron 
without altering the form of crystal or the proportion of 
water of crystallization. Large groups of such bodies are 
known, and miiiiy are found in nature as minerals. 

I'lie following are two rcuKarkable group.s of i.>omorphous 
iiiineral.s:— 

Cl roup of Isomorphoiis Phosphates. 

Apatite 4- Ca 

Tyromorphlto, . . . -J- Th 

Minctite, Pb^AsOJ-.-i-Pb 

(L/i 

Viinadciiito Pki(VO.,X. Pb 


simple, there being no crmspicuons ganglionic enlargements. 
There arc no tentacles or honse organs on the head. The 
presence of special organs of vision and touch on tho 
shell has been rec<Tjtly deinon.stratcd. In the restricted 
genus Chiton there are ne Iraer-s of eyes, but in some of 
the other genera they arc prese nt in enormous quantities 
on the parts of the shells. 

ISOPODA is an order of crustaceans belonging to the 
subclass KitiaopjiTHALMA. Some of tlif-c crustacean.s 
[ are aquatic in their habits, others arc t' rrf'tii'il, and many 
of the aquatic species are paiasltic. As in tljf* D^ eapoda 
(crayfi.sli, crab, &c.), the bfidy is made uji of tw'-iity seg- 
ments; the thorax is distinct from the liead. -ind con.si.sts 
of seven segments bearing seven pairs of w.illving legs, all 
more or less uniform. Ihe first pair of anteiiMu; .-.jo in the 



(jroiip of Isomorphous Carbunates. 

Caleite CaCos 

Dulornite, (MgCa)COa 

Mjigiievite MgCO.j 

Siderite, PeCOj 

Cal.imiiK* ZnCOj 

Diallngite MuCOj 

ISOPLEU'RA is a subclass of ('iAstei».opoj>a. The 1 
inollnsc.s forming tliis group aic few in number but of • 
extreme interest, as exhibiting traces of the primltivo j 
molln.‘scan structure. The Lsopb-ura aie di.stingia.sbcd j 
from all otlier gasteropoda by a p« ifect bilateral symme- 
try. The inte.stine i.s stiaight or .vligbtly coiled, and ends 
in the inedi.'iii line at tlu* ji(i.*vtuior end of the iMuiy, The 
gills, renal organs, gmital dnets, ami circulatory organs 
are all paired. This .subclass iiieliules the family Ciii- 
Toxi forming the order l*olypl.icopbora, and the gnura 
Xcoineiiia, Proneomeiii.i. and I’luvlodenn.i. 'the hi**t 
ibiee gi'm-r.'i are worm-like forms, and h.uc t>uly reo* iitly 
been ailded to tlic mollu^e.in subkingdom. These fi»rm.s 
are destitute of a true .shell, which is replaced by minute 
cjilcareous spicules. The radula or lingual ribbon is not 
mucli ilevelopod, tbere being only a .single tooth in Cba?to- 
deriiia. 'I be foot is n.irrow and rod-liko in Xeomonia, 
.uboiteil in t'haloderm.i, its position being indicated by a 
longitudinal furrow. The .alimeiitaiy canal is str.'iight in 
riiictoderma, ex]ianded hiterally into saccules in Xcomcnia, 
'riie gills arc rcpresenteil in Xeomenia by a number of tihi- 
ineiits disposed symineliieally on cither .si<lc of the ami'«, 
in ('Inctodcrma by two plumes in the same position. 
XiMther t'lnctoderinji nor Xeomenia ]>osscssp.s speci.il genital 
duct.s, the products of the genital organs being cjirried otV 
iiy the renal ducts (/iiyi/indni), uhich open to the exterior 
near the anus. 

Thu Chitons (Cbitonula*') present a higher development. 
The typieal molluscnn shell is present, hut by a process of 
budding, as it were, has been innltiplied into eight .shells, 
disposed transversely and never truly arlieulated. The 
odontuphorc is well ileveloped. The foot i.s a broad ereeji- 
ing disc. The alimentary eanal is slightly coiled. The 
gilhs form a row of plumc~liko organs disposini on eaih 
tilde of the body; these organs v.ary in number from six- 
teen to twenty-eight pair.s, being multiplied like the .'•hell 
by inctaincrio repetition. Tlio nervous systein is very 
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typical forms exceedingly minute, the stcond p.i’.r are long 
ami tactile; tho sixth appeiid.ige, answering to .i iii.ixillipcdc 
(foot-jaw) of the era\fl.‘-li, forms a .soil of lower li}» con cl- 
ing the rest of the append.iges of th** mouth. Tht- .tp- 
pendages «f tiie abdomen .are conveited into n -jiiratory 
organs in tin* f<>rm of l.irgc oval im iv or ll^'> im mbian'm-* 
platen. Ihe body Is depiC'-sed. TIjc sexes .ire often m<'re 
(•r levs di.vsitnil.ir. 'Ihi* fcni.iles e.iriy th**ir egL'^ iind« r 
the brea.st, citljcr Utwicii the sc.il' "« r ni a i..e.iibr.mo'.s 
pouch or sac, that opens to aflforil a jia-v i_e for th> /• 
young, NNhieh arc h.itched with tlie form and p irtv piop 
(*• tlie specirs. and only ca^t their .skin .is tl • \ i .eu isc . 
fci/c. ILe guatcr cumber li\c in the nn. 'I n. 
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which are tcrrc''tii.il have need, like other crustace.ans th.it 
live out of NN.iler, of .i «‘ei! lin degree of atmosphcriiwl 
liuinidity, in ord« v th.it S' "pii it ion may be c.Tnied on. ir.-l 
that their branehi.o may be in a lit st.atc for perb lining 
this function. 

The first hnnily of the Tsopod.a, Oiiisciil.T. arc ti c nmI!- 
knoNvii wood-Hcc. living on hand in d.imp situations, in 
wood.s, g.ardcn*!, and on the sea-coast. A .spceles t f tb-' 
genus IMatvirthvus belonging to this f.imily is foun l in 
ants' nests. I’lie Pill Buga (Arm.adillo'i » in roll th.cm- 
sclvcs up like a hedgehog. The Asclluhc ii\c iliv’V in 
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fresh water, bnt their are better adapted for mnniiij; 
than swiniiniiip;; one of this family, the Gribblo {Limnoria 
terebrans') lives in the sea, and docs groat damage by boring 
into the woodw oik of piers, &c. Another family of walking 
Isopcnia is Idoteidae, which contains some of the largest 
forms, attaining a length of 4 inches; in Arcturus the 
young are eanied for some time clinging on to tho anteunm 
of the parent. In Tanaidte the iirst walking legs are con- 
verted into a nipper (chela). 

The second group are termed the Swimming Tsopods. The 
species belonging to it h.ave their feet more or less adapted 
for swimming, and the last segment of the abdomen forms 
with its appendages a large caudal fin. Tlie Sphairomidae 
live on rocks on the sea-coast, and have tho faculty of 
ixilling themselves up in the foim of a ball when touched 
or alarmed. They are all of small size, and several species 
are found in Great Britain, as the Sea Pill-ball (Spharonia 
serratum). Some of the aquatic isopods are parasitic, 
especially those belonging to the families Bopyridic and 
Cymothoida'. The Crab-lice (Bop^rus'l live fixed under 
the vault of the branchial cavity of prawns, shrimps, &e., 
where they may be detected ftn-ming a small tumour. The 
males are five or six times smaller than the females, and 
are found att.u-hed to tlu-ir abdomen. lone ttioracicus in- 
fc'-ts shrimps. .Ega attaches itself to the exterior of fishes. 

Z'SOPRENS, a volatile hydrocarbon obtained from 
india-rublM*r and gutta-percha by dry distillation. It has 
a .specific gi avity of 0*08*23, and boils at 38'" C. (100® Fahr.) 
The formula is Oslls. 

I'SOPXTRPU'lUC or PIC'ROCYAM'IC ACID is 

an acid iM ineric with pmquiric acid. It is only known in 
combination; the formula is It fonns a gicat 

number of salt.s called isopurpurates. These are mostly 
crystalline, .some with beautiful red, purple, and green 
c«'lc>ur«!. The >.ilt of potash i-^ obtained by acting on cyanide 
of potassium by pi(rie acid; it occurs in red crystals with 
a green reflection. The other salts g^nerally resemble the 
corresponding purpurale*'. The ainmoiii.i salt resembles 
mnrexide. and forms a beautiful purYile solution in water. 

ISOS CRLRS or ISOSKELRS (Gr. tsos. equal, and 
a leg), a term applied tti a tii.ingle of which two 
sides are equal. 

ISOTHER MAL LINES (Gr. jsc/s, equal, and thtrmcy 
heat) are imaginary curves traced on the surface of the 
earth so that each may pass through a series of points at 
which the mean annual temperature of tho air is the .«amc. 
The .situations of such points wci-e first detei mined about 
1817 by Ale.\ander von JIumboldt from the iegistcr.s of 
ob.servcd tcmperature.s in Europe, and from the numcrou.s 
obsen-ations m.a»le by himself and other travellers in dif- 
ferent region.s of the world. The first charts w’cre drawn 
by Dove, and pnblbhed by the British .\.s.sociation in 
'1 he mean annual temperatures of places icmain nearly the 
‘•amp, but they decrea.‘*e iii going from the equatorial regions 
towards either geogi*aphical pole. At the level of the .sea 
the value of the mean annual temperature is expressed by 
M -j- K CO.S'. 2 L; w'hcre L is the latitude of the place, M 
l-i the nipaii temperature on the parallel of 40®, and M -f-E 
i> that at the equator. Usually three charts are re<{uircd : 
me for the mean year, and one for the two extremes, 
January .and July. 

In the northern hcmi.sphere, as we proceed eastward .md 
westward from the meridians of Greenwich or Paris, it is 
found that the mean ternperatnre on any parallel of latitude 
}>ecomes continually lo.ss, and the severity of the winter 
greater than in thi.s part of the world; and Humboldt 
found that between tlje ]«aralle]s of 28® 2b' N. and 41® 63' 
N. the difference between the latitudes of a place in Europe 
and a place in North America having the same mean tem- 
perature is about 7 dogrcp.M. 

The period during which a traveller remains in any one 
place will seldom allow him to make a sufficient number 


of observations for determining its mean annual tempera- 
ture by tho process above mentioned ; but it jp found that 
the mean temperatures for the months of October and 
April are very nearly equal to tho annual mean tcnipera- 
1111 * 0 ; also that the half sum of the temperatures at sunrise 
and at 2 p.m. is nearly equal to the mean temperatuvo for 
the day. It may be proper to remark also that travellers, 
ill making ohsen'Ations relating to tcinpcratun', should bo 
careful to place their thermometers at some distance above 
the surface of the ground, and in situations where they 
may be unaffected by the reflection or radi.atioii of heat 
from buildings, or from terrestrial particles in the atnn)- 
sphere. The very high temperatures which have been 
occasionally obseiTcd in sandy deserts arc probably owing 
in part to the latter circumstance. 

Tho isothermal lino of 32® pas.'^cs about 4® southward 
of Nain, a Moravian settlement on the coast of Labrador; 
and continuing eastward through a point about 1® N. of 
Umea in Sweden, it there makes a remarkable inflection. 
After ascending as high ns North Cape in Lapland, it 
abruptly returns southward, and attains its low*rst limit in 
the e;istern parts of Asia. Proceeding westward from 
Labrador, the cur\*o descends towards the .south, and cro.sses 
tho lower extremity of Hudson Bay, from whence it again 
tends northwards to the gi-cat Slave L.ako. The positiuiiH 
tj the other curves .seem to be influenced in some meosuro 
by that which has been just mentioned. In their progre.vs 
from the wTstern coast of Europe to the eastern coast of 
America they incline towards the teiTesfrial equator, yet 
so that the southern curves approach very near t«) paral- 
lelism with that great circle of the earth. At about lU® 
eastward of the meridian of Greenwich the curves have their 
convexities turned northwards, and further eastward they 
dc.sccnd towards the equator. On the Old Continent tho 
lowest i.s(»tliii*m (0® Fahr.) forms a closed curve near 
Jakutsk, about 135® K. ; but over the region lying within 
the arctic circle off the north coast of America, portions of 
two curves arc .shown for 0® .md —10® Fahr. Ihe highest 
isotherms, 80®, are two el(*sed curvc*s, one in the north of 
South Aiiu‘ric:i and the othe r taking in the Guinea coast, 
Suez or ii»*.ir it, and the Scxchelles I>land.s, thence btn*tch- 
iiig in a broad belt to :ibout the ineridi.an of 100®, and 
d)ing out about 140® W. 'I huso curves lie chiefly to tho 
iiortli of the equ.ator, of course owing to the pre|K)nder.'mce 
of land there. This cause it is which makes the cur\es in 
the southern heinisjiliere so nc.-irly parallel to the latitude. 
But in every country the mean temprratiire i.iries with 
the height of the place above the level »»f the .sea ; and 
Ilersehers comYmtation still holds good, which makes tho 
iivenige diminution equal to 1® F.ilir. for evrry 300 feet. 
It is observ.'ihle th.at the curves of the northern Ijemisphero 
are much more irregul.ir than tlioso of the south, ami that 
oil tlic wliole the northern l]emi''phere is the colder. But 
it must be noted that the map extends further north than 
south. 

The cuiTcs formed by connecting, on the i.sothenn.'il 
lines, points at which the mean tempi-rature of Huniim r is 
the bame, are galled isotheral iines ; and those fonned by 
connecting points at which the mean winter teinperatnro 
is the .same arc called isochehnnl lines ; both the.se .systems 
of line.s deviate more than the isothermal lines from the 
parallels of tenestrial latitude. Cur\'e lines connecting 
points on the ground at which the mean temperatun s i J 
the .soil arc equal, are called isvyeothermul lines; and 
according to Sir David Brew'stcr, these are roughly ]>arAllcl 
to the isothermal lines. 

It was bupposed that the mean tciiiperatiiro of tho 
southern hemisphere was riiueh lower than that of tho 
northern, but recent obser>’atiuns show that what dilfereneo 
there is is exactly the other way; after all, however, tliere 
is little difference between the mean annual teinperuturea 
of places similarly situated in the two hemispheres. 
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HurnboLlt consulercd llio mean annual temperature at ! 
the equator, the level of tlie sea, to be equal to 81*4'* 
Fahr. ; but Atkinson (^Afemoira of the Royal Astronomicnl j 
Society) has sinco ascertained that the mean temperature j 
is there at least equal to 84*5*’. i 

Of the point or points of maximum cold in the southern ! 
hemisphere, wo as yet know positively nothing. i 

It is found, on boring into the earth, that the tempera- I 
ture increases at roughly about, with many local variations, ' 
the rate of 1° (Fuhr.) for every 50 or GO feet in depth. . 
Ill the arctic regions the temperature of the ocean in- , 
creases, but between the tropics it is found to decrease i 
u’ith tho (iepti). At certain distances below the surface ; 
of the ground, which in Europe is between GO and 80 feet, , 
the temperature is found to be invarialjlc, and in Java at . 
only 2 feet; while in eastern Siberia the ground is per- ! 
maiiently frozen to a depth of 700 feet. J 

ISPAHAN'* a large city of IN-rsia, in the province of . 
I rak- Ajemi, situated 200 miles S.K. of Teheran, and though 
fallen from its former greatness, still one of the nmst fsipu- 
lous towns of the country; it has 100.000 inhabitants. 
It stands in a beautiful and fertile plain on the banks of 
the liver Zeinderud. Tlie mud walls arc 5 miles in cir- 
cuit. The stnets arc crooked, narrow, dirty, and impal'd, 
like those of mo^t Persian towns. It contains a great . 
number of magnineent palaces, large private buildings, 
spacious caravans' r.^ia, and hamlsomo liazaars, most of 
which, however, arc now in a stale of decay. On the ' 
southern side thiee nohly-constructcd hridges cross the . 
river. Tho Maidan Shat, or Gie.it Square, and the bazaar < 
of Shall Abbas are both in a dilajiidated condition. The 
most sumptuous of tin* palaces is the Chehel Sit toon, with 
its hall of columns inlaid with mirrors so jis to rcsimibli* 
pillars of glass. The commen e and m.iuufacturcs of Ispaiian 
are considerable*. The latte r con‘«ist of woven fabrics, rich 
gold brocades, calicoes, chintzi.*s, and other cotton goods, 
from the cotton rai<>ed in the migldxmihood ; tirc-aini'*, 
hWi'fd blades, glass, and eavtlunwarc are also made. Tlu; 
stone and seal cutters are famed for their workinausbip. 
Ill tbe\iciiiity immense docks of pigeons aie Imd for the 
profit derived fiom their mamiic. which ispiizt d forreaiing 
iiii'lons of the tincst quality. Shah Abbas made Ispahan 
the capital of his einpiic ami greatly emhellished it. It 
ci’ascd to bo a royal residfi.re about 1720, wiieii Xaair 
Shall ieet»\cuil it from the .Vfghan*', 

ISSUE* an ulcer aititieially foimr«l for the purpose 
of maintaining a constant purulent di>charge ficiii the 
body. It is usually made by placing (Jiie or nion* beails 
or pens ill an ineision tlitougli the integuments in om* of 
the limbs, or in tho neighlH>uili<><<d of a di-ea^ed ]»art. and 
there retaining them hy adinsiie plaster, so as to prevent 
tho wound from healing, and k< ep it in a constant .state of 
Mippiir.ition. (Uher is>n<saie made by rubbing eau-tie 
p»itash, or potash ami quicklime, on a part of the skin till 
it is destroyed and shaigles. and by keeping open the ulcer 
thus f.u'ined eitlnr with peas or very stimulant dressing*.. 
•Setons are anc.tlw'r foim of i.sMie. made by parsing .i bro.id 
fiat needk* In'iieath :i portion of the skin, aud n-tainiiig in 
the pass-igf. thu.s foimeil either a skein of silk or a Hat 
band of cnnntebone. The moxa and the actual iauteiy 
arc also sometimes eniploied with the same view'. 

IsMics arc sometimes bad recourse to in order to n'store 
a habitual discbaige wbieh has been cheeked I'V the cure 
of any chronic local di.sea.s'e. and the cessation of which has 
MTined to give rise to congestion of the head or of any 
internal organ. Hut tho principal value of i-ssnes is as 
counter-irritants, by establisliing a disease wiiieh is of 
itself unimportant in the iieigli hour hood of one which by 
its sitiiutiuii is more serious ; and hence they are important 
jiieniis in the curu of chronic inflaiiimatioiis of many iii- 
termil organs, and especially of those of the joints .and of 
I he spine. 


ISSUE, in law, means the point or points in question 
at the conclusion of the pleading.s, which are submitted to 
the jury. 

IS'SUS, an ancient city, now' lost, w’hose site wras on 
tho Is.sic Gulf, now the Gulf of Sc-.oideroon, on the extreane 
south-east of Asia Minor. It is famous for the critical 
battle fought by Alexander the Great in .*i narrow valley 
close by ill 833 ».r. against Darius, king r.f i’ei ^ia, deciding 
the fate of the civilized world. It.s piospi-rlty declined 
when one of the many Alexamlrias (^AlfxnutlreUu now 
IxLanthr ov Sramlcrooii) yvaa founded about 10 miles to 
tho .south of it. 

ISTH'MIAN GAMES were one of f}jr> f.inr great 
national festivals of Greece, the others being the OWinj>ian, 
Pythian, and Neiman. They were celebrated uruier the 
pn*.sideiicy of the Corinthians, near Corinth, on the i.«.thmus 
which conneet.s Feloponne.sus with the continent, and wt-ro 
celebrated at regular intervals of two years, from 581 is.f'. 
The crowns for the victors were of pine leaves originaih, 
afterw'ards of ivy. The Isthmian games were .still being 
Celebrated in 3G2 ii.r. fClinton’.s ** F.i.sti Hclleiiici.”) 

X'TACOL'UMITE is a .selii>tose quartzite containing 
mica, whieli sometime^ makes (lie rock quite pliable (flexible 
saml.stone). It occurs in the Ural.s. North C.iiolina, 
Gei)rgia, and in Hra/.ii. It is interc.-*ting cliiefly as the 
matrix in which diamonds :iie found. Gold also is found 
a'-^oeiated with it. 

I'TACON IC ACID, an acid obtained fr-im citric acid 
by dry di.stillation. It is vtT\ .soluble in wat'*r, from which 
it erystallize.s in octahedrons. It is sfdnble .also in alcohol 
and ether. It imdts at IGl C. (32 Fahr.) Tin* formula 
is 0511^04. It is dil>asie, ami f'lnns both acid and neutral 
salts, cal)«*d itaeonate.*. ; those c>f the alkalies au* soluble in 
water; those of Ic.id, m'-rciiry. ami silver are wliite in- 
sohibli* precipil.tte^. 

1 ta< oNir Lriihii i** a colomkss bltt'r oil, having 
the formula C.,Hi»04. It boi!*> at 225"^ C. (1.^7" Palir.) 

ITA'KA WOOD, the lindvr '»f a tree imligemtus to 
Uiitish Guiana, Afttcfutriurn St homfnirykiL ll atV* ids a 
beautifulh mottlcl w'*od much cmplo\cd in cabin*! woik. 

ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE.' liisteml < f co.n- 
I'liMug bmbiings of every st\l>* ami class to bi* met witli 
111 It.ily, till* term It.ilian 'H'-bilictnrc i" g*-Ui rally ri "iriittd 
to signify that gi-nei ic ^t^!e fuimid by tin* icvival i-f ll.** 
Homan nnl* rs, ami tlse .I'i.'.pl.it j"n 'f tl e:n, .i”>i 

other fi.ituics deiivcd from woik-* of the >a:m.‘ ag**. 
buibiiniCH i.f every kind, ilonu'^lic as w.-ll piibli**. 

Ihilcicnt uidcis, i»r repctiiim-s (.f t!io saim* order. bi 'r.g 
applitd to tbe .several .storeys of buildings wla.si* f.^.^t^ 
w»-re pieiced with winibavs, it beeame unavoidably i eo.s- 
sary t«i alumii'ii all ]iri»p<n-ti«»n of inteieol'am;.:.i:'. !•. ..U'l 
to .sp.iee till* columns accoiding to the breadth t f tl e p ers 
ami the apertures belweui tlnm; wbiili in lur*: hf: }ji:dly 
any other altciuative than to engage the loln'm ti.eiii- 
.sefn.s, that is, to attach cither li.i’.f ir tl.n e qn.uicr 

i Columns to tho w.ills. 

: t>iK* dcfiet attending this pra* tl. e of .living ;i .sep.arate 

order to each storev i** that ti.e eoininns be*s>me in.signiti- 
r.iiit, Inith in projioriioij t** tin* entne front aud to the 
wiiulims belwien tlnm. im re e'.pieiaily when the columms 
, are fuither shoitened by being pi. iced on pedestals. Ill 
I fact, windows :ind ihs-r's an* gineially the predominant 
featuies in llali.sn ei mpo'-itn n. even where two series .11*0 
comprised within om* i-idi r, hi ing generally more prominent 
- in their roiniei s ami j»edlme^t^ than the other projections, 
Thev . lie often deciTitcd with .smaller columns or pila.'‘ter>, 
i and Palladio has M iiietimes loaded them by reeumbeiit 
I ligiiies on the r.iking cornices of their pediments. Pro- 
bal'ly the Italian style exhibits itself to most advantagi* 
where colnmn.s b:ive been discarded and wimlow.s and 
arches made tl.e chief feature4i in tbe composition, and tho 
facade crowned by a bold and rich cornicione^ 
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The finest exainplos of Italian architecture rank amonj; 
the noblest builiiiii^s in the world. Thus St. Peter’s at 
lionio (exelmlins: the tasteless fa 9 ade), which is chictly due 
to the i;eiiius of Michelangelo, the library at Veiiieo built 
by SaiKsovino, the many fine palaces of Palladio, our own 
St. i*anr> — the masterpiece of Sir Christopher Wren — and 
^ther Mu h splendid examples, are, in spite of many faults 
and ineougruities inherent to this style, ns to all imitativo 
Styles whatever, sources of delight and admiration. Put 
when we think what original conceptions such men might 
have produced in Komanesqnc or in Venetian Gothic in the 
south and in pure liothie in the north, our delight is mixed 
with regret at the grand opportunity half lost, half won. 

The Italian style was fi<r a long time predominant in 
l aigland, and many of our finest public buildings are good 
examples of it; but after the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century a reaction ft*rtunately set in, under the aii'^piees of 
Sir C. Barry, Sir G. Gilbert Scott, G. E. Street, l*ugin, 
and others, in favour of Gothic, wliieli, when properly 
treated, is better atiapted to our elimate. and, it may be 
added, seems more in harmony with the national genius. 

The otln r styles of aivhiteetnie found in Italy are the 
Italian (h lhic, especially the viry tine Venetian tlothic, 
with a mixtiiieof orientalism introduced in a most eliarm- 
in^ ii.ani'.er, and the Bomanesqne or Lombardic style, 
llxse are treated under th“ir projicr hcadinirs. 

ITALIAN DRAMA. After the long sleep of the 
tine dramatic and theatrical spirit in the miilillc ages the 
llrst entlea\onr to imitate the ancients in their theatre, as 
in other departments of art and p<ietry, was made hy the 
Italmns. Such were the Latin dramas of Mussato of 
Padua about 13d0. &<•. One of these Latin dramas, the 
“ Liisns Ebiioniin," by Secco Pohaitoiic, was translated 
into Italian in 1472, and printed as “Catania.” This is 
lirohahly the eailiest priniid drama in any modern tongue. 
'I lie earliest represented dinna in a modem language 
was probably the “Oifoo" of Poliziaiio, acted at Mantua 
ill 1 ; and next in point of date was a translation of 
the “ Amjihiti \*) of riautns, produeed at Ei-rrara in 1 iMfi. 

Among the siu restful cailiei* comic dramatists the most 
d!'«tingui.slied was Giamhattista della Poita, who ilourished 
lit llie close of the sixteenth century and the beginning of 
the seventeenth. Though most of Ins comedies w’crc of 
the fainili.ir sp* cies. and some of them even hordered on 
farce. }et a few ro=e t<» the noble and pathetic tone; of 
llie latter kiinl are •* I^a Kuril isa,*' “ I-a Cintia,’’ “ I Due 
ITatelli Kj\ali.‘" "La Soiella,” and “11 Moio.” But the 
political inilnence of Spain on the Italian ten itorv being 
then at its height LTeatl\ Lnoured the introduction of the 
Spanish taste in dramatic eoinposiiion. It was probably 
the first extravagances of this tlrainatie innovation that 
induced Tas-o. in his later da\s to <ornpo‘-e, as a burlesque 
of the new romantic taste, a jday entitled ** Love Intrigues” 
(Gl* Intrichi d’Arnore), whieh was acted in and 

pilnli'd in lfi04. We find a cmiuus evideiiee of the 
transitional state of the public taste at this time in the 
productions of a poet of high iiarnc who thought fit to try 
his po%\ers ill each of the ri%al species. This was Mielicl- 
angilj Bufnarotti the Younger, nephew of the great 
Michel.'ingi'bj. wlio composed tsvo comedies entitled ‘‘ La 
Tanri.i *' .u.d •• l,a Kiera.” ‘‘ La Tancia’’ is a rustic comedy, 
in whieh leaiiy all the characters speak the country 
dialect of '1 u-f i:.y. *■ La Kiera ” (the Fair) is a connected 

series of fne play* in five acts each, which were performed 
at Florence on fi\e successive nights. A vast variety of 
characters are introdnci d for the purpose of exhibiting 
instances of the techinc.il tiTins used in the various trades 
of Tuscany. 

The seventeenth century .^aw the rise to spiccial favour 
of a species of comedy, or rirther comic recitation, which 
in Italy seems to have been in all times peculiarly national. 
Thia was called the commtdia a iogtUo or commtdia delP 


arte. It consisted of the mere outline of a dramatic com- 
position, wherein the parts, very slightly sketched, were 
assigned to the several performers, who were to fill them 
up cxteinporarily. These sketches were called sreHarj\ 
from their containing meiely the argument of each scene; 
those of Flaminio Scaln were particularly celebrated. 

The first endeavour to rcstoro what the classicists de- 
nominated the true comedy w-as made at the beginning 
of the eighteenth eeiitiiry by Luigi Biccoboni, a theatrical 
manager (IG7 l-l7o3), who made an unsuccessful attempt 
on the VT'iielian stage to revive the “ Scolastiea ” of Ariosto. 
Better fori line awaited Carlo Goldoni, a Venetian (1707 -03), 
who displayed such abundant nature and fertility in paiut- 
ing tlicm.nimers and the follies of his own age and country, 
that at length he brought the comedy of character into 
vogue. He w.is for .a time driven out of the field hy tlio 
fantastic dramas of Gozzi (whieh were fairy tales adapted 
to the stage, and sometimes Spanish jilnys remodelled), 
but was speedily reiiistateil in Italian favour, and from his 
pen we Jia\o .about li*>0 pieces. Among the comic drama- 
tists of his own country ho still occupies the highest place. 

At about the same time Alliei i (1 7 4‘.l-l KO.*)) inaugurated 
a new* era of Italian tragedy. He ailhercd to the establisl.ed 
classic school, took his subjects chietly from ancient story, 
and was a strict observer of the unities. As a dramatist 
he was most successful in painting in his “Virginia” 
the public life of the Roman republic; and in his tragedy 
of •• Saul ” we find, with a certain Oriental splendour, great 
lyical sublimity of expression. Since Altieri the most 
estimable di.un.itie woiks are those of Vieenzo Monti and 
of .Messnndio Man/oiii. For some years, however, Italy has 
produced no gnat diamatist, .and her theatric.il genius has 
mainlv bien devoted to operatic composition'*. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
The language ealli d Italian is tlie written language of Italy, 
and exhibits thi‘saineanali)gy to the spoken langnageof Romo 
.and Tuscany as the written langnageof Engkind to the dia- 
lects spoken in its vaiious counties. Several Italian dialects 
exist, of whieh we may enumerate the principal: — (1) Tho 
Milanese, spoken at Milan and in its vicinity; (2) tho 
graceful Venetian ; (3) the Mantuan ; (4) the I’ieJmontese ; 
(7>) the Genoese; (fi) the Bolognese; and (7) the Neapoli- 
tan. largely mingled with the aneieiit Oscaii. 

Owing to vaiions causes the Tuscan dialect first .attaiiieil 
polish, rerre. and coiiqilctencss, .'ind gradually beenun* the 
language in which tin* sages and poets of Italy thought and 
sung. Dante w’as the first great wiiler to use another 
medium than classic Latin, ainl even he wiites his letter** 
and his great treatise “ Do Miiiiarchia” in Latin. But for 
that iinmcatal epic of hell, purgatory, and p.ir:idi.se, whicli 
he calls “La Diiina (.'ommedia,” he foi Innately chose 
Tu'^can. With that one poem he fixed, nay, he made, tlio 
Italian language. The other grf at w'l iters of the fourteenth 
century, the trecentisti — Sacehetti, Villani, Petrarea, Boc- 
caccio, &e. — were all Tuscans, und their genius has im- 
pressed on the language the stamp of the true Tuscan inetal. 

"I ho second yicriod, from 1400 to 1500, embraces tho 
ago of lyji'cnzo de’ Medici, who was tho friend of poets, 
and himself a poet of no mean piTteiision. It was illus- 
tiated by the splendid intellects of Poliziaiio, author of tho 
“Oifeo,” the earliest classic Italian drama; Luigi Puh-i, 
the author of the “ Morgantc Maggiorc;” and Boianhi, the 
author of the “ Orlando Tnnamorato.” M.aiiy of the learned 
ni(*n and women of thi.s age, how'ever, still elected to 
trammel themselves by writing in Latin. 

From 1500 to 1000 is tho third period of Italian litera- 
ture, and a golden age of poetry, second only to the era of 
Dante. It is tnic, as Longfellow remarks, there appeared 
in it no one production that can bear a inoinent’a com- 
parison with 

''The poem sacred, 

To which both heaven and earth have set ihetr hands;” 
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but it produced more ffccat poems than any other period, such | 
ns tho“ Orlando Furloso” of Ariosto and the^Gerusa- 1 
lemiiic Idberatn ” of Tasso. It was also distinguished by ’ 
the sonnets of iMlehelangelo, by the somewhat frigid cle^ 
ganco of Cardinals Bcinbo and iJibbiena, by the great 
labours of Marliiavclli and Guicciardini in history, by the 
bitter satires of Arctino, by the (jnaint and iiivaluablo art- 
history of Vasari, as well as by the graceful work of Vit- 
toria Colon na in letters generally. 

From KlOO to the pr<*scnt time forms the fourth period. ' 
To the brilliant era of the cinqueceniisti succeeded the 
.‘itfectatioiis and frivolities which ushered in the present 
age. The Italian mind, it has been said, content «‘d or 
weary with the triumphs of tho previ<ms century, now 
found its chief expression in odes and sonnets, marked by 
conceits and exaggerated prettinesses of style, or in such 
artificialities as the curious “macaronic ” poetry of Folengo. 

Thu greatest poetic names of this period arc I^Iaiiiii, 
Chiabrera, Rcdi, Filieaja, Malfei, tlohloni, (mzzi, Metas- 
tasit), Alficri, Monti, Piiideinonte, Ugo Foscolo, Maii/oni, 
rarini, Silvio Pcllico, (irossi, ami llerehct. 

Many of these names are associated with more than the 
poetic branch of literary labour. In ciitieisin one iinist 
not forget Zeno, Ihiretti, Gozzi, Ma/ziiclielli, and Ce.sarotti ; 
the fine arts oeeiipieil tho aeuiiicn and industry of Lan/i, 
of Bottari, aiol of Milizia; Martini and 'J’artini arc con- 
nected with the hi>tory »)f mn*>ic ; Verri, Neri, Caili, and 
Galiani wrote on political economy; Tira])oschi, Bcttinolli, 
and Corniani on Italian literature; Buonafedu on the 
progress of phihisophy ; Becearia, Filangieri, and Murio 
l*.igano on juriAprudiMieo; Vallisnicri and Spallanzani 
contributed important discoveries to our kiiowdedge of the 
laws of nature and the conditions of animal life; Volta 
and Galvani arc associated with the wonders of electricity 
and galvanism; Denina illustrated Italian annals; and 
Altleri created the Italian tragedy. 

Among the principal wj iters of tho present century may 
he reconied — tho historians Botta, Balhi, Aiiiaii, Scopoli; 
the tragediansNicoliui and Pellico ; the romantic poetsCirosM 
andJSestiiii; the didactic f)oct Ariel; the satirist D'Lhi; 
the dramatist Grisi, and no\elist Manzoni. author of the 
*■ IVuTiessi Sposi ; ” the no\rli.Nt liossini ; and the drama- 
tist Nota. Micali has written the annals of Italy prior to 
the jjahny days of Homan glory; Bossj. a general histuiy 
t»f Italy; Vaeani, the ser\ieos <if the Italian troops cm- 1 
ployed in Napoleciii's wais; Ctilletta and Cnoco, the sti>iy | 
ttf Xaph’s; Fignotli, the hi.slfiry of Tuscany; Muniui. that j 
of Saidini.i; and I'ena, that of Genoa. Cicognara lias ! 
carefully eoin]iiled a history of sculpture; iioinagnosi and j 
Tainbmini h.i\o written on jurispiiulence ; Brocehi and 
Brei.slak on ge<»logv and inineralogv. 

XTAX.IAN MUSIC AND OPSRA. Tho InMnry of 
Italian imisie is si^^in tern oven with the histtny (•[ music 
itself that hut a very brief resumo is alone necessary here. 
Tho fuller treatment is to he found in the article Mrsir. 

Italian music jwoper, omitting antiquarian rcMarches, 
begins with the Fh-mish masteis of counterpoint, who 
under Dufay took ser\ice,in the pope’s chapel at R*»mc, 
bringing with tliem IIjo tirst niasst-s in written coiinterp<'iiit 
seen ill tho soutli of Kurope. This was at the close of 
tho fourteenth century. In 1502 Ottavio Pctrucci invented 
and set np the tirst musical printing press at Wnicc. 
Hcnco a jwodigious quantity of music was sent forth, a 
largo proportion of it being by Flemish cc)iniK).sers in 
Italy. The contra])nntal style was soon taken up, how- 
ever, by tho Italians. Festa (died 15411) created the 
madrigal; the Aniinuccia bmthers created the oratorio; 
Goudiinel set np tho tirst school of music at Rome in 1510. 
Among hia pupils was I’nlcbtrinn (1524-04), the type 
and glory of the contrapuntal period. His contemporaries 
were Naiiino, Gabrieli of Venice, and Luca Marenzio, the 
madrigal writer of Lombordf. 


72i«e q/* Opera, — Alwmt 1580 several Florentine gentle- 
men set up the Florentine Academy for the belter study 
of the Greek drama, and Vincenzo Galilei (father of the 
astronomer) wrote u monologue in wliat he supposed was 
the style adopted in chanting the clionises of the Greek 
tragedies. He was followed by Gavalierc with an entire 
drama and music. Finally in ICOO i*»'ii ami Caccini pro-, 
diieed the opera of ‘‘ Kurhlice ” at the maniaue festivils'.s 
at FloreiHMJ of Henri Quatic and Mari.i de’ Mi liici. These 
attempts were eclipsed by the work of (‘lamlio Moiite- 
verde (IStiH-lfi l.'t) with his “Orfeo” and otl.iT of.eras. 

Meanwhile oratorio, begun by the Aninmei.ia". was being 
developed by Cavaliere, wIjo prodiiee'd *' L'Auan i i il il 
Corpo ’* at Rome in UJOO. 'Ihen caim* llie great < ’,ii i* ■‘irni 
(1580-10715), who really created the linisheil .'•trii* w.th 
his “ Jephthah*’ .nid “Jonah.*’ (JthcT church compo'i rs «,f 
this time were Viadana, Allegri, and FieseubaMi. 

^School of' Xnpleit , — This was due to Ak^'^‘•an(]ro Setr- 
latti, one of the greatest iiamc.s in music (105'J '1725j; hi-^ 
.Mill Domenico, and his grandson Giuseppe sneer edi-d bi:n. 
From this great scliool sprang Durante, Str.idell.i, Joim lli. 
Leo, iVrgrdesi; and the Vcm*tj.iii Marcello .-mri tb*' Rninan 
Corelli were eontr*uipor.ary. The latter was the founder of 
imulern violin jilaying, and his sonatas are plaw'd to this 
day. Handel studied witli both Corr-lii and Akssaiuiro 
Stradella. 

Italian inu'-ic was now eelip'-id by the Gi;rniaii m-IkioK*. 
yet Boeeherini (1 7 l»J-l 8»J*i » pn-dimd j'.f'bh* wr iU'. Viotti 
elahoi.'ited vinlin “ tf*'’hnique.** and Cleiiunti (I752-I8.;2j 
began moiicin ]iianoforle pbiving of the ** elas'-ir- d ’ tvp<*. 
He came to Kiiglaiid and stayed so long that wc m.iv claim 
I him as an Knglishiiu.n. So aKo do our neighbours claim i-* 

I a Ficiicbinan the gn nt 1 lorentine C’iir rubini (17»J0-1> 12 ). 

' coHsummatc in many Naiions st}le<‘. Glui-k's ri\al. l*ic( ini 
(172«-1.''00 ), Salicii, Gimarr-sa, Ho ( f.ivonrite «;f 

Nnpok rm I.). w’cre contemporari«*s (>f tbe.-c gnattr men. 

liatimi Optra . — Setting aside Glicrnbiiii, the tir^t of 
tho tim* seric'. of Italian oj.dalir’ ciuiijh ^ci** is S].o!itini 
(178l~1^5l>, whose “ Ve-^tar* is still mkmrod. Ih 'sini 
(I7l»2 -I8d8), Bellini (lS02-.‘35\ Duni/etti (17'.*0-l.s Is \ 
ami Verdi. htTU in IMl, form an uunvalksi giwup in tl.c 
lighter style r.f uper.a. In other biancbe-% t.f mu>'ic Ii.dy, 
while holding its own in general r.iillnre. has nut p:«<u-K-id 
anv name of the liighest i;mk in this ei nturv. 

FTALIAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. In 

am lent Italy there wa*^ ii<» imiiqn n.ieiil of pa.ijtinr. 

What remains is wall p.ilntiug. eitiiei d* ba*-! d (Jieiki.o I’l 
tho half Greek cities of ll.o south, rompei\ <.<. 0 .. * i r ci -y ii ' ■ ■ ' 
the Greek, as at Rome. Tho mode iisr«l i> like fi. .r. 
tirst sight, but it is not really fre-*oo. It is di-tinq » r. >.•. 
water-oolour mixed with white of egg or glue to b n ; t' • 
colours. Much liner are the ancient Roman >• 

whioh .some very splendid remains haNc been ft ; i.d. t? !• :.y 
at IVmpeii. The early Ghrislian paintmes int!* < .it i- 
cembs at Rome, tJto. aie in true fnsoo. ;ind t' . i slrie 
tha.l the si ilHy arranged Byzantine inair.r i: wi .eh t!ie 
later pictures are grouped .iiul diawn. 1 l.e n i f tho 

sixth century of Gosmo and Damiano at b’o'ee still retain 
the quiet maje'>ty of thetigurtsof Gliiist bmnd in tlie Cata- 
combs, but this is almost the la^-t i.Nrmij ie before the still' 
paiallel rows of wooden saints at teiw aids adopted. There 
arc also line early illumiiiattd M>S. ; such as the famous 
Virgil of the Vatican of tiiefomth or lifth century, and the 
Book of Joshua, which, tijoiigh itself of the seventh or eighth 
century, is believed to he a copy of an older work. 

Ill the sixth century the corrupt Byzantine style. stilV, 
unreal, strained in symbolism, and archaic to pedantry, foil 
like a blinding veil upon Italy, and lay upon her eyes until 
the thirteenth. The I.atin conquest of Goiislantiniqde in 
120 1 stmt to Italy many painters whose style was execrable, 
but whose methods were perfect. Tho best of the pupils 
of these men were such as Giunta of Tisa, who painteil in 
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the Lower Church of St, Francis at Assisi. The Francis- 
can inoveinent lieinamled larjxe clinrchcs, clicap, and with 
vast unencumbt*rod sjiace; they were therefore built of 
brick like liiige naked barns. When wealthier men joined 
the inoAcuieut the churches were already there, and the 
vast tinhniken wall-spaces cried for decoration. As the 
powor i>f the Kninciscan preaching lay in their holy stories 
of Mints, the painters naturally turned sncli stories to 
decorative use. Hence the splendid dexelopmcnt of early 
Italian fresco. After Giunta of Pisa and Guido of Siena 
came the great Ciinabuc (1240-1312), who painted in the 
Upper Church of Assisi, on w’liich the whole force of Fran- 
ciscan art was expending itself. C'imahuo threw off in a 
large measure the traminolsof the llyzanline school. Con- 
teiuporary with him, and yet freer in his line, was Duccio | 
di Buoninsegna of Siena (12t»0-1320). Between these 
men a new school, aiming at the representation of nature, 
was founded. So magnificent was felt to bo the revelation 
of tlic beauty that lay around in nature, that Ciiiiabue's 
allar-pioce for the Ruccllai Cli.apcl in St. Hari.i Novella in 
Florence was carried in full procession through the city to 
its destination. 

Schooh of' Fi’>>n'nee (Vhl Siena. — rimabne at Florence 
developed a school of vigorous conception ;md rich c<»mposi- 
tion; Duccio at Siena strove for warmth of feeling and grace- 
ful treatment of single figures. Cimabue'.s successor was 
the greater Giotto ^12fi6-13o7), whoso frescos run all along 
the wall of the Upper Church at Assisi beneath those of 
Cimahne, and at Padua. Florence, and Na[»les as well, still 
exist in scarcely dimmetl fiesliness of colour to charm us. 
To him we owe the only autlientic porirait of his friend 
l).ante. To him also we owe the peerless campanile at 
Florence. Giotto is clearly free of all trammels, and his 
hand it was which guided the b^u-k of Italian painting from 
the shoie. To arrive at such art in one short lifetime 
seems prodigious. Of all aitists perhaps his inlliience h:is 
been the most permanent. T.oldeo Gaddi (1300-07) 
was one of the best of Giotto's pupils, and Orcagna (1320— 
76) was one c.f the same school, though not a direct 
pupil. Ill Siena meanwhile Simone Mcmnil (1284-1344) 
and Lorenzetti were painting as well as the Giotti>ts at 
Florence. The grand fre.scos (good govcruinent and b;ul 
government) in tlie I’alazzo Pubblico at Siena by the latter 
are one of the glories of the town, and were painted in 
1337-3‘d. Ill Umbria, Pome, and Venice also, di.'^ciples 
of the new school of freedom in art arose and made good 
their iidvance, though .as yet not rivalling Florence, which 
continued to lead till about 1 loth Siena, devastated by a 
pestilence in 1348, had to .stop the cathedral works and j 
give up rivalry with riorence. 

FifUenth Century . — Now began oil painting to rise into 
notice ; landscape was studied for the first time ; portraituif 
became a special branch of art; anatomy was eared for, and i 
the principles of per.**pective were di>covcrcd. It w.as a 
period of advance by leaps and bounds along the new path 
so gloriously discovered. 

Ghiberti the sculptor had a vast influence in Florence. 
Uccelli (1397-1475) and Piero della Franre«.ca (141.J-92) 
were his pupils, all liappily known to us by fine woiks. 
But Ma.Mec!£) (1401-29; outstripped them all. He wa.s 
the pupil of Masolino (a pupil of a pupil of Giotto), and 
his frescos at the Carmine, Florence, are so supeibly fine 
that Micl.elangelo used them as models for his own stiuly. 
Indeed so did all the artists for a century after Masaccio. 
Contemporary with him were two monkish painters, a 
fellow student, Fia Angelico (1387-1445), whom every- 
body loves and re\(.rtnces as the saintlicst soul whose purity 
ever expressed itself on canvas, and a pupil, Fra Lippo 
Lippi (1412-69). It was Fra Lippo Lippi who taught 
BotticelH (1446-1510), the first of the great painters 
of the Sistine Chapel (1483), and a devoted friend and 
follower of the martyr Savonarola; and Fra Angelico taught 


Gozzoli (1420-08). Ghirlandajo (1449-94) and Luca 
Signorelli (1441-1523) were also artists immortalized by 
w'orking in the Sistine;" and Vcrroccliio, ^osimo Roselli 
and his pupil Piero, called Piero di Cosimo (1462-1521), 
the friend of George Kliota “Romola," must also bo 
mentioned ns of the highe.st excellence among the peat 
Florentine schools. RuselH was also a Sistine painter. 
The only other one (we are speaking of the great pictures 
in fresco on the walls, not of the stupendous ceiling or 
altar-piece of Michelangelo), greater than all of them, 
was Pietro Vaniicci “Perugino’* (1446-1524), so ealled 
from his long residence in Perugia. 

This brings us into another school, that of Umbria^ 
whose aim was spiritual beauty. Umbria had always been 
a favourite resting-place of religious devotees, even of St. 
Francis himself, and their temperament w*ia translated 
into painting by Niccolo Alunno di Liberatore, whose pupil 
was Periigino. Purity of colouring and knowledge of ana- 
tomy and perspective were brougltt almost to perfecti<»ii 
I by this wonderful “ Perugi.an." His frescos in the Sistiuo 
I arc masterpieces of beauty and gi*ace. If he lacks anything 
i it is in variety and in energy. His greatest pupil was 
I Ibiifaelle (or Kaph.aol), of whom we speak below. But ho 
! also taught the excellent aitist Bernardino di Biagio, calleil 
I I’inturicehio (1454-1513), who helped in the Sistine, and 
I who painted tlic magnificent frescos of the library in Siena 
Cathedral; and Giovanni di ]*ietro, called the Spaniard 
(Lo Spagno), from his nationality (I47(l-l.'i30), and the 
intensely earnest Francesco Raiboliiii of Bologna (1450- 
1 1517), called Franchu Of these Franeia is by far the 
I greatest (save only Raffaelle), and indeed may bo pro- 
! nouiiccd fully equal to Perugino, At this lime also Matteo 
I da Siena (1435-1500) at Siena ; Antonio SoLirio (1382- 
; 1455), sui named Ix» Zingaro (the Gipsy), and some otliers 
at Naples ; and the greatest p.ainter of the extreme north 
of Italy, Andrea Mantegna (1 131-1506), with his pupils 
Bono di Ferrara ami Boiisignoii, .and some others at Padua, 
also floiirislicd. 

Various Venetian, Veronese, Ferrarcse, and Milanese 
artists copied Mantegna; but liis gre.atest intluenee was 
with the first. Hu was son-in-law of .Tacopo Bellini of 
Venice (1461-1516), and brother-in-law therefore of 
Gio\aiini iiiid Gentile Btllini (1427-1507). Before the 
Bellini, Aiitoriello da Messina (1440-93) had introduced 
into It.ily the improved method of oil-painting atlopted by 
the Van Kycks of Flanders. Among the pupils of tbe 
Bellini were Giorgione and d'itian, pre.seiitlv to be .spoken of. 
Other excellent painters at Venice wtie Uima da Conegliano, 
Moeetto, Udine, Carpaceio. 

The (iolden Aye . — IVobably except the age of Pericles 
in Greek sculpture, no stu-h wonderful blaze of art ever 
in.adiated any country as flooded It.aly with its glory in 
the sixteenth century. The prc-Ratlarllite masters, or 
yuattrocentiati, of whom wc have spoken, had brought the 
art to perfection, and Lion.anlo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Correggio, all at the sjime time, but in 
i separate places, were now to realize the liighcst pictoi ial 
eflects the world has ever known. 

I Lionardo da Vinci (1452-1519) w.as the he.id of the 
1 Milanese school, and w’as a pupil of Verrocchio. There is 
no one, however ignorant of art, wdio does not at le.ast know 
his fresco of the “ Last Supper;” but iu his case, as in all 
the rest, the reader is referred to the special article fur a 
propcfr consideration of liis splendid merits, and tliis sketch 
has merely to point out his position in the history of tho 
art. His most famous pnpils and followers w'erc Bcrn.ardo 
Liiini (1470-1530), Marco d'Oggionc, Gatidenzio Ferrari 
(1484-1549), and Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, called 11 Sodoma 
(1473-1519). 

At Florence Michelangelo Buonarotti (1475-1564) 
reigned supreme. [See Miciielanoklo.] His tSistino 
Chapel frescos are the soblimest conceptions of art. ilia 
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best pupils were Sebastiano Luciani, called del Piombo, is the faithfully realistic architectural painter Antonio 
Venusti, audj)anicle Ricciarclli, called da Voltcrra. A Canaletto (16i)7-17(>8). *Thofieares in Canaletto*s work 


pupil of Cosimo Roselli and an intimate friend of Savonarola 
and of RafTaelle, named Baccio della Porta, and, aa he was j 
a monk, also called Fra Bartolommeo (1475-1617), gave 
added glory to Florence at this time. He abandoned art for 
the cloister at Savonarola's death (his portrait of the martyr 
is one of the portraits of the world); but Raffaclle induced 
him to resume the brush. He taught the friar a better 
perspective, and the friar taught him in return his secrets 
of colour and the use of the jointed wooden figures (lay 
figures), for which artists are indebted to him. Later distin- 
guished Fh'rcntincs of the golden age arc Andrea d'Agnolo, 
called MeLBarto (1487-1631), a pupil of Piero di Cosimo, 
Franciabigio, Pontormo, a pupil of Del Sarto, and Bron- 
aino, the great friend of that delightful gossip and painter 
Vasari (1612-74), whoso Lives of the most Excellent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects” have delighted gen- 
erations of men. 

Unquestionably the greatest of all painters is RafFaello 
Sanzio of Urbino (1483-1620), pupil of Perugino. Ho is 
three distinct men rolled into one. His pictures in the 
Umbrian manner of Perugino gave way to those in the 
Florentine style, and finally his grand Roman works 
crowned the art of the world with a new development. 
"Like Lionardo and Michelangelo (and the earlier Giotto) 
he excelled alike in sculpture and architecture as well as 
painting. But space forbid ilk more here. His greatest 
scholar was Giulio Romano (14^-1546) ; and Garofalo, as 
Benvenuto Tisio of Ferrara was called (1481-1659), was 
another of Raffuelle's assistants in the superb Vatican 
frescos. 

In Lombardy, Antonio Allegri, called from his natal 
village Correggio (1494-1534), at first greatly influenced 
by Lionardo, afterwards struck out a very distinct manner 
for himself. In the play of light and shade and subtle 
combinations of colour perhaps he surpasses all otliers. 
No otlier painters of the highest merit save Parinigiano 
come from the school of Correggio. 

Ill Venice the splendid art of the Bellini bore golden 
fmit. First the luminous glow of Giorgio Barbarclli, called 
Giorgione (147G-1511), whose works are now so few and 
60 infinitely precious, and b'lS friend Del Piombo; and tlien 
the greatest cojoarist and finest master of portraiture of 
all Italy, tbo iinrivalled Ti/iano Vccellio, usually called 
Titian (1477-1676). Other splendid artists of the gor- 
geous Venetian sc;hool Aro P;ilma Vecchio (1480-1628), 
Paris Bordono (1500-71), Pordcnoiie, Moroni (1510- 
78), some of wlioso portraits in our National Galleiy 
are second to none, not even to Titian himself ; and Jacopo 
da Ponte, called 11 Bassano (1610-92). Greater still are 
Jacopo Robusti (1618-94), called Tintoretto, whom many 
rank with his iMster Titian, and the magnificent Paolo 
Caliari, called from his birthplace Veronese (1528-88). 

Great Moftere of Jht Decline . — ^Thc school of the 
Eclectici at Bologna, those who aspired to select tlie 
greatest beauty from each of the five great schools, was 
founded by Lodovieo Carracci (1655-1619) and his cousins, 
Agostino and Annibale. Their greatest pupils, both men 
of wonderful genius, were the famous Domeniebino" 
(Domenico Zampicri, 1681-1641) and Goido Reni (1676- 
4642). The Communion of St Jerome” (Vatican) of 
the first and the ceiling-fresoo “Aurora” (Rospigliosi 
Palace) of the second are among the finest works of art in 
the world. .Albani, Gnercino, Sassoferrato, and the graceful 
Carlo Dolci were also followers of this school. 

On the other hand^the Naiuraliitie school was headed 
by the fine painters (all of them more or less tricky and 
forced in their work) Caravaggio (1660-1609), Ribera, a 
Spaniard (1688-1666), who lived long at Naples, where he 
met with Salvator Rosa (1616-1678), great at battle and 
brigand pieces. The best artist of the decline in Venice 
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are often due to Tiepolo (1G93-1778). Canaletto was 
imitated, at a respectful distance, by Francesco Guardi 
(1712-93). The National Gallery is very ricti in both 
Canaletto and Guardi. Indeed that collection, thoogh it 
possesses few of the very greatest pictures of the world, is 
perhaps more generally representative than any other; and 
practically all the names mentioned in this long list (to- 
gether with many more perforce omitted) receive fair illus- 
tration there. 

Italian Sculptuuk. — At the revival or renaissance 
of art in Italy in the thirteenth century, when many Greeks 
came to Italy on the foundation of the Latin Empire of the 
East in 1204, their methods were studied by none so keenly 
as by Niccolb the Pisan. Method once grasped, his genin> 
struck out a style of its own of intense originality, and the 
architectural and sculptural glories of Pisa, Orvieto, Siena. 
&c., are in great part due to him and his son Giovanni Pisano. 
The famous marble pulpit of Pisa Baptistery, with its superb 
bas-reliefs, wa.«i carved by Niccolb in 1260. Agostino and 
Agnolo of Siena, Andrea and Giovanni Pisano, and Orcagna 
of Pisa continued this fine tradition. The grandest work 
of Andrea Pisano is the bronze door, panelled in bas-relief, 
of the Baptistery at Florence (the southern gate), by many 
held to be the finest of the three famous “ g.ites of para- 
dise.” Orcagna’s greatest work in sculpture is the unri- 
valled high altar and baldacehino at Or San Michele, a church 
of Florence, probably the finest piece of d«*cor.'\ti\<- sculp- 
ture in the world. The names of the artists who designed 
the splendid tombs of the ScaligiTs, or family Della Scala 
at Verona, have unhappily been lost. 

In the fifteenth century there are a few fine works (too 
few remaining) of Jacopo dell.i Quercia of Siena (1371- 
1438), such as the tomb of Carretto at Lucca and the famous 
fountain at Siena. And then we come tu the superb bas- 
reliefs on the other two gates of the Florence Baptistery, by 
l>:>renzo Ghiberti (1378-1464), the western gates being 
those which especially called forth the enthusiastic cn- 
c(»miums from Michelangelo that they were fit to be tin- 
gates of paradin*. Brunellesco (^1377- 1440), architect of 
the dome of Florence Cathedral, was ,al>o great at sculp- 
ture, ^jt^l greater was Donatidlo (1380-1466). A won- 
dei fully fine series of medallions and Kos-reliefs in glazed 
terra-cotta, as fresh to this d.Hy a.s when they wire fins! 
finished, is due to Luca della Robbia ^^1400-82). It 
seems a thousand pities that more work has not been done 
in this imperishable material, when one contrasts the sharp- 
ness of Luca's beautiful figures with the dilapidations suf- 
fered by the great creations in marble. Cliief of the f< 1- 
lowers of Donatello w as .\ndrea Verocebio (1 4.32-88\ whose 
splendid eqaestrian bronze statue of Coleoni in Venice is 
know’n to all, and whose great influence in the si>ter art of 
minting has been spoken of above. Mino da Fiesole ficur- 
Kshed also .at this period in Central Italy, Lombardo, father 
and son, and I^opardo (1480-1640) at \'t*nice. The splen- 
did front of the Certosa at Pavia, which always seems too 
rich to be exposed to the weather, was begun in 1473, some 
of the sculptures being attributed to Biisti. 

Ill tbe sixteenth century we ottphf lo hare a wonderful 
statue (equestrian) by Lion.ardo. spoken of as the wonder of 
the time, but it wa.s never cast, and the model was destroyed 
by the French in 1499. He wa*», we are told, as great in 
sculpture as in painting. Miidielangelo, however, is not 
only the greatest sculptor of the century, but of all times, 
except only the highest Greek art. To name bis “ David,” his 
** Moses,” and his “Pictk” is sufficient to bear this out. 
Very little sculpture is left from Raffaelle’s band beyond 
bas-reliefs in plaster, but everything we have is exquisite. 
Sansovino’s bas-reliefs (1460-1629) and those of his pupil 
Talti in Venice (1479-1670) are also verj' famous works. 
Benvenuto Cellini (1500-71) at Florence, though famous 
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rather for his unrivalled gold and silver works, has also left 
some fine sculpture, especially the ** Perseus and Medusa,** 
whose delicate bronze has braved all weathers so many 
centuries iii the great square at Florence. Later ai'tists, 
but of less eniineuce. are Giovanni da Bologna (1524- 
1608) and Stefano Maderno (1671-1636). The “ Mer- 
cury’* of the first (UfHzi Gallery, Florence) is a masterpiece 
of delicate Rising — the figure's foot hardly touches the 
curve on which it rests. 

Great Masters of the Decline . — The first of these is 
Beruini (1598-1680), whose impious desecrations of an- 
tique nnasterpieces are the despair of lovers of art; his 

Ass's Ears,” the two absurd towers which used to deface 
the Pantheon at Rome, are a sufficient justification for the 
remark. The rest are not worth notice here. But Antonio 
Canova (1757-1822), though coming late, has redeemed 
modern Italian sculpture. In the Vatican his best works 
stand side by side with those of the ancient Greeks, and 
that without the fall being at all ridiculous. Givater ftraiso 
could not be attained save by Michelangelo himself. Thor- 
waldsen (1770-1844), a Dane, and Richard Gibson (1791- 
1866), an Englishman, were sculptors who studied under 
Canova, and whose long rcMdeuce in Rome may entitle 
them to be included at the close of this list. 

XTAXJUiN SIXTH, THK CHORD OF THE, is 
one variety of the Augmented Sixth. 

Ita'aan SlxUi. Key of O. 

Its nsual form is when the notes of the Augmented 
Sixth carry between them the Major Third to the bass. 
Or, to expre^s it accurately, it is when the Third and 
Seventh of the supertonic (A is the supertonic of G, and 
and G are the Third and Seventh of A) are added to 
the Minor Ninth of the dominant (D is the dominant of 
G, and Ky is the Minor Ninth of D). In the example 
alrave the chord rests on the roots A and D, the supertemic 
and dominant of the key of G. The reason of its being 
called the Italian Sixth is not known. 

The two notes which form the augmented Sixth are most 
rarely inverted as a diminished third. The only inversion 
in general use is therefore that shown below. The most 
usual resolutions of the chord are also given below. 


InTanlon of It Sixth. £e«oliitluui of Italian Sixth. 
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ITAL'IC VERSION OF TU BIBLE is the name 
given to the old Latin translation from the Septuagint 
(Greek) which was in use in the Latin Church in the early 
centuries. St. Jerome completed it and revised it, for it 
was both imperfect and incorrect, and was the work of 
several hands. This took him from 383 to 4U4. But at 
the same time he undertook that splendid fresli translation 
of his own which of itself serves to immortalize him, the 
famous Vvlfftttej which became to Latin Christianity of 
equal authority with the Hebrew and Greek originals from 
which it was translated. 

ITAL'ICS. This well-known variety of printed char- 
acters wa.s first invented and used by the celebrated Aldo 
Minuzio {Aldus Minuiius) in printing Virgil in the Aldiiie 
classics at Venice in 1 501. The type was cast at Bologna. 
Minuzio called it Corsivi, but it quickly got the name of 
Italic (or Italian) type. It is found inconvenient to read 
when in large masses, but its highly distinctive character 
renders it invaluable in emphasizing words or phrases, and 
setting them apart from the general text Indeed, so 
thoroughly is this the function of italic type that to 
italicize is frequently used as bynouymous with emphasize. 


ITALY (Lat. and Ital. Italia; Fr. Italte; Ger. Italien\ 
one of the most fertile and extensive countrirs in the south- 
of Europe. Though formerly separated into numerous sub- 
divisions, it is evidently marked out by nature for one great 
whole. It consists partly of islands and partly of main- 
land. The cuntlnoiital portion extends from 47** to S?** 
N. lat, and from 7® 21' to* 18® 30' K. Ion. On the \V. 
and S. its shores are washed by the Mediterranean ; on 
the K. it is bounded by the Adriatic ; on the N., N.K., nn<l 
N.W. the lofty chain of the Alps, including the Pennine, 
Rhxtian, and Carnic systems, distinctly separate it from 
the rest of Europe. Towards the N.E., liowcvrr, its 
boundary is more exactly defined by the River Isonzo, 
which, rising in the Cai'uic Alps, flows onward to the Gulf 
of Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic. Its extreme 
length, as thus developed, i.s about 718 miles ; its breadth 
in the north, where it is greatest, 340 miles; but it so 
rapidly diminishes towards the south, that while in tho 
centre it is only 150 miles wide, at its narrowest southern 
point it does not exceed 15 miles. 

The whole of Italy is now united into one kingdom under 
the rule of a constitutional sovereign; but previous to 1859 
it consisted of several indcpeiulent states, whoso naihos it 
seems desii-ablo to preserve iov tho convenience of reference. 
These divisions were — (1) Austrian Italy or Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, including Lombardy and Vonctia; 
(2) kingdom of Sardinia, including Piedmont, Sardinia, 
and Savoy, the latter now belonging to France, being 
together with Nice the price which Italy ]inid for the 
as-sistance rendered by the Emperor Napoleon in her struggle 
with Austria in 1859 ; (3) kingdom of Naples and Sicily ; 
(4) the Papal States ; (6) grand-duchy of Tuscany, includ- 
ing Lucca; (6) duchy of Parma; (7) duchy of Modena; 
(8) republic of San Marino; and (9) principality of Monaco. 

Physical Features . — The form of the Italian peninsula 
is compared to that of a boot. The broadest or northern 
portion forms the top, the central portion tho leg, and tho 
southern the foot, the toe and heel respectively .the capes of ’ 
Spartivento and Di Lcuca ; and between the.se two notable 
headlands lies the Gulf of Taranto (anciently Tarentum). 
Cape Nan or Colonnc project.s on the wc.steru side of tho 
entrance to the TareiUine Gulf. Cape Gurgano, on tho 
promontory of Sant* Angelo, is thrown out into the waters 
of the Adriatic, on the eastern .side of tho peniii.siila ; while 
on the western coast project the capes of Palinnro, Cam- 
pancllo, Circello, Monte Argentaro, and many others, famed 
in song, legend, and histoiy. 

Numerous islands stud tho Italian seas. Of these the 
largest arc — Corsica (belonging to France), celebrated for 
its romantic scenery and the ardent spirit of its inhabitants, 
no less than for the birth of tho great Napoleon ; Sardinia, 
the natural resources of which arc considerable, and havo 
only been imperfectly developed; and Sicily, one of the 
fairest and richest of the isles of Europe. Le.HS important 
are the Lipari Islands, north of Sicily; Malta and Gozo, 
belonging to England, midway between Gibraltar and tho 
peninsula; Elba, once celebrated for its iron mines; and 
various groups of islets in the Adriatic. 

In the north and south Italy is a mountainous country ; 
in the centre it spreads into vast levels, and an extensive 
plain also lies between tho Adriatic, tho Alps, and the 
Northern Apennines. The Apennines divide Italy into 
two distinct regions: one, lying to tlie north, is tho plain 
already spoken of, and chiefly occupied by tho basin of tho 
Po and its numerous affluents; the other, which is the- 
real peninsula, stretches in a south-eastern direction for 
above 500 miles. Tlie Apennines and their lower ranges 
form the backbone of this peninsula, extending its wliulo 
length, and terminating on the coast of the Strait of 
Messina. On each side lies a narrow belt of level ground, 
watered on tho west by some important rivers— tho Arno,, 
the Tiber, the Garigliano, and tho Volturuo. 
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Tho area and population of the present kingdom of Italy 
aro as follows : — 


Provinces. 

Area: Eng. 
sq. miles. 

Population 
in 1881. 

Alessandria, 

1,932 

729,710 

Ancona, 

736 

267,338 

Aquila (Abruzzo Ulteriore II.}, • 

2,609 

353,027 

Arezzo, 

1,278 

238,744 

Ascoli Piceno, 

809 

209,185 

Avcllino (Principato Ulteriore), . 

1,409 

392,619 

Pari (Terra di Bari), .... 

2,292 

679,499 

Belluno, 

1,271 

174,140 

Benevento, 

688 

238,425 

Bergamo, 

1,088 

390,775 

Bologna, 

1,391 

457,474 

Brescia, 

1,644 

471,568 

Cagliari, 

6,257 

420,635 

Caltanisetta, 

1,455 

266,379 

Campobasso (Molise), .... 

1,771 

365,034 

Caserta (Terra di Lavoro), . . 

2,313 

714,131 

Catania, 

1,970 

563,457 

Catanzaro (Calabria Ulteriore IL), 

2,307 

433, U75 

Chicti (Abruzzo Citeriore), . . 

1,103 

313,918 

Como, 

1,050 

515,050 

Cosen ZA (Calabria Citeriore), . . 

2,841 

• 451,185 

Cremona, 

632 

302,138 

Cunco, 

2,799 

635,400 

Ferrara, 

1,010 

230,807 

Firenze, 

2,268 

790,776 

Foggia (Capitanata), . • • . 

2,956 

356,267 

Forli, 

719 

251,110 

Genova, 

1,672 

760,122 

Girgenti, 

1,491 

312,487 

Grosseto, 

1,707 

114,295 

Lecce (Terra d*Otranto), ... 

3,293 

553,298 

Livorno (including Elba), ... 

126 

121,612 

Lucca, 

676 

281,484 

Maccrata, 

1,057 

239,713 

^Inntua, 

961 

295,728 

Ma.s.*«a Ciirrara, 

687 

169,469 

^lessina, ..•••.•• 

1,768 

160,921 

^lilano, 

1,165 

1,114,991 

Modena, 

966 

279,254 

Napoli, 

412 

1,001,245 

Novara, 

2,633 

675,926 

Padova, 

755 

397,762 

Palermo, 

1,964 

699,151 

Parma, 

1,251 

267,306 

Pavia, 

1,284 

469,831 

Perugia, 

3,719 

572,060 

Pesaro Urbiufi^ 

1,144 

223,043 

Pii^a, 

1,180 

283,563 

Piacenza, 

966 

226,717 

Porto Maurizio, 

467 

132,251 

Potenza, 

4,122 

624,904 

Ravenna, 

742 

225,764 

Iteggio Calabria (Calabria Ult. I.), 

1,515 

372,723 

Reggio Emilia, 

877 

244,959 

Roma (Latia), 

4,601 

903,472 

Rovigo, 

651 

217,700 

Salerno (Principato Citeriore), . 

2,126 

650,157 

Sassari, 

4,142 

261,367 

Siena 

1,465 

206,926 

Siracusa, 

1,427 

841,526 

Sundrio, 

1,261 

120,534 

Tcraino (Abruzzo Ulteriore I.), • 

1,284 

254,806 

Trapani, 

1,214 

283,977 

Treviso , 

941 

375,704 

Torino, 

4,068 

1,029,214 

Udine , 

2,615 

501,745 


Ptovlnce. 1 . 

Population 
iu 1881. 

Venezia, | 

Verona, 

Vicenza, • 

Total 

849 
i 1,061 

1 1,016 

356,708 

394,065 

396,349 

1 114,296 

28,459,628 


General View of the Surface . — It will a-ssi.^t the reader 
to form a correct conception of the features of the country 
if he supposes himself placed in a balloon at a moderate 
height, and proceeding slowly from north to sc^uth. At 
the outset of his aerial journey ho will see beneath him the 
huge bulk and snowy pinnacles of the great Alpine chains, 
spreading in a va.st semicircle of rock, avalanche, and 
glacier from the head of tlio Gulf of Trieste, on th« east, 
to the extremity of the Gulf of Genoa on the west. The 
chains include the Carnic Alps, north of VenetinT; the 
Khaetian Alps, north of Lombardy ; the Lepontine and the 
Pennine Alps, to the north ; the Graian, Cottian, and Mari- 
time Alps, to the west of Piedmont. Their crests rise 
above the limit of perpetual snow, and tiieir flanks exhibit 
every charm of scenery and every variety of vegetation. 
Formidable as such a barrier appears, it cannot daunt the 
enterprise of man, for iu addition to several pas'^es over it, 
a tunnel through it — forming a marvellous triumph of 
engineering skill — was opened in 1870 ; and another, under 
Mont St. Gulthard, in I8b3. 

Now before the aeronaut sprc.'ids the vast plain of Lom- 
bardy, with a gradual slope towards the head of the Adri- 
atic, and overspread by a network of fertilizing waters — tlie 
Po and its numerous tributary streams. The lower part 
of the plain is almost a perh^ct level, smiling with crops 
and viueyartls, rich in luxuriant pastures and mulberry 
groves, which are largely cultivated for the sake of the 
.silkworm — the most fertile and populous portion of the 
Italian peninsula. The mountain- chains which encircle it 
sweep upw.'irds uith a steep acclivity, and embosom among 
their spurs numerous f.*iir and tranquil valleys. Here .are. 
situated the beautiful Italian lakes, Garda, Como. Orta, 
Lugano, and Maggiore, each distinguished by a peculi..r 
loveliness of its own. 

To the west lies Piedmont (i.e., at the foot of t!:<' 
mountain, Ital. Pieflimonte, from piede di monte), a fin. iy 
varied and fertile plain, intersected by the Po. which ris*'s 
in Monte Vise, and traverses it from west to c.ost, tlmowin;; 
otT numerous anus, to the great facility of intcrcomniuniwu- 
tion and the infinite advantage of the agriculturist. 

Keeping along the western side of the Tpine-claJ Apt u- 
nines, we find an extensive undulated di.‘'trict stritchiiig 
along tho shores of tlie Mediterriinean for nearly 20o mile.**, 
from Pisa to the ancient stronghold of Terr.iciua, .and 
v.ar 3 ’ing in breadth from 10 to upwards of 30 miles. The 
Tuscan portion of this unpleasant tract is kni-wii ns tho 
Jfaremma, and is unfavourably eelebr fur the pestilence 
which, from April to October, broods oM'r its swamps and 
valleys. The whole region is. howewr, more or less sub- 
ject to malaria for a considerable portion of the year. 
Along the borders of the Apenniucs exist very different 
conditions. Tho scenery is full of nooks and corners which 
charm the artist, the pcipulatiim is industrious, the earth 
offers abundant trea.siires of marble and copper, and the 
olive is extensively cultivated. 

In tho neighbourhood of Pome the coast district fonns the 
well-known Cainp.agna di Roma, the greater portion of which 
Is blighted w'ith malaria, and hence has been abandoneil b}r 
man as well ns neglected by nature. It is equally bare of 
trees and human habitations. Adjoining its sonth-e.asterii 
extremity spread the Pontine Marshes, which extend for 
22 miles along tho coast and from 6 to 12 miles inland, 
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Dry pasture-lands intcnninj'lo witli the marshy surface. 
A rank vejretation is luxuriantly produced; and hence 
malaria prevails, which renders even ti-avelUng tlirough the 
fever- haunted region unsafe, except in the winter season. 
Tliere are a few tixed inhabitants, whose appearance, com- 
parable at the best to that of convalescents in the grounds 
of an hospital, betrays the insalubrity of the site. But ns 
soon as the fierce heat is over, and the fresh autumn breezes 
begin to blow, removing the sconrge, the peosantiy from 
the Alban Hills and other bordering heights come down 
to the low grounds with their flocks to pasture them till 
May renews the danger, lodging in temporary huts of straw 
and reeds. This district has been stamped with its fatal 
peculiarity in consequence of ages of neglect, for in ancient 
times it WAS thickly studded with hltrnscan and Volscian 
towns. Ruins of aqueducts, arches of demolished build- 
ings, broken fountains, and masses of rubbish are scattered 
in every direction, the monuments of bygone life, where 
Hour the sounds and signs of human industry ore few and 
far between. 

Further to the southward we pass into a sunlit land — 
the NeajHditan provinces, rich in the choicest fpfts of 
nature, where, with little labour, the bountiful soil abun- 
dantly yields the grape, the olive, Indian corn, and every 
variety of vegetables and fruit. Scarcely a spot which 
does nut present some picturesque and romantic landscape; 
scarcely a spot, it may be added, which is not hallowed by 
some classical or legendary association. Here, too, rise 
numerous volcanic peaks, and, conspicuous among all, 
towers the famous Vesuvius, raising its crest of fire above 
the beautiful Bay of Naples and the sites of the ruined 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. With Sicily, the 
south-westcni portions form the earthquake region of Italy, 
whicli have been frequently devastated by shocks of appal- 
ling \ioIence. 

Traver.>ing now the eastern side of the Apennines, a 
considerable plain — the Capitauata, or Terra di Pnglia — 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Otranto to the bold 
bluff promontory of San Angelo. Its southern part is dry, 
barren, and generally treeless ; northward it improves in 
cliararter, and furni^hcs some extensive pastures. 

Still further north we come to the old historic city of 
Ravenna, surrounded by ancient woodland, w'hich Byron, 
Boccaccio, and Dante Lave celebrated in immortal song. 
Of old it supplied the Romans, and at a later time the 
Venetians, with timber for their fleets. The forest ex- 
tendi» .about 26 miles along the shore, and inland from 1 to 
3 miles. 

Various the trees and passing foliage there, 

Will! pear, and oak, and dusky Juniper, 

"With briony between in trails nf white. 

And ivy, with the snckle’s streaky light; 

And still the pine, long-haired, and dark, and tall. 

In lordly right predominant o’er all.'’ 

Byron, who spent two years at Ravenna, has referred to 
the changes which this part of the Italian coast has under- 
gone since the prehistoric age ; — 

.Swpct hour of twilight! in the solitude 
Of the fine forest and the silent shore, 

^Vhifh liriunds Raven na's immemorial wood, 

I'.Mited where once the Adrian w'ave flow’d o’er, 

T<j wbcie the last Cesarian fortress stood— 

Kvtrgrecn forest!” 

But our imaginary aerial voyage terminates at Venice, 
** a glorious city in the sea,** situated on a number of islands 
that lie in the midst of extensivo lagoons, and are connected 
by many bridges. The Venetian tcrritoiy lies between 
Tyrol and the Adriatic, and is separated from the other 
Italian provinces by the lower course of the Po and the 
stream of the Mincio, one of its principal affluents. The 
surface is finely contrasted ; fertile plains, clustering groves, 
beautiful vales, and Alpine spurs combining to form a 


richly attractive picture. Besides the Mincio and the Po 
it is watered by the Adige, the Brenta, the Piavo, and the 
Tagliamento, which are linked together by au admirable 
system of canals. The whole of the maritime region and 
a portion of the interior constituted the celebrated republic 
of Vrnicb, which was founded in the fifth century by the 
fugitives driven to the littoral marshes by the furious irrup- 
tions of Attila. 

llydrography . — The principal Italian rivers arc the Po, 
the Adige, the Arno, and the Tiber. Of these the only 
one important in volume or extent is the Po — the classic 
Eridaniu — which is capable of navigation throughout its 
whole course, though subject to frequent changes in the 
rapidity of its current, when its numerous tributaries are 
swollen by violent rains or the melting of the mountain 
snow. The father or king of rivers, as the Italians 
proudly call it, rises in Monte Viso, one of the Gottian 
Alps, and flows rapidly eastward, as a mountain torrent, 
until it develops at Lombriasco into a majestic stream. 
Turning to the north it passes Turin, and taking an easterly 
direction reaches the borders of Lombardy, and receives 
the Ticino. It then gladdens Piacenza and Cremona with 
its waters, forms the old frontier of the so-callcd Papal 
States, throws off several branches, and finally, dividing 
into two principal arms, the Pu-di-Macstro and the Po-di- 
Goro, enters the Adriatic by two mouths, about 12 miles 
distant from each other. Its direct course is 270 miles, 
or including windings about 450 miles. The river has a 
powerful current, subject to sudden and frequent changes, 
which interfere with its navigation. It brings down largo 
quantities of sand and mud, w'hich, by deposition, have 
formed an extensive delta and very sensibly advanced the 
coast-line on both sides of its mouth during the historic 
period. In the ago of Augustus the town of Adrla, from 
which the Adriatic has its name, was a seaport and a 
station for the Roman fleet, but is now 15 miles from the 
nearest point of the shore ; and the city of Ravenna, which 
w'as once maritime, is now a few miles inland. The sedi- 
ment has also contributed to raise the bed of the river in 
the lower part of its course considerably above the level of 
the surrounding country, so that in the plain of Ferrara 
the surface of tlio water is 35 feet higher than the streets 
of the town, whicli are preserved from inundation by huge 
artificial embankments. The same is the case with tho 
Adige, the Ticino, and indeed uitli all the principal river 
streams of Lombardo-Venetio. 

The Tiber (in I.at. Tiberis ; in Ital. Tevere) rises in tho 
Apennines, in the province of Florence; flows first south, 
then south-south-east; crosses the ex-Papal States; 
traverses immortal Rome, with whose glories it is insepar- 
ably associated; flows south-west, and separating into two 
brandies, tho Fiumano and the Fiumara, falls into the 
Tyrrhene Sea by tw'o mouths: its length is about 240 
miles. Its waters are always loaded with a yellowish mud, 
whence Horace terms it “flavus Tiber,” the tawny Tiber. 
The Adige (ancient Ath'ens or Atisiua) rises in tho Rhietian 
Alps, al^ut 46” 80' N. lat., and, after a sinuous course of 
about 180 miles, chiefly south and west, falls into the Adriatic 
at 45” 10' N. Iat.| and 12” 20' E. Ion., entering the sea 
with the Po by a delta common to both. Its principal 
affluents are the Eisack, tlie Novi, and the Aviso. Tho 
Amo (ancient Amus) is a Tuscan river, and has several 
affluents. Its sources lie in Monte Fallcrina, amonj^ tho 
Apennines. Its general direction is westward. After 
passing through Florence it becomes navigable, and about 
7 miles below Pisa falls into the Mediterranean, after a 
course of about 155 miles. 

The largest lakes are those of Maggiorc, Como, and 
Garda. The Lago Maggiore, or Verbano, in Tessin, Pied- 
mont, and Lombardy, is about 40 miles long, with a maxi- 
mum breadth of 6h miles and a mean breath of 2 miles. 
Its depth is 2625 feet, and its height above the sea-level 
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638 feet. It is snrrounded by landscapes of exquisite 
beauty, in w^ich the Alpine heights form a notable feature. 
But far lovelier, richer, and more varied is the Lake of 
Ooino, which lies at the base of tlio Lepontine and Rhsetion 
Alps, 700 feet above sea-level. It is mainly formed by the 
river Adda, and is divided into tliree basins by projecting 
spurs of Iqnd. It is altogether about 15 miles in length, 
and its general breadth does not exceed 2 miles. Through- 
out its whole extent the banks are formed of steep and 
well-wooded mountains, 3000 to 4000 feet in height. The 
Logo di Gtirda (or Benaco) is another beautiful expanse of 
inland water, 88 miles long, and 3 to It broad, and 213 feet 
above the sea-level. It receives the Sarca, and is drained 
by the Mincio, which issues from its south-eastern ex- 
tremity, near the stronghold of Peschiera. It teems with 
fish. Its greatest depth is 902 feet. In Southern Italy 
lie some lakes, or rather lakelets, of less extent, but gener- 
ally of infinite loveliness, such as the I^ago <li Albano and 
the Lago di NcmL 

Mount€iin9 , — These arc divided into two great systems 
— the Alpine and the Apenninc. The former may more 
properly be considered under the head of Svvitzeuland, 
though some of the principal peaks look down upon the 
fair Italian [dains. The Apennines run down the whole 
length of the peninsula, and though attaining no very re- 
markable elevation, arc so broken in outline and so richly 
wooded as to present some most delightful and romantic 
points of scenery. Their chain chiefly consists of limestone, 
which furnishes admirable building materials, and al.so 
marble (»f excellent quality, the pure white Carrara marble 
being especially prized by sculptors. Granite occurs in 
Calabria, at the southern extremity of the range. 

Italy is distinguished from the rest of the Continent by 
a volcanic zone on its south-western side, which includes 
three active summits — Vesuvius on the mainland, Ktna in 
Sicily, and Stromboli in the Lipari Islands; the last of 
which has never been known to extinguish its torch, and is 
the great lighthouse of the adjoining M<*ditcrranean. The 
activity of Ktna has been noted the longest. Its earliest 
recorded oiuption took place under lliero, in the second 
}car of the seventy-fifth Olympiad, or 476 ii.c\, and is 
inentiuned in the “^Prometheus” of zEschylus and the first 
Pythian ode of Pindar. It reposed for several centuries 
in the middle ages, but has been in frequent and violent 
action in more modern liiiies. On the last occasion, in 
1868, vast torrents of lava were ejected, one of which was 
2 miles broad, with immense clouds of ash-gray dust, 
which covered the whole of the 8nnx>unding country. 
Vesuvius was not known to be active before the year 79 
when the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were over- 
whelmed by its products, and only discovered in the first 
half of the l^t century. From that period to the ye.ar 
1 188 eight eruptions arc recorded ; none occurred after- 
wards till 1306; a pause followed of more than three cen- 
turies with but one slight outbreak; but since 1666 the 
volcano has only been at. rest for very brief intervals. 
Dormant craters arc numerous in connection with the lower 
slope of the Apennines as far north as Tuscany, several of 
which arc now occupied by small lakes. The Romans 
obtained their cement from the pozznolana or volcanic earth 
of their neighbourhood. In excavating for it, as well as 
for materials to enlarge and beautify the city, the subter- 
ranean galleries were formed which afterwards served as 
places of refuge for the early Christians during the per- 
secutions, and were also used for the burial of their dead. 
Violent earthquakes occasionally disturb the southern region, 
and would doubtless be more frequent and severe but for 
the volcanic vents. 

The geological atmetare of Italy is necessarily 
connected with the comparative fertility of its various por- 
tions. The volcanic formations, by the decomposition of 
their lavas, yield soils of amazing fertility ; but in the 


immediate vicinity of the Alps and the Apennines, where 
granite and primitive rocks abound, the country is gener- 
ally barren, and tasks all the science and industry of the 
agriculturist in Its improvement. The sedimentary rocks 
arc of recent date. At Iho bottom lies the Jnra limestone, 
stretching from the frontiers of T uscany into the Neapolitan 
provinces, while in Lombardy it extends from Lago Mag- 
giore to the coast of the Adriatic. Chalk, which lies upon 
the limestone, stretches in a narrow band along the western 
shore, from the Gulf of Genoa to the glittering headland of 
Capo Santa Maria di Leuca. Above this aocumulatc the 
tertiary sandstones, travertin, and marl, chiefly on the cast 
coast, but also developed largely in Tuscany and Pi<‘fliiiont. 
And finally, the upper crust, which continually increases, 
consists of alluvial and diluvial deposits, occupying the 
greater part of the basin of the Po. 

Climate , — Generally speaking the Italian climate 
w'arin and dry, but it is necessarily affect t‘d by diifcreiiccs 
of elevation and position with regard to the mountains and 
seas. While in Naples and Sicily ice and snow arc un- 
known, except on the lofty brow of Etna, north of the 
Apennines snow falls in winter, and the broad lagoons at 
the mouths of the rivers freeze. In Central Italy the olive, 
orange, and lemon flouri.sh luxuriantly, and tlinaighout the 
year the ground is mantled with verdure. In tlie southern 
provinces a tropical vegetation covers the low warm plains, 
such as the sugar-cane, the papyrus, the Indian fig, and 
the date-palm. In summer the heat is inten‘,c, and the 
fell breath of the sirocco frequently scorches the earth. 
The rains fall with great violence at partijular stas^ns; 
but on the w'holc the atmosphere is wonderfully transpai* nt, 
and the sky of that glowing and intense azure wliich has 
become proverbial. From mom till eve it often runains 
without a cloud; darkly, deeply, beautifully blue, exi**pt 
when the glories of tlie sunset enrich it with a lliou^and 
combinations of colour, like flashes of rare jewelry — emerald, 
and topaz, and ruby — all fading softly and slowly into the 
“ clear obscure ” of night. 

Natural Products , — The mineral wealth of the penin- 
sula is extensive and varied. Tuscany pos.'«c.-ses rich mines 
of lead, copper, quiokMlver, cinnabar, and sulphur; and the 
mines of Elba export large quantities of iron ore daily. 
Boracic acid is supplied from the Tuscan mines to of 
the Euro})can manufacturers. Its existence was fiist li?^- 
covered in 1777, and it is now largely suh>titutLd i the 
borax of India. It is procured from the lagr>on.s of M< n- 
tccerbuli, which consist of a countless number of ^ ■ all 
volcanoes and springs constantly in violent action ; 
ground, which quakes and glows beneath the hit. is 
covered with crystallizations of sulphur and other ininH.il'. 
The alum pits of Tuscany afford an unfailing snppiv In 
Southern Italy and Sicily occur extensive beds of Mil, !. nr; 
and Sicily exports nearly all that is consumed in L'l.ivpc, 
producing as much as 70,000 tons annually. ’1 h * .-alliums 
and brine springs in the marshes afford large quantities 
of salt. Limestone, marble, alum, alabaster, la\ a, nitre, 
granite, are among the treasures which Italy derives fiom 
her mountain masses. The plains and lowir sUq>es of 
the hills bloom with the mulberry, the vine, the olive, the 
myrtle, the laurel, and numerous fruits and evergreens. 
At a greater altitude wave extensive woods of 
oak, l^ech, pine, and the silver Hr ; the latter a tree highly 
valued by the ancients, and immortalized by Virgil — 

^ Hills clad with fir, to guard the hallowed bound, 

Rise in the majesty of darkness round.” 

Tho vino is of universal cultivatioiL Tho plants begin to 
bear fruit in the third year, and the vintage commences at 
the end of September. Figs, almonds, and cucumbers 
thrive in the south, as well as tobacco and cotton. R cc 
is grown in the marshy districts, and the liqnorice root in 
the Calabrias. The best olives are those which flourish at 
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Vennpo, and arc locally known as tbe Serbia ; the oil which 
they yield is famous for its sweetness and purity. 

Agriculture , — Accordinpj to the latest returns more than 

8.000. 000 of the population are employed in agricultural 
pursuits. Of this number nearly 1,600,000 are small pro- 
prietors who cultivate their own land, nearly half of thtMii 
belonging to Piedmont and Liguria. The extent of land 
cultivated by them is in general so small that, although care 
is bestowed upon it, the occupiers are obliged to work else- 
wliere in order to support their families. Nearly another 

1.. ^00,000 arc “inezzadri,” or occupiers who take about 
half the produce of the soil, the rest belonging to the land- 
lord. These are most numerous in Lombardy, Romagna, 
the Marches, and Tuscany. 

In order to assist poor proprietors and farmers land- 
credit institutions have been formed in the last few years, 
which lend money for short periods on land-credit bonds 
or ngi*icultiiral produce. In the southern pi*ovinccs corn 
bauks, or stores of grain from which seed corn is advanced 
to small farmers, have been established since the fifteenth 
century. The condition of the agricultural labourers is 
even worse than in Kngland, and in consequence of the low 
rate of wages emigration is rapidly inerejising. Agriculture 
is generally in n backward state, which is attributed chiolly 
to tlie prevalence of small holdings and the ignorance of 
tlie occupiei-s, who are opposed to all change. A very im- 
portant branch of industry is the culture of the mulberry 
tree for raising silkworms; and the silk exported from the 
Lombardo- Venetian provinces alone produces an annual 
revenue of X3,300,UU0. About 2,000,000 lbs. of cotton 
are grown in Southern Italy and Sicily every year. The 
com crops are extensive, and afford an excellent grain. 

Italy possesses at the present time 3,500,000 cows or 
oxen, 1,000,000 hoi'sos, mules, and asses, upwards of 

40.000. 000 goats, and 3,O()O,OU0 pigs. The country is 
^readily growing in agricultural and pastoral wealth, and 
well-directed enterprise in these respects is so richly 
rewarded as to encourage general imitation. Italian 
natural history differs but little from that of the rest of 
southern Europe, except that it includes among insects the 
asp. scorpion, and tarantula. There are 250 species of 
birds in Central Italy alone. Among the wild animals 
fonnd in the forests may be named tbe wolf, the lynx, the 
stag, the marmot, the badger, and the wild boar. Foxes 
and bares abound, and in the south of Italy the crested 
porcupine. The rivers and lakes abound in fish, and cn 
the coast are numerous important fisheries, especially the 
tunny, anchovy, and sardine. Tuscany yields several 
kinds of wine of a superior quality, which tlie poet Redi 
celebrated in bis glowing ditbyrambic of “ Bacco in Tos- 
cana.‘* That of Montepulciano he styles the “ king of all 
wines,’* d'ogni vino e il re ; it is known commercially as 
the Alcatico, or red muscadine, has a brilliant purple 
colour, and a delicious keenly aromatic flavour, 

Armg and Aory.— The present organiz.ation of the 
Italian army was decreed by laws passed in Juno, 1882, 
and July. 1883, as amendments of the law of 1873. On 
tlie lf.t January, 1885, the total numbf'r of soldiers on 
the permanent army was set down at 750,765; the num- 
bers in the Mobile Militia, or first class of the Res<‘n'e, were 
341,250, and those of the Tenitorial Militia 1,021,054 — 
which made a grand total of 2,113,969 soldiers. The 
ItalUn army, like most of the continental armies, is raised 
by annual conscription among young men having completed 
tlieir twentieth year, hut those who wish to finish their term 
of serv ice early may volunteer for tliree years at the age of 
eighteen. The draft for 1885 waa fixed at 80,000 men. 
Young men who are not wanted for the regular draft servo 
inonlhs with the colours, and then enter the Mobile 
Militia. Hie actual strength of the standing army at the 
beginning of 1885 was — lino infantry soldiers of more 
than two years* training and efficient for any service, 


246,804; lino infantry incompletely trained, 262,626; 
Alpine battalions, 19,897 ; Borsaglicrl, 41,8^0 ; cavalry, 
36,726; artillery, 76,191; engineers, 18,238 ; carabinieri, 
20,859. This force is commanded by 12,914 officers, and 
tbeiu is a complementary list of 2989 officers, who, though 
retired, would return immediately to duty in case of war. 
Ill addition, 2016 officers hold commissions in the Mobile 
Militia and 5281 in the Reserve. The Alpine troops form 
a speciality in the Italian anny. Possessing a strictly 
territorial organization, and with service companies always 
kept at war strength, they arc believed to be able to put 
30,000 men into line at the outbreak of war. Born 
mountaineers, well acquainted with every pass, hardy, 
physically strong, and dc.adly marksmen, they would offer 
an effective resistance to any enemy who sought to invade 
the country in this direction. Other parts of the con- 
tinental frontier are defended by fortifications distribnteil 
according to a plan decided on in 1874, and at present in 
process of execution. 

Since 1877 the Ihillan navy has boon rapidly developed 
in accordance with a definite programme then laid down, 
and it now comprises some vessels which are more pc*wer- 
fully armed and better defended than any others ii. the 
world, not excepting the best ships of the British navy. 
Of these tbe Duilio and Daiidolo, now in commission, 
carry each four 100-toii muzzle-loading Armstrong guns 
in two turrets, defended by armour 17 J inches thick, the 
thickness of the armour of tbe citadel at the water line 
bt'ing 22 inches. Tlie JtalM and the I^panto^ launched in 
1884, arc the largest warships yet constructed. They are 
400 feet long, 72 j feet broad, and are to have an extreme 
draught of water exc^Tding 30 feet. Of 13,700 tons dis- 
placement, they arc to be furnished with engines of 18,000 
horsc-pf>wer, and it is expected that they will have a speed 
of 18 knots. Their armament consists of four 100 -ton 
breech-loading guns, carried in a barbette battery pro- 
tected by 19 inches of steel-faced annour set obliquely, 
and eighteen 4-ton 6-inch breech-loading guns are to bo 
inounteil on tlie broadside. They have no vertical belt 
armour, but they liavc an armoun-d deck bc-low the water 
line; tbe space above this is minutely subdivided, and thick 
vertical armour is used to protect the funnels, hatches, 
ventilators, communications with the magazines, barbette 
battery, &c. Their nominal cost is X800,000 earl). The 
wliole navy of Italy in 1885, including all vessels building 
as well as tliose afloat, was 112 vebsels, classed as follows: — 
Fifteen ironclad vessels of the first class, carrying 100 -ton 
guns ; seven ironclads of the second class (four being tor- 
pedo rams), nine frigates and conettes rated as second- 
class warships, fourteen cor>ettes of the third class, three 
fir>t-class tmnsports, thirteen secund-cluss transports, eleven 
steam vessels for local use, besides ch-ven first-class torix^do 
boats and eighteen building, and eleven second-class tor- 
pc>do boats. The recruitment of the na\’y is by means of 
conscription, but in time of war an indefinite number of 
men could be rapidly obtained by levying from the 
fishermen and merchant seamen W'hose names stand on 
the *^3Iaritirae Inscription.’* These men constitute a 
powerful naval reserve. The budget of tlie navy for tlie 
year 1884-85 showed an expenditure of JC3,745,000; 
that of the army amounted to £10,875,000. 

Jtevenve^ Expenditure, and National Debt . — Previous to 
the unification of Itxdy, each petty state fenced itself round 
with custom-houses, and rigorously exacted duties, whicli 
in many cases were impolitic and oppressive, hnt nevertheless 
BW'cllcd the revenues of tlie several states. When the events 
occurred which resulted in the ultimate fusion of these 
various states into a single kingdom, a period of provisional 
government intervened, during which the custom-houses 
were thrown down, many of the duties were abolished, and 
tbe revenues disappeared. It was, however, by no means so 
easy to reduce expenses and abolish hosts of salaried func- 
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tioiianes, of whom there were found to be the largo swarm 
of 90,000, with hundreds of needless ecclesiastical and 
other institiftions. Moreover, while the revenues of the 
deposed govcriiraents disappeared, the consolidated state 
liad to take over and provide for their debts. The various 
revolutions, the war of 1859 and that of 18GG, all added 
very materially indeed to the national debt. A powerful 
army and navy were considered indispensable; and in view 
of and subsequent to the events of 1870, as we have 
already nioutioned, these forces were largely strengthened. 
Great additional expenditure was involved, also, by the 
reversal of the policy of funner governments. Schools were 
opened in all directions ; roads to connect the several parts 
of the country were begun, and railways on a great scale were 
planned and set on foot. And it is to borne in mind, above 
all, that the inisgovernment from which the country escaped 
had drained away its wealth, stunted its intelligence, and 
destroyed its industry. A considerable period had to ekipsa 
tbiTefore, before the public wealth grew sufBciently to meet 
the enonnously increased demands of the treasury. 

In the case of a nation which enters upon a new exist- 
ence under such circumstances, a certain degree of improvi- 
dence, and a certain disregard of the most strict rules of 
political economy, is scarcely to be wondered at. Experi- 
ence had to be gained in fiscal refonn and management, 
and it proved to be extremely costly. Tiie national debt, 
which ill 1800 w.is X97,'180,000, had nsen by 1885 to about 
.£*400,000,000, involving an annual expenditure for interest 
and sinking fund of X'2 1,150,607. The revenue in the 
meantime rose from 4^18,760,000 in 1860 to alxiut 
.£*62,500,000 ill IHBl-HS, while the cxiienditure. which was 
.such .'is to leave a deficit every year until 1877, has since 
then been brought within the amount of the revenue, and 
the budgets have showii surpluses .averaging in five years 
about £600,000. The estimated expenditure for 1884-H5 
was £62,227,079. This o(iuilibrium has only been brought 
about by tlie patient submission of the [»eoplc to a fe.irfully 
burdensome taxation, which has seriously interfered with 
their physical and social well-being. Resides the state toes 
about £29,7 50,000 is raised annually by local taxation. 

Manufavtnrcs^ and Ommerce . — The main weallli 

of Italy ronsists in it.s raw produce, its chief supply of 
manufactured articles liaving liitbcrtn been derived from 
abroad. The undoubted awakening, however, which has 
of late years taken place in the industrial, .agricultural, and 
ciimmercial activity ofit.aly h.as resulted in a steady, though 
not rapid, development of Italian manufactures. Cottini 
goods and woollen stuffs are still imported in large quan- 
tities from England ; but there is no cnntinuou.s incrca.se in 
the purchase of English wrought iron, for the Italians b.ave 
begun to work the iron of their own mines and to make 
their own railway carriages. From France^ the imp<irts 
have decrease f, because the native manufacturers produce 
silks wdiieh are che.aper .and which the Italians like better 
than those of Lyons; .also becaii.se gloves, ladies" lioots, 
artificial flowers, upholstciy, anti the thousand knick-knacks 
called “I'nrticle de Faris," for which Italy was formerly 
dependent on France, are now being made in the coiintr}% 

In respect to its industries, Italy possesses some advan- 
tnge.s in the existence of a moderate amount of capital in 
the country, in the generally prevalent spirit of confidence 
in the integrity aiul stability of the government, and in the 
fertility of its soil and abundant water power. Rut on the 
other hand, machinery and fuel are botli very costly, there 
is great lack of technical knowledge, carriage is expensive, 
and tlio national and local taxes l)ear very heavily upon pro- 
duction. The price of hitH>nr is very low in Italy, but the 
holidays are frequent and the people have hardly the steady 
plodding perseverance of those of more northern climes. 
Then, oa we have mentioned in connection with the agri- 
cultural condition of tho country, the people, from igiionince 
And self-esteem, are unwilling to depai't from the ways of 


their fatliers, and thus many important industries are kept 
in a very backward and unsatisfactory state. One special 
feature, however, of late years has been the flood of books 
and pamplilcts on subjects of political economy ; and it is 
to be hoped that, with the growth of a more utilitarian 
spirit and the spread of useful technical knowledge, many 
of the habits which have tended to impoverish the people 
will fa.st disappear. 

The railway system is making rapid progress throughout 
the x>eninsula, and the total length opened for traffic in 
1883 was 5661 English utiles, of wliieh about one-fourth 
belonged to the state. In the sfissions of 1«78 and 1879 
the Italian Farliameiit pa.ssed bills for tie* construction of 
additional 3739 miles of railway to coiripb*te tie* •*xi.sting 
system. Part of these are included in the numbers just 
quoted, and there arc about 2000 mil»*s still t<j he con- 
structed, which .arc expected to be completed within ten 
years. The total expenditure in the construction (.f rail- 
ways up to 1885 W'.a8 £120,000,000. The length uf 
telegraph lines in 1885 was 19,000 Engli^ih miles, nearly 
two-thirds of the whole belonging to the government. 

The exports from Italy consist of olive oil. wines, silk, 
kid and lamb skins, borax, alum, sulphur, marble, straw 
hats and plaits, cheese, fruits, oak and cork bark, timber, 
potash, charco:ij, coral, anchovies, sardines, wax, essence.*-, 
}>crfumery, liquorice, cloth of gold and silver, mos.aics, an»l 
carvings in stone and wood. The totals ni both imports 
and exports have of late years fluctu.atod very considerably, 
and Italy has sbured the unfortunate severe commercial 
depression, in common with most Kurop.an countrie*-. 
The total imports for 1883 wire £51,448.204, and tlw 
total exports £47,264,302. The commercial intercourse (.f 
Italy is ebiefiy with France, the United Kingdom. Austria, 
and Gcnnany. The following figures show the trade betwe* ii 
It.aly .and the T-niled Kingd<nn in recent ye.irs: — 



Imports from 

Exports from 

Years. 

Italy into the 

the United King- 


United Kingdom. 

dom to Italy. 

1882 

... £3,484.880 

£6.480.258 

3883 

3,3M),1K3 

7.121,948 

1884 

3,167,105 

6.993.321 


The principal .articles of c.xport from Italy to Great 
Rritaiii .are olive oil, hemp, or.iiiir' S and lemons, snl- 
phur. ehemieal products, .shninac, and wine. The stapli* 
articles of Rriti*-!! produce imported into Italy are cott..!i 
f.abric.s iron, cnals, and wi»olleii in.iTiufactnres 

In 1884 the tnt.il number uf It.ili.m sailing vessels and 
steamers making long voyages wa- 7 171. of 973.333 toi.s, 
the tonnage uf steamers alone b«*ing 1U7.452 tons. 'JLlie 
t«»t;il iiumb<*r of ves-cls which eiitiri d It.alian fn:>rrs in tlie 
year 1883 w.a.s 111.296, of 18.46,^.381 tons, of 'Wiieh 
2»»,l<i3 were steamers of 15,029,721 ton*-. Dure i Irared 
the It.alian ports during the same year 110.551 vi^-els. of 
18.367,948 tons, of which 15,999. oi 1 1.975.6 U'' ti n.s were 
slvamers, 

(iorcrnvu’Ht and Conftitution. — Italy i- .i \.«'nstilutionRl 
momircliy. and the legislative is exercised by the 

king and two houses of Parliament — namely, the Senate 
(or Upper House) and the Ch.iinlier of l>epiitics (answer- 
ing to our House of Commor.N\ l iio Senate consists of 
tho royal princes (when of age') .ind of other members, 
unlimited in mimber, who are nominated by the king for 
life, .and must ha\c attained the nge of forty years. The 
members of the Cliambor of Deputies are chosen by tho 
qualifu*d electors throughout the kingdom. A de]>ntv 
inu.st be thirty years of age, must have a slight properly 
qualification, .and c.annot be declared elected unless at h ast 
one-eighth of the electors of the district have c.ast their 
votM at tho election. For the purpose of cl)o<sing 
deputies, tho whole kingdom is divided into districts, .and 
every male who pays taxes to the amount of 16^. 8<£ is a 
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voter. The term of election is five years, and tlie Par1ia> 
ment sits for the same period, unless dissolved by the 
king. Sessions must be held annually. The Chamber of 
Deputies contains 503 members, or one to every 67,000 
inhabitants. Neither senators nor deputies receive any 
salaiy or other indemnity, but they are allowed to travel 
free throughout Italy by rail or steamer. 

The king is advised by ministers, who arc responsible 
to Pai'liament. Each of the chambers has the same right 
as the government of introducing new bills; hnt all 
money bills must originate, as with us, in the Lower House. 
The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both 
the upper and lower houses, but cannot vote unless they 
are members. Both chambers hold their sittings in pub- 
lie, and no sitting is valid unless an absolute majority of 
the members be present. The seat of government wa.s 
transferred in 1805 from Turin to Florence. The honour 
was, however, only a .“hort-lived one, for in 1870 the 
hopes of all patriotic Italians were realized by Rome being 
made the capital of th*‘ir country. 

Heligion and Education, — The established religion of 
Itidy is the Koinaii Catholic, but ail creeds arc now toler- 
ated. The Roman Catholic hierarchy consists of forty-five 
archbishops and lOX bishops. All those dignitaries are 
appointed by the Tope, on the advice of a council of car- 
dinals — the congrepitioii De Propaganda Fide. But the 
rojal sanction being necessary to the installation of a 
bishop or archbishop, and this having been frequently 
withheld of late years, thcic are a large number of v.ac:iiit 
secs. 

The immense wo.iith of the Italian clergy has been 
greatly reduced since the year 1850, when Siccardi’s bill 
for abolishing the hnmunities of the clergy and ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction passed the Sardinian chambers. This law 
wa.s extended, in 1861. (»ver the whole kingdom. A pro- 
ject f f law*, brought in by the government, for the entire 
suppression of all religious houses throughout the kingdom 
was adopted by the chamber of representatives in the 
session of 1866. It provided that all religious corpora- 
tions should cease to exist from the moment of the pro- 
mulgation of the law’, and their property devolve to the 
state, which then assumed the duties of teaching, bene- 
volence, &c., which the suppressed orders had claimed to 
fulfil. All monks and nuns having taken regular vows 
before the 18th of January, 1861, were entitled to a pen- 
sion of 600 lire, or X20 each ; lay brethren and sisters, to 
£10 each; and servants .sixty years old and upwards, hav- 
ing seized at ]ea.<‘t ten years in a monastery, may receive 
a pension of £5, Several monasteries w’cre set aside fcir 
the reception of such monks or nuns as wished to continue 
their monastic life ; and mendieant friars were allowed to 
continue to ask alms under certain restrictions. All chap- 
ters of collegiate churches, abbeys, ecclesiastical benefices 
not attached to parishes, lay benefices, and all brother- 
hoods and foundations to which an ecclesiastical sen’ice 
was annexed, were with some slight exceptions suppressed. 
The number of religious houses to which this law applied 
was 2382, and of persons 28,990, of whom 14,807 were 
men and 14,183 women. 

Daring the last two centuries education was in the 
greater part of Italy not only neglected, but systematically 
suppressed. But for the peenfiar relations of landlords 
and tenants, which brought the neglected classes into con- 
stant contact with the better edneated, matters would have 
been even worse than in 1864, when the census showed 
that 71*75 per cent, of the population could neither read 
nor write. The proportion of the people tbns completely 
ignorant varied from about half in Piedmont to nine- 
tenths in the Papal and Neapolitan states. The deplorable 
state of education in the country was one of the first 
things which occupied the attention of the government as 
the development of Italian unity commenced. In the army 


of Victor Emmanuel education had long been compulsory, 
and thousands of discharged soldiers who returned to 
their villages acted as pioneers of culture the most 
remote corners of the monarchy ; and when the monostio 
establishments were suppressed a great part of their pro- 
perty was devoted to the cause of public education, in 
addition to a large credit annually voted by Parliament. 
Up to the end of 1872 a large number of model public 
schools, and numerous elementary and evening schools, had 
been opened, but facts disclosed by the military conscrip- 
tion were sufficiently striking and lamentable to prove the 
urgent necessity for a compulsory educational measure. 
Accordingly a stringent law was passed in 1873, by which 
all children, on completing their sixth year, must be sent 
to the parish schools, unless elsewhere educated. Piuvi- 
sions are also inserted whereby adults who did not at onco 
seek an acquaintance with the rudiments of education 
^currod serious disabilities. The Army Bill, already de- 
scribed, also provided tliat conscripts unable to read and 
write should bo at once incorporated in the active army, 
%vhatevcr numbers they might have drawn, and bo retained 
in the army an additional twelve months if unablo to read 
and write when their time expired. The law on primary 
schools as to compulsory education has been very gencmlly 
applied, but is by no means strictly enforced. The number 
of priin.ary public schools in 1881 was 42,510; of the pupiKs 
1,048,781 wore males and 879,925 females. The total 
sum allotted for public instruction is about £1.300,000 
per annum. There arc also 12,000 evening schools, with 
600,000 pupils. There are twenty-six universities in 
Italy, nearly all dating from the middle ages. The best 
attended arc those of Turin, Padua, Romo, Bologna, and 
Pavia. The total number of students at the various 
universities is about 13,000. There is an art and techni- 
cal school in every town of importance, and the registered 
number of pupils in attendance is more than 20,000. 

Italy contains a great number of public libraries, many 
of which are exceedingly opulent in ancient inaimscripts 
and rare old books, though generally deficient in works 
of science and modern literature. Uallerics of art and 
mnsenins fionrish in most of the principal towns, and those 
of Florence, Koine, and Naples enjoy a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Every palace contains art-treasures of priceless 
worth, and the churches are enriched with masterpieces 
of painting and sculpture. 

Histdky ok Itat.y, — The annals of ancient Italy are 
comprised at the outset in those of ErituitiA, and afterwards 
in those of Ko.mk. Numerous valuable authorities on the 
subject arc easily accessible, either English by origin or 
translated from the German — Niebuhr, Arnold, Mcrivale, 
and above all Mommsen. 

The modem bistoiy of Italy begins with the downfall of 
the Western Empire, whose last feeble ruler, Romulus 
Augustulus, was dethroned by his guards. Odoaccr, their 
Heruliaii leader, assumed the title of King of Italy, and 
thus the country w'as separated from the Roman Empire. 
The sovereignty founded by Odoaccr lasted no longcT than 
493, when it was overthrown by Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths. A period of confusion followed, which tlio 
reader may study in the elaborate pages of Gibbon, and 
which was only terminated by the establishment of the 
power of the Longobardi or Lombards in Northern Italy 
(568). This brave and sagacious people soon spread their 
influence over the whole of the country, and menaced the 
independence even of Rome itself, whose popes, in their 
frequent alarms, generally solicited the assistance of the 
Frankish kings, and rewarded them with nuineroos 
privileges. 

At the prayer of Pope Leo HI. Charles the Great made 
war upon Desiderins, king of the Lombards, took him 
prisoner in bis capita], and united bis kingdom to his own 
vast empire. Pippin, Charles' father, had also helped a 
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previous pope, and had conquered tlie old Exarchate of 
Itavonna, the part of Italy which held the longest to the 
Empire of the West, and this he had given to the Pope. 
Thereby he founded the temporal rule of the papacy, which 
was to last for 1100 years, finally perishing in 1870. 
diaries on his part recognized this gift of Pippin's. The 
mother of the emperor (that is, the Emperor of the East, 
for the Empire of the West had perished) had imprisoned 
and blinded her son, and seized the reins of empire herself. 
Charles claimed to bo the successor of this unhappy Con- 
stantine, since for Eirend (or Irene) to reign would have 
been an unheard-of innovation after centuries of male 
hovereigns. The Pope gladly crowned him emperor there- 
fore, and as Eirdnd was still left undisturbed, and Charles* 
orthodoxy was desirable to be marked, the title of the 
Holy Roman Empire at once divided the new emperor 
and his I^tin faith from the Greek church and state. 

.\t this time the duchy of Rcneventuiii was independent 
Olid paid Charles tribute. Naples and Gaeta, Sicily and 
tlie toe and heel of the boot -ic. Calabria and Apulia 
— still continued faithful to the Eastern P'mpirc; and 
Venice, though independent, acknowledged Constantinople 
:is mistress. These points of disintegration it is necessary 
to bear in mind. Beyond the h!asterii emperor s sway and 
tlie Frank emperor’s sway there was the Papal State; and 
the rest was split into tiny counties, and princedoms, and 
cities. After Charles’ death many of these enlarged them- 
s(‘l\es, and the great feudatories of the new empire also 
threw off allegiance. Italy liad enjoyed a brief perioil of 
sunshine under liis magniticent statesmanship, but no per- 
manent bond was made, and she shared in the dismember- 
ment of the great empire. Txithar as emperor had for his 
share of the division Italy and a strip of roughly the same 
width continued across Phiropc to the North Sea, dividing 
w li;\t soon became France from what soon became Germany. 

In 827 the Saracens began the conquest of Sicily, and 
cc iiiplcted it in about fifty years. Even the popes had at 


beginning of the eleventh century many of the cities had 
won from the emperor charters of independence, and 
formed small sovereign states by themselves. This again, 
however one may honour^the new development of the old 
Roman municipal liberty, was a source of disastrous weak- 
ness to the country at large, owing to the internecine 
jealousies of these cities. Bosidi's Venice, Pavia, Milan, 
Verona, Genoa, &c., and a little further down the penin- 
sula, Pisa (and later on Florence and Siena), are types of 
such civic republics. Venice as yet was almost purely a 
maritime city, with hardly a grip on the mainland, and 
far more Byzantine than Italian in her alliances. Hcnco 
the lovely Eastern type of her Gothic architecture, and the 
gorgeous splendours of the Doge’s Palace and St. Mark’s, 
Of the other cities Pisa was the leader for a century and a 
half as yet. She it was who drove the Saracens from the 
inland of Sardinia and formed it into a Pisan colony at the 
beginning of the eleventh eeiilnry, and who at the beginning 
of the twelfth century acquired also the Balearic Isb'S. 
Her splendid architcctui al monuments still show her 
original preponderance. The great trade of Pis.i, Genoa, 
and Venice with the East was vastly assisted by the 
Crusades when they began. 

In the eleventh century, from 10.‘J7 onwards, a band of 
Norman soldiers of fortune, under Robert Gulscard and 
tlie other sons of Tancred de Hauteville, conquered first 
Apulia, then Calabria, then Sicily, and by 1127, under 
Roger tlie Great, ail the annent Lombard duchies and the 
ancient Greek towns of Southern Italy bad fallen under 
tlie new Norman rule. Kog».T now styled himself King 
of Sicily. 

The Jong content between the empire and the papacy is 
elsewhere told in detail in tliis EncGopiediji. It began 
with the necessary papal reforms of the Emperor Henry 
III., which led to the consequent ievf»lt f>f the popes, leil 
by Hildebrand, against Henry IV.. and the humiliatiiui of 
that emperor at Canossa; a humiliation amply a\enged by 


tins time to pay them tribute*, and they ravaged the country i 
up to and beyond Rome. Many towns became permanently ! 
Saracen, and this had a great infiucncc at several times j 
of crisis in the later history of the pcnin.suhi. Indeed, ! 
betw'«?n the Saracens in the south and middle, the North- 
men and the Magyars in the north, Italy in the tenth 
century sufiered terribly. The p.'ipacy, which had in simi- 
lar times of discord taken the lead in bringing about better 
things, Yvas at this time (!)25) at its lowe.st degradation. 


Henry V., wlio in his y<mth had at first been used as a 
tool against bis father by the hands of tbe popi*s. But 
the death of the famous CounteNS Matilda of ’ru‘*ca!iy at 
this time gave the popes an enormous increa.se of power, 
for she left to Rome her imincuise possessions, extending 
from 3Iantua to Pi.sa and downw.ird nearly to Rome. 
Henry V. seized it, however, and it was many years befoic 
the popes really acquired any of this v.ast inheritance. 
Florence rose to independence like the noithern towns, and 


Tho infamous Theodora and her daughter Marozia were | 
mothers and mistresses of popes, and ruled as they pleased, i 
Marozia married Hugh of Provence, who claimed to bo I 
King of Italy, tbe Frank Empire having now bccoino dis- } 
tinctivcly a German Empire. In 951 Otto, the great I 
emperor (of Germany), descended on Italy and brought 
order out of cn^s, and eventually reunited Italy to the 
Holy Roman Empire, ruling it chiefly by deputies. Ho 
was not crowned till 962. After his time tho empire 
included, soinotimes really, always nominally, tho kingdom 
of Italy, as in the great Charles’ day. Therefore tho titu- 
lar sovereign of Italy down to our own day was always a 
foreigner, and this kept it from attaining unity. The 
separate elcmenta were individually too weak for any of 
them to attain a commanding position ; the foreign domi- 
nation, though hated, was always strong enough to main- 
tain its historical connection, and from time to time to 
reassert actual authority. Had any Italian state been able 
to take on a definite headship the true (Italian) kingdom 
of Italy might not have been waited for through all these 
ag^ 

The largo municipal liberties granted nndcr tbe old 
Roman Empire to the great cities of Cisalpine Ganl, 
called now, itfter the Longobards, Lombardy, had been 
carefully cherished through tbe wars of the various races 
which swept across it in these dark ages, and towards the 


so also did Siena, and rivalry and ficqucnt war took pLico 
bclw-ecn thc.so tw'o great Tu.scau cities. At this time 
(beginning of the twelfth century) the refuge of the pipes 
was with the Norman kings of the .south, and pope after 
pope in time of trouble took shelter in their dominion^. 

The death of Henry V'. without children in 1135 caused 
a strife for the empire. Tbe great Bavarian family of 
Well were opposed by theHohenstaufiens, and as Waiblingeii 
was a possession of the latter, the strife between the Papiilist 
Welfs and the Imperialist Waiblingens gave the opposing 
parties their war cries, and in their Itali.in dress as Guelfa 
and Ghibcllincs all Italy rang with tlieni. It needed only 
that Florence should be Guelf for Pi^a to be Ghibclline ; 
that Pavia tho ancient capital of Lombardy should be 
Ghibclline, for Milan tho new capital to be Guelf, and so 
with the rc.st. Long after the parties had got inextricably 
confused as to their aiin.s, and the original objects had 
vanished, these terrible names continued to serve as rally- 
ing points and cciitrt's of strife. The great emperor Bar- 
barossa (Frederick 1.) had a heavy struggle with the Pope 
on the one hand and tho Lombard cities on the other. 
His imperial rights were defined in 1158 after Milan, tbe 
ringleader of resistance, had suffered severely. But revolts 
were frequent, and at last tho great emperor utterly de- 
stroyed the city. However, in 1167, the famous Lombard 
league was formed, and all the other cities, jealous of Bar- 
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biii*ossa's anthority, helped Milan to rebuild her shattered 
vralls. Pavia, always Cihibelline, stood out. The league 
built Alessandria, which they named after the reigning 
Pope, Alexander III., close to Pavia, hoping to crush it by 
rivalry. The emperor besieged Ancona, besieged Ales- 
siindiia itself, but though fairly victorious never attained 
complete success. At length, iniich wasted by fever and 
by tlie long struggle, his forces 'were dcfiuitely worsted by 
the Milanese at Legnano in 117G, the citizens lighting round 
their caroccio (city standard) so gallantly that success was 
assured, and Barbarossa with difficulty himself escaped. 
He had to make peace ; and some little time afterwards 
the whole rights of these great Lombard cities were settled 
,at Constance in Swabia in 1183. The towns were to 
administer their own laws, make peace and war, &c., the 
regal ian (imperial) rights were fixed, the cities kept their 
supreme magistrates, consuls, &c., but the emperor had to 
invest them, and an imperial judge was to be admitted to 
each town. Thus did these great cities attain virtual in- 
dependence. Their vigorous and individual character le»l 
them ti> embellish their towns with splendid structures an«l 
to train up noble citizens. Had they only been able to 
loop each other’s lights uutamperod with, to avoid jealousy, 
and to let their rivalry be in noble things. Northern Italy 
would lia\e been another and a finer Greece. Unhappily 
tliis was not to be. Yet the traveller passes in .amazement 
iroin one city to the other, lost in admiration of sites and 
edifices, and lavish ornament of the finest art bestowed 
upon them by and for tlie citizens of these magnificent 
miinieipalities. In one sense it is melancholy; but at any 
jate it shows the grand possibility that lies before a vigorous 
community able and willing to spend freely and worthily 
for the good of all. Tlie rise of these great cities caused 
.a corre.-jMjiiding <lepres^ion of tlie j)ower of the nobles; 
tliey became citizens ; but this was not an unmixed gain, 
for their superior wealth and station made them turbulent 
citizens, and their palaces, such as the later-built (uics 
wliich still exist at Siena and Florence, &c., show that they 
were built as much for military as for civic purposes. Their 
houses wore fortiesse*!, Kach city gradually split up into 
factions, thoni:h upon any outward danger their ardent 
paliiotism would unite them till the danger was past. 

Frederick II. was the grandson of Frederick I., Bar- 
baro.H.Na. He was the son of a Sicilian princess, and his 
father Henry had, in 1191, successfully claimed the Nor- 
man kingdom of Sicily. Frederick’s southern birth and 
education, his intimate acquaintance with the language, 
religion, and customs of the Saracens who still peopled 
Sicily, added to thorough culture and high and noble aims, 
make him the moMt interesting and splendid figure of these 
times. The pof»t*s could not understand the breadth of 
mind which enabled him to legislate nobly for his ^loham- 
medan subjects, and to make a treaty with the Sultan of 
Egypt himself, gaining .Terusalem thereby. They even 
preached a cini^ade against him. But this is fully detailed 
cisewherc. Sec Fukderick II. 

M the close of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
ilirteenth centuries, the great contemporary movements 
<i .St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic, with the founda- 
tions of the Franciscan (1209) and the Dominican (1216) 
ord**rs < i friars, shook the religious world to its base. The 
Fnitici*'(ans aimed at purity of life, the Dominicans at 
purity of faith. The first caught the public ear rather 
the eariie<»U (ireat churches of brick, plainly built, cheap, 
roomy, rrjse all over Italy. As soon as the devotion of the 
friars had touched the wealthier classes, these churches, 
with their vast wall spaces, were covered with beautiful 
frescos. A wonderful art sprang into vigorous existence, 
aoon to devedop into the finest painting the world has ever 
seen. Alas ! this very piety turned tlie Franciscans into 
« wealthy sect, and this fervour for true faith led the 
Dominicans to found the Inquisition. 


With the death of Frederick II. the imperial power over 
Italy became a mere shadow. The great cities of the north 
were an overmatch for any campaigning &rmy in their 
present iiourishing condition ; and the south was now to 
pass into other hands. This latter result arose thus. 
Conrad, the son of Frederick, having to fight for his crown 
ill Germany, left his kingdom of Sicily in charge of his 
brother Manfred, an illegitimate son of Frederick’s. Mean- 
while the Pope (Innocent IV.) sold Sicily to King Henry 
III. of England for his son Edmund. Edmund iissumed 
the royal state and title though ho never left England, and 
the heavy price his foolish father paid went far to causo 
the barons* war and the loss of his croivn. Conrad died in 
1*254, leaving a young son Conradin. Manfred, ns regent, 
still continued in perpetual struggle against the Guclfic 
attacks, encouraged and often carried on by the Pope. The 
Gliibellines, left by Conrad's death without a head, suffered 
.all over Italy. In the north Florence in this year of vic- 
tories (1254) took Voltcrra and Siena and humbled Pisa, 
definitely springing at once to the headship of Tuscany. 
A year or two later the great Ghibelline power which 
Eceelino da Bomano had raised, as Tyrant of Verona, 
Padua, and Vicenza, fell to pieces before a crusade preached 
against him by the legate of Pope Alexander 1V^, and 
re-sponded to by Milan .and Venice (1259). By this time 
Manfred had won Sicily, had assumed the crown (appoint- 
ing that Conradin should succeed him), and had so firmly 
established himself as to bo able to take the headship of 
the (Jhibcllines throughout Italy. In this now position ho 
was appealeil to by those of Florence who had been exiled 
by the dominant party in 1254. Pisa and Siena had also 
gathered head, and were ready to humble Florence; Genoa, 
Modena, and the Gnclfs of Iximbardy joined Florence. A 
great battle was fought at Monte Aperto in 12fi0, and 
Florence was utterly crushed. A pmposition was made 
to blot her out from the face of the earth, and was only 
stayed from execution by the eloquent pleailings of tho 
Florentine Farinata, who, though he was a Ghibelline, loved 
his city too well to destroy it even for the good of his party, 
F(»r the lime Tuscany wa.s utterly lost to tho Guelfs, 

The next pope, desiring in his despair to raise more 
money and to bring new allies into the Gnclfic cause, sold 
Sicily to Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. (St. Louis) 
king of France, after the latter had refused for hims(‘lf to 
have anything to do with it. The fear of the Pope was that 
the States of the Church might be hemmed in by t he emperor, 
if Sicily (which included much of Southern Italy) and also 
I/)mbarJy were again to be imt^erial states, .as under Frede- 
rick II. tiny had been. Clement IV. was pope hen Charles 
of Anjou .arrived. He declared the new war a crusade, and 
levied the umial crusader's tax to support it, just as if it had 
been directed against tho Saracens of Jerusalem. Every 
nerve ^\as strained, and the supreme efTort wn.s crowned with 
success. Manfred fell at Benevento in a great battle, 
12GU, Charles entered Naples in triumph, and tho Guclfic 
party rose all over Italy. Those of Florence, resuming tho 
sway, paid Charles tho compliment of electing liiin signor 
for two years. Conradin, however, was still at liberty, 
and drawn on hy the discontent raised by Chai'los's tyran- 
nous government he entered Italy with a small German 
force. Pisa, Pavia, Siena, and other Ghibelline cities 
joined him as he held his court at Verona ; Sicily revolted ; 
Kome welcomed him as ho advanced. But at T.agljacozzo 
in 1268 the French gained a complete victoiy; Conradin 
escaping was detained and sold to Charles by John Frangi- 
pani. Charles condemned Conradin as a rebel, and he was 
executed as such, to the eternal disgraco of the honso of 
Anjou. What is worse, the Pope is believed to have coun- 
selled this crime. Charles rose to bo tho head of Italy, 
and openly aimed at tho empire; fortunately for mankind 
he never obtained it 

The brutality of his government at length brought about 
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the massacre famous in history as the Sicilian Vespers. 
Manfred had Igft a daughter Constance, now' wife of Peter, 
king of Aragon, who in consequence claimed the throne of 
Sicily. Evcrytliing was ready for a rising in his favour, 
when a spark set the whole island aflame. This was n 
public insult oflered by a French soldier to a Sicilian bride 
ns she was going to vespers. All the French in Sicily were 
murdered, and the island in a few days was wholly free. 
Charles hurried across and besieged Messina; Peter also 
hurried across the sea, landed and was pi*oclaimed king, 
forcing his French rival to retire. After a desultory war 
of twenty years with Charles and CharWs son, Frederick, 
the son of Peter, was recognised as sovereign of Sicily, and 
the Angevins as sovereigns of Naples and the mainland 
kingdom. Sicily was always Ghibclline, Naples Guclflc. 
At this time Pisa had fallen completely under the influence 
of Florence. A crushing defeat at sea in 1284 at the 
liands of Genoa, on the very spot where forty-three years 
before she had won a glorious victory over Genoa, had 
broken the Pisan power. The Pisans never forgave their 
podestii, who acted as admiral. Ugolino della Gherardesca 
was eventually, upon this and other charges, including a 
charge of aiming at monopolizing the supreme power, 
thrown into prison, with his two sons and two grandsons, 
and there let starve (1288). Dante's famous passage 
(“ Inferno,” xxxiii.) records their terrible f.itc in lines which 
are the wonder of the world for their appalling brevity and 
power. Thus ends the great Florentine — 

“ Ah PiRft ! Thou opprobrium of all people, 

Kven if Count Ugolino had the famo 
Of having in thy castles thee betrayed, 

Tluui Rhould'st not on such cross have hung his sons, 
Guiltless of any crime — thou modern Thebes!’* 

Florence at this liino was ruled by six priors, chosen 
from the six greater arts or trades of the city, hold- 
ing oflico for two months each, and forming collectively 
the fignoria. They lived in the famous palace, so well- 
known to travellers, and at the public expense, and carried 
out their decrees through a Gonfalonior of Justice. Venice 
had a somewhat similar constitution, witli a supreme 
council of six ; but here the executive ]»rincc w:us more 
powerful than the council, was called Doge, .and was chosen 
for life. There was further a great council of all the 
principal men of the city. In 1297 this council was closed 
Against .all not of descent from certain noble families ; and 
in 1310 a further grave change was made by the council, 
jealous of the Doge, nominating a secret Council of Ten, to 
whose power even the Doge himself was subject. Soon 
after the right to sit in the great council wms made herc- 
dit.ary, and Venice thus became the closest oligareliy in the 
•world. (Genoa adopted the Venetian constitution, with 
doge and eouiifH lat<T on, in 1.339.) Milan at this time — 
the end of the thirteiuitli century — was ruled by the great 
Ghibollinc family of the Visconti, Verona by the magnifi- 
cent house of iScalii, Ferrara (witli Slodona and Keggio) by 
tl-at of Efite. In each case the rule, though quite undis- 
puted, resembled the power of the Medici, afterwards to 
rise in Florence — it was rather seen in fact than in titles or 
in assuniption of public state. A ])arallcl might be found 
in the rule of tlie early Cicsars, prartic.ally absolute while 
yet retaining their personal simplicity and the republican 
forms of government. 

The close of the thirteenth centur}' was marked also by 
the feuds between the extreme Gnelfs and moderate Guelfs 
of Tuscany, the Neri and Bianchi (Bl.acka and Whites). 
The Neri worked liand in hand with the violent PopeRoni- 
fnxse VIII., and Charles of Valois, brother of Philip IV. of 
France, was invited to make a second French invasion of ! 
Italy in Guelfie interests (1301). The Bianchi were exiled, 
Dante among them, and were driven by the bitterness of the 
Neri into the Ghibellino cause, which at first they opposed. 
The plunderings of Charles, the internecine feuds of Guclf 


and Ghibelhne everywhere, of Neri and Bianchi in Tus- 
cany, of Orsini and Colomia at Rome, the quarrel of Boni- 
face with Philip of France, ending in the Pope's hnmiliation 
and death (1303), combine to form a picture distressing in 
its bloodstained confusion, but (>ut of whoso whirling abyss 
rises the sublime poem of Dante, a cry from the very heart 
of woe otherwise inexpressible. The joy with which Dante 
and other true patriots welcomed the advent of the Emperor 
Henry VII. in 1310, who crossed the Alps with the avowed 
object of restoring peace and unity to Italy and judging 
amidst the conflicting claims which were deluging the land 
with blood, was only equalled by their sfirrow when he dio<l 
a sudden sickness, or perhaps poisoned, in 1313, and with 
him the last hope of order seemed to expire. It is iinpo.s‘*ible 
to trace here the scramble which en'nued. Pisa in a war 
with the King of Aragon lost Sardinia; Vicenza, Padua, 
and Treviso fell to Verona under Can Grande della Si.ala 
(Dante’s patron) ; Philip IV’. of France, aft»*r the ruin an/1 
de.ath of his old enemy Boniface Vlll., caused a Frencli 
pope to be elected (1305), and kept liim a half-prisoner 
ill France, where at Avignon a new race of popes sprang 
up, so that no pope was seen in Rome for seventy years ; all 
Italy was a hopidf'ss wreck of confusion. Joanna of Naples, 
for love of Ijouis of Torento, killed her husband Andrew of 
Hungary in 1315 ; whereupon Charles of Durazzo, cousin 
of the murdered man, was sent by King Louis the Great 
of Hungary, who was Andrew’s brother, with an army 
against tin* wicked ««ueen, and the king followed himself in 
1317. Joanna fled to Popt- Clement VI. at Avignon, was 
absolved, and married her lover. The price demanded was 
the pale of Avignon to the pop(“'. Avignon was just out- 
side the frontier of France at tliat time, though thoroughly 
within it.s control, and belonged to this abandoned woman. 
It is not to the credit of the popes, but yet we learn it witli 
pome .vitisfaction, tliat the money n.i>s never paid. At this 
time the people of Rome, uorn out by the ronflicts of tliC 
nobles, revolted and set Nice do di Bienzi at their head as 
tribune; but treachery and the long absence of order over- 
threw bis government in a few months, and he fled for his 
I life ill January, 1318. (H** was wards seized by ihi* 

I Pope and imprisoned at .\vignon, 1351, hut was freed aii-i 
I pent by him to Rome in 1354, in a desperate hope of re- 
i storing order by bis means, which, however, utterly failed, 
j and cost Ricn/.i his life.) In the year 13 18 the plague ft 
' upon Italy with disastrous fury : N.ip’.es lost GO.tuni inh.ahi- 
' taiit.s in .a few month'*, Pisa b''*t seven out of every te-j. 

! Siena wa» st» stricken as nevir afterwards to recovu* pM'- 
: perity. This i** the plague of whii h iVccaccio speaks in i 
I *• DeeainerDne." The srlli'‘hni ss ami lawlessne.^s born of ti 
I scourge .added yet .autitlier htiiTor ti^ the unhappy count: 

In 1377 Gregory XI. returned to Rome, and m Ij - 
1 death in 1.378 tlie great pchisin began. At Rome ri’-m 
, VL, and .at Aiignon the so-e,alled Clement \’II. wii.* 

I simultaneously elected. Two and sometimes tbrc" j.opcs 
[ reigning at once continued to bo the scandal of Clii ■■‘teiiJom 
! till the Council of Constance, when .Martin V. wm> elected 
1 and universally acknowledgeti in 1117. ’I'lie 'dd republie.ni 
spirit was now dying out ; exhausted Iw the long di.>>orders 
town after town submitted to ah'eluTe rule. The lords 
who thus rose were m.any of tin m •strong and good rulers, 
and much prosperity was fell nmler them. The great 
system of banking arose; the ju'wer of the gre.at lombard 
cities is sliow'iiiii llie name of tie* ''tiv«‘t of banks in London. 
Loinb.ard Street. Edward III. of England wont bankrupt 
to Ibo Lombard cities for money borrowed for bis French 
wars, in a right royal and magnificent style. Two 
bankers of Florence alone lost by him £5,000,000 of onr 
pre.^ent value. The large profits of trade brought mneh 
luxury. 8ohliers w«*re now not obtained by arming the 
citizens them'^elves, but bands of hired mercenaries wero 
I engaged. One company under an Englishman, Sir John 
Hawkwood, was among the most famous. These men 
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fought faithfully on the aide which engaged them, hut at 
tlio end of their tenn they would with equal fidelity pass 
over to the euemy if he offered better pay. Such condottUri 
suited despotic rulers, however, ns their fidelity was to 
persons, not to principles, and they suited the citizens, 
who were getting to love their wealth and luxury better 
than their liberties. In 1395 Gian-Galeazzo Visconti was 
created Duke of Milan by the Emperor Wenceslaus, thus 
acquiring a formal title to the authority long held by his 
family. The Count of Savoy, the Marquis of Montferrat, 
and the Lords of Padua, of Ferrara, and of Mantua were 
the other independent princes of North Italy at this time. 
Of these, Francesco da Carrai*a, lord of Padua, fell in 1*102, 
for he seized Verema on the death of Gian>Galeazzo, first 
duke of Milan, wherenpon Venice, aided by Goneaga, lord 
of Mantua, overthrew him, and conquered both Verona and 
Padua, as well as Treviso, Feltro, &c., henceforward figur- 
ing as one of the principal powers of the mainland of 
Italy. Pisa on Gian-Galeazzo's death fell to an illegitimate 
son of bis, Gabricllo Visconti. He, unable to bold his prize, 
sold it to Florence in 1405. Pisa resisted the transfer fur 
nearly a ye.ar. bat fell at last, and though Florence always 
treated her well, the proud Pisans pined under the yoke, 
and the trade and wealth of the once famous city gradually 
<i<partevl. 

Ill 1409 the Queen of Sicily married a sou of the King 
of Aragon, thus once again bringing the island into Spanish 
control. The mainland kingdom, with Naples as its capital, 
also retained the name of Sicily, from old Norman associu' 
ti<*ns ; so that when in 1435 Naples and Sicily both fell to 
the King of Aragon, the curious title of the ** kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies arose. The two gieat condottiere leaders 
at this time were Sforza on the side of Qneeii Joanna 11. of 
Naples and the Angevins, and Braecio Fortcbraccio for 
the Spanish party, and the whole history of the time is 
almost a duel between them. Sforza left a son, even a 
more skilful soldier, and by far a better diplomatist than 
himself. Francesco Sforza, who was serving un<ler the Pope, 
married Bianca, a natural daughter of Filippo Maria Vis- 
conti. duke of Milan, and thus gained a shadowy claim on 
the succession. The Pope and Milan were at this time 
desirous of clipping the wings of the rising power of the 
Medici family at Florence, but their efforts only established 
Cosiino de^ Medici the more firmly. He gained the title of 
Pater patria^ so much was he beloved % his Florentines. 
In 1447 Sforza's chance came ; the last Visconti duke died 
without heirs. His sister. Valentina Visconti, hud married 
the Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VJ. of France, 
whence arose a French claim on the duchy, source of many 
woes ; but Sforza was at hand, Bianca was much loved, 
was a Visconti, though by the left hand, and in the end 
the city submitted to him as duke In 1450. Now there- 
fore, beyond the temporal dominions of the popes, Italy 
wsis shared practically between the oligarchical republic of 
Venice, the monarchical republic of Florence, the duchy of 
Milan, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

The grand period of revival of literature and art now 
began, that which is fitly termed the new-birth, or Rena- 
scence, commonly known under its French title of the 
Renaissance. This was largely due to the taking of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 by the Turks under Mohammed IL, 
and the consequent dispersal of ihe art and learning of the 
Greeks, who fied before the dreaded Turks into Italy. 
Mohammed also followed, and Europe, thoroughly alarmed, 
saw with horror Otranto in Mussulman hands in 1480. 
Had not the conqueror died and left a disputed succession 
at this time, who knows what might have happened? 
Meanwhile under Cosimo de' Medici Florence grew apace ; 
palaces rose thick in her streets, the wondrous dome of 
tbe cathedral was erected by Brunellesco, and Masaccio 
astonished tbe world by tbe frescos of the Carmine, which 
later on Michelangelo studied from. Cosimo’s son Piero 


was infirm in health, but as clever a ruler as his father. 
At his death in 1469 his sons Lorenzo and<^ Giuliano, both 
very young, were left as heads of the state, under guidance 
of Sodcriui and other nobles. Now came an era of con- 
spiracies. Galeazzo Sforza (second Sforza duke of Milan) 
was stabbed as he entered St, Stephen's Church in Milan 
in 1476, but his brother Lodovico played his cords well 
and succeeded him. A far deeper conspiracy was laid in 
Florence against the Medici by the Pazzi family, and the 
young lords were attacked in tbe cathedral at the moment 
when they knelt before the raised host at moss. Giuliano 
was killed ; Lorenzo escaped (26tli April, 1478). l^renzo 
afterwards became that splendid statesman, that generous 
lover of art and protector of all that was learned, noble, 
and wise (among others the martyr-saint Savonarola), whom 
men in their admiration surnanied il MagniBco ; ” and it 
is ow'ing to his overwhelming intlucnce that no less than 
twelve years of rest were allowed to poor Italy, from 1480 
to 1492. Surely no mean boon to a land so sorely troubled ! 

It was an ill day for Italy when Lorenzo il Magnifico 
died in 1492. His son Piero succeeded him at Florence. 
Another son, Giovanni, was afterwards a cardinal, and in 
the course of time he bi'camc Pope I^o X., while bis 
brother's illegitimato son Giulio was also later on a cardi- 
nal like his cousin, and he in due time became Pope 
Clement VH. These two Medici popes were two of the 
most unhappy tenants of the cliair of Peter ; for Leej saw 
Germany split off under the Reformation, and Clement saw 
England split off under Henry VllL, never more to bo 
united, cither of them, with the main body of Latin Chris- 
tianity. The foul Borgia disgraced Romo in 1493 as 
Alexander VI. — a monster of every vice; and with his 
shameless schemes to rob Italy and the church for his son 
Cesarc and his dangliter Lucrezla Borgia tlio peace of 
Ixircnzo the Magnificent ended. Everywhere troubles broke 
out. Lodovico Sforza, uneasy lest his young nephew (the 
rightful heir, son of the late Duke Galeazzo) should 
claim the duchy of Milan th«at he had usurped, offered to 
Charles VIII. of France to support him in a claim on 
Naples derived from an old cunucction with the Naples 
iiouse of Anjou, if Charles on his side would confirm him 
in his duchy. Charles was to conquer Naples, to cross to 
Greece, drive out the infidel Turks, win back the holy 
sepulchre — such was the dazzling career tbe Sforza allowed 
him. On his side Lodovico purchased the title of duko 
from the Emperor Maximilian, Milan being a fief of the 
empire. He even then did not feel very secure, because 
Valentina, sister of tbe lost Visconti who reigned in Milan, 
had left descendants, and her grandson I^uis, duko of 
Orleans, had also, curiously enough, become next heir of the 
crown of France, as Charles VlII. was childless. After 
great preparations Charles entered Italy in 1494; Piero 
de* Medici, who bad allied himself with Alfonso of Naples 
(Sicily had again split off from the mainland kingdom), 
fled to the French camp to make his own terms. His 
subjects ejected him when be returned, and ho never saw 
Florence again. Meanwhile Charles gratified his vanity 
by freeing Pisa, by entering Florence and Rome, and 
eventually Naples, lance on thigh, as a conqueror. Every 
one submitted before him. But as soon as Charlc-s 
began plundering the land for the benefit of his followers, 
a strong league was formed against him, and he hurriedly 
left Naples to return in 1495. He had even to fight his 
way home at Fomovo. As soon as Charles had gone tbe 
Spanish king of Naples, who had fied, returned and began 
to reconquer his kingdom. The whole great French 
expedition, undertaken at ruinous cost, had gone off in 
smoke. Sforza alone had profited. A greater man than 
be had also played a stake, and ho had lost This waa 
Girolamo Savonarola, who, having hoped all things from tho 
French king, even to the purifying the sloagh of Rome 
from tbe vileness of tho Borgias, now found his fate. He 
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was tried as a heretic and a seducer of the pconle, and 
hung as a common felon (1498). Savonarola's greatness 
with the whole of this neriod of Florentine life, lives before 
us in the priceless paf^es of George Eliot's Romola,” lust 
AS the life of two centuries before lives in those of Dante's 
“ Gornmedia." 

In the year of Savonarola's martyrdom Charles VIIL of 
Franco died, and Louis XII. succeeded. liOuis claimed 
to be heir to Milan through his grandmother Valentina 
Visconti — a bad claim since it was a male fief, but good 
enough when backed by the crown of France. He concili- 
ated Cesare Borgia, son of the pope, and now a great 
power in Italy, by giving him the French duchy of Valen- 
tinois, so that Cesare is usually styled by Italians *M1 
Duca Valentino." In IbOO Lodovico was beaten, taken 
prisoner, and sent to Lyons, and Louis XII. was undisputed 
Duke of Milan. Ho now detonnined to strike for Naples, 
on the old French Anjou claim of his predecessor. Hero 
too in 1502, by skilful alliances, he isolated the king, who 
surrendered and went into honourable captivity in France. 
But the King of Spain, who was to have a share in the 
plunder of his relative of Naples, quarrelled over his share; 
the French were attacked and b.adly defeated in December, 
1504, at Mola near Gacta. Piero do' Medici was drowned 
in a stream during the rout of tlic French army. Louis 
withdrew his forces, and tlie King of Spain reigned in 
Naples. Louis compensated himself by seizing Genoa, and 
by selling Pisa in 1509 for a heavy sum to their old mas- 
ters the Florentines, against w'horn they had gallantly 
struggled, weak as they were, for nearly fifteen years, since 
Charles VI 1 1, liad set them free. 

• Venice had risen to enormous power, and in 1508 the 
I.cague of Gambray was formed against her by the Emperor 
Maxiinilian, the Pope, the Kings of France and Spain, the 
Dukes of Savoy and Ferrara, and the Marquis of Mantua — 
all the powers of Italy. Each was to have a share in the 
plunder. Venice was reduced once more to her Lslaiuls 
alone. But the Pope (Julius II.), alarmed at the power 
the “barbarians” had gained in Italy, soon repented of 
what he had taken so large a part in ; and formed counter 
Alliances, called the Holy l.«ague, with Venice, the Swiss, 
and afterwards the Spaniards, and even with the King of 
England. Venice arose again as rapidly as slic had fallen. 
Her troops, with those of Komc and Naples, met the 
French in 1512 at Ravenna. The French gained a doubt- 
ful victory, but lost their brilliant general, Gaston de Foix, 
duke of Ncmoui-s, and with him the whole spirit of tlic 
army. Maximilian, with 20,000 Swiss, now joined the 
League. A month or two, and of all his recent conquests 
Louis only retained a few castles. Massimiliano Sforza 
was made Duke of Milan in the room of his father, rx>do- 
vico, and the M^ci rctorned to Florence. Pope Julius 
had driven out one set of barbarians. “ 1! heaven allow,” 
said be, “ Naples shall also have another master.” But it 
was not to be. Julius died in 1513, and the revival of 
Medicean greatness caused Giovanni de' Bf edict to be 
chosen as his successor. He took the title of Leo X. He 
practically ruled Tuscany. Venice and Blilan were free; 
Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia were annexed to Spain at this 
time. In 1515 Louis XII. was succeeded by his cousin, 
Francis L, who at once revived the Milan claim. Venice 
openly joined him. Tlie Swiss, who upheld Sforza, gave 
Francis battle at Marignano, and though they retreated, 
the victory was a hard one for the French. Francis w*as 
wonnded soveml times. The Swiss suffered so severely 
that they left Italy altogether, and Francis was master of 
1/imbardy. But Leo X. in 1519 invited the young King 
Charles I. of Spain, who had just become the Emperor 
Charles V. of Germany, to enter Italy as emperor and 
chase the French from it once more. In 1525 Francis 
was defeated and captured at the battle of Pavia, and sent 
Soto Spain to prison. Charles was now master of North 


Italv, but also of South Italy, and ihe Pope trembled for 
his safetv. The times of Frederick 11. were come again, 
and he was hemmed in north and south. Consequently 
when Francis was released troin Spain in 1526 a strong 
alliance was formed bv Venice, Milan, France, and thfj 
Pope. Blit Charles' forces, led by the great French exile, 
the Constable of Bourbon, shut up the Pope In his Castle 
of St. Angelo, and sacked Rome under his eyes till he sur- 
rendered (May to June, 1527). Genoa also revolted from 
France in 1528 under the patriot Daria; and eventually 
a large French army under De Lautrec perished in Naples 
in a disastrous way, more by sickness than by w'ar, and 
Francis had to give up his Italian designs. Meanwhile, 
with the reverses of the Pope (a Medici, Clement VII.), 
Florence had recovered her spirit; the Medici were accord- 
ingly driven ont a second time in 1527. All through 
Italy, at his coronation as emperor by the Pope in 1530, 
there was no power wliich could withstand Charles' will. 
The Duke of Milan wiis childless, and at his death 
Charles took over the territory as a Lapsed fief. But 
Charles saw fit to unite with the Pope, and Clement was 
determined to possess Florence once more. The great 
republic made a gallant stand, Michelangelo being the 
chief engineer in the fortifications (which yet stand in great 
part), but she fell in 1530, and Alessandro do’ Medici became 
the first Duke of Florence. From the rise of Florence to 
independence at the death of the Countess Matilda till the 
enslavement of the great Guelfic republic was just 415 
years. In 1570 a further degradation awaited her, for Duke 
Cosiino de' Medici took the new title of Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, and Florence was no longer a city-state, ('rhe 
last Medicean grand-duke died in 1737.) This Duke 
Oosimo was he who conquered Siena in 1547, after such 
terrible slaugliter that the whole country between it and 
Florence was a waste, and has remained little better than 
a pestilential fever marsh to our own day. Much else of 
change was happening. Luther had begun tlie Protestant 
Reformation in 1517. In 1545 the Council of Trent mot 
to reform the Roman Catholic Church, and sat vff and on 
for twenty years. The order of 30*511113 was founded in 
1540, and the old Inquisition of St. Dominic at once took 
a new And worse life upon it. The Tuik** took Cyprus 
from Venice in 1570, and slew or enslaved the whole of 
the Christians of the ihland. Tlience they sailed for 
Venice itself. The Venetian cry for help brought for- 
ward Spain and the Pope; the Turks were met outside the 
Gulf of Lepanto and thoroughly beaten, 1571, to the relief 
of Christendom. 

In the seventeenth century the greatest features are tlie 
rapid rise of Savoy (with Piedmont) to the leading state of 
North Italy, under a succession of able dukes; the decline 
of Spain, and hence of Spanish influence in Italy; and the 
decay of Venice. In 1647 the viceroy of Spain put a tax 
on fruit in Naples, the last refuge of the lieavily-tiued and 
iniMTably-poor Neapolitans; and the result was the fmnous 
revolt under Tommaso Aniello (M.isaniello), a poor fi*5her- 
man of Amalfi, which for a brief time gave the people their 
liberty. In 1700 Charles II. of Spain died childless, and 
the Austrian house, which had begun with King Charles I. 
(the Emperor Charles V.), ceased. L<»uis XIV. of France 
claimed Spain, and eventually won it, for his ^nd- 
son Philip, who as Philip V', founded the Bourbon line of 
Spain which reigns tliere to this day. But the claim xkm 
not quietly acquiesced in. Italy of course came in for a 
lieavy share in the n'sulting war, called the War of the 
Spanish Succe&sion. The French occupied Lombardy, and 
were joined by Tuscany and Blilan. Savoy deserted them 
in 1704 for Austria, and was punished by the Duke of 
Veiidome overrunning the whole duchy save Turin, which 
the famous Prince Eugbne saved by a brilliant victory. 
In 1706 that great commander drove the French quite out 
of Italy. In 1713 tlie victories of Marlborough in Ger- 
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many made Louis XIV. only too glad to agree to the 
miserable peace of Utrecht, by which the enemies of the 
giTJit English duke at home terminated a war for their 
party purposes. Charles VI, of Germany received by this 
peace Milan, Naples, and Sardinia, as well as Mantua (on 
account of its French alliance). The Duke of Savoy was 
made King of Sicily and was crowned at Palermo, and 
Savoy was recognized as an independent state. The 
Italians passed from the power of Spain to that of Aus- 
tria, a change from the worse to the less bad at all events. 

Philip V. of Spain did not, however, abandon all liope of 
Itali.an territo^. Especially was his second queen anxious 
for her pwn children to be provided for, as her stepson would 
of course succeed to the Spanish crown. She had claims 
on the grand-duchy of Tuscany. Philip therefore suddenly 
seized Sardinia and threatened Sicily. But England, 
France, and Holland joined Austria to resist this breach of 
the peace of Utrecht, and Admiral Byng (Lord Torrington) 
soon put the Spaniards to flight (1719). At the same 
time, to appease Austria, Savoy was made to yield his 
new kingdom of Sicily in excliaiige for Sardinia (1720). 
As King of Sardinia ho found ho had changed Sicily, 
one of the finest lands in the w'orld, for a rocky waste. 
Charles VI. reunited the mainland to the island Sicily, 
and again revived the oddly named “ Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies.” The King of Sardinia was therefore quite ready 
to join Franco in 1733 with the intention of driving the 
Anstrians from Italy, and in exchange for Sicily he agreed 
to take Milan if they were successful. He speedily occupied 
that territory and his ally was equally successful in the 
south, so that Don Carlos of Spain, the son (by his second 
queen) of Philip V., was acknowledged as king of the Two 
Sicilies, and founded the Bourbon house of Naples, which 
lasted (with an iiiter\’al of eclipse during the Napoleonic 
period) till Garibaldi overthrew it in 1800. But at the 
treaty of Vienna in 1738 the King of Sardinia (Charles 
Emmanuel) was neglected ; and Milan, which he had lioped 
for, was given up to Austria to pay for the loss of the Two 
Sicilies. Charles Emmanuel only got an extension of fron- 
tier. Francis, duke of Lorraine, gave up that duchy to the 
cx-king of Poland (Stanislas), and received in exchange the 
grand-duchy of Tuscany. He married the Empress Maria 
Theresa; and when the War of the Austrian Succession 
began, Italy had to take part in it on this account. Francis 
of Toscany was elected emperor in 1746, and his troops, 
with those of the King of Sardinia, defeated the Bourbon 
army at Piacenza in a great battle. In 1748 the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle terminated the war, and left Italy at peace 
till the invasions of the French republic in 1796. All the 
land save Lombardy, which wras Austrian, was now governed 
by absolute princes Independent of foreign rulers. Parma 
was given to a Bourbon, Don Philip, brother of the King 
of the Two Sicilies, and son (by the second queen) of King 
Philip V. of Spain. Four republics yet remained, Venice, 
Lucca, and the little San Marino, and Genoa, which was 
under the “ protection ” of France. Corsica, the old pos- 
session of Genoa, was now ceded to her new protector.” 
In 1765 Tuscany becamo'independent of the empire at the 
death of the Emperor Francis, passing to his son Peter 
Leopold. When Leopold became emperor in 1790 he 
passed over the grand-duchy of Tuscany to his second son 
Ferdinand. 

Such was the division existing when Napoleon entered 
upon his meteor-like career, and the soldiers of the French 
llepublic poured into Italy in 1796. A sncccsBlon of rapid 
movements and brilliant victories compelled the King of 
Sardinia to purchase the safety of bis throne by the cession 
of Savoy and Nice. Austrian Lombardy was overran and 
conquered, and the Roman fiontifr and the Duke of Parma 
only secured a temporary immunity from invasion by heavy 
sacrifices. 

In 1797 Napoleon formed the Cisalpine republic out of 


Milan, Mantua, ]Modena, portions of Parma, Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and Romagna, a republic which could only flourish 
under the shadow of French bayonets. Genoa was tho 
capital of a short-lived Ligurian republic, Bologna of a 
Cispadano republic, Romo of a Tiberine republic. In tho 
following year Naples was constituted into a Parthenopcan 
republic, and various other changes in tho partition of un- 
happy Italy threw it a bound and helpless victim at tho 
feet of revolutionary France. Tho King of Sardinia was 
forced to abdicate, and tho Pope, Pius VI., was carried a 
prisoner to France. Thus it remained until Napoleon 
assumed the imperial purple, when he flung aside all 
pretence of respecting Italian liberty, and founded tho 
kingdom of Italy, placing the iron crown on his own 
brow, and appointing his stepson, Eugbne Bcauharnais, 
viceroy. This kingdom did not incinde Naples, which was 
erected into a separate sovereignty for Joseph Bonaparte, 
and when ho became King of Spain Naples was turned over 
to Napoleon's brother-in-law, the dashing cavalry leader, 
/e beau sabreur^ Joachim Murat ; nor Tuscany, which os 
a grond-dnehy fell to the lot of Napoleon's sister Eliziu 
In 1809 the secular authority of the popes was declared at 
an end, and the States of tho Church ocenpied by tho 
French. Rome became the second city of tho empire, and 
a pension of 2,000,000 francs was assigned to the Holy 
Father.” One good resulted from all this tyranny. Tho 
Italians for tho first timu were ruled from Lombardy 
to Calabria by ouo power, and tho lesson sank deep into 
men's minds. 

With the fall of Napoleon Italy retnmed in most respects 
to its previous condition, except that Austria was enriched 
and strengthened by considerable territorial accessions, • 
notably those of Milan and Venice, by the congress of 
Vienna of 1814-15. Parma was given to the cx-einpcror's 
wife, Maria Louisa. (Tho Holy Roman Empire was con- 
spicuously absent among all these restorations. It had 
died for ever in 1806.) But it is seen that only the King of 
Sardinia and the Pope were truly Italian sovereigns ; the rest 
of Italy was ruled by foreigners. The growth of liberal 
opinions and tho riso of a national spirit, however, soon 
disturbed the seeming tranquillity of the peninsula, and 
in 1820 Naples and Piedmont, in 1831 Modena, Bologna, 
Parma, and other states, stimulated by the success of the 
French revolutionists, broke out into revolt. As they 
derived no assistance from any European power, Anstriaii 
bayonets quickly restored in both instances the expelled 
princes. But the desire of independence, and the bright 
dream of Italian unity, bad taken too firm hold of tho 
minds of the Italians to be readily annihilated, and as this 
desire increased — as this dream developed — so grew u 
bitter hatred against the tyranny of Austria, which was 
fomented by the exhortations and encouragements of one 
who must be considered the foremost of Italian patriots, 
Giuseppe Mazzini. 

At this crisis the King of Sardinia stepped forward to 
lead the new movement in the character of a constitutional 
monarch, and Pope Pius IX. having inaugurated his pon- 
tificate with various liberal measures, the prospects of 
Italian liberty seemed to have suddenly brightened. Tho 
Austrians were driven from Lombardy in March, 1848. 
A provisional government was established. Venice threw 
oflf the yoke and Daniel Manin was elected h^ad of 
tho newly revived republic there. Charles Albert, king 
of Sardinia, immediately led his forces to tho assistance of 
the insurgents ; but the Austrians soon mustered in great 
strength, and the command-in-chief was conferred upon 
one of the ablest soldiers of his age. Marshal Radetzky, a 
veteran with whom Charles Albert was wholly unable tp 
cope. Even then the united armies of the Italian states might 
have prevailed against the enemy had not the Pope,alanned 
at the progress of the revolntionary spirit which he had 
helped to evoke, suddenly deserted the national cause. 
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The Pope was compelled to seek refuge i?i an undignified i 
flight, and Rome declared itself a republic, proclaiming . 
Mazzini its Dictator. But the Austrian arms soon turned 
the tide of battle, and after a defeat at Custozza, in 1848, 
at Novara the Piedmontese were totally ruined (March, 
1849), despite of the most energetic valour. Charles 
Albert, on the evening after the fight, abdicated in favour 
of his son, Victor Emmanuel, and withdrew with broken 
heart and blighted hopes to die in a few brief months 
at Oporto. 

Borne still hold out under Mazzini and Garibaldi ; but 
the second French llepublic, in defiance of its own prin- 
ciples, and out of jealousy of Austria, marched an army 
into Central Italy, and compelled the Eternal City to 
surrender. This event was followed by the restoration of 
the Pope, who returned to Rome on 12th April, 1850, 
from wliich time up to the end of 1860 a strong French 
gai-rison protected the Papal States. 

The revolution was over, and it seemed as if that vision 
of a united Italy which had once uiiimatcd the song of 
I’etrarca and the eloqiionco of Bienzi, could never again be 
revived. Hut Count Camillo Benso di Cavour, a statesman 
of the highest intellect and most resolute purpose, called 
to the administration of affairs in Piedmont, took advan- 
tage of his position to keep alive the hopes of his country- 
men, and to build up, stone by stone, the stately structure 
of their independence. By developing in Piedmont a con- 
stitutional government he rallied the more enlightened and 
moderate Italians of all classes and parties round Victor 
Emmanuel, and accustomed them to look to him as their 
future leader. When the Russian War broke out he de- 
spatched a contingent to serve with the allied armies in 
the Crimea, by which means he gave the kingdom of 
Sardinia ii place among the European pow’crs. Meanwhile 
the other Italian states were wretchedly misgoverned, and 
the rich gifts of nature neglected by incompetent rulers. 
A spirit of discontent pervaded all Italy, which was finally 
fanned into indignant wrath by the atrocious cruelties 
practised in the dungeons of Naples, and exposed by the 
eloquent pen of Mr. Gladstone. At length, in 1859, 
the French emperor, Napoleon III., partly from personal 
motives and partly from a desire to conciliate the nation- 
alities of Europe, suddenly stepped into the arena as the 
champion of Italy, and in the great battles of Magenta and 
Solferino so humbled the Austrians that they were com- 
pelled to sue for peace. A treaty was signed at Villafranca 
by which Austria agreed to surrender Lombardy, still re- 
taining Venice, and consented to the formation of an Italian 
confederacy under the protection of the Pope, Austiia of 
course to be one of the members. The different states, 
however, woult^isten to no such compromise, and Parma, 
Modena, the Amilian provinces, and Tuscany threw off 
the yoke of their respective rulers, and voluntarily annexed 
themselves to Sardinia (1800). France annexed Savoy and 
Nice os payment for her services, thus robbing her friend on 
the one hand, while sbo betrayed Venice to the foe on the 
other. 

Tlie southern provinces, though in a state of chronic 
disorder, still remained under Bourbon rule. Ferdinand II., 
because of his bombardment of Messina and his street 
massacres in Naples in 1848, had been nicknamed King 
Bomba. Ho died in 1859, and was succeeded by his son 
Francis 1 1. Garibaldi, already distinguished by bis patriot- 
ism, courage, and populaiity, suddenly invaded Sicily with 
a small band of intrepid red-shirted followers (May, 1800), 
roused its inhabitants against the Neapolitan yoke, and 
drove the royal troops from point to point, until the entire 
island accepted Victor Emmanuel as king. Ho then crossed 
over to the^ mainland, and with wondrous daring entered 
Naples, which immediately declared in favour of union 
with Piedmont, and compelled its sovereign to retreat in 
hot haste to Gacta, and from thence to Rome. The Sar- 


dinian army meanwhile had entered the Papal tetTitorie«>v 
and gained several victories, which resulted in the incor- 
poration of Ancona and Umbria with the Piedmontese 
territories. Ihc tiny republic of San Marino, which lias 
existed os a walled town from belore the year 1000 and 
has ever since maintained its inih'pf'iulcncc, except for a 
brief papal annexation from 1852 onwards, alone declined 
the proffered union, and still remains a sovereign state, one 
of the smallest in the world. Soon afterwards Victor 
Emmanuel formally declared himself King of Italy, and 
Cavour addressed himself to the task of consolidating the 
new kingdom. 

In 1862 Garibaldi, in liis eager desire to acquire Rome, 
raised a small body of volunteers, and invaded the Papal 
States. But the king's government dared not risk a 
collision with the French anny of occupation, and de- 
spatched a body of the royal troops to oppose his progres.-. 
At Aspromonte his small force was compelled to surrender, 
lie himself was wounded in the ankle. Both the ministry 
and the king regretted this untoward event, and a general 
amnesty was immediately proclaimed. 

In 1861 Count Cavour died, and Italy lost her most 
sagacious statesman — a master-mind not to be rcphiced. 
In 1864 a convention was signed between Napoleon III. 
and Victor KmiiianueU by wliich the withdrawal of the 
French garrison from Rome commenced in 1865. and was 
entirely accomplislu tl by the end of 1866. According to 
one of the condition.) in this convention, the capital was 
changed from Turin to Florence. No doubt ihe suggestion 
to abandon all hope of the capital ever being Rome was 
thereby intended to be given to the It.ilians. But early in 
1866 a war broke out between Austria and Pru-s.'^ia, and 
on the lyth June Italy also declared war against Austria. 
The Austrians were routed at Sadowa, and Venetia wa.s 
surrendered to the Emperor of the French, for him to use 
as a means of settling pe.acc in the Austrian interest. 
At the battle of Custozza, on the 24th of June, the Italian 
army was defeated, and shortly afterwards the navy sutfered 
a similar inorliftcatioii at Lissa. The French emperor, 
however, ceded Venice to Italy, 23rd August, an act which 
was ratified by the Treaty of Vienna, I2lh October, 1866. 
Austria only retained the old posse.'s.sions of Venice on the 
Dalmatian coast. On 7th November, Victor Emmanuel 
made hi.s triumphant entry into the city, amid gcnei-al 
cntlmsia.sin and extravagant demon.'^trations. Tlie only 
exception to the national sovereignty then consisted in the 
city of Rome and the narrow dominions of the Holy Sec. 
In 1867 a second attempt on the part of Garibaldi to take 
possession of these, in violation of a treaty between France 
and Italy, led to the return of the French, by whom the 
Garibaldians were signally defeated at the battle of Men- 
tana, on 3rd November, and the conquerors remained at 
Rome and at Civita Vecchia until 1870. Soon after tho 
outbreak of the war between France and Germany in that 
year, the French army of occupation was r-bliged to bo- 
withdrawn; and when the war was over and Napoleon 
liad fallen, the new French Republic announced to Victor 
Emmanuel that the convention of 1864 ^as at an end. 
The king, whose adherence to hi.s word had gained for him 
the honourable title of II re fjnlautunmtu now felt free to« 
act. Accordingly the royal army crossed the frontier, and 
on the 20th September, after a .short resistance from tho 
Papal troops, eiitercil Rome by a breach, and was received 
with popular cheers for King Victor Emmanuel. A 
plebiscite of the inhabitants of the Stales of the Church 
was soon after taken, when they voted almost unanimously 
for union with the rest of Italy. The Vatican, the Churcii 
of Santa l^faria Maggiore, and the country seat of the popt 
at Castel Gandolfo, were reserved to the i>opcs, who in that 
restricted territory are still sovereign princes. By an 
.ab^urd fiction the popes have since chosen to cou^ider 
themselves prisoners ; but in reality they arc very well otf^ 
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nnd free from those political cares which formerly dis- 
tracted them. Thus, almost bloodlessly, the i^and object 
of all Italian patriots for the last fifty years was realized ; 
Italy became once more free and united, and that imperial 
city with which so many glorious traditions of her ancient 
power and fame are connected was again her capital. 
Victor Emmanuel, under whom all this had been accom- 
plished. died 9th January, 1878, and was succeeded by his 
son Humbert (Umberto). 

But if it is astonishing that the unity of Italy should 
have so swiftly become an accomplished fact, still more 
surprising is the rapid progress which has been made in a 
very few years in amalgamating divergent aspirations, in 
introducing stable government, organizing the finances, 
opening communications, carrying through works of na- 
tional utility, creating and organizing a vast army and a 
strong navy, and spreading education among populations 
whom centuries of misrule had steeped in ignorance the 
most profound, and whose poverty even yet is terrible to read 
of. An excellent account of the immediate past is given in 
Probyn's “ Italy from 1815 to 1878” (London, 1885). 

ZTCH-BUTfi (^Sarcoptes scabiei) Is a minute panisitic 
animal belonging to the order ArAHiDKA, the cause of the 
skin disease known as the itch. The female is larger than 
the male, and is visible to the naked eye. The body is 
of a rounded shape and studded with hairs. There are 
four pairs of legs provided with bristles, and the two front 
pairs terminate in a sucker. The jaws (clicliceraO arc 
strong and nipper-like. Eyes are absent. The parts of 
the body most likely to be afi'ected by this parasite are the 
hands and forearms, the lower part of the abdomen, and in 
children the feet and legs, but no part is free from attack 
e.\cept the skin of the face and scalp in adults, where it 
never shows itself. The presence of the itch-rnite in the 
skin soon gives rise to intolerable itching, which is always 
intensified at night, or after the use of w'arm or stimulating 
drinks. When the skin is examined closely it displays a 
series of little lines resembling the marks made by the 
point of a pen-nib when drawn over the skin without 
breaking it. At the end of the line small isolated and 
conical vesicles appear, and the skin is generally marked 
with spots of bb>od and small sores caused by scratching. 
The character of the disease is readily recognized by a 
practised obsor^-er, and it may be placed beyond doubt by 
the extraction and examination of one of the mites by the 
microscope. Left to itself the disease 'inay spread over 
the whole body, and may last for an indefinite period 
without any serious danger to the health. As it is most 
frequently the accompaniment of dirt and neglect, it is 
generally regarded as a disreputable disease, but is so 
highly infections that persons of tlie most cleanly and 
careful habits may be affected by it. Fortunately it c:in 
almost invariably be cured without pain and in a few days 
by the use of sulphur, nhich is fatal to the itch-mite when 
developed. The bc^st method of using this remedy is for 
the patient fo have a warm bath at night, and well rub the 
skin, after it has been dried, with sulphur ointment mixed 
with lard. A drachm of sulphur mixed with an ounce of 
benzoated lard is a good strength for an adult; for children 
half the quantity of sulphur should be taken. The whole 
of tlie body, except the face and head, should be rubbed 
with the ointment, special attention ^ing given to the 
parts affected. The underclothing should be worn all 
night to keep the ointment in contact with the skin, and 
fihonld be changed for clean clothes after a warm bath 
in the morning. This should be repeated the next night, 
and then the ointment should he ns^ only for the affected 
parts for a week or ten days. The disagreeable smell of 
the ointment may be obviated by tlie use of some perfume 
rnbbed up with it. Another remedy is the use of stave$~ 
cere ointment four times a day for four days. All articles 
of clothing liable to convey the infection should be disin- 


fected by exposure to lieat. Underclothing may be boiled, 
and other garments may bo ironed with a hol^iron or baked 
at a temperature of not less than 160** Fahr. 

XTZN'BRARY of ANTONZNB (^Antonini Itiner- 
arium) is the title of a very valnable account of all the 
groat roads and many of the cross roads in the Homan 
Empire. It was begun under Julius Caesar and continued 
under many emperors. It is often believed to derive its 
name as a complete record from the great Marcus Aure- 
lius (Antoninus), but although he may have caused it to 
bo improved to liis date it now seems almost proved that 
it was under Caracalla (211-217) that it was issued in the 
form in which we know it. Some commentators think it 
innch later, even as late as Constantine the Great (fourth 
century). The mileages are given, and the towns, places, 
and military stations named. The only difficulty of relying 
altogether with confidence on this admirable work is the 
paucity of the MSS. known, and their manifest corniptncss 
in many passages. The earliest copy is clearly wrong as 
to many of the mileages, and this now can hardly be 
amended either by research or authorized conjecture. 

lU'LUS. See Millki>kdk. 

Z'VAN is the Russian for John. There have teen sbt 
sovereigns of Russia with this name. 

Ivan I. and IL were grand-dnkes of Russia, of the 
princes of Volodirair, father and son ascending in 1328 
and 1353 respectively. Ivan I. brought Moscow forward 
as the capital on account of its central position, and began 
that system of administrative centralization which tasted 
down to the lime of Peter the Great. 

Ivan 111., the Great, otherwise the Threatening 
(1462-1505), was the great enemy of the petty princes his 
vassals, many of whom were frightened into abdication, 
while others were permitted to retain their dignities during 
their life on cx>nditioii of naming the grand-duke their suc- 
cessor. A few were subdued by force. He was born in 
1430, and succeeded bis father Vassily IL (the Blind) in 
1462. The republic of Novgorod revolted in 1470, and 
the revolt was suppressed; but on its second outbreak in 
1475 Ivan thoroughly subdued it and annexed it to his 
o^\ii dominions. In 1472 he married at Rome the daugh- 
ter of Constantiiios Palaiologos, Byzantine emperor; and 
through this marriage the Byzantine metal work and 
painting crept into savage Russia. The antique paintings 
in gold and the boj'baric splendours of the Kremlin resulted. 
Another result w^as the inheritance, ns Ivan so regarded it, 
of the two-headed eagle of the Byzantine emperors, on the 
dying out of the empire with the lino of Palaiologos. Tlie 
eagle, with its per|M:tu.al reminder, has fioated above the 
Russian bead ever since. Its effect is only too fatally seen 
from time to time. In 1476 he began to refuse tribute to 
Ahmed, khan of the Golden Horn, which of course led to 
the war he expected and was prepared for. In 1481, 
after several vicissitudes of fortune, Ivan defeated and 
killed his enemy. The next year he was victorious over 
the Poles, and later on over the Livonians. The Khan of 
Kbasan submitted to him in 1487. This prince was the 
first to style himself Czar of all the Riissias, though he did 
not adopt that as a permanent title. His work was not 
altogether confined to conquest; for it is to him that 
Russia ow'es her earliest code, the Sondebrick. He died 
7th October, 1506, leaving his crown to his younger son 
Vassily III. 

Ivan IV., the Terrible, first Czar of Russia, was the 
son of the last-named Vassily (Jvan V(unlivich\ and 
grandson of Ivan the Great; he succeeded in 1688 as a 
boy of four years. He amended the Sondebrick and 
founded and organized the etreltzi or standing army, in- 
troduced printing and other civilizing influences when he 
attained his majority, and burst through the intrigues of 
the nobles who had misgoverned in hU name. Ho was 
most victorious as a conqueror. He annexed Kbasan in 
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1552, Astrakhan and Crim-Tartary in 1654, and destroyed 
the Teutonic ^rder, seizing most of tlieir territory, in 1561. 
But in tho midst of these glories his wife, Anastasia 
Romanoff, to whom he was mucli attached, died 16G3. 
His whole nature changed; he became a suspicious, 
ruthless tyrant; probably, in truth, a madman. His hand 
lay heavy on tho boyars or nobles; anyone who crossed him 
was sent to tho scaffold or the mines ; even towns which 
offended him ho treated as if they were nests of traitors, 
slaughtering their citizens by thousands, as at Novgorod 
in 1570, at Moscow, &c. Attacked by both Swedes and 
Poles in 1581 ho asked tho intervention of Gregory 
Xlll., who procured a truce of ten years. Ho died in 
1584. The utter feebleness of his son Feodor carries out 
tho suggestion mado above that Ivan Vassilivich was 
actually insane in the latter part of his life. 

Ivan V., Czar of Russia (/?w» Alexeiovidi), born in 
16G3, nominally succeeded his brother Theodore in 1G82 
as joint-ruler with his half-brother Peter (Peter tho Great), 
w'ho held in reality the whole power. Ho abdicated in 1689. 

Ivan VI., Czar of Russia, born 1740, was named heir by 
his aunt, the Czarina Anna Ivanovna, daughter of Ivan V., 
in tlie year of his birth, the regency being given to Anne's 
favourite, Hiron. Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, 
deposed him in 1741, and imprisoned him for the rest of 
his life, and on an attempt to restore him under Catharine 
II., he was killed IGth July, 17G4, by the officers of tho | 
garrison of his prison at Schlusselburg. Ho was the son 
of Dnke Antony Ulrich of Brnnswick-Wolfenbtittel, by the 
Grand-duchess Anna Carlovna. 

IVES. ST.. is a municipal borough of England, in the 
county of Cornwall, on the northern coast, about 1 0 miles 
N.N.E. from Penzance and 321 miles from I^ndon by tho 
Great Western Railway. It is picturesquely situated on 
a bay of tho same name in tho Bristol Channel. Tho 
streets arc generally narrow and uneven, and the town has 
by no means a clean appearance. The church is spacious 
and has a lofty tower. It stands near the beach, and in 
very rough weather its walls arc washed by the sen. 
There are several dissenting chapels, a town-hall, and 
liter.ary institution. Tho harbour is protected by a pier, 
built by Smeaton in 1770, and by a breakwater completed 


Spain, 60 miles east by north of Capo Nao in Valencia, and 
42 miles south-west of Majorca. It is of an irregular 
five-sided Gf^ire ; its h-ngth from north-east to south-west 
being 27 miles, and its average breadth 15 miles. It is 
varied with hills and»vall(*ys, has a mild climate, fertile 
soil, and abounds in game and hsh. Olives and salt are 
the chief xtroductions. 

Iviza is the largest of two islands railed by Strabo 
Pityunce^ or the pine-bearing islands, and was early occu- 
pied by Phoenicians and Carthaginians, whence it lias been 
called Eboaun l^hivniaan by Silius Italicus (Pun., lib. iii. 
1, 3G2). It w’as taken from them by Q. iMetellus, and 
remained subject to the Romans and their suoerssf.rs the 
Vandals till the conquest of Spain by the Moors in the 
eighth century. The Spaniards took the island in 1 294, 
and attached it to the kingtlom of Aragt)n, since which it 
has nsnally followed the fortunes of the larger islands 
Majorca and Minorca. In 170G, during the war of tho 
succession, it submitted to Sir John Leake with a British 
squadron, and was ceded to England, together with 
Minorca, at the peace of Utrcclit. These continued in the 
possession of the British till the peace of 1814, w'hen they 
were restored to Spain. 

IVORY, the name given to the largely-developed tooth 
substance of uuimals like the elephant, hippopotamus, wal- 
rus, narwhal, and the extinct mammoth, and w'hich is largely 
used in the arts in the manufacture of objects for use or 
ornament. The trade in ivory is one of very great anti- 
quity, and it seems to have been used for ornamental pur- 
poses from the earliest periods. Useful articles made from 
this material were found by Dr. Schlicinann in his excava- 
tions on tho siippo«?pd site of Troy, and ornamental camngs 
in ivory have been found in tlie ruins of Nineveh for which 
I the date of 900 b.c. has been assigned. In the Old Testa- 
! ment it is several times n*ferr<Ml to as an article of value, 

! and is included among the imports of Solomon. By the 
! aneiont Greeks it was estcemeil very highly, and some of 
I the most celebrated statues of Pbeidias, Praxiteles, and 
. others were constructed so as to present an outer facing 
of ivory, the Olympian ‘‘ Zeus ’’ of Pbeidias being the 
’ most famous. By the ancient Romans it was al<o u^od 
extensively, and it hxi e\er been greatly valued throughout 


in 18G0, The chief business is connected with the pil- , 
chard fishery, of which St. Ives is the headquarters, and ] 
with the export of tin .snd copxier, there being some very 
extensive mines of both metals in tho vicinity. The 
borough is governed by four aldermen and twelve council- 
lors. The population in 1881 was 8809. St, Ives re- : 
turned two members prior to 1832, and one from 1832 to 
1885. The ancient names of the town were Pendhias and \ 
Porth Ta, from Ta, a female Irish saint of the fifth century, j 
or perhaps from a still earlier bishop, Ivo or Ive. It j 
enjoys the c^irious distinction (in Cornwall) of having i 
taken tho side of tho Parliament during the Great Rebellion. ' 

IVXS, ST.. a town of England, in the county of | 
Huntingdon, 5 miles cast by south from Huntingdon, and | 
72 from Ix)ndon by the Great Eastern Railway. The j 
town stands on a slope ; tho lower part, close on tho bank j 
of tho Ouse, which is hero crossed by a bridge of six 
arches, is liable to bo inundated by tho floods of that 
river. Brewing and malting are carried on, but there are 
no manufactures. Considerable business is dono by means 
of tho navigation of the Ouse. A corn exchange was 
erected in 1864. In addition to corn, a considerable trade 
is^ dono in cattle. The church is a light neat building, 
with some ancient x>ortions, and there are several dissent- 
ing chapels. Cromwell was a resident farmer at St. Ives, 
and acquired the popular title of Lord of the Fens from 
soino displays of public spirit relativo to their improve- 
ment. The population in 1881 was 8002. 

IVl'QA. IVlZA. or IBIZA. an island In tho Mcdlter- | 
ranean, forming ouo of the Baieario group, belonging to j 
vou viir. 


the East. 

In the present day the ivory of commerce is derived from 
the tu**k.s of the African and Asiatic elephants, tlje fo^-^il 
tusks of the mammoth, and in inneh smaller qmntitles 
from the molar teeth of tlie elephant, the tn-ks of ti c 
hipXHipotainiis, w.ilrus, and n.irwhal, and the te« th of >piTTn 
w'hales. The finest quality is the African, which a 
closer grain and presem's its whiteness better than the 
.Asiatic, and this fonns by far the larger portion ef tl at 
which is bri>iight to the l''aropt.‘an market. It is thi* 
v.alnablc article of commerce in Central Afrita, and it lias 
been estimated that over .’)0,000 elephants mu^it be i:iL:h- 
tered annually to x»voilnce the amount exported. TJie Asiatic 
ivory, though very white wheu freshly cut, his a tendency 
to turn yellow on exposure to the air. The ivi ry obtained 
ill Siberia from the tusks of the great prehi‘it<-ric elephant 
is of a very inferior character, being gciuTally dry and 
brittle, bnt it is said to supply the whole of the Russian 
market, and a portion of it is expoitcd to Great Britain 
and elsewhere. 

Ivory is used largely in England for knife handles, combs, 
paxior knives, tho baoks of hair brushes, measuring rules, 
mathematical scales, the handles of walking-sticks and um- 
brellas, pianoforte keys, billiard balls, and a variety of other 
pnr|)Oses. The quantity imported varies greatly from year 
to year, and as the demand is greater than tho supply it is 
constantly rising in price. In 1879 African ivory was worth 
nlxmt £600 a ton; in 1885 it was selling at £1200. Tho 
quality of the tusks varies greatly, and those of large size 
are proportionately higher in value than the small, those 
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below 6 or 7 lbs. being worth less than half the price per 
pound of large tusks. A single tusk of the finest African 
ivory will sometimes weigh from 120 to 140 lbs. Ivory 
carving was an important art in the middle ages, beautiful 
specimens of that period being preserved in museums and 
churches. The beauty of the material has attracted the 
attention during late years of some artists of high rank, 
and some very beautiful and valuable works have been pro- 
duced in it. ^ The Chinese are very ingenious in working 
and carving ivory, their concentric balls, ivory boxes, and 
chessmen being monuments of patient labour and skill. 
The Hindus also produce some exquisite work in carved 
ivory, and some of the articles presented to the Prince of 
Wales during his visit, and afterwards exhibited at London 
and Paris, were of a very elaborate and delicate character. 
The principal seat of ivory carving and working in Europe 
is at Dieppe. 

IVORY BZJiCK, a fine transparent, deep-black pig- 
ment, very valuable to the artist. It is brown-black in 
tint, not blue-black. A common variety made from bone 
(bone-black) is less intense and browner in tint. True 
ivory black is made by heating shavings of ivory in an 
iron cylinder till they become carbonized by destructive 
distillation. 

IVORY COAST. SeeGuiNKA. 

IVORY GATE, the famous gate of dreams in clas- 
sical mythology. Through it passed the visions of mere 
fancy as they ascended from Hades; but real apparitions 
passed to the upper world on their temporary visits 
through the gato of horn. Thus Virgil makes iEneas 
return through the ivory gate from Hades after his famous 
visit, gently indicating therefore that he was not re- 
lating a religious tradition in recounting that submundaiie 
journey of his hero, but was giving the reins to bis poetic 
imagination — 

** Sunt geminso soioni portw, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua vera facilis datur exitus uinbris; 

Alters, candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 

Sed falsa ad cadum luittunt insomnia Manea** 

—Jb'ntid, vi. 893' G. 

IVORY PALM and VEGETABLE IVORY. This 
is a native of Northern Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. 
It grow'S in groves by itself in damp places, ranging from 
sca-lcvel to an elevation of 3000 feet. The trunk is often 
20 feet long, but partly creeps along the ground, and never 
rises to a greater height than 6 feet. Ten to twenty leaves 
spring from the crown; they arc feather-shaped, and 13 
to 20 feet Jong. The flowers are dimeious, clustered on 
simple spadices, and surrounded by three or four spathes. 
The stamens are numerous and are without pollen in the 
fertile flowers. The ovary has six to nine cells, each cell 
containing one ovule, and ripens into a drupe, inclosing 
six to nine seeds. Six or seven of these dru])e8 hang to- 
gether in a cluster as big as a man's bead, and often weigh- 
ing 25 lbs. This fruit is covered with woody protuberances, 
and is called by the Spaniards Cabeza d« Negro (negro’s 
head), while the seeds are known as Marfil vegetal (vege- 
table ivory), and the tree itself as Palma dc marfil (ivory 
palm). The seed at first contains a clear, insipid fluid, 
with which travellers allay tlicir thirst; afterwards this 
same liquor becomes milky and sweet, and it changes its 
taste by degiees as it acquires solidity, until at last it is 
almost as hard as ivory (Scemann). This vegetable ivory 
is used by turners for small toys, the tops of walking-sticks, 
&C. The ivory palm is known to botanists as Phyttlephan 
macrocarpa (Gr. phuUm^ a plant; elephoM^ an elephant). 
There are two other species. They belong to the tribe 
Areces among the Pai.ms. 

IVY. The Old English word ifg for ivy, the German 
iphen^ Latin apinm^ and Gieek apion^ sliow that the ivy 
was a well-known plant to onr Aryan forefathers. The 
Common Ivy (^IJedtra helix) is a native of Europe, and is 


found wild in the British Isles. The stem climbs over 
rocks, trees, and ruins by means of root8,„whicli merely 
clasp the support, and do not extract the sap of trees like 
those of the mistletoe. The leaves are three- or fivo-lobcd 
in the climbing state, but when the stem has reached a 
point where it can climb no longer, the leaves lose the 
sharp points, the clasping roots are not produced, and 
flowers appear. The ivy belongs to the order Akali- 
ACKAS, which is closely allied to tlie Umuulijfkk.k, 
agreeing with it in the arrangement of the flowers in 
umbels. In Hedcra there are five to ten styles, connivent or 
combined into one. The fruit is a five-celled berry, con- 
taining five seeds, and is crowned with the calyx. The 
African Ivy {Iledera camtriensis) has large leaves of a 
rich green colour, and the star-shaped hairs on the calyx 
and pedicel have fifteen rays, whereas those of the common 
ivy have only six rays. This is sometimes called Irish ivy. 
The Asiatic Ivy (^Uedera colchica) has very large three- 
lobed leaves of a deep green colour, and yellowish two-lobcd 
scales on the calyx and pedicels. Ivy sometimes grows as 
a small tree with a trunk of some thickness. It should bo 
cleared away from the trunks of trees which are valuablo 
as timber, or for their beauty or historical associations, ns 
it will eventually smother them. In the case of buildings 
no harm need be dreaded, unless there are open cracks or 
fissures whero the stems can penetrate, and by their en- 
largement increase the opening and still further weaken 
the structure. 

IXIA is a genus of bulbous plants belonging to tho 
order IninK.i*:. There are twenty-live species, all natives 
of South Africa, and many of them are in cultivation in 
our gardens. Tho flowers arc large and showy, and vary 
considerably in colour. Jxia viridijhra has sea-green 
flowers with black markings at tho base of the segments; 
this species was introduced in 1780. Earlier than this, in 
1757, tho following were introduced: — Ixia conica^ with 
orange flowers; Ixia erecta^ white; and Ixin /lexttosa, pink. 
Ixia monadefpha has blue and Ixia maculata wliitc-brown 
flow’ers. They should be grown in a mixture of sandy 
loam and decayed leaves or peat soil. Iklost of thetn will 
glow well in the open air, if planted near a wall in a 
south border. 

The following are the characteristics of the genus : — Tho 
perianth is salvcr-sliapcd ; the stamens are fixed at tho 
throat of the perianth; the ovary is three-celled with 
numerous ovules; the style branches arc linear, recurved, 
undivided; the bulb or corm is covered with scales; tho 
spathes are short and broad, each inclosing one flower, and 
ses.sile along a terminal peduncle or short en*ct branches. 

IXl'ON, a personage of tho classical mythology, was a 
sou of Arcs, or some poets have made him the son of 
Phlcgyns. He married Dia, daughter of Deioncus, having 
promised many valuable gifts to his fnthcr-in-law. Tlieso 
lie afterwards found himself unable to pay, whereupon 
Deioneus, incensed, came to upbraid him. Ixion ofl’ered 
him a banquet, but as be sat down to it he fell into a con- 
cealed pit prepared beforehand, and full of (ire. This 
hateful murder brought Ixion under thcwTatli of tho gods, 
and he was smitten with frenzy. Zeus at last took com- 
passion upon him, and purified him of the murder, taking 
him to Olympus for that purpose. Here Ixion saw HOra, 
wife of Zeus and queen of heaven. He dure<l to perse- 
cute her with addresses, and she, to prevent Zeus from 
jealous suspicions, withdrew as Ixion npproarlied, leaving 
a cloud in her shape. This was the origin of the Centaurs. 
Ixion boasted of the favour of Hdra, and thus called u])on 
himself the anger of Zeus, who punished hi.s audacity by 
binding him hand and foot to a perpetually revolving wheel. 

IXO'RAf a genus of plants belonging to the order 
RuifiACKiF.. The species arc numerous (about 100), and 
chiefly cfmfincd to India, the Malayan Archipelago, and 
Africa. They form shrubs or small trees. Tho flowers 
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are in terminal corjmbSf are usually red, but sometimes 
white, and are generally highly ornamental, whence several 
are cultivated* in our hothouses, where they require to be 
kept in a moist beaU Ixora coccima was introduced from 


the Moluccas in 1690. The corolla in this genus is salver* 
shaped, with four stamens inserted at the throat and pro- 
truding a short distance. The fruit is fleshy, inclosing 
two stones, each with one seed. 


j 


J in the English language has a sibilant sound, closely 
connected with that of the syllable di before a vowel, and 
also represented by the letters dg combined, as in judge^ 
edge. It has a similar, though not the same, sound in the 
French tongue ; but in German it is pronounced like our y 
before a vowel Though it is generally said that its power 
with the Komans was the same as with the Germans, there 
is reason for thinking that our own sound of the letter 
was not unknown to the ancient inhabitants of Italy. 
The name of Jupiter was undoubtedly written originally 
Diupiter, so Janus was at first Dianus, just as the goddess 
Diana was called by the rustics Jana. fSee the articles 
D and I.] The argument might bo strengthened by com- 
paring the Latin jungo with the Greek zeugnumi^ Jupiter 
with ifeu pateVy Ac., and also by comparing the Ijitin 
jugum^ juvartf juvencus with the modern Italian forms 
giogoy giovare^ giovenco, &c. Two pronunciations may 
have coexisted in tlie same country. As to the form of 
the letter j\ it is of recent date. There is no such 
character in the Latin alphabet. It arose from the cap- 
rice of monkish scribes in varying the letter in the first 
place, as with the apothecaries, who write vij. for seven, 
viij. for eight, &c. Then about the fiftcentf^ century the 
sign i was lengthened below the line when it meant j, and 
finally cun’cd at the end. The capital I remained for both 
sounds for long after. Indeed, the capital J, imitated 
from the small letter, is of comparatively recent date. In 
the Spanish language j represents a guttural, and is now 
used instead of x, which had the same power ; thus Jeres, 
rather than Xercs, is the name of the town which gives its 
title to the wine called by us sherry. For the changes 
which j may undergo, or from which the y-sound results, 
see the articles D, G, and I. 

JABALPUR' {Juhbulpore)y a town in the Central Pro- 
vinces, British India, is situated in a rocky basin, at an 
elevation above sea-level of about 1458 feet, 165 miles 
north-east from Nagpur. The numerous gorges in the 
surrounding rocks have been taken advantage of to snr- 
round the town with a series of lakes which, shaded by fine 
trees and bordered by fantastic crags and massy boulders, 
add much beauty to the suburbs. The town itself is 
modern, and^faid out in wide and regular streets. The 
principal approach lies near a public garden, containing a 
fine tank surrounded by groups of temples. Though the 
climate is mild, a swampy hollow beneath renders tlic site 
unhealthy for Europeans. Jabalpur contains a sc1hm)1 of 
industry, in which is one of the largest manufactories of 
tents and carpets in India. 

The railway system has immensely developed the trade 
of Jabalpur, which has now become one of the most im- 
portant centres of commerce in the Central Provinces. It 
is the junction of the Great Indian Peninsular and East 
Indian systems. The population is 60,000— all Hindus. 

JAB'ZRU is the name given to several species of large 
wading birds belonging to the stork family (Oiconiido!). 
The species to which the name is principally applied is the 
American Jabiru (A/ycfenVi americana)^ which extends 
froin Mexico southwards as far as Buenos Ayres. The 
bill is long, conical, robust, compressed, and pointed ; the 
lower mandible is thick and slightly upturned. Tlie jabiru 
stands nearly 6 feet high. The head and neck arc bai*e of 


feathers, and of a black colour, except the lower part of the 
neck, winch is bright red. The plumage is snowy white. 
The bill is black. Tie two other birds called jabiras are 
now distinguished generically from one another and from 
the American jabiru. Tlie Senegal Jabiru (Ephippio- 
rhynchui genegalensis, fig. 2 in Plates GiiAi.i.iF.) is distin- 
guished by the peculiar shape of its bill, which is cur\*cd 
upwards at the tip. It is smaller than the preceding 
species, and has its head and neck 'covered with feathers. 
It is a native of West Africa. The Australian Jabiru 
{Xenorkynchus auitralU) has also feathers on its head 
and neck. It is found in Australia and India, but the 
Indian form is sometimes specifically separated under the 
name Xenorhynchus indicus. All these birds agree in 
their habits with the storks. 

JAC'AMLAR is the name given to a species of the 
family of birds Galbulids, which belongs to the order 
VoLiTORKS. The jacamars arc distinguished by having a 
long, slender, straight, or slightly curved and pointed bill, 
a long graduated tail, short tarsi, and the toes arranged in 
two pairs, the anterior toes being united. They are all 
small but brilliant birds, and inhabit the tropical parts of 
the western hemisphere. 

The Green Jacamar {CalbuJa viridig) is an inhabitant 
of Brazil and Guiana, where it dwells in the recesses of the 
forest and passes its life in solitude. It feeds entirely 
upon insects, w hich it pursues with a short but rapid flight, 
then it returns to its perch and sits there motionless for 
.some time, w'hen it makes another dart at its insect prey. 
The eggs are deposited in a hole of a tree. This bird is 
about 8 inches in length, and is very brilliant in its appear- 
ance, the whole upper surfjice of the body being of a 
beautiful golden -green colour, the breast yellow, traversed 
by a broad band of golden green, and the belly reddish. 
Eight other species of llie genus Galbula have been de- 
scrihetl. 

The Three-toed Jiicamar (Jacamaralcyon iridactyla^ 
differs from the other jacamars in possessing only tlhoe 
toes — two in front, united to each other, and one behind. 
It is of a dull green colour above, with the forehead and 
crown of the head reddish-white ; the throat and checks 
are black, and from the throat a black streak de>ecnds 
along the sides of the body to the lower lail-covcrts, which 
with the vent are also black; the rest of the lower Mirfaco 
of the body is reddish-white. This curiously m.irked bird 
is .*1 native of Brazil. Its habits agree with those of the 
other species. 

The Great Jacamar (Jaemnerops pramiis^ figured in 
Plate 11. Birds) has the bill rather stout, and slightly 
curved throughout its whole length. It is about 11 inches 
in length. The plumage of the whole upper surface is of 
a rich and brilliant golden green, exhibiting a more or loss 
reddish lustre in certain lights; the quill-feathers of the 
wings arc blacki^h extornaliy, and the lower surf. ace is red. 
The bill is black. 

JACA'NA (Parridir) is a family of wading birds 
(<iUAi.i..«). The jacanas are noted for their short bills, 
thickened and advanced at the base, and their long and 
slender toes, aimed with extremely long straight claws. 
The wings are provided with spurs at the bend, 'fhey are 
found in the tropical regions both of the Old and New' 
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World, frequenting the marshes and rivers. Their food is 
chiefly vegetable. Four genera are recognized as belonging 
to this family. The typical genus Parra is confined to 
South America. 

The Common Jacana (^Pat'va Jacana) is about 10 inches 
in length. At the base of the bill there is a largo dilated 
plate standing up in front of the forehead, and a sort of 
wattle-like prominence occupies the base of the lower man- 
dible ; the head and lower surface are black, and the upper 
parts chestnut. The common jacana is a native of Brazil 
and the West Indies. It frequents the Amazon and other 
rivers in that region, whero it may often be seen walking 
on the enormous leaves of the Victoria regia and other 
water-plants. 

The Chinese Jacana (Jlydrophatianus sinensis) is des- 
titute of the frontal plate. It has a long flowing tail, and 
the tips of the first and fourth primaries are provided with 
peculiar filamentous appendages. Another species of this 
genus, Ilydrophasianiis chirurgus^ inhabits India and 
Ceylon. It constructs a large floating nest of dried pieces 
of grass or of rice-stalks ; the eggs are from four to seven 
in number, of a deep olive-brown colour. Other species of 
jacanas arc found in Africa, l^adagascar, and Australia. 

JACARE. See Alligator. 

JACK is a substitute for John in England, so that a 
man named John is familiarly termed Jack. But the 
usage is very remarkable, for it sauetions the use of one 
name for another. Jack has nothing whatever to do with 
John. It is the French Jacques (our .James being derived 
from another form of the old French Jacquemes)^ the 
Greek Jakobos^ and the Hebrew YJako'b. or Jacob, ho 
who seizes by the heel, t.e. supplants, fi-om the Hebrew 
verb *ag’ab. From this source come Jacob, James, and 
Jack ; and although Jacques in France was to the full as 
common as Jack in England (so that the rising of the 
common folk was called a Jacquerie^ &c.), yet it stood 
fur itself as an independent name, and never was used as 
a second and familiar form of another and more honoured 
name, as was the unhappy fate of Jack. 0\^ing to this 
lowering of Jack's value to a cheap and undignified famili- 
arity, it came to be the name given to a variety of persons 
and objects. Our forefathers loved a personal name, and 
sparrows were always Philip, cats Tom or Tabillia (Tabby), 
asses Ned, Jack, or Jenny, goats Billy or Nanny, &c. So 
also with men; the merry-andrew was a Jack-pudding; 
the philosopher, a Jack-o'-dreams; the monkey tied whip- 
ster, a Jack -sauce or Jack-o’-apes — that is, with an n in- 
serted, a Jackanapes ; the fool, though usually Tom-fool, 
was sometimes (but never now) Jack-fool; the common 
hack workman was a Jack-of-all-trades, usually with the 
addition ** and master of none ;" the insolent official was a 
Jack-in-office ; the common sailor was a Jack-tar, since 
his hands were often tarry with handling tarred ropes; the 
time-server was Jack-of-both-sides ; the costermonger was 
cheap Jack; and the hangman. Jack Ketch, &c. Then we 
get Jack Frost, Jack (knave) of a card-suit. Jack Sprat 
for a starveling, a little thin thing of a man, &c. The 
males of many animals are also Jacks : jack-ass, jack-fox, 
jack-hare, jack-rat, jack-rabbit, &c. Common and use- 
ful irtachines or appliances also have the name, as the jack 
(whether smoke-jack or bottle-jack) which turns our roast- 
ing joints, the jack of the harpsichord (now called “ hop- 
per in the |>ianoforte), the jack which lifts our heavy 
weights by its powerful use of the inclined plane (screw- 
jack), the hnriible jack which draws off our boots (boot- 
jack), the jack-boot, the rough boot for all weathers of the 
seventeenth century ; the jack-plane of the ordinary car- 
penter, not the moulding plane, nor the smoothing plane, 
nor the trying plane— the mere plane of all work, &c. Many 
of these jacks still bear their name ; the list might readily be 
exten ded t o thrice its size if obsolete Jacits had been included. 

JACK or JACA-TBEB. See Bii£AD-FituiT. 


JACK'AL (Canis aureus) is a wild species of tho dog 
tribe (CANiiLfc), intermediate in some respeej^s between tho 
wolf and the fox. The jackal is much smaller than the 
wolf, standing about 17 inches high at tho shoulder, and 
measuring 30 inches in length. It is yellowish-gray above, 
whitish below ; the thighs and legs are yellow ; the oars are 
ruddy ; the muzzle is very pointed ; tho tail is of moderate 
length, and ends in a darkish tnft. Tho colonrs some- 
times vary, and the back and sides ai'o described as of 
mixed gray and black, and as abruptly and strikingly dis- 
tinguished from tho deep and uniform tawny of the 
shoulders, Imnnches, and legs. The head is nearly of tho 
same mixed shade as tho upper surface of the body. 
Tho odour of the jackal is very offensive, but it appears to 
wear off in tho domesticated animal. The matter which 
gives rise to the disagreeable smell is secreted by a gland 
at the base of tho tail. Tho pupil of the eye is circular, as 
in the dog and wolf. 

Tho habits of the jackals are noctnmal and gregarious; 
they hunt in packs, and are the pests of the countries 
where they are found, and where they burrow in tho earth. 
In their bantings tho jackals will frequently attack tho 
larger quadrupeds, but the smaller animals and poultry are 
their most frequent prey. Their cry is very peculiar and 
piercing. The united cry of a pack produces a most un- 
earthly sound, which has been compared to the distant 
rolling of thunder. These animals are said to devour the 
dead on the battlefield, and to scratch away tho earth from 
the shallow graves in order to feed on the corpses. Tho 
story of the jackal being tho lion’s provider may have arisen 
from the notion that the yell of the pack gives notice to 
tho lion that prey is on foot, or from the jackal being seen 
to feed on tho remnants of the lion’s quarry. Jackals are 
capable of domestication ; and it is very probable that some 
of the domestic varieties of dogs are of jackal parentage. 
The common jackal is found in India and Ceylon, Persia 
and Asia Minor, and Africa north of the Siffiara. The 
Black-backed Jackal {Canis mesomelas)^ which is found 
in Africa south of the Sahara, is considered to be a distinct 
species ; it Is light red with a black stripe on tho back, and 
is larger than tho common jackal. Another variety of 
jackal, often separated specifically, is tho Jackal of Senegal 
(Canis anthus); this animal is largo with long slender 
limbs, and is said to be completely nocturnal. 

JACK^ApLAMTERN. See Ignis Fatuus. 

JACK'ASS, LAUGHING (Dacelo gigantea) is tho 
largest species of the Kingfishers (Alcediiiida;). Tliis 
bird, which is an inhabitant of tho Anstralian bush, gets its 
name from its peculiar appearance and singular note : tho 
latter is well described in tho Bush Wanderings of a 
Naturalist About an hour before sunrise tho busliman 
is awakened by the most discordant sounds, as if a troop 
of fiends were shouting, whooping, and laughing around 
him in one wild chorus : this is the morning song of tho 
*' laughing jackass,' warning his feathered mates that day- 
break is at baud. At noon tho same wild cry is heard, 
and as tho sun sinks into tho west it again rings through 
the forest.” Tho laughing jackass has a long, stout, pointed 
bill. The head is large, and covered with a sort of crest 
of longish feathers, which are dark brown on tho crown of 
the bead and pale buff on the sides. A broad dork brown 
band passes from the base of the bill round the back of tho 
head, and the back is dark brown. Tho back of tho neck 
is pale buff; the whole lower surface white; the wings, 
crests, and rump greenish-blue and black; tho quill 
feathers of the wing black, with a white spot near the 
outer margin of the iring; and the tail is chestnut-brown, 
banded with black, and with the extreme tip, tho margins 
of the outer feathers, and a band before the tip white. 
Tho upper mandible is blackish-brown, the lower one palo 
buff. 

Tho laughing jackass is by no means a shy bird ; it is 
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frencroXiy seen in pairs. From its habit of destroying 
snakes it is •regarded by the busliinan >vith affection. 
Whether it cats the snakes which it kills is uncertain, but 
its food chiefly consists of largo insects and their larrse, 
lizards, and even small mammals. It breeds in August 
and September, depositing its eggs, which arc of a beautiful 



Laughing Jackass (Dao^ta giganlea), 

pearl white colour, in a hole in some large gum-tree, upon 
tlie dust and decomposed wood which lines the bottom. 
It defends its nest and young with great courage, and its 
formidable bill enables it to inflict very severe wounds. 
Several other species of tbo genus Dacelo are found in 
Australia. 

JAGK'DAW (jCorvus motiedula^ is a species of Crow 
smaller than the rook or carrion-crow, being about 1 3 inches 
in length. The jackdaw resembles the rook in living 
together sociably in considerable flocks throughout the 
year. It is a common inhabitant of Britain, and also 
of the continent of Europe, extending southward to the 
northern shores of Africa, and eastward at least as far us 
Jjike Baikal in Central Asia. The jackdaw is a bold and 
ftuniliar bird, generally inhabiting cultivated and well- 
peopled districts, and frequenting especially tbo towers and 
belfries of churches and similar elevated buildings, among 
tho nooks and crannies of which it builds its nest and 
brings up its young. In more rural districts and on the 
coast the jacl^daw builds in tho cavities of rocks, cliffs, and 
quarries, anci also in chimneys, which are sometimes quite 
stopped by the quantity of materials brought in to form 
the nest It has also been known to breed in a hollow tree. 
Tho nest is composed of a great mass of sticks lined with 
W'ool and other soft substances, and the quantity of ma- 
terials brought together is sometimes enormous. The eggs 
vary in number from four to seven; they are bluish in 
colour, blotched and spotted with brown. The jackdaw is 
of a black colour above, with purplish wings and tail ; the 
back and sides of tho neck are of a sooty-gray colour ; the 
lower surface is rusty black, and tbo crown of the head 
glossy blue-black. Tho bill and feet are black, and tho 
irides white. Like the larger crows, it is by no means 
particular in its diet, feeding indiscriminately on grain, 
fruit, insects, or carrion ; and when it inhabits the coast, on 
shell-fisli, Crustacea, and dead animal matters thrown up 
by the waves. Young jackdaws taken from the nest are 
easily tamed, and their cleverness makes them favourite 
pets. They possess considerable powers of mimicry, and 
may even be made to speak. 


JACKSOK, ANDREW, President of tho United 
States of North America, was descended from a Scottish 
family which had settled in Ireland, whence his father, 
Andrew Jackson, with a wife and two sons, emigrated in 
17€5 to South Carolina, where his third and youngest son, 
Andrew, was born, 1.0th March, 17G7. Tho father died 
soon afterwards. Andrew appears to have been his 
inotheris favourite, and his original destination was to be 
a clergyman. With this view he studied tlieology for 
some years; but when the War of linlependence com- 
menced the young .Tacksons did not hold back. Andrew 
is recorded to have fought when little more than tliirtccn, 
and from this time he shared in every campaign as long as 
tho war lasted. In 1781 he placed himself under an 
advocate to be instructed in the law. This new study he 
prosecuted with so much success, that in 1787 he was 
appointed solicitor for what was then called the Wc‘*teni 
District of North Carolina, and is now the state of 
Tennessee ; but ho did not entirely throw off his military 
character, and he served with distinction, though only as a 
private, against the Indians, who had become troublesome 
to the state. 

Having acted as one of the members of the convention 
for establishing a constitution for the state of T<*nnessce, 
he was, in 17bC, elected to a scat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The nest ye.ar he was chosen a senator, but 
resigned Lis seat after holding it for one session, ami was 
nominated by the legishature of Tt•n^ie'^sce a judge of tho 
Supreme Court m that state, having also been shortly 
before appointed a major-general of the state force®. He 
resigned his jiidieial office, and lived in retin irient on a 
fanii a few inih '> from Na>hville, on the Cumberland 
River, till the breaking out of tbo war witli England in l8l ‘i. 
His first command was that of a body of between 2000 
and 3000 volunteers, w'ith whom he proceedoil down tlu* 
Mississippi for the defence of the lower country in Novem- 
ber, 1812. The next year he greatly distinguish» d him- 
self by a campaign against the Cieek tribe®. It was dur- 
ing this campaign he set an example of endurance to his 
men, by living on hickory nuts at a time when supplies 
were scarce, and gained for h^m^elf his popular sohriqie t 
of “Old Hickory.*’ lu 1814 Jaekson was appointed a 
major-general in the service of tlie United States. He 
I captured Pens.icol.i on 7th November, and raised himself 
i to the highest point of reputation and popularity among 
his countrymen by the famous repulse of the Briti'-h forces 
in their attack on New Orleans. 8th January, 181 o. The 
next military command whieh he held was in the war 
ag:iinst the Seminole Indians of Florida in 1818. 

General Jackson was commissioner on the part of 
I’nited States in the negotiation with Spain for the tl^m^'■ 
ference of Florida; and after the aiT.angemeiU he wm-. in 
1821, appointed the first governor of the prc'\i!ue. He 
held this post for a year, and w.as then air.iin t-Ieotod a 
member of the senate for the state of Tenne®M e. When 
the election of a new president took place at the end of 
1824, General J.aekson was a caiulivlate a\>ng with Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Clay, .and Mr. Crawford. Mi. Adams became 
president on this mv.isiuii, but General Jaekson was 
elected in 1828, and again in 1832 ; so that he was at the 
head of the government of his native country for the eight 
yo.ars from 1820 to 1837. The most important events of 
his presidency were his s^^pp^c^sion of the United States 
Bank, the introduction of a specie cunency in the place of 
paper, and the organization of his party on the btose of 
public patronage. In the last-named respect he has bceu 
followed by his successors of both partie.s, and the practice 
has exercised a very baneful influence over politick life in 
the I'liited States. General Jackson survived his presi- 
dency about eight years, and died at his seat calleii the 
Hermitage, near Nashville, in Tennessee, ou the 8 th of 
June, 1845. 
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JACKSON, THOBIAS JONATHAN, moro com- 
monly known as iStoimcall Jackson^ an American general, 
was born in Harrison county, Virginia, 21st Janiiaiy, 1821. 
He was educated at the military academy of West Point, 
was breveted second lieutenant in the Ist corps of the 
artillery of the United States in 18HJ, and served with 
distinction during the war in kfexioo. After the war he 
resigned his commission, and was elected professor of 
mathematics and military science in the Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington. On the outbreak of the Civil War 
he was commissioned colonel of infantry in the Confederate 
army, and soon aftenvards was made brigadier-general. 
The iirinness of his brigade at the battle of Bull Run, 21st 
July, 1861, earned for him his name of Stonewall.” 
During the campaign he di.splayed military capacity of 
the highest order, anti gained mnnerous important victories, 
while his personal bra\cry and great tactical skill made 
him the idol of his own .sobliers. He died of wounds 
received from his own men, wlio tired upon him in the 
dark tlirongh a mistake at the battle of Chanccllorville, 
10th Mav, 1^6:1. 

JACKSON, WILLIAM, an excellent musician in his 
time, was born in 17oU, at Kxeter, of which place his 
father was a respectable tradesman. He was placed under 
the tuition of the organist of the cathedral, and completed 
his studio in Ix)ndoii, under tlic celebrated Travers, of the 
Chapcl-Roy:iI. He returned to and settled in his native 
city, and in 1777 was appriinted suh-clianter, organist, 
lay-vicar, and master of the choristers of the cathedral. 
He died in 1803. 

Jaik‘'«)n first made himself known as a composer by 
the publication of “Twelve Songs,’* which iinniediately 
spread l.i^ fame throughout the kingdom. His reputation 
was maintained by many cth*'r works. His “Twelve Can- 
zonets for Two \'oiecs”wcn* ciiice the delight of every 
nlU^ical circle. Of tliese, “Time has not thimicd iny 
llowing h.iir,” and “love in thine eyes for ever plays,” 
Lave liA none of their chann<. Of three dramatic com- 
positions. “The l.md of the Manor ” alone snr\i\es. His 
ser>ice in F, especially tlie To Deum, is still a great 
favourite in country ehnrrhcs. 

JACO BI, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, a German 
phiI«>o)>lier, was horn at Dusseldorf, 2oth January, 171 J. 
His father, who was a wealthy merchant, caused liiin to 
bo educated for a commercial career, but bis ow’ii incHiia- 
tion wa» in favour of a life of study, .and lieiiig fK)^sossed 
of ample means he was enabled to devote himself to litciary 
pursuits. He married a young lady of fortune in 1763. 
In 177U he was appointed meiiil»er of the council for the 
duchies of Julich and Berg. In 1779 he published his 
first imp< rtant work, a philosophical romance entitled 1 
“ Waldeniar.” This was followed in 17«1 by his “All- 
wiil.” a work of a similar character, and in 1785 there 
apjteared his “ Letters on Spinoza's Thcoiy,” in which he 
maintained successfully a controversy with Moses Men- 
«i^!-.s«jhn, and expounded his own strong objections to any 
df'mon>tralive system of philosophy. He follow’cd up his 
wfik in this direction by the publication of a work on 
David Hume’s theory of belief, in 1787, and in this pro- 
duct ioi. he endeavoured to explain and defend his own 
theoiy of f]'auht or faith. In 180-1 he settled in Munich, 
and in 1^*07 he became president of tbe academy there. 
He had bM*n for some years engaged in a controversy with 
the followers of Kant, and in 1799 had addressed a con- 
troversial leiti-r to Fichte; and in 1811 he published a 
treati‘:e “On Divine Things,” chiefly directed against 
Schelling, which called ff*rth a sharp and bitter reply from 
the latter. Jacobi died lOtb March, 1819. His writings 
were publish* d in six Nolurnes by his friend KOppen, the 
edition being compb-ted in 1825. He was not a systematic 
thinker, and was distinguished not so much as the author 
of a peculiar system of philosophy as for the critical aca* 


men and forcible eloquence with which ho detected and 
exposed the incohcrcncics and defects of« the existing 
systems. 

' JACO'BI, KARL GUSTAV JAKOB, one of the 

greatest mathematicians of the present century, was Wn 
at Potsdam, in Prussia, 10th December, 1804, studied at 
the University of Berlin, and in 1827 became professor of 
mathematics at Konigsberg. He held this ofiico until 
1842, when ho was compelled to resign on account of 
failing health. After a journey to Italy he removed to 
Berlin, where he received a royal pension, which was 
continued until his death, 18th February, 1851. Ho 
was the author of a work entitled “Fundameiila nova 
Theorias Functionum Ellipticoruin,” which contained the 
first portion of his researches on the subject of elliptic 
functions, and was published in 1829 ; of the “ Canon 
Arithmeticus,” published in 1839 ; and of a long series of 
papers oil the difierent branches of the higher mathematics, 
which were published in the celebrated Journal fur reinc 
und angewandte Mathematik of Crelle. 

JAC'OBINS is the name of a faction which exercised 
a great influence on the events of tlic French Revclutiun. 
This faction originated in a political club formed at Ver- 
sailles in 1788, when the parleirients or law courts were being 
dosed by royal order throughout France, One deputathm 
sent from Brittany to plead for liberty of holding parle- 
mciits was thrown into the Bastille; a second was met and 
turned back on the road by orders of I.omeiiie de Brioniie, 
then premier; a third and very large one was then sent, 
and cbtahlished itself permanently nt Paris ns the Breton 
Club. It rose, under laifayeUe’s leadership or patronage, 
into cousiderablo prominence ns a centre of agitation nt 
the meeting of the first National Assembly, and was 
then still composed ebiefly of deputies from Brittany, iNitli 
some also from the south of France, among wliuiii was 
Mtrabeau. When the National Assembly removed its 
sittings to Paris (10th October, 178i>)t tlie Breton Club 
followed it, and soon after establisbed their meetings in 
the suppressed convent of the Jacobins, or Dominienn 
monks, in the Rue St. Honore. The Dominican fiiars 
received the name of Jacobins in France, because their first 
convent was at Paris in a house in the R»ie St. Jacques 
{Sanctus Jacobus')^ where they established tlieinsdves as 
early as 1219, and made this Jacobin foundation their 
headquarters for t hat kingdom. From this circumstanee the 
club and the powerful party which givw from it were known 
by the name of Jacobins. The club was now so important 
and HO devoid of any decided nationality that its first title, 
tlie Breton Club, W’as manifestly a misnomer. It tberefoie 
renamed itself the French Revolutionary Club, and a little 
j later the club of Friends of the Constitution. These names 
are but little known, however, and the club itself, except 
ofijcmily, adopted tlie nickname of Jacobin. In 1789 it 
numbered 1300 members. It published its everlasting 
debates, debates conducted in strict parliamentary style, 
with platfonn where once the chair stood, with tribune 
for the orator elevated midway to the groined roof, and 
president with hat and bell, nay also with a strangers* 
gallery always crowded, usually with w*)mcn plentifully 
intennixed. The Rue dc Rivoli now runs through the site ; 
the St. Honord market stands upon part of it. 

As many as 800 subsidiary societies joined themselves 
throughout the provinces to this mother society, the 
i^ociete Mere of Paris, and the total nuinher of enrolled 
members rose to 44,000. Those who thought the mother 
too gentle had split off under Danton and Desmoulins 
into a club which, from meeting in another old convent, 
got the name of the Club of the Cordeliers. Those on the 
other band who, while ardent reformers, still clung to 
the monarchy, had split off in their turn, also to lease a 
convent from the Assembly, and to be known by its name 
as tlie Club of the Fcuillans. Lafayette was their chief 
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leader. Daring the year 1700 the club increased its I 
numbers, and obtained such influence and power, especially 
in 1792, as control the legislature. The attack on the 
Tuileries in August, 1702, the massacres of the following 
September, the suppression of royalty, and most of the 
measures of the Reign of Terror, originated with the 
Jacobin Club. After the fall of Robespierre in July, 1704, 
the Convention passed a resolution which forbade all popular 
assemblies to interfere with the deliberations of the legisla- 
ture, and the club was finally suppressed the same year. 

JAC'OBZTES (from Jacobus^ the I.atin form of James), 
the name given to the partisans of James II., and after his 
death to the male line of the house of Stuart. After the 
final defeat of James in Ireland many of his adherents 
were compelled to follow him to the French court. Those 
who remained in Creat Britain had to purchase their 
immunity by a show of submission to the new government 
They were strongest in Scotland, and their conspiracies and 
intrigues kept both countries in a ferment for a long period. 
The first serious outbreak took place in 1716, and being 
unsuccessful it entailed severe penalties upon its leaders. 

A more dangerous rebellion broke out in 17 15, and the 
troops of the Pretende r readied as far as Derby on their 
road to T/mdon; but the defeat of Culloden in 1746 was 
followi-d by the flight of Prince Charles, and from this 
time the efforts of his followers became less and less active 
until they ceased altogether, long before the death of the 
prince, a broken-down drunkard, in 17^18. In England the 
.Jacobites wore famous for their high church principles, 
their di.slikc to dissent, and their maintenance of the high 
prerogatives of the crown. They fonned the party known 
also as the Tories in opposition to the Whigs, who adhered 
to tlie house of Hanover. In English literature of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the references to the opposi- 
tion <jf the two parties are very numerous, while in Se<it- 
land the Jacobite songs form a distinct and highly prized i 


JACOTOT, JEAN JOSEPH, a very original peda- 
gogue, was born of huinblo parentage at Dijon in 1770. 
He entered the anny, but his abilities came to the know- 
ledge of the First Consul, and he received several high 
cdncational government posts, finally being appointed 
subdirector of the great Polytechnic School (I’^colc Poly- 
tcchnique) at the early age of twenty-five. A little later 
ho was professor of the method of sciences at Dijon, 
where he first attracted great attention. His plan was 
never to give a flood of information on a subject to the 
great danger of stifilng the pupil's own wish to investigate 
for himself, but to put forward a simple statement and 
start it as a quarry for the class to hunt down together 
with himself. His help was only to keep them on the 
scent by leading questions. He was afterwjirds profe«isor 
of ancient and Oriental languages, of mathematics, atid 
then of Roman law; and he always pursued the same 
method of teaching, and we are told with uniform succe«‘>. 
He retired to Belgium in 1815 upon the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and in 1818 he was appointed by the Bcdgiati 
University of Louvain to its chair of French language and 
literature, and this too without his knowing cither Flcmi-h 
or Dutch. In this emergency he supplied his class with a 
copy of Fdnclon’s “ Telemaqnc,” with the French on one 
side and the Dutch on the other. This they learned by 
heart, oomparing the two versions, sentence by sentence. 
After a while they endoavonred to construct the French 
original from the Dutch of parts which they had not seen 
in French .as yei, and then this attempt was compareil 
with F^ru^lon’s work. The progress made was astohi-h- 
ingly fast and secure; and from his observati(»ns uprm the 
results of this method, which here was perforce rigorously 
followed, since the teacher was without power of giving 
direct instruction if he had wished to give it, he deduced 
1 ^certain startling paradoxe*?. The chief are the'^e: — 1, 
i “ Every one is equally capable of learning,” certainly fal^c 


class of Scotti*'h melodies. They describe in a glowing i without Jacotot's rather laboured commentarj’ upon it; 


and spirited manner the somewdiat imaginary virtues of the 
exiled Stuarts, and reflect in a quaintly humorous fashion 
on the character of the Whigs, llfany of tliem were i 
written long after the cause had been given up as hopeless, 
and they are still prized for their intrinsic merits, though 
the sentiment they express has long ceased to exist. In 
Ireland the Jacobite cause was identified with Roman 
Catholicism and that of the native Celts, as opposed to I’ro- 
testantism and the rule of the English colonists. In conse- 
quence of this it lasted longer in Ireland than in the neigh- 
bouring countries, and the conflicts between the Crangemeii, 
originally supporters of William, prince of Orange, and 
their opponents, now known under other names, have hardly 
yet ceased to he troublesome to the authorities. 

JAC'OBITES, a heretical Christian sect, a branch of 
the Monopl^itcs. They derived their name from Jacobus 
Baradeus (Al-Baradei), bishop of Kdessa in Syria, who col- 
lected them into a w'ell-orgaiiized community iii the times of 
Justiniun (sixth century). They still exist in Syria, and 
number alsjut 60,000; two patriarchs govern them, ap- 
pointed by tho Sultan of Turkey. 

JACOB'S LADDER is the name given on shipboard 
to a short rope-ladder fitted with wooden steps or spokes. 
In breweries it is tho name of an endless lexolving chain 
fitted with a series of buckets used for rni.sing malt to the 
upper parts of the buildings. As tlic chain is moved 
the buckets fill themsidvcs at tho bottom and empty 
themselves at tho top. In botany it is tho name of a 
perennial plant with large blue flowers, which grows in 
bushy places in the north of England and south of Scot- 
land, but is more common in tho centre and south of 
Europe. 

JACO'BUS^ A gold coin of England which derived its 
name from James I. (Jacobus prinius)^ who first coined it. 
Its value w'as 26s. 


2, ** Every one can teach,” also contrary to fact: and still 
more absurd was the third ; 3, “ Every one can teach 
what he does not know himsi-lf.” Jaootr.t means by 
“ teach ” simply cause to Unrn ; giving infonnatiwn is with 
him not teaching at all. Bett<*r is his rule 4, “L«*:iiii 
one thing thoroughly in the subject, and refer everything 
else to that.'' Thus in French learn by heart a great ]>au 
of ** Teleinaque,” for instance, or some other g<>od 
and refer all subsequent French .studies to that inodtl. 
Jacotot returned to France in 1838, and died in 181»b 
JACQUARD. JOSEPH-MARIE, was born at Lv< ns 
on 7th July, 1752, of humble parents, both of whom weie 
employed in operations connected with weaving. His 
parents died, le.iving him a small property, winch lie 
employed in tho attempt to establish a business in the 
w’e.uiiig of figured fabrics. The undertaking f.iili-d. :>nd 
he was compelled to sell his looms in order to pay his 
debts. He subsequently married, and occupied liimsclf 
>^ith ingenious schemes for improvements in weaving, 
cutlery, and type-founding, which prmlneed notliing for 
the support of his f.ainily. In 1702 lie av*i.sted in the 
defence of Lyons against the army I'f the Convention. 
Being denounced after the reduction of Lyons, he was 
compelled to fly. ^Vhen he w.is enalded to return, and 
his native city began to vise from its ruins, Jacquard 
applied himself with renewed energy to the perfection of 
the be.antiful apparatus for figured weaving bearing his 
name. [See WKAvrxr,.J Ho had conceived the idea of it 
as e.arly as 1700, and now succeeded, though imperfectly, 
in accomplishing his end. His machine was presented, \\\ 
1801, to the national exposition of the products of industry, 
the jurj' of which awarded him a bronze luoilal for its in- 
voiition. In the siime year ho obtained a p.atent. or brevt t 
d'inveiition, for a term of ten years. 

About this time the attention of Jacqu.ard was aceiden- 
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tAlly directed to the construction of a macliino for weaving 
noU for llsLini: and maritime purposes, llu uecuinplislied 
the desired object, but having amused liiinself and his 
friends with his coiitrivaiico ho threw it aside. His 
machine-made net, however, fell into the hands of the 
prefet at Lyoii'i, and the result was that, according to the 
arbitral y fashion of the time, he and his machine were 
placed under arrest and conveyed to l*aris, wliere the in- 
vention wiis submitted to iuspeetors, among whom w’ere 
Napoleon and Carnot, and a gold medal was awarded to 
him in February, 1801. 

In 180-t Jacquard returned to L}ons, where he was 
long engaged in superintending the introduction of his 
inventions for figured weaving and for making nets, in 
which he w’as powerfully aided by Camille Pernon, a rich 
manufacturer. Fi»r some years Jacquard had to struggle 
against much opposition and prejudice on the part of the 
Lyouese weavers, who conspired to discourage the use of 
his maehiiierv, and his personal safety was at times en- 
dangered. At length, however, the value of tlic invention 
was acknowledged, and it was brought very extensively 
into U'O, not only in France, but in Switzerland, England, 
Germany. Italy, and Ameiita. It is now, however, being 
superseded by looms of a more delicate and simple con- 
st: uction. 

Jaequard continued to resident Lyons, where he exerted 
himself in ]'roinoting the use of his great invention until, 
having lost liis wife, he retired to Oullins, a village near 
I.yon>. where ho spent hi.'' latter vtars hi retirement, and 
dn.1 7th August, Ib.'M. During lii.s life he roeeised the 
eros.s of the Legion of Honour, and in 184U a puldic statue 
was raisocl to his memory at Lvoiis. 

JACaUELINE BE HAINAULT. Countev'S <.f Hoi- | 
land, w’.i> boru in l-lOO, and manied to Count ,Tohn of 
Tour.dnc in 1110. JSho was alreaily a widow when she, 
sucovdvd her father in Hjll.md in 1417, and next year 
married John IV., duke of Brabant. Her title to her 
county wa.s di'«pmed by her untie, .Mm of Bavaiia, and 
she w’a.*. Very unhappy with her husband, who deserted her. 
8hc made a good defence again>t her uncle at first, but 
afterwards was forced to ackuowdodge him her heir in 14 H>. 
Meanwhile her husband was treating with him for the s.vlo 
of the ]*rovinee, and tliis sale was actually effected hi 1 
.Facqueline was driven out of her lands, and took refuge in 
England. She got release from her unwoithy partner by 
help of IVpe Benedict XIII., and tlien married our English 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, 1423. Attempting to 
recover her inheritance slie fell into the power of the 
Duke of Burgundy, 1424, hot escaped in a few months to 


bonrhood of Clermont and Beauvais, the peasantry also 
rose and commeiieed a war upon the nobles ami gentry. 
Driven to desperation by hunger and the shameful wrongs 
they had so lung endured, they sought to destroy all their 
oppressors, and to this end they burnt ©very castle ami 
feudal liouso tliey captured, killing the nobles and their 
children, and violating their wives and daughters. Tho 
insurrection spread liko lire among tho rural population, 
and in a few weeks iinmenso mischief w’as wrought. Tho 
nobles, liowever, made common cause against them ; and 
while besieging Meaux they w'cre on Dtli .Tuiio completely 
routed by Captal do Buch and Gaston rboebu.s, count of 
Foix. This defeat W'us followed by tho w'holesalu slaughter 
of all who could bo captured, and tho insurrection w.as 
completely suppressed, though its results were long re- 
membered. (See Sismondi, vol. x., pp. 530-033.) 

JACTITATION, in English law, is tho name given to 
a false pretension to marriage. If a person boasts or 
falsely asserts that he or she is married to another, the 
latter may commence a suit in the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, entitled 
the Jactitation of Mairiage, thi; object of which is to 
enforce proof of tho averiiieiit, and if this is not forth- 
coining, to obtain a decree enjoining perjietual sileiic". If 
such a decree is granted future aveniieiit has no legal effect. 
A similar remedy is provided by the law of Scotland. 

JABE, NEPH RITE, or AXESTONE is a inasMve 
amorphous silicate of magnesia and lime; it is very hard 
and tough, and was umch used fur stone iiiiplements both 
in the Neolithu: stone age and by the Polyn«*sians in inoic 
modern limes. It is of a leek'p*eeii or c>live-green colinir, 
passing into gray and greeiiish'White; it is tr.iuslucent, and 
ha.s a speeitic gra\ ity of 3 and hardness of 7. The only 
known source of jatle is in the noith of Ca.shmeu*, but its 
w'idi; distiibution as stone ornaments and weapon’* shows 
that it occurs elM*wbere, or that tliero was c('n-'ideiable com- 
mercial iiitercourbc among savage tribes in eailier time'*. Its 
occurrence in New Zealand and the Pacilic Islands suggests 
local sources. The name nephrite is deriied from the Gieek 
ae/Jiros, a kidney, as the stone w:is forme: ly iniieh woiii 
j as an amulet, and supposed to prevent diM'^isch of the kidney. 

JAEN', a pn»vince of Spain, w’itb an an a of o 171) sqiiaiu 
I iiiilc.^, and 42.i,0U0 inhabit.aiits. It la a hilly district, but 
I the soil in the vallcyit is extremely fertile. 'Ihe produce is 
i wine, oil, coin, honey, .«'ilk, vegetable.^, and fruit.s of eveiy 
' kind, 'i he mountains abound witli rich pastures ; sheep 
i and tine horses are bred in the country. 

I Jakx, the ciipital of the abo\e piovince, is an eplscop.-il 
' town, and lias a cathedral .and 25.000 inlinliitants. It is 


Holland. The good Duke Humphrey died in 1427, and ; most picturesquely situated, and surrounded by old Mooli^h 
left her again a widow; and she lunv sought to make i walls, surmounted by uuinerou.s ti^wers ami pinnacli"*. Tlio 
her peace by recogni/.iiig the Duke of Burgundy as her town was formerly noted ftir its silk manufaetuns, but 
lieutenant and her lieir, 1428. In 1432 she married they ha\ e entirely died out, and although situated in the 
Franz de Barselm, and soon after acknowledging tho midst of plenty it is now very poor, 
marriage gave up her county to the duke. Bhe died, JAFFA. See Juita. 

after this curiously chequered life, still a young woman, JAG'GERY is the crude brown sugar obtained from 

in Octol^er, 143d, The very hard stoneware which bears the juice of the young flowering shoot of seveiai sjiecies of 
the n^imc of this much-vexed lady is described under palm. It is yielded chiefly by the IVild Date {P/urnix 
Ceuamic Aut, and a specimen is shown in the Plate »Uvt»trig\ the Cocoa-nut Palm (Cocos nuvij\ra\ tho 
iilubtratiug that article. Palmyra Palm (Borassut Jiabtlliformls)^ aiul the Gonuito 

JACQUERIE, derived from the name .Jacques Bon- I Palm (Arcnya sacchariftrd), I)c Vry Jias advocated tho 
bornme, familiarly applied to the rural population of France, cultivation of these palms to supply sugar in ] dace of the 
is the name gi\eu to insargent risings on the part of the sugar-cane. The juice is a solution of sugar in water with 
peasantry against the nobility. The most important of scarcely any other ingredient. Palms lliereforo do not 
these outbreaks wa*. that which broke out in 1358. At cxliaust the soil as beet-root or sugar-c.ane, and tbo pro- 
this time the condition of France was miserable in tho cesses of extracting the pure sugar, so laborious iu other 
extreme. Ci\i\ and foreign wars bad sapped its strength, cases, are unnecessary in the preparation of jaggery. Tho 
imd pla^e and famine had fcdlowcd in their train. The method adopted is to cut tho top off from a young flowcr- 
French John II. the Good, was a prisoner in the bands iiig shoot (spadix), and lie an eartlicii vessel to tho stump 
of the Euglisli, civil war raged in France itself, the people to catch the juice, which continues to flow for some days, 
of Paris bad risen iu rebelli<jri, and were striving to estab- If jaggery is left to ferment it becomes the intoxicating 
liah a free commune, when, in May, 1358, in the neigh- drink known as toddy, aud ibis distilled is arrack. 
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JAGUAR' (JFelis onca) is ono of tho larfjcst of the cat 
tribe ^nd is often cuIIlmI the American tiger. 

This formidable animal is larger and more robust and 
stoutly made than tho leopard. The head is larger and 
rather shorter, and tl»o profile of tho foreliead more pro- 
minent; the limbs are more thick and muscular, and the 
tail shorter. iSpeciiiiens of this savage beast have been 
confounded with the leopard ; but the jaguar, besides differ- 
ing in other points, always displays a bold streak c*r two of 
black extending across the chest from shoulder to shoulder. 
The rosettes on the body are very large, open, an<l some- 
what angular, with a central spot or two of black in each ; 
a chain of black dashes extends along the spine. The 


jaguar measures about 4 feet from the nose to the root of 
the tail, but mueli larger specimens are often met witli. 
Of all the American Felidaj the jaguar is the most formid- 
able. It prefers the wooded aivl marshy districts of the 
wanner regions, and is common in Paraguay and Rrazil. 
It extends as far nortli as tlie .simtliern regions of the 
United fstates. The jaguar cHinb.s \\itli the utmost ea^e, 
and chases the monkeys among the branches. It aNo swims 
W’dl, crossing broad rivers with ea-e. Its favourite prey is 
the capybara. Birds, fish, turtles, ]jeccarif‘‘, monkeys, and 
domestic quadnipeds are also its prey. It sc Idom volun- 
tarily attacks man ; when hard pressed, however, it mak<‘S 
a resolute defence. Both in form and colour the jaguar is 
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jironc to considerable variation, one of the kinds being of a 
deep browni>h-black hue generally. 

JAGUAROM'DI (/ V/m jutjuornjulit) is a small species 
of the cat tril)o (Fkmi).«), inhabiting the dense forests of 
South America. The jaguarondi presents some resemblance 
to a weasel, having a long lithe body and short legs. The 
head is small ami well shaped; the tail is long. The 
jaguarondi is abi»ut 3 feet in length including the t.iil, and 
is of a dark graylfh-brown colour. It pre;s upon small 
mammals and birds. 

JAIL FEVER. See Gaot. Distkmi'i:i:. 

JAINS or JAIN'AS, a religious sect of the Hindn*«, 
holding an interinediato position between the Brahmans 
aud^ the Buddhists. They arc found in every province of 
India, but are most numerous in the west and south, where 
they are princijially engaged in commorce, .and from their 
Vrealth and influence form a very important division of tho 
^pulaliou of the country. The provinee.s of Mewar and 
9^war u])pear to bo tho places where the sect originated, 
present headquarters are Kajputana ami tlujcmt. 
Th<|)^igin and early history of tho Jains are among the 
unsettled questions of Oriental seliolarship, and their tenets 
ai‘0 03 yet but imperfectly understood. According to many 


scholars the founder of the system was ccntemprrai \ wiJi 
Buddha; but the sect does not sciui to have .itt.,!: » 1 : » 
any prominence until tlic decline of the sj stein vf IJiMi’i.*' i 
in tho eighth century a.t>. 

The leligious belhfs of the Jains re-'eii.Me In many im- 
port.ant points those of the Bnddhlst^. .iml hke t):'- latte»* 
they deny the authoiity of the tl: tiny treat 

them with respect, and di^rigaid tlie nf caste, 

'they are ah'^o oppo.**etl to the j-ri \ai’!ng iii litry, and deny 
the power of the g( ns. They li.j\e a guat respect for 
aiiimal life, believe in the tran-mii.iat'i n of souls, hope for 
I nii^'ana, which they Intel pivt u-nth from the Buddhists, 
! and lay the gn'ate>t stro-^ on the fi ur virtues of liberality, 
I gontleiu\v>. ]-iety. and repentance. A di^tinguishing pecu- 
liarity of the t.uly followers of this sect was their going 
.about quite naked, ami one of the two peat divisions of 
I the order is (li^tingni-'In d by the title Ditjamhara or sky- 
j clad, the other being eallctl SixtombaTa or white-robed. 

At the jn-eseiit day. however, it is only tho asccties of the 
! tirst division wlio observe this rule, ami they condne their 
* diMi.'^o of clothes to meal times. They have a seiles t-f 
Mcrcd books dating from the sixth century of the Cliri>tian 
1 era, fcoinc of which are now under process of translation in 
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the series of the sacred books of the East published at 
Oxford. (See Colcbrooke s “ Ess.iys,'’ vol. ii., and Wilson's 
“ Essays," vol. i., for an account of these people and their 
system of religion.) 

JAIPUR' iJef/pore\ a native state in Rajputnna, under 
the political superintendence of the Kajputana Agency and 
the government of Indi.a. It lies between l.at. '2y 41' and 
28"’ 27' N. and Ion. 74^* 55' and 77® 15' E. The area 
is 14,4G5 square miles. 

The general character of the country is tolerably level 
and open, although its surface is crossed and diversitied by 
groups and ranges of hills and by isolated peaks. The 
centre of the state is an elevated table-land of triangular 
form, from 1400 to 1000 feet .above sea-level, and with a 
gradual slope to the south-east towards the Banas River. 

The general draitiage of Jaipur from the central t.iblo- 
land is to the oa'*! and south-east, though a few stroama 
follow’ the slo])e to the north-west. The soil in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of tlie city, and to the west .and north 
also, is generally sandy. In some places there are tracts 
of barren sand, frequently underl.aid by clay and stiff soil 
mixed with kanl'tir, 

liuii.in corn, with cotton and til (sesamum), are grown 
in the rains ; while in the cold sc.-ison wheat, barley, 
gr.im, Mig.ii-cane, opium, tobacco, and linseed are 
e\len>iveiy raided. In the eastern districts rice of a eo.arse 
quality is cultivated to .a limited extent. The popnljition 
i> estimated at about 250, OnO. 

The most noticeable feature in the commerce of the state 
is the large banking and exchange business carried on at 
the capital ami in the large ttjwns. The chief manuhac- 
tiircs are — marble soulj)ture, omamel work on gold, for 
winch the avti>ai'.s arc justly famous, woollen cloth, and 
other f ibrics. 

The cli.’uate dry .and l»ealtliy, and m.'ilarions fevers are 
of rate ocrunviue. In the cold season the temperature 
is very aLTCcable ; but in Siniikhawati it is often unple.as- 
antly cold, .and hoar-frost frequently rem.aitis in the shade 
till long after sunrUe. During the hot season the wind.s 
from the west blow with great force in Shaikiiuw'.ati and 
the isoithirn portions of Jaipur; but the sand S(»on parts 
with its heat, so that the nights are gener.ally pleasant and 
the in* iniiigs C'hiI. Towards the south and east, the Ind 
winds are l^’^s .‘•trong; but owing to tlie .soil not being 
sandy, tlj«* nighls and mornings are not so cool. May and 
.Tune are g<m.-i.illy the liotte.>t nmiitlis; January and 
1-Vbruary tl.c cohiest. There is usually a fair rainfall 
throughout the state, except in Shaikhawati; and Jaipur 
proper is s^-ldom afflicte«l with tlie pniodical famines w’hicli 
visit the ntiglibouring territories, for. being on the verge of 
the sonth-(^a'^t and south-west monsoons, it rcceises rain 
from both. 

When tlie mntiny broke out in lf<57, tlie Maliar.aj.ah of 
.Talpur at oiic« placed the whole of his available military 
power .at the di-posal of the political agent, and in every 
way th.at lay in his power assh-stf-d the liritish government. 
1') r his praiseworthy behaviour .and liberality during the 
in Rajputana in 18b‘x, and his general services and 
lovaity, he was created a knight grand commander of the 
<Jrd»-T • f the .Star of India. 

.lAirr II (Jeijpore)^ tlie capital of the alxivc slate, is 
bituatxi on the Rajputama State Railway and the Agra and 
Ajrneic trunk 1 19 miles north-east of Ajmere. It is 
the largest town and the chief commercial centre of R.ajpu- 
tana, and in n..iny r< «p^cts the finest of modern Jliiidn 
cities. From ea^t to west it is a little over 2 miles in 
length, and in bnaath about 1;^ mile. It is laid out in 
rectangular blocks, ar.d i-* divided by cross streets into six 
equal portions. Th»- iiiain htreet.** are paved, and the city 
is lighted by gas. 'iho Ijou.s/h of the nobility and the 
citizens are in the suburbs, while the maharajah's palace 
with its pJeasurc-g.ounds occupies the ccntie of the town. 


covering about one-seventh of the total are.a. There are 
several banking firms, which possess a tqtal capital of 
upwards of £0,000,000 sterling. Exchange and banking 
constitute the greater portion of the trade of the place. The 
city is well provided with hospitals, dispensaries, almshouses, 
and schools. Good drinking water is brought into the city 
from the Aman-i-Shah River, about 4 miles distant. It is 
raised by steam pumps about 104 feet into service reser- 
voirs, which command the city, and through which it is 
delivered in iron pipes under 60 feet pressure. 'I’he popu- 
lation is 140,000. 

JAJPUR', a town in the Cuttack division, Bengal, 
British Indha. It was the chief town of the province under 
the Kesari dyn.asty until the eleventh century, when it was 
superseded by Cuttack. Jajpur is celebrated for its 
settlements of Brahman Sivaite priests, and ns the lio.ad- 
qunrtcrs of one of the four regions of pilgrimage into which 
Ori8s<a is divided— viz., that sacred to Rarvati, the wife of 
the All -destroyer. There are nuincrons ruins of Sivaite 
temples, sculptures, &c. In the sixteenth century this 
town was the scene of the struggle between Mussulman 
and Hindu power, from which it emerged in ruins. It, 
however, still ranks as the fourth town of Orissa, and 
derives much wealth from its yearly fair in honour of 
Baruni, queen of the w’atcrs, on whieli oec.asion crowds of 
pilgrims flock to bathe in the holy Baitarani, the Styx of 
llindii mythology. The popiihation is 10,000. 

.TAT.Al.AB:An*, a town of Afghanist.an, situated in a 
fertile plain ne.ar the Cabul River. It is 100 miles from 
Cabul, and 91 from Pesbawiir. Between it and IVsliawiir 
intervene the Khyber and other adjoining passes ; between 
it and Cabul tlic passes of Jagdalak, Khurd-Cabul, &e. 
The most notable fact in the history of J.alalabad is the 
stout and famous defence made from November, 1841, till 
April, 1842, by Sir Robert Sale w'ith his illiistrions garrison. 

I Sep AFaiiANi*^TAN.] Jalalabad was occupied by British 
tro(»ps during the Afgb.an campaign of 1878-79. 

JAL'AP is a drug consisting of the dried tubers of a 
plant called Ipomaa Purpa, a native of the Mexican Aruh's. 
The jahap plant grows well in the south of England, but 
the tubers arc apt to be killecl by the frost. It succeeilH 
.admirably in the Neilgherri Hills in India, but it is not cul- 
tivated there yet to any extent. 'Fhe drug was first intro- 
duced into Europe inibe sixteenth century l>y the Spaniard-^. 
J.ilap is cliiefly shipped from Vera ('ru/, and t.ikes its 
n.amc from the tow*n of Xalap.i, or Jalapa, in the interior. 
The large root, wdiich often weighs .'iO lbs., is divided into 
portions, vvliicli arc hung in lu-ts ov(>r a (iie, and dried in 
ten or twelv'e days. It occurs in enmineree in irregular 
round or pear-shaped in.a.sses, wbieli, when good, are dry, 
hard, with a brown hbiiiing fracture, re^inou**, not light, 
somewhat tough. It is often ndulter.ited with portions of 
the root of white bryony, wliirli, leiwever, arc white, or 
when old gr.ay, not lieavy, very brittle, fraeture not resin- 
ous, spongy, without smell, but with a very bitter taste. 
Dried pears arc also often substituted f<»r it ; but they may 
be ileteetcd by being laid opfui, when the core will be se»*!i 
cont.aliiing the seeds. Jalap is r.anged vvitii the dr.astie 
purg.atives, and where one of a resinous kind is ib'sired, is 
tli.at usually selected. Its action is generally certain, and 
ill combination with other substances mild and .•-peedy. It 
docs not seem greatly to iiiflncnco the nerves of the abdo- 
men, but rather the vascular 8y.stem of the p4'Ivis and 
lymphatic system of tho intestines. 

Another kind of jalap is that known as Mcrlioacnn root, 
the tubers of Iponnea Jnlopn, a native of Mexico and tho 
southern United States ; it is no longer imported, as it is 
not so active as the common jalap. Light jalap, or Orizaba 
root, is the product of Ipmnaa oriznhfn^in^ and Taiiipieo 
jalap of Ipomaa simtilans. The “ .M.ar\-el of Rcru ’’ w.is 
at one time supposed to yield jalap, and was on that 
account named Aiirabilis Jalapa, Bee 1i*uM(Ka. 
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JALAPA or XALAPA is a city in Mexico, 70 miles | 
W.N.W. of Cruz. There are 12,000 inhabitants, 

who trade in maize, fruit, sugar, and lioney, and manufac- 
ture some pottery. This city is built at an altitude of 
4350 feet, and the medicinal weed jalaji grows here wild, 
whence its name. 

JAL'APIN, a resinous substance forming the active 
purgative principle of jalap (Jpomaa Purga) and of scarn- 
mony {Convolvulus scammonia)^ both plants of the 
natural order Convolvulacca. It is a colourless amorphous 
powder, which melts at 150° C. (302° Fahr.) to a clear 
resin. It is tasteless and inodorous. It is insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
ben'/A'iie. The formula is C 34 ll,v{Oio* It is an active 
apei icnt in doses of from 2 to 6 grains. When dissolved in 
alkalioH, it forms jalapic or scaminonic acid (C 34 lfo()Oi 8 ), an 
amorphous yellow sweetish substance with strongly acid 
properties, soluble in water and in alcohol. It forms a 
number of salts, known as jalapates. Jalapin and jalapic 
acid are both decomposed by mineral acids, forming jahi- 
pinol (CgolIfioGy), jalapinolic acid (CjeHaoOa), and glucose. 
Hoth are wliite ciy'stalline bodies, soluble in alcohol and 
ether ; the latter is a strong acid, and forms a series of 
erystallino salts known as jalapinolates. 

JAMAICA, one of tlie Orcatcr Antilles, and the most 
important possession of the British in the West Indies, 
extends from 7b° 11' to 78° 111' W. Ion., and from 17° 45' 
to 18° 30' N. lat. Its length from east to west is about 
14U miles, and its widtii may on an average bo 40 Tuiles. 
Tlic entire area is about 0000 square miles. Its aboriginal 
name was Xwjmaca^ the land of wood and water, wliich 
veiy fairly describes its general aspect. 

Ihe surface of the island is very uneven. The eastern 
part is almost entirely filled up by the Blue Mountains, 
whose principal ridge occupies the middle of it, and runs 
nearly east and west, Tliis range varies from 500(1 to 
bOOO feet in elevation, ami it has numerous offsets on e.ieh 
side. The western boundary of this mountain region is 
formed by a ridge wliich runs across the whole island 
from south-east to north-west, and rises in some places to 
ii height of 4500 feet. The greatest jdairi in the island is 
that of Liguanc.'t, which begins a few miles cast of King- 
ston, and extends westward to a distance of about 30 milcN; 
its average breadth is about 5 miles. Another b'Vel spot 
is the Plain of Vere, separated from the former by a lew 
range of liill.s; and minor langcs exi>t in other parts of the 
island, which inclose numerous v.alleys. 

The central heights are said to be remarkably fav<»iirable 
to hmgevity, and often attract invalids from the United 
States. The rainfall varies in different years from 60 to 
upwards of 120 inches. 

Near the cei^tral line of the isl.md, the hills present the 
characteristics of the limestone formation of which they 
consist. Caverns occur in several places, and some of 
them are very extensive. Tlic water which runs down 
from the liills forms small rivers ; these tlow for a short 
distance and then disa])pcar in holes, and s<»mctimcs come 
again to the surface and again sink. These di.Ntiicts are 
only provided with running water during the rains, and 
the inhabitants are obliged to have recourse to tanks or 
cisterns, in which they collect the rain-water for the dry 
seasons. In other districts, Jamaica has the ndxantage of 
being well wratered by numerous rivers, rivulets, and 
springs. None of the rivers are navigable except the Black 
Kiver; but as Jamaica contains 50U miles of sea'Coast ami 
nearly 100 harbours, bays, crooks, and coves, the want of 
river navigation is not much felt. 

The climate of Jamaica is hot in the loxver plains along 
the Foutheni const, but in other parts is much milder ami 
very healthy. 8now lias nex’or boon obscn’c’d, even on the 
most elcxrated peaks ; hail is not a rare occurrence on them, 
but- it melts as soon as it reaches the ground. There are 


two rainy and two dry seasons. The rains last from 
about May to July or August, and during October and 
November. The dry seasons occur between these pericjds. 
The July rains are most copious and long-continued, and 
arc accompanied by excessive beat. Earthquakes arc fre- 
quent; hurricanes less so than in the other West India 
islands. The minerals of Jamaica are very numerous, 
consisting of the ores of iron, copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, 
and manganese, together with liiru htone, sulphate of 
barytes, iron pyrites, marble, gypsum, and lignite. V'alu- 
able quarries of lithographic stone have been discovered, 
and traces of coal found. 

The sugar pl.antations still supply tlie staph* article of 
export. On the hills and their declivities coffee is cul- 
tivated to a great extent. Next to these come the pimento 
plantations. Arrow-root, indigo, cotton, and c.nao are 
much cultivated; ginger and turmeric arc also pniiuce.l. 
Among plants which the government has endeavoured, 
xvith considerable success, to acclimatize, are the ipecacu- 
anha, the mangosteen (from I'enang), the mango (from 
Bomb.ay), the Ja'sal hemp aloe, nutmeg, clove, emnamon, 
black popper, Latakia tobacco, Cliina grass, tlie Assam 
te.a plant, ami new varieties of the orange and pine apple. 
The cinchona plant w’as introduced into the island in 
1866, the trees being grown in the Blue Mountains at a 
height of from 4000 to 6000 feet aho\e the sea. Much 
hand is also devoted to the eocoa-nut tree*J. for wliieli both 
the soil and climate are admirably adapted. Indian coin 
is universally grown Guinea-corn and rice are cuUivuteil, 
as are also yams, c.assava, sweet potatoe**, artificial gra'**'f *«, 
and a great xaricty of delieious finits. The foiests coiit-iin 
mahogany, satin-w'ood, cedar, fustic, logwooil, h.amboo. aT:«l 
various tither trees. Fruits of various kinds are larg* ly 
exp«»rted. Oranges especially, mav that there is dirn.t 
steam communication with the United States, have hecom« 
a lucrative investment, llie horned cattle are numerous, 
ami cattle farming is becoming quite a feature in tins 
island. The horses .are hardy ami .active, but only fitted 
for the saddle .and h.arne6.s. Mule^ .are emploxed on the 
.Migar c^tatcs. Shct-p, goats, and hogs abound, and all 
kirnhs of p<»ultry, excepting geese .and dneks. 'Ihe mar.’i- 
faeture of tob.icco, luni, and of late years soap. f« rms .ilmuvt 
the only manufacturing industrie.s c»f the isj.md. 

Jamaica w.is possessed by tlie Sp.rni.aids from 1.510 to 
Id.’io, and during the 158 y.irs i>i thc;r oceupatinn lli** 
inhahit.ant*:, im lading .Xfricaiis an-l Einc pi'.ins. l;ad n -t 
I attained the nund^er of 3onn, Within a!>< ut tl;e '‘in c 
period of English rule (from 1655 tv) lMn')> the nnmb« r 
wa.s340.(M«n — .‘PhOut) whites, fir«^ people of eohn.;. 

and .‘lOO.noo slave.<. The populate n in 18.''1 was 
— of whean only 14.43.3 were whilis. After the jas— 
ing of the Slave Emaneipatii n Act the trade and j uMiie- 
tiiene.ss of the i>!and very mueli declmi-d, allln-.e.gii it is 
I only fair to add that even hefoio tlu^ m w' ndcr "I thinga 
I the cominereial crops ftid been .steadily dwii .i>Ii:g. .'^ug-ir 
j plantativuis are now fexv in nniiii»er as eim]).iud with 
former times ; for .is the negi'o oht.ilhi il with little exer- 
tion the means of suhsi^tenee, he w imwiihng to devote 
himself to oiietvuis agiieultmal tod. i’>y liie roadsides, 
on the edge of the wi-v)d and jungle, the plea.v.ant garden 
and jirovi.sicai grounds of the Alnean may he seen, where 
roco.a .and hirad-fiiiit trees aie eultiv.ated, with or.anges, 
luangue.'s, plantains, and }an>. In most instances the 
occupier bail simply .'‘qiiattvd nptm largo tracts of huul, 
xvitli no riglit hut po^sosioii. By the District Lands Ltw 
of iioxvcvcr, all land not held xvith a Icg.al title was 

nppi-opri.atcil by the crown, and a fair rent must be paid 
and lea.ses obtained. 

Tho di.siiK’linati«n to Labour on the p.art of the frci*d 
negro gave rise to a large import.ation of coolies, hut with 
enlarged facilities for obtaining hand virlii.ally their own, 
the negroes appem-cd to rise in the scale of civilization 
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anvl as their wants increased their inducemeiits to labour 
also iiieroased, and tho result is a largo addition to the 
exportable produce of tho island and a consequent ncces- 
sii»n of wealth. The troubles of Cuba in 1873-70, and 
the anticipated extinction of slavery there, caused an 
exodus from that island to Jamaica of just the description 
of people best calculated to assist in the productiveness of 
the latter island — iiien with capital and a large experieneo 
in doN eloping the resources of West Indian laud. In fact 
in every respect the island seems to be in a really ]»ros- 
perons condition, and a turn in llie tide seems to have 
been taken which bids fair to run pcnnanently in the direc- 
tion of quiet and material progro^s. The soundness of its 
commercial position is well shown by the rapidity with 
which trade recovered fiom llie eftects of tlie terrible 
hunicanc of the antiinin of 18S0, follow(‘d by the drought 
of iy?<l. Ihi-ii the suirar cultivation, about whieh there 
liave been so many complaints, cannot be considered ns in 
such a very bad condition, for tliongh barely holding its 
ground in proportion to the roinaining items of export, its 
jnili\it]’ial outjuit steadily increases year by year. In 
<btaiii''ag this lesult, steam and the introduction of new 
var.’er.’i< of cane, by means <if the aclmiralde system of 
jmMie gaiibus and plantations, where experiments are 
made in the naturalization td all kinds of seeds and roots, 
la^e gnatly a*5si-ttd. The material pro^J•e^ity of the 
great b^-dy of the pe**jile i> mo^^t marked. Man, wom.in, 

: i*d child, all are well dri <sed : rags are a phenomenon, 
..nd e\en jiatclics a remarkable rarity. On the weekly 
rjiaiket days and on Sinnla^s anywb.ere oscr the island 
will be found met together a body of peasantry ceitainly 
e.nd ab^nlntely bettor clothed than similar groups in 
al:ro-t a'.y other country. 

Ja:.. .lea is pwilieaily di\ided into tbiee counties; 
SuritN.in tin* east; ^liddh'^ex. In the centre, and Coiii- 
>\all. ill the we-ot. These are subdividetl into fourteen 
] aiUli* s. .Spmish Town is the cajiital, Kingston the 
larg.-'t place, and tin re are thirty-two other towns .and 
%lilag*.'. Of the i!ihabitanis of .T.inialca, the Maroons 
Were triginally runaway sl.a\c«, partly from J.amaica itself, 
partly from Cuba, wi:<j lived in the forests on the iiortheni 
side of tl.e island. In 1738 a tract of land was grantc*cl 
to them in tl.oHe ]jarts, wliich they cultivated, and on 
whi' li tb<.y built two small towns; and though a portion 
cf tliLin forfilted their jiri\ilfges by a rebellion, others 
liave jiieservcd them to tiiis day. They are loyal to the 
British goveriiineut, but exhibit on all occasions a hitter 
hostility to the negro. No tr.ices of the native pojmlation 
of the island existed when it was taken by the English 
fioJii the .^ipaniaids. 

Jamaica was discoveied by Clnistopher Columbus on 
his .second voyage, the 3rd of May, lltot, but w;w not 
settled by the ISpaniards before liilO. In 1G33 it was 
1 tk.'U from the Spaniards by the English, W’ho for some 
lime did not appreciate it.s value? Since 1333 it has 
remained In the undisputed po.ss(.ssion of the Brilisli, but 
its inte rnal f»eace has been serion.sly disturbed on several 
o^ea.iof.s. Un 22nd February, 1743, about 000 iiegio 
were detected in a conspiracy to destroy all the 
wi.'.tf^- ii.habitants of the Island. In 1703 the Maroons 
revolti.l. and were not reduced to subjection till 11th 
Man h, 17'.‘*;. But the most alarming outbreak to<ik place 
on 22(iil l)«irmber, 1831, when the i.s].md was placed 
under martial law, and most stringent measures and 
iiuinerf.us excf atii.ris followed. In 1835 another negro 
insurrection took place in Moraiit Bay, in which many 
wliites weie ino^t barbarously murdered; but owing to tho 
prompt mc;usurc.s adopted the lisiiig was speedily quelled. 
The sevciliy used in its suppre.'i.sion, however, gave rise to 
considerable diseu'^sion. 

The executive was fonneily in tho hands of the governor, 
who, as well as the council, coushsting of fifteen persons, 


w.as appointed by the crown. The governor held the chief 
civil and military niithority, his council constituted tho 
Upper House. The Lower House, or the Assembly, was 
composed of forty-seven members, two from each of tlio 
parishes. But this organization was put aside in 1833 by 
an Act of Parliament, which vested tho supreme authority 
in tho hands ef tho crown, and abolished tho houses uf 
legislature. In 1884 tho constitution and tho legislativo 
council was remodelled, and there are now' six nominated 
otlicial members, whoso number can bo increased to nine, 
.and nine elerted non-official members. The supreme court 
of Spanish Town, and courts of assize in each county, sit 
three times ye.arly. Before 1870 tiiere was an established 
Episcopal cliurch in Jamaica, but the Clergy Act, under 
which it possessed its special distinctions and privileges, 
expired with 1830, and has not since been renewed. 
Besides the Episcopal clergy, there are Scotch Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan, Baptist, and Moravian miuisters in nearly all 
parts of the island. 

Education has made surpii'^ing progress considering tho 
difficulties to bo encountered among a negro population, 
and the cireumstanco that tho so-called English language 
spoken by tho negroes of p<*ih;ii)S less than fifty uars ago 
was a barbarous jargon of Engli>h words intermix(‘il with 
others of Sp.anish and French oiigin, grafted on an African 
stem, ftirming. In fact, a patois,” and that the children of 
such parents ha\e not yet learnt to a much purer hirni 
of speech, llie number of pupils is now moro than 
lO.'UX). Tlie income and expenditure of tlie colony aie 
each about 41300,003 per annum, and in 1 883 there was a 
public debt of .Cl .230,000. I'hc guaranteed debt amounts 
to about £300.000. The impel ts .aie valued at from 
Xl,300,000 to £1,700,000 ]»er annum, and the exports at 
about £ 1 , 100 , 000 , The hugest items in the fonnor arc 
cotton manufactures, fiJi, flour, haberdashery, ami hiiiil- 
wMre.s, and of the latter .sugar, rum, logwood, collee, and 
pimento. 

JAMES I., King of Scotlanil, was a younger .son of 
King Bobert III. His elder brother L)a\id having been 
m.ade away with, it is said, by tho Duke of Albany, tho 
king ean.'^ed James to bo scut secietly to Fiance, to juo- 
serve him from a similar fate. The vest'd was taken by 
an Englhsh ship of war, and tho j>rinee carried jirisouer to 
London. His father wsu> so allerted by the news that ho 
died of a broken heart. The Duke of Albany was there- 
ui^on made regent of the kingdom, .fames, imw’ in tho 
thiitcentli year of his age, was (iii 1 1th Apiil, 1405, con- 
ducted to tin; Tower, ami he afterward-^ resided in Notting- 
ham Castle and in Windsor Castle, wliero he first saw and 
loved Lady .fane Beaufort, wlioin In* aftei wards married, 
.ami wln»v charms lie has eeli biate*! in his “ King's Quliair.*’ 
Henry IV, caused him to bo well educated, ami in 1417 
Henry V. took him with him on his second expe<lition to 
France. Tlic Duke of Albany die<l in 11 10, and from that 
time inea.sures began to bo taken seriously for his releiuse. 
Ho ascended the throno in 142 I, and immediately took 
active measures to re.store tho kingdom to order by putting 
a check to the ambition of tlie Albany family and its ad- 
herents. He also adopted wise provisions for the govern- 
ment of the country, and ordered the statutes of Parliament, 
for the first time, to be regularly enrolled. At a later 
period of his reign James evinced great energy and prompti- 
tude ill suppressing tho disturbances in tho Highlands and 
Isles. Tho rebels made an unconditional surrender, and 
the I>ord of the Lsles was obliged to make his submission 
on his bended knees at Holyrood Honso. The king’s vigour 
and determination proved so obnoxious to the nobles that 
they formed a conspiracy against him, under tho Duko of 
Athol, tho king’s uncle, and on 21st February, 1437, ho 
was murdered, in the forty-fourth year of his ago. Jame-H 
was distinguished for his literary and poetic t.alents : three 
pieces of his have come down to us, Christ’s Kirk ou the 
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Green” “The King’s Quhair” (or book), and “Peebles at JAMSS X. of England and VI. of Scotland, the only 
the play,” all, displaying considcrnblo intellectual power offspring of Mary, qnc*<*ii of Scots, by her second liusband 
and much humour. Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, yr:if> bom in the Castle of 

Jamies IL, King of Scotland, only son of James I., Edinburgh, lOth June, loGO. The murder of Daniliy 
succeeded to the crown wlien about seven years old. Tho took place on l8th February, l.Vi?, and was followed by 
turbiilenco of tho nobles, to wliieli his father fell a sacrifice, Mary’s marriage with Jlothwdl, and her forced resignation 
rontinued iiiidiiniiii.shed throughout his reign, and he was of the crown in favour of her son, who was crowned at 
little more than a tool in the hands of a faction. To add Stirling on the 29th of June, ].>G7, as James VI., being 
to tlie calamities which the country suffered it was visited j then little more than a year old. Itefore his mother's 
by plague and famine. TJie king was also attacked from j marriage with Bothwell he had been eoimnitted by her to 
England, and at the siege of Roxburgh, which was occupied ' the care of the Earl of Mar, who had retired with his eliarge 
by tho English, he was killed by tho bursting of a cannon. ! to Stirling Castle. Here he continued to reside during the 
This was in the year 14G0, and in the twenty-ninth year regencies of the Earl of Murray, of the Kail (J Lennox, of 
of his age. j the Karl of Mar, and of the E:irl of Morton. Mellon wn^; 

Jamks III., King of Scotland, was, like bis father ! compelled to resign the regency at Edinburgh, lOtli M.mh, 
.Tames II., about seven years old at his accession to the 1578. AflUirs were now nominally adiiiiiiistereil by tliC 
throne, Jrd August, 14G(). Ho had to contend at the king, assisted by a couneil composed of twelve of the 
beginning of his reign with the I^rd of the Isles, who * nobility. The new government, liow’ev^r, soon LcTMu.r’* 
allied himself with Edward IV. of England ft)r tho con- unpopular, and Morton contrived to regain liis forun r 
quest of the kingdom. While this rebellion convulsed the power. But in the midst of bis success the Tcgciil w.is 
north the minor offices of magistrates and common-council- accused by the king's favourite, E'^mc Stuart, brotlier ( f 
men in the several burghs were objects of tumultuous con- the Earl of Lennox, and Captain James Stuaj t, aftei wanis 
test; and tho Act 1169, c. 29, was passer], the foundation ' created Earl of Arran, of iiaving been accessory to tijo 
of i\n* close fiyafein that existed till the Burgh Reform Act | murder of Dainley. He was immediately committed to 
for Scotland. Tho king appears to have been the slave of j prison, and after trial executed at Jildinburgh, 2nd June, 
his ecclesiastics and attached to low favourites^ who in- * 1581. The two favourites then berame the rulers of tlio 
volved him in a quanel with his son and his nobles, ter- kingdom. In August, 1582, occurred the Raid of Kuth- 
ininating in the encounter at Saucliiebui'n. The king : ven, tho immediate eonscrpienccs of which weie the expul- 
fleil from the field, and falling from his hor^c was, it is : sion t»f the favourite^, and the restraint, amounting l<j 
stated, killed, and liis burly carricrl off, nobody knew imprisonment, of the king, by the fact ion la.ukd by tlic 
where. This hupjiened in June, 1488, in the thirty-fifth Earls of Mar, Gowrie, and (jleneairn. Lord Lindsay, and 
}enr of bis age. otlrers, for aUmt ten months. At la»t, ha\ir.g been pei- 

Jamks IV., King of S<‘otland, son of James 111., was initted to go from Falkland to St, Andrews, 27th June, 
about fifteen years old at his aecession to the throne, 11th ! 1583, ho conljived, w’ith the asMslanerj of .-some fiieud-*, l.j 
June, 1488. He was of an active disposition, and the throw himself into the c:^^tlc tlieie, and to m.iintaiii hi') 
cominerce andliteraturc of the country flourished under his ]>osition till his enemies gave up the cmitest. One of the 
i'neoiiragr*inr*nt. But he became inclanolioly and super- i king's first acts after he recovered his liberty was to release 
stition.s, and in 1494, by the direction of the Pope’s legate, I Arran, and again to commit to him the ;nrmag«-ment ff 
bound about liis wai.st an iron belt, to bo worn day and aflVirs. Though James had ^i^ited Gowrie and grantt I 
night for the remainder of liis life, as a penance for his him a pardon, ytt he now caused him to he cxeem< d. ( )ii 
]»artieip.ition in 1 lie rebellion against his father. In 1512 the 29th July, 158.>, a treaty of intimate alhai.oe w».’s 
a great <‘ouiicil of the clergy was held at Edinburgh, where coiidudeii between f^>ueen Elizabeth and tlie Scotti.-li king, 
the fuiiions Valor lieuf ficiorum^ called “ Bagiinont’s Roll,'’ and aii annual pen-.ioii of JC.70UU wa.s settled by tiic queen 
was ina<le up. Tho following year the king, taking up the on Janies. Thiough the instninientality of a new 
French eaiiMJ against the English, entered W’ith the fiow’er • favourite, the eldest son of Lord (iiay, Elizabeth now 
of the kingdom on tlie fatal field of Floddeii, where he sought to uMithrow Arran. With her conniv nice ti o l- i ’s 
W'as .'.lain. i who had been banisln d on account of the Raid of Iliitiixt’i 


Jamks V., King of Scotland, son of James IV., w.is entered Scotland at the head of a f.>n e cf Ui.mio n^’i ni 
little more than a year old when the crown devidved upon | the end of October, 1585. Arran and lii> late as.-* »! 
him in 1513. The regency of the young king was long an weie .all di.siiiissed from power, he himself being 
object of ambition. 'J'lie slaughter <if .so m.any noblemen stripped of bis titles and estates. The new settlenii.': .u' 
.at Floddeii h^^, however, given a decided advjuitagc to the | the guvcriniieut w';is followed by the cint lii'.ion. 8th duly, 
4“lergy. G.ivm Dunbar, wlio had been tho king's prect'ptor, • 1580, of another treaty offensive and di f'-:i'>ivi’ with I'ng- 
wus made Archbishop of Glasgow in 1524; in 1528 ho ’ land, la October of the same year the imforttiiM:** M iry, 
was apjiointed loid chancellor ; .and in four years afterw.ards ' after an imprisonment of ne.aily twnity vi.n-. wa-^ at hist 
tho Court of Session w’as erected — a court of gener.al and brought to trial, and on the 8th February Allowing she 
.supremo jurisdiction under tho chancellor. When Cardinal was put to death, lietwecii her coi.di mn ii:< n ami her 
Beaton succeeded to that office its v.'ist powers were exer- '• execution J.amos made ct'iisiihT.’ibli’ e.\«Tl i* 'ii.s to >a\o her, 
cised with such force as to threaten the extcnninatioii of hut w.as very soon jiaciticd, and eoiitimied on the same 
every authority in the kingdom but its own and the pap.al. ! terms of friendship willi Eli/abetli before. Gray, how’- 
Much di.scontent w’us hence created, and in tiic cour.se of a ' ever, who luul bctraNcd Janus' in !i rest at the Engl:?li 
war which ensued with the English, tho Scottish b.aroiis 1 c»mrt, where he liad lueii sent ti) iwgetiate on belialf of 
and their troops refused to obey the orders of the king and Mary, was di'«giaced and disinis'-Ld. 

attack the enemy. They were disbanded, but another :iniiy { In 1589 .lames was married to the Princess Anno, tbo 
which was collected soon after iniitiiiu*d at Sedway Moss, ^ second daiightrr of Frederick II., king of Denmark. Ho 
and surrendered to the English almost without striking a 1 proceeded in person to I psal in Norway, and did not 
blow. These vcx.ations had such an effect on James that ' return to Seotl.iiul tiU20tli May, 1590. The first menior- 
lio died in tho thirty-first year of his ago, in December, I able event that tlien occurred was a daring attempt by his 
1542, leaving a daughter, tho unfortunate Mary Stuart, j relation, Francis Stuart, lately cre.ated Earl of Bothwell, a 
only A few days old. James p.atronizod literature and arelii- ' grandson of James V. by bis sou John, prior of Colding- 
tocture, and is said to be the aiitbur of one or two songs ' ham, who collected a forco of his retainers, and on tho 
yet popular in Scotland. 1 niglit of 27th December, 1591, entered Holyrood llousCt 
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set fire to several of the apartments, and had nearly made 
his way to the king's chamber; he failed, but succeeded in 
making his escjipe and fled to the north. Bothwell and 
all his adherents were soon after attainted in Parliament. 
Ill the beginning of 1593 a new conspiracy of Huntly and 
the other heads of the Roman Catholic faction was detected; 
and a few months later Bothwell, having failed in another 
attempt to seize the royal person at Falkland, suddenly 
returned from England, where he had been protected by 
Elizabeth, and on 24th July, 1593, entered the palace with 
a band of armed followers and made the king his prisoner. 
James was obliged both to grant a full pardon to the 
traitor and to dismiss the Chancellor Maitland and his 
other chief ministers, and he remained in durance till the 
beginning of September. Disturbances, however, were 
again and again excited in the course of this and the two 
following years by the factions of Bothwell and the Roman 
Catholic lords, who, at length joining their forces under 
the conduct of the Karls of Huntly and Errol, encountered 
the royal army, eommande<l by the Earl of Argyle, at 
Glenlivat in Af^Tdociisliire, 3rd (October, 15‘»4, and put it 
completely to the rout. But in consequence of an expedi- 
tion into tbc northern di>tricls, conducted by James in 
pci son, the Roman Catholic lords were forced to make 
their snhmissiun and allowed to retire beyond seas. Both- 
wcll lied to France, from whence he withdrew to Italy, 
where ho professed himself a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
and spent the rest of liis days in obscurity and indigence. 

These coimnotions had sc.in'cly been quieted when James 
became invohed in new troubles in consequence of a con- 
test with the clergy of the Presbyterian Church, which had 
been established as the national form of religion by an Act 
of the Scottish IVirliamcnt in 1592. By an unusual exer- 
tion of \igour and tinnness James was enabled to crush 
tl.e iiisurrectif'ii, and to turn the occasion to account in 
bringing tlie (.hiirch into full ‘•ubjection to the civil author- 
ity. In tl'.c course of the following year, 1598, the sub- 
stance of Episcopacy, in a political sense, was restored by 
seats in Pailiainent h itig given to about lifty ecclcsia«itics 
on the rn\al iKtininalMai. Even the General Assembly was 
gained oNcr to acquic'.co in this great constitutional change. 

The most mt inorable event in tlie remainder of James* 
Scottish reign was the very mysterious alfair known in 
hi''tory by tJie name of the Guwrie Conspirac} — an attempt 
to seize the king hy Alexander Ruthveii, a younger son of 
that Kail ( f Gowiic who was executed in 1581. 

James at length became King (»f England by the death 
of Elizabeth, 24lh March, 1003. The coii'-piracy of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Lord CoLham, and others, to place on the 
throne the Lady Arabella Stuart. James’ cousin, was the 
first affair of interest. 'Iho next was the .settlement of 
the disputes between the church and the I’uritans. James’ 
first Parliament met on 19th March, ld04. In bis spmh 
to the House he zcalu>'-ly urged the union of England and 
Scotland into one kingdom : but nothing came of this pro- 
at the time. James, however, of bis own authority, 
Ilf w assumed the title of King of Great Britain. 

Peace w’ith Spain was concluded 18th August, 1001. 
The grf-at event of the year 1605 was the Gunpowder Plot. 
fSff Gl’NFowdkk Pi.CiT.] In 1612 the death of James* 
clde.*^t Henry, prince of Wales, in the liineteciith year 
of his spiead A general grief through the nation. The 
death of Riince Henry was followed, 14th Fehriiary, 1613, 
by the marriagf- of James’ daughter, the Prince.ss Elizabeth, 
with Frederiel:. the eb-ctor ]ialatine. James caused great 
disconter.t in the <onntry hy the favourites whom he suc- 
cessively ericonragf-d. Of these tlic chief were Carr or Ker, 
earl of Somerset, who mairierl the C’ounte.ss of K.ssex, and 
together with her was con\if:te<I of the murder of Sir T. 
Overbury; and George Viliiers, who, after having been 
knighted, was created 8uccesi^i\(.|y Earl of Buckingham, 
Marquis of Buckingham, and Duke of Buckingham, and 


who continued to bo tho first favourite and ruling minister 
during tho remainder of tho reign. [See Hi/i'Kinoiiam.] 
In tho sninmer of 1617 James paid a visit to Scotland, and 
having Mimmoned a Parliament, succeeded in obtaining tho 
assent of that body, and also of tho General Assembly, to 
such regulations as brought tho Scottish Church very nearly 
to tho model of the English. 

The year 1618 was disgraced by tho execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The public indignation at the king’s sub- 
serviency to the court of Spain w'ns roused to a high pitch 
by the events of the two following years. Austria, assisted 
by Spain, attacked the Bolicinians, who had chosen tho 
Elector Palatine for their king, and James refused to take 
part with his son-in-law and the Protestant interest on tho 
Continent, or even to acknowledge his new regal title. 
In the P.arliament which wa.s called in 1621, after an in- 
terval of six years, memorable among other things for the 
iinpeaehment of Bacon [sec Bacon, Fkancis], tho first 
decided step was taken by the Commons in their contest 
with the crown by their famous protest, passed 18th De- 
cember, 1621, in reply to the king’s assertion that their 
privileges were derived from the grace anil concession of 
his ancestors and him.self — ‘‘That the liberties, 'franibise.s, 
and jurisdiction of Parliament are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the subjects of England.” This 
re.solution, which the king tore from the Journals with bis 
own hand, was followed by the immediate prorogation and 
soon after by the dissolution of the Parliament, several of 
the leading members of tho House of Commons being at tlie 
.same time sent to the Tower or to other prisons. As tho 
public clamour for the recovery of the palatinate still con- 
tinued, another Parliament wms assembled in February, 
1621, which eagerly granted supplies for tho attainment of 
that object by force of arms; war was in conseqnenco de- 
dal ed against Spain, and an army under Count Mansfold 
w'as sent into (lerinany in the latter part of the yc;ir. But 
this expedition turned out an utter failure. 

James’ reign of nearly fifty-eight yeais in Scotland and 
r.ather more than twenty-two in England w.is terminated 
by Ids death on 27th March, 1625. His children by his 
queen, Anne of Denmark, born 12th December, 1574, mar- 
ried 24th November, 1589, died 2nd March, 1619, were: 
— (1) Henry Fiederick, born at Stirling Castle, 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1594, died 6th November, 1612; (^2) Robert, died 
in infancy in Scotland ; (3) Charles, who succeeded his 
father as king; (4) Elizabeth, born 19th August, 1596, 
married to Frederick V., elector palatine, 1 Hh February, 
1613, died 8th February, 1662; and three daughters, who 
died in infancy. 

James 1. was a voluminnu.s antlior. His works have been 
partially enumerated by Harris in his ‘‘ Historical and 
Ciitic.al Life ’’and by Horace Walpole in his “Royal and 
Noble Authors,” but the fullest account is that given liy 
Dr. David Irving in his “ Lives of the Scottish l*oets.” 
A collected edition of his works was published in folio 
ill 1616 by dames Montague, bishop of Winchester, 'i ho 
be.st known arc his “Counterblast against Tobacco ” and 
“Treatise on Witchc*.s.” It ought not to be forgotten that 
the authorized tran-slation of tho Bible was corninenced 
and coinpleteil under his auspices. The char.acter of this 
monarch h:is been the subject of much critical discussion, 
the geneial result of which is decidedly unfavourable. The 
reader may eomparo the elder DTsraeli’s vindication with 
the works of Lingard, Froude, Hullum, Mignet, and Agnes 
Strickland. 

Jamks JI. of England and VI 1. of Srotlaiul was tho 
second surviving son of Charles 1. by his queiMi, Henrietta 
Maria of France, and was born 15th October, 1633. Ho 
was immediately declared Duke of York. After the sur- 
render of Oxford to Fairfax in .June, 1646, tho duke, his 
younger hr<»ther Henry, and his sister Klizahcth were com- 
mitted by Puiliament to the caro of tho Earl of Northum- 
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bcrland. They contiuucd under his care till 21st April, 
when the duko made his escape from St. James’s Palace, 
and took refuge in Holland with his sister Mary, princess 
of Grunge. After various adventures and changes of loca- 
lity he settled at Paris; and here ho chiefly resided till he 
attained his twentieth year, when he received a command 
in the French army, and served under Marshal Turenne. 
The peace concluded with Cromwell, however, in October, 
1055, compelled him, with his cider brother, to quit France, 
upon which he retired to the Low Countries, and entered 
the SpaiiiMh service under Don John of Austria. 

At the Kestoratiun (May, lUGO) the Duke of York re- 
turned to England with the king, and was made lord high 
mliiiirul and lord warden of the Cinque Ports. In Septem- 
ber. IGGO, ho secretly married Anne, the eldest daughter 
of the chancellor Hyde. In promoting the war with Hol- 
land he was very active, and assumed the command of 
the fleet, which he eventually resigned, as well as his otiice 
of high admiral, on the passing of the Test Act, which 
required all oilicers, civil and military, to receive the sacra- 
ment according to the usage of the Established Church. 
On 2 1st November. 1G7‘1, the Duchess of York having died 
two }eurs prcviousl}*. he married Mary Beatrice Kleanora. 
daugliter of Alfonso iV.. duke of Modena, then only in her 
fifteenth year. On Ith November, 1677, the duke’s daughter 
Mary, then in her sixteenth year, wa^^, greatly to the public 
satisfaction, married to her cousin William, prince of Orange. 

During the excitement pioduced by Titus Oates’ Popish 
iMut ill 1678-79 the Duke of York, by the advico of his 
brother, retired to the Continent. While he was absent the 
famous bill for his exclusion from the throne was twice 
read in the Commons, and ordered to be committed by 
large majorities, and w’as only prevented from being passed 
in that House by the prorogation of Parliament, 27th May, 
1G71>. On his retuiii he became involved in tlie <liseredit- 
able alftiir of the Meal-Tub Plot. The share which he had 
in this business only added to the dislike in which lie was 
held by the gieat body of the nation, and which was still 
further increased by the sc\eiity of his udiiiiiiistration of 
allairs in Scotland. Gii again taking up his icsideiice at 
the English court lie became his brother’s chief counsellor, 
and much more th.in Chailes himself the mainspring ami 
director of the conduct of public aiTairs. To his instigation 
are chiefly attiibiited llic general attack upon corporations, 
the executions of Ilnssell and .Sidney,,and tlie other violent 
and despotic acts of the two closing years of Charles’ reign. 
A new Exclusion Bill, which had been brouglit into the 
House, was twice defeated by the absolution of ParlUineiit. 

On the death of his brother, Cth Febiuary, lC«8o, no op- 
position was made to the accession of .lames. His first act 
W’as to issue a proclamation ordeiing the customs and ex- 
cise duties to paid as usual; he went openly and in great 
state to tlie illegal celebration of the mass, and lost no time 
in sending an agent to Uomc to make his submission to the 
I’opo. lie delei mined, however, to call a Parliament, as he 
said, simply to humour the English people, he himself being 
at the same time lesolved to make himself independent of 
its authoiity, and to dissolve it when it opposed hiswbhes. 
In reply to an indirect appeal to the French king, that 
monarch transmitted to James .">00,00U livres, and it was 
leadily agreed, in requital, that the chief obstacle in the 
way of tlio seizure by the French king of the Spanish 
Netherlands should be removed by the existing treaty be- 
tween Spain and England being held to liave terminated 
with the death of Charles. These details of its commence- 
ment supply the keynote to the whole couisc of James’ dis- 
graceful reign. The Piuliaments of England and Scotland 
met, and responded with the utmost submission to ail the 
king's demands. While they were sitting both England and 
Scotland were invaded, the former by tbo Duke of Mon- 
mouth (tlie liighly-popular illegitim.ate son of the late king), 
the latter by the Eai'l of Argylo, both of them having 


been for some years exiles In Holland. Argyle, after the 
dispersion of his few followers, was apprehended and exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh, on liOth .June, 1686. Monmouth was 
defeated 6th July in the decisive battle of Sedgemoor, and 
being two days after found concealed in a ditch was hrouglit 
to London, and delivered to the executioner by his uncle 
on the 16th of the same month. The suppression of Mon- 
mouth’s insurrection w'as follow’cd by the savage military 
vengeance of Colonel Kirke, and the more revolting enor- 
mities of the “ Bloody Assize,” or “ western campaign ” of 
Chief-justice .JefTreys, as it was joculaily called by the king. 

Among the arbitrary mcasm’es next taken by .J.unes, on 
his own individual iiutliority, were — the abiiiidoninent of 
the legal test of conformity with tlie Estabh^licd (Jhurcli 
and of the penal law's against dissenters; the extiiieilon of 
the liberty of the press; the bestowal of nearly all public 
employment upon Catliolics; the sending of an ambassador, 
the Eail of Casth'iiiaiiie, to Koine; and the leception of a 
nuncio from the Fi>pe. To some (if these measures Parlia- 
ment ofl’ered a feeble resistuiiee, while others were quietly 
submitted to; but on the publication of a second declara- 
tion of indulgence to disseiibos, 27th April, 1688, whicli 
was conimainJed to be read by the clergy immediately after 
divine service in all the churcbes, Saneroff, archbishop of 
Canterburj', and six bishops — Lloyd of St. Asapli, Ken of 
Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of (diiclie.‘«ttT, White 
of Peterborough, and Trelawny (jf Bristol — met in the arch- 
bishop’s paluetj at Lambeth, iwtli May. and diew’ up apfti- 
lion to the king i*.*pies».nting their aversion to oboy the 
order. For this they were all, on 6th .lime, sent to the 
Tower, and afterwards, on the 2yth, brought to trial before 
the Court of King’s Bench, on the charge of publi.'hiiig a 
false, tietitiuus, malicious, pernicious, and seditious libel, 
when a verdict of not guilty w.is pioiiounccd by the jury, 
which was ifceived with acclamations by tin* whule kingdom. 
This defeat, however, in no degree elieekcd at tlie moment 
the infatuated king. He issued oiders to pnisecute all those 
eleigymeii who had not read his declaration, that is, the 
whole Chmeh of England, two bundled excepteil; he en- 
deavoured to foicc a l^miaii Catliolie president on Magd.ileii 
College. Oxfoid; and in the mid'st of this gre.it eontist 
with the ehiireli and tlie nation, (»n 10th June sou was 
announced to have been bom to Janus. 

James’ s(»n-in-law, the Prince of Oi.tnge, load not bn n 
an uii(»bservaut spectator of what was p-ts^ing in Englanii: 
and to him tin* hopes of lie* Eiigr»‘'h pi*oi)le were now vtiy 
g«'iierally turned. In compli.inec willi tin* invitation of tJ.e 
heads of the parlies in the state he lan«ied, .'ith November, 
1688, with about 14,000 men, at foibay in Devt nvljiie. 
Before the end of that month .kinies found InnU'clf neaily 
deserted by e\ er\ body. In the night of l*2lh Dece’nber. 
having previously sent over tlie queen and the young 
to France, he (‘iiibarked with a single attciul.int iii a boat 
at Whitehall Stairs, lioin which he was foic d tin* uc\t d ly 
to land at Favcrsluuii, and thence retuiiK»l I'li li.e 16th to 
Whitehall. On the 17th the 1‘rince of Pi.inge. having 
arrived in London, desiied James tt^ h.ive liiC ji.il.iec*. Ho 
proceeded to Uociiester, and on the 2.) ni on: barked onboard 
.a frigate and wa^ eoiivcvjal to Aiiiblettn.'^e in Brittany. 
Thence he repaired to Cienn lin, win re Louis XIV. 
gave him the ehato.iu i‘f St. ilnmaiii for his residence, 
and bestowed on him a small revenue. 

Meanw’hile the English ciow n w settled upon tlie Prince 
and Piiiicess of Orange as King William 111. and Queen 
M.ary. [See Nassai', IIoi'sk (if.] Ill the beginning of 
Mareh, 1689, .lames sailed from Brest, landed at Kins.ile, 
:ind immedi.'itely m.iiebed to Dublin with a small force 
supplied by the Fieiieh king. A few weeks after he Itaid 
siege to Londonderry, which, however, he w.is iK»t able to 
reiluce. After various military operations bis cause was 
litially ruined by the defeat he received from King William 
ill person at the battle of the Boyne, fought on 1st July, 
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1090. Ho soon afterwards returned to France, and re- 
frided at St. Gorniiun till his death, 0th September, 1701. 

By his tirst wife, Anne Hyde, James II. had ei{];ht chil- 
dren. all of whom died young except Mauy and Anxk, after- 
ward;. queens of England, By his second wife, Mary of 
Modena, he had Janies Francis Edward, prince of Wales, 
styled the Elder Pretender, born 10th Juno, 1C88, died at 
Koine, doth December, 1705; one son, Charles, who died 
an infant ; and four daughters. Ho also left several illo- 
gitiinatc ehildron, the most disliugiiished of whom was 
Fitz-J.imcs, duke of Berwick. 

The principal portion of the papers formerly belonging 
to the Stuart family, which were obtained by George IV. 
when regent, has been printed under the title of *‘TIie Life 
of James IL, King of England, tJcc., collected out of Memoirs 
writ of his own hand ; tegctlicr with the King’s Advice to 
his Son, and his ^lajesty’s Will. Publi-.licd from the Ori- 
ginal Stuart Mann>enpts in Carlton House, by the Kev. 
J. S. Claike. LL.ri., F.K.S., lIistoriv>graplicr to the King, 
Chaplain of tlic llouschuld, and Librarian to the Prince 
Kegent.” 

JAMES. THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF, one of 

the cauf'iiie.d hooks of llie New Testament. In the early 
da\ .s of CliiiNtJaiiity tills epistle was placed among those 
wriiings whieh were regarded as cf doubtful genuineness, 
iiiid by .vomo of the fathers it was rejected as a spurious 
production. On the other hand, many of them quote fiom 
it iind accept it as authoiitatixe. and at the Council of 
Caithage, ,‘5l>7 a.d., it was incliuh d in the li-'t of canonical 
Avritings. The authoV'.hip of the epistle has given rise to 
considerable di^pllte, and it has been viu'iously ascribed to 
James, the son ( f Zebedee, according to the Syriac vcrsk'ii 
t-f the New Testament ; to James, ti e “ brother of the 
Lord.” and to an unknown Jainc'-. TJie opinion generally 
received .^mong seholai'j is that it i» the w'oik of James 
bif-tl.ir ct the Lord, also call' d James the Just, who was 
president o>er the cliuich at J» rusalcm, and who i.s several 
tin.fs icfcrn d to in tla- -\cls of the Ajiustlcs and in the 
Ep>i1ls (.f .St. Paul. The date has been \ariously esti- 
mated, fcomo critics tixlng it as early as 4.'i, and others as 
late as a.d. It is addressed to the .lews of the dis- 
]ier.s:<in. to w.irn them again.«.t the sins to which th<*y weie 
mo-t liable, and to comfort them in a time of tiial and 
ntlhctiou. Chiefly moral in its tone, it lay.s stre.ss upon 
the neces.sity for a jiure and lioly life, and points out that 
any belief tl.at failed to jirodncfi tliis is valuele.ss and 
dead. Many inod.erii scholars have rn.iintaiiied the theory 
that it W.LS de«.ii:ned to oppu.se the teaching of the apostle 
Paul on the subject of justification by faith, and Luther 
w.a.s so .strongly c f tlii> opinion that he denied its canonicity, 
terming it ** a verit.ilVe t-pi-itle of .straw.*’ On the other 
hand it has ],4.<'!i pointed out th.it the two apostles cle.al 
%^ith different .‘‘ides of the .same .subject, St. Paul point- 
ing out the way of sahatioii for .sinners, and St. J.ame.s 
.si. owing the chaiacter uf the faith that havc.s the .soul. 
dbat there w no real difference is also manifest from 
tl.e fact that .St. Paul, n(j le.s.s than St. James, always 
ot ff.ici*s the necc^sity for holines.s of life and diligence in 
wvrk.s. 

JAMES, JOHN ANGELL, an eminent Indej>endent 
mini-t r. was born at Blandford, Dorset, in 1785. He 
studied h r the ministry at Gi)sport Academy, and in 1805, 
at the < irly fc/r* of twenty, w'as ordained to the pa.storal 
charge of Can’s Lane Cliapel, Binningham, where he 
remained till hi.', death, Ut October, 1859. Ho was one 
of the rno^t celebrated and influential of the nonconformist 
ministers of l.is (bay. He took a prominent part in all 
religious and bi*iu*volent enterprises, and was a mo.st zeal- 
oas and liberal supporter of educational and inissionaiy 
schemes; but his mo&t conspicuous service to the cau.se of 
religion was rendercil by lii.s numerous works, which have 
obtained a vast circulation. 


JAMES* DAY, ST., the 25th of July, sacred in popu- 
lar view' to apples and oysters ; for on this day the priests 
ti.sod to bless the apples in the old-world time before the 
Keformation, and in the Saruin church-books Ihero is a 
special service for it. And ns St. James’ Day (old style) 
was for long the beginning of the oyster sea.son, it w'as 
held tluit whoever ate oysters on that day w'ould not want 
money for the rest of the year. 

JAMES* POWDER, a patent medieino invented by 
n Dr. Robert James, who died 177G. It enjoyed at one 
time a very high reputation for the treatment of fevers and 
lunntM-ous other diseases, but it w'as admittedly a medicino 
of very uncertain action. Its preparation w'as kept a 
secret, the specification of Dr. James being deliberately 
falsified .so as to protect the 8 . 110 , but from nii.'ilysis it is 
believed to consist of 50 per cent, of triphosphate of lime, 
35 to 45 per cent, of antimonious acid, with a little anti- 
monite of lime and teroxide of anlimony It is still pre- 
pared and sold, but is very little u.scd by modern praeti- 
tioners, and its reputation h.is long since pas.sed away. 

JAMES TOVM, tbo capital town of St. Helen.i, situ- 
ated on the north-west co.i.st of the i.sliiul. It lies in a 
ii.uTow ravine and possesses a good harbour. The g<»vcviior 
and principal inhabitants reside on the heights near t lie to wm. 

JAMESON, ANNA. a well-known authoress, was 
bom ill Dublin, 1794. In lS2.i she married Mr. Robert 
Jameson, a barrister, but soon sep.ir.ited from him. Her 
works are luiincroiis, and those especially on subjects con- 
nected with art have had a very high reputation. Her 
‘•Characteristics of Shak.spe.ire’.s Women” (18.'12), ainl 
licr “Sacred and Legendary Art” (1848), are those by 
which probably she will be longest remembered. Mrs. 
.I.imesoii died in 18C0. Two interesting volumes of 
“Memoirs of Anna Jameson,” by her niece, Gcnildiiio 
Macphei.‘?on, wane published in 1878, 

JA'MESONITE is an antimoni.il sulphide of lead. 
Although comparatively rare ns a sepaiatc mineral, it often 
occurs intimately mixed with stibnitc, which it aflbets 
most injnriou.sly, rendering it almost useless as a source of 
.’iiitimony; it occurs thus in the End(41ion and Tintagcl 
di.stricts in Cornw.ill. 

JAN MAY EN, an island in the Arctic Polar Se.a, lying 
lM*twcen 70''* 49' and 71"" 9' N. lat., and between 7^ 2G' and 
8'^ 4 F W. Ion. it extends from south-wr.‘?t to north-east 
about 30 miles, and vs in no place above 9 miles in bre.idth. 
On the northern extremity, where tlie island i.s widest, 
stand.s the mountain called Beerenberg or Bear Mountain, 
a snow-capped peak rising to (i870 feet above the .se.a-h*vel. 
Even in tbe beginning of August all the high lands aro 
covered with snow' and ice. The coast has several road- 
steads with good anehor.age in from 5 to lO fathoms water, 
black sandy ground, but no harbour for a ship. There arc 
foxe.s and white bears. Water-fowl aro iminerous. The 
vegetation is very sc^inty, and limited to a f»*w plants scat- 
ti-rcd widely about among the volcanic minerals. Tlio 
i'lkind was discovered in Kill by a Dutch navigator called 
J.m Mayen, and was much visited up to about 19 10 on 
account of the great number of whales, whieh, liowcver, 
afterwards retreated to other part.s of the Arctic Sea. A 
graphic .account of it occurs in Lord Dufferin’s “ Letters 
from High Latitudes.” 

JANEIRO, RIO DE. Sec Rio nn Jankiro. 

JANIG'ULAN HILL, a hill in Rome, bat not one of 
the famous “ seven hills.” It is named after the ancient 
god of Rome, Janus. It lies across the Tiber, and is 
separated from the Vatican Hill by a little valley. Hero 
St. Peter is said to have been executed, whence the church 
of St. Pietro in Montario on the Janiculan. The Janicit*- 
lan and Vatican are both included in the seven hills of the 
earliest writers; the substitution of the gentle slopes of 
the Viminal and the Esquiline Is of later imperial date. 
The Janiculan was fortified as part of Romo by Ancus 
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Martiaf*, nnd certain finrrificps were always made npon it, 
the proces8io\ invariably croBsinK the Tiber by the Pons 
Sublicius, whidi was built of wooden bciuns (Lat. mblicct) 
as Ancus had left it, and rebuilt as often ns the river 
carried it away, which was not seMom. 

JAN'INA, the capital of the Turkish {irovince of 
Albania, is situated on tlie south-western shore of the 
Lake of Janina, and has about 25,000 inhabitants. It 
is supposed to stand on or near the site of the ancient 
Dodona, The city was taken in 1082 by tho Normans, 
who under Bohemond, son of Kobert Guiscard, defeated 
tho Emperor Alexander ComnC'nos under its walls. In 
1432 it fell into the hands of the Turks. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt made by the Albanian Greeks in IGll 
to shake off tho Turkish yoke led to their expulsion 
from the old or fortified part of the town, and to the ex- 
tension of the city alon^ the shores of the lake on each side 
of tho fortress. Janina was the Ccapital of tho famous Ali 
Faslua, under w'hom it contained 40,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding the garrison, sixteen mosques, eight Greek churches, 
the seraglio and palaces of the pasha, the fortress mentioned 
above, and two others named Coulia and Litharitza. When 
Ali found himself no longer able to defend his capital 
against the Turks, he ordered it to be set on Ore, and it 
never recovered its previous importance. There are manu- 
factures of gold brocade by Greek workmen, as well as 
gold lace for the East, and morocco leather, silk goods, 
and coloured linen. There arc several mosques and Greek 
churches in tho town. Janina stands in the midst of an 
extensive and fertile plain, which produces fruits and grain 
in abundance. In settling the new northern frontier of 
Greece in 1881 a strenuous effort was made by the Greeks 
to obtaui the cession of Janina, ns promised her by the 
Treaty of Berlin, but they were not successful. 

JAN'ZSSARIES or JANIZARZSS, the name of a 
Turkish militia, once fonnidable, but now extinct. The 
origin of this body dates fix»m the reign of the 0^manli 
sultan Ortlinn, about 1380, and it wms more completely 
organized by Amurath or Murad I. about 13G2, who, after 
having overrun Albania, Bosnia, Servia, ami Bulgaria, 
claimed tlie fifth part of the captives, from among whom 
lie chose the young and able-bodied, and had them edu- 
cated ill the Mohammedan religion and for the military 
profession. Until the death of Suleiman the Magnificent 
the Janissary body was reernited exclusively from captives, 
but after that time their numerous privileges led to'the 
service being eagerly sought by young Turks. By tho 
original laws of their body the Janissaries could not many; 
but the prohibith»n was at first evaded, and at last totally 
disregarded. They were formidable to the government from 
their numbers and union, and they repeatedly mntinied 
against the sijtans, and obliged them to change their 
ministers, or even deposed them. In more recent times 
they dethroned Selim, and in tlie beginning of the reign of 
the Sultan Mahmoud they broke out into a dreadful insur- 
rection wliieli hasted three days. At last Malimoud II. 
resolved to abolish them, and issued secret orders, in accord- 
ance with which a general attack was made upon them in 
May, 182G, in which about 25,000 are said to have perished. 
MaeFarlane in his Constantinople in 1828 ” gives a livid 
account of this catastrophe. 

JAN'SENISU, a theological and literary movement 
within tho Roman Catholic Church, so called from its being 
based on the theological system concerning grace and free 
will contained in the ‘‘Augustinus” of Cornelius Jansen, 
bishop of Ypres, wlio died in 1G38. This movement, in 
the intention of its principal originators. Bishop Jansen 
and John du Verger do Hanranne (better known as the 
Abbd^ de St. Cyrnn), aimed at bringing back ecclesiastical 
doctrine and disciplino to tho standards of teaching and 
practice of the early Christian ages. The originators and 
their followers purposed to reform the schools of theology 
voi.. VIII. 


and tiic lives of men witliout breaking with the established 
order of things. From first to last the Jansenists called 
themselves Roman Catholics, accepting in thcoiy the 
authority of Rome, while eluding or disregarding its 
doctrinal decisions. Jansen and l)u Verger were both 
young men, nineteen and twi^nty-four respectively, when 
they formed a close friendship iu the schools of Lou- 
vain. Both had imbibed the Iheohigical principles of 
Baius (Michael Bay) on grace and fH<* will; and they 
formed the resolution of studying tlie works of St. Augus- 
tine, the great opponent of Pclagianisin, and of making 
them tho authoritative exposition of (’hristiin dogma. 
They set themselves for task, Jansen in tlu* N<tiicr- 
lands and Du V’’ergfT in France, to win over ainl usf.- 
as Instruments for their purpose the great tlieoIf)gical 
schools of Ix)uvaiii and the Sorbonne, while gatheriu.: 
around themselves, as Ignatius J/)yola had done in thf 
preceding century, men of genius and culture, who shouhl 
aid them both in remodelling thefdogiral and classical 
education, and in influencing the leading classes In church 
and state. This programme was faithfully adhered to hy 
both. Jansen was appointed in 1G17 professor in the 
University of Louvain, devoting himself thenceforward till 
the end of his life to the study of St. Augustine, He 
became Bishop of Ypres in 1G35, and died Gtli May, lfi3x, 
h'aving ready for the press his famous book “ Augustinus," 
or “ Tlie Doctrine of St. Augustine on the Healthy Condi- 
tion, the Diseased State, and the Medicinal Treatment 
of Human Nature, as against the Pelagians and Seirii- 
Pclagians (Massilienses).” Jansen's twenty > ears’ teaching 
at Ijouvain had prepared public opinion tbrouidiout the 
Netherlands for the appearance of this book. In Paris 
and the universities of France the successful labour of 
St. Cyran and his folio w'ers caused the publication to be 
hailed as an event in the religious woilJ. Louvain w•.^s 
one of the gi*eat centres of missionary activity for the 
Jesuits, wlu> had denounced the tenets of Baiaiiisrn anti 
watched the progress of Jansen and his di>ciples in 
bijlh countries with a keen anxiety. The new refonn 
began, like that of Luther, with a di‘‘eU'=ision on free 
will, grace, and the native capacity for moral good of man- 
kind under the law of the gospel. The appearance of the 
“Augustinus” created a stonn of excitement. Th.e Abbd 
de St. Cyran had succeeded in France in foniiing w hat was 
already, in 1C40, a formidable and influential party. I'orc- 
inost among his followers was Antoine Arnaiihi, a doctor 
of the Sorboiine, a man of uncommon learning and ability, 
wliosc sister, Angelique Arnauld, was abbe.v'* of the Cis- 
tercian mon;istery of Port Royal des Champs, near P.ir!-'. 
She, too, was a w’oman of rare talents and accolnpli^hmeIlt^, 
and had under her care some of the daughters of the be^r 
French families. St. Cyran, by his austere exterior. h> 
eloquence, and his learning, had made an early and dcA»p 
impression on these recluses, lie continu.illy held up to 
them the practice of the first Christi.an ages .is the only 
ideal of spiritual perfection. Tlicy accepted his teaching 
with unquestioning and enthusiastic f.iilh, .md Icavoilctl 
with their own fervour their numerous relatives and friends. 
Nofir Port Royal monastery St. Cyran and Arnauld selected 
a site for a religious and literary retreat, which they 
called La Solitude, for their unniarrieJ disciples of the 
other sex. From the beginning they discountenanced 
monastic vows, while eiicoiirtiging community life and 
a certain rigorous asceticiMii. Into this Solitude flocked 
many of tho ino^t distinguished scholars of that or 
any other ago, among whom shone Nicole and Pascal. 
Tliia was the centre of tho literary movement inaugu- 
rated in France by St. Cyran. These great scholars vrere 
known ns the Solitaries of Port Royal. They aimed 
at remodelling the entire course of classical, phi1o.sophical, 
historical, and theological education. In this Solitude 
Arnauld and Nicole wrote the “ Perp<<tuit^ de la Foi sur 
5 
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Li Trescnce Reelle,” the great controYersial masterpiece on 
the Eucharist ; Pascal wrote his Provincial Letters ** and 
his “Pensees/’ and Tilicmoiit the first volumes of his 
ecclesiastical history; hero too were written the “ Ix)giquo 
da Port Uoyal,” and the exhaustive Greek and Latin (Tram- 
mars, still retaining the name of the place and a fame for 
unquestioned excellence. While the Solitaries were thus 
educating the very elite of French intelligence, men of every 
profession in church and state, the nuns of Port Ko\al 
>vere educating the women of the capital with a zeal and 
energy that brooked no restraint. St. Cyran, who had 
taken on himself to hold up the constitution and dis- 
cipline of the early church to the admiration and 
imitation of his followers, poshed his reform into all the 
details of Christian life — the celebration of the liturgy, the 
reception of the sacraments, and the jjractice of asceticism, 
as he conceived it. By voice and pen he sedulously in- 
culcated the necessity of following the primitive rule. Ilis 
“Lettres Chretiennes et Spirit uellcs,” which appeared 
in lliio, two years after his death, had great iutluencc. 
He held it to be contrary to the i)rimitive custom to confess 
any but inurtal sins, and these without mentioning the 
number, or the circumstances allering the specific nature of 
the .<;in or notably aggravating its heiiiousness. While thus 
rendering confession apparently much easier, he made the 
reception of absolution and of communion incomparably 
more dirficult. He required almost angelic purity of 
conscience, not only in those who received the Kueharist, 
but in those who would be present at Mass. His ** Brief 
Explanation of the Mysteries of Faith ” and ‘‘ St. Augus- 
tine on Virginity'’ gave rise to a great outcry agamst 
him, especially as his annotations in the latter work were 
directly opposed to the definition of the Council of Trent 
on monastic vows and obligations. Antoine Arnaiild, to 
whom he hoquoathod hio leadership, powerfully scetinded 
this teaching in his work **On Frequent Communion,” 
advocating the restoration of the public penances imposed 
on the early Chiistiams, even for the most secret sins, and 
insisting on the n^‘ce^sity of a lung and rigorous course of 
expiation for guilt before absolution and communion. This 
book wrought in many parts of France a change which is 
felt to the present day. In the diocese of Sens the bishop 
at once restored the practice of public penances; fiftcfii 
other bishops and twenty doctors of the Sorboiine gave their 
solemn sanction to this book. In the Ncthei lands, alx^nt 
lfi43, tln' theories and practices of Janseiihsm were pu-lied 
forward ^^ith no less zeal and succe.ss. The ‘•Augustinus” 
was first publi.-'hed in lfi4U. The theological basis of 
Jansenism, ns taken from this book, re.sts principally upon 
the author’s corjr«-ptioij of free will. The will of man 
since the fall, accur«iing to Jansen, is impelled to good or 
evil by the force of heavenly attraction or by that of earthly 
pleasure. Whicliever force preponderates at the time be- 
ing determines the choice of the will. Tlie only freedom 
which this faculty enjoys is the freedom from external 
compnl.^ion. Divine grace acting interiorly on it is never 
resisted. Roman Catholic theologian*!, on the contrary, 
reject this mechanical conception of two forces acting in 
opp^)site directions, and affinn that it is essential to the 
freedom of the will that it should be able to resi.'.t cither 
of thv-e opposite impulses or attractions, and clioose by 
virtue of its own native energy between the good and the 
evil soliciting it. Hence ^hc alarm aud excitement in all 
the great (Vaiholic schools of the Continent at the appear- 
ance of this l>iiok of Jansen’s, and especially at the fonnid- 
able array of the upholders and advocates of this new 
doctrine, and of the radical reforms urged by them. In 
1641 the ‘‘Augustinus’’ was condemned by the Roman 
Inquisition; in 1612 Urban VI 1 1, issued a bull cen- 
Buring Jansen's doctrine as a renewal of Ba'fani.sm. The 
Archbishop of Mechlin, with several other Flemish predates, 
and the University of Louvain refused to accept this 


sentence; while in Franco the king and the Surbonne 
promulgated it. The royal authority in latter countiy 
was, from the beginning of this long controversy, exerted 
to sustain the papal decrees ; whereas the authority of tho 
French courts of parlement all over tho kingdom was, 
from first to last, used against these dccrec.s and in favour 
of the Jansenists, who assumed tho name of Disciples of 
St Augustine.” In 1649 a commission was appointed by 
the Sorbonne to examine five propositions, containing tho 
quintessence of Jansen’s doctrine. Thereupon Antoine 
Arnauld appealed to tho parioment for a prohibition re- 
straining tho Sorbonne from proceeding in the matter. 
The prohibition was granted, and the parleinent tlieucc- 
forward was committed to tho defence of Jansenism. 

The further history of this movement may be divided 
into tliree phases or periods. 1. The first begins with tho 
bull of Innocent X., 19tli May, 1653, condemning tho 
famous five propositions. This bull was promulgated by 
royal consent in France and tho Netherlands, but while tho 
Jansenists were compelled to admit that tlie propositions, 
were licretical, they drew a distinction between “ right ” 
and “ fact,” and maintained that tho Pope was misled in 
supposing these propositions were, in point of fact, to ho 
found in the book. This led to a further enactment by 
Alexander Vll. in 1654, by which the condcinne>l pro- 
positions were identified with Jansenism, and this being 
accepted in France and enforced by tho secular arm, all 
ccclcsiasticui were callctl upon to submit under pain of 
b'Miig their benefices. In 1656 appcarutl Pascal's “ Pro- 
vincial Letters,” .assailing tho teaching of tlie Jesuit moral 
theology with the most powerful invective and ridicule, 
while e-\plaiiiing away with surpassing eloquence ami 
ability the objectionable features of the Jansenistic 
doctrines. Pascal, as well as the nuns of Port Royal, 
refused to accept any compromise, and both honsea 
were partly broken np. Aft<*r Pascal's death in 166‘2, 
Arnauld, Nic^dc, and their associatis continncMl their 
literary and theological labours, even wlu'u banished 
to the Ncthei lands. Clement IX., in 1669, effected a 
temporary peace between the four Jansenistic French 
bishops and their brethren. This and the condemnation 
by Innocent XL, in 1679, of a number of propositions 
extracted from tlic works of casuist tlicologiaiis, seemed to 
the Jansenists a victory for their cause. The contest in 
tlie Netherlands bre-ame fiercer by the presenc«t and activity 
of Arnauld, the Flemisli bishops being restrained from 
rigorous measures by the Holy See, while nii unconditional 
condemnation of the five propositions was insisted on. In 
1694 Arnauld died, leaving Pasquier (Jucsnel as liis suc- 
cessor in the leadership. ‘2. (^iiesnel's “ Moral Reflections 
on the Gospels,” afterwards extended to tho entire New 
Testument, afforded a fertile theme for passionate discusvioii 
from 1694 to 1719, the year of his death.. The eloqiieiico 
and influence of the Jansenist writers had not only won over 
several members of the French einscopatc, but tlie majority 
of the Sorbonne, numbers of tlio aristocracy, and almost 
the entire French magistracy. The iin{trisoiiinent and cxilo 
of Jansen’s followers served only to make them more popu- 
lar, and to spread their doctrines more effectually, lii 
1709 the Port Royal nuns, who had been forbidden to receive 
novices or pupils, were expelleil and their house closed up. 
The conflict between the royal authority sustaining the 
papal decrees and tho parlerncnts of Paris and the provinces 
refusing to accept or register them, convulsed tho whole 
kingdom, the bishops and the inferior clergy being dlso much 
divided on the vexed questions of doctrine and practice. 
Fon^lon wrote to tho Pope describing these deplorable 
discussions aud the rapid spread of Jansenism throughout 
France and the neighbouring countries. In 1713 tho 
bull Unigenitus appeared condemning (luesnel’s teaching. 
Among other tenets therein stigmatized were such ns these; 
that all love except the supernatural love of God is evil 
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that without this lovo there can bo no true hope, no possi- 
bility of keeping the divine commandments, no meritorious 
practice of religions duty ; and that every prayer made by a 
sinner is only an additional sin. The bull dealt a great blow 
to Quesncl and his followers. Both the ecclesiastical and 
the royal authorities were exerted anew to obtain their ac- 
quiescence in the judgment of the Holy See. It was in vain. 
(Quesncl died without submitting, and his followers, who 
affirmed that the Pope bad been misinformed, appealed 
from his decision to the judgment of the church in council 
assembled. Then Jansenism entered on its third and last 
phase. 8. The movement, as we have said, was one strictly 
within the Koman Gatliolic Church. It became more and 
more evident that in the bull ' Unigenitus the supreme 
authority in that church had pronounced definitely against 
Jansenism. Tliose who resisted were thenceforward looked 
upon as a party. The paily thus formed, which included 
four bishops and many inferior ecclesiastics, was known as 
the appellants j those of the other side being tenned accept 
iants. The latter were victorious, and in 1730 the bull 
was registered as part of the national law of France. The 
appellants were now rigorously suppressed, and many of 
tliem fled to the Netherlands, making Utrecht their centre. 
Here they formed a separate community, and being deprived 
by the Pope of their bishop, they obtained in 1723 the 
consecration of another, Cornelius Steenhoveu, from the 
French bishop Vorlet. Similar bishops were consecrated 
for Haarlem and Deventer, and a distinct organization has 
ever since been maintained. The Jansenists of Holland 
recognize the Pope as being the head of the church, and 
notify to the papal court every change in their bishops. 
They have protested, however, against certain ultramontane 
developments of doctrine, and they arc treated as heretical 
by the papal authorities. 

The Jansenists who remained in France at the time of 
the persecution in 1710-30 fell into some strange excesses 
of fanaticism. Miracle-working power was ascribed to the 
grave of one Francois do Paris, a young Jansenist deacon 
who died in 1727, and the wild extravagance of the Con- 
vulsionaries which followed brought the system into such 
disrepute that by the middle of the eighteenth ceutury it 
ceased altogether to he a power in France. 

JANS'SENS, ABRXOAM, VAN NUYSSEN, born 
nt Antwerp in 1500, was a competitor with Kubens. In 
colouring ho was far inferior to that painter, but his com- 
positions are equally spirited and his drawing more correct. 
His pencil is decided, and his draperies natural. He is 
very fond of torchlight effects. He died in 1032. Ho 
stayed long in Italy, but he has hardly any of the Italian 
qualities. 

JANS'SXNS, CORNELIS VAN KEULEN, was 

bom at Amsterdam, came to England in 1618, and lived 
several years here. He was employed by King James I., 
and painted several fine portraits of that king and of his 
children, as well as of the principal nobility. His colonr- 
ing is clear and natural ; the carnations are soft, and 
except ill freedom of hand and in grace, ho was e.stcemed 
by his contemporaries equal to Vandyck. Ho died in 1665. 

JANUA'BIUS, ST., a martyr of the Christian faith 
in the latter part of the third century. Tradition says 
that ho was bishop of Boneventum, where he was seized 
during the persecution of Diocletian and cairried to Nola, 
After l^ing tortured he was taken to Piitcoli and put 
into prison, whence he was forced into a den of lions, by 
whom being loft unhurt his persecutors caused him to be 
beheaded. His body was carried to Bencvcntuni, but re- 
moved to Naples by Alexander VI. in 1497. It is .still 
preserved in the crypt of the cathedral in that city, and iu 
a chapel of the same church are also kept the head of the 
martyr and two phials supposed to coutain his blood. 
Many miracles have been ascribed to the relics: and the 
recurring miracle of tho liquefaction of the blood contained 


in tho glass pnials is still devoutly believed in by tho 
Neapolitans. This usually takes place three times a year, 
viz., the first Sunday in May, the lOlh September, which 
is the day assigned to this saint in tho Roman Catholic 
calendar, and the 16th December. Those days mark tho 
greatest public festivals of Naples, and ai«; sometimes 
attended by considerable excitement on the part of tho 
population. The name Januarius seems at one time to 
have been somewhat common, and tlien* are a number of 
minor saints and martyrs recognized under it by the Church 
of Rome. 

JAN'UARY, the first month in our presf^it calendar, 
was also the first month in the Roman calendar. It wf 4 S 
not the first month in the year in this country till 1752, 
when the legislature, by an Act passed in the preceding 
year, altered the inode of reckoning time from the Julian 
to the Gregorian st^le. At that time it was directed that 
the legal year, which began in some parts of England on 
1st March and in others on 1st January, should univer- 
sally be deemed to begin on 1st January. 

JANUS, in mythological history, is the earliest of the 
Italian kings, and reigned in Latiuin, being contemporary 
with Saturn. Janus, by some accounts, was the son of 
the Sun, and his attributes .appear to connect him with 
snii-w'orship. Janus, equal to Dianus, is the masculine of 
Diana; these two being the ancient Latin sun and moon 
divinities. Din corresponding to Dyaus in Sanskrit, and all 
coining from tlic Aryan root \/i)iu, to shine. He is the 
jiortcr of heaven ; he opens the year, the lirst month being 
named after him; he preMdes over the seasons, whence ho 
is sometimes repre'^ented with four In ads (Janus C^uailri- 
frons), and his temples in that capacity wexe built with 
four equal sides, but only one entrance. He is the keeper 
of earth, sea, and sky ; tlie guardian deity of gates, on 
w’hich account he is commonly represented witli two beads, 
because every door looks tw'o ways; and thus he, the 
lieavenly porter, can watch the oast and west at once with- 
out turning. He usually carries a key in his left hand 
and a staff in the other. In war times the gates of the 
principal temple at Ruine, that of Janus Quirinus, were 
ulwa}s open; in peace they were closed to utain the wars 
within; but they were shut once only between the reign of 
Xuina and that of Augustus. Diana was also origiii.illy 
called iu some dialects Jana. Diana beciiim* identified 
with the Gieek Artemis. Diauus or Janus retained, how- 
ever, his Latin characteristics very jirononnccJlv. 

JAPAN', EMPIRE OF. a collei •tivc name iriven to 
an archipelago of islands in the North Pacific Ocean, 
tho coast of Cliina, cxtiisisting of three large mountainor.-i 
and volcanic islands, Niphou — the main island, ofttii i:n- 
pniperly called Nippon, a name which has hecu cr>ini]*'n.d 
into Jiipan, meaning “ sunborn ” or “ laud of the ri^iiii: ^uu,*’ 
and whicli really belongs to the whole cmpii'c — Kui^hiu, 
and Shikoku, and .an immense number of smaller i iies, 
among which may be enumerated Yesso, Sad.o, T-'U-hima, 
llirado, Awaji, Oshima, Tki, and tin* Oki, to, Bonin, 
Loockoo, and Kurile groups. These extend fivm about 
to 50^41)' N. lat.,and from 124"' to 156 E. Ion. 'I’hc 
totxil area is 148,456 square miles, and the population iu 
1883 was 36,760,118, tlie number of heads of families 
being 7,681,986. The total foieign residents in the same 
year w,as 6187. Very exaggerated statements continuo 
to be given .as to the popiilatiiai of J.ipanese cities, aiising 
from the inelusion of the population of the district avoimd 
tho city, inchuling many square miles. The population 
of the capital, Tokio, in 1883 was 823,557, the next largest 
being Osaka with 293,681 inhabitants. For administrative 
pur{)oscs the empire is divided into forty-seven districts, or 
into three Fus and forty-four Kens. North spreads the 
Sea of Okhotsk, cast and south the vast expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean, west and north-west tho Strait of Corea, tl^e 
Japanese Sea, and the Gulf of Tartary. 
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Ph finical Aspect^ i|c. — The largest island has a crescent 
shape, ^\ith tlio concavity turned towards the Asiatic con- 
tinent. It measures 800 miles from north-east to south- 
west. while its breadth varies from 50 miles to 100. 
Kui-hiii, divided from the main hland by a narrow channel, 
is about 200 miles long from north to south, and 120 miles 
broad. Shikoku, which lies to the east of Kui.sliiii, is 140 
miles long and 60 miles broad. The straits to the north 
and east, which divide Shikoku from the main island, arc 
about 1 2 miles broad, but so beset w’ith isles and islets that 
tlie navigable channel is frequently not more than one mile 
nide. Yesso is of a triangular form, and its three sides 
are respectively 300 miles, 260 miles, and 220 miles in 
length. The Strait of Sangar, about 8 miles wide, separates 
it from the main i^I.and on tlie south-east. To the west 
lies Sado, between Cape Noto and Hussian's Cape : it is 
supposed to bo about 45 miles long and 21 miles to 24 miles 
broad. The narrowest part of the channel whieli divides 
it fri*m the main island does not exceed 20 miles across. 

The eoa>ts are generally rocky and extremely irregular, 
being broken up witli numerous romantic inlets. They 
are heieiit in good h.arbours, and from their exposure to 
fioqueiit typhiKius are the scene of numerous shipwrecks. 
A mountamous chain of considerable elevation traverses the 
whole iuMilar series in the lino of its greatest extent, many 
t f it', higher "Uminits remaining clothed in snow for several 
m'.iith', and some throuchout the year. In the chief 
i'land the higla-st peak Is Fu'.i, a dormant volcano, 12,000 
feet high. 

The Jajianrs.* i>‘lanils form a link in that great chain of 
volcanic tioii w hieh is carried on from Kaiiitchatka through 
tiie PhiLppiues, Sumbawa, and Java, to Sumatra, and 
thence in a north-we>teriy direction to the iJay of Bengal. 
'I he agency i^ espeeially conspicuous in Vesso, the 

iitain i'.lami, and Kni>hi'!, ami earthquakes are of common 
occurrence in all the i>lands. In Ychso occurs the great 
\oieai.!c mountain of Fujiyama, dormant since the year 
17‘»7, and rising to the elevation of 14,177 feet above the 
.'I a, >'» UN to form the culminating point of the whole 
e npir*. It is the motif ejcctUus it sinyularif (the lofty 
an.i singular mr.nntain) of the old traveller Kaempfer, who 
vi'.ltcd the island in the seventeenth century as physician 

a Dutch einbas«;y. Poets cannot find words,” lie says, 
*• nor painters skill and colours sufficient to represent the 
mountain as they think it deserves.” It forms a inagiii- 
fient cone, with an extensive truncated pinnacle; and 
shouting Le.ivenw;ird above all the encircling hills its 
.snowy crot is visible from Tokio, a distance of 80 miles. 
Fu-iiyama, tlie ** ricli scholar's pe.ak,” is regarded by the 
common peoji'c as a Ijoly place.” They make pilgrirnage.s 
to it, a-* the Mo>h ins to Meccii, to w’ard off the anger of 
the gods, dressing for the occasion in white vestments, which 
the priests inhabiting the summit (during tlie summer 
months) .stamp with various mystic seals and devices. A 
ti adit ion runs that the volcano rose in a single night from 
tl.>* of the earth, and that a spiicious lake was siitiul- 

uiii^ ou-'ly formed at Miaw', evidently referring to some great 
\ .leaido convulsion. 

S' v. r^l terrible eruptions have occurred in Yesso; one, 
in 17-3. de^t^oyed twenty-three populous villages ; while 
the of W’auzendake, in Kul.shin, broke forth in 

17'.*2. .m 1 overwhelmed with floods of lava and torrents of 
asl.<.s .'o.d ‘‘coriae no less than 53,000 people. 

'11.*: Japan* mountains as a rule, however, present no 
hale and rugged outlines, being cultivated to their summits, 
or rnaiithd witli shaggy woods. The soil in volcanic 
districts is a rich, bla/ k, stoneless mould, several feet in 
depth, and comp<ised of the detritus of igneous rocks; it 
has be*-n eurirlicd for several centuries by a constant 
application of the .••ewage from the great towns. The 
principal fonuations of tlie island are trachyte and basalt ; 
hills of sandstone are numerous; and plastic clay, marl, 


and felspar abound in various localities. The metallic 
treasures of the empire are considerable, lomprising gold, 
silver, tin, coppr, lead, and iron, both the tin and copper 
being of superior quality. Coal-measures are found in 
various districts; sulphur occurs in great abundance ; and 
large quantities of ambergris are found floating on the 
shores. This is a product of the sperm whale, and is con- 
verted into a highly aromatic substance with stimulating 
qualities. The sulphur is admirably pure, and inexhaus- 
tible supplies are procurable at Sulphur Island, an active 
volcano off the south coast of Kuishiu. Hot mineral 
springs, saline and sulphurous, are largely patronized by 
the Japanese. The small village of Atami, sequestered 
in a scaivard valley on the south-east coast of the main 
island, possesses so many boiling fountains that the entire 
locality may well bo compared to n gigantic witches* caul- 
dron. From numerous apertures is ejected a vast column 
of steam and slightly sulphurous W'ater at a temperature of 
from 100° to 120° Fahr. 

Climate , — In the northern islands the winters are long 
and severe ; the snmmers short, but intensely hot. Snow 
lies even in the plains and valleys from November to May. 
In the southern regions of the empire the climate is not 
unlike that of France, the extreme heat of the Miminer 
months being tempered by the intluenccof the ocean breezes. 
The weather is more boi.stcrous, and the general climate 
colder, on the western than on the eastern coast, for the 
.same reason. In Kuishiu and the south of the main 
iNland the range of the thermometer extends from 29^ to 
104°, 80° being the summer average and 35° that of 
winter. In June, July, and August the rains descend with 
great violence, dense fogs occur, and typhoons of fearful 
violence strew the shores with wreckage and cover the 
interior with desolation. In lat. 32^ N. ice is formed 
of nearly an inch in thieknes.s, and in lat. 40° obtains such 
consistency that the rivers may safely be crossed by the 
pedestrian. Southerly winds are prevalent during tlio 
months from March to SeptembiT, blow'Ing almost with the 
constancy of a mon.soon, as well over the open ocean os 
over the more secluded waters of the Japanese Sea and tho 
Gulf of Tartary. 

Vegetation . — From tlie semi-tropical, semi- temperate 
character of its climate, Japan pnsse.sse.s a singularly rich 
and varied flora. In the north Ihnirish vast forests of oak 
and pine; in the south the sago p.ilrn, the tree-fern, tho 
banana, the bamboo, bignonia, anil myrtle delight the cyo 
with their graces of form and w'ealthof colour. The land- 
scapes arc also diversified by rich clusters of hydrangeas, 

I camelias, japonica.s, and azaleas, which here attain a luxuri- 
I ance and a beauty unknown in Europe. Among the trees 
; which clothe the mountain sides are the chestnut, maple, 
beeeli, elm, lime, elder, and cypress. Japan also possesses 
a peculiar cedar, Crgptomeria Japotiica^ which borders 
the liigliroads with stately avenues, and frequently attains 
to an altitude of 130 feet. The upper branehc.s, uniting 
from either side, constitute n perfect canopy of foliage. 
The orange, pomegranate, pear, apricot, and peach, tiiough 
now common in Japan, and of great excellence, with many 
other fruits and garden plants, arc of foreign extraction, 
and w'cre probably introduced fnim Corea and China. Tho 
Camphor Tree (^Laurus camjihoraX found in most of tho 
forest.s, occasionally attains to huge dimensions. One, 
visited by Ksmpfcr, in the island of Kuishiu, is still 
standing, and supposed to be upwards of 1000 years old. 
The I.acquer or Varnish Tree (^Hhus vernijicerei) furnishes 
the gum with which the Japanese heighten tho brilliancy 
of their papier-mache articles. Hence arose tho term 
japanning. The Wax-tree (/Mus tHccedaneti) yields seeds 
from which wax for candles is obtained by compression. 
It thrives best on barren and stony ground, ripens in its 
eighteenth year, and afterwards declines. Another valoable 
tree is tlie Paper Mulberry (^Urouuonetia papyriferd)^ 
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ivhofte bark supplies the paper of which the Japanese make 
such extensive i^c. In the south tlio sugar-cane is success- 
fully cultivated. Rice yields two crops annually, and is 
the staple food of the majority of the population. Tea of 
a superior quality is largely grown, and cotton, tobacco, 
ginger, melons, buckwlieat, pumpkins, and cucumbers are 
also objects of culture ; for the industry of the Japanese, 
like the persevering ingenuity of the Chinese, compels the 
most ungi'ateful soil to yield a liberal return. 

Zoology , — The bear is said to haunt the woods of Yesso, 
and in the north of Niphon linger a few wolves and boars ; 
these, with foxes and hyoenas, are the only wild animals 
that Japan possesses. ‘ Those of a tamer class are not very 
numerous, owing to the grcLt extent of ground occupied by 
the agriculturists ; but sorno species are protected by the 
laws, and others by the partial abstinence of the inhabitants 
from animal food. The stork is as ^acrcd in .Japan as in 
Holland. Deer run freely about the public streets. Buf- 
faloes and zebus abound, but arc only employed for draught 
and burden. Among the domesticated quadrupeds arc 
horses, cows, dogs, pigs, and cats. Birds arc numerous, 
and include geese, ducks, teal, pheasants, ravens, larks, 
pigeons, and pelicans; snakes are convraonly met with, and 
one species, the Ourbami, grows to an enormous size. 
There arc also tortoises and lizards, scorpions, centipedes, 
and other genera of the insect world. Silkworm breeding 
is extensively carried on, and large quantities of silk are 
exportj*d to Europe; but the quality has greatly deteriorated 
of late years, in consequence of the bad reeling and the 
immense exportation of the best eggs to Trance and Italy, 
oreahioned % the dearth of good seed in those countries 
owing to the pre\alencc of the disease called pebrine. The 
seas and rivers teem with wliolesome lisli, which forms 
an important uiticlc of food with both upper and lower 
elass<'s. 

Manners and Customs^ System of Covernment, <j*c. — 
The government is an abs<»lutc monarcliy, tetnpered by the 
Daijo-Kwan or Great Council, which is nearly as old as the 
monarchy itself, and whose members, under the new state 
of things, mainly form the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, which correspond in name and organization to the 
ministries of Europe. Then there is the Gen-roin, or 
Senate, established in 1875, to deliberate on legislative 
matters, its decisions being subject to contirmation by the 
cabinet council and sanctioned by the sovereign. The 
number of senators is at present thirty-seven. Further, 
there is the Sanji-iii, or Council of State, cre.ated in 1881. 
Its functions are to initiate and frame bills, and discuss 
matters transmitted by the executive departments, and also 
to hear and decide cases relating to administrative questions. 
Each of the forty-seven districts (three Fus and forty-four 
Kens) lias its g *vernor ; wliilc each district is subdivided 
into counties (Gun), and cities or boroughs (Ku), each 
with its chief (Cho), who manages local affairs. The at- 
tempt at a Parliament in 1869 kiled, though the emperor 
has promised to formally introduce Parliamentary govern- 
ment in 1890. Still .Japan is not without representative 
institutions. Since 1872 the provincial governors have 
been Boveral times summoned to Tokio to discuss matters 
ndating mainly to the land tax ; while the provincial assem- 
blies, which deal with certain local matters, are formed of 
representatives chosen by all male citizens who have attained 
the age of twenty years and pay Jt’l of land tax annually. 
Of such electors there are 1,800,000. 

Previous to the chant's of 1869, which placed all power 
in the hands of the Mikado, a largo part of the adminis- 
trative authority rested with the daimios, the feudal pro- 
prietors of the soil. These numbered 266, with incomes 
varying from £16,000 to £915,500, and the territory of 
each formed a sovereignty within itself, witli, in many 
cases, large bodies of troops. 

The criminal laws of the empire are most sangninaiy in 


principle, and appear to have been written in blood ; but 
practically they arc now modified and ameliorated by the 
discretion of the local magistrates. The most remarkable 
punishment is that of the “happy despatch,” IIakri Kaki, 
in which the offender becomes his own executioner, by mak- 
ing two cross cuts on the abdomen witli a sword or sharp- 
pointed knife. The Japanese police are very strict in their 
maintenance of order, and are also charged with the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages. 

The extraordinary changes which have conic mcr the 
country since 1869 arc de.scribe«l by a Japanes«- n.inister 
as an awakening from “the sleep of a thou'^aud }i':ir‘«.' 
Ill material civilization, however, the people (d J.ipan dining 
that time had neither been stationary nor behind tie* n-'t 
of the world. No land had been better cultivated or in id** 
more productive. Added to this, certainly no n.ition 
ever better governed on a Iheoeratic system and >»y a 
dominant class, or has ever been more ordeily. indii^tri«>ie, 
and contented th.in the Japanese during the two rmtnries 
and a half preceding the advent of foreigners in 1854. In 
the arts of life and skilled Labour dedicated to decorative 
and artistic as well as utilitarian pnrpo«-es, they had in 
.some respects .'ichicved a degree of perfeetion whieh at this 
day has not been surp.a.s.sed in Europe. Their silks, em- 
broidery, porcelain, bronzes, and artistic work in nu-tals 
arc still the envy of the most .idv.-mced w'orkers in the same 
m.aterials in the western worhl. Mr. Aiidsley's work on the 
“Ceramic Art of .Tapan" (London, 1875) gave soim* id«‘i 
of the wonderful jicrfeetion in this, .among other aitv. ti* 
whic'h the Japanese had attained ]»ri*\ious to the op* uii.'j "f 
the country to modern “ eiviliz.ation.” In fact, th- r* «'* nt 
introduction and wide popularity of Oriental woik*' ( f .iit 
must be reckoned as one of the in(*st powerful cau'^'S "I ti ■* 
present iinprovi m* nt in pr*pular ta.ste, and (’on''eijm nt .id- 
\ance in the arts of design in our own country. Alll.*ju::Ii 
it is the offspring of Chinev* .art, and frcipiently it J" dilli- 
cult to distinguish Jap.auese from Cl)ine^e (tl)j<*cts. ^*4 ti * le 
are features in the .T.apanese stylo which render it iiitinit< i\ 
superior to the Chinese — partly their instinctiM* in old n . <• 
of the grotesque, but mainly their progre^-sive «:pirit. e-.].- - 
■ eially the return to n.atuie for inspiration, an*! the d .ir- 
acteristic force as well .as purity with which tiny tn'«L 
natural objects, such as the iigures of tic wers and anin. \r. 

I A comparison of Xos. 1. ,‘1, 11, .and Ki in our I’l 
j (Japan, Dpcohativf. Art or) with Xo. 7. wliidi - ,i 
! Chine.se representation of a butterfly hovi-ring omt a tl .w i . 

: will be.st explain this difforciice. Mo-st of the tigui*s 
1 the Fl.ate are copied from .Tapaiiese ox.amples of giv.^t j -. 

I .and serve to show the versatility of Jap.meso designns i.; t 
some of the means they employ .and effects they it. 
Xo. 4 is especially noteworthy. It is the fann'ii^ • 
which travellers in .Japan observe so con^t.autly ]*1 :*• - < 'i 
all termin.al tiles of roofs or w\alls which .are not ilec- ■ r< «l 
with a family badge. It is supposed in the r><..i.!li *.t 
community to represent a heaping up of nnri.ii!'* "t u* «'d 
influences — good luck, long life, and so on; hut lutl.iito 
it has been impossible to trace its origin. tMir own luge 
nso of tho horseshoe nailed over the duor “for Imk ” in 
country places may give an idea of tho .T.ipancsc use of the 
tomoye. It is incomparably the most eoinnioii de\ice in 
tho empire. 

In physiognomy the people correspond to the Mongolian 
races, and are proh.ihly sjuaing from them, with an :ul- 
mixtiire of M.ahiy blood. Their eyes are sm.all, dark, .and 
twinkling; their eyebrows heavy and arched; their com- 
plexion vni ies from a light olive hue to a deep copper ; in 
limbs they are robn.st and muscular; in stature below the 
ordinary standard. European fashions of dr(>s.s. hair, and 
personal appc.arance have Womo very general, and to some 
extent compulsory, in all ranks of society. 

Education, which ha% always been very general in .Tap.an, 
has made very rapid strides since 1872. In th.at yeat a 
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law was pnssoil wlucli provided for the establishment of 
.53,000 schools, or one for every GOO of the computed in- 
habitants of Japan; and the provisions of this law have 
been very larjrely complied with. The instruction given 
varies n ith circumstances, but it is in all cases conveyed 
upon the European or tho American principle, and the 
schwlrooms and furniture resemble those common in 
English board schools. Numerous European professors 
are engaged by the government in promoting the higher 
branches of education ; and to facilitate this by native agency, 
.and the better to acquire a knowledge of foreign languages, 
the government, at the public expense, maintains a large 
number of Japanese students at the various colleges and 
universities of Europe and America. Tho education given 
.at all government schools and colleges is entirely secular, 
“ as far as is consistent with the fundamental tenets of the 
Shinto faith.” The Japanese pay eminent respect to their 
women, but seem rather to neglect the subject of female 
educ.ation. Among other western institutions introduced is a 
poor law, datijigfrom lS74,in accordance with which govern- 
ment gives over nine bushels of rice annually to every one over 
sexenty years or under fifteen who cannot work, .and .also 
to foundlings until they roach the .age of thirteen. The 
P'y’ph* hax e a love of order and regularity, shown not only 
in the sx^tcmatic .arrangement of the social hierarchy, but 
even in the building of their cities. For example, tlie 
plan of Osaka is almost as regular as a chess-board. They 
iiro also a cleanly people : the inhabitants of cert,ain 
European countries might imitate them in this respect with 
advantage. The hot bath is a daily necessary of life in 
Japan, but it is remarkable that the .lapanese never bathe 
111 the sc.a for pleasure. 

Kendall, in his ** Memorials of the Empire of Japan,” 
pronounces an opinion on the Japanese character which 
seems both impartial and accurate. They carry their 
notions of honour,” he says, “ to the verge of fanaticism, 
but they are haughty, vindictive, and licentious. On the 
other hand, brawlers, braggarts, and backbiters are held in 
the most supreme contempt. Tho slightest infraction of 
truth is punished with severity; they are open-hearted, 
ho'«pitable, and, as friends, faithful to death. It is repre- 
sented that there is no peril a Japanese w'ill not encounter 
to serve a friend ; that no torture will compel him to betray 
a trust ; and that even the stranger who seeks aid will be 
protcctcJ.” 

A bit^T writer, who speaks heartily of the many virtues 
of the Japanese and tenderly of their failings, points out 
very clearly and decidedly the d.anger8 which beset this 
interesting people in the course on xvliich they have entered. 
Their old civilization, while it had some manly features, 
was in many respects incomplete, to use a mild term. In 
their eveiyday occupations and amusements the people 
have many of the habits and cbaracteristics of children, 
and these childish tendencies, it must be .admitted, they 
have shown to some extent in their attempt to adopt a 
civilization to which all their prexious evolution is alien. 
But. however this may be, the Japanese are remarkably in- 
genious, even if it may seem that their ingenuity sometimes 
takes rather a trifling form. Aa an instance, the remarkable 
way in which they have overcome the difficulty presented by 
the frequent occurrence of earthquakes, by the erection of 
]ofty pagodas, is worthy of mention. The sides are erected 
of timber n^ed in quantities that seem at first sight to confer 
a needless strength. But this is soon seen to be a mistake, 
for they Lave to support an enormous quantity of timber 
suspended from the top of the building and reaching to 
within an inch of the ground, and hanging free from tho 
sides like the t lapper of a bell. This enormous pendulum, 
by its clexx-r construction, is enabled to retain its vertical 
position even during the continuance of earthquake shocks, 
and by its swinging the centre of gravity is kept within its 
base. 


Few changes are more striking than that between tho 
former and the present attitude of tho Japanese pcoplo 
toxvnrds foreigners. Jealousy of the foreigner, liowever, 
is still found, though under a somewhat new phase, for tho 
Japanese now indignantly repudiate the assertion of foreign 
superiority in civil and commercial pursnits. They wish 
to obtain tho newly-developed riches of their land f<»r 
themselves, and they are succeeding to a most remarkable 
extent. They were sufficiently conversant with tho laws of 
political economy to jenow that for the full development of 
tho resources of their country both skilled management and 
labour and capital were nocossary, . They were deficient 
in these elements, and their object was to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of obtaining tho requisite 
foreign capital and skill, and still retain tho profits to he 
derived from tho industrial dcx^clopment of the country 
for the benefit of tho Japiuiesc. Foreigners consequently 
found tho various branches of trade in the hands of an 
elaborate system of guilds, or trade “ corporations,” whose 
privileges and monopolies offered serious impediments. 
Tliere is now scarcely a single branch of manufacture, 
from sewing-machines to bricks, and from cotton goods to 
aerated waters, which has not been introduced with thriving 
success into tho country. 

The anny is raised on the Gcnnan model, and a navy of 
respectable dimensions is fast being funned under English 
direction. Tho annual revenue and expenditure are eaeh 
between £13,000,000 and £14,000,000. There is a public 
debt of nearly £70,000,000, of which nc.arly £2,000,000 
is due to foreigners, chiefly English. It was naised for tho 
construction of railways and other reproductive works. 
The finances generally are organized upon a sound basis ; 
a national mint has been est.ablished, a new currency intro- 
duced, and the taxes, formerly paid in kind, must now bo 
paid in coin. The inhTest and expenses of the national 
debt (apart from its redemption) fonn the largest item in 
the budget of 1884, amounting to over £2,900,000. Of 
the total revenue 67 per cent, is derived from the land-tax. 

A very important commercial treaty was concluded at 
Yeddo in 1807, between the Japanese government and the 
rcprcscntatix'cs of Great Britain, France, the United States, 
and Holland. It established a new tariff, neg(»tiatcd on 
the principle of a specific rale, calculated on .a basis of 
6 per cent, of tho v.alue both of imports and exports, and 
has resulted in a barge increase to the trade of the country. 
The Japanese govennnent undertook to establish imtne- 
di.ately a bonded warehouse system, enabling tho foreign 
merchant to re-export uns.alablc gr>ods without the pay- 
ment of duty. The Japanese government have since lighted 
and buoyed the appro.aches. 

The foreign commerce of Japan is chiefly with the United 
States, France, China, and tho United Kingdom. The 
chief articles of export are tea, silk, and lacquered^ ware, 
and the imports arc cotton and cotton manufactures, 
sugar, and woollen goods. The v.alue of the imports is about 
£0,000,000 per annum, and of the exports £7, .500,000. 
The commercial intercourse with the United Kingdom in 
recent years has been os folloxx’s : — 


Exports from Imports of British 
Japan to Home Products 

Great Britain. into Japan. 

1882, . . . £718,915 ... £2,110,151 

1883, . . . C61,912 ... 2,276,673 

1884, . . . CC6,847 ... 2,256,730 

The contagion of example and other influences have 
effected great changes of late years in the character and 
condition even of the artisan class. Nothing more strik- 
ingly exemplifles this perhaps than the growing taste for 
brick or stone-faced houses. This has brought forward n 
class of men who make a specialty of tho work— stone- 
masons, bricklayers, blacksmiths, &c., who, from an inferior 
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position, have pushed themselves into the front ranks. A are used, one practically the Chinese system of Ueographlo 
tirst -class hand will now earn his 6s. a day — a fabulous symbols, the other an alphabet of forty-seven si^ with a 
sum in comparison with what the best workmen dreamed few rompletc monosyllabic symbols. This alplia^t is over 
of obtaining; in tlio “good old days.” 1000 years old. Recently attempts have been strenuously 

Religion, — Shiiituism, or the worship of that sun-goddess made to introduce European letters, and there seems little 
from whom the Mikotlo was supposed to be lineally dc- doubt but that this will be thoroughly accomplished in the 
scended, was the ancient religion of the Japanese, and w*aii immediate future. 

non-idolatrous. Engrafted upon the Shintu, however, were Ui$iuYg , — The remarkable events of the last few years 

^Confucianism and linddliism — both derived from China, have thrown much light on the mystery in which Japan has 
The reforming ministry of 1868 turned its attention to been for ages enshrouded. The country is now* >.tiown to have 
Che national religion; and while refraining from proscribing a written history stretching uninterruptedly ov^ r twenty- 
Ruddliisin altogether, it ordered the destruction of all the six centuries. Its sovereigns have formed oiu- unbroken 
Jhuidhist symbols and images in the temples which had dynasty since 660 B.r., its hrst ruler having been coritem- 
fonnerly been consecrated to Shintu. The tenets of the porary with Nebuchadnezzar and Tullus Ho^tilius. Its 
pn-.sent religion form the basis of the allegiance due from present emperor is tlie 122nd of his race. Its principle^ 
the subject to the sovereign. It is held that the Mikado of .action remained virtually unchanged for twenty-five 
is of divine descent, and by virtue of this descent he claims i centuries, the manners and character^ of its peojile being 
lov.'ilty and obedience a.s bis due. ' almost more striking than its ancient lineage. After tiinrs 

It is woith notice that the representatives of SliintuiMn I persistently shutting itself out from all contact witli the 
h.'ive hopes of propagating their tenets among English- world, it suddenly abandoned its traditions, and is seeking 
men, and that the result of the visit to England of a repre- to change its whole condition, is adopting Pluropean law-, 
sentative of the Japanese govei-nment — a most enlightened and habits, and is taking a place among the nations. A 
and spintually-inindod in.'in, of very liberal views, to report inofct singular re.ietion of public feeling smldenly swept 
on the influence of the Christian religion on public morals away X)rcjudiccs and institutions which seemed immovable, 
— w'as that be reported that Christianity was far more and replaced them by an organization and a tendency in 
powerless than either Shintu or Ruddhisin in preventing } contradiction to the experience and teaching of the past, 
crime, and particularly drunkenness, and it was there- I The empire was unknown to Europeans until discovered 
fore resolved to make no change in the public religion of by the Portuguese ab »ut tiic y. ar 1462. Chr'.'ti.inity was 
Foreign residents arc permitted the free exercise ‘ then introduced by the Jesuit mis'-ionarle-. under the 
of their own leligioiis, but the propagiitioii of them among * ausi>ices of the famous St. Francis Xavier: b’lt owing to 
the native Japanese is regarded with jealousy. I their iiit»*rfeienre with state affairs the enterprise terminated 

Many of the Japanese temples, of which there are no | in a most tragical catastrophe. A ijersecution folh)wed of 
h-ss than 110,000, arc of great extent and magnificence, forty years’ duration, and was only ended by a massacre 
<)>ie of the largest and most celebrated in Yeddo is the j which left not one Christian alive in the empir*'. 
tomple of Asava, situated in one of the most populous j In 1611 the Dutch contrived to obtain permission to 
quaiteis of the city. Ill every tenifdc may be observed j establish a fat‘tory at Firaiids. 'I hey wiie thm at wai* 
the .'amc sterc*<jtypcd features — an altar, an image, chan- I with Spain, and Portugal was at that time under Spanish 
deliers, painting, and trumpery decorations of arlifiewl government; and the HollandtTS, by tluii intrigues, soon 
flowers. An acci'Unt of the “ Revival of Pure Shintu," by . contrived to oust the Portuguese from the empire aijd 
^Ir. Satow, printed for private circulation in 1875, throws ! niom/polize the whole of its foreign commerce. In th* 
inuch light upon this ancient creed. From this it appears reign of Elizabethan English jiMrincr, named William 
that the religious duties of the Japanese consist chiefly in Adams, being wrecked on the coast of Japan, was detained 
worship at the temples, where they display a very reverent 1 a prisoner for life, but obtained sucli influence over the 
behaviour, and the (;bservaucf <*f festivals, pilgiimages, * Tvc«K>n, tluit Ise succeeded in opening up a itmmerciai 
jteriodical .adoration of tutelary divinitie.s, reverence to | intercourse between Japan and England. F< r several 
))areiits, ohedience to magistrates, nn»l iifTerings at the . ye.ars the Eugli-h flag was constantly seen in tl.e .Tapanes** 

tombs of their ancestors. Worship of ancestors is a car- • purts; but during the reign of James 1. the permissi* u w.»< 

dinal point in the creed. Devotion to their ineui(»ry is the ' withdniwn, and the Jajunese ports rigorously cIo^ed again.-r 
inainspiing of all virtues. No one who discliargcs his duty ; all vessels but tlu>$e of the Dutch. 

to them will ever be disre.sjieetful to the god- or to his • European traders remained thus excluded fn m the coi: - 
living parents. ■ merce of Jajun until 1854, when it was tl p wn opt-n :.i 

Langnnge. — ]« the Nimo w:iy as Engli.sli is full of Jjitin the great Western powers by .a treaty enfi iwd hy tii * 
.niul (jreek words, preferring to adopt these exotics rather American squadron uudor Commodore Ferry. It wa> thm 
than lo revive its own obsolete words or extend its own decided that the two imperial ports of Xa.:a>.iki and 

speech, so Japanese lias been for fifteen centuries absorbing Ilakodadi should be free to the ve-sels of a’l T..itioni. for 

the Chinese vocabulary, until it has almost included the conmu reial pui poses, to refit, repn*vi>ii*ii. and ot-iblisli 
entire Chinese language within its own tongue. Never- depots of coal, lu 1858 the Aniericar.-^ m t.. tied a treaty 
tlielchs Japanese has a very distinct diaiacter of its own. on a much more favourable basis, ina-inm ii as it j rovided 
It is not Mongolian, although they who speak it arc of so for a resident minister at the Ci int vf Veddi>. and for the 
pronounced a Mongol ty]>c. It is not monosyllabic but I uponingof tliejK)rtsof Kauagaw.i, Xagas:iki. and Hakodadi, 
agglutinative. Its structure is of the simplest kind; hardly while the two priiieifial citu's, Yeddo and Osaka, were also 
any distinction exists between noun and verb; nor h:is it any releiiscd from the oblivion of centuries. In the summer of 
detiiiito flexion, preferring, like ourselves, the use of p,ar- | the same year the K.ul of Elgin, on the p.irt of Great 
tides and auxiliaries. Pronouns are almost crowded out ; l^ritain, and Ihiii'ii Gros. on belialf of France, haxing suc- 
hy the largo use of complimentary titles— 'A state of speech i cessfully coucludeJ a mission to the Chinese court, pio- 
which our own parliaincutary debates wrill dimly make j ceetUd to Japan with a jKjwerful fleet, oiul negotiated a 
intelligible: “The right honourable gentleman said that I tre.aty which conferred on European powers the privileges 
the noble lord, in alluding to tho gallant member who spcike • prevu»usly conceded to the United States. It was signed 
before tho senior member for South Lancashire, used these in due form at Yeddo, on 26th August, 1858. 
words,” &c. Rut as it is considered fwlito to use Chinese The treaty of Lord Elgin was negotiated with the Japanese 
phrnsvs, Jupancso becomes less and less used in litcrarv Shiogoon iii the belief that he was the sole temporal sovi*- 
work. It is very agreeable to hoar. Two kinds of w i iiing reign of the islands, while tho sway of the Mikado w.as pui ely 
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spiritiml. The Sliiopcoon himself so far presumed upon the 
ignorance of the harbarians ns to call himself Tycoon, a 
title iini’lying sovereignty, and dropped that of Shiogoon, 
which, translated, is simply commander-in-chief. Although, ‘ 
however, the Shiogoon was theoretically only the general ' 
of the >o\i-u'ign, yet in re.ality ho was sovereign of the ' 
ricl.c.-l and ini'st popnlous districts of Japan. It is true ' 
lie only exercised a feudal superiority over the great daiinios ' 
or priiues who>e temtories wore included in his dominions; 
but fi«>nt the seventeenth century, when the eoinniander- 
in-chief of the day as>erted his independence — and since j 
which time the dignity had been transmitted as hercdil:iry— ; 
the daimios of the southern districts appear to have rccog- ' 
nized him ,as the head of their order, to whom they owed 
fcnd.il i bedienoe. Meanwhile the Mikado lived apart in 
his holy city of Kioto, suiTounded by his court nobles, and 
exercising but small influence on the pt^litics of .Ijipan. 

In 18 til serious ditVerences arose between some of the 
daiinios and the 8hio2:o"n, ostensibly on account of the 
conce*‘'«ioii> the latter had made to the foreign barbarians, 
and a ,>tato of civil war commenced. A league was formed 
by some of tliC more powerful daiinios, who sought to 
sanctify their cause by invoking the divine right of the 
''*ik.odo. an attribute which had long fall«‘n into abeyance 
so far as temporal sovereignty went. They obtained a 
ih-crte in their favour from the *• Son of the gods,*’ and then 
hr^aight tlieir troops into the field to support the authority 
of the veiit.able mon.irch. The Shiogoon for the time had 
the advantage, and the daiinios had the additiuiul mis- 
fortune to incur lliitish displca'^urc by the murder of 
several of our countrymen. A llriti^h Njuadron, under 
.\dmiral Knpir, homharded and destroyed Kagosinia .and 
Simi»iU'*aki, the cities of tlic otTending daiinios. ThU 
j.r.H,f rf Kur< pean power appe,ars to iia>e changed the face 
of atlair", and thenceforward the Knglish came to a good 
imder.-tandiiig with the d.ainiios, who h.a<l piMfessed them- 
selves th«ir mo^t deterndned en«*inies. The Shiogoon died 
at the close <»f iSfifJ, and the Mikado &oine months later. 
The latttr wa^ succeeded by Ins son, the ]»iesent sovereign, 
then a boy of eleven, and ^oon after the daimios suet ceded 
in complLtely defeating the new Shiogoon, whose office 
they deelaied abolished, and pn»clah!icd the undi\ided 
soveroigiity of the Mikado. This was the great n*voIuti(»ii 
of 18h8. whicli originated the new era of Japanese politics. 

Tlie Shiogoi.n liaving fallen, the bonds whicli had held 
the great feudatories together dining so many ceiiturhs 
were broken, and there was left no common superior, 
except ill so far as the Mikado might claim a titular 
supremacy, which lie had no means at his command to 
enforce. The crisis was momentous, ami for a time it 
seemed as if the cemntry wa.s to be decentralize*! even more 
than before, as if thenceforth each daiiriio would set up for 
himself, and as if Japan must be portioned out among so 
many petty potentates, who would wage perpetual war 
until the stronger shonld swallow the weaker. The .sur- 
prising event which followed showed that the daiinios had 
the patriotism to foresee and the wisdom to avert such a 
calamity. In a petition to the Mikado they laid down their 
power at his feet, and placed their territories and their j 
M>ldi» rs at his absolute disposal. Nor was their offer by 
any means a mere figure of speech. The newly- formed 
ministr}- of the Mikado took them literally at their word. ‘ 
I heir voty title of daimios was abolished, tlieir feudal towns | 
and territories were converted by imperial mandate into | 
free towms and territories holding directly of the crown ; ! 
the ex-daimios were commanded to come and live in resi- 
dence at the court, while functionaries from Yeddo were 
sent to replace them as governors and prefects in their 
hereditary provinw*.H. In a word, the feudal system was 
at one stroke swept away, and tlie Mikado appropriated 
to himself all the authority which his nobles had exercised 
irresponsibly from time immemorial ; and he was obeyed. 


The passion for innovation has been carried to rather 
absurd extremes — imperial decrees, for iiMtiince, having 
abolished mats in the houses, and enforced the Kuropc‘iin 
mode of wearing the hair under penalties. Of greater 
importance was the inauguration of numerous public works 
of utility, the formation of factories, the building of public 
offices and barracks, the organization of a postal sL*r\*ice, 
the making of roads and embanking of rivers, the con- 
struction of railways and telegraphs, and the erection of 
lighthouses and improvement of harbours to faeilitate the 
trado and commerce of the country. 

“Japan: its History, Traditions, and Religions, witl» 
the Narrative of a Visit in 1«79,” by Sir K. J. Reed (Lon- 
don, 1880); “ Japan: its Architecture, Art, and Art Manu- 
factures,” by Christopher Dresser (London, 1882); “A 
Handbook for Travellers in Central and Northern Japan,” 
by E. M. Satow and A. G. S. Hawe.s (London, 1882); 
“ .Tapan : Travels and Researches, undertaken at the cost 
of the rrussian (iovenimeiit,” by J. J. Rein (Loud., 1881). 

JAPAN'NZNG is the art of producing a highly var- 
nished surface on wood, metal, or other hard subst.uiee, 
sometimes of one colour only, but iiiuro commonly figured 
and urnamented. The process lias received its name from 
that of the island of Japan, whence articles so varni.slied 
were first brought to Euro|)e ; though the manufacture is 
.iImj extensively practised by the Chinese, Siamese, Hunnese, 
and otlier nations of Eastern A.^ia. among whom it nas 
suggested most ])robahly by the possession of a tree which 
ailurds with little preparation a beautiful >.11111^11 exceed- 
ingly well adapted for the i»urpose, ainl wliieh lindens 
belter than tho.se prepared in Europe, 

The appctirance of japanned work is .as various ns the 
taste and fancy of the artists employed upon it. Some- 
times it is a plain black or red, >\ith u gihled or p.iinted 
l»order; or it is an imitation of marble, of fine-grained or 
rare wood, or of tortoise-.shell ; sometimes a drawing, with 
high filli^h, brilliant colour, and .«>howy patterns; :ind 
occasionally fine copper-plate engravings arc applied to 1 

■ j:ip.anoed surface with good effect. In all cases the work 
is highly pulislied and varnished. Japanning is applied to 

, ladies* work-boxes and w'ork-tablcs, to toilet-hoxes, cabinet^, 
tea-caddies, fire-screens, tea-trays, bread- ba>kcts, Riuitlers 
and trays, candlesticks, and a variety of other articles. 

I The japanning material consists of aninn* «ir e*)j».al ^ar- 
^ nish, mixed wiili different suhstances, according to tlie 

■ intended colour of the ground. After being \ariiishe<l 

■ writh this mixture the articles aic Invited in an oven till 
perfectly dry. In the better class of goods the process is 
repeated several times to insure a gt»od ground. When 
thoroughly dry, after the last applic.ition, they arc painted 
and gilded as required, after which nothing remains but tin* 
finishing. This is a very Hunplo process; the woikmaii 

j chooses a suitable varnish, and pa.s.sc8 it over the work witli 
j a brush several times, until he judges the coating to lie 
: thick enough to bear the polish. It is nn important jire- 

■ caution not to b<*gin the varnishing until the preceding 
work is thoroughly dry, and to dry perfectly each coat. 

, When thick enough, the varnish is polished by nibbing it 
[ with a rag dipped in finely powdered tripoli or rotten-stone. 
Towards the end of the operation a little oil is also applied 
to the rag; and the work is completed by rubbing with oil 
alone, to clear off the powder or any other impurity. In 
the manufaeturc of pajnertnachi the process is very simi- 
lar to japanning, lacquering is also done in the sam«» 
way, but this word is more generally applied to metal 
article.s. Birmingham is the great centre of this manufac- 
ture, It IS there carried on to a very great extent. It is 
also prosecuted with spirit and success at Bilston and 
Wolverhampton. 

JARGCiON' is a colourless and smoky-tinted variety 
of ZiKcoN (ZrOjSiOf); it occurs mostly in Ceylon, and 
as it somewhat resembles the diamond, nlthougli of much 
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inferior hardness, it is sometimes sold as an inferior Jaaminum SamhaciA celebrated by Persian #md Arabi.m 
diamond. • poets for the exquisite fragrance of its white flowers ; they 

JAR'OSLAVt a government of Russia in Europe, are used in China to scent tea, and double flowers are 
buundedby Vologda on the N., Kostroma on the E., Vladimir oflered in India to Vishnu. Some species have yellow 
on the S., and Tver on the W.; gi-eatcst length and breadth, flowers. There are about 100 species, one native in south 
100 miles and 140 miles respectively. It is traversed by Europe, the rest in Asia, Africa, or Australia. They are 
the Volga, which receives in this government its tributaries all shrubs, often climbers. They are distinguished by the 
the Mologa and Sheksna. Possessing a healthy climate fleshy, indehiscent fruit, with en ct exalbuminous seeds, 
and a jiuro atmosphere, it is yet subject to very long and JA'SON (Cr. the leader of the Argonaut.^, was 

unusually severe winters. Almost all the land is cultivated, one of the iEolids of Thessaly. His unde, who had 
although it seems to bo far from fertile; but apples and usurped the kingdom of lolkos, caused Jason to he thrown 
cherries are produced in great abundance in the south ; and out when an infant to die; but the boy was siucd and taken 
there aro manufactures of woollens, linens, cottons, &c. to the Centaur Cheiron, who brought him u{». When he 
Its chief export is fl8h,with which the Volga and its tribu- had arrived at manhood JaM-n learnt his real slat**, and at 
taries alxiuud in this government. The area is 14,000 once set out to chiiin his kingtloin. Crossing the liver 
wjuarc miles; population, 1,060,000. Knipeus, swollen in flood, with the help of the godd*s.s 

.Iako.si.av, the capit.al of the above government, is situ- Hera, he lost one s.andal. Now the king, Pdlas, had been 
ated on the right bank of the Volga, where it is joined hy warned against resisting a onc-sandalled in.in, and con>-c- 

tho Kutorsl. It is defended by a fort, and situated on ' quently when the youth appeared his foititude gav** w.iy 

slightly clov;itcd ground. With a superior college, it pos- ' and he agreed to descend from the throne, provided only 
sesses manufactures of linen and silk goods, leather, soap, | Jason should **earn his spurs'* by some great enterpri.-'e. 
&r., and a considerable transit trade, e.speeially in leather • He prop(>sed therefore that he should feteli the gulden 
,and linen. It was founded in 1025, hy .faroslav (fioni | fleece from Kolchis (or Colchis). J.ison at once agreed 
whom it derives its name), the son of Vladimir the Great, * to attempt this. The journey is narrated in the article* 
hut it is indebted t«» Peter the Great for its present im- 1 AjKioNAtT*^, with the successful issue, incluiling the 
purtanco. Population, 20,000. I marrmge of .Ia‘ion with Medea (Medeia), the daughter of 

JAR'ROW-ON-TYNE, a municipal borough of Kng- ; the King of Kolchis, and her tlight with her husband to 
laud, situated on the Tyne, 7 miles soutii'Cast of Newcastle j Greece. lJut on j)*-esentiiig tl.c golden fleece, gained at 
and 310 miles from London by the Great Nurtheni Railw.iy. | such terrible cost, .Ta-*-*!! found iVlias det» nuia«d now to 
The cln\f huilJiiigs are, the parish church of St. PaulS I attempt to ret.iin the thrrine. JaMiu aKo di'.i'o>i.n.d that 
uhieh stands on the site of the church which first received j hi^* father, the rightful voveriigii of Iulkf»s, Lad b»»n put to 
t lie remains of the Venerable Rede, who was a native <»f the ; de.ith by IVlias. He bunud for re\e»rje, but was i.ut 
Nillage, Christ Church, se\eral dissenting cluipels, and a' strong enough to obtain it. Under the.se oiri‘um*‘t.inces he 
Ihiinan Catholic place of worship, the town-hall, and an applied for help to wlio was skiiN d in rnajic. 

ho.vpit:il. There i.s also a public park. The Tyne Docks, iViias was idd. and Midea, feigning acquiescence in ln« 
which arc situated heie, cover with their quays and build- sovei».ignt\, sh.owed Lia daughltrs a maj:ical potn ri, in 
ings about acres. There are mannfactur(‘S of p.iper whidi when she had boiled a ram. kilud and cut into 
and chemicals, large iron hliipbuildiiig jards and iron • pieces, it came out not tidy aliv** and whole, but as a 
foundiies, but coal mining and shipping chiefly employ the young lamb. The daujhter.s of IMi.is. hr jmig to r«-t< re 
inhabitants. The cor jK)r.at ion, created in 1«76, consists of juuth to their father, killed him and hacked him to pi. ei-*. 
six iildoriiun and eighteen councillors, from whom the hc*ping fora like iC'ull. of course in Neverthele^*. 

mayor i.s clio.^di. The jxjpulation in was 25.2iM;. . .Liscn did not get his kingdom, for the pet pie. under the 

JA'SHER, BOOK OF, or thc*‘Botik of the Upright,*' ' son of I’tlias, rcse ag.iinst the m.igiciaus and diovc th.- n 
is twice refi'rred to in the Old Testament .as a work of aw.iy. They went to Corinth and ruled j.t.iee.abiy fi.r ten 

.authority (.Josh. x. 1.3; 2 S.am. i. 18). Many conj«c- : ve.irs. J.k*un then fell in love with Kreoiis.i (Lat. C’n 

tures have been funned concerning the author and con- : daughter of Kreuii. supreme king of the c .untrv. Mede.i. 
tents of this book, but the work .appears to have Ixa ii lost ' stung by jealousy, d.ished mit lu-r children’s br.ains, set tire 
before the time of Hie llahyloni.sli captivity. In the year i to the palace, and murdered Kreonsa with a poisoned rul i. 
17.31 a pretended translation was published by a printer j flying otfto .Athens in a car drawn by dr.igoiis. At 
of the name of Hive, In 1866 Dr. J. IV, Donaldson published ; she lived with .Egons sume time, but eventually nturrid .u 
a wr»ik iu which he endeavoured to prove that none of the her car to Kolchi.s. .T.i}ion retiring in the extremipv cf 
hooks of the (Id Testament were written before the time grief to the sacred giove where reposed the ship Aiujo. 
of Solomon, and then only xls fragments, which lio thinks w:ts cru.'«he»l by the heavy stern, wliich broke .may fioiii 
formed tho Hook of Josher, and that these fragments were the hull and fell upon him. 

aften\nrds worked up into tho shape of the existing books, JA'SON (Gr. /atonX Tyrant of riiera?. and logos, 
at least ns far as the Psalms. This theory Wtis combated or supreme military chief, of Tlie.^'^aly. .•‘ucceoded his father 
by the Rev. .J. J. S. IVrowno and others, and it h.as met in the sovenignty in n.i*. 3l>5, .and sown became master of 
with but little support cither in Gennany or England. the whole of Thes.Nalv. As Thebes and .‘^p.irta were fight- 
JAS'MINB or JSS'SABONX is the cominon n.amc ing a duel to the death, .Jason ^o^e to alino>t supremo 
for the genus of plants Josminum, which gives its name to pt.wer in Greece. He w.as ^ery friendly with Timotheos, 
the tribe .Jasminea) of tho olivo order (Ii.kac'K.k. Tho rdopida-s, Isokr.at6s, &e., making it his business to culti- 
Gommon White Jasmine (JatvUuum officinaW) is a native v.ato the friendship of nil the be>t men in Greece. As a 
of tho East, aud was intr^nced into England ns long ago general he was very skilful, and showed promise of brilliant 
^ the middle of tho sixteenth century. The fragrance of abilities. .Just as his .ambition was on the point of being 
jasmine is peculiar, and has not yet been artificially imitated, grjitified, he fell by assa.ssi nation at a banqnet n.c. 370. 
The perfmno can be extracted from the flowers, but for JAS'PBR (Gr. Ja^^pis) is an impure opaque crypto- 
tliis purpose tbeSi)anuih Jasmine Min grandijitmimX crystalline variety of qu:irtz, containing argillaceous matter 
a native of Toba^, is grafted on the cominon jasmine, m» and red or yellow oxide of iron ; it also occurs green. Tl.e 
as to combine its larger and more fragrant flowers with a yellow varieties .are converted to red on beating, by the 
self-supporting stock. Tho blossoms aro spread on cotton expulsion of w*ater from tho hydrated yellow iron oxide, 
cloths saturated with olivo or ben oil, or in glass tr.ays Josjht is qnito opaque, hard, and was much used as :i 
covered with a hiyer (half an inch thick) of purified lard, scab stone and for purposes of sculpture. The most wilued 
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vrorc the black ami ilark -screen varieties. Jasper was regarded 
as symbolical of St, Peter in tlio middle ages. It is 
mentioned in the Kevelation of St. John as the stone 
forming one of the courses in the New Jerusalem, and it 
is also mentioned as the third stone in the second row of 
the .le^vi^h higli-priesPs ephod. 

The most important varieties of jasper arc, ribbon 
jasper, in which there are broad stripes of green, yellow, 
gray, led, brown; Egyptian jasper, where these bands occur 
in irregular concentric zones; ruin jasper, when ruin-like 
markings occur on a dark ground. Porcelain jasper is clay 
<-r slate altered or baked by igneous rooks. 

JAS'SY or YASSY. a town ccrt.‘iinly dating back to 
the fourteenth century, and claiming to have existed in the 
time of the Homan Empire as Jasfiorittm Mutiicipium, 
formerly capital of the principality of Moldavia, and now 
the chief town of a district in Houmania, stands on the 
Baglui, a tributary of the Pruth, partly on a hill, and 
partly on a plain near the river, 1 GO miles west-iiortli-wcst 
of Odessa. The country around is rich and fertile, and the 
<'ity had formerly a very pretty appearance, the houses 
being interspersed with gardens ami plantations; but great 
part of it was burned in 1822, and it luis been only partially 
rebuilt in an inferior style. The citadel, on an eminence 
opp«jsitc the former palace of the hospodar, is the only 
d**fence of the place. Jassy is the seat of an archbishop 
and a prefect, and has several churclies — Greek, Lutheran, 
ntid Homan C.itholic ; several convents, and synagognes. a 
gymnaMnm, girls’ industrial school, museum, and numerous 
educational establishments in addition to the university, 
and a large hospital. A great improvement on the con- 
dition of the town has been bronght about by the intro- 
duction of asphalt as paving in the princifj.al streets. 
Thcrc is a considerable trade, in the hands of the Jews, in 
coni, wax, honey, wine, tallow, hides, and canvas. Popu- 
lati"n. Pfi,0(i0. 

JATS, the name given to one of the races in India, 
'estimated to form two-fifths of the population of the Pnn- 
j,ih, half that of the Hajput States, and which is also widely 
scattered throughout the Xorth-westeni Provinces. Orien- 
talists are not agreed as to the probable origin of this 
people, but from considerations derived from the study of 
their language some scholars arc disposed to regard them 
as the earliest Aryan settlers in the valley of the Indus. 
They are chiefly devoted to agriculture and to the breeding 
of cattle and camels, being very skilful in the latter de- 
partment of industry. Some of them follow the vocation 
of itinerant traders, and travel far beyond the confines of 
India with their wares. Tluiy have no distinctive religion, 
but follow that of the district where they arc located, the 
forms chiefly adopted being Hrahmanism (without cuistc), 
Mohammedanism, and the Sikh religion. Among the 
ditferent theories that have been propounded to account for 
the origin of the gypsies, one of the most reasonable is that 
which regards them as derived from the Jats of India. 

JAUN'DICX and IC'TERUS. names given in incdi- 
< to that condition in which the excretion of the bile 
being ])rcvcnted, it is retained in the blood or reabsorbed 
and ditTused throughout the system. Anything which 
obstructs the main trunk of the bile-ducts, as gall-stones, 
round werme, or other foreign bodies filling its canal, 
morbid alf«ration8 of the liver or duodenum, or of the 
duct it'-elf, tumours or enlargements of adjacent organs, 
and inflammation of the liver, will produce jaundice. It 
may also arise from mental causes, and extreme anger, fear, 
or anxiety are sometimes quickly followed by the appear- 
ance of jaundice. The most frequent cause, however, is 
from the serretion of the bile b<;ing suppressed or deficient 
through some temporary diwjrder of the liver, and in the 
majority of ca.%s the prognosis is favourable. The symp- 
toms of jaundice art* the appearance of a yellow tinge in 
the whites of the eyes, the roots of the nails, then in the 


skin of tlio face and neck, and lastly of the whole body. 
The urine becomes of the colour of safiroii^or dark rod, 
or even brownish-black, w*liilo the motions are pale or drab 
coloured, and of unusually oilensivo odour. There is also 
considerable derangement of digestion, bringing on flatu- 
lence and constipation, loss of appetite, a bitter ttisto in 
the mouth, hendiicho and vomiting, and accompanied by 
great depression of spirits. 

It is impossible that any one mode of treatment should 
be adopted for a symptom depending on such varied causes. 
Whore the obstruction is mechanitvil, the jaundice is of 
course curable only by removal of its evident cause ; and in 
organic disease of the liver it is but the symptom of a more 
important disease to which the treatment must he dire(‘tod. 
In the more common cases arising from congestion of the 
liver, treatment consists in limiting the diet to such articles 
as arc light and easy of digestion, and the administration 
of suitable purgatives, such as rhubaib, podophyllum, and 
mercuiy*, or the aperient minn-al waters. Diaphoretics 
and diuretics, to promote the action of the skin and kidneys, 
are also useful; and inspissated ox-gall, in doses of fnan 5 to 
10 grains, inclosed in capsules, is sometimss given to afsist 
the digestive process. In favourable cases recovery usu.*illy 
takes place within a fortnight or three weeks, but there is 
often a good deal of weakness for a considerable peri<>d 
afterw.'irds. 

JA'VA, one of the Greater Sunda Islands, belonging to 
Holland, is situated between 5° 52' and 8° 46' S. lat., and 
between 105° 11' and 11*1° 3*1' K. Ion. The length is C28 
miles; the breadth varies from 40 to 130 miles. The area, 
including Madura, is 51,961 square miles, and the popula- 
tion in 1881 was 19,992,012. The shores ni*e washed by 
the Indian Ocean, the Java Sea, the Straits of Sunda, and 
the Straits of Hali, The island of Madura, .almost close to 
Java, is 91 miles long, and 31 miles wiilt* in the widest part. 

Surface and SoiL — The Ronthern coast in its whole 
extent is high and steep. It runs in a continuous line, with 
few indentations, and those not deep. Consequently there 
are few places which have gwd anchorage. 'Fhe hilly 
country, which is contiguous to the southern coast, rUes 
rapidly as we advance inland, and attains towards the 
middle of the island a mean elevation of more than 1000 
feet, where it extends in elevated plains with an uneven or 
hilly surface. Several ridges traverse this elevated region, 
liaving numerous volcanic peaks, some of which attain on 
elevation of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, and the loftiest, 
Senieru, 12,238 feet. The lailly district contains also some 
extensive plains and fertile valleys, inclosed hy the peaked 
1 idges. This elevated area terminates to tlie north in rather 
a steep slope, and between it and the Java Sea extends a 
flat country, which descends impt'rcoptibly from the f<x)t of 
the hills to the very shoies, where it is frequently covered 
with swamps. The northern cc*ast is lined by iiiiinerons 
small islands and marked by many projecting points and 
headlands. Accordingly harbours abound, and the adjacent 
Bras arc navigated by numerous vessels of small tonnage. 

The soil of .Java is generally deep and rich. The best 
soils are alluvial, along the liods of the rivers, but the fer- 
tility of the whole island is far above the average. Java is 
watered by numerous rivers, but few of them have a con- 
Fiderablo course on account of the comparative narrowness 
of the island. Five or six are navigable at nil times to a 
distance of some miles from the coast, but large deposits of 
mud arc going on all along the coast. The rest, in num- 
ber many hundreds, are used to irrigate the fields. The 
chief rivers are the Solo and the Kodiri or Surabaya. There 
are swamps, but no lakes. In Java, os in other countries 
lietwcen the tropics, the year is divided into a wet and a 
diy season, and these seasons depend on the periodical 
winds. Hurricanes are very rare, but thunderstonns ore 
frequent and destructive, and earthquakes are common in 
the vicinity of the volcanoes. 
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Tl)OUj;li not equal to tlio HInduH in agriculture, the 
Javanese are <ar superior to their immediate neighbours of 
the other islands. They are well noqiiaiiitcd with tlio culti- 
vation of rice and other grains, and with the advantages of 
irrigation. Wheat was introduced by the Dutch, and is cul- 
tivated on the more elevated lands. Millet is grown in some 
places on a limited scale. Among the many esculent roots 
cultivated the principal are the yam, the sweet potato, the 
Java potato, arrow-root, the common potato, artichokes, 
cabbages, and pease. The Javanese also cultivate cucumbers, 
onions, capsicums, cocoa-nuts, ground-nuts, arcca palm, 
betel, tobacco, coffee, sugar, pepper, cardamoms, ginger, 
cotton, and great varieties of dye-stuffs and fruits. The 
cinchona plant has been introduced with great success. 
Java is the granary of the Asiatic Archijielago, and is sup- 
posed to be capable of supporting many times its present 
population, only about one-thiixl of the surface being 5 ’et 
under culture; its temperature, hot in tlio plains (ranging 
from 85® to 94® F.ahr.), is cooler in the elevated parts, and 
the liigliest peaks are often covered with ice. The climate, 
except in the marshy regions of the north, is healthy, hut 
enervating to Europeans after a stay of any duration. The 
vegetation is magniricent, and the mountain and forest 
frconery vciy grand. Between 2000 and 5000 feet the 
forests and ravines exhibit the greatest number of be.auti- 
ful and striking tropiciil forms. Of these perhaps the most 
remarkable is the tree-fern, “ with its feathery crown,” 
wliieh reaches 50 feet in height. The palm and ginger 
tiibes, begonia and melastomas, with ferns, lycopcxls, and 
cj>iphytous orchids, characterize this zone. At 5000 feet 
cquisetums appear, at 6000 feet raspberries abound, and to 
7000 feet there are many edible species of Kubus. At 7000 
feet cypresses appear, forest trees dwindle, and mosses and 
lichens arc abundant. At about 8000 feet European forms 
of vegetation come on, many species at this lieight and up- 
wnnis being identical with those common in Groat Britain. 
At 9000 feet altitude, on Pangerango Mountain, south-east 
of Batavia, the royal cowslip or imperial primrose is met 
with, which is said to be found nowliere eUe in the world. 
It groups to the height of 3 feet, with root-leaves 18 inches 
long, and has a straight stem with whorls of flowers like a 
cowslip. The highest summits have gnarled bushes, grassy 
rio.ss<*s and lichens, and many flowering plants of European 
species. Another plant peculiar to Java is the upas or 
chettik, known to us as the poibon tree ( J rfocCTr/>C(r, Jii- 
tiariB toricaria)^ whose juice contains strychnia, but which 
does not, as the fable asserts, exhale poison. 

In mineral w'ealth tlio island is not rich; a little gr»M 
dust is found in some of the streams; coal of an inferior 
quality occurs extensively; sulphur, marble, salt, and a 
j»cculiar kind q| edible clay are worked by the natives. 

There are liO elephants, camels, or asses. The horses 
are of a Miiall breed, but strong, fleet, and well made. 
BnflhIcH's are numerous, and of greater use in agriculture 
than any other animal. Black cattle and goats arc com- 
mon, but sheep and hogs scarce. There arc tigers, tiger 
cats, Jco|>.aids, j.ickals, rhinoceroses, and other wild ani- 
mals, and also crocodiles and ser|)ents. Domobtie fowl 
and fish arc very abundant. 

Political Dinsions^ Totctis^ The government is 
administered by a govcmor-gcneml (who has authority 
over all the Dutch East Indian colonies), assisted by a 
secretary-general and a council of four members, of Dutch 
descent. Three superior tribunals and courts-martial are 
seated at Batavia, Samarang, and Surabaya, the whole being 
anbordioato to a supreme court at Batavia. There is complete 
religious toleration, and Europeans are not preventctl from 
going to Java, though the permission of the governm*- 
general is necessary to their settling there. Java is divided 
into twenty-two residences, in each of which are a Knix*- 
pean governor and secretary and various subresidents. 
These provinces are subdivided into an'ondisseincnts and 


communes, in each f)f which there is a justicoAf the peace. 
The most considerable and remarkable towns in the country 
are on or near the northern shores. Batavia is the capital 
All the towns are in tlie Dutch po.s.sessions. There are 
several native states in the interior under Dutch protection. 
Increasing interest is being shown by tljc authorities in the 
education of both Europeans and natives. 

Covirnerce, <jrc. — Java is extremely well adapted for an 
extensive commerce. Tlie island itself i.*, rich in produc- 
tions, and its northern coasts, which are accessible to ves- 
sels ail the year round, lie oppjsite the riche'.t countries of 
Asia. Besides this, the Dutch governme nt lias made it the 
Centre of all tlie trade which Holland carri'*s on with its 
extensive settlements in the Indian Archipelago. Hence 
the transmission of native produce to other countries and 
the hnportation of foreign commodities are both vtry larg". 
T1 h» imports comprise cottons, woollens, and other mam;- 
factured goods, wim-**, spirits, iron, hardwares, machinery, 
opium, and articles of luxury. The comirieree is chietly 
carried on by the Dutch East India Comp.iny. .and tlir* 
Netherlands absorb fully five-sevenths of tlie whole. Ba- 
tavia is the centre of at least half of the general traiie. 
The exports of Javan produce, except to Holland, .arc coin- 
p.'iratively trifling, c.ausod by the restrictive duties charged 
on them when shipped to any other couiitn*. The chief 
articles arc sugar, tea. coffee, indigo, rice, hides, tobacco, 
caoutchouc, and edible birds’ nests. 

The total v.ahie cf merch.indise and specie imported into 
Java is nearly 414.000,000 per annum, and th.it of the ex- 
ports jCo. 000,000. .almost the entire trade being w'ith tli'* 
Netherlands. There is, however, a growing trade with the 
Ignited Kingdom. Public improvements b.ave of late year’s 
been much extended. Good roads tr.iversc the island in 
its (uitire l<*ngth. and railway communication is oxtcmling. 
Commercial station'^ h.ave been pl.'jnted in the island, and 
regular steam communication is kept up witli Singapore. 

The manner in which the colony was formerly held caused 
it to be an extremely lucrative p<»ss«?s‘»ion. but the effect of 
the system on the inhabitants w as dcgi*adingiii tl'.ei*stremi*. 
'I he leading feature of the Dutch sy-stem was the own* r- 
ship by the slate of all the hinds In the i^la^d. All ti c 
island w;is administered on this fixating, with the oxcej>ti‘’n 
of a couple of quasi-independent states, ruled by nat!\'* 
princes under the e\es of a Dutch prditical agent .ind t!.- 
guns of a Dutch garri'-on. The whole population was n-^t 
only bound d«»wn to the soil, but limited rig(ironsly t" 
the productions to be raised npoii it. The produce w.in 
brought into government markets and bt-ught at guM i.i- 
ment prices. :inJ tliomarpn between the sums it fetclieii in 
J.ava and at Amsterdam was ahvays great and often fd u- 
lou’«. The system, however, is now being gr.ulu illy .'ib> 1-hed 
by an Agr.irian Act for the Dutch E.i^t Indian pt 
The im*-! import.int clauses of this Act ;ire tin: land 
lc.ases may bo granted for periods not oxoocdhi/ seventy- 
fivo ye.ars, and in reality invites the immigrili 'n and colon- 
ization wliieh for so long had been ^tud'l m-K di-'i t-uraged. 
Holland, in short, tlirew open to the world the rich 
garden she had previously made a clo^e monopoly of, and 
renounced the right of the crown ti»all the lands cultivated 
by the ii.atives ; and when tl.e illimitable resources of the 
colony are considered, it is m ''re than likely that the new 
IH>licy will be c\en more remunerative than the old. 

luhobiinnts . — The n.ative.s «if Java belong to the widely- 
spread race of iJie Malays. They are short, thickset, and 
robii'Jt. The rcligi«'n is Moli.uninedanism, modified by 
Buddhism. Three diffenmt di.ilecU of the Malay hangiiage 
are sicken on the island, hut they have also an ancient 
sacred l.’iiigii.'ige, e.alled Kawi, which contain'^ a great numlvr 
of S.inskrit woids. The Javanese have a native litenatnre. 
whieli, however, is not rich. They have also translation «4 
fruin the Sanskrit and Anabic. In civilization the .l.arancso 
are much superior to all other n.ations who inhabit the 
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Iiulian Archipolrt^o. They show skill in manufactures of 
cotton, silk, and shippiiifr. The music of the Javanese is 
very peculiar. In April, 1883, some Dutch gentlemen 
bro'ugiit a i/inuehn, or complete orchestra, to London, and 
npjM'ituuity was taken to critically examine it. All the 
instrument.-, or practically all, are percussive. There are 
wikhIcii plates, resting on a light frame, ns in the hormo- 
]iie<m. and with sp.are plates to enable the scale to bo 
ehani;^; metal plates, or rather bars, of copper and sil- 
M*r; and bells shaped like an iincrted kettle with a hollow 
U'ss i.n the top, placed on a frame and struck from above 
I'll the boss. They have also drums and tomtoms. A sort 
I f llute is the only non-percus>ivo instrument. The scale 
wa- .-o peculiar that its law could not be discovered. 

JIUtovi/. -'^hwA w’as under Hindu sovereigns till 1 178, 
when it was conquered by the Arabs. It contains tlio 
ruins of scvii.il cities and temples, the principal being 
Mojopahit, the hiriner capital. 

The Tort iiguesc reached Java m loll, and soon after ' 
beg.iii to form ."in.ill M-tllements. The Dutch established , 


sirc.ak; the qnill feathers of the wings are black, with the 
outer webs of the primaries dusky-white, andcA pure white 
spot near the base of the secondaries ; the primary wing- 
coverts arc barred with black, white, and bright blue, and 
! the tail feathers are black. The jay is well known in 
England and the southern parts of Scotland, but it is be- 
coming rare in Scotland and in some parts of England, owing 
to the pei'secntion which it sufl'ers from gamekeepers aiul 
gardeners. It inhabits the thick woods, and builds its 
nest either in a tall bush or among the lower branches of a 
tree, but always in a situation which affords it a safe con- 
cealment. The nest is cup-shaped, and composed ext»*r- 
! nally of small sticks and twigs lined with roots and grasses. 

I The eggs, w hich arc from four to seven in number, arc of a 
givenish-wliito colour, minutely speckled with light brown. 
The young birds accompany their parents for several weeks 
The food of the jay consists partly of insects and worms, 
and partly of vegetable matters, especially acorns and 
beech ma.st, its predilection for which is alluded to in it.s 
specitic name. It is fond of peas and ripe fruits. Its 


tlu*in<i‘l\os at Rant.nn in 1575, and iii 
ir.02 the lIng’Mi erected a factory at the 
same plaee, was the first po>^es>k)n 

of the Kncl’^h in the East Indies. But 
tin* Eng!i-)j, as well as the Portuguese, 
sotn obligevl to give w*ay to the 
Duteli, who built the town of Batavia, and 
by dfgrees cnlargeil their dominion, until 
thc> Mioceeded. about the middle of the last 
century, in dividing the i.mpire of the Snsu- 
liunaii into two part^, and appropriating 
tin* gre.ittr ]»<)rti'.u of it to thein>elves. 
When Holland was united to the Ereiich 
Empire, tlic Briti-li took possession of the 
i-land in 1811. bn t restored it to the Dutcli 
after the fall of Bonapaitc, in I8l0. 

JAV'EliIN-SNAKE. Sec A< onti.\>. 

JAXAR TES, 01 SIR DARIA, a river 
(-f A-iii, rises in several heads on the noith- 
west base of the Teugri-Khan or highest 
mountain of the Thian-Shan, 79^ 30' E. 
Ion. Tr.aver>ing the mountain valleys south 
of Lake Issik-kul and the province of Fer- 
ghana or Khokand, under the name of the 
Nariii. in a direction west-south-west b>r 
650 inile>, it escapes from tht* narrow 
valley below Khojend, .and enters the open 
steppe. Its course thence is north-west 
fiOO miles to the Sea of Aral, wliich it enters 
by two mouths near Aralsk, 61^ E. Ion, 
It is a deep .and broad river, and ovcrflow.s 
its banks w'idely early in summer, owing to 
the melting of the snows. In the steppe 
the average fall is 7J inches; but it seeni.s 
formerly to have had a course furtlier west 
with a fall of 11} inches. Above the delta 
the width is from 300 to 500 yards, and the 
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(iepth 20 feet. The delta is a large swampy tract, sub- ! depredations on eggs and even young birds are very groat, 
divided into many channels, and diminished by irrigation. ! The general note of the jay is harsh and grating, but in 
It is of little use for navigation. The mouths of the river the breeding-season it becomes almost wholly mute; in 
Lave ordy a depth of from 6 to 10 feet. captivity there is scarcely any sound that it will not learn 

JAY (Garrulinae) is a subfamily of Crow.s (Corvidw), to imitate— -the cries of fowls, the bleating of a lamb, tlio 
distributed throughout most of the northern and temperate mewing of a cat, the barking of a dog, the neighing of a 
regions of the globe, but not represented in South America, horse, and even the articulate sounds of the human voice, 
Africa, or Australia. The Common Jay (Garrulus glan- The true jays (Carmlus) arc not represented in America, 
darius) is distributed throughout Europe, except in South- their place being taken by a group of brilliantly coloured 
ern Hussia ; it is also found as a winter visitor in Algeria birds called blue jays. The Common Blue Jay {fiyanurutt 
and Morocco. This hand.soine bird measures nearly 14 criatatua) is found in Canada and the Eastern United 
inches in length, and is of a general reddish-brown colour, States. It is more elegant in its form than the piecedlng 
paler beneath ; the crowm of the head is adorned with a species, which it resembles in its general habits and In its 
sma I erectile crest, of which each feather Is streaked with liveliness and imitative talents. Its plumage is light pur- 
black; on each side of the chin is a moustache-like black pUsh-blue above, and white beneath; the bead is adorned 
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Mrith a handsome crest of blue feathers, and the neck with | here.” The town has the di.stinct!on of belhg the birth- 
A crcscent-shapcd blockmark; the wings are blue, as are | place of Sir David Brewster in 1781, and also of Mary 
also the feathers of the long wedge-shaped tail, the wing- > Somerville in the preceding year. 

primaries and tail feathers being marked with transverse JXD'DAH or JID'DA, a city of Arabia, situated on 
black bands and tipped with white. The whole length of | the cast coast of the Red Sea, near Mecca, and a great 
the bird is about 11 inches. The blue jay is an inhabitant j entrepot for foreign commerce. The town was rcndere<l 
of the woods and forests, among which its singular and ^ notorious in 1858 for the savage butchery of the Christian 
varied notes are constantly heard daring the spring season. ' residents, including the English and l-'if iich consuls, for 
Its favourite diet consists of chestnuts, acorns, and Indian , which retribution was exacted by the brimbardinent of the 


corn ; but it also visits the gardens occasionally in search 
of fruit, and frequently picks up insects or caterpillars upon ' 
the branches of the trees. It also preys upon eggs and j 
young birds. The immortal blue jay of Mark Twain pro- • 
bubly belonged to another species of the same genus, as i 
this species is not found in California. | 

JKD'BURGH (colloquially Jeddart or JttharC)^ a ; 
royal burgh of Scotland and the capital of the county of 
Roxburgh, is situated about 10 miles south of Kelso, and 
J73 miles from Ix>ndon by the North British Railway. It 
stands in a narrow valley, mostly on the left bank of the 
Jed. It conhibts of several wide and well-built streets, 
Ijaving somewhat the form of a cross. There are seven 
bridges over the Jed, and othtTs over one or two small . 
burns or brooks running into it, all in or near the town. ' 
The public buildings are — the castle, built on the site of . 
the ancient castle of Jedburgh, once a royal residence, but \ 
now converted into a bridewell and jail ; the county build- 
ings, the town-hall, the com exchange, museum, parish 
church, Free church, Episcopalian, a Roman Catholic chapel, j 
Evangelical Union church, and two United Presbyterian i 
churches, several banks and a grammar-school. The prin- 
cipal manufactures arc of woollens, such as blankets, flannels, 
tartans, shawls, shepherds' plaiUings, hosiery, lambs'-wuol | 
yarn, and carpets. There are quarries of red and white | 
sandstone in the parish, and several breweries, corn mills, 
engine works, tanneries, and an iron foundry. On the | 
south side of the town are the ruins of Jedburgh Abbey, 
founded by King I)a\id I. about 1130. Of this magnificent 
structure the church alone remains. The north tran- 
sept contains a beautiful traoeried window, and there arc 
two Norman doors in the nave. The church is 230 feet 
long, and Inw a tower 186 feet high. The west end was, 
until 1875, used fur service, but the erection of a parish 
church rendered this unnecessary. The resluralion t»f 
the building has since been completed as far as the niiiis 
would permit by the Marquis of Lothian. A mcinastery 
for Gray Friars was founded in this town by the citizens 
iu 1513, but of it all traces have disappeared. Here may 
still be seen the house in which Queen Mary lodged after 
visiting the Earl of Bothwell at Hermitage Castle. Mary 
continued in it several days, owing to a sickness she had 
contracted iivlhcr unfortunate journey. The apartment 
which she occupied was on the third storey, and is in toler- 
able preservation. Thomson, the bard of the Seasons,” 
was educated at Jedburgh. The proverb of ** Jeddart 
justice,” the leading ])rinciplc of which w.is to hang fir^t 
and try afterwards, is supposed to have originated in the 
many instances of lynch law executed here on border 
marauders. The population of the burgh at the census 
of 1881 was 3 lt)0. The royal burgh was erected by 
David L, and the last charter is by Mary, 1556. Jedburgh 
IS the seat of the circuit justiciary courts for the counties 
of Roxburgh, Berwick, and Selkirk. The burgh is governed 
by a provost, three bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and 
nine councillors. In the times of the border wars Jed- 
burgh was for some time in the possession of tho English, 
but the castle was taken by tho Scotch in 1409, and de- 
molished. Like other borderers, the citizens of Jedburgh 
wew anciently more celebrated for tbeir martial than for 
their peaceful virtues. Their favonrito weapon was a 
partizan or halbert, known by the name of the “Jeddart 
(Jedburgh) staS” Their war-cry or slogan was “ Jeddarl’s 


town. Although the resident population does n(jt as a rule 
exceed 5000 or 6000, the number is usually increased by 
the influx of strangers on their pilgrimaire to Mecca. Its 
public buildings arc but of a mean desniption. The 
governor’s house, a small castle with nine or ten guns, five 
mosques, and a few handsome khans, are all that claim 
attention. The town is one of the holy pla^'cs of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, and its sanctity is increased by the repiit. d 
tomb of Eve being in the neigh bourlnxjd. The supply of 
water is chiefly from rain cisterns, but there are spring** at 
some distance from the town. The country aroun<l is 
comparatively a desert, and there are few trees except nenr 
some of the mosques. These arc numerous in the town, 
but only two are of stately pni;>ortions. There are expoits 
of gums, incense, medicinal plants, essences. ci-lTco, ^c. 

JED'DO or YEDDO, the former name of tl.e capit.il 
of Japan, which is now called T<>Kif>. 

JIU'JEEBHOY, SIR JAM'SETJEE, a famous 
Parsec merchant and philanthropist, was born at Bombay, 
15th July, 17 k 3. Although his yarents were prn^r 
received a good education, and having **hown a special 
aptitude for mercantile pursuits, he at an early age l>ec,iinc 
partner in business with his fathcr-in-Liw. Framjte Nu^s»*r- 
waujee. Hi> skill and enterprise wert? soon manifested ja 
extensive and successful speculations in tlie proJuee nf 
various countries, and in the prosecution of biisin«’ss ho 
had made many long and hazardous voyagrs before In* had 
completed his twenty-fourth year, when he became prin- 
cipal partner in the firm. Kre he had l^een twenty year^ 
in busine****, and when still younir. he had ama.ssed an 
immense fortune, wJiich, in^liad of spending in personal 
display and luxurious gratification, he lesolvcd to de- 
vote to the good of his less fortunate fellow-men. H * 
expended vast sums on benevolent institutions and works 
of utility connected \^ith his native city. Exclusive '-f 
priv.ate charity, it has been computed he hi stowed betwrc.i 
the years 1^22 and 18.72 nut Ic'-s th.an .i*2.'»«».000 sterlir.j 
in the foundation, endowment, or suj'port of unJertakui^-' 
of a benevolent character. Munificence so unpreced* nri i 
did not escape the notice of Her Majesty Queen Vieti ii.i. 
who, as a mark of her esteem, conferred on him the in nour 
of knighthood, the first instance of its being bt'sti-«id oii 
an Indian subject. Other honours fol!owi*d, and ii. JS57 
he was made a baronet of the United Kiuirili-m. I’l 1-‘<13 
the queen sent him a gohl medal set in di/lmond'. He died 
15th April, 1859. 

JEF'FERSON. THOMAS, third yvoAdcut of Uie 
United States of .Vmerica, >\as born 2nd April, 1743, 
at Shadwell, Albemarle county, in the State of Virginia. 
Ho was educated at the College of William and Mary, at 
\Yilliamsburg, and practiced law very successfully for 
several years, but devoted hiinsclf to public life in 1769, 
when he was elected to tho Virginia House of Burgesses. 
He was a member of the first Virginian convention \>hicli 
met independently of the British authorities, and a pamphlet 
written by him. entitled “ A Summary View of the Rights of 
British Aineiica," w.as adopted by Burke and republished 
w'ith a few alterations in London. In 1775 he w.os electcil 
to the general Congress, and the follow ing year he drew u]i 
the famous Declaration of Independence, which, with some 
alterations, was accepted by the Congress, and signed 4tli 
July, 1776. During the war in defence of this declaration 
he was governor of Virginia, and in 1784 he succeeded 
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Franklin ns minister to France, where he remained five 
}'e:irs. Ilis industry and methodical habits enabled him 
to devote a great deal of his time to the examina- 
tion of ever} thing that could prove beneficial to his 
countiyiniii, and ho secured also several important 
modi ficat ions of the French tariff in their favour. In 
17S*d he returned home on leave of absence, and the fol- 
lowing year was ap])ointed by ^Ya^hington secretary of 
state. In his new office he became the head of the demo- 
cratic section of the cabinet in opposition to Hamilton, 
John Adams, and Jay, who were in favour of a strong 
centralized federal government. In 1 7i> J Jefierson resigned, 
but continued to take an interest in politics. In 179G he 
was elected vice-president of the United States, and in 
1801 he was chosen to succeed Mr. Adams as president by 
the House of Repfcsenlativos, on whom the election de- 
volved, in consc(|ueiico of the equal division of the electurs’ 
votes between Mr. Jefferson and Aaron lUirr. On enter- 
ing the presiilcncy he eschewed all pomp and ceremony, 
al^jli-'lied court etiquette, disregarded titles (d lumonr, and 
in e\ cry thing showed him'^elf coiisisUmt with the republican 
simplicity he had always advocated* The greatest public 
act if his administration was the purchase of Louisiana 
from France for the sum of 15,000,000 dollars, but he was 
unweari»*d in his etforts to promote all tho'.e measures 
which he believed to bo for the general welfaie. He was 
rc-elecltd in 1805, and after fulfilling his second term 
letired into private life, taking up his residence at his 
country house at Monticello. His own opinion of his 
public career was that his most important sen ices were 
rendered during the time he was vice-president, when he 
was able to oppose successfully the efforts of the federal j 
party. A con^i.^teut di-mocrat, he believed that ‘‘ the world 
is gi verncd too much,” and therefore sought to limit the* 
pt'wer of the central govcminent, and to encourage the 
a'-strli'-ii of independent state rights and pow'crs. The 
closing years of Ids life wore spent in dignified retirement; 
he nuintained an extensive correspondence with .all parts 
of the world, practised a liberal liospitality, and to<»k 
an active ]»art in the found.ation of the University of 
Virginia. Though repeatedly baffled, he finally succeeded, 
by the help of his friends in the Virginia Legislature, in 
obtaining ample grants for the buildings, library, and the 
salaries of the professors. He died 4th July, 182(), just 
half a century after that day on which the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, and by a curious coineidfiice his 
predecessor in the presidency, John Adams, who had al.Mf 
signed the Declaration, died the same day. It was with 
Jftferson’s election to the presidency that the lung rule of 
the democratic paity was commenced, and it was to his 
leadership that the trimiqdi was cliiefiy due. 

JEF FREY, FRANCIS, LORD, an eminent Scotch 
judge and critic, was born at Edinburgh. 2.'>rd Octuher, 
1773, and w,is fhe son of Mr. George Jeffrey, one of the 
depute-clerks of the Court of .Session. He was educated 
at the High School of Kdiiiburgh, from which he passed in 
17 j? 7 to Glasgow College, where, under the able training of 
l*r('fes«<ors Young and Jardine, hU talents began to develop 
th* ‘ii-'fclves with great brilliancy. In September, 1791, 
JelTiey went to prosecute his studies at Oxford, wliicli he 
quitted with great delight after a residence of only nine 
UK ntl.s, fhM:ktd at the dis.sipation and i' leness which then 
j.rcvailfcd in that seat of learning. In 1792, on his return 
to Kdinljurgh, he entered the Speculative Society, a step 
which brought him into close and familiar cfiutact with 
Sir V.’altfr Scott, Brough.ain, Horner, and other master 
spirits of the age. He was called to the bar on the 16th 
of December, 1791. At thia time he joined with Sydney 
Smith, Homer, and othns in establishing the Kdinhuryh 
Jieritw^ of which he continued sole editor for twenty- 
seven years, and by his labours undoubtedly established in 
England a new school of crititi.'jin. He was peculiarly 


fitted for the management of such a pcxiodical, not only 
by his extensive and varied information, calm judgment, 
and singular versatility of intellect, but ^so by a natural 
suavity of temper, which kept his mind sei’cno amid all tho 
harassing annoyances to which an editor is exposed. His 
own contributions numbered 200, six only of which were 
written after his resignation. A selection from these was 
published, in 1843, in four volumes, but their fame has 
not been of a lasting character. His legal success at 
tho outset was but small, and when in 1801 ho married 
Miss Catherine Wilson, daughter of Dr. Wilson, professor of 
church history at St. Andrews, his professional income did 
not exceed £100 a year. In 1804 he had tho misfortune 
to lose his father and brother, toother with his atniahlo 
partner — a blow which sunk deep into his heart, and made 
him, he ssiys, “ inwardly sick of life.’* Up to this period, 
though he iiad l>cen nine years in practice, his profesaional 
income was only X240 a year. Now, however, his prospects 
began to brighten, and ho gradually won his way to tho 
foremost rank in all the courts, civil, criminal, and even 
ecclesiastical About tho close of tlio year 1813 Jeffrey 
married a second time. Tho object of his choice was an 
American lady, Miss Charlotte Wilkes, grandniece of tlio 
celebrated John Wilkes. Lord Cockburn says that almost 
the whole liappincss of Jeffrey’s future life flowed from 
his union with Miss Wilkes, and spe.aks in strong terms of 
tho natural and cheerful pleasure wliich she diffused runud 
her husband and his friends. In 1 k 20, after a keen con- 
test, Jeffrey was chosen lord rector of the University of 
Glasgow, an honour of which he Wiis justly proud ; and in 
1829 his brethren of the bar elected him their dean, tho 
highest distinction of the kind that can be conferred in 
ScotlanJ. In 1830 he was appointed lord advocate for 
Scotland, and was returned to Parliament for tho Forfar- 
shire burghs in 1830, for Walton in 1831, and for F.diii- 
burgh in 1832. As a speaker bo can scarcely be said t«> 
have succeeded in the House of Commons. The most im- 
yxwtant measures connected with it were the Scotch reform 
bill, and the bill fur the reform of the burghs of Scotland, 
both of which he prepared and carried through. The death 
of Lord Craigie caused a vacancy in tho Court of Session, 
and Jeffrey was elevated to the bench in 1834. Tho rc- 
nuainder of his life was passed in tho quiet discharge of 
the duties of his judicial ofiiee. He died on the 26th of 
January, 18.70, in his scventy-scvciitli year. ^Irs. Jeffrey 
.survived him only a few months. 

Further details of this distinguished man’s career will 
be found in Lord Cockbum*s interesting Memoir, the per- 
U'ial of which will impress the reader with high opinion 
of the c.xcellence of Jeffrey’s character and the charms of 
his >ociety. See also Carlyle’s “Reminiscences,” vol. ii., 
1881 . 

JEFFREYS, JUDGE. This execrable person, Georgo 
.TeftVeys, afterwards Raroii Wem, was born at Acton in 
Denbighshire in 1648, entered Middle Temple in 166)3, and 
was called to the bar in 1669. lie was recorder of London, 
w.'is knighted in 1678, became chief-justice of tho county 
palatine of Chester in 1680, and was promoted to bo 
chief- justice of the King’s Bench in 1683. His subser- 
vience to the royal will was well shown in hie passing 
sentence on Algernon Sidney, 1683; and still more, on 
the accession of J.nmcs IL, when ho made short work of 
the cases of Titus Oates and Baxter, and his reward was 
the {tcerugo of Wem. James, happy in such a tool, sent 
him to try tho rcbtds in the unhappy rising under tho 
Duke of Monmouth, his brotlicr and predecessor’s illegiti- 
mate son ; and ho lield out tho seals as a further bribe to 
insure severity. .Teflreys well earned his reward in tho 
terrible travesty of justice called the “ Bloody Assize,” or 
tho “ Bloody Circuit ; ” 360 rebels were hanged, over 800 
were sold into slavery and sent to tho West Indies and tho 
American colonies, and the uatnber of those whipped and 
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imprisoned exceeds computation ; while not- only the judge, 
but the queet, the miiids of honour, and other personages 
of the court made largo sums of money by the sale of 
pardons. Women were publicly whipped at the cart tail. 
Mrs. Lisle was beheaded at Winchester for harbouring a 
wounded rebel, although she was an aged lady universally 
beloved for her ready benevolence. Her late husband had 
been a lord of CroinwcH’s creation, and though the nobility 
of the Protectorate was not recognized at the Restoration, 
she was generally known as “ the lady Alice.” Indignation 
rose ; but it increased into a deep hatred when men saw the 
fires lit to burn Elizabeth Gaunt at the stake in Tyburn, for 
n like offence with good Mrs. Lisle. The “ Bloody Assize” 
raged over August and September, 1686, and at its close 
.Teffreys was made lord ehanccllor. In 1686 he was named 
head of the seven commissioners to govern the church, 
and at once began tlio persecution of the bishops, which in 
1(»88 culminated in the prosecution of seven of tliein for 
liliel, quickly followed by James' overthrow. Jeffreys en- 
deavoured to escape in disguise, but was recognized by 
his bloated rod face at Wapping, and dragged off by the 
populace. Ho was rescued by the trainbands, and taken 
to the Tower, 13th December, 1688, the mob pursuing the 
carriage with howls of rage and fury; there ho died on 
the 18th April following, 1689. He never recovered the 
terror of that dreadful night and its long procession, with 
the never-ceasing chance of a violent death. His fate bad 
long been the subject of debate, and no death was thought 
bad enough for him ; but incanw'hile ho drank heavily, 
and through that low means sank under the univcn^al 
op)irobriuin to a miserable end. 

JEHO'VAB, one of the names of God used in our 
Authorized Version. In the original it is a word of four 
letters only, YIIWH, all the vowels being, ns usual in an- 
cient Hebrew, omitted. The true pronunciation has long 
been lost, ns the Jews, from motives of reverence and the fear 
of transgressing the third commandment, were accustomed 
to substitute the name Adonal (I>ord) or FAohlm (God) in 
the reading of the Soriplures. In fact ns time went on it 
was absolutely forbidden to pronounce YHWH. When 
therefore in late Jewish times vowels were added to Hebrew, 
lest the pronunciation of the language should be lost, the 
vowels either of Adonai or of Elohim were added to YHWU, 
and its own vowels, from long disuse, were at last forgotten. 
It therefore became Yt'howah or Ythoicih^ and more fre- 
(piently the former. Our own Authorized Version is the 
only translation of repute which has used this artiticial 
word, and even it very rarely commits the blunder. 
Whence, then, do we get the pronunciation Yafuceh f From 
certain Phoenician and Greek inscriptions recorded at n 
time when tlie Jews still remembered the pronunciation of 
the sacred nan/e, wliich has thus been presciTcd to us by 
strangers. The syllable Yah should rhyme wilbyh in “far,*' 
and the Nvllable vek with tre in “ wet; ” the h at the end is 
to be sounded. By modern scholars the word is vaiiously 
rendered, ns Yahweh, Yahve, Ynhllveh, Yahttvah, &c., and 
those forms are now occjisionally used in theological >vrit- 
ingH instead of the more current Jehovali. In the earlier 
times it is evident that Jehovah was regarded as being 
specifically the God of Israel, the leader of their armies, 
their <lefoncc and their lawgiver. While the name Elohim is 
also used in speaking of the gods of other nations, the name 
Je)iovali is expressly reserved for the God of Israel, and in 
many places we find he is compared witli the gods of other 
nations, and praised as being more powerful than they. 
In the cai'licst writings the representation of Jehovah is 
antliropomorphic to an extreme degree ; but as the religious 
conceptions of the people became enlarged through the 
teaching of the prophets, more lofty and spiritual attributes 
were ascribed to him, and though ho was still regarded as in 
Boinc sense peculiarly the God of Israel, it was also seen 
that Jehovah was tho God of tho whole earth. 


The use of tho two names Elohim and Jfhovah in tho 
books of tho Pentateuch has given rise to an elaborate 
controversy as to the date and authorsliip of this portion 
of the Old Testament See Pr.NTATEUCif. 

JXJU^NUM. See 1 ni ksj i n ks. 

.TgT.Al.AllAl>^ See . J A I.A f.A li A D. 

JSLIiY-FlBH. See MEiiL’hA. 

JENA, a town of Gennany, in the grand-dnehy of 
Saxc-Weimar, is situated on tho SaiUe, over which there is 
a stone bridge of nine arches, alxiut 66 miles south-west of 
Leipzig by rail. The ramparts and moats which formerly 
surrounded the town have nearly disappeared. Jena is tiny 
seat of a supreme court of appeal and of several 1( arned 
societies. It is, however, cbiefiy celebrated for its univer- 
sity, which was founded in 1657, and has a libiary of 
nearly 200,000 volume*!. There are in connectii'ii with it 
a botanic garden, a veterinary school, a scIkk*! of midwifery, 
an anatomical theatre, a clinical institution, a collection 
of physical and inatlicmatical instruments, a cabinet of 
minerals, an observatory, &c. It is the university of the 
whole of the Saxon states, and is supported by contribu- 
tions from tliem all. Its income is nearly iJGOOO p‘ r 
annum, and an academic honour obtained at it is much 
piized throughout all Germany. The population of the 
town ill 1882 was 9000. Jena lias acquired celebrity from 
the disastrous defeat of the Prussians by the French which 
took jilaec near it on the 1 1th of October, 1806. The 
re-ult of this battle and that of Auerstadt (which was 
fought on the same day) was the trlunjphant entry of 
Napoleon into Berlin. 

JENKES'S CASE i-s famous in our constitutional 
history as having led to the Habeas Cokpus A<t of 
1679, by the hardships inflicted upon the prisoner. Jenkes 
liad been conimittcd to pri**on by the king in council in 
1676, and it was with the greatest po-ssible trouble that bo 
obtained a writ of Habeas Corpus. The lord chancellor 
denied it through the lung \acation, and this was justly 
made a special grievance by Jenkes. It now forms no ju-t 
reason fur dtnying a Habeas Corpus that it is sued for iu 
vacation time. 

JSN'NEB, EDWARD, tlie discoverer tf VA(^INA- 
TI^»^^ was born at Berkeli^y in Gloucestershire, c-n the 17tli 
of May, 1749. He was the third sou of the Rev. Stephen 
Jemier, vicar of Borkelt v. At eight years of age Jmner 
was sc-nt to school at Wmjlon-undtr-Kdge, under the Rev. 
Mr. Clissohi, and was afterwards placed at Cirt nci *‘t« r, 
under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. .ishhoiirne, where ho 
received a respeetahlu classical education. On leaving sch'> I 
he became the pupil of Mr. Ludlow, an eminent surge, n at 
Sudbury, near Bristol. His apprenticeship having I' lT.i- 
nated, be prc^cceded to I..ondun, where he prf scentt.d his 
professional studies under the immediate supcrintendeiuo 
of John Hunter, in whose family ho resided for tw*- y»*ars. 
There can bo no doubt that the intinmcy^vliich spuing up 
bet wi*cii the master and pupil, and which contlnind until 
Hunter's death, exercised a jMjvverfiil intluei.ee « n Jennor a 
subsequent career. Tho love of natm il •'cience, which 
with him was almost an inslinet, was fi>steied and quick- 
ened into the highest degrte cf liie and energv* by tho 
example and tc.'ichings of Hiinttr. wliO had already com- 
menced the formation of tl.at magiiirieeiit museum which 
forms the lasting momimcnt to his fame. It was in such 
a field that Jeiiners pi*vvers were cultivated. He becanny 
au expert practical auatoniist, a careful and objM'rvunt 
experimenter, a souml pathologist, and a finished naturalist. 
During the time of Jenner's residence with Hunter, in tho 
ve.ar 1771, Captain Cook returned from his first voyage, 
and JeniuT was rceoinmended by Hunter for the service nf 
arranging and preptu'iug the specimens of natural histviy 
which had been collected by Sir Joseph Banks. 'Iho 
manner in which the task was accomplished showed so 
much skill and knowledge, that Jenner w:ui udlrcd thu^ 
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post of naturalist to the next expedition, which sailed in 
1772. He declined, however, the appointment, and de- 
cided to return to Gloucestershire and fix his residence in 
the place of his birth, where he took up his abode with his 
brother, and commenced the practice of his profession. The 
reputiUion he had brought with him from London, the great 
professional knowledge he evinced, and his kindly disposi- 
tion and manners, rapidly brought him practice. In March, 
1768, he married. In the year 1792 Jenner retired from 
the more onerous duties of a country practitioners life, 
and obtained the degree of M.D. from the University of 
St. Andrew's. It was not long after this that he made the 
great discovery which has en wreathed the memoiy of 
Jenner with honours that time can never wither. The 
first incident in the story dates hack to the time when 
Jenner, as the surgeon s apprentice, was pursuing his pro- 
fessional education at Sodbiiry. One day a young country- 
woman applied at the surgery of his master for advice. 
The small-pox w’as casually mentioned in her heaniig; she 
immediately obKer\-ed, ‘‘ 1 cannot take that disease, for I 
have had cow-pox.*' This assertion made a deep impres- 
sion on Jenners mind; it was the first time he had heard 
of what had been for many years a tradition among the 
peasantry in tho dairy districts of Gloucestersfiirc and 
other counties; he coiitinncd to think of it, and when, 
some time after, he was domiciled in London with Hunter, 
he mentioned the subject of cow'-pox to him. It docs not, 
however, appear that Hunter was impressed with the im- 
portance of the consequences which were involved in the 
popular observation. He mentioned the Gloucestershire 
tradition in his lectures, on .Tenner's authority. He like- 
wise spoke of it to some professional friends, and it was 
noticed in other lectures of tho time; but he never pursuetl 
the matter further. Jenner, however, never lost sight of 
it ; he found tlie subject loaded with many obscurities 
and contradictions which be set himself to unravel, and he 
never failed to stimulate all his professional friends and 
acquaintances to apply themselves to its investigation. In 
this Utter object he met with but little success. Deter- 
mination of purpose w’as, however, a leading characteristic 
in Jenner, and regardless of tlie arguments and ridicule of 
his friends, he continued to prosecute his inquiries. He 
discovered that cows were the subjects of at least two 
eruptive diseases which were capable of producing sores on 
the hands of those employed in milking, and that to both 
these affections the name of cow-pox was applied. It wras 
only one of these diseases, however, which gave immunity 
from small-pox. He ascertained also another most impor- 
tant fact, that in the case of the true cow-po.x it was only 
in a certain state of the pustule that virus was yielded 
capable of affording a protective power. He found that 
matter taken at a later period might induce a local sore, 
but that it failed in bestowing any safety from variolous 
contagion. It was in tlie year 1780 that he first disclosed 
the result of bis inquiries to his friend Edward Gardner. 
In the year 1788 he took a drawing of the casual disease, 
as it occurs on the bands of milkers, to I/)ndon, and showed 
it to Sir Everard Home and others. The subject attracted 
acme attention ; and Dr. Adams, who h<ad heard of it from 
Mr. Cline, mentioned it in his work on “ Morbid Poisons,” 
which appeared in 1795. It was not until a year later, 
179C, that .Tenner was able to institute the first experi- 
metit, which proved that the disease might be communi- 
cated by artificial inoculation. The following Is Jenner’s 
own rejjort of the exf>eriment, extracted from one of his 
letters to Edward Gardner ; — “ As I promised to let you 
know how 1 proceeded in my inquiry into the nature of 
that singular disease, the cow-pox, and being fully satisfied 
bow much you feel interested in its success, you will be 
gratified in liearing that I have at length accomplished 
what I have been so long waiting for, the passing of tho 
raccine virus from one human being to another by the 


ordinary mode of inoculation. A boy of tho name of 
Phipps was inoculated in the arm from a«pu8iulo on the 
hand of a young woman (Sarah Nelmcs) who was infected 
by her masters cows. Having never seen the disease but 
in its casnal way before, that is, when communicated from 
the cow to the hand of tho milker, 1 was astonished at tho 
close resemblance of the pustules, in some of their stages, 
to the variolous pustules. But now listen to the most 
delightful part of my story. Tho boy has since been 
inoculated for the small-pox, which, as I ventured to pre- 
dict, produced no efiect. I shall now pursue my cxiieri- 
ments with redoubled ardour." The experiment above 
referred to was performed on the 14th May, 179(i, a day 
which for many years was celebrated as a public feast in 
Germany. After multiplying his experiments, Jenner pub- 
lished his first memoir in June, 1798. Tho progress of 
vaccination was darkened .at Iho outset by various dis- 
appointments and obstacles. Objectors were numerous, 
and rival claims to the merit of tho discovery were set up. 
But a high tribute to Jenner was paid as early as tho year 
1799, when a largo number of lending physicians and sur- 
geons signed an earnest expression of their confidence in 
the efiicacy of the cow-pox. The discovery was soon 
afterwards promulgated throughout civilized Europe and 
America, and it was introduced into Asia by Dr, l)e Cai ro, 
at that time a physician of Vienna. Honours were 
showered on Jenner by foreign princes, and by the prin- 
cipal learned societies of Europe ; tho royal family of Lhig- 
land exerted themselves to promote the cause of vaccina- 
tion ; and Parliament voted to its discovcriT, in the year 
1802, a grant of £10,000, and in the year 1807 an addi- 
tional grant of £20,000. The latter days of Jenner 
were occupied in the dissemination and elucidation of his 
great discovery. He died of apoplexy at lh*rkek*y in 
Febru.'iry, 182.*1. A statue to his memory has been crectc<l 
by the French at Boulogne, and in 1858 one was erected 
in I^ondon. (See tho “ Life and Correspondence of Jenner," 
by Dr. Baron, two volumes, 1827, 1838.) 

JBN'YNSt 80ABfK» was bom in 1704, and died in 
1787. He was educated at St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
he was M.P. for Cambridgeshire in 1741 ; for the borough 
of Duuwich in 1764 ; and for the town of Cambridge from 
1761 to 1780. In 1755 he was made a lord of tr^e, and 
he held that ofiice in spite of political changes until its 
abolition in 1780. His poems, which consist of *^The Art 
of Dancing "(1728), and ** Miscellanies " (1770), are included 
in Johnson's Works of the English Poets." His prose 
works are — “A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Evil" (1756), held of sufficient importance by Dr. Johnson 
to call down a pondcrons and conclusive reply from him * 
** View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion " 
(1776); and '^Dissertations on various Subjects” (1782). 
His works are collected in four volumes 8vo (1790-93). 

JKR'BOA (Dipodidas) is a family of mammals belong- 
ing to the order Kodkntia, characterized by the great 
length of the hind limbs in prop<irtion to the fore pair, and 
by the length of the tail. This peculiar formation enables 
the jerboas to make long leaps, after the fashion of 
tho kangaroos. The incisor teeth are compressed; the 
molar teeth have transverse enamel folds, and in some 
cases are rootless. Tho Egyptian Jerboa {Dipus agyptins) 
may be taken as a type of this family. This pretty 
little animal is a native of Arabia and South-western Asia 
as well as of tho country from which it takes its name. 
The body is about 8 inches in length, exclusive of 
the tail, which measures 10 inches ; this latter appendage 
is very long, well covered with hair, and terminates in a 
tuft. It has a short head ; thin, brood, upright ears; large, 
round, dark eyes ; the fore legs are little more than an inch 
or two long, with five toes to each foot, eadi toe fnmisbed 
with sharp crooked claws ; the hind legs are extremely thin, 
and covered with short hair, the feet having three toes each, 
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of \Tliicli the tnidillc !h the lar^r*.st. The teeth Are sharp five toes on the hind feet, though the two o^ter are fune* 
nml strong, Ijke those of a rat; and on each side of the tionally useless. One of the best known of these is the 
nose project several long hairs or whiskers. The upper Alactaga (/I which extends from Southern 

Aurfoco of the body is of a tawny colour, the under surface Russia throughout Central Asia. It is larger than the 
being white. The annexed cut represents the Jerboa when common jerboa. 

about to take a leap, which it does with such rapidity as The jerboas are represented in America by the Labra- 

to present the appearance of a bird flying close to the sur- dor Jumping Mouse {Xapua hudnoniw)^ which differs from 
face. The Jerboa inhabits dry, hard, and clayey soils, in the true jerlxias suffieiently to make it the type of a sub- 
which it excavates burrows of considerable length and having family, Zapodinir. The hind feet have five fully developed 
an oblique sinuous course. About 20 inches below the sur- toes ; the metatarsiil bones are sf*parate. The jumping 
face of the ground they terminate in largo cavities of nests, mouse extends over nearly the whole area of North America, 
usually provided with but one opening; but the wary ani- and is very abundant in the fur countrirs. '1 he Ijody is 
mal is careful to form another passage to within a short about 4} inches in length, with a tail about 2 inches 
distance from the surface, and in case of need it rapidly longer. It is a nocturnal animal, and is always found near 
makes its way through the thin upper soil. It sleeps dur- woods and copses. It passes the winter in a state of 
ing the day rolled up, with its head between its thighs, torpidity. The fur is brown above, becoming yellowi-h at 
but comes out at sunset in search of food. It lives upon the Hides and white undcrne.ath. 

grains of corn, leaves, herbs, and other vegetable substances. South Africa contains.'! peculiar form of jerboa, wljirh 

The jerboa is not easily c.apturcd, owing to its shyness also constitutes a distinct subfamily, Pedetina^ This ani- 
oouplcd with its singular agility. Of the genus Dipus mal, the Cape Jumping Hare (/Wefes cq/7er), is the largest 
twenty species have been described distributed widely over i member of the family, measuring 14 inches from the nose 
the Old World, with the exception of South Africa. Some | to the root of its bushy tail, aud about Itj or 18 inches 
species are separated from this genus owing to their having | from that to the extremity of this appendage. The hind 



The Egyptian Jerboa {Dipus agyp Am), 

feet have four toes, which arc armed with very long sharply- | Jehniakim the advocates of an ,'illi.ir.cc with vrc'.a 

pointed claws. The cars arc largely developed. The ! in the a'^cendant, and the pif-phet hee.ajnc the olijt,.: of 
molar teeth have no roots; their crowns also are divided ' mucli hostility on the pait of its adherents. Ccinp*!!-d 
into two equal oval-shaped portions, by a fold from the to point out to the people the dangers that impendovi . \vr 
outer side in the upper series, and from the inner side tin in, he was regarded as unpatriotic and di.Moyai; in i..s 
hclow. The fur is »if a bright ycllow-brown colour goiier.'illy. : own wt-rd", •* L'\cryi>iii* c'urscd him." The piif*-!.- .lUtl 
The Cape jiiinp*ng luare is a very powerful animal, It-aping ' proplnts united in dfinanding his diath. but b«'frit !:a. d ;y 
ns much as 30 feet at a single bound. During .«5leep it , some of the piinces he escaped their hand**, and Uii- 
Assumes A sitting posture. In its habits it resembles tla* • flinebiiig determination persisted iu l.i> nii"-,- n. At la-t 
other members of the family. the danger tbrc.i ten ed so long came neai. .v.d .1. I^.-iakim 

JSRBBU'AH(lIeb. )' Vr/Mi/yo/iM, “Jehovah casts”), one ! .and bis sueeessor weiv cariied into exile, auv! /ed.-kiah, a 
of the prophets of .liidali, was the son (»f Hilkiah, a priest, king appointed by Nebucli.uinezzar. aseii’ticl ti.e tiirone. 
whoso residence was at Anatlioth, a city of Uenjainin, The position of the prophet, l^^»^^c^er. i'- in i nuieli im- 

nbout 3 miles north of Jeru.'salem. The year of his birth proved, for Zedekiah S(»on ii l elled, and Jeremiah w.as 
is unknown, but be uas called uliilc young to the prophetic again exposed to perM'CUtion. and at one time by order 
oflico in the thirteenth year of King Jo.siah (G2i) or G‘27 , of the juiiues thrown inti* the j»ii^on pit t ) die of hunger. 
W.C.), and ho prophesied during the reigns of Josiali, j I-Tom this fate he was leseiud by the kiminess of an 
Jehonhaz, Jehoinkim, Jehuiachin, Zedekiah, and for some j Kg\-ptian ennueli, !>uf l.e was kept in custody until the 
years afterwards, liis ministry extending through a pei-hnl final capture .-md dostinetn'ii of .Ierus.alem by the Ch.ildean 
of about forty years. His lot was cast in one tif the c.aptain Nelm/ar-adan. .lereiniah, who w.a.s known as aw 
darkest periods of Jewish history, and ho was a witness of .adlierent vf the ltab\ Ionian party, was p.atronized by the 
some of the sorest trials that ever came upon bis nation, comjneror, .and offeied the choice of either going to Uaby- 
In Aho early part of his life he attached liiiiuself to tin* ' bm or rom-aining in his own country. He choso the l.itttr, 
political party which de.sired .an alliance with the Ch.al- .and resided for a time with Gedalinh, the native governor 
deans, but Josiali, who favoured this party, lost his life at at Mizpah. After tlie murder of Gedaliah, Jorenii.ih w-.;s 
Megiddo, in the valley of E.sdraelon, in a vain attempt to taken against his will to Egypt by a party of his counti v- 
otop the progress of the Egyptian ITi.araoh-N echo. ITider men, and wo read of him as prophesying at the iitN of 
VOL. vm. G 
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Talipanlu-s, thou authontic history breaks off, aiul wo are 
loft to tnuiitiou for the account of his fate. One story, 
001111111 : thu u^h Cliristian channels, declares that he was 
ultiinatel\ sli'iied to death by his Countrymen at Tahpanhes; 
while another, preserved by the dews, is to the etleet that 
1 11 tl'.e eoui]uest of Egypt by Nebuchadiiez/ar, .Tereiiiiah 
Ihiiuch escaped either to Babylon or Judea, where 
ti e propl.ct died in peace. 

riie book entitled his Prophecies is a colhetiou of such 
oiacles or ixhortatious as he delivered at various times, 
mingled with relations of historical evnits. A remarkable 
eireumstanee 1 elating to the eotuposition of this book is 
that the various prophecies are put tofjellier willioul any 
chronological order or arrangement. Wliy they are not so 
arranged it is not easy to say, ami the reduction of the 
different sections to such order has hcea attempted with 
divergent results by several modern scholars. It has aNo 
been suggO'*ted that the proj)hi‘cieh have been arranged 
according to subject^, and that they may be roughly 
di\idcd into warnings and reproofs ad(lre^^.ed to the 
]»eopIe of .Tiulia; (‘J"! a survey of other nations, willi a liis- 
lurieal apj eiidiN ; prophecies of .a brighter fiitiin*, nilh 
a siiiiil ir :ip{u luiix in three seetionN ; and (4) pioplieeies 
uI..tiiiL: to Tl:e stile of the pn'phet i> marked 

tl.ioiigt.oiit hi a tone of sorrow, stnigiih*, and regret. A 
man tf a shimking and sensitive teiiiperainent, he had to 
)iroplH>% nil to his count rynieii. and though as'.ailed on 
all sidrs to pi-i^ist in delivering the message of Jehoiali. 

I iider tluse oiicunivtanecs we can hardly wonder that at 
tiim " his jiatienee gives way, and he utters maledicthais 
truly Unenlal in their hittorness (Jer, xviii. &c.) 

'Iho la^t elia}'*. r of the book is evidently the work of a 
later band, atid it appears to have been. derived from the 
conclndiiig p« uioiis of 'J King*-. Po'-'-ihly it was added hy 
K/ri. lliLie are also .some other poitions of the book, the 
authenticity of which h.as bctii called in question by recent 
iritic", hut up to the present there has been hut little 
gener.il agreement concerning them, 'ihere exists con- 
.sideiaMc di'Ciejuiney between the Septn.igiui version and 
the Mii'-oietio text of this book. Tl.e two vcisioiis agree 
as far as xx\. 13. hut after that they diiorge lery stiiouslv. 
Mot inly dots the arrangement of the .Vptuagint differ 
from that of tl.e received Hebiew text, but it is of hss 
extent hy ahont 2700 word.s, and many jia'-.'-agrs are 
aittrtd hotlj in woid and me.ming. Modern .scliolar.s .are 
diiid-'d in opinion a*, to wliieli version approaehes nio^t 
nearly to the origiinal text, and eminent iiame.s might he 
quoted in .'-uppert (>f either \iew'. Several of the Psalms 
arc believed to be the work of the prophet .leieiniah, and 
Hitzig attributes to him 110 less tli.in thirty-four. .S« e 
al‘-f) Lamkn I ATI* >X'-. 

JER'ICHO, thi* first city we.st of the .Jordan oceupi* d 
by the iNraelitrs, and owing to its .strategic.-il po’-iti*»n with 
regard to Jerusalem several times totally de.stroyed and 
rebuilt, until with the gr.adual decay that ovei'took the 
regi.jii in the middle ages, it sank finally into riiin^, leaving 
nothing but a few mounds and the sqimlid village of Krieha 
to in.irk it.s .site. The village in situat* d al;out .six hours 
journey ij'jrth-ea.st of .Jeru.salcin. In .lewisli tiines .Jericho 
Wi-, for the fertility of it.s surrounding'i, and we 

find the gro'.es of Jericho given by Antony to Cleopatra as 
u valurtiiie pi* -tut. A.s late as the thirteenth century it 
was a pla* e ‘•oine trade in fruit and .sugar. 

JSR'ICHO, ROSE OF, is the popular name of a pl.int 
calleii by Anastatica liierochuntina. It is a 

native of Pale.- tine and other parts of the Ea.st, and of North 
Africa. It an n er.j.^j.jcuous annual, with *iiiall wliite 
flower.s, Uloii;..Tig to tl.e order CiiL< iFKi:.t:. It is an 
object of ilitLre^t fu.m it.-% hygroscopic pioperties. When 
the seeds ar*: ripe th** hire braijclie.s curl up into a ball, 
th‘3 rootlct.-j which have fjxed it in the ground decay, and 
it is blown hithtr and thither o\cr tl;e dry ground. WIku 
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at length it reaches a wet spot the brauche.s open, the pods- 
split up, and the seeds fall out ou the favotfrablo ground. 
Many of these plants are brought to this country us curi- 
osities, and for many years will continuo to expand when 
placed in a bowl of water, and curl up again when dry. 

JER'OME BONAPARTE, King of Westphalia. Seo 
RoxAi'AuTi-:. Fur Mrs. Jei'omo Bonaparte, his first wife, 
and her son “ Bo,” see l*A’iTKit 80 N. 

JER'OME OF PRAGUE, tho friend and fellow- 
martyr of John lluss, was bom at Prague between the 
years* 13G5 and 1370. He studied in tho uiiiver.sitics of 
Prague, HeidclliLMg. rologne, Paris, and Oxford, and 
obtained the degrees of master of arts and bachelor of 
divinity. His re])Utatioii for learning was so great that 
Wladislaus H., king of Poland, commissioned liiiii to 
org.iuize tlie new university of Cracow in 1410, and Sigis- 
muinl, king of Hnng.iry, invited him to jweiich before him 
at Biula. He held tlio doctrines of Wyclif, attaiUied 
him.self to the cause of llus.s, and denounced the uhu.sis of 
the church. In one of his public uhscouiscs ho trampled 
the relics under his feet, and excited the minds of tho 
people .so violently against tho monks that several of 
them Were seized and kept in durance, and one of 
tliem was evim thrown into the Muldau. When tho 
bull of Pope John XXllI. arrived in Prague, Jeromn 
.sent it thiongh tho city attached to tho dress of a 
eouitcs,m, and then caused it to he publicly bunied 
.ilong with some indulgcnce.s at the common pillory. 
When he hcaid «f the treacherous iinprisomiient of Ilu.ssat 
t'oustanee he hastened to join him, hut libs devoted fellow- 
confessor h.id bceomc a martyr before he arrived, 'i'lio 
same, tragical glory awaited him.sclf. On his return to 
Prague he was seized hy the order.** of the Hukcof Bavaria, 
and w.is cairied hack in chains. He vva.s then cast into a 
dungt on and placed on tiial. At fir.st hi.s liimn(s.s foisook 
him. and on tl.e 23rd September, 1415, he recanted his 
opinion.^, hut subsequently abjured lii.H rccant.uioii with 
lioiror, and he was condemned to death hy the Council of 
Con.^tancc, on the 3Uth May, 14U). He heaid his doom 
pronounced with the utmost cr>mpo.surc, and died in tho 
tire with a heroism worthy of the Biend and fclluw-woi ki*!' 
of Hns.s, bearing wilm-s.s to the (ruth witli hks latest 
breath. See Heller, “ Hi»Tonymijs von Prag” (Tubingen, 
1^35): Ih'i ker (Noriiliugeii, and Lcchler’s “Johann 

Wyclif ” (l.s73). 

JER'OME, ST. (///Vr*/niynjM«), th»* most learned of the 
L.aliit fathers of the chiin li, was bom iilioiit 340, and ditd 
I in 420. Ho was a native of Paiinonia, hut came early to 
I Rome, whcie he studied under the grannnari.in DouatUH. Ho 
vi.iited (i.iul. where hi* remaiui*d some time, ainl afterwards 
travelb'd in '1 lirace, Pontu*?, Bithyiiia, (lal.itia, and C.appa- 
ilo« i.u He aKo visited .R iusalcin, and in .'Jh2 he retiiined 
to Rome, liming .spent .some time at (Joii.slantiiiople oil his 
way. At Rome lie became secretary to J*ope Hainasu.s. 
He vva.s on the point of being elected l*ope on tiro death of 
Dain.a-u.'i, as wc know fi*om one of lii.s own letters (“ Kpi.st, 
ad A.'-allain "). We do not know the rca-soii of ]ri.*i being 
j*as-cd over. He eventually returned to the neighbourhood 
of .leru-aiem, and took up his abode in a inoiiu.stery at 
Bcthb iicm, wln rc it is believed ho died. 

Many of the writings c.f Jerome have come down to u.s. 
Among thf most valuabh* are his treatise on the “I.iv»*.s 
and Writings of the Elder Christian F.ithers,” and Jji.s 
coinrnriitaries on the Prophetical Books of tlm Old 
Testament, on the Gospel of St. Matthew, and on several 
of St. Paur.s Epistles. But hi.s greate.st work is a tran.Nla- 
tioir of tlic hooks of both tho Old and New Tc.Mtainciits into 
Jaitin, whicli translation l.a.s always been highly valued in 
the Latin Church, and is that known hy the name of tho 
Vi;m;atk. 1 Jiis he undertook on finding tl.e i in perfect ion.H 
still inherent in hbs careful revision of the Itai.ii: VKU.siiry, 

I he best edition of the works of St. Jerome is that of 
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Vallarsi (elcvon vols., ViToiia, 1731-42), which contains 
also nearly nlA that is known concerning his life and labours. 

JXR'ROLD, DOUGLAS, a distinguished dramatist 
and journalist, was born in London 3rd January, 1803. 
His father was the niansKer of a theatre at Shcerness; but 
it does not appear that the staj^c, at that early period of 
Ids life, had any attractions for his sun, who entered the 
navy as a midshipman under Captain Austen, brother of 
the well-know’ii novelist, Miss Austen. At the conclusion 
<if the war, however, hu had to select another projpssioii, 
and was placed as an apprentice with a London printer. 
Here he devoted himself to the study of languages and to 
literary purMiits, His first impulse for dramatic writing 
was the favourable reception of a ciitiquc on the opera of 
“Der Freischut*,** which he had written for the ncwspap»T 
on which ho was employed as a compositor. Befoie he 
was twenty he wrote seveial dminatic pieces; among 
others, “ M»)ro Frightened than Hurt," which was per- 
formed at Sadler’s Wells, and still keeps the stage. He 
was then engaged by the manager of the Cohnrg Theatre 
to proiluce pieces at a sal.irv; hut he soon aft<Twards went 
to the Surrey, where he jtiodnced the celebrated naval 
melodrama of “ Blaek-eycd Susan," which had a wonderful 
run, and completely retri«*\(Ml the fallen fortunes of that 
liouse. It was aftcr\\aids performed for many hundied 
nights on the hoards of the theatres royal, and ' had the 
lun of nearly all the jiio\incial theatres; but the author’s 
share of the immense profits thence arising did not exceed 
jt‘70. Jrrrold now devoted his pen almost exclusively to 
dramatic compositions, and produced a long scries of pieces, 
which were played with coiisiderahle success at the Hay- 
market and the Piincess's. His talents, however, were not 
conlincd t<i tlic «lraina; lie applied them in a variety of 
ways to numcious cf impositions of a light and agreeable 
character, which wcic chit fly contributed to the magazines 
and ncwspapeis. In iJhicLicond appeared Ids “ Meu <»f 
Character," and “The rhidiiicles of Clovernook " in the 
Jlluminated Maynziui\ <»f which he was editor. His 
ready wit appeared also in the various immhers of Pinuh, 
to which he contributed the “ Story of a Feather," “Punch's 
Complete Letter Writer,'* “Punch's Letters to his Son,*’ 
and tho “Caudle Lecture**." He was afterwards engaged, 
at the earnest desire of the proprietor of Lloyd's A't m-s- 
jiapeVy to undertake the 4ditoiship of that journal at 
XIOOO per annum; and it is statul that on the assumption 
of Jerrold’s name it ree« ivetl during the lirst week an 
accession of 2o,oou sul'*‘< iibers. He died in 18J7, niul 
was interred in the Noiwood Cemetery. His works, which 
have been collected in eight ^ol^lnes, exhibit great insight 
into character, much shrewdn<*ss of judgment, and .a 
caustic wit. 'Fhe style is sliarp and epigrammatic, hut 
philosophical vi»w’s or luminous expositions of moral truth 
must not ho looked for in anv of Jerrold’s writings. 

JXR'SSY. an island in the English Channel, about lt» 
miles west of Nonnandy and 125 south of iSouthamptmi, 
between 49® 9' and 49" H’/ N. lat. and 2® and 2® 15' W. 
Ion. Its greatest length cast to west is about 12 miles; 
its greatest hrea«Uh north to south is about <1 miles. The 
area, according to the <>rdnance survey, is 4 1*87 square 
miles, or 28,717 acres, of wliicli about 19,000 are culti- 
vated. Tlie population in 1881 was 52,372. 

The snrfnee of the island has a gradual .slope from noith 
to south. On fhe north side tlio const is abrupt, rising to 
tho height of lt)o to 200 feet, .and broken by a sncces>ion 
of small bays and coves. On the icm.aining sides it is lr.s> 
precipitous. There are scver.il good Kays, the chief Kang 
the bays of Roulay, St. Catherine, (irotixille, St. <)iuai, St. 
Anhiii, and St. Hrclado. Croups of rocks surround the 
island at various distances from it, and there are also many 
banks and shoals. The navigation is very dangerous. 

The BurfacQ is overywhero undulating. The valleys 
generally run from north to south ; they arc narrow at the 


north enil, wdierc the high ground forms am almost un- 
broken hill, and grow wi(l»*r as they approach the southern 
coast, where they expand in‘o M'veral flats of good pasture 
land. The princi]>al water coiuhes therefore flow from 
north to south. 

The high land consists for th*- most part of granitic 
rocks; the southern part of a mass of schistose rocks in- 
cumbent upon granite. Tlie granite from the .Mount Mado 
quarries, in the nortln*rn part of Ji rsey, is largely exported, 
and much esteemed in London for paving purposes. The 
roads are numerous, w ide. and well constructed, and traverse 
the Island in many direction'*. 

The climate of Jcisey, from its in-.uHar fituatioii, la 
milder than that t*f other places under the same latitude, 
and the mean aimual temperatur*' (53'") is higher than that 
of any part of England. The land is very much n*')- 
divided, and owing to this and tlie consofjuwnt waot of 
capital, agriculture is far from being in Mich an advau' • d 
stat4‘ as ill many parts of England. Wheat i.s tl.e principal 
giaiii crop. Fotators for exportation are w'idely and in- 
cieasingly cultivatrd. Liicern is one of the most valued 
crops but tlie chief jiroducts are apph's and pears — the 
whole Kland having the appearance of a continuous orchard. 
Ihe apples are both exported in large quantities and also 
made into eider, which forms tl.e chief be verage of the 
islaiulers. The celebrated Charmr.nbd pears an* grown in 
gieat perfection, ami fetch veiy high pri^^■^ in London. 
All tie- cows arc i f the Jersey variety of the Alderney 
breed, ami are very carefully re.ired ; but ^heep and hois*t*s 
arc c«»niparativoly n'*glect' d. Oil' the 'outh-fast coast are 
ov'-tcr-beds. fished by the i^landfr-s Vraic (wr.«tk, ur sea- 
weed; is ii.sfd both for manure ami fuel. 

Jersey is divided into twihe pari'hf**. in tl.e *■<’ r f 
Wineh<***tcr. The.M* an* subdivided into vint i:m ^ (‘•c'Tcs;. 
supposed to be so c.alled from liaving originally contained 
twenty hoii'ic.s. 'Fhe livings are in tin* gift i.f the crown, 
and aie r-f small value. The princip.al educational estab- 
lisl ineiit is Victoria Ctlbge, vvl.e;.* in-lructiou in the 
highest hr.inche'* of kiK.wl. dge i>, imparted on n.i-d^ratc 
t<rm*«. llneajo aKo exhib.tluiis ;;t t' •* I iii\»*i s cf 
Oxhird and t'.ambri lg*'. 

The island has its i w.n h-gi-hiturc — \] r Mat*"* '>:■ Ear- 
liimcit, conMsting of a bailifi • f the royal r uirr a;.j< i' :• ] 
bv the rn-wn, who sits .'U*. pre>!df nt. jurats jmiges 

of th<* r'*yal court, ebeted for life by :}.*• r.it»*p.ivi-i >. i; *’ 
irttoi.s i.f the twelve pari'^ijOs, twtive i .ustablf'*. and l/r.r- 
tten d*}iull*s led for three u.irs. Th»* .itt». imy-gorer.il 
.and s dii lrur-gei»eral have srats, hut iia vote: the govtr.: r 
has a deliberative vi-ice, but dcis vote, lie i ;.!y 
(libunal \i> the roval C( uit, ei.nvl^tirg of the h.,”. .i..J 

twelve jur.ils. Fiom the iii ei**io!:s of it'^ roval ..rt. ti.o 
( nly .appeal is to tin* seven igii in couneil. A** in iiU' r y, 
the hiws are very I'cculiar, bt-ing maii.ly d iivni iiMii ti.e 
ancient customary law of Ni rmandy. 

Stcameis cemmni.icate freq::. n:l; w'th We; mouth, 
Southampton, St. Malo, ami (ii iiuiiie. ...d t.heie is aLo 
telegraphic communication witli Ei.gK.ui. 

Tho military gtivernor has unde: h.i.: u^iially :ibout 300 
regular troops, besidc.s which Jei-'ty h.v« i m'llitia of 250H 
im n, w ith ail .artilleiy batlalu :u Hi** island is protected 
!)v numerous foils, the chief lurg th.at o[ Fort Regent, at 
.M, H. her. 

The native inhabit.mts v-i.ik a French patois, and pre- 
serve m.my Norman femlil customs, the Cli.annel Isl.mds 
hav iiig formed p:n I of the N'oiir.an dominions, and reimiinod 
attached to England since the Conquest. French is used 
in all Icg.il proceedings, and ahso in the dcbatis i.f the 
Stati.s but nearly the whole of the population can i.ow 
speak both English and French, .a.s the former luvs h ng hetii 
taught in all the princip.al schools. 

The trade of Jersey, owing to the privileges po<sossod 
by the islanders (there being no customs duties), is very 
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consiilcraMe. Tlie ai^rioiiltural protlucc of the island, 
pot.itoos. aj>plos, poars, fruit, cidor, biittor, cows, and other 
live stock, arc scut to England in return for cotton and 
woollen goods, hardware, cutlery, glass, about 20,000 tons 
of Civil annually, and general merchandise. The foreign 
impoits are nine, brandy, timber, &c. ; the two former 
being supplied from France, from which Jersey is only 
10 miles distant. The chief town is St. Ilelier. 

Jersey, the Cirsarm of the Romans, and the largest 
and most important of the islands belonging to England 
which represent the Xorinan inheritance, is said to have 
been originally called Auffia. In the reign of Edward 111. 
this island was attacked by Du CJuesclin, constable of 
France, but the arrival of succours from tlngland pre- 
vented him from succeeding. In December, 17S0, the 
Baron de Rnllecourt landed with 700 men, took possession 
of St. Holier, .and made the lieutenant-governor, Major 
Corbet, prisoner, and induced him to sign a capitulation. 
The British troops and island militia, under Major Pierson, 
next in command, refused to iccognize the c.ipitulatii*n, 
and. attacking the Fiench, killed Rnllecourt, witli the 
P'cater part of his men, and obligwl tlic rest to surrender. 

ij<'r Pierson fell in tlie beginning nf the attack. 

JER'SEY CITY, the chief town of Hudson eonnty in 
the <tate of New Jeisey, i.s situated on the right bank of 
the Hudson River, about a mile west of Xcw York, with 
which it is comiected by numerous steam ferries. It i.s less 
regular in its plan than nmst Aineiican cities, as it repre- 
sents sevi ral municipalities now united into one. It is 
pri»\idcd with the usual institutions and huildinirs <»f 
modern towns, bnt has few* edifices worthy of special note. 
It has several hospitals and educational iiistitutinns, and 
ninnerous churches. Tlie chief features are the extensive 
arrargeinents fur shipping grain, cattle, ic., along the river 
fiont, and it is a central terminus for a large j»art of the 
oce..n, railway, and canal counneree of this portion of tin* 
Stall •». In coaiu ction with this there are a large number 
of railway woik>, iron foundries, steel woiks, breweries, 
and tobacco faetoiies. The population in 1880 was 
120.722. 

JERU'SALEM (H eb. Zernshahm^ Gr. Jficrousnlem. 
I^it. Iliernitnli/ntfi. Arabic A7-A'wr/,n), the capital of Pales- 
tine. rifop-ajdiically it is situated 31° HI' 45" N. lat., 
and 35° 13' 25" E. Ion. of Greenwich, in the pashalic 
and abont 125 miles S.S.W. of Damruscus. Of all the 
cities of the earth it is perhaps the most interc''ting from 
its aS'( ciatioii'. and it is one that is n-garded with venera- 
tion alike by .Jews, Christians, and Mohammedan^, In 
the jn^'sent article we sljall notice in order its history, 
topography, and present condition. 

History of Jerusalem. — Like many otlier ancient cities 
the origin of Jerusalem is involved in obscurity. Josephus 
identifies it with Salem, of which Meh-hizedek w'as king, 
but this theory was opposed by Jerome, and is not 
accepted by modern scholars. It hs more eertainly identi- 
l:e i with a city of Cana.*in taken by Judali and Simeon 
fJu'lg. i. 8), though the stronghold, then deemed impieg- 
naMi', was retained by the Jebusites until tlie time of 
Da\i i. 'Ihe hitter, after the capture of tlie stronghold, 
madf* tbe place his capital, built himself a palace of wood, 
remoNcd there tlie .sacred ark and set up an altar for yor- 
ship, and greatly strengthened its walls and defences. 
The oiiginal iiih'ibitaiits do not appear to have been ex- 
pelled. but (• ntii.urd to dwell there side by side with their 
conquerors ui.td they became merged into them. Up to 
the time of D.i»i.l tlie city beneath the fortress seems to 
liave been of vejy *-rnall dimensions, but as the “city of 
David ’’ and the < »-rjtri‘ of the national worship, it incre.i.sed 
considerably in hize and tbe number of its inhabitants. 
Solomon enrirhed it by tlie rreetion of the temple, liis own 
palace, a mneh larger ‘■truclure, which look nearly twice as 
long to build, and by large additions to its walls. Under 


the reign of Relioboam it was plundered by Sliishak, king 
of Egypt; it was besieged and taken by the lihilistines and 
Arabians during the reign of Jehoram ; and in the time of 
' Ainazi.'ili it was taken by Jonsh, ruler of the northern 
! kingdom, who not only plundered both temple and palace, 
! but also broke down 400 cubits length of the wall It 
w*as considerably strengthened and improved by Uzziah, 
and it appears to have successfully withstood a siege con- 
ducted by the united armies of Israel and Syria during the 
reign of Ah.az. Hkzkkiaii added largely to its defences, 
and tliough it w’os twice threatened by the Assyrians dur- 
ing his reign, it was never taken. During the reign of 
Jehoiakim it w*as visited by Nebuchadnezzar after his 
\ietory over the Egyptians at Carcheiiiish, W’as besieged, 
taken, and plundered by him during the reign of Jehoiaehin, 
and after a short revolt was taken a second time by 
Nebuchadnezzar during the reign of Zedekiah, when the 
temple, palace, and all the other important buildings were 
I burned, the walls were levelled to the ground, and all the 
1 wretched inhabitants who had escaped massacre were taken 
I captive to Babylon. For a long period it remained a heap 
of mins, bnt its memory was still cheri.shed by the captives 
' at B.ibylon, and on their return the city was gradually 
I rebuilt and a new temple erected in its midst. The first 
! c.iravan of returning Jews seems to have arrived 536 B.t\, 
hut the walls were not rebuilt until the time of Nehemiah, 
ncaily a century afteiavards, or about 445. Little is 
known of its history during the century following, though 
th'Tc is a tradition of a friendly visit on the part of Alex- 
I aiitlt r the Great; but in 328 it was taken by Ftolrmy I. of 
’ Egypt, and it remained in the hands of the Ftolemies until 
: it w;is surrendered by tlie Jews to Antioolins the Great, 
108. It was besicj;ed, taken, and pillaged by Antioehus 
! Epipbanes, 168, and it sutfered a similar fate at the bands 
of Fonipey, 63, and of Herod, 37. During the reign of 
I the latter it reached perhaps its liighest point of material 
i prosperity, and he not only erected many important publie. 

buildings, but rebuilt tbe temple with great splendour. In 
, the ye.ir 70 A.i>. the great siege by the Romans, under Titus, 
I so graphically described by Joseplins, took place, and the 
city, aftiT suffering the horrors of famine and fierce iiitcr- 
I lull disveusiou, was taken and burned, the temple destroyed, 
j and the greater part of the walks and buildings demolished, 
j It was again, how'cver, the centre of a fierce insuiTcction 
I during the reign of Hadrian, who literally razed it to the 
I giound, drew a plough over its ruins, and then rebuilt it 
; as a Rom.an city under the name of Allia Capitolina, for- 
; bidding the Jew's to enter it under pain of death. In 
( course of time this prohibition was rela.xed, and as Chris- 
I ti.inity made progress in the world Jerusalem became a 
j centre of interest, and wa.s visited by pilgrims from every 
I qu.irter. It is recorded that during tbe reign of .Tnlian the 
j Apc/state the Jews were encouraged to return and n^build 
i their temple, but that their efforts were frustrated by an 
I eiuptiun of fire or by an earthquake. The city remained 
undi^turbcd by war until 614, when it was taken by the 
IVrsians under Chosroes II., king of Pensia. Un the defeat 
<if ClioM oes, 028, it wa.s restored to the Emperor Iferaclius, 
hut in 637 it was taken by the Mohammedans under Omar, 
and it remained in their hands until it was stormed by the 
Crusaders, 15th July, 10U9. [See Ckusauks.] For the 
next eighty-eight years it remained a Christian city, but 
in 1187 it w'as taken by Saladiii. In 1517 it fcdl, along 
with Syria and Egypt, into the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks, and with the exception of the period from 1832 to 
1841, when it was subject to the paslja of Egypt, it has 
ever since remained under Ottoman rule. 

Topoyraphy , — An elevated limestone plateau of barren 
character, and broken up by alternate ridges and ravines — 
in some places utterly sterile and desolate, as if sown with 
salt. 111 others clothed with an attractive mantle of olive 
groves and luxuriant gardens — slrctclics from the plain ot 
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Esdracloii towards the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. 
Nearly on a 4ovel with tlie watershed which separates the 
feeders of the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea, rises the 
loftiest crest of this uiidulatory table-land, sloping some- 
w’hat abruptly towards the rising sun, and finally ter- 
minating on the brink of the ravine whii h is known as the 
valley of Jehoshaphat The bottom of this valley forms 
the channel of the brook Kedron — a winter torrent, com- 
pletely dry for the greater part of the year — and on the 
opposite side swell the green ridges of the Mount t»f Olives. 
Southward runs another ravine, the valley of Hiunom, also 
watered by a rain-fed stream, which joins that of Jehosha- 
phat, and is itself a continuation of the shallower valley of 
(iihon on the western side. Between these ravines, and 
dominated over by the Mount of Olives, clusters the 
modern city of .rerusalem, divided into two equal portions 
by the Tyropa*on, or valley of the Cheesemongers, which 
are again subdivided by two transverse glens or hollows; 
so that, in all, there may he distinguished four separate 
ridges or hills — Zion, on the south-west; Acra, on tlu* 
north-west; Bezetha, on the north-east; and Moriah on 
the south-east. The cuhninatiiig point of Zion, which is 
only partly inclosed within the present walls, rises about 
JOO feet above the lowest portion of the adjoining vnll»*ys, 
*2535 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and 3835 
feet above that of the Dead Sea. 

Eroin Mount Olivet is obtained the finest view of the 
city ns a whole, a view thus graphically described by the 
Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod : — Towards the east, and be- 
tween us and tbc Dead Sea, we see the wilderness <if 
Judea, bare, bleak, and desolate, as w*ould be the rocky 
hotfjjiii of the sea if upheaved and left to bleach beneath a 
burning sun. We see also a bit of the Dead Sea, more 
than feet below us, “ lying dead in its tnmi:h.“ 

Though about 1*2 miles olV, it looks \ery near. It appears 
h<»t and steamy, with a misty haze hanging over it. \\ e 
cannot but associate all that is wild, lonely, and mysterious 
w*itli this dismal lake. It docs not stigg<‘st one iiol>le 
thought, one act of greatness or goodness, done by man or 
woman alive or dt'ad, to shed over it a redeeming ray of 
glory. Wc can also trace the course of the Jordan from 
its line of gn*<'n vegetation. The meirjories of the great 
and good which it recalls are a relief to the mind. Its 
entrance into the Dead Sea seems like life iD.'.ing itself in 
death. There rises also befoie the eye the great eastern 
wall of the ridge vf Monb, the siqiaratiou heh^cen iitoili'rn 
civilization .and almost unknown Arabia, with its .aneient 
cities, far-spread pasture lands, arid wastes, powerful 
tribes, and primeval tiaditions. Standing on Olivet, one 
fully realizes the contrast between East and West, witli 
Palestino ns their connecting bridge. 

i'rom this f nut, continues Dr. Macleod, one also takes 
in at a glance tlic general topogr.aphy of .Terusalcin. lb* 
is struck with the sort c)f promontory abutting from the 
general table-land on which it is built; with the wondeiful 
defence against aneient modes of warfare afi'oided by the 
valleys that, like deep ditches, surround it on east and 
Hoath, hindering any enemy from coming near its w’alls; 
with the strong military positions which were nfi’orded by 
the principal eminences within the city, sueli as the temple 
area, separated from Zion by the valley of the T)ropa‘t»n, 
and the high ground of Acra aiul Bezetha, einiiicnce.s dis* 
tinctly visible. The bills that surround Jenisalciii are alxj 
visible, nut only in the arching sweep of Uli\et and it.N 
spurs, but furtlier off in a riilge which stands ns a wall 
between the city and the heathen tribes dwelling by the 
sen. One can see how it rested like an eagle's iicst on a 
rocky eminence, or like n lion's lair, visible from every side, 
yet not to be approached with impunity. Its com p.'ict ness 
must also have been one of its maiked features. Thcie 
were no human habitations beyond its gates. 

Eouth of the Mount of Olives, and, in fact, a continua- 


tion of it, ilses the Mf»nnt of Offence; sontH of the valley 
of Hinnoni, the Hill of Evil Counsel; *and to the nmth 
extends a billowy roll of inountainous summits, so tliat 
Jerusalem as a city is almost entiiely encompassed with 
lofty heights. 

Anciently its walls includi*d ihe fi>ur hills already men- 
tioned and a considerable area to the moth and west of 
them, but those now standing eoinjui'C a less extensive 
spa^e, ami have a circuit of only mih '.. Th<*y weru 
bnilt by the Tniks about three ccnturi< s .il'", and vary in 
height from ‘20 to 50 feet. Const ructfd «.f gif-at hewn 
stones, they are surmounted by a stout biea^lw ,rk, l<»op- 
h(»led and battlemented. Hanked at regular di'-t.uir^s by 
strong towers, and jMereed with four g-ites. '1 ar»; — 

on the east, St. Stephen's C.ite, calh*<l hy the 'ImKs Bti5- 
or “ gate of the tiibos,” and opening on the biook 
Kedion, the Mount of Olives, and tlie picluic^-que village 
of Bethany; on the nortli, the Cate of 
Amufl^ “gate of the pillar,” in tlie line of tie gieat m.id 
which leads to the beautiful Syrian (ily; fiii the •-nuth, th** 
Cate of Zion; and on the west, the Jatfa. Jl'-bron. or 
Bethlehem Cate. Near the latter, and on ilje IfJtie^t 
point of Mount Zb>n, stands a eit.adel faKo calb d David's 
Castle) and the Tower of Hippicus — a m.isMve. batlle- 
iTiented, and turreted stronghold. 

Enti.iing tlie city we .shall find that nutwith'-tanding Its 
sublime a.^sociati•■ns and the natural hrauties of its po^^I- 
tion.it j»re'‘ents Intle in itself to attract rr int* rest the 
pilgiim. The stuets aie nanow. d.iik. .'ind ill-paved; tie* 
hou'^e.s, though built of stone and with tiat r'»of-.. •‘onie- 
timen crowned with small dome^. an* daik. window I* a .d 
I ri.*‘on-likc : and a huge poll hni of the iut* rior f -nviM- « f 
iil-huilt churches, inoiM^teries, and ino'*<j’.je''. lie* pi.ii- 
eipal street is ih** well-known I'm ho\> oi *■ w.vy • f 

sol row," so named btcaiise tlie .Siviour is .said to hav 
traversed it, hearing his crt*ss, when p.is^iug to th«* hu-st 
scene of his s.icrilici.d cau«-i on M« unt Ualv.iry. It ex- 
tends from east to west arrows th** hiH <1 .\cr:i. bends to 
the noith for .a short dictum e. and again ttirning'* a^twai d, 
winds between the ridge's (»f Ih zctii i .m l M<riili to >t. 
Stephen'.s (fate. Ani'tlier sinctof vnne in.port.uue r-.ns 
ill a direction inarlv par.illil to the former, fioin tl.e Bvth- 
lelicm (fate oil the cast, between tie hills of .\er.i ai.d 
Zion, to the bazaar, and afterw.iiii«j continue!' to tl.e ) ill . f 
Moriah. A highway fn m the Datna-cLis Gati-. tliungb 
the cenlie of the city, and in a .si-utheily direeti"n. as f »” 
as the G.ite of Zion, cros-.^^.^ tliv^e two .'i:leet^ m uiv 
right angh'«. Here, and in the h.iza.ir, ce ngregrate the 
Jeru.s.ilein .sliopkcep!*!'.-*. wlio aie im stly (.’hi i.''tian>. .ml ex- 
hibit a comnicndahie aetivity in the di'po.sal of tiui; w ui>. 

To ennmiMate all the inlei«‘'‘ling h-i.ilities vsii. 'i the 
walls of the Holy C'itv, the very metiopeii.s i-f Cl r^thiii 
faith and feeling, w«nlil he inij>o'"*ihle in tl-e nui^ .v "paeo 
to whieli vve are neci ss.irily c^-ntined. Tlie lii"! to winch 
the Christian traveller diiecls his sttj's is li.r Inilosurc of 
Moiiah, now calUd hy the Moh.ur.nu-.hoi'. // //•/nvii-e.t- 
.vAer//’, or “ Iho noble »ianctn.uy.*’ and i n’v thrown open 
lu Christian visitors since the Cilnie.in \N.ir. Its gein-ral 
i*hapc is tl'.at of a regular pai.ilii logi.nn. its gn-atest length 
being 15(Ki feet, and its gieatest bi» .uiih alH-ut lUOO. (Jii 
all^ sides mas>ivc walls sniivuind it, .some of them to tho 
noith and west serving aK.> as walls of houses, which 
belong chiefh to civil I'r eecie.siastioal ofiicial.s. On the 
east and south they now foiin a portion of the city walls. 
Of this wiile and open anni a small space only is occuj.ictl 
by buildings. Nearly in its centre stands tlie mo'-qiie /.7 
.VfiXniA. or “dome of the rock,” and at the south end tho 
niosquo A7 AXrfn/i, 

This .snereii area is overgrown with rich grass and pleas- 
antly besprinkled with the shadows of cypre.<ises, •lives, 
and other trees. But why is itsaereii? Beeause it nn- 
douhtedly includes the site of the temple, that temple m 
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wh'.v'h Christ taught, and which was at once a symbol of 
the Old Testament aiul the Now. A portion of* this site 
is now oeeiipied by tlie Monique of Omar, a stately octa- 
gonal stiiKture, seated on an elevated terrace, and ap- 
proaeliod by four porticoes, one of them graced with a 
superb inaihle Citlonnade, lighted by forty-eight windows 
of richly coloured glass, and crowned by a dome of mag- 
niticoiit proportions. Some remains of the great .Tewish 
sanctuary are probably built up into this holy place of the 
followers of the Crescent, Mr. Fergusson (and few li\ing 
.autiiorities are entitled to more resptM't) is, however, of 
opinion that the mosque was never intended originally as 
a place of Mohammcilan worship, but was raised by the 
Etnperor Constantine as a church over the sepulchre of 
Christ. This sepulchre he finds in a cavern cut C)ut of the 
living rock on which the mosque is built, and the summit 
of which rises above the floor of the cavern like a flat 
boulder, about GO feet long and 50 feet broad, which lies 
immediately under the dome, and within the circle of 
marble pillars supporting it. An open door on the south- 
east side Icaiis by a few steps down into a vaulted chamber 
hollowed out of the lock, about 8 feet liigh and 15 feet 
squaio. and liciv, according to ^Ir. Fergus&on, the body of 
oui Lord was laid. 

Th'^ tt-mb usually identified with this mcmoral)lc event 
is c< nTamed, Ik wcvit, in the so-called Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Mhich stands on the northeni ridge of the hill 
<‘f Acra. and a vhort distance tvi the south of llie Via 
Doloit SI. Tliere can be little doubt that in this matter 
the popular tradition is enoneous, although the real site 
of the Holy Sepulchre is )et a matter of keen and ap- 
parently eiidlt'ss enntiovcrsy. The Church of the Holy 
Stpulchie, 8«i called, w;is built by Helena, the mother of 
Con^'t mtm»' the <lnat. It is a Ryzantine pile of 
arcl.itectuial merit, but reir irkablc fur the splcmhair of 
its inttrnal decorations, 

Ihe ether edifices note are the convent^, such as the 
AnneiiAin (wliich can accommodate lOuo guests), the 
Latii!. the Greek, and the Coptic; a chapel which marks, 
it is said, the site of the house of Annas; a building oppo- 
site the Gate of /.ion, called the house of Caiaphas; and 
the lofty iiu.sque which covers, according to the legend, 
the tomb the sweet singvr of Ivrael, 

3Iu<.h light has been rtceiitly thrown on the topography 
and antiquities of Jerusalem by the researches of Captains 
Wilson ami Warren, who were commissioned by the P.iles- 
tine h\pI'#rafion Sjcicty. The result of their labours, so 
far as it relates to .Jerus.jlein, wa.s published in a very in- 
tere'-ting volume, cntith‘«l ‘* Underground Jeiusalem,” and, 
th.inks to its m;»ps, iilu.strations, diagrams, and clear and 
excellent descriptions, the present condition of the city 
and its neighbourhood is \i\idly portrayed. This woik 
has since been carried on by Lieutenant Condor, K.E., and 
Mr. C. .‘^cliick, who have both made a valuable series of 
(•h'''rvations. 

J'l’f^ent Condition . — The population of .Tcrusalem is 
al-< ut *21.000, which has been (••‘timated to consist of Jews, 
10 . Too : Christhtn.s, 5300 ; Mohammedan.s. 5000, There 
ha-* b* ' ri a considerable increase in the population during, 
lat.* vais. #-pcciaIJy in the Jewish element, and it is said 
th.it tl:^ i^ increasing through arrivals from Rus.sia :yid 
r« lar.tl III th'- rate of <iver lOoO a year. The great festival 
of .Ii iiijLiil- III is at Easter, when pilgrims arrive from nil 
part", a* d by tlj»- \arii*ty of their national costumes give 
to it" li.irrow’ .a striking and interesting ap|K'arance. 

As a commercial ec-ntre it pos.se.s.sc8 few or no advantagc.s, 
and its trade is of a very limited description. Afany of 
the .Jews tie\ Ole thf iri-*el\es to the study of the law, and 
are sustain* d by ofiering-* from their countrymen in .all 
parts cf the world, and the largest part of the Christians 
in Jerusalem consists of either prie.its, monks, or nuns. 
The chief branc/ies of industry are the manufacture of 


soap and the fabric.ation of rosaries, crucifixes, and canioos, 
carved in olive wood and mother of pearl. J»or the bends 
of the rosaries berries and date stones are also used, and 
for Mohammedan visitors large numbers of amulets are 
made from a black stone, wliicli have a high reputation for 
aflording protection from the plague. One of the chief 
drawbacks to the city is an insufiieicnt supply of water, 
the methods adopted in earlier times to overcome this 
defect having been allowed to get out of repair under the 
careless nile of the Turks. 

Jernsalom is the scat of a patriarch of the Greek Clmrch, 
.md also of a patriarch of the Roman Catholic Church, 

I while in 1841 the governments of England and Pru.ssia 
united in the formation of a Protestant bishopric, the 
bishop being appointed alternately by each country. 

For works in relalion to tlie Holy City we reetnnmend 
the reader to consult JosejdiiiM, ‘‘Antiquities,” and “Wars 
€^f the .Tews;” Gibbon, “ i)eellnc and Fall of the Roman 
Empire;” Mills and Michaud, ‘‘History of the Crusades;” 
Dr. Robinson, “Researches in Palestine;” Wilstm, “Lands 
of the Bible;*’ Fergusson, article “Jerusalem” in Dr. Smith's 
Dictionary; Dr. Williams, “Holy City;” Rev. W. Sandies, 
“Sinai and Jerusalem;” Lewin, “Siege of Jcmsalem;” 
Finhiy, “ Greece under the Romans;” Porter, “ Handbook 
to Syria and I'alestine;" Dean Stanley, “Syria and Pale.s- 
tino;” Dr. Xonnnn Macleod, “Eastward;” and Warren's 
“ Recover}' of Jerusalem ” (187 1\ 

JERU'SALEM AR’TICHOKE, tlic name of a plant 
Qllelianthun tuberosug) belonging to the order Co.MrosiT-«. 
It is a w’ell-known culinary plant, its tubers afi‘ording a 
wholesome food, somewhat akin to the common potato. It 
is a native of tliC north-cast of North America, and is first 
mentioned in 1610 ns being seen in Europe in the g.ardtMi 
of Cardinal Farneso at Rome. The word Jertisalem is a 
e(*rruption of the Italian /y/mso/c (sunflower), and artieboke 
refers to a supposed similarity in taste w*ith that vegetable. 

jpi'VIS, JOHN. Earl of St. Vincent, a British 
aditiiriil, w.is born at Meaford in Staffordshire, 9th .Tanu- 
.ary, 1734, O.S.; entered the navy at ten yeans old; roso 
to be captain; fought in KeppcTs action in 1778; and 
captured the Frencli, seventy-four, in 1782, for 

which he received the order of the Bath. On the breaking 
out of the French revolutionary war be sailed in command 
of a squadron to reduce the French West India Islands, 
and c.'iplnred Martinique, Gmidelonjie, and St. Lucia. Ho 
was promoted to be admiral of the Blue, 1st June, 1795, 
and in the autumn tfK.k comm.ind of the Mediterranean 
tleet, with which he intercepteil and defeated the Spanish 
fleet oft* Cape St. Vincent, on l ltli February, 1797, for 
which he received tiie thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, W’as rai.sed to the jieerage by the title of Earl of 
St. Vincent and Baron Jeivis of Meaford, and received a 
pension of X3000. In 17l>8 the mutiny which broke out 
in the Channel squadron spread to the Mediterranean fleet, 
bnt was suppressed by his judicious .and decisive severity. 
In 1801 he w.as made first lord of the Admiralty in tho 
Addington ministry. On Pitt's return to oflice in May, 
1804, he placed Vi.scount Melville at the head of the 
Admiralty. Earl St. Vincent again took command of the 
Channel fleet in 1806 in Fox’s administration, but held 
it only for a year. He was appointed admiral of the fleet 
on the day of George IV\’h coronation, 19th July, 18*21, 
and died 13tb March, 18‘23, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. A momiincnt has been erected in honour of him in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

JES'SANT is a heraldic term for a charge rising out 
of the bottom lino of a field or tho upper line of an ordi- 
nary. It is synonymous writh igsunnt, 

JES SSL, SIR GEORGE, an eminent English judge, 
son of Zadok Aaron JesscI, a .fcwisli merchant of London, 
was born in 18‘24. He studied at the Undon University, 
and in 1843 took bis degree of B.A., obtaining the highest 
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Iionours in matliPTnatics and natural pliilosopliy. The fol- f 
lowing year a^ the M.A. degree he took the gold medal for ‘ 
inalheiiiaties. Devoting hiuiBclf to the legal profesKion lie 
was called to the bar in i847, and for several years prac- 
tised conveyancing with only moderate success. In 18#i5 
ho became a quccirs counsel, and elected to practise in the 
Itolls Court, where he obtained an extensive and lucrative 
business, and rapidly rose to the positi(<ii of leader of the 
bar. In 1808 he was returned to Parliament for Dover, 
and became solicitor-general under the adini nisi ration of 
Mr. (iladstono in 1871. He was not very successful as a 
<lcbater in the House, but as legal advi-icr to the goverii- 
Jiicnt he displayed powers of such high order that in 1873 
lie was appointed master of the rolls in the place of Lord 
Koinilly, wlio had resigned. Of Jewish parentage, he n*- ! 
inaincd throughout life faithful to his aucestral religion, ; 
and hence Sir George Jessel was the first Jewish juilge 
appointed in England. Though not disqualified from 
sitting in the Ifousc of Commons, he at once retire<l from • 
parliamentary life and devoted himself to the duties of his 
Jicw office with such energy and ability as to speedily at- , 
tain an iiniiieiisc reputation. Never before in the history 
<»f the court had its business been dfspateh<‘d with sneli 
marvellous rapidity, and if ever it happened that his jndg- i 
incnts were reversed on appeal it was more on the bear- | 
ing of facts and details about which any two lawyers might i 
differ than up<jn legal principles. Possessed of a wide 1 
knowledge of law, a master of the princii)les of equity, his | 
influenee upon the administration of justice was of a very I 
marked chnr.acter, and many of his judgments are not only i 
models of orderly arrangement and scientific induction, but ' 
great eflorts of creation. By the Judieatun* Act of 1873 | 
the master of the rolls b<*came a memher of the Court of 
Appeal ns well as a judge of the first instance, but after the 
passing «if the Act of 1881 be ceased to be a judge of first 
instance, and Sir George Jessel left the Rolls Court and 
regularly presided over the branch of the Court of Appeal 
to which chancery business is assigned. In 18>U he w.as 
unanimously eh eted vicc-cliancelior of the rniviisity of 
London, and he was the first I^ndoii graduate who cxer 
Judd this ctffice. In 1882 his health shovvrd signs of fail- 
ing, but lie persisted in the jegular dihcliarge <«f his 
duties until the beginning of the following year, ^\hen after 
a short illness he died 22nd March, 18X3. 

JES'SES, short straps of leather tied about the leg of 
A falec»ii, w’liereby it may ho liehl upon the wrist. The 
jesses generally had .small bells attac bed to them, to give a 
merry sound as the falconers walked to the meet. The 
word is a corruption of the old French or from 

the verb 71 f /< r, to east off, which of course is but the 
javtare. When the prey was in sight the hawk was 
off to ]»nrsue it. lienee the term jc.sscs for the bonds wdiiidi 
held it up to that moment. 

JES'UATSS, a religious order founded in Italy and 
approved by Urban V'. (of Avignon) in 13fi7. Th«*y were 
xuppressed and their possessions given to the Hospitallers 
of Italy, lfifi8. 

JES UITS or SOCIETY OF JESUS. more properly 
“Company of Jesus,” a religious order in the Roinau 
Catholic Church, founded by St. Ignatius Loyola. Don 
liligo (Ignatius) de Recalde, lord of Lo}ola, changed, by 
rending the “ Lives of the Saints,” from an ardent soldier 
into a fervent follower of Christ crucified, conceived the 
nothin of a body of men who, taking Jerusalem as their 
■centre of activity, should devote themselves to the eoii- 
version of the pagan nations of Asia and Africa. They 
were to be Christ-like men in life and aim, bent on folh'W- 
ing him in his way of living and his labours, and devoting 
themselves, in their companionship with him, to the work 
of making his Father •king over the .souls of all men. 
This conception led him, n few yeara after his conversion 
•(1521), to undertake a pilgriimige to Jerusalem, travelling 


on foot all the vvay from Barcelona to Venice. As tlio 
Sultan was then at war vvitli the Christian princes, no 
pilgrim was permitted to soj<.nrn long in ]*ale.stine. or to 
visit the holy pla^*!***, except with e.xtrerne precautions. 
Ignatius was therefore coinpflhd to return to Venice, 
after suffering great hardship on liis way t)ack and forth. 
He was only conlinned in his purp».-i* to go thither 
better prepared for ids w’ork, and fu emimauied by such 
men of good-will as would co-operate vvitli lilwi. He had 
become convinced of the necessity of a eaieful and com- 
plete training in worldly knowledge and s u red ‘-fii.nce for 
men devoted to the \v<»rk of the aposllesldp. Ih* tl.j-reforo 
began, on returning to Spain, the study llif rl;u,siral 
languages, endeavouring meanwhile to inlliienei* tin* most 
promising young intMi in the schools, and t'» hind tliem to 
himself for the great purpose he had in vii*w. In this, 
however, his intent imis were frustrated by the S}>ardsli 
Inquisition, which first questioned his orthod'ixy. and then 
nequitted him honourably. But his coiujj.mioiis dc'crted 
Inin, and he deemed it wiser to seek in tlie schools of 
Palis both the iiistiuf tinu and the a‘">oei.ite-j he needed. 
One by one he wem over to his purpose mx of the most 
distingui»-hed students of the university, inakiiif; each pass 
through the ordeal of the “ Spiritual ExerciM-s*’ luf wldeh 
more presently) till, on 15th August. 1531 . in the Church 
of Montmartre, all seven bouml themselves by vcjw to the 
practice of chastity and religions poverty, to g<. to prcaeli 
the gospel in the H dy Land as so^jii a- theii studies were 
fin.shed, or, this not being possible within a year th'-reafrer, 
to (.ffer their services to the Pope, and ]*ioniit him to <iis- 
pose of them as he wrmld judge hi*"!. <,ix cm- 

panions of Lovola were Peter Favre, a Savoviril. the only 
one of their iiuinher in prii-st*s ordej-; I rarcis Xavier. 
Diego Tjvynez, Alfoii'-o S.ilmeron, and XiJ.< !.»s Jh.hadilla. 
Spaniards; and Simon Rodriguf z, a PoitULm«*;e. When 
they starteil (m fc»ijt for Italv, at the « iid of three 

others h id joined them — Claude Le Jay. a >.iv» vaid; John 
Codure. and Pa'-ijuier Brouet, rrenehnn 11. Tie* i.ii.e. after 
gp*at hardships and danger, arrived in \’« '.ice in .1 mnar}*. 
irio? ; Loyola, who had Vjrcn obliged tovi^t Spain, arriving 
, latir. War haviiog broken ont h»“twten 'I '.iikey ami N’enii'e, 
the journey to the Holy Land vv.is o’lt of the qne*.tii)n. 

' Loyola, therefoie. with Favre and I..vyiie7, went to P. me 
. to ofitT themselves and companions to Paul III., who 
.approved of their devotion, granted them pcrmi'«Hi')!i to 
receive holy c-rJers. and to di''p!ay their zt ai in eattchi.- ng. 

• preaching, ami visiting the sick, Favre and Livma hi :i-g 
eommis''ioiied to Ircture rm divinity m the Univei-ity of 

, the S.ipienza at Koine. Insjdtcof the gu-at good aebi vi-d 
by tlnir hihi.urs thntngluiit Italy, and if tlu* nuiv.r‘-al 
vrma.ation shown lliem by the pe«iple. the idiM of lil- whig 
them to form a new rcligiius order met with deMn iiicd 
I ojipositioii among the e.irdinals. Ilowevir. Paul 111., by a. 

• hull of 27th.Septembor, 1510, approvni of the Ir.ei fonn 
■ or mode of life prevented to him l»v Lo\ol i. I in" "pe-dfied 

jireaehing. spiritual exercises, work" ot i i ar'ty. 1 ati-eliizing 
; little children, .and hearing coiifi""i'jn". 1: "a" apostolic 

• vvoik to be done among tlie j'O'-pie, .in.l w V" done so 
Ihoioiiglily and with Mich cxtraoidir. n \ siieoess by men 
who were popularly judged ti* be ti led with the spirit 
of Christ, that nH lhe cities of Italy and the adjoining 
countries vied with each other in demanding their si'rviees. 

j Meanwhile tln ir nmnhers iin leased lapi.lly by the .acces- 
sion of men the most distingnislied for learning, rank, and 
virtue. 'I'lie l\p«‘ now dem.mded that Ignatiu" Loyol.v 
i should dr.ivv up constitutions for his company, and that it 
; should he governed by the hierarchical form .issumed by 
.all religious orders. Ignatius was unanimously eleottd 
superior-general, entering on his office in April, loll, and 
immediately, by the direction of his associates, sot himself 
I to woik to prepare the constitutions. This work, entirely 
i his own, written by himself in Spanish, and transhitcd 
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into Latin by his socretary, Polanco, is now, to{;etIier with 1 
the ** Eiihs," iho “ Katio Stuilioruni,” the “ Decrees of the 
General Goii‘:regations or Conventions,” and the “ Ordin- , 
anoes” tlie various j^enerals, accessible to scholars 
everjkwl’eie in both hemispheres. It has been pronounced 
in i»ur own day, as in the past, by eminent Protestiint 
chnrelniun and scholars, as well as by emiiieiit Koman 
CatlioIie<, to be a masterpiece of human wisdom. It still 
regulates the actions, labours, and lives of the great Jesuit 
order in civilized society and in missionary countries; it 
formed the men whose existence fills so largo a space in 
modern history, and in the discussions of statesmen, theo- 
logians, historians, and moralists. Every Jesuit receives 
his moulding and formation in the Spiritual Exercises of 
Ignatius Loyola ; the constitutions themselves are but the 
development of those exercises. The society thus consti- 
tuted bef«*ro the death of its founder belongs to the family 
of Clerks IJegular (C/eric* as distinguished 

from monks and orders leading a secluded life. The 
former aie priots bound, indeed, by a rule and mona.stic 
vows, ami living in community, but still devoted to aeti\e 
miiii^tv.itious among the p<‘oplc; the latter aim principally 
at leailini: a life of >eilnsioii and con tein plat ion. The 
Je^n’t" liitFered in other jespects from the then existing 
inonaNtie iideis; they were not subjected to chanting 
in tJtoro the caiionial otliee; the period of nositiate was 
extended to two years instead of one, a change afterwards 
made «>l*l’g.itory for all religious orders hy the Cuimeil of 
Treul : the peii«»d of novitiate o\er, only simple vows were 
tak«‘r. ami rene>ve*l every six moiitliN, fora peiind \aryingfrom 
ten to twelve or fifteen years according to the degree in the 
order for wliieh the candidate w;is destined. These iimova- 
tienv, w hieh caused at first a great outciy again*'t the Jesuits, 
ha\e I'M 11 impu-sod on all < iders hy Pius IX. Though 
deM-ted, at I i.me and abroad, to the most arduous lahmirs 
(<f the priesthood, the Jesuits are subjected to daily ascetic 
practices <>f \ItaI iinportanee — such as the morning incdita- 
and t!ie examination of c<>iiscieiiee. From tlic‘*e no 
one is extiiipled. Ignatius Louila to his dying day never 
reiiiujuishcd the hope of making Palestine the central field 
of the co!iipaii\’s labours, llis first eonceplion of hisoider 
(1521) liad no relation to Luther and the Kefonnution, 
but after 1540 the Jesuits in Italy ami elsewhere bore a 
prominent part in opjiosiiig and driving back the Lutheran 
moveiiuTif. 

The ;i\fiwrd aims of the comp.any thus constituted 
were: — (1) '1 he education of youth; (2) preaching, 
and otherw’ise ill^tru(;ting adults in matters of religion; 
(3) defending the Catholic faith against heretics uml iin- 
hclievers ; (4) propagating Christianity among the heathen 
and other infidels by means (jf niis^ioiiaiies. In tln-.se 
objects the new society merely aimed at the same work 
that liad been attempted by the older orders, but in its 
methods it broke with many of the oM traditions alto- 
gether, To the threefold vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedii nee, another was added whereby the profe^oted iiiem- 
L-rs bound themselves to go as mi.ssion.'irics to any country 
wl.il h tlie Pope might indicate to them, without he.sita- 
tioti or delay as without question, condition, and reward.” 
The m of governraeiit imposed by the constitutions is 
a strong f :.fj. The founder iii'oi.sts on perfect obedience 
to all superior':. Rut it is a mistake to supp(*sc that it is 
a blind oi unie.isoning obedience. Loyola supposes that 
what is touiinanded is never sinful or wrong; and that 
the will of an inferior can never be subjected to the com- 
mitting of what conscience or the divine law forbids. The 
general, appointed bir life by the suffrages of the represen- 
tatives of the whdle company, is strictly bound by law, and 
his action is controlled by the* assistants, a council also 
elected at the same time that he is, (Junerul Tyrso Gon- 
zalez was deprived of the government of the company, and 
given a vicar-general, for liuving violated the con'^titutions. 


Quite recently the extreme old age and infirmities of the 
general, Father Beckx, have compelled th« company to 
appoint a vlcar-general, with right of succession, and a 
new council of assistants. All superiors are subject by 
the constitutions to larvs which regulate their action. 

As originally constituted, these several grades consist of 
novices, scholars, coadjutors tcinpt)ral, coadjutors spiritual, 
the professed of the three vows, and the professed of the 
four vows. A novice cannot bo admitted at an earlier age 
th.an fourteen, and is required to spend two years in study, 
works of charity, and teaching the poor. If accepted at 
the close of this period, the no\iccs pass into the grade of 
scholastics, in which they pass through a course of five years 
in arts, a similar period in school teaching, scver.al years in 
the study of theology, uii entire year spent in spiritual 
exercises, as in the first novitiate; and not until the ter- 
mination of this period can the grade of spiritual co- 
adjutor of the society he attained. The lay brothers reach 
the degree of “formed tcmptnal coadjutors” after ten years 
service. The degree of “formed spiritual coinljutor” ia 
granted to priests who are not fitted for the higher theo- 
logical or scientific attainments, and who are otherwise 
gifted with great piety and an aptitude for government. 
Fit>m this class are taken most of the inferior ofiicers of 
the company — the superiors of houses, i&c. Tliey arc in 
ordiiiaiy life in nowise distinguished from the professed. 
The piofession of three vows is an exceptional grade 
bi stow'cj on a fi*w only. The professed <«f the four vows 
form the body proper, the e/i(e of the company. This 
degree is conferred in due course on those who have passed 
through the long course of probation in use in the order — 
geneially, for those who enter young, lasting jibout fifteen 
years. Besides the fourth vow bimling the professed 
member to special obedience to the Pop**, there are simple 
vows subscribed to on the (k\y of profession, imposing 
stricter obligations to saiutity, one in paiticular binding 
the professed members never to seek any ofiice or advance- 
ment in the company or in the church, and to dcnouiicu 
such of the members as he knows to be seeking such 
advancement. To the professed t»f the four vows are 
losorved the offices of general, assistant, provincial, elector, 
ic.; but they are, generally speaking, subjected to tho 
government of the spiritual coadjutors. The administra- 
tion and government of the company is carried out by 
means of a division into great districts, with a provincial 
appointed by the general at their lie.ad, and in each dis- 
trict there are three Jcinds of Cfuninunities — professed 
houses, colleges, and novitiates. Every appointment 
is vested in the hands of tho geneial, and no eloctoral 
right or power of recommendation is permitted. Tho 
sup»*ri(*i.'. of .'ill professed houses and colleges are required 
to rcfiurt w'eekly to their provincial concerning all business 
tiaii'-actcd, a summary of which information is sent 
monthly to the general. Tliero is also a quarterly report 
sent from each house independently of the provincial to 
the general, and the superiors of houses have the right 
to communicate directly any matter of importance. Beyond 
this each member is interested in the conduct of the others, 
and here comes in one of the points of their discipline 
which seems odious to outsiders. Every candidate for 
admission is asked if he is willing to renounce liis natural 
light of being admonished of outward faults obsm-ed in hi.*f 
conduct, and to allow any one so observing them to report 
the same directly to the superior. This was intended by 
the founder to avoid breaches of charity among the mem- 
bers, and to transfer to the superior alone the right of 
udiiionition. The superiors of houses at stated times are 
bound to transmit to tho provincials and the general alt 
such iK cessary iiifonnation alxjut the character and capa- 
city of each of their subjects as fnay enable tho gonorat 
to give every one of his inferiors the office for which 
he is best fitted. Throughout the whole, the duty of 
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prompt uiKiuestioDin^ obedience is enforced, the society 
having ever pipfessed to adheVo to the rules of Loyola 
in this respect. Those rules are to be found in his 
Letter on Obedience ” “ Spiritual Exercises,” and “ The 
Constitutions” of the society. In the first of these he 
lays down the principle that beyond entire submission to 
coiniiiand, tlie inferior's will must be identified with the 
superior's, and the latter must be obeyed with inward aflec- 
t ion as well as outward act. Hy many of the opponents of the 
society it has been alleged that in addition to the published 
regulations of the founder, the more advanced of the Jfsnits 
are bound by a code of secret laws, and in lb 12 awoik en- 
titled “ Monita Secrota,” professing to give those laws and 
secret instructions, was published at Cracow. It has, how- 
ever, been fully provcsl that the book is a forgery, and the 
im inbers of tlic order strenuously deny the existence of 
.my .•'Ucli code or Herie-s of instructions. There never bos 
i xihted any body in any way afliliated to the Company of 
.lesus. The ab(>\o chisses of members are confessedly the 
only persons in the present or in the past who can lay 
claim to belong to it. Ignatius I..uyola would ba\c no 
third order, and espeeially would not have the company 
bainpeied by the direction of nuns. 

Tlio .Icsuit.s very shortly after their c.slab]i.sliineut began 
to play a distinguished part in the atfairs of Europe. .While 
Loyola remained at lloiiie perfecting the original draft of 
tin* conslitution.s, the other members were sent to Ireland, 
Naples, Cermany, Spain, and l*(»rtngal. In the tlin‘o 
latter countries they were eagerly welcomed, an<l in a .‘.liort 
lime they bad gained a footing in France aUo. At the 
Council of Ticnt three of its members, Layne/, Favre, and 
Saliiieron were appointed to act as bis theologians by the 
l*ope, ami they exercised considerable influence in the 
fr.iining of its decrees, Loyola died in 155d, but he was 
succ<ede<l by I,a} uez, under who‘so rule the order continued 
to make rapiil progress, and at lii.s death in 15b I, or 
tW4*nty-four years after the foundation of the society, it 
inelndeil eighteen pruvince.s with 130 colleges. Among 
the reasons for their rapid increase may bo nssignetl the 
ewmpactne.s.s uiul cohesion, combined with the conceiitraticai 
of power, which the new system atbirded. Then they 
adapted themselves to the requirements of the times by 
mingling ever in .society, by the careful cultivation of learn- 
ing, and by their zeal in educating the young. l'a'»ting 
a-side the antiquated methods of teaching that luid hitheito 
prevailed, they introduced now and iinprovcil inodes, the 
le.snlts of which were quickly perceived ami g.ivo their 
.schools great popularity. Ileyona their additional skill 
tlicie was also the fact that they taught gratis, ami wdier- 
ever they opcnetl a college free cilucation of the best char- 
acter was uvailahlc^for the youth of the district. From 
these schools, al.sO, they gathered such of the pupils as 
displayed the highest talent, and thus obtained valuable 
recruits for the onler. I jvstly, they used to the full degree 
the jMiwcr and iuHuenco given by the confessional, 'riicy 
soon develop«Ml a system of casuistry which was certainly 
devoid of excessive rig(»nr, ami while Loyol.i obtained exemp- 
tion for the order from acting as cunfe.ssors to conv«Mits of 
nuns, he laid great stress upon the duty of nccc])tiiig this 
otliee for persons of rank ami authority in the WiirUl. 

To indicate even in outline the history of the society 
during the period of its ris4>, declension, and restt^ratioii 
would bo impossible within the limits of the present work. 
Dniing the first century of the exi.stence of the society its 
members penetrated to every country of Eurc>pe, and exer- 
cised both open and secret influence of enormous extent 
over the course of public events. In many ])laces they 
were received with great hostility, hut they certainly greatly 
clicckcd the progress of tlio Heforiniition, and it has been re- 
inaiked that the influence of Loyolauvcr the ('atholic reaction 
wn.s ns great as thtit of Luther had been in the establish- 
ment of Protestantism. 


The mlssion.s of the .Jesuits form an importafit part ol 
the history of the society. IJy the efforts of Francis Xavier, 
Uicci, Scliall, and other.s, inis'^ioiis were planted in India, 
China, and Japan. In the latter ])lace numerous congre- 
gations were cstahlLshcd, hut tla* (Jhiistians of that country 
were thought to have been e.xtcnninatcd by Taico-Sama ilk 
1C37. W hen, after 18.54, Americans ami Europeans were 
admitted to Japan, it was di-scovered that th'-re were still 
many thousands of Christians there. In the peisecution 
directed .against them after 18b0, con.suhr npoits state 
that between 20,000 and .30,000 weu* suhji.cte.l to im- 
prisonment or exile. In China, the coiiliov«rsy ahont 
Chine.se rites, raised by the Dominican ini'-'-ioii,ti:es at 
their arrival there in 103.3, ended in ruining or impeiilling 
the exi.stence of the .Je.suit missions. The Doininaans 
allinned that the .adherence by the converts to re\eriiilial 
cu-storns and coreinonit s in honour of ancesi<.r.s couM not 
he distingui.shed fiotn idolatry. This tlie .Ie'«uit'» (h ny t<i 
the pre.sent day. In 1700, De Tournon. patriarcli of 
Antioch, .sent to China to judge the controversy by Clement 
XL, condemned the ccrernonie.s .as unfit for Cliri.stun«. 
Tlie emperor, Kiang-III, .^nt the legate a prinomr to 
Macao, where he wa.s detainid in confinement and ill- 
treated by the Poitiigue.se till his dcatli in 1710 . Li thii 
same year Clement XI. confirmed the comleiniiatioii. which 
he repeated moie .scdemnly in 171.5. Tlic mw legate, 

1 Cardinal .Mez/.a-Bark*, took a diflerent \iew of the ques- 
i tion. ami authorized th'* .7.->nits to continue the pr.ietico 
1 while appealing to B<»nu* for a r*vi**ioiiof tli* ease. It was 
ileeided agaiii*'t them l)y Buiedict XI\". Altlioujh fre- 
quently persecuted they h.ive never lo-«t tlnir hoM upon 
Chiiu.'aiid to thi^ d.iy they lia\e extensive mk'*ion> there. 
The war at prcsuit w.agcd by Fr.mcu .ig.iiii^t that country 
llireateiis the devtruetioii of the numeruu- nourishing mi»- 
su»ns CNtahli'^hed there hy the French .Ti -‘iiits. In India 
I the iriis'ionary l.il)ours of Father de Nobili were \»ry .suc- 
I cesvfnl. He Wuined the dress and manner cf living of 
! the Br.diinan class, .and in.isteied the native language, in 
I which he wrote woik.s still lo^'kcd upon cl.i^‘'ie. His 
method of propagating the go-'i)el w.\s .ippi‘)\ed by 
Cregory XV. in DI23. Other missionaries cultivated this 
field, among them .John dc Biilto, heiieailed by the King 
of Mai.ava in IGVo. But the mean.- U'-ed to convert the 
Brahm.ui.s forced the mis.-ion.irit s mily to eoininmncate in 
gre.’it .secrecy with the I'aiiah ela— e-; and llien .irnse the 
M'xed 4|ueNiif,n of the M.ilah.ir liles. which had alim -t as 
di-a.-trous eoiiMipU'neis a.s that ef tlie (. hme-e 4*eii-im'n:»--, 

I and ended in the .«ame w.iy. NeMTlheless, tlie .le-mt 
I mi-shms in Malahar sur\ivt*d tlio-e di-cn.— ions, and are 
I flourishing stiil. In Paraguay, where tliey liad an ■ pen 
I field for the display »)f their ahililie-, they formcii. ihe 
hanks of the Paraguay ami the I’arana, .a tlourishing e 'h ny 
of Indian converts, who are said to have amounted to moro 
than inO,00<L whom they instructed in the ili:r.tnts of 
civiliz,ation ami leligion. Other mi-ii'n-. vei\ .suc- 
ce.-sful, were tho.se of Uruguay. Caiifoin.i. .imi t;.e Philip- 
pine Islands. 

In the seventeenth century the we.i'tii ai .1 power of 
the society attracted a large number "f .aillieient-*. but at 
the same time seiions rel.ix.a!i»'ns of di-eipliiie crept into 
.some provinces of the order, ami m.my of tlie rules of tho 
founder being .s>steiiutic.illy disnvarded, the cneinie.s o£ 
the society began tf) make tlieir p*>wer felt. The political 
intlueiu'e of the society could not be exercised without 
raising up many enemie'* to the order, and its system of 
fiee eilucation w.as greatly opposed to the interests of tho 
I diffeient selsools and collcge.s wl ieh depended upon ftvs 
from the seludars. Then the French Jesuit mi— ionaiiea 
in tho W'est Indies had obtained permission from the l*opo 
t«» send to the markets of France tho pn'duce o( their ex- 
tensive farms, ami, iimler the enterprising Father Lavallette, 
the procurator of the mission, a gi-eat regular trade had 
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«pniiig up. A series of disastrous shipwrecks ruined his 
credit and broujjht on bankruptev. The f;overninent and 
the parUment In’ins; then hostile to the Jesuits, the entire 
company was held responsible for the debts. Resides that, 
JM.uhnne do Pompadour, then all-powerful, the Eneyclo- 
pedi.sts. the university, the .Tansenists, and the parltmenta 
had iinitei.1 to crush the order. The outcry of the mer- 
cantile classes atVorded a pretext. In Rome, Cardinal 
I’assionei, an open enemy and suspected of Jansenism, had 
been chietly instrumental in obtainiii); the linal condemna- 
tion of the Chinese rites and the seviTO censure of the 
missionaries for their supposed contumacy. Another Pope, 
however, Clement X41I., repeatedly vindicated the order 
from the grave charges brought .against it. 

A few ye.ars after this, the storm that had long been 
brewing burst upon the order, and its fury was not spent 
until the society was almost extinct. In 1753 Spain and 
Portugal exchanged certain provinces in South Aineiica 
which involved the transfer of the inh ihitants, hut the 
latter, who were largely under .leMiit influence, refused to 
migrate, rose in rebellion, and suecensfiilly resisted the 
Spani^li and Portuguese forces. This was bitteily resented 
by the authorities vf the two countries, and the Portuguese 
srinister Pombal never rested until he had succeeded in 
obtaining the expulsion of the J< suits from both l*«»rtugal 
and its dependencies. France was the next to follow in 
the same course of proscription. The Due de Choiseiil, who 
w.is prime minister in 17t>2, was a creature of Pompadour 
and a freethinker. The scandal caused in the law courts 
by the suits against Fatljer Lavallette was still more in- 
creased by a formal exainination of the constitutious of the 
Jesuits ordered by the purkm(:nt» These constitutions 
were declared incompatible with the laws of Prance. 
Finally, the company was suppressed by royal dectee, 
Noveiulwr, 17b4, coiilirmi’ig tlie etlict of parkmfut ; in 
17d7 .all Jccuits were expelled fniju France. The same 
year marked their expulsion fn in Spain, The King j»f 
Spain. Charles III., a devout Catholic, is said to have become 
-con\incfal that they were phdting against liis authority, and 
he determined to suppress tl.ein. Sealed despatclies, to 
be opened 2iid April, 1707, were .<?ent to every Spanish 
colony, abolishing the order in the Spanish dominions, 
and throughout the w'hole of Spain. In theJatter country, 
the colleges of the .Tc.*.uits were surrounded at midnight by 
troops, sentinels weic posted at every door, the bells were 
iccured, an«i the king's commiNsion'Ts, having rou.‘«ed and 
as.‘iembled the re*'peetive ccrninunities in tlje refectories, 
xead to them ahmd the royal decree which expelled tliem 
from Spain. Six thousand priests were at once shipped 
to Italy, where the Pope and the general of the order re- 
fused them admi'*sion, and tlicy were compelled after severe 
jsuflerings, in which large numbers perished, to land in 
Cor.*iica, In 17fi« the King cjf the Two Sicilies and the 
Duke of Piirm.a suppressed the society in their dominions. 
Clement XIII. ever since his election (1758) h.ad been 
besieged by the amh.'is.sadors of tlie Bourbon courts with 
an urgent petition to suppress the .Tcsuit.s. He replied by 
d‘ fending them. He died in ITb’Jf, and immediately every 
e:Tort was made to secure the election of a Pope who 
would fiuppres.s the order. Clement XIV. w.*is chosen, 
after ph-dgiiig himself in some way to do so; and it is an 
bistorifal fact tl-at he only fulfilled his piomise under the 
most \iol'-rit jiiC'.^^Tirc, especially from the iSpani.sh ambas- 
sador. On 21st July, 1773, the bull of suppression was 
issued, stripped of its usual formalities. The Je.suits 
frverjwheie obeyed with an unhesitating obedience which 
won the praise even of their enemies. In conscqnence of 
this, the Jesuits were hanished from the Sardinian mon- 
archy, the Austrian d(.Tniriion‘«, ami every Catholic st.atc. 
Two powers rally — Pruv-ia and Russia — one Protestant 
and the other Oicek- Catholic, and hr>tli ruled by free- 
thinkers, Frederick the (jreat and Catharine II., allowed 


the fathers an asylum, .and continued to intrust them witu 
the education of their Catholic subjects. Th^'y made limssia 
their hcjulipiarters, where they elected three Poles succes- 
sively as vicars-general, and in 1801 they were permitted 
by the Pope to reorgani/.e themselves in North Russia, and 
ill 1801 to re-establish themselves in Sicily. It was not 
until 7th August, 1814, that the complete rehabilitation of 
the Older w.as etVected by Pope Pins VII. by the publication 
of the bull SoUcitudo Omnium Ecclesianim. In 1824 
the Collegio Romano, their principal school in Italy, was 
restored to them. Since 1870 they have liad no legal 
.standing in Italy. A few' missionaries maintain here and 
there an irregular existence, barely tolerated by the g«)vorn- 
ment. In Franee they reappeared as mi.s.sionaries in 1811, 
and soon ventured to open a few colleges. Alternately 
banished and allowed to rut urn under Charles X. ami 
Louis Philippe, they enjoyeil comparative liberty fitmi 
1848-80, their numerous collegis and spcci.il schools 
riv.alUng those of the university. In 1880 they were again 
snppiesseil. The Franet»-(ii.-nn.'in AVar was attrihnted to 
the intluence of the Jesuits; hut there exists no evidence 
of the fact. The Jesuits were active as chaplains ii b«»tli 
annics; and their dearest interests in l)oth countries de- 
ptMided on the giiod-will of the respective government 
Their .supposed influence in bringing about, in 1870, the 
dctiiiitioii of the doctrine of papal infnllihility, raised 
against them in (Jennany a fierce storm of ini-srepresi-nta- 
tion. On ll>th June, 1872, the Falk laws banished them 
from the empire. They wrerc expelled from Ru.ssia in 
1820. and from Holland in 1816. Tlicir hoU'^cs in Bel- 
gium li.ave alw.ays been flourishing, although bitterly de- 
nounced by the Liberals. In Great Britain ami In land 
their houses enjoy n very high reputation, entering into 
kc«*n competition with the uniNcrsities and scientific schools. 
In the United States they possess no h*ss than tliirty 
college.s, besides admirable missionary centres in the teiri- 
tories. In 1626 the company counte«l 15.000 memlHTS, 
and 20,000 at the time of the suppression in 1773. .\t 

the present time they still number some 10,000. 

JESUS CHRIST. The w'ord Jesus is thi* Latin form 
of the Greek Jenous^ a name which corri‘spomls to tlic 
Hebrew Yehoshtia^ contracted to Yeshtta or Joahua^ “help 
of Jehovah,” It wjis .a common name among tin* .Jew'f, ami 
in its Hebrew and Greek fonns it occurs Several times in 
both TesLaments. The word Christ was originally a title 
meaning in the Greek “anointed," hut in the New Testa- 
ment it is used as equivalent to the Hel)rcw’ term “ Mes.si.ih,” 
the pre-eminently anointed one, the long-expecte<l <li4iverer 
of the natuai. In the Gospels, where it occurs about forty 
times, it is usually given a.s a title, “ the Christ ;” but in 
other p.’irls of the New Testament, where it j>ccms over 200 
times, we find it is generally use»l as a proper name, and 
this u.s.age has ever since be»*n retained. 

For our infonnatir>n concerning the life and t«‘a<-hings of 
.lesiKS we are dependent almost entiiely upon the hooks of 
the New Testament, ns there are Mareoly any imiepemient 
traditions concerning him which have come down from 
either Christian, Jcwi.sh, or heathen sources that are woi thy 
of attention. By many scholars it is .snpyio.sed that tim 
earliest written references to the life of Jesus extant arc 
those wliidi inay be found in the earlier epistlea of »St. 
Taul. All the epistles are rich in their allusions to .Icmim, 
and from the four unchallenged epistles alone — vix. 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, a cornprehensivn 
creed concerning his nature, office, teaching, life, death, and 
rc.surrcctir»n, may be collected. If, howevi r, we accept tho 
theory of Dr. Abbot concerning the origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels, we have in the “ triple tradition” they contain the 
earliest oral teaching of the apostles concerning Jesus, an<l 
this must have preceded by many years the writing tjf the 
earliest of the epistles. Certainly it is from the Gospels 
we derive Alino.st the whole of our knowledge of Jesus, and 
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it is from their foiirfohl narrative tliat we are ahle to form 
an estimate of liin life ami teachings. 

The (lOSPKLs arc fully treated of in the article under that 
title, ami for our present purpose it is only necessary to 
mention that in all probability the first three Cospels were 
written duriii" the lifetime* of the apostles, their material 
hein^ evidently derived from some common source, while 
the fmirth (Jospel, thouj;h evidi*iitly written much later, is 
still generally believed to have bec*u published about the 
clo.se of the first century from the birth of Christ. \Vritt«*n 
independently, and from ditrcreiit individual points of view', 
considerable difiieulty has always attended the efforts of 
commentators to harmonize these narratives, and thon;rh 
much has been accomplished in this direction, there are ; 
boine quest ion.s which in all probability can never meet I 
with a eomplete answer. At the same time the main j 
outlines of the life of Jc.sns are indicuted in the clearest 
manner, and it is by no means difiienlt to gather from 
these lecords the Ic.iding incidents of that unique and 
worn! rolls history. 

'Ihc exact date of the birth of Je<;us cannot be fixol 
with absolute certainty, but it is clear that tlie pn-scnl 
Cliiisti.in era, wbieli was first fixed in the sixth century 
by Dionysius Exiguus, an abbot of J’ome, is incorrect, j 
Nearly all chronologers are agreed in fixing the \ears 
A.r.<\ 719 or 760 as the real date, or about four 
years before the beginning of tin* piesent era. For the 
circumstances .attending the birth of .Jesus we arc in- 
debted to two of the evangelists, St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, and their aceonnts are strikingly independent of 
each other. In both narratives the miraeulous conception 
of Jesus is recorded, the details given by St. Luke being 
much moil* full ami elaborate than those of St. Matthew*, 
and both assign Bethlehem as the place of his hiith. 
St. Luke records the annunciation by the angels to the 
^heplicul.s ciitsido Bethleheiii, the pre.^cntatioii of Jc^us 
in the temple, .and the tistiinony of Simeon and Anna; 
while St. Matthew, omitting all refcicmc to the*«e events, 
alone n.irrate.s the iiirid<*nts of the vis»it of the “wise men 
from the caM,’’ the massacre of the children of Bethlehem 
by Henul, and the flight of Joseph and Mary into Egypt. 
There is no difficulty in reconciling the tw’o minatives, 
and the <*nly hcriou.s objection that has been made concern* 
ing the date of the enrolment made under Quirinus has 
recently been shown by /innpt to be c.ipable of a .simple 
and easy explanation. Both evangelists are agrectl in 
making Nazareth in Ualilcc the place in which the chiUl- 
liiiod .and youth of Jesus were passed, and we le.aru fruiii 
St. Luke that this w’as the original dwelling-place of Joseph 
and Mary. The province of Ualilec at this period was the 
^eat of a numerous iind active population. The e.stiinatc 
of Josephus, whiefi gives it 3,000,000 people, like many 
other statements of that liisturiaii, must be taken with great 
reserve, hut there is abundant evidence that at this period 
the district was b«)th rich and well populated. The village 
or hamlet <>f Nazareth is not mentioned cither in the Did 
Testament or by Josephus, aud it seems to have possc.ssed 
no political importaMcu whatever. It was situated on the 
side of A nairow vale, and w’a.s shut in on all sides by 
the hills which constitute the south ridges of Lebanon ju.*.t 
before they sink into the pl.iin of Ksdraelon. The en- 
virons of the plaoo must always have been very beautiful, 
and from the hills iniincdiately around it wide vicw.s may 
be taken of the surronnding country. The inhabitants 
of (lalileo were looked upon with snino disrespect by the 
peojile of .Juden, p.artly because they dwelt among the 
bcathen, Pha*niciaiis, Syrians, Arabs, and (Irceks, in addi- 
tion to the all-pervading Roman garrisons being found in 
the province, and partly on account of their ruder and 
bnrslicr dialect. Tho hamlet of Nazareth, in addition, 
ficeins to have had some special local reproach attached to 
it, if w'c may judge from the remark made by Nathanael, | 


himself a Galilean, given in .John i. 40. Very little is 
reciii’ded by the saert-d historians as to the early life and 
tiaiiiing of Jesus, and tlieie is only one authentic anecdote 
preserved — viz., the incident of his visit, at the age of 
tw'clvc ye-ars, to the temple, which is given by St. Luke. 
From .some incidental expies.sions in tin- Gospels, and the 
circmnfitanccs attending the public ministry of Jesus, we 
may gather that in common with mo'it Jewish childien of 
that period In* wfis w'cll instructed iu the s.icicd law and 
the other writings of the Old Tchtaincnt. It i*. clear also 
that he learned to re.id and to w'lite, and in addition to 
the vernacular Aramaic he w.is acquainted witlj the 
ancient Hebicw, and possibly aFo with Gicck. w’bicli at 
that period was largely spoken in Palestine. It i*^ not 
e.asy to understand what were tin* family suiionndin'/*, 
of .lesus, and the questions rai'-Jod by the refiniicis in 
i tin* New Testament to the ‘‘brothers of the I^,vd ” have 
i not up to the present iecei\ed a whtJly s'itisfact»jry 
I solution. Joseph is not mentioned after tin* ineidint 
' of the temple visit during the boyhood of and it is 

generally tljought that he dieil while Jesus was yet a youth. 
From M.att. xiii. 65 we learn that Joseph followed th** 
occupation of a carpenter, and from Mark vi. :> tliat Jesu> 
worked at the same business ; and tlius earning his daily 
bread by humble iriaiiual toil in an obscure and Ji'^pised 
village. Ins life was passed in great retirement until “he 
began to be about thirty vears of age.’’ At this lime tin* 
Jewish pi'ople were st.ntled by the preaching of John 
the Baptist in the wildrrnessj of Judea. In hi*' a'*cetic 
habits, wild appearance, and stern di nunclat of cn II. 
they reeognized tliat then* was again a prop! ct in tleir 
nfiiUt. and his message that tlie kin^tii-m of h**uvcn was 
at liand, that the Messiah should sot>:. apjiear to s.ft and 
puigc the nation, and that repentance and a:r.'*iuim(nt (J 
life wen* required to prepare his way, met with a leady 
respiMjse from large immbcis of the peo];le. 'Ihe scrih* s 
ami Pharisees were too finnly i*nca'*ed in their tradltior.s. 
and the priests too fully impressed with the si use f.f thi ir 
own impoit.mcc. to be affecteil. but all the ].eiiple Hgir»h 1 
.I<*hn as a proi>b» t. Jt Im in his tuin .*-h'»wiil hut hit! * 
ie'*pect to the seif constituted guhh .s <tf the p* oph>, hui 
jatluT rebuked them with great s* verity ( Matt. id. 7'* 
'1 hose who accepted hi" toafldng were icquiivil to suh:\'t 
to an initiiitory ntc »'f bajiti^m, .ami to ib>er\e 
fastings and aU"teriiii*s as part of their rellgi- ns l.fe. " > 
that “John's diM-ipli-s ’ L*rmed sc* t or paily am mg ti.-* 
Jtws which lasted for many vears after the death id i:- 
founder, a.s we learn fnm .Acts xix. 1-7. In .answer t - 
a 11 inquiries .Jidin dLcIaretl tliat In* was not thee\jcct‘i! 
Messiah, hut only his foieium'.er; he wa** “ tlie voice i f ^ 
crying in the wilderness, Ihepare ye ti:e way of tho lani 
To John Celine Jesus fm* ba]ili"in, and the inci'hnts <.f the 
cereiiioiiy are noticed liriefiy by all the Synoptic", a: d gi\* n 
with more detail in the Gos-jn-l according to >t. J.d.n. J In* 
incident of ll;e descent of the Holy .'spirit in tl.«' f- riii of a 
dove is rccoided by all the evangelist.-, ami that of the 
testiimmy of a voice from heaven at tin* s iiue time by all 
the Sviioptie.*;. Fiom the laltir we al-o Ic.nn tliat this 
event was followed by a prolonged peimd ({ fa-ting in the 
wihlenie.-s, where Jisiis cucountcied ami vanquished th.e 
(emjitations of the devil, tlii«*e of which temptations arc 
given by Matthew .and Luke. It v\a- from this pcrioil 
j that the public ministry of .le-iis coimncnced, and there i- 
! .1 general consensus of opiiiioii that its duiMtion extended 
I to ahiuii three or three ami a half ye.ars. The evidence 
I f»>r this i.s derived chielly from the fourth Gosjvel, whieli. 

; being luaiuly taken up with the miuistiy of Jesus iu 
I .Tudea. mentions his atteiulaneo at three pas.sovers. tlie 
^^ynoJ»tie^ meutiouing only one. It niu.st be n’lnembcred. 
however, that neither of the evangelists profes.ses to give 
a chronological record of the life of Jesu.s, and that tlie 
fouith Gospel was written to some extent as supplementary 
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to the others. In consequence of this disregard of chron- 
plucy it is ijnpo>>ible to follow with certainty the whole of 
(he inoveineiits of Jesus, and the order of his journeyings, 
iniiaeles, discourses, par.ables, and controversies has been 
souienhat diflerently arranged by critics and,coinmentators. 
Ill the prestnt article we follow chiedy the harmony arranged 
hy Dr. Robinson, in which the order of the fourth Gospel is 
taken as a basis, the matter of the Synoptics being intro- 
diiood, sometimes following but often inverting their own 
order. 

The return of Jesus from the wilderness was followed hy 
the gatheiing around him of a few disciples, who were also 
Galileans, Andrew and another, probably John, disciple.s 
of John the Baptist, being the first. These were followed 
by Simon Peter, Philip, and Nathanael, aftenvards termed 
Bartholomew, all of anIiomi weie .subsequently appointed 
apostles by .K•.^us. In company ^^ilh these, and possibly 
some others, Jesus returned to Galilee, %\hore bis first 
miracle w’as wrought at the marriage feast of Cana. Fnnn 
Cana he passed to Capi rnamn, .and after a short stay there. 
Went with his disciples to Jerusaleiii to cclohratc the pass- 
es cr, and while there we learn from St. John he eleansod 
the outer eouitb of the temple from tlie tratlic which had 
been ali«iw-ed to iu\.tde them. A similar cleansing is re- 
C' 'uied by the Synoptics in connection with the last passovtT. 
The foiiitli Gospil refers also to a display of miracuUms 
power at Jerusalem at this time, though no details aic 
given; and it was during this visit that Nicodemns, a mein- 
h r of the Sanhedrim, came by night to Je^us. Prom 
Jeniviiem Jesus, who lud taken up the work coinineneeil 
hy the Baptist and begun to ]irudaim a similar message 
tM.it. iv. 17), proceeded also to the Jordan, W'here ln> 
iI.-'CM'Ils bajiliztd those who came to him. This eircum- 
slaui'* apjjc.^rs to ha\e aroused tlie jealousy of the disciples 
of the liapti-t, whose answer to tlieir reinoiislranee was 
ai'"tljt r testimony to the higher claim.s of Jesus. It Ks not 
dear how 1* i:g this sojourn by the Jordan lasted, but after 
the an’pst and imprisonment of John by Herod Antipas 
.lesii-' left Jude.i, aud with his disciples returned to Galilee, 
(.'hoosing tlie route through S.uimria, he paused to rest at 
Jaiol/s Well, and there met a wunian of the district, with 
wlK iii he maintained the remarkable conversation recorded 
by .'^f. John, ainl afterwards, in .striking contrast with the 
ordinary fi-elings of tl;e .lews towards the S.imaritans, 
.ICC* pted the hospitality <»f the neighbouring t<*wnspeopIe 
fi r two days. Arrived at Galilee, lie pai»l an early visit to 
bi.s native city <if Na/areth, where the fame of bis proceed- 
ings h.id already prece«led him. But, .a.s we learn fiuiii St. 
Mark iii. 21. and »St. John \ii. fj, his own relatives did not 
belie\e in him. and the people of Nazareth, who had liitiierto 
known him as a humble incinber of their own community, 
were prejudiced against his claim. Entering the syn.agoguc 
rai the Sabbath day he r**ad a portion of the prophecies 
of Isaiah and claimed their fultilrncnt in hiins**lf. This 
aioused the contemptuous anger of the Nazareues, who 


I th.at the occupation of fishing was pursued there; and 
I further, that it was the scat of a Roman* garrison and a 
j station for the receipt of taxes. 1 1 was also the home of 
I the brothers J.ames and John, and the residence, though 
I not the native place, of Simon Peter and Andrew. Then 
' one of the cities of a rich and busy country, and possibly 
I one of tlie stages on the great trade route between Aero 
■ and Dama.scus, it has long since passed away so completely 
! as to render the identification of its site a matter of con- 
j traversy. It w.is at Caperiiaum tliat Jesus called Simon 
i IVter and Andrew and the two sons of Zehedeo from their 
! nets and boats to become fishers of inen,** and hero ho 
I also called the receiver of customs, Matthew or Levi, after- 
wards apostle and evangelist. The sojourn of .T(‘sus at 
Capernaum w’as marked by a great manifestation of mira- 
culous power, and this together with the fame of his 
prc.aehiiig cau.sed much exeitement throughout the di.strict. 

: Multitudes began to throng into the city to see and liear 
! the now teacher, and its inhabitants became anxious to 
‘ keep him in their midst. Jesus, however, declined to stay 
' there, .and aecompanied by his disciples he left the city and 
1 entered upon a journey through Galilee, preaching in tho 
; synagogues of the ditVerent towns, in the homos of the 
pet'ple, and hy the wayside, and thus made a general circuit 
I of the country. In this way the remainder of the first 
xear of his ministry was spent, and at its close ilcsus went 
up to .Jeiusaletn to an unnamed fc.ast of the Jews, probably 
the pas.'^over, hut po*<sibly the f« a>t of l^urim, and here ho 
healed tho infirm man at the Pt>olof Bethesda, and aroused 
the anger of the Pharisees by bidding the man carry his 
; bed on the Sabbath. His opposition to the minute regn- 
I lations .and obsiTvances by wbich the Sabbath had been 
in.idc burdensome wais further shown by his defence of his 
disciples when they were charged W’ith plucking the ears 
of corn on that day, and hy his rebuke of the Pharis.-e.s at 
the hciiiing of the man w'ith the w'ithered hand. The order 
«d the.se events is uncertain, hut they serve to illiistr.ite to 
j some extent the attitude Jc.sns had taken up in his te.u hing 
I ill respect to the ancient Jewish law', and to account for 
I the ho.stility of the sect of the Pharisees, at that peri«>d its 
I ino.st zealous defenders. Returning from .leiu.salein to 
G.alilee Jesus was followed there by multitudes of the 
people, and from .among those who had become liis disciples 
he ehobc twelve to be a di.stinct body under the name of 
ajioslle.s. Most of them appc.ar to liavc been Gulilcan.s of 
'• .soiiu'wdiut humble circumstanci'.s, (bough this is not ab.sol- 
i utcly certain. Some think that Jmhis the Iskariot .should ho 
I read as “ the man of Kerioth,” in wliieh c.ase he would 
j have been from Judah. Four of the .apostles, we know, 

I were independent fishermen of the Lake of Galilee, ono 
I had bei n in the .sfiaiceof Rome ns n tax-collector, and onu^ 
I Simon the Zealot, had been originally of the party of tho 
I fierce Judas of Gamala. The appointment of theso 
I apostles scenes to have been followetl by tli.at exposition of 
I the principles of the new kingdom known as the Sermon 


b*gin to murmur .ain(*ng tliem.selves conerming his humble on the Mount, and by a .second circuit of Galilee marked 
birth .and Lamily connections, the occupation he had hitherto by many similar clinracteristic.M to the first. I’ns.sing from 
puisu* (i, and to demand S(*me striking miracle in proof of place to place among the crowded p<»piilation on the shores 
iii" u.i-»'-ion. .Jesus reminded them that a prophet was not of the lake, he was everywhere the centre of eurio.sity and 
wiile/ut honour ha^e in his own country, and that the intere.st. Multitudes followed him from place to place, or 
I' " f.f Elijah and Elisha hail V>een sometimes displayed crow-ded into the villages or towns where he stayed. Soino 
ft.r tliL* lic.i'fit .strangers, whcr* uj>on they were .aroused <*f th«*m, chiefly members of the p*>orer clas.ses, heard him 


t‘; f.iry, ai.'i jUNtifying their e\il reputation they end<’a- 
^onle•i, uusuf f es«,fully, to drag him ‘'to the brow of the 
hill whereon tbnr illy w.as built, that they might ca.st him 
flown headlong.’’ Leading Nazareth Jc.su.s went to Caper- 
n.ium, aTj<l this city became for the rern.ainder of his 
ministry Iris chief h**ine .'ind the centre of his labours — so 
much so that it is nderred to ns ‘‘ his own city.” From 
the allu''ions of tlie e\;ing**list.s we learn that it was situ- 
ated on the .shores of the L.ike of Galilee; that it was of 
aufHcient size and iriij**jrtance to have it.s own synagogue; 


gladly, and the despised niembcTs of the coimiiunity, cla.s.scd 
as publicans and .sinners by his enemies Kavo a glad wel- 
come to the new prophet whose pity wa.s extended even to 
them. The represent at ives of wealth and learning, how- 
ever, received him with indifference at the best, while more 
active Imtility was quickly manifested hy the scribes and 
I*liari.sec.s. In his teaching wo find he avoided altogether 
the pedantic fonn.alism and dependence upon tradition so 
dciir to the rabbis, and drawing Imm illustrations from tho 
bccnc.s of nature and incidents of coiiimoii life, ho appealed 
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directly to tlie hearts ami consciences of Ills licarcrs. An- 
other feature peculiar to the tcaeliiiij; of Jesus was the 
parabolic form in wliich much of it was presented. Over 
forty of the parables have been preserved by the evangelists, 
and they intimate that many more were delivered, and that 
sometimes ho taught only in this form. It is true that this 
method of teaching was previously known to the Jews, and 
several parables are to be fouml in the books of the Old 
'J’estameiit ; but there is a profound originality in the 
p.arahlt's of Jesus, and in depth of meaning and beauty of 
style they stand far above all other utterances of this kind. 
Sometimes wo find he revealed to the inner circle of liis 
disciples the hidden meaning of the parable, and these 
interpretations have been pres<*rvcd, as in the parables of 
the sower, or the wlieat and tin* tares. In other instances 
the yiarabic only has been preserved, or there is but a hr.cf 
indication of its application. 

As we have said, the chief seat of the ministry of Jesus 
at tills period was at Caperii.iuui and the neighbouring 
towns of Bethsaida and Chorazin. In Capernaum Jesus 
seems to have dw(dt with his fiicinls and disciples, and in 
his journeys to have accepted the readily olVen-d hospitality 
of his countrymen. That he had no dwelling-jdaco of his 
own we learn from his comparLson of his own position with 
that of the foxes and the birds of the air. The inner eircle 
of the apostles seem to have had their little possessions in 
common with each other and with Jesu'<, Judas being the 
appointed treaMirer and steward. TJutc is also a reference 
ill St. Luke to certain women, one of (lieui the wife of 
Chuza, a stewaul of Antipas, who followed .le.sus and iiiin- 
jslered of their substance to his suppoit. While journey- 
ing in Clalilee.Tesus received a visit from tw<i of the disciples 
of John the Baptist, who from his pri.‘>on in the foitress tJ 
Macluenis, on the eastern shoie of tlic Dead Sea, sent 
to ask till* question, •* Art thou ho that should c«une, 
or look we for aindlierV’ In answer to tliis qiustion 
Jesus bade th* ni carl^ to John a rejuirt of what tlay had 
seen ainl lu'iul, and aft< r their departure he declared to 
the niuhitude that in .lolm they had seen tlx* greatest of 
the proplu'ts and the Elijah who had been luomised. It 
is to this period of tlse ministry of Jesus that some of the 
most striking of his iniiaeles belong, including the raiding 
fnnn tlie dead of the son of the widow of Xainand al-o the 
daughter of Jairus, the stilling of the tempest, the walking 
of Jesus upon the waters of the lake dining a storm, and 
the healing of the demoniac of (ladara. Towards the close 
of this year we read of a third circuit of (Jalilee, in which, 
unlike the ])revious journeys, the apostles were sent out, 
two and two together, to vi^itits cities and villages, av<»id- 
ing Samaria and the cities of the Gentiles. Jesus also 
made a journey at jfhis time, but in what direction or in 
what company we arc not informed. About the end of 
the ye,ar the Iwehc returned, and Jesus went with them 
to a inuimt.'iin on the e.asteiii shore of the lake to secure a 
l^eriod of rest ; but they wrere followed by the pef»ple, who 
walked round its shon-s, and it was for the sustenance of 
oOOO who Jiad ,issembhMl in a desert place that the miracle 
of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes w’as wrought. 
Great enthusiasm was excited amongtlie inultitudi* by this 
miracle, hut it was immediately afterwards that, in conse- 
4 iueiice of the discourse in which he .set forth himself as 
the bread of life, many of his disciples left him. 

The opening of the third and last year of the ministry 
of .I(*sus seems to have been m,arkcd by an incren.sed .amount 
of hostility on the part of the scribes and Pharisee.s, some 
of whom came down from .lerusalem to complain of the 
neglect on the part of his disciples of the traditieiis 
of tho elders. In reply to their remonstrance Jesus 
Uttered some terrible denunciations of their furm.alism and 
hypocrisy. It seems probable, however, that they ci»ii- 
trived to awaken in the people a sentiment niifavonr.abIc to 
Jej>us, for we iiiid at tliis time lie left Galilee altogether 


and went into the region of Tyre and Siilon, from whence, 
after a short stay, he pa'^sed round by the north of the 
Lake of Galileo to the legion of Decapolis on its eastern 
side. Met there by liis enemies the IMiarisees, now joined* 
by the iSadducees, .Testis passeJ .^w.ay to tho region of 
Caps-area Philippi, an altogether heatlien district, celebrated 
for its fortrc.ss, its temple.s, and for it*. le-Iiig the source of 
the Jordan. 'J'his marks the most noitl.ern jjoint of the 
jouriieyings of Jesus, and it was here that Peter, in answer 
to a question addressed to the twelve, in.ide hi , nieninrabhj 
deel.iration in which lie reeogiii/ed Je-U', n*, 
and tho Son of God. To this de<-UratIoii ilte whoh- (A th«‘ 
twelve .seem to have n^sciitcd, and from this |t*ru>.l Jr^u', 
began to nnfobl to them more fully the spiritii.il natnie of 
liis kingdom and bis approaching sufiViings and df.ith. 
This event was followed within a few days b\ tlic iiiv''!* i ! 
ons transfiguration, which took place upon a hii:!i n'.onnl.iin 
the situation of width can only be conjecturfd. 1 i»i*ii 
Cic*-area Philippi Jesus returned to Capeni.niiii, but l^.^ 
mission in Galilee was now drawing to a cb-*.!*. It i-* im r 
easy to estimate the results of the work of .fesus in l.iS 
ow'n country. That he had attracfi-d miif li attention 
certain, anti it is equally evident tliat maii\ had in the 
eailier portion of his ministry profe-^sed to become his 
disriples. But on the other hand none of the rulers had 
beiicvetl on him, many of them had hiltfrly ojipo^ed him, 
and the great ma‘!s of ‘he people, after tlx* excitement 
h.ail du-d :iway, relapsed into tlu ir old hahits .ind \v.i% ». .ind 
bee.iine iinlilbTent to his teatliing. Sonic of hi'^ owii kin**- 
tiieii still remained hostlli-, :n,d tin* town> wi.cie lie lad 
eliieliy resided finally lejetted l.i" iiiiiii''li \. h lo thl> 
period we must .i^cvihe the .awful ih'tiutu i.itions c.f ('hor.izm. 
Betlisaid.i. and C’apennnin v, l..eii aie jict-ided h\ 
Matthew and St. Luke. 

'Flu* feast of tabernacles was iiow appnathlng, .and 
Jesus, after refusing to l'o up to Jer'i*^.ilem in coiiii-.iny 
with his relatiies. went up in “Oeret hy il e les ifieqnei.ie I 
r«>nte throinrh Nim.ari.i. On tiie w.iy he '•> nt oat tne 
sewnty disciples on a to the nation, .m e\i',it 

riTonled »yily by .^t. Luke. Annin.: at J» lu^al 'u “.i'm -it 
thi‘ middle of the fuavt," .Tc'-’is foniM tlx* p’lo’.ie tq • . 5 
of tliC city mueli iccup.ed with liis an I .ro i*.y 

divided r«"*pecting his claim.". The p.*ir. r cIa^"e-, w.-i.* 
disposed to accept Iiim a prophet, .ni.i sc,*:;i i^. 1 i\.* 
.sidid with him against th- ruler", who, ti. cuh r.i\ j .. t 
.iiiiMiig lhem"t Ivi", yet, whethii P'.a!i"ei^. S.i'uiv.n i *■. 
lltrodians. stiibc". or prie"t.", were lontmt to nni!- 
uiiludy alli.ince against him. Ihilile.i aj.i.n .rid aji'i ' i 
their attempt." to eiitr.ip him into ntli ianei s th.ir c« ■* 

charged against him as sodition.*!. or wi ieh would d,. 't. y 
liis iuHiunco with the iieuplc. ami lou^td to fuiv > 

.stern and awful rebukes of their cruelty and 
tl.ey charged him with iiMiln»*.ss, with b« mg .1 *! t.m 

ami a deiuuni.ic, and more lli.m oiue il,ii iMad . 1 ; d 
attempted to ."tunc him. His diseij-lc". 1 u\m \. r. n :r ^ ned 
faithful, and he al"o had some fn-nds w!. * :e ‘•ti 'i.gly 
.att.ichcd to him, and to wliosc liou"e 1 e ct iild n Ine, a: the 
village of Bethany, out side .Tcrii.NiIem. 

It is not clear where Jesus pri""* di the ]'Oiiod between 
the fe.lst of t ihein.icles and the h.l'-t of the dulicatiiUM-f 
the temple, Imt it is o\id. iit th.it it w.i" m>t at Jenisalem, 
and in many h.innonies .1 "loit ^ "it to ti.ililee i,spl.ntd 
heic. .'seveial of the most striking if the p.iiahbs .nv 
connected with this period, not.ihly tho.'sc of the prodiigil 
^on, the rich m.iti and L.i/. uiis. and the goi^d S.iniaritan : 
as also the .aceniint of Maltha and Mary, and perhaps tlie 
miiaelc of the healing of the ten lepers. After the L i"t 
of the dedication, which Jesus attended at .Teiu.«alem, 1 •• 
retiusl from tlie city to Beth.any beyond Jord.m. Ei o-n 
thence he came back to the house of hi.s friends Mailba 
.and Mary, and there he r.aisod their brother L-izani." fiom 
the dead, riic repoit of this miracle c.iU"ed gie.it e.\c;te- 
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ment at Jcnisalom, and a meeting of the council was called, 
at which, on the instigation of the chief priest, it do- 
termined to put Jesus to death as soon as it could be 
• accomplished without exciting popular commotion. He 
had, however, retired to ‘‘a country near to the wilderness, ; 
into a city called Ephraim,” and from thence he passed 
into the district of Perea beyond Joidan. As the time of 
the feast of the passover approached Jesus set out towards 
Jerusalem, after again solemnly warning his disciples of 
his approaching sufferings and death. They appear to | 
have been quite unable to realize his meaning, mul to have | 
regiirded his words as enigmatical, for we liiul the two 
brothers James an«l Jolm endeavouring, through their ■ 
mother, to bespeak the first jdaees in his eoming kingdom, | 
to the great indignation of the remainder of the apostles. 
On the way up to Jerusalem Jesus passed through .lerieho, | 
where he staved at the house of Zaccheiis the publican, and j 
liealed the blind beggar Bartimeus. Airivcd at Bethany the ! 
family of Lazarus iiuide a feast for him and his di'-ciplcs, and 
at the feast, ^lary, after anointing liis feet ^^ith precious 
ointment, wiped them with licr hair. This act of .uloring 
love an>uscd the a^aiice of .hulas, ami bfiijg leproved by 
Jesu". lie seems to liave soon afterwards gone to the rulers 
and offered in retain for a Inibe to betray .lesus into their 
l ands. The day after this, Jesus made his tiiumpLal • 
(iitiT into .Teni**alcin, the circumstances of ^^hich are j 
recorded by all the evangelists. The next day was sig- j 
I'.alized by a second cleansing of the temple and by public j 
teaching in the city itself. When, huwewr, Jesus came 
on the day following to the temple he was met with an 
inquiry on the part of the rulers as to Iris authority for 
what he was di ing — a questii-n which Jevus refused to 
answer, but asked of them in what light they regaided the 
wt'ik of John the Baptist. 'Ihis (|ucstioii, which they 
dared not auswor, was bellowed by the paraiJes of the two 
s( ns. of tl:<‘ wicked hu'«bandmen, and of the marriage of 
the king's son, parables which they percei\ed were spoken 
ag.iin‘«t them, but fearing to arrest him publicly, they left 
him for the time. The same day, his attention being 
tailed l>y lti< disciphs to the beauty of the temple, he 
It plied hy telling them of a time when it should be de- 
stroyed, m-t one stone being left upon another. Connected 
with tliis pHjphecy we find the jarables of the ten \irgins 
and of the talents, as also numenin.s propliccies in relation 
to the fall of Jerusalem and Ida own second coniii’g in 
judgment. Tlie day after this st ems to have been spent 
in retirement with his disciploa at Bethany. The follow’- 
ing morning the disciples asked where they sliould make 
ready tljf* passover, and in accordance with the instructions 
of Jesus they all assembled on the evening of the day in a 
large upper room in Jenisalem to eat the preliminary meal 
taken the day preceding the actual passover supper. At 
this meal Jesus instituted the .sacrament <.f the Lord's 
Supper, taught his disciples humility hy washing their 
feet, indicated to them that he was about to be hetra\od 
by one of them, and in answer to a whisy^ered inquiiy of 
John, pointed out Judas as the traitor. Frf»in the npptr 
loom he departed with Ids di.-ciples to the shades of fJeth- 
hcmane. an olive garden outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
Ibie .Tenus took the three disciples, I'eter, James, and 
J' l.n. apart from the rest, and they observed that he began 
to be f Micjwful and sore troubled. After asking them to 
stay ai.d watch with him Jesus went a little way from 
them, and ih-y saw him fall on Ids face and heard Jiiiri 
in an agony pr.ty to the Father. Amazed and troubled, 
the dis* ip!»'s b it thi- .sorrow of Je.sus arose from something 
bc}ond their powi r to hi-lp — “they wist not what to answer 
him ; ” and a-? th»'y wailed rtieir eyes became he.avy, and 
when Jerus returned he found them asleep. Twice did 
Jesus awaken them ami then leave tln-rn again to pray, 
using the same words, and then a thiid time he aroused 
them and told Ihern the belra\er was at hand. Guiding 


a band of men armed with sword.s and staves and provided 
with lanterns and torches, Judas entered. the garden, and. 
in the utter abandonment of his treachery, by a kiss and 
friendly salute pointed out Jesus for arrest. As the 
awakened disciples hurriedly clustered round Jesus, some 
of them had asked whether they should resist, and Peter, 
without waiting to inquire, drew a sword and W'onnded 
a servant of the high-prie.st. Forbidding all resistance, 
Jesus surrendered himself to the soldiers, whereupon tho 
di^eiples all forsook him and Red. Two of them, Peter 
and John, soon recovered themselves, however, and followed 
the multitude into Jerusalem, drawing nearer and nearer 
until they joined the crowd at the house of the high-priest. 

The .soldiers who had arrested «lesus led him first to tho 
house of Annas, wlio had been high-priest and who stilt 
wielded great authority, and who questioned Jesus as to 
his authority and teaching. These questions Jesus refused 
to answer, but appealed to tho publicity of his leaching, 
and denied that he had taught anything in secret among 
his disciples. By order of Ann.is, .fesns w’as taken hound 
over to C.ai.iplnis, who was high-priest that year ami who 
had .assembled some of the elders in his house, all of them 
enemies to JeMis. Tlieir first effort w.as to establish a 
capit.ll charge against him by means of false witne.sses, hut 
thongli they found ready volunteers from the assembled 
crowd, their evidence was .so evidently worthless and con- 
tradictory that the high-priest at last turned from them 
and dein.inded of Jesus whether he elaiined to he tho 
Messiah or not. In leply Jesus as.'<eiti‘d his Messialiship, 
and went on to speak of his ret inn with power in the 
clouds of lieavfMi. This was sufficient ; with savage joy 
the high- priest rent his robe, and charging Jesus w'itli 
blasphemy was answered by tho ready response of tho 
.assembled ►‘saddueces, ‘‘ Ho is W'cathy of death.” Jesu.s 
wa-s then led out into the couit of the house, where ho was 
rudely a'^sailed and derided by the soldiers and .servants, 
and where by a look he awakened remorse in the he.art of 
Pc'ter, who h.ad three times denied himself to he a disciple. 
Early in the morning the Sanhedrim assembled, and .lesu*!, 
being brought before it, renewed his claim to be tho 
Mes.siali, and was fonn.ally adjudged to bo guilty of 
blasphemy and li:ible to tlie penalty of de.ath. As the 
.lews liad lost the power of iiiHicting this penalty, Jesiis 
w.as led by the rulers to Pilate, the Roman procurator, 
l)cfore whom lie was charged with sedition. The falsity of 
the charge was soon evident to the Roman governor, who 
was also greatly inipress( tl by the quiet unmoved deineaiiour 
of .Jesus in the presence of his vehement accusers, and Ins 
declared, after some private questioning of .Tesus in tho 
pr.‘et«»rium, “ I find no famlt in this man.” Then hearing 
that Jesus was of Galileo he .sent him to Herod, who wa.** 
at tli.at time .stajing in Jerusalem; but Herod, after Rnding 
Je.sn.s impassive both when asked for a sign and when 
a<'eused by the Jews, sent him back to Pilate, treated with 
insult and derision, but uncondemned. Pilate, .still anxious 
to .save Je.sus, and piTceiving that his bittere.st en(‘mie.H 
weie the somewh.at unpopular Sadducc.an rulers, now rnado 
a direct appeal to the people, and offered to release JesuH 
in aerordanco with the emstoin by which a prisoner w.is 
set at liberty every ptassover. But tho chief priests and 
rulers prevailed with tho mob to ask for one Harabbas, who 
for robbery and murder had been east into prison. Fail- 
ing in this attempt, Pilate commanded that Jesus should 
be scourged, :md then brought him out before the |M'ople, 
wearing n. crown of thorns and dres-seil in a pnrple robe, 
which had been jjlnced upon him in rude mockery by tho 
sohliers, and ai)|ieali‘d to them in tho in<-morahlo woids, 
“Behold the man!” This appeal was answered hy a 
renewal of the demand for the erneinxion of Jesns, and 
ultimately IMIate, after w’ushing IiLs hands in the .sight of 
tho people in onler to signify liis disapproval of wJnifc 
they demanded, assented, and Jesus was led away to be 
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crucified. Since the arrest at Getliscinane the events had 
passed in such rapid succession, that it was yet morning 
.as .lesus ]ias.sca through tlio streets of Jerusalem on the 
way to (julgothu. In accordance with the custom that 
usually prevailed, Jesus was laden with his cross, hut being 
unable to bear the weight, the soldiers seized and impressed 
one Simon of Cyreno for this work, and thus they reached 
the place of execution before mid-day. There, after Jesus 
had refused the stupefying draught which it was customary 
to offer to prisoners before crucifixion, he was stripped of his 
garments and nailed to the cross, two thieves being cruci- 
fied at the same time, one on either band. The solemn 
ineidents of tho hours that followed have been reeorded in 
ample detail by the evangelists, and we can attempt no 
fnither deseription. Slowly, and under the gloom of the 
darkened heavens, the time passed, until about the ninth 
hour, when Jesus, after commending liis spirit into the 
hands of the Father, bowed his head and died. 

Proof of Ills death was afforded by the rude test of one 
of the guards, and modern medical science has confidently 
aseiihed its physical cause to the rupture of one of the 
vessels of tho heart. Some of the disciples, notably the 
women who followed Jesus, bad remained faithful to the 
last, and one of his secret fiiends, .Iose|ih of Arimathea, 
obtained his b<jdy from Pilate, and assisted by them, and 
also by Nicodemus, laid it in a new rock tomb outside the 
city. The entrance to the tomb was closed by a large 
stone, and afterwards it was sealed by order of the chief 
piiests and Pharisees, and a watch was set over it to pre- 
\eiit the possibility of tin* disciples removing the Isjdy. 
Wlieii, Ijjjwevcr, the women went again to the tomb to 
aiu-iiit the body of «Fcsus they found neither guards nor 
stone, for an angel descending in the night had rolled away 
ll'.e stime, and .b’sns, uns«*t ii by mortal eye, had arisen from 
tile (lead. 

The iucid* nts of that day and the days immediately 
following ate somewhat dilfeiently recorded by the 
exangeli-ts, and some dilficulty lias ever existed in the 
way of liarnionizing their accounts with each other and 
willi that gi\en by .St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. J-b). In all, ten 
a[i|)<'a ranees of Jesus are recorded, and of tin* fact that the 
a|>o<^tles and disciples w’ere fully eonviiiocd that they saw 
and spoke with him, there can be no reasonable doubt 
whatever. The fact of the resurrection of Jcsus is iii- 
M’paiably bound up with the whole teaching of the ap<»stle>, 
and fiom what we know of their character and expectations 
pievious ti) the death of Jesus, wo may feel assured that 
but for their contidence in his resurrection the Mstem of 
(’biistlanity would have been for ever buried in the tomb 
of .loseph of Arimathea. The visits of Jesus to his diseiples 
during tho mysUyous forty days that followed liis resur- 
lectiou were, as we learn from »St. Luke, brought to a close 
by his leading them as far as Hethany, where “it came to 
jMss, w hile he blessed them, he was parted from them and 
curried np into heaven.’’ 

The system <»f religion fotmded by Jesus has already 
been referred ti» iii the article Ciihistianity, and the 
doctrine of the ehnrch eonccrniiig his personality will be 
given under Tnixi i v. In this place it is only necessary 
to observe that the great majority of Christians have ever 
seen in Jesus tho incarnate Son of (Jod, the long-promised 
Messiah of Israel, and tho foreordained Redeemer of the 
w'orld. From the ejiistles we learn that during apiistolic 
times other doctrines concerning tho personality of Christ 
had already arisen, and we tind from ecclesiastical history 
tliat many ditTercnt estimates of his nature ha\e been 
formed from the earliest times down to the present day. 
These have varied from the strange and imporfeetly under 
stood notions of tho Gnostics, and the high Arian theory 
uiieo so prevalent which n^ganled him as the first of 
created beings, down to that which has been strenuously 
advocated in iii(>dcrn times, which regards him ns only man, 


and sets .aside all tho supernatural in tho New Testament 
as legendary. Of the latter theory tho most prominent 
advocates at tho present day have perhaps been Strauss 
and Renan, though conceptions of Jesus which depart 
altogethi'r from tlie teaching of th(‘ cljurch havo also been 
presented by Baur, F. W. Newman, Matthew Arnold, the 
author of “ Ecce Homo,” and numerous otlier writers. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the estimates of Jesus 
formed by these authors differ very widely from each other, 
and that the pictures they present vary in many of the 
most important details. The controversy httween the 
defenders of the orthodox belief and tlie entifs f)f modern 
schools who take tlie other side is one of iminensM import- 
ance and the most profound iiitere.^t. So far as the 
oithodox belief is concerned, we may obsene that in the 
incarnation, humiliation, suiferings, and death of Jesu*', 
the theologians of the eliurch Ij.ivc e^er scj-n the highest 
conceivable manifestation of tlie love of tl'^'d towards man- 
kind. The conception of Jesus as the suffering Saviour (>{ 
men has never coaM-d to awaken emotions of ge ntleness and 
love, or to strengthen men in the struggle against the sin 
that caused his sorrow*; while in his triumph over death, 
his ascension and exaltation, tlie church has ever seen the 
pledge of ultimate victory and the assurance that his kiiig- 
‘ (loin shall iiiiaily prevail throughout the eaith. Constrained 
by love to him, myriads of men and women have cheer- 
fully embraced lives of hardship and sclf-dtinal, or have 
faee«l without Hinehing ‘‘hame and repr«/aeh. irn])rison- 
m»‘nt and exile, suffering ami death. To all his followeis 
life has been ennohhsl liy the tiiought that Jesus h>»‘d a 
man on tlie eailh. whih* death, though still sliiouded in 
nnstery, luis for thi*ni lost its terrors, for Je^us ia on the 
fnither side. 

In eomiedion with this it is aKo a fact worthy ( f note 
that even tho^ie who wtinld (liininate all the human 

fiom the nature of Je^us ha\c fur the im.^t part been 
touehed and moNcd to admiration hy the Kauty of his 
character and tlie depth and power <*f his t» .idling. It 
would be easy to collect from tlie. w litinjs (.f n.- n famous 
for their heteif'di>\y tin* most sinc» re and ivdi inipassioii»*d 
testimonies in :nliniralion of Jesus, lln* remirks of J. S. 
Mill concerning Je.sus ha\e already been noticed undu* 
CiiKi^riAXiTY, and w'c biing the piesent .article to a d 'se 
with the Kstiiijony of two of t!.e most cel- br.ited opp« u> nts 
of orthodox Uhristianity — Mr.ui^s ami Kenan — and an 
extract from Lecky’s “ llisturv of F.urope.in M< imK.** 

JSiranss in his “ Life of Jesus” tpoop’.i-'s edition, p. 

— “Among the pdsonages to whom mai.kiiui i^ 
dchted for the peiloctingof its nu-r.il conselou-iiess .le^.-.s 
occupies, at any rate, the liigliest place. He introtinc* d 
into our ideal of goodness some featuies in which it w.is 
dclicient before lie appeared. By the rdigiou*? dli*o- 
tiou which he impressed iipi n morality he ga^e it a i.Jt.iKT 
consecration, and by iiicarn.iting goodness in l.N iwn jier- 
son he impaited to it a IMiig waiinth. With uference 
to all that beais upon the love ».•{ God and if < ur neigh- 
bour, upon jiinily (.f lie.iit. and nyi< n ti e imii\idn.il life, 
nothing can be added to the inoi.il inluiticn which Jesus 
Christ ha.s left us” 

R< iiau sa\s — “.Tesus gave iiliglon to humanity as 
S» . crates gjiw it ]il,iii'sophy and Ai isii tie sc.ence. ’Ihere 
was jdnlosophy bcK'io JSoci.iles and s«' erne bcfoie Aristotle. 
8iiice SocKitcs and sim c .Viistolle pl.ilosephy and scicnc'* 
have made immense pi ogress, but all ha.s been built upon 
the foundation tli.it tl.ey laid. In tlie same way befoie 
Jesus ri ligions thought liad passed through m.any revolu- 
tions; .Gnce Jesiia it has made great comjuests. but no tne 
has im]wi)ved and m> one will improve upon the es.scut i il 
piiiicipie Jesus lias cicatod; he h:vs fixed for e\er the idi.i 
of pure woisliip. . . . Wbalever may be the m ex- 

pected plieuomena of the future Jesus will not be surpassed, 
ills worship will constantly renew its jouth. the stoi} of 
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his lifo will cansi? ceaseless tears, his sufTorings will sc.ften ’ In Cukes “Institutes” it is pointed out in quaint Law 
the l)e^t hearts; all the a^es will proclaim that aiiion^ the I^atin that jettisoned jjoods belong; to the owners because 
sons of lUi'U there is none born who is greater than .Jesus,” “ those tilings which during a tempest arc thrown out 
, I.eeky, in hi> “ History of European Morals” (vol. ii., p. (French jetcit) to lighten the ship are evidently not thrown 
— “It was reserved for Christianity to present to ' overboard with tlio intention of abandoning them.” If 
theuotld an ideal character, which, through all the changes such wreckage iloat it is flotsam, if it sink it is jvtsam^ if 
of ciglitecii centuries, has tilled the hearts of men with an it is sunk, but tied to a buoy, it is latjan. Coke’s argu- 
impassiiiiied love, and has shown itself capable of acting in inent holds good w'ith all three; and they are, theicd ;rp, 
all ages, nations, temperaments and conditions; has not not the lawful spoils of whoever finds them, but \nu.st 
only been the highest pattern of virtue, but the highest be delivered lip to the owners on their paying a reas(»nahh* 
incentive to its practice, and has exerted so deep an infill- reward for their discovery, which is called SALVAni-:. 
enoe that it may be truly said tliat the simple record of JSV'ONS, PROFESSOR W. STANLEY, a di^- 
threc short years of active life has done more to regenerate tinguished writer on logic and politieal economist, espeeially 
and to soften mankind than all the disquisitions of philoso- remarkable in his consideration of inonetary questions, was 
phers, and than all the exhortations of moralists. This | born in 1835, and received the best part of his odueation 
h:ia. indeed, been the well'-ipring of whatever has been best at University College, London. While attending the lee- 
and purest in the <.Miri''tiiin life. Amid all the sins and tures there ho came greatly under the iiithienee of l)e 
failiuLT'’, amid all the prifsicraft, the persecution, and Morgan, to whom he owed that capacity for handling 
fanatii i^m. which have defaced the church, it lias preserved, mathematical conceptions whieh distinguishes his best 
in the character and example of its Founder, an enduring work. Kceeiving an appointment to the Sydney Mint he 
priiieiple of regeneiatioii.” went out to Australia in 1855. lie subsequently returin'd 

JESUS, MU of Siraeh. wa*! a learned .Tew of Jern«alcni, ^ to England, and in 1862 took the gold medal for philoM)- 
who unplow'd himself in collecting s.ivingsof wise men, phy in the M.A. examination at London University. In 
fio:ii vvliieh. with additions of his own, he formed the bot»k 1866 he was a]>pointect professor of logic, politieal economy, 
<.i Ih't i-Ksi v.sTK rs (^i. 27). We know little of him but and mental philosophy at Owen’s College, Manches,tt*r. 
what we can gather from that book, which was probably 11c wiis appointed to the chair of political economy at 
con.post'd about r..c. 1 Universitv Ctdlege, London, in 187.5. He tilled the yiost 

JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, was h »unded in ' of examiner in philosophy at ('ambriilge (187*1-75) and 
141*6 by .John Alci>ck, hi^l.-ip uf Ely, who had obt.aiiied for many years at London, wheie he had the unique diN' 
fp-ni King Henry VII. a gr.int of the nuivneiy of St. tincti<‘n of obtaining the cxaininership in political ceoimmy 
Hilegund. tlun lately snyqiressed. It has several fillow- after s<'rving the customary period as examiner in ln,:i* 
sh:p^. open to natives of England and Walo^, without any and inent.al philosophy. He died in 1882. 
iT'-trieritu '«r approj'rialioii whatsoever. The m.a'*te^^hip , His contributions to the subjects he studied are of un- 
of tl.!** cnib !«» ill the abMdiite apjjointment of the HLslup usual oiiginality and power. His pamphlet on “ The Fall 

of Ely. ^^lli^u.'^ sehoIar>liiji'«, exliihitions, and smaller in the l*rice of Gold ” (1861) is still, in sjiite (d its inatlie- 

fer.i t:ati"i>. of tliiTeieiu .vnm.il values, have hceu bestowed ' inatical methoil of liamlling, the best monograj>h oil tin; 
« u ih^ ti.’.leje fi<jni time to time by dilTcrent beiiefactois. ^ subject; and the most lemark.able speculations of iMofesMir 
T.'.e buildings c< n>i>t «'f two couits situated in the eastern ‘ Houle owe wh.at popularity they have att.iiiicd to 1‘iofesNor 
j;i!t of the town. .'^•Jme very exten^ivc restorations were _ Jevons’ handling. His ‘‘ Ehanentary Treati^i* on l‘nre 
ir. ide in 187 .j. vvliIch had the elTect of altering and im- I Logic ” (1864) is prol>.ahly the best introductory manual 
j II vinir thi* appcar.aiu'c of tl e (ollege. j (o all branches in anv Language, His “Theory of Fohtical 

JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD, owes its foundation i Economy ” (1871, enlarged .and rc-issueil 18711) was cer- 
t'j tl** ZLai of Hugh Ap-riee, or Price, a native of Hieck- ; tainly the most independent and origin.al contribution to 
li' ek, who meditated the establishment of a eullegc which - the subject since Mill; and liis free applir.ation of iiiathe- 
.•'l.ould i.xte::!! the beiietits of hariiiiig to tlj»* natives of ! inatical conception to economics lends it remarkable fn*sh- 
Wait’**. toiei'h Elizabeth. on his petitOMi, grantiil a chaiter | ne^*;. His woik on “The C’o.al (^nc'-tiun ’’ (1865) was so 
*A found. lib n. liated 27th June, 1571, the society to con- j powerful that it caused of its own fuicc the appointment 
sift of a j rii < ip.il, eight fellows, an<I eight .Mholar**. lainds <if a loyal coinini^M'oii to investigate the probable future of 
wen* h*ft by the fi under, and the imoineof the college was the C".il snjqdy. He showed the nece.ssity of a state par- 
4.onsider.ibly ineieased by dlderent hem factoi s. Thi.s was cels post years before it liad become a pr.actic;il question, 
the tir-'t Prote'^t.int College, and in its statutes the Pro- Evirvthing he touched he made attractive, and possessed 
te.stant religion is gn.iided hv several enaet merits. j an unrivalled power of making even drv subjects iminsing, 

JET i.s a variety of coaly matter resembling cannel co,al, as when in bis voliimi* on “Money” (1875) he tells hour 
hut h.irder and hl.icker; it hImi t.ikes a higher poli-sh. It is, 1 the ditFerent species of cuiTcncy in which the prima (hmna 
like ordinary coal, a combination of carlion and hydrogen. 1 was paid in (Jtaheitc — pigs, ])oiiltry, fruit — were some of 
Its original source is doubtful, but it app‘*ars rather to Imve them one night eaten up by the others. An attempt at 
been bitumen than woody matter, although woody .structure enunciating the principles of iv.a.soning, which lie called 
ai.<! scales of fish, A:c., .are .sometimes tiace.ible. It occurs . the “Substitution of Similars,” appeared in 1869, and lii.s 
j'.: the a!nm-.‘*h;iles (Lias), near Whitby, ill Yorkshire, and : extended treatise on logic, called “Tlie Principles of 
i- 1 iru*'!y employi-d for the manufacture of ornaments. Much | Science” (two vol.s. 8vo), was published in 1874. 

t!.i* j* t used in the present day comes from Sp.ain. It has I In 1884, two years after liis death, a very valii.ablc col- 

evi hraly b. en long u.s/*d for oniainental purposes, for in a ! leetioii of Prrjfessor Jevons’ smaller articles was made, 

Po.-nau tiri.iiins at Whitby a jet earring was found with a under the title of “ Investigations in Curreney and Finance.” 
female -k. i.-fon, and at the church of .St. Ger<5on, Cologne, a JEW, THE WANDERING. The legend of tho 
con. pl< te of ji t ornaments was found in a stone coffin. .lew” who, uiiahle to die, is condemned to wander con- 
Jet is the of Dioscorirle.s and Pliny; tlie iriiiieral tinnally on the earth, is of unccrt.ain origin. 'I’lie enrlie.st 

was fonnerlv founil in tlie river Gaga, in Lycia (Syria). written reference to it is found in the Chronicle of Roger 
JET'HOU. •See lii i.KSKKV. of WcMiilover, wl ich wa* completed liy Matthew I’erf.., Imt 

J^'TISON. JET'SON, or JET'SABC, goods tlirown there it is referred to as being a well-known and fnniilinr 
cutting .away of ma.-.ts or rablr s or any other part of the tradition. In this account the name of tho wanderer i.s 
overlward to ligliten a vc-'-el in distre.^s, including the given as Kartaphilns, and he is said to liave been door- 
ehip to insure lier safety. .See alvj Flotsam. keeper to Pilate, and as Jesus was led out to be crucified 
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to Imvc struck lilm, bidding liitn to on faster. Jo.sns 
saiilf I ^o, b^t tiioii slialt remain waitimr till I return.” 
A later Miision of the story j;ivcs tlic .lew the name of 
Ahasuerus, and makes him a cobbler of Jerusalem, who 
when JesuH wished to rest a moment in front of his house, 
wlieri on tho way to G(jI;rotha, struck him and bade him 

on, and in consequence was doomed to on himself 
until tlie day of jud};ment. The lef'end obtained wide 
(M'edence during the lifteenth. sixtcimth, and seventeenth 
centuries, and it also receivi'd numerous additions and 
embellishments. Thus he was supposed to pass in storm, 
so that in some districts when a destructive gale raged the 
peasantry would say, “ 'Jhe waruleriiig .Jew is p.assing;’* 
while in other places ho was supposed to bring with him 
the plague. During the time the tradition obtained cur- 
rency many appearances of the wanderer were reported, 
atul iiuh'cd many impostors appeared who claimed the 
title and for a time obtained credenee. It is said one of 
these appeared in England as late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth eeiitury. 

Tho earliest. kiKiWu hook on the legend was piinted at 
I>^ipzig ill UJ()‘2, hut since tliat date .several other versions 
have appeared. One of the.se cnj<j}ed such popiilaiity that 
it w’as tiaiislated into several languages. The story of the 
wandering Jew has h-eii repeatedly utilized by poets and 
romance writers. Aiming authois who have used the 
legend the names of A. W. von Sclilegel, C. E. D. Schu- 
bert, (loetho, Edgar Qiiinet. and Eugene Sue may be 
ineutumed, tho romance of tho latter being ])eih:ip.s the 
most wiilelv know'll. 

JEWELRY. 'I'his term comprises the settliig of 
pix'ciciiis stones, and also tlie manufacture of small orna- 
mental w'oiks in gohl, sil\er, mixed metals, amb< r, coial, 
and otlicr materials. 'I’lu* use of personal ornaments ilates 
fiom the earliest peiiods of which wc have any know- 
ledge, and it chaiacterizes cNery vaiiety of the human race, 
whetlur ci\ilj/.ed or savage. It is probable that the 
we.iniig of gold and silver ornaments immediately fol- 
1 iwed tlie dis<'overy <»f tho.se metals. IVobably gold, from 
the form in wliicli it is usually haind and the beauty of 
it.s cobiur, was the tirst to be used in this way, and also 
from its ductility and capacity of receiving jKilisli the tijst 
t<» invite artistie skill in its working. Gold ornaments, 
<iisplayiiig a high degree « if skill in their mniiufnetnie. have 
been revovered from the ruins of Mycen:e and Hissarlik. 
and from the tombs of ancient Egypt. The gold work of 
ancient Egypt, though executed nearly 3t>t»0 years ago, is 
< f the highc.st quality, and in many points of excellenee it 
Would bo impossible to surpass it by the most impiovcd 
inetliods of liiodern times. Many beautiful specimens of 
the work of the ancient (Jreek and Roman jewellers are 
preserved in the wiuseiims of Europe, and a large miiiiber 
of very interesting specimens have been obtained from the 
tombs of Etruria. Some of the gold woik displaved in 
the Etruscan ornaments remained, until a recent peiiod, a 
complete puzzle to the jewellers of Eur<q>c. 'I'he inetln'd 
by which the curious granulation of surface was obtained 
was, however, found to be known to certain gold-workers 
in the Abnizzi, where the si'cret had been preserved from 
a n'lnote peruKl, and through them it has liceii made known 
to the niodorn artiticors of Italy, At the prcNent day the 
Oiiental jewelleis preserve the same primilive methods of 
working that prevailed centuries ago. Their great manual 
dexterity aikl line sense of colour and beauty, however, 
enable them to obtain by simple me.aiis some very excellent 
roMilts, and the work they produce, though unequal in 
finish to that of Eui'opean woikinon, is generally jM-rfcct 
ill design and combination. 

Ill Europe tho great centres for tho proilncticiii of 
jewelry are to bo found in the cities of Paris, Vienna, 
London, and Ririninghain. Very elaborate machinery is 
employed by modern ninnufacturcrs, and a great variety of 
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materials are employed. In Birmliigliam, v^iicli is the 
chief centre of tlie eheap jcw’flry trade, at least ftOUO 
persons are employed in tlie business, and immense quan- 
tities of brooches, earrings, pin -heads, lockets, &c., are 
turned out every year. 'Ihe trade of this town also in- 
cliides much woik of the better class, and some of the 
finest s[>ccimens displayed for sale in Ltiiidon are the pro- 
duction of the workshops of Birmingham. In London the 
districts of Clerkenw'cll and Pentonville are the chief 
localities for the manufacture of jewelry, and the work 
chiefly produced is that of the higher class. 

There are great diflerenccs in the quality f.f tin* froM 
used by modem jewellers, (Jld standard gold used to 
have, and sterling gold still has, twenty-two paits gold 
to two of alloy ; new standard has eigliteen parts of g<ild 
to six of alloy. [Sec Hall Makk.] '1 he so-tailed fine 
gold of the jewellers is now u.‘.iially about 10 eaiats. 'li.e 
eoiiipKmnd which has nine parts of gold to liftecMi of 
alloy is called Jt-carat gold, and is allowed to Jj.'ive ti e 
sanction of a h-ill maik. Silver, copper, and zinc ar»* 
used for alloy, and there are many compositions and many 
imitations of gold used bv niodiTii ailificeis. 

JEWS (lie b. YehudiiHs chiMren of YfhwUth^ Judah), 
a tei-m used as synonymous with Hebrews or Isiaeliies, 
but in a more restricted sense aiqdied to the inhahitantH 
of the kingdom of Judea who were at one time remr.ved l<i 
Babylonia, and whose descendants are now scatteied ovir 
the world. Iho mimo Hebrew (H»b. ihrl') is eierived fii«:ii 
^ahaVs he rro.ssed over, and was applied to Abraham when 
be bad crossed the Eupbiates (iJen, xiv. Eti. It mea’.s 
therefore ‘‘strangers from beycinJ the liver.’’ Drai 1 (Htl». 
Yiirrn/) ine.'ins “striver of (h'd,’* from wiro, to stiive. and 
A7, God. and in the Old Te.stan;cnt it is apjilied (1) to tiic 
]ie<q,le generally; (‘2) to the inn them kingiimn. exiludlng 
Judah; to the exiles who leturnid from captivity. 

I From the Book of Genesis we learn that the nation 
claimed its dc.‘‘cciit from the p.atrinrch .\lii:iham. one of 
tlje descendants of Miein. who inigr.ited from Me^< potaima 
into the hind of C.ina.m. hut whi '^e di scendants .ifieiwai.is 
'•titled ill the p.istnre hmls of (l(^h•m. in tin Ji"itii-e.ot r.f 
Egypt, where they reui.iim.d for a bug tune under ti.e 
piolection of the Phaiaoh*'. A pa'-tni.il, and theiefirea 
nomadic people, they retained bir a time their ir.dep'-i.». 

I eiiee, but afterw .ird.-t vvi-rc ennp*lled by the Egv|.Jia-i 
gi'vernim’iit to labour in the ci-n''truetn'n • f si me of il ** 
i:nmeii''e jiubiic woiks devij^m-d hv tliat iMt on. Sm ii 
seivicf, vvhuh was ciitii'ly hueign to tl.tir prevu ns free 
de.verl life, w as v ery unw illingly rt ndeied. and the Eg'j-- 
ti.ui**, vvho had ahemiy sntyered fi* m tl.e inv.'is’ou if a 
Sheiiiitie i-iee. ;ip]»oar to liiive fi-ared in aiidltion that t; rv 
vviiuld hee«»mp d.ingerc*u> eneiiiif". H» m e they onih .iv< e.rtd 
. to hunk thoiii into •*nhmis'>ion bv severe tit.itnnn:. to 
; rediue their nnmheis by eompuI'«<irv inf.-intieidf. lion i ii:t, 

I iin.'inned, ami destitute of a leader, the Nr:u].tt> were 
' compelled to submit, and had a’lm m.ide U]* tin r mnuls 
, to vive the Es:v])ti.ins when a ]« ni* r ajji.iifi m the 
person of Moses, umler whose dmviion tl'cp<»'| .'rg.itlirivd 
together, ami with their lloeks and hn>N m i out to timl a 
I new hciiui on the otlur .side of the dc'Cif if >inai. They 
fiiumi. luivvi'ver. that the l.md t! ev s,.uj' { was already in 
, the piissi^.siun of stiong ami w.iiI.Im* fi.lus, and their first. 

attenijits to seize .i m-w In me involvtd them in si«gnal 
' disaster, so that they were ei mp* llid to turn back to the 
. wilderness, wl.eri’ they remained .altogether forty year's. 

! Verv little is recordcil ( f their life during the gre.ater part 
I of tins j'eriod, hut there soi ins to liave bi'cn a central .seat 
of worship ami of jnslire ut the Well of Kadesli, while tl.e 
|H*ople generally waiulered over an extcn.^ive tr.iet of count l y 
in Si'iireh of pasture, liiwnuls the close of tins period the 
people of Lsracl joined with their kinsmen the Moabitca 
^ ill their resistunoe against the encroachments of Sihoii, 
, king of the Amorites, and conquering him they broke up 
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his kinjjiiom anJ took up thoir abotie in liis land. They 
aftoiw.irJs cjiiK'J possession of the territories of 0f», tl»e 
kinij of lianh.ui, wIjo, with all his people, were utterly 
ilestroM'il. Tliev had lo.Nt their leader Moses in the wilder- 
ness, but his place was taken by Joshua, under whose 
h-adiMsliip they p-adually pushed their way into Southern 
Palestine, and establi'-hed themselves in possession of the 
laud. Tlje wliole of the early liistory of the nation is in- 
volved in mueli ohseurity, and the details pven in the 
t>.4'ks of the Pentateueli. .loshua. ami Judp's are the siib- 
j ft of earne.st iuve>tip\t ion and keen debate anionr; modem 
sel’.olars. The eircumstancea of their dependeuee upon 
and their oppression hy Ki^ypt, of their nomad life in the 
wilderness, the leadership of Moses and his part in the 
first establishment of a eonmion ti>rah or law, are generally 
admitted; hut around the reeords of the miraeJilous events 
attending the deli\eianee fr-nn Ei;}pl, the journey throuirh 
the de>eit. the i^iving of the law at .Mount Sinai, and the 
date of the vx-ial and oeelesiaNtioal legi>latiou <‘ontained in 
the IVnr.it<Mioh, a omtroversy has aii*«en wliieh is yet far 
fii'm boing «;ettud. See pKM*vn.i'< ii. 

J'he of O'litaiiis an ae«'onnt of the wars 

%'ajed with the original inhabitants of the land, and reetirds 
a lies li iap:d and on tiie u hole of easy \ ietories o\er 
lie*M; hut from the llot^k of JrixiKs we learn that the 
Ml toiler Mfje if a Aejy iueoinplete eliaraeter, and that for 
u! turie^ .ifr»'r«aid> many of t lie oiiginal inhabitants dwelt 
side by sMe with tlie iiivadi rs, retaining their imlejiend- 
( : ee, and sometimes boeoming predominant. Some (<f the 
towns retained their iiidep« nd« nee until the times of David 
and S^b im-n, and many of the Canaanite families or clans 
a’lie-i tin n'**'*l\e> niili the I>ja‘ litos, and ultimately beeaine 
am I'gamat.'d with th»*ni. That there was at tins time no 
j'lMjer slrl^e of nati* nal unity is evident, for the jealousy 
.'ir. i rivalry <( the diib reiit tiibes not only left them an 
eaiy ]»rey to tl.elr neighbours, but oreasionally led to wars 
and contiiets anvug tbein^'clves. It was only in the 
I le^rnre of some eoir.nion danger that they became united 
aiiii retneinbered that tliey were the people of Jehovah, hut 
as sram as the ilanger was removed the old disunion rami* 
hack again. 'Ihemni who in the time of oppression or 
peril eaine to the front as leaders are teninal jurhfe .^ — 
>hojihittvt — hut they were proj)erly warriors or hei<»es 
wi.oxe victory in tl.e time of war caused them to be Jiehl 
in honour during the sub'S*qnenr peace. Of these nu-n 
thirtMii are mentioned — \iz. Othniel, Ehud, Shaingar, 
Ihirak (with Dehorah), (liiieon, Ahimclerli, Tola, J.iir, 
Jepl.thal). Ihzan, Klon, Alelon, and Samson. (Jf some of 
the-p a ratlu-r full acroiiiit is gi'cii, hut the others aie 
mentioned witlj great hicvity, and the majoiity m em to 
la\e exi*rci*>eil mlr w\i r only . a purtioii of the people, so 
that they may in some in-tanres have been conteinjiorarirs, 
'I he two h*ad<Ts Eli and Samuel occupy a ditl'ereut posi- 
ti'.n to their j.redecessoi s, inasmueh as they combined the 
j tiestly and judii ial office, Saimiel being also a prophet. 
J>',rljjg this j'criod they gave up to a great extent their 
w iriitring pastoral life, and entering into the laUinis of 
tM -r prederes-ors they became agriculturists and learned 
»\*'n to trade with their neighbours. Engrossed in the 
j/ir'u'.ts of peace, they iM'cnme in their turn tl »* victims of 
a f'laard ;i.ovem» nt upon the part of the Philistines, a 
w-.irnip riit.uij ‘.etth'd by the .s**a to the south-west of 
.fud'ih. Ir. th^ir battles with tlje**!! prf>plf* the Israelites 
wore at fit -l L'l I' ^ou-Iy d* feated, and after the raptute of the 
sio P-d »ijk ai d tic* ib -trm tion of the sanctuary at Shiloh, 
th*y .ipjp'.tr to I i\e fi lt that nothing hut union under one 
king could 'A\*‘ tli«*rri fr< in de-tnietion. They chose Saul, the 
Hun of KMj. of ti." tribi* uf Ibrtjainin, as a rnler, and under 
1 is lead they *.i;r , .iTt.u k«-d the Amrnoitite.s,aud drovo 

hack the J'hih'tnn Mor * than this, he set up a body- 
guard of the piek»d of the country to St-ive as tlie 

li icleus of ail ai;. >, ,l\A eicri iscd an authority ' that 


enabled him to summon the fighting men of the trhoftf 
nation whenever it was threatened with invi},sion. A mail 
of gigiuitie stature and a bold and resolute warrior, Saul 
retained his ascendeuey over the nation to the end of his 
life ; but he lost the favour of the prophet Samuel, who 
unointed Davii>, the son of Jesse, of the tiibe of Judah, 
to he his successor in the kingship. Saul, w'illi thn-e of 
his sons, fidl in a battle with the Philistines on Mount 
(lilhoa, and at his death the kingdom was divi<led, 
part coming under the dominion of the l*hilistine.s, pait 
ruled by Abner, one of the chief warriors of Saul, in the 
name of Islihaal, a son of Said, and the remainder .sub- 
mitting to David, who had previously been in alliaiiee wuth 
the Philistines. For a time war raged between the rival 
houses of Saul and D.ivid, but tlie victory gradually 
iiiciined tow'.ard.s the latter, and after the death of A brier, 
who was killed in a l)lc»od-feud by J«>ab, .and the murder 
of IsliKaal, act.s in which I)a\id had no part, tlie elders of 
Israel united in making liiin king. The leign of Da\i»l 
extended, .according to the common chronology, from 1 *).■»>* 
to H)18 n.(\, .and this |)eri»Hl was ever remembi'rcd with 
pride by tlie natioi.. Ily the warlike vigour of the King 
Mich of the original inh.abitants of the laml as had remained 
iiiiMilsiiied were coiiqncicil, while t lie neigh bom ing jmm>j les, 
the Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, and 
Syrians, were .aNo brouglil into .siibjcetion, until the iidlii- 
eiiee of the king»lom of Isr.iel extended from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Euplir.ate.s in tin* north- ea.‘*t, .and nn far smith 
as the Keil Se.a. All the men of the naliori <*aj).ihlf of 
bearing nnn.s were formial into a militi.a. and were n-- 
i quired in time of peace to submit to a month’.s training in 
each \e.ar; a binly of elio-sen wairior.s, prmeip.illy foreigner**, 
being maintained in eon'*t.inl attendance upon the king. 
The inteinal ntlmini.str.ation of the nation in matteis 
financial, agrieiiltuial. and judicial, was nbo airangi'l 
with a comp]cteno.s.s that h.ad liitlieit*) been unknown, and 
the wi)rship of Jehovah wa.s Minoimded with a new dignity 
and splendour. In religioii.s mattei.s l)a\id appears to 
h.ave been guided by the seers (lad and Nathan, and the 
two priest.s Abiath.ar and /.adok, while a cliosen b.ind of 
counsellors, some of whom rvere renowned for their wisdom, 
ad\i.sed in ]»olitieal matters. The closing peiiod of the 
reign of David was passed in peace so far as extenni! 
enemies were ronceriied, hut tin* king's polygamy was the 
cau*«e of serious internal trouldes, and at one period his 
throne wa.s .sciion.sly in danger from the revolt of lii.s own 
.*»un Absalom. David was succeedeil by one of his youngiT 
sons .*suIomon, who was .suppirted by the jtrojdiet Katlian, 
the high-priest /..idok, ami David’s fi>reign boily-guard, 
and during liis reign the extern.al splendour of the nation 
W'as gie.-ttiy iiiereavcil. A small hut exceedingly costly 
temple was built in Jerusalem for tin* worship of .leliovnh, 
ninl the king al.so erected a splendid ]»alare for himself. 
He also phiimed and carried out in.any important public 
w'oiks, extended very largely the commerce of the nation, 
formed nlliances witli the Kgyjitian.s and the Plupuiciaus, 
and brought to a high degree of jierfectioii the methoils of 
intern.al administration coinmeneed hy liis father. Uhe 
king, however, did not follow hi.s father in military capa- 
city, and during his reign hi.s dominions received more 
than one curtailment, while his devotion to the deities of 
the surrounding coiiiitricH — Aslitoreth, iMiemosh, and Mil- 
coin or Molceh — alienated from him the priqiliets and tlie 
more devout worshijipers of Jehovah. His public works, 
though iiiagnifieerit and in many instances n**cful, iiivolvcil 
a large amount of forced labour, while th** splendour of hi.H 
court and li.arem could only 1 m* maintained by heavy exac- 
tions from his subjects. One or two attempts at revolt 
were Riipprcsseii during his reign, hut at his death the 
frMJish arrogance of liis .son Hcliohoam c.am'i'd the greater 
part of the nation to break aw;iy from bis rule and estab- 
ii'h under Jeroboam, tin* son of Nebat, an independent 
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kingdom, lioncoforwaro known ah the kingdom of Israel. 
The kingdom Israel was politically the laiger and more 
important of the two, an«l after the tiiht quarrels incident 
upon the disruption had subsided, the kingdom of Judah, 
though occupying a subordinate position, remained upon 
tbe whole in fiiendly nllianco with the northern kingdom. 
The history of the latter extends to a petiod of alMiiit 200 
years, during which nineteen kings, belonging to nine 
(lillerent families, occupied the throne. Tbe iccoid of this 
perK»d, though given for the most part in brief outline, 
shows that tljere was a large amount of internal confusion 
and hlootlshed, and prolongc-d and bitter wars with neigh- 
bouring nations. In the exiiitliets with the Moabites and 
the Syrians the peo{>]e were sometimes reduced to gn*at 
extremities, while at other times they gained victories that 
iei-alh*d the gh)ri<*s of the time of David. Ultimately. 
liow«*ver, there came up against Isiael a power iinpossiUh* to 
lesist, in the great kingdom <»f Assyria, and in the y**nr 
721 li.i’. Samaria the capital was taken and destroyed, and 
the greater pait of the people were taken .away to Assyii.i, 
whi le tiiey disappear altogether from history as a sepaiate 
])eople. 'riie kingdom of .Iiidah lasted for a longi*r pfiii'd 
than tlie iiortlicrn kingdom, and doling the yiMrs of 
its exi.stiMice it was ruled by twenty kings, all of the 
d\ nasty of David. Of these six, Asa, .Ielio‘>h:iphat, IJzziah, i 
.lotham, Ilezi-klah, and Josiah, an* singled out by the his- ! 
toii.ms for especial jjiaise, both for their good qualities as 
inleisaud tlieir zeal for the worship of .lelmvah. Under 
the reign of Uzzi.ili tlic iiiHuence of the kingdom w.*is , 
gie.itly extended, hut his successor Ahaz, pies'^cd by the | 
nniled S^>riaiis and Israelites, appe.aled fer aid to Assyria, 
and henceforward the kingdom of .Tud.th became involved 
in the contliels whitli weic waged helwcen the king- of 
A— •\iia;ind Egxpt. In tliesc prolonged wais the nation 
x^as soiiieiinies m va-sal.ige to Assuia, and at others it 
lame umler t he intlncm e of Kgyj»t; hut its linal destiuetiou 
eami* fnaii the hands of the King of I?ah\loii, Nehu 4 .’lnad- 
nez/.ar, who in tie* year .OHiJ u.<'. took .leiusalein by stnnn, 
binned both temple and city, and depmted the gieat«r 
p.iit of the peojili* as enliHiists to Rihvlon. The chiono- 
logy <d tlic peiio«l of the inoiiarehy is hardly yet fully 
ascertained, hut its diuatloii fiom the appointment of Saul 
to the captivity of Zedekiah in.iy he taktii as being rather 
o\er 500 years. 


justice does not seem to have been centriflized beyrmd 
that the king was the judge of last resort, whose decision 
was final in any coiitrovei m*. 'I’lie elders of a city or the 
heads of families or communities were the judges of first 
instance, hut tlie carrying out ij a decision was generally 
left to those immediately coueenied and interesteil. That 
hlood-feuds were eoinmon, and that wrong was avenged by 
retaliation, is evident from some of the provisions of the 
written toruh. 

The domestic life of the peo[ile seems to have resemlih'd 
in in.any re-peels tliat which pievails in Sul i at thepresi-nt 
day, and many of the alln-ioiis of the Old '1 i-tament 
receive full illustration in tlie recorded oh-eriatious of 
modern travellers. * Tolygainy w.is permitted, uud wm^ 
sometimes praeti-ed on an extensive sc.ih* by k ug^ ajid 
j princes, hut moiu^gamy, w ilh the right of concuh.nage. w,..; 

I the geneial rule, (diildien wiie de-iii.d and tieitui 
' kindness and afTection, and the dome-tic slavuy 
j pre\ ailed was of a mild form, .and for tin* most fi.irt w.is 
Iniiited to those who were not Isi.ichtes of pure de-*.ent. 

Of the condition of the nation during the period of 
flic Captiiity, w’e hau* many glimjises in tlie wiitings 
of the prophet Ezekiel and others who lii.m i-!ied at 
tliat time. 'I'he woik of the piophtts in tlic kingdom 
of Ephraim li.id not hi*en suiheieiitly ih-ep to in-ure a 
nation.d and religious unity strong eimugii to ic-ist tie 
ilisiutegiating inlluences of the exile; hut in the southi'iii 
kiiigiloiii their intlnciice was mu< ii gie.itei. and it extendi <1 
over a larger jeriod, and when in tiieir tniu the p».q,h* i,f 
.Judah were t.iken awa\ as ei loiiiststo I’ahxl-u.ii tl.ev dui’g 
with de>pcr.ite tenacity to tieir natioiialilx ami nligniii, 
and nexer gave up tin* hoyie r.f a let inn to .hid' .u 
i When, however, the decree of (‘vrfis (.'i.hl jm’.*) W’ls 
issued 1’iftV‘two veais aftirtlie dc.-tiuetion of .hru-ahm. 
permitting the .lew- to return to thiir own kin 1, the 
inajoiity of tho-c who were cou.foit.ibly i -t.ahh-he.l in 
I>ahyloni.i, Tii.iiiy of whom liml g.iiuod consideiahle we.iltii. 
refu-ed to take advantage i.f it, and th.e p.\y»ed:tioii of 
42..‘>0(t persons which st t i iit w.i:> conijiosid fur t* e tni -t 
part of the p»>«>rir cla— e-. Of ihc-e ah"Ut oO.ooo ar** 
spoken «'f as belonging to the tiihes of .huhih. Ucu am '5. 
and l,evi, and it is thongiit tl-at the lemaiuder nia\ j'l -'irdy 
lepie-ent u remnant of the kiiiph in of Ephraim wi.iLh ha.l 
leiiiaiiied fai:liful to Jeh"vah. '1 hey found i n their .iirival 


With respect to the condition of the nathm during this 
period, it is evident that it made consideiahle jtrogie.-s in 
civilization. The people took readily to agiiculture, .and 
the land being rich and fertile produced abundance of n rn, 
while the vine, the olive, and many fruit- healing trees weie 
caicfnlly cultivated. They also kept laigc iiuiiiImts of 
(.it tie and sliei'p, and in the country cast of Joidaii and in 
S"me parts of tli * fiouthern kingdom of .Jiuhili the p:i-(oial 
life seems alw.ays to have predominated over the agiicul- | 
tural. For ooiimieice, art, ami the more iiii]»oitant iiiann- j 
faetures, they were dependent for a long peiiod upon their ] 
('anaaiiite ni'ighhctiii's; hut Sohjinon engaged in coinmeree 
on .an extensive scale, and the people giadiially learned to 
hi coine traders themselves. The extensive ]juhlic works 
undertaken by the dilVerent kings, and the nedien of foiti- , 
Ihsl cities throughout the land, prove that there must h.ave i 
h(vn a consider.ah]e amount of vviuilth at some peiiods, and 
it is evident from the writings of the prophets, that many 
of the evils which hitherto have alwavs attcndci! vvi*allii 
were felt in all their intensity. Ihe soil, which had bevn 
originally the inheritance of the tube, hiraine the private 
possession of wealthy monopolists, who “ addid licld to 
liidd,” until the piaqde were shut out from their laud 
(Isa. v. 8). Theie are also many hitter complaints of 
oppn'ssiun and wrong on the p.art of* the noble and luling 
classes, who are described as Inxiiriotis and sensual, and as 
guilty of cruel extortion and injustice (^Micah iii. 1-4 ; 
Ainus ii. b ; Zejih. iii. 3, Jic.) 'J’lie udiiiini-tiutinu of 


in J’alestim* that much if the land vva- in tl •* — lou of 

a sliaiige aiul somowhat lio-tiD popukiti- n. -<> lh.it h-r a 
h»ng lime tl.eir j".-ilii ii vva- one of git.it d.iniulty 
(li-coiiiagc:ni*nt. It vv.is not until the }car 52n it.i . t! il 
they coiniiu iiceil to lebnild the !« niple, ami it w i. 't c 
ph-ted until .'»lh r..t . 'Jheir j)Overt \ ..ml di-tn.--. i.- w- xtr. 
still continued, ami they had begun to lutei iinii^Ic xm:1i !i e 
mixed pei jdc of the l.iiui, wlun in the ycir •to'- r. « . 1 /’i i 
the scribe (’:imc with anotlar expidilioii fiom 1'. .''x'.* u to 
reinforce the .Iiwi^li pi.pnlatii n. I n. it i. - r vumcc. 
n.-si-sted by Neln-mi.ili. who c.imo to .Tii.ie.i ri tiic yc.ir 
•I t.") n.i'., the nation w.as reorg.inized a ol e-* I'-’.-l *’d, the 
‘ I.evitical l.iw w.i- accepted hv the pc.q ii*. a '.! t < ti uc sons of 
' I.-rael weie scp.ir.tli d as f.ir as w:i- p.— iI ic lo u tl e other 
inhabitant- of tl e land. Fi'r alu i.t l‘»“ x. v- ti.e pci'ple 
.si'cin to haxe lived quietly a- .i p'.ivnuc o’ the Persian 
Empire, ami when th it • iui'Mc "a- .''‘miucied .>y Alex.mder 
.leius-ilein .suhmined without a -trm'iile, ami seems to have 
hi'cii favoiiiahlv tre.itcil h> him. hen lu* huilt Alexaniliia 
he ceilainly planted in it’ a laigc evd.'Uy of .U-w.s, who were 
]daeed upon an equ.ility with his Clreel.in subjects. Aft* r 
the di.ith of Alex.mder 4he mhnaiehy of Egvpt fell to 
riolciny l..igii.-. who alter the capture of .Iern.salem. 30 1 n.c.. 
Ciiried’oll* .vhout 100.000 (*f the pcojde, whom he -etth d 
ill the ncighhiuirhood of Alcxaiulri.i and i'yrene. Here in 
Eg' pi the .lews came in contact with the philosopliy. s. icnce, 
ami nit of the ruevks. in all of which they ra)'i..lv .itt.iimd 
high pioliv icncy. For the use of this colony the .'-..ilptuns 
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Wen* into the cJivek hin^uage, a larsre number baiiisheJ in (5 A.n. by tlic Roinnna, and a Roman procurator 

c*f btKik.s \M*ie cvMiiposed in the saint* tongue, and from the put in his place, ami Judiua reimiined, witlelhe excepticm 
study of the (ireek philosophy combimHl with the peculiar of one inten-al of four years, under Roman Rovcriiors until 
notions of JudaiMii, the systems of Nco-Platonisin and the fafl of Jerusalem. Of these Koveniors the most eele- 
(inoslieiMu aiose and tlourished. Palestine remained under hrated are IMlate {Foiitiu« Pilatu*)^ under whose rule .Icmis 
Eiivptun rule for about 100 years, but after a series of was put to death; Antonins Felix, mentioned in the Acts of 
eoiiiesls it was ineorporated, 108 n.r., by Antioehns the the A{H>slles, whose eondue.t eontribiited largely to inerease 
liiwil into the kingdom of the Selencid». The Jews readily the internal dissensions of the nation and to encourage the 
submitted and were eonririiied in the free exereise of their spirit of revolt ; and Gessius Morns, whose oppressions and 
uligion, but at a later period, 108 n.r., Antioehns Epiphanes cruelty caused the whole nation to rise in rebellion against 
or Epnnanes (the MadinaiO made a desperate etVort to the Utmmns, Few passages of history are more painful to 
tie.stiov everything that was ilistinetive of Judaism. An contemplate than those wliieli marked the last years of the 
altar to Jupiter Capitolinas was set up in the temple, Jewish state. Fierce fanaticism, finding vent in desperate 
and heathen altars e>taMi>hed in e\ cry town throughout party strife, which even when .Teiiisalein was besieged by 
tlni nation. Tlie rite of eireumeisioii wa** prohibitt**! ami the Roman army caused its chaumds to run red with the 
Sabbath observance forbulden, while all coj»ies of the law blood of its citizens; the pang*« of famine, leading to 
that could be found were seizevi ami burnt. Finally every hideous cannibalism; the ciiiellies inflicted by the infm lated 
.Ie%v was onlfieii to eat tlie flesh of swine tJiat had beeii Roman soldiery in the storm ami sack of Jenisalein— all 
titlVreJ in saciiiice to a heathen deity, under pain of de.atli. eoinbino to make this one of the most awful records of 
Tlie-e excesses led to much apostasy, for which the w.iy human siifTering of which any full acx'onnt has been pie- 
liad A!s(t been prepared by the fondnevs of the ruling classes served. N\ilh the fall of Jenisalein and the burning of the 
foi t \er\ tiling Gicek, but they aUo aron>eil heroic rcMstance temple 70 A.i>., and the subsequent fall of Masada 7J A.i»., 
npt'n tile ]'ait of tliO>e ^^llo remained faithful. Many of the Jewish state came viitually to an end, ami after tlio 
tl.e people cmiured iruutyrdom with un-hrinking fortitude, suppression of the iiisurreetion led by Rar Cochehan, 1.12- 
and at l.isl .Mattathias, a piie^t eminent for his piety and the final dispersion of the Jews took place. See 

zeal, took up arms in the defence of Judaism. Seeing a Ji-ur^ALKM. 

lejiegade Jew about to otTer idolatrous sacririce in his own Cmler Antoninus Pius the condition of the Jews heraino 
town of Modeiii, he killed 1 im and the Syrian otlicer also more h.appy, and they were allowed to form eominmnties 
bo j»resided over tjie c« renionv. and billowed this act by in the ditlerent Roman provinces, ami to bec'ome eiti/eiis 
Collecting round him a f.iitbfnl b.ind who resolved to tight of the empire. I hey were allowed to eiect synagogues m 
to tl.e .it.ithfnr the religion. *f their father^. At his death many places, and they formed an ecclesiastical college or 

l. js eldest sin Judas took comniami of the army thus coiimal for the regulation of religious matters, which 

i. ti’^ed. and a‘"-i'*tel by his four brotlieis, one of whom, re\i\ed the old title of Sanlasliiin, 'lids was presided 
xum.id Smio.u vKis a nian of icm.nk.ible ^^i^d..m, he main- o\ei by a patriarch, who fixed Ids seat at riberias. ami who 
t.’ir.ed a suci' 1 -..siul w.ir witli the Syrian generals. (Mi the was recognized by the Roman government ;is the innnicip il 
staiidanl <f the army the Hebrew words Mi Canwka head of the Palestinian .lews, ami permittiMl to rccibe 
li-tilvi )'♦ A .o/v/A (** who is like unt.j tliec among the gods, c.tVerings from those of either conntiic.s. With tin* ri''.* 
<) .lehiA ili,” E\«*d. w. 1 1) were inscribed, and from theiuitial of Christianity the lot of the Jews became h.inler, an. I 
%tter^ M. C. R. Y. the name Maocabee was derived. After during the fomth ami fifth eciitniies th<*y siitl'ci. d mm li 
ti.i.c y.ar^’ war th*.* city of .Teinsalem ami the temple were I oppression. Many seveie laws directed against lliein w. ic 
t.ik* nfiom the S\ nans, and the. Jewish worship was restored enaete*d by Cinistanline, Constantins, lloiiorius. I heo- 
10.") B.r., the ‘•feast of llie dedication ” being nnaintaiimd dosius TI., ami Justinian. After the fifth century, the 
ewr aftnrwanls in inetiior) of tlds event. The war was ecclesiastical centre of Jud.aism w'as removed fnan Pab slin.* 

j. r<Jiongf.i ft r sevcial venrsaftM* tins, but in the end .an to Rab^ Ionia, wlicrt* there had always bi*eii an extmsixe 
almost mdi p« nd)^nt kiiiirdoin was e.stablishcd, which under colony from the time of the captivity of .Imlnh, and wheio 
tl,c* ml** of the Maccabeaie jii im es was cfinsider.ably eii- celebrateil schools for the stmly of the law lionrished for 
lai gi d in extent. '1 he pojile. bowexcr, were by no means seieral centniies Mibs«*quent to the (’liristian era. 1 Imj 
united among tlniiiselics. and their iiitcinal history was .lews of Ihihi Ion were niiiiierous, imlnsti ions, and many of 

m. nktd by tierce -Inigglo, atten.l. d with mmli bloodshed. ; them extremely wealthy, and they enjityed many prixileges 
uml the dissiii'ions ')f the two parties, the Pharisees ami the ! in the way of self-government. They placed at their head 
.Vuldacce-, upemd the xvay fur R.nnari intervention. In i a le.ider, who was called Jiafh (Jaluthu^ or tho “ prince of 
the year b.'i Jernsah ni wms slorim-d by Pompey, and the captivity,” and he, though siihiiiissixe to the state, 
•fud'-a xx-as ma.b- a tiibut.iiy state of the Roman Empin*, exen isfd great authority over his countrymen and lived in 
Th» ugh it xxa.s still governed by a Maccabeaii prince. '1 he almost royal splendour. 

! I'-t ruler of tl -at family xvas ((iiifpieied and <ieposed by After the bre.'ik-up of the Roman Empire, the .lews 
Herf.«i (//e/V'//<.), ail Iduma*.ui by biith but a Jew by religion, x^ere f.iirly Ire.'ited in some of the m w kingdoms formed, 
wi.ij by the aid of the R*.man*» became iiuister of .T**rusal<*iii hut met with sex'cre persecutions in others, (.’liarlfmagne 
:r. tl***xear it.i*. He w.as a stpuig ami capable ruler, ]irotected the Jews and placed them on a lexcl xxith his 
an 1 ill' addition to many inif)C»rtant public works he re- other snUjeets, and under his rule they filled mnnicip.il 
pUeed the vrr.ill temple* at Jerusalem with a much more offices, and were physicians and b.'Uikers, Tiider tho 
m.igmfic i.t structure. Rut he w.u. at the same time tyian- Fiaiikish inonarehy they were also well treated, and under 
m..d an i f.Me i. and was cordi.tJIy h.'ited by the people.' The Ixiuis le l)(*Wiiiaire they occupied some of the highest 
\«ar fJ his 4 H.r., according to the ordinary reckon- positions in the government. In Italy the .lews seem to 

i Mg. was sigmtliz.-d by an event of greater importance than hax'e enjoyed upon tho whole gre.at security; but their 
any that h.i'l pr. viously occurred in Jewish history, namely i^afest asylum was Poland, where Ciisiinir tho (lient allowi-il 
the birth nf Jkm h Ciikist. After the dc.ath of Herod them con-sidcrable privileges, and where they formed the 
there were numerous attempts at irisuirection, but these only middle order between the nobles and the serfs. They 
were sternly suppressed by the Romans, and ultimately the found their way to England during Saxon times, and were 
pioxince whic h had bei-n 'ruled over by Herfxl was divided fairly numerous there at the time of the Conquest. 'Ihcy 
hf-tween hiN sons— Philip leceiving the district of Caesarea were favoured by William the Conqueror and his successor 
Philippi; Heiod Anti pas, (ialilee and Perii*a;and Arche- William Rufus, and they managed to acquire not only 
U(Ni, Judaea, Samaritis, and Idumaea. The laUer was great wealth, but also considerable infiucnce. Their 
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InrrcAsinf; wealth and power, however, in the nations of I 
Kiii'opo was attended by the growth of a hostile feeling | 
upon the part of the nobles und the populace, while the 
piicatB and bishops were their opcMi eiieinics. The rise of i 
the spirit of enthusiasm which led to the Crusades was { 
very unfavourable to the Jews, and from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards almost to the eighteenth, their history has 
b<‘en one of oppression and persecution throughout the 
whole of Europe. In England their troubles began 
duiing the reign of Hielinrd the Lion Heart, and the per- 
secution that was coiniiieneed on the day of his corona- 
tion (llHt)) grew more and more hitter and cruel, until in 
1‘2/iJ they begged permission to leave the country. They 
were persuaded to remain, hut in 1290 they were 
tlriven from tl»c country and all their pn»perty was con- 
fiscated. The law by which they were banished remained 
ill force for over three centuries, and the Jews wen; not 
allowed to return until the time of Crotriwell. In Erance 
they were expelled during the leign of Philip Augustus, 
and violent hands w'cre laid upon all their possessions. 
Allowed to return twenty yf*ars later, tliey weie apiin ex- 
]M*lled in the reign of IMiilip the Fair, and after once 
more being permitted to re-enter Fiance they heeame 
victims to the most demoiiiao.il fury on the pait of the 
people. When the plague of the ISi.At K IlKAiJl jiassed 
cA'or Europe, it was in many places ascribed to the spread- 
ing of poison by the Jews, and large multitudes weie 
hutcliered with eireninht.ince.s of flii* greatc.st bjirlianty. 
Ill Fi.iiice and (lenii.iiiy they were murdered by tlmiisiunl.s, 
and we icad of hinnings of Jews so extensive as to make 
some show against even the “ acts of faith’’ in Spain. At 
rliiiioii it is Kiid IdO .Kmv.s of both sexes were burncil 
ill one gigantic ]iile, and in some pnalnces every Jcwi.sli 
inli.ihit.iiit that iv.ulil he found was burned to d^ath. In 
they were again hrinislied from France, ami in the 
state of h-eling that then pievailcd they found it h.inl to 
obtain a refuge aiiiwlicre. In Spain the Jews had been 
at liist tiuclly i'ppres.vd by the Visigoths, and tliey 
MiHeivd tcnildv dtiiiug the sixth and se\cuth ecutuiu's; 


heft\’y biibc, found a temporary refuge in Portugal, but in 
J495 they were expelled from that country with cirenrn- 
Btances of cruelty as great as any that had attended their 
expulsion from Spain. Those who accepted Christianity 
were but little better oft', for they became the objects of 
constant Bu.spicion and persecution on the part of the Holy 
ltu|uisition. In Holland and Cciinany they were treated 
I with more leniency, but it was not until the eiglitcciitli 
I century that toleration began to be extended toward.s tiiein 
I ill Europe generally. Slowly and grndgin-ly the rights of 
I citizenship were allowed to .Jews in tl.** prii.iipal f imn tries 
j of Europe, the way being led by Austn.i in and by 

France in 17‘J5. In England they oht.iincd the right of 
naturalization in 17.013, and though the Act was rcpi*aled 
owing to ]>opular clamour in 17.04, their civil ili'.ibilitu s 
were gradually extinguished, until in tln v obt.in.ed 

Wiliat maybe teiiiicd their final triuinpli in the adiii’.-'‘>iou 
of Aldertiiuii Salomons to J*ai li.iiiK iit. 'I hey aic >‘till d.^- 
! qualilied for the olliccs of ngent of the kiiigdoin. h.rd 
i clianctllor or lord lieutenant of Ireland, or her Maje^t Vs 
high commissioner to the (icneral As.seinh!y of tlie Clnnch 
of Scotland, but a Jcwihii judge has alrc.idy maiie him-'clf 
a lasting name in connection witli the Engli*-!! b» nch, and 
till* present generation has .seen a mcmlicrof tin s.inie race, 
though not an adherent to the faith of hU fathcis, pi line 
inini'^tcr of the kingdom. 

At the present d.iy the Jews enjoy full ciin.ilit\ in Great 
Hiitain, the liiiti'-h i-ob-ni* s, Fraufc, tJrnn.my, Italy. 
Spain, Poitug.tl, Holland, Belgium, q^d tie- I iiil*-d Slates 
I of .Xiiierica. and though tlie idd r.ice h.'itrcd ag.i.U't th' m 
I still occasionally sIjown itsidf. as in ticnii.iiiy in 
1 it is to be hoped that peiMcutiou. so far as ci\ili/ad rMin- 
; tiie.s are couctriied, h.is ]».is-wni away foi ivi-r. Tnat it 
. h.is not ct.iM-d in some j>arts of Iluioj.c i**. IlWcmu*. but 
I too eshieiit. In JiU^sia tl.e Jews aie cc-iitii.eii to a few 
. pnAinccs of the empire, and they au* the of many 

oppicNMve re-tiietlms. lly iuimus of biinuy tl' V can 
olitaili some iniligati* n of tliC fsirn't htt‘r i f the lia. but 
tl.evare largely at the iin,ie\ of the oiV. ;.ii * 1 i**"*. which is 


but after the Mooii.-sli iinasioii tbeir condition was greatly • notoiiouvly given to eM-trii ui. In luik^y tl ey ai- -in tl.n 
amelioiated, and for a long period they enjoyed great , whole faiily tieatcd. but in somepart^if tie K.i'-t they 
prospeiity. The ii.se of Holiainiiiedani'>in bad at tiist i aie oppic'-'^i.d ami ja-rsei uteii. 'J i.eu* aie .ib-o l.ii ^e i r-. - 
bioiiglit about an iiiifavourable change to the Eastein Jews, beis of Jiw.s m — ii is M:d as m.m} as don.oiiii; 

Moliamined eiideaxouivd at the outset to win them over to and though tiny an* m/i ptrmiltea to Imm*. tli» \ aie 
Islam, hut as they refused to acknowledge his ilaiins he jiclled to weir .i di-liiuli\e diess ami an* ireiit.i w.i}' tie 
tieated them without mercy in his wais in Arabia. UndiT utmost iiiM-lcnec ami lap.ii ity lo tia ir Mu! ammr u.m in!* i-. 
the caliphs his Miccessors they were protected, on tlie ; the iium!*er.s of ti.f .liusat ti.e jM.'cor u.v it i.s 


la.sy terni.s of paying tribute; and as tliey oftered no resi'.t- 
uiico they were protected and encouraged by their new' 
masters, whom they followed through tlitir tide of comjiiest 
along the eoas^ of Norllicrn Afiica. They contributed 
materially to tuo surcess of the thcscent in Spain, and 
with the establishment of the Moorish kingdom there 
began a gohleii age for the Jew.s, wliieh hi.sted for some 
ceiitiirie.s. Here tliey not only gained wealth, but they 
cultivated pbilosopliy, science, und letters, niilil they stood 
ill the lirst lank among the learned. After the expulsion 
of tile Moors a teriihle change in tlieir position took pliee, 
and towards the end of the fourteenth century a .series of 
savage persecutions commenced, which increased in intcii- 
Mty until they reached their climax in 1492, when, imder 
Feidiiiand and Isabella, all the Jew.s in Spain were ordeied j 
to become ( ’liristliiis within four inoiitiis or to leave the 
country, taking neither gold nor silver with them. M.my 
neeepted baptism and beeumc nomin.illy Christian, hut the 
majority re.soUed to remain faithful to their religion, ami : 
accepted the dreadful alternative of exile. It is .said j 
that at least 30(1,000 (some estimates make the number ; 
H00,000) wen* driven out of Spain, and they found ne.arly 1 
every country in Europe .shut aguin.st them. Some found ' 
a refuge ill France and Italy, while others cros.scd oxer to i 
Morocco. Eighty thousand of them, by jiaynicnt of a j 


COlii]*Uled that tlieie .ire m — 

Gieat Ihit.ilM .'i' • :it "O 

Fi.iijei* *• 

Grrm.iny ” .■>*JI,oi'ii 

Ausiru-lluiig i: V “ l..l7ii."'‘0 

Il.dx, . . . ' 

Holi.iiid »:>."..I) 

Knum.mi.i “ ‘gi.o.i.oo 

Kussbi •• 2.i:i2.«mi) 

Tuikey l^iu Luh ... ** 72, “00 

These llgnies give a t. t.il if oxer j.iuMi.iKu) U-r Europe, 
and it has lucii cstimalni tint tl.cic aie .irioiit 7(H),nOO in 
Afiir.i, 2U0,H0() in Asia. .'tiMi.iiiMi m .\imiic;i, and over 
20.01MI ill the iJiiti.-h i oh iiu giwug a tulal iiumbor of 
oxer (1,200,000. 

/•V/o/o>«. — 1 he tiMilili'Hial tl’.oniy, and that xvhi.'h ob- 
tained general acceplaiice ui^il a coinpar.uixely recent 
jieiUHl, conccining the Jewish religion is that which ri]'re- 
.seiits it as asxstcm of monothei.sm. According to tins 
view Abraham, the foundiv <»f the nation, xx.xs called lri>m 
polx theism hx means of a special icvclatioii from God. ami 
t he people XX ei e already immotheists xx hen tliey xveiit il.iwn t<» 
Goshen. Duiing tbeir stay in Egxpt their piimiiixe f.oth 
leeaine cxnujiteJ, hut it was lexivcd hy il.tii lea.iei Moses, 
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M-lio ill the wiKlorness cstal)li>heil the worsliip of Jeliovali 
«s the one aiul only It is lulmitted that this faith 

luvaine strani^ely obscured and corrupted after the settle- 
ment in Canaan, and that at soiiio periods of tlio history 
it was almost forgotten ; hut it is lield that its iiieinory 
in the worst times was cheli^hed by a faithful few, and 
that the leforination effeeted dining the exile was hut a 
letiirii to the original puiity. A veiy ditleieiit theory, 
lioweviT, has been jn*opoandeil in inoie modern times, 
accordins: to which the Jews wero originally a nation of 
j>oS theists. and that their worship oris^inally resembled in 
all its essentials that of the iiei»;hboiirin^ pcoph-s of Moab, 
Ammon, Pluenieia, &e. ; that as each nation had its own 
special deity, so the Jews regarded tiehovah as bein;: their 
own peculiar defender and LoiJ; and that it was owiiie to 
tile woik of the later prophets that the conception of a 
h'-cal and national deity was expanded until the nation 
i-ose to the coni’eption emhodiid in monothei'-m. Kmiiient 
names mijht be qnotod in defence of either theory, hut 
the jn.iint'* invoUed in the ei ntrovirsy aie too mnnenais 
and elaborate to be mentioned witliiii the lure^saiy limits 
of the pit-ent in tice. 

Continin:; ourselves, however, stiictly to tlie deelaiatioiis 
if the sabred historians theinselxes, we tind that wliatever 
the i-ri^'inal faitli of the patriaiclis and the founders of the 
nation may l.ave been, the people as a whJle wtre a nation 
if poUt heists for the greater put of their history from 
Ji 'luia to the time of the exile. Kveu bef« ie this we 
leirii from the Iloobof Amos tint t lie people carried a 
ta!*er;iaele in the wilderin's^ {or tlie worship of a stiaiige J 
as Well as that fi>r the wor^lnp of Jehovah mentioned | 
the tthir hooksif the Old Te'-taiiient, and the incidents 
i.f tl/e gohiiu calf made by Aaron atiJ the worship of 
l5.uJ-pe' r :i:e nerded at length in the I'eiitateuch. After 
the settlement in Canaan tl * people leidily adopted the 
gods (i the hind tl.ey had entered, and it was only in 
timev of war and tiouble that tl.ey remembered .Tchovab, 
ti.e ti'jd of Krael. 'lhat the gods of other nations weie 
iegard“d as po.>.«e.ssing a real existence and exereising 
}.o\'nr is too plainly and repeatedly expressed to be called 
ai ipiesi.im. 'lljt* M»/abite.s are the ])eo]»le of Cli»*m('sh, as 
the l^ra. lites aie the pieople of Jeliovali (Num. xxi. *2‘d ; 
,Iudg. xi. IM). Jeho\ah is praised lejieatedly as being 
niuie poweiful than tlie g* ds of otl.er nations, and lhi\id, 
in eonijilalniiig to Saul of the treatment he h.ts reeehed, 
sptaks <.f hi-. ha\ir.g beeu dri\en out <»f the inheritance of 
Jihoiah aii'i sent to **sei\e otlnr gods’\l Sam. xx^i. IIM. 
When, Sohmon built temples to other deitie?* in 

Jenisab-in, aithiaigh he l<.^t the favour of the jirr.phets, 
the bulk of li:e people .seun to have ijuietly .aequie'-eed ; 
lert.iiiily there is no trace of that tieice zeal against 
-...dalrv which flamed out so lepealtdly after the letnrii 
fp.ui the exile. The deilies cliiidiy wi.vsliipped by the 
ji'ple sofin to have been Ii.i.il and A'-htoreth. (^See 
.\sfAi:iK.J IJaal was the supremo male divinity of the 
» ii. I II. and A‘*!itoieth tl.»* supreiim fi-iiiale deity. '1 bo 
r-hijj of these gods was often a.'.'-oeiati d with gross sen- 
Mjility and licentiou'^nevs, as may be learned fjom th** 
r» f.f li.'t.tl-peor in the Book of Nmnbersand tlie accusa- 
t . 01 the j.iophefs Amos and Hi.sea ; hut it retained 
Its phi.’ t' al'.n the worship of Jeho\<ih, witli but few 
jilt* r-. .lU, fii.in tlie generation which followed that of 
Ji'lua nr.til tlie time of Manasseh, or about ^<00 years. 
'Ihep; is al'O intiition luadi! of JIT. other deity whose wor- 
ship was praeti'i.l to a at extent in the Itiiigdoni of 
Judah, and who is gMiejaily called Molecli, though the 
i.anes Milrorn and M.dcharn are ahso used. The earliest 
allusiorj to the worship of Molii-h is found in the history 
of Soloinon, who built a higli pl.ice ff-r it at or near Jerii- 
Aalein ; but It wai inaintaiiied afterwaids for over 3JfO 
years, and the l.i^'h place was not destroyed until tlie time 
of Josiah. Molecli was the tutelary deity of the Auiiiioii- 


iles, and like Chemosh of tlie ^luahltes he was a fire-gnd, 
.and vepn'seuted the dost met ive element of* nature. Ills 
worship was eelehrated with the most inhuman rites, for 
it wTis to propitiate the iingiT of Moleeh lhat children 
were hiinied alive. Some eoinmeti tutors have denied that 
human sacrifices were olVcred to him, hut the allusions to 
the practice are too numerous and too plain to he mistaken. 
The olVeringof a human sacrilico in times of dire extremity 
or to obtain especial benetits was a common practice 
among Semitic peoples, and we even find traces of a simi- 
lar practice in connection with the wrorsliip of ,Tohovali. 
It was to .Tchovah that Jcphtli.'iU made theoflciiiig of his 
daughter; Samuel hewed Agag in pieces ‘‘before Jchov.ah ; ” 
anil when in the days of David the land w'as troubled with 
famine seven of the de.srendants of S.uil were, by the king's 
orders, hanged “before Jehovah” (2 Sjiin. xxi. 0\ 

Not only were the J<*ws famili.ir w'ith idolatry, hut 
they also practised several kinds of m.igic Jind sorcery. 
We read of witches and wizaiils, of di\iiiers and inter- 
pieters of dreams, of those who practised enchantments, 
used incantations, iiupiiied hy familiar spiiits, and con- 
Miltcd tlie dead. All sucli pr.icticcs are condemned in the 
Le\itic:il law, but they do not seem e\er to have been 
wholly gi\en up. The use of the inystci imis tiraphim for 
purposes of di\ illation is mentioned as early as the time of 
the palriarclis ( (leii. xxxi. o n ; one of these images was 
used by Miebal to facilitate tlie escape of l>a\id from .Sanl 

Sun. xix. IJ', and they aie nleiied to bv /cebaiiab, 
w ritlng after the leturn from Itab\Ion. The limit. ition to 
J one leiitial place for the worship of Jelaaali cannot he 
I fi und earlier tlian the close of the period of the monarch). 
Tntil tlieii the land was tilled with lt»cal shrim-.s and s;iii,.d 
places, and the people burned incense ami ollercd t.iciil.cis 

CMT) where. Isee lln.ll Pl.M i-s. 

It is plain from the (dd Tist-uueiit histoiy also that ii 
wa> to the teacliiiig i-f the prophets that the nation was 
indchted for the moie spiiitual conceptions of .Iclifa.i?; 
whieli afteiw.irds pre\ ailed. In the writings wbii h ba\i 
been prisei\ed we can see liow these teaclicis enccmnteir.l 
the gros«, polytlielsin of tlic people with a stein /.< al fiu 
the .sole woiship of Jeliuval). Not only .so, but they 
endcaNoured to supplant the unwoitby eonceptions of the 
<iod of Israel by others of a higher and more lofty ordei. 
.\gaiiist the belief that .h hoxali might he ajjpeased or biihed 
hy the nmitijjlic.itioii of .saciitices they jiointisl i>iit tiiat 
without refoimation of life the.sc things were an abomina- 
tii II. and that lioliness of life was of niore iin^iortancc than 
the odfiing of iii.any gifts. In the place c.f the old con- 
ceptii n of ,Teho\;di as exihisi\ely the (iod of Israel they 
taiiglit that hi.s rule extended over other ii.itioiis, and e\eii 
thionghoiit the l•a^lh, so that the iin.isiiiijs .and di.s.isteis 
of tiie nation were uNo brought about hy him as jndguieiits 
Upon his jieople for their unnghteousness. Finally, as it 
beeaine i lit tliiit the nation w. IS to b(> broken up and 
subdued by the advancing power from tlie north, they 
pi.iiited to a time of le'.toialioii when fioiii a faithful ft \y 
the natluii should take root ag.iiii and serve Jeho\ah in 
Lis land. 

In tlie wiitingscJ the prophets th.at have been pre«:erv<d 
an«l in the Book of l*salin.s we can see abundant evidem-o 
of the conflict between the common people ami those wlio 
sought to spiritualizG their f.iith, and it i.s plain al.so that 
many of the pmjj|iel.s received a full inc.-isure of thu hatred 
and liostilily that i.s generally meted out to religious ruforineis 
(Acts \ii. 61, 'I'lie period of the cxili> was irmrked by a 
gieat development in the religions idea.s of the nation, ami 
the writings of the prophet.s exercised a iiim li greater influ- 
enei* over the people, now they were in a stiange land, than 
they had ever exercised when they had been in their own 
country. They were not wholly nnalT'ectcd hy tho religions 
ideas of their conquerors, and their siibseijiient beliefs after 
the return coucerning angelic and evil spirits aud tho iiu- 
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mortality of the soul bliow imiuistjikablc traces of Persian 
iiitiucnce; bul, it was hi'oiiikI the woisliip of Jehovah that 
their afl’eetion chiefly ccutreJ. The law of .Tehovah and tlw 
MU'reil writiii'^s they poK>-esseil now assitineii a position of 
^leat importance; schools were e.^tahlibhod for their study, 
and syii.MtjoKues were sot up that tlic peoj»l« mii'ht meet 
icp^iil.iily for the worship of .Jehovah hy prayer and praise, 
and to ho instructed in his law. After the time of the 
Maceahees we find the Jews irnhued with a stern hatred 
of idolatry that has never since relaxed, while their rever- 
ence for their s:iercd hooks increased with their study, 
until it dis[dayed itself in many instances in slian;;o and 
f.intastic forms. The notes, eoinmciits, explanations, and 
jidditions which gathered round the wiittcn torah were ulti- 
mately eoininitted to wilting also; and after the destruction 
of .h iusalctn and the disj)ersion of the nation this work stdl 
went on ill Palestine und Bahylon, the woik of the rahhis for 
se\i‘ral ^eneiations hein^ etnhodied in the 'I'ahnud of Baby- 
lonia and that of Jerusalem. It must not he supposed. 
liow(‘\er, that the Jew'isli iiiiinl ha.s been occupied only with 
the study of the past. Wltilc many incnihers of the r;ue 
l.a\c risen to the highest einincncc in the study of phih*- 
Sophy, history, inallicni.itks, jurisprudence, jihilolo;;\, »Mc., 
th'-ic has also hci-n a su<-ccs‘.iou of wise and hs'iincd lahhis ^ 
whose iulluence ill the domain of tlicolofry has hecii vciy | 
^icat ill the developiiicut of religious tiiilli. '!'<) indicate 
e.i-ii ill the hiiefc.st outline the inovcineiits of Jewish 
thought siiiiM* the lu'^t osile is iinpossihlc within the iicccs- 
s.uy limits of a woik like the pieseiit, hut from an intm- 
<•'1.11.:^ hook written hy a Jewish j;entlernau in defence of 
Ins 1 ace, entitled “Jews as 'llicy Are” (lamdon, IhS’i), 
we extiiiet lh<* folluwini; concise account of the orthodox 
Ji wi>'li faitli at the prcsi-nt day : — 

“.hws heli4‘\c ill ilie K(< rnal Go*!, One and ludi- 
>i''.hle, the (’leatiir and I'leseiwr of the woild, the 
li't ih'riie I and Sashair. and uni\eisal father of mankiuti. 

'1 lie\ heluxc in a di\iin* s|M*cial piovideiice. They Udnwo 
in the* iiiiiiitM tality of the smd and in a futuic state of 
sjiiiitnal e\istcnce. They hclit\e in the divinely iiispiicd 
sacied wiitiiic.s of Mums and tlic propliets, and of the 
sweet siu'jer of I.^rael — Daxivl. They believe in the re'-ur- 


thc free end of the tonjrue hein;; bent upwards from the 
piano of the frame in which, the ton;;ue lies, so that the 
forerm<;cr can e.atih the projecMion and set it in \ioi.ition. 
The sound thus produced i.s hiith lelleetcil ami iiioditied in 
pit( li hy tlio flian;;in^ shape of the <Mvity of the mouth, 
and increased or decreased in inti n^ity by the current of 
the breath. It is usually treat'd as a meie ehild’s toy, hut 
it is nevertheh'ss eapahle of produeinj; the most beautiful 
Hounds of a melancholy character, (.me of tlie ‘-oldicrs of 
Frederick the (jie.it's army made it a solo iiistinment, and 
the iniisic-lovin^ kin" him his di-ihai-e that In* 

irii^ht follow up his tah-nt. llo eaimd a ci n -iderahle 
sum. In 1X*>7 and IS’JJS M. Euleustein al.-o "annd iiiU' U 
applause, and money, al.-o by peifmmante.s on ll-.e Jew s 
liaip, n'‘in" sixteiii ditlerent jn*>tiumiiits w.ili rapid 
changes, and so cettiii" a loinpa*". (.f im le''S ti.aii :• .r 
octavis. 1’ru.toiius sp* aks of IL as a favourite lii't.uoa ,it 
ill Kir.l. 

JEYPORE. Si e Jaii'i n. 

JHE'LUM {.Ihiinni ). a liver in the Punjab, Br.tidi 
India, the ni*»'t wc-teilyof the live sticani.s lj<;in wt..i:i 
the province deiivisils name. It is aho known a-> lia* 
iJihci or Bit.i-ta. coirnptioiis Ilf it^ Sanskrit n.i.'iM' 1 
which Alexander's hi'^torians (iia*ci/cii into H_vda‘‘pes. hnt 
I’tolemy inoie correctlv as Bida-'fiC'J. It ri^es in Ca'‘ljineie 
state, ainou" ^he mountains foiinin" the uostli-ea^tern 
ht iindary of tiie ‘Mlley, and. after Howiii" In a '•owtn- 
westiily couise, foiiiis a juin li«iii with the -tiea’os wi, .. j 
have their oii"In in tin* I’.i I’aUjal ruii;ie. It then p.i"« , 
tliioU"h the jncluieMpie strii.;; of lakes in t!;e ne ^;.h. m 
liood (if Siina'^ar or Ca.'lmieic tllv.aiid tl.t'.i'foi’ . 

above the level c»f tlte lower valley, heii:" coid’nie.l by h’. . 
Iiaiiks like thu^o of the IV. Ih-foie «nle;mj th** W... .l 
1-ike it receivis the watcis of a Coii-'ideMh’e tr:*oiIaiv. !. •• 
Sind, whiih ri**' s,in the northeiii nionntam**. I i.e uiot' •! 
stieani then jx'urs through the Miovv-chid I'li I'.mjd ra.ij'* 
hy the nairovv pa'^s of Ihuaniiila, whn h foriii** .m « ntlet fo' 
the entile ha^ili t-f the ('a^linure vahev. At Muzai: iia -a... 
jii'-t hel< re enti lin^ Biilisli teiriio; \ . th-* .Ti • hni uli jvi s 
the Kistm (lanc.i, a liver of e.|nal lenjtii. wnleo i '■i .a 
. liultiNtaii or Little 'lih*t, and an e\tt‘n-.V' . v 


rectioii of the dead. They believe in the divinity and 
ininiutahility of the lavvi} of (hul d«divered to the iMjehtes 
hy the hainls of Miiscs, their appointed Icpslatur. '1 In-v 
helicve that the eternal (lod i.s onmipoli*i.t, oniniM-icnt, and 
oinniprcseiit ; that he i.s acquainted vvitli inanV thoueht.s ; 
and actions, 'iiiey liellcvc that (hid ^ewaril^ tliu'>e who ! 
obey hi.s coininandincuts, and puni.'*l)e.s those who tiaiis- 
pcss them. Finally, tiny hclii ve th.it at .some fulure 
pcri*>d, wliich is not within the power and privilege of the 
tinitc iiiind of pmii to compute, an anointed heiii" of the | 
loval house of itnvid, endowed with tiau.scciidcntal wisdom , 
ami power, will appear; and that thtn will be fullillcd the i 
jiii'pliccicK which ickite to that stup<‘iidous event. 

“With rcspi*<*t to the so-cAlhd or.il law of tin* Jews, 
hainlcd down, it i.s said, hy tradition as su])picntentary to 
the wiittcii law of God, the .Jcw.s of inodcrii tiiiic.s hold 
various independent opinions, sonic accepting uiircscivetlly 
the authority of the ancient learned rabbins on ]Nuuts of 
.‘^ciiptiiral ditliciilty, othcis roccivin" the comineuts and 
<-.\planatioii.s of those ancient learned dvictors a.s the opinions 
of fallihle men. But in respect to tin* fuinhuneutal prin- 
ciples of Judaism there exists, 1 apprehend, no ditleieiice 
of opinion whati'vcr.’* Sco also IIkiikI'.vv L.v.Nia .wii: 
AND LlTKItATritl':. 

JEW'S HARP, a simplu musical instrument, properly 
jaw -harp, since it is played hy heiii;! held hclweeii the 
teeth. It may almost Ik» called the “ national iiistruineut ” 
of the Ilottciitots, who tune it by ]»ellcts of wax on the 
vibrator, «ilc. In fact, its use is very vviilesprcad in it.s vari 
ous foims. It coiisistK, a.s we know it, of a liiii of inet.il of a 
•omewliat pear-&Iiapod outline, to which a toiij;;ue is riveted, 


uiiiuu^ the Xcrtlieru Ilinialava'. It m \t fi im*' tl.- ‘ • - 

iiarv ln’tweeii tl i* I’a^Lmtiv si ite ai.il tlie rmti-li i •^n i . 
of ila/.aia ami llaw.il Lindi, liww 'nj ir. a n irn w ri-». f^v ■ . . 
.*•*1111 m fiy niMintajiiN on eil'.ir s.de. Fa'*" nj: :’,t • .1:. . .• i 
<iisti.\t it skirts the culivin:; '*piiis • f ti.** .Vii: L’i..,'i,.' . 

linallv deiH.uviies up"n the pla.i!-* a littli a:y<iV« t;,e t ea;, f 
.llielimi, alnnit 'JoO miles f;i ;n ’.ts siuiei. B- Ii'W J.,i ij 
inumliliiu of tl.e l-ivvliuds Ik.m.'* tii he ]'.i.'«' .Me. \';i-r 
a south wo'^terly ct ur.M* <.f n.tne :i an l"o m.lt n. daiii 
whieh the iivir divide** tin* di**tiiet of .IhilaM. finm :: 'C • f 
G:i]eral and Mialipur, it enter*^ tin* laltt r d.^trnl e.inely, 
and trends thencifiuth more directly ."O’aliiw na. lie 
width in this ]u»rtuiii of its ceiiisc avir.i::e- >'>" x.iuL lit 
1 iloud, dwindling down dniin" tie wmtii t.- : 1*' le^^ 

th.m half that si/e. Sudden fn'Iits ilti i heavy 

laiiis, and eanM* frequent inuiiil itii i;** ovti tin- Inw kinds, 
jrn-.itly ineieasin" lliC pridiutive p- wir< i ti.e M.iil. Tin? 
Jlielum next enters ike distiitt -L. mj "1 eie it pioserves 
the same ^vueial i l.aiaetei sst.i s. l.ut w.tli .i wider valley, 
Uiuiultd bv the hi.:h iipl.mds kr"\Mi as the /»iir. It lin.illy 
jwin.s tl.e rlien.ih i^l'limal') at 1 1 ii’im, in kit. ol H' N., 
Jell. 7-’ l*J' E., 10 iniks ti» th«* soutli of M.ioliiana, after 
a total course \ if net less tlian L’lU miles, of winch about 
2(Kt lie witl’.in Biili-h teiiitory. 

JIB, a tii-mirukir .sail placed in front of the foro-saii in 
all vessels, in small ones bavin" the bovvspiit for a base, m 
iar"e ones the jilv-hoom. 'I'he Byiug-jib, or extri fie:.i 
sail, has the tlyin" jih bcHUu for its base. Ihe ]ih h. vm is 
an extension of tlic bowsprit, and a tlviii" jih-lKnm i.m*. 
iiiit beyond tliis, thus giving a gieater spiead hr ikc 
jib' sails. 
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JZO (Ital. Fr. an old name for a merry 

lively dance tuno and its corresponding daiiec, either for 
one dancer or for many. It dpri\es its name from the 
fiddle^ just as the hornpipe does from a little oboe-Iiko 
pipe, 'rhe jU/ or ffeif/e was a rude sort «>f fiddle, and the 
latter name still survives as the common name for fiddle 
in Germany. In Kurland jiij has died out except in the 
ft)nn of jiijfjer^ used K^r bow or fuldlestick in the west of 
Kn, Inland. From the motion of the fiddlestick w'e 

i:et our word to jifij, as a tidjxety, restless, skippin)X motion. 
Hje dunce e:dled jij; is now mucli restricted to Ireland, but 
it was formerly universal, and a yiijti forma part of all 
the old suites of dance times for tJie harpsiehord which 
comprised the stock of drawing-room music in HandtTs 
day and Hach's, lioth these composers, especially the 
former, ha>e left tine specimens. In this form the }i;x was 
of course c1a>.sically ticated, but retained much of the 
.spirit of the timch use*! for actual danciuix. The time is 
always in threes, cither triple, as iCc., or duple, as 
**, ^ c. 

M • * 

JINGLES, in “ ronjxli niu-ic," are loose discs of brass 
or I'thei inctal mounted on a frame. Their liiixliest use is 
when the\ are lo«Ksrly instuttd at intcrv.ils in the holes 
pien iiiiX the rim of a taiubouiine, jiii^lin^ when the instiu- 
nn-nt in l‘*'aten. 

JINGO i> p«'pularly held to be the ciyniption of Si, 
fttnyutphnit. The familiar as>everaHon ** by Jin;xo** is of 
some coiiipaiati\ e antiquity, aIthoUi.:h it .NpraiiiX em>r- 
iiii'iis pi.jiularity about on account of a ehausiiust 

popular song, ^^ith the refiain — 

** We don't m ant to tipht, hut, by .lin'.'o, if we do, 

We'\*‘ L;*.t lie- .slaps, wc’>c ihv men, we’\e got the 
lUuXitsy lo-r, ' 

whit h cre!itcd a perfect furore amomx tha “ patriotic ” party 
ill th*; Country. IihImiI, for some lime the ]>arty of 
lurion were dt iiumiiutid the Jingos by tlu-ir more peaceful 
c.iujitrynicn. Ihit it i-*, to say the le.i*'t, doubtful whether 
J.ngo is not lU* llasque word joinkn (G(,d), and it would 
ct.rtaii.ly seem m(»re consusteut with the hahits in swearino 
t-f our aiuettors tli.at “ hy .lingo” should hear this oiigm. 
'llie Knglish coiinoition with Uisray was of some duration 
under tl'c An;:e\Ius, and w.is ispeiiaily ch>se under the 
eaily Kdwards. liius Edward I. liad li.isque.s her\iug 
uioK r him wln.n he conquered W.des in The Ua.sque 

jiroMuces were nut tinaJIy h-^t till Henry VT.’s time, and 
Lad euiiie to iis with llei,rv 11. 

JOACHIM, ABBOT OF FLORA. in the kingdom 
of Naples. tt> wl.-v.u was (probably in tjior) universally 
attiibutetl ti.e “ EverlaNiing Ciospid,” which funned so 
remaikitble a eentie f»tr the great ie\i\al of tlie Fiatieelli or 
.^piiitualist.s among tl.c powerful urdei of riaiici.Nrans, w;ts 
bum in lll.'i, and died in 1^02, or aecoi ding to another 
aeconut (•* liiographie I’liivei.'elle” ). was horn in ll.'JU :mil 
nied in 12U7. 1 he “i'Aejl.istiiig thspel” was condianned 
by the tjouneil of the I..'ittr.4n >ii I'JIO, and the Council uf 
ArlcN in yet llonorius III. u^f>u(hed the oitliodoxy 

i f •!< aci.im, and in the Arta Sanctorum (for Joachim is a 
s.ii:.t (.f the Ituir.an calendar^ his a.scetie, life, preachings, 
i...a li Iracict aie honourably set foitlj. Tlii.s curious hts>k, 
tie- rtuih /r-hip of which remains a m\stery, wasallegi-d 
to h*- to < ia.'lianity what Cliri.Ntianify had beejj to.fud.iiMii. 
It taught thif f'-t.itcs of man, thice re\el.itions of (iod. 
Juda.-m wa- tif the Father, Christianity of the .Son, and 
the coriilng would be that of the Holy (ih‘>st; the 

]>omii.icaris anl tlje Franciscans W’cre the ISaptists or 
herald.s of tl,i'» new gr spel of povcity and rtdigious e<|iiality. 
Uut a.s the t>jd '1 eNlamei.t had shone with the brightlie.ss 
of the star-, and the New witli the hrightiiesa of the moon, 
so did the •* Everlasting (josp»*l ” siiine writli that of the sun, 
bfi eaid its belicvei-N. E.\eoi(imuiiii atioii wa.s pronounced on 
all who possessed this book, but its visions weie only held 


the more authentic. The orthodox Franciscans, now 
rapidly growing wealthy, repudiated the wlrolo book and 
fiought to fasten it on tlio Dominic^ms; but Hicho hitter 
were far more succes.sful in linking it to the tencdiiiigs of 
the austere Fraticelli, or revivali.sts of the original Francis- 
can simplicity. The teaching of the Everlasting (lospel,” 
that the great sign of the coming kingdom of the lloly 
Ghost was the corruption of the papacy, was akin to the 
nnwearied exhortations of the Fraticelli on thi.s subject. 
Kveiitually it was skilfully managed to disconnect .Joachim 
with the Ivook sought to bu fathered upon him, and ho was 
canonized. It was long before the intense fervour aroused 
by the snpjxvsetl teachings of the abbot died away. 

JOAN, POPEk the alleged female pope, who is said 
to have reigned from 85J to 855, between I.ji»o IV. and 
Benedict 111. In the great list of the pc)|K‘s of the Jesuit 
compilers of counciLs, Liblaeiis and Cossart, a list pro- 
fessedly constructed by reconciling the two must aiitlioii- 
tative documents on the subject (the Corpus .Juiia 
Canonici ” and the Annals” of Ikirwiiiis), and which is tlio 
li^tt now usually agreed to by Catholic historian'«, there occui's 
this mysterious note after tlu? entry of I.eo IV.: ‘*Hcro 
is iiiipiuieutly inserted by some the female pope, ,Jo\ii.” 
Spaiiheim Exerritatio de Papa Femiiia,” I^iwdeii, 170:i) 
has collected the authorities for the widi'sjuv.ail belief. 'I'hey 
are iiuriHlihly numerous. The following are a select few, 
chosen hec.iuse of their great importanec in the churcli, 
who have related the eircumstance of Hope .liwiu's leign a.s 
a fact: — Anastiisius, lihrarliuof Fope I.e«» IX.; the learned 
theologian Matianns St'otus; the annalist .Siegbert;' the 
Dominican Bishop Otho ; Murtinns Folonius, gr.ind peni- 
tcntuiry to Fopt^ .John XXI. and NicboUs III.; Bmiaid 
tiny, inquisitor under Pope .lohn XXII.; Ahnarie. d’.Vuger, 
author of a list of the bisho^xs «»f lioine, dedicated to aiul 
received with favour by Fope I'rbaii V.; the se» retary of 
John XXII I., Theodoie Nien ; and the very h ained and 
pious Freix'h cham'ellor Gerson, the soul of the gieat 
eoumils of Fisa and Const.mee. The cmeful Fiatina, the 
libraiiaii of the Vatic.in. immlwrs this mythical woman as 
Fope .lohn V'^lll. in his Livi-s of the Fopes” (Uome, 
14710, apulogiiing for feeling brmnd to relate tlx; eireiiin- 
stanees i>f her reign, lest,” lie .says, it should seem as 
if he had k-ft out from overmuch obstinacy and perver- 
sity whut jnaetically every one believed ” (Ne obstinate 
niiiiium et peitinaciter oinisisse videar qmxl fere oiiine.s 
utlirmaut). So also Mo.dieim, the eiuditc eluineellor of 
Cidtliugcn Cjiiveisily, in his ‘* Ecclesiastical History ” (Got- 
tiiigeii, 172()). Tlie horned and pious Dr. Dollinger 
however, hauler of the “Old Callmlic” movcMM'ut in I'oman 
Catholic Gel many, has in our days examined this vexeti 
question tlioiuugldy, and he primoimces it to be a myth — 
a iiiylli invented by Koiimnists Umg before the IScformatioii, 
but still a mvth. He .says in his “Fables res]H*cling t)»o 
Fo)m*s of the Middle Ages” (translated by Flnmmer, Lon- 
don, lt<71) that it clearly oiiglnated in Home, “ iu)t with 
the Walilensi.iii herctie.s, as ha.s been alleged, but with 
their deadly enemies, the Dominicans and Minorites. In 
the tifteenth century hardly any doubt of .loan exists, 
(.juite at the beginning of the century the luvst of Fopo 
Joan was plan d in the Cathedral of Siena in its place 
among tiie sciies of busts of the popes, and no one took 
oireaet; at it. The church of Siena, iu the time that fol- 
lowed, gave tliree popes to the Roman .s«s; — Fins II., Piu.s 
III., and M.irrellus II. Not one of them ever thought of 
having that bust removed. It was not till two <*vnturie.H 
later that, at the demand of I'opt; Clement VIII., .Joan 
w'os nietainorphosetl into l*o[x; /.tieliarias.” David lUondel, 
a Protestant, had already refuted the .story in his “ Faiiii- 
lier JM^kurcissement de la (.Question si une Feiiiino a etd 
Mssbe au jSi6ge Papal eiitie l..eun 1V^ et Uunoit III.” 
(Amsterdam, id4'.)). 

The curliest detailed meution of Juan is iu the !)• 
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Scriptoiibus EcclchiaB” of Trithcmius, who wrote A.i). 9(f0» The author of this hojjk, and the date^nd place of ite 
cIo8(dy after th<^ time of the alleged occurrence, but copies composition, are alto^^ctlier unknown. Conceining the 
the iiurrutivu of an alleged contemporary of Juan*8, a iiionk authorshij), there is no known writer of any other portioti 
named Rudolph. This legend was told by frivolous Italian of the Old Testuinent to wlioin the book cun be reasonably 
writers as a good story,” until it became so widespread ascribed, and in the jnesenee of the many conilictiiig 
as to receive universal credence among the gravest persims. opinions of ancitMit and moclern scholars, it must be 
Thu alleged documentary evidence is helieved by Dr. Diil- regarded as a problem wholly in.><oiuhic. A .lewish tradi- 
liiiger to have been concocted by tampering with genuine lion which ascribes tlie hook to Moses, and the absence of 
writings. 'I'lie lajst book on the whole subject is Km- any refercucc to either the histJiry at law of Isiael, liave 
iiianuel Rhoides* work on La I'upesse Jcuiine” (Paiis, led some scholars in former times to a^-^lgn the compos! - 
1878). thill of the hook to the patriarchal age, hut this theory has 

JOAN OP ARC. See A lu;, Joan OK. heeii wholly abandoned by modern Bihluai eiiti' s. 

JOB, THB BOOK OF, one of the canonical writings language, st)lc, lefeienees, ami the tone of ihouglit siis- 
of the Old Testament, and the grandest sjK'cimen of t.iined in the hoiik point inevitably t(* a mucli later prriod. 
Hebrew piictry extant. In its present form it consists of By many scholars the hook is regard' d a> belonging lu the 
live paits: the introduction, the discussion between the age of Solomon, and it is con*>id«*ied to he a result of il.at 
hero Job and his three friends, the contribution of Klihu, slioit contact between the religion and cultuie of th** 
the address of the Almighty, and the epilogue. In the Hebrew and the Arabian hraiiehes of the S'-milic family 
introduction or prologue, wliich is in prose, a picture is wliich took place duiiiig his leign. (Jlhers, liaviiig regai 1 
piCMMited of an Oriental chieftain of great W'caith and chietly to tlic high sjiiiitual tone of the poem, place it m.iim - 
])ov\er and of {icifect integrity, whose chaiai'tcr becomes wliere about tiie sixth century ii.< . In the pioh gue tliu 
the suhjeet of coutioversy between .lehovali and the nccus- writer uses the name .leliovali in spc.iking of (Jod, the 
iiig anged Satan. 'I'hu hitter lla^ ing leceived permission to patriarchal names of K1 and Shaddai being geiicially put 
test .fob de])iivcs him of all his wealth and of lii.*^ children into the moutlis of the spcakcis. The language of tl.e 
in one day, .and afterwards atllicts him with .a paiidul and hook has se\cral gr.tininatical and other ]>eculjaiiiic.s. and 
loathsome <li^ea^e; but .lob remains faithful, and nutwith- ! it abounds in S}riac and Aramaic expressions. Uiili 
St. Hiding the ilespairing suggestion of his wife, still letuiiis | regard to the integiity of the hook, iheicai*’ several j>oitio!is 
his eontideiiec in tiod. '1 lien tliieo friends are introduced | whitli aie by many emlin nt si holars icgardid as intcrpola- 
wlio have made an ap]ioiiitnieiit together to mourii with i tions by later hands, the chiif of these leiiig li.e spe< < h'*s 
.loh and to comfort him, and the seeoml section of the ' of Klihu, the magnitieent hymn in pi.ii.oe of vvis.h ui given 
hook, now changing from proso to poetry, begins. This . in idiap. xx\iii., and the desciijdioi>ft of ila- leviall. iii ai.d 
poition consists of three discussions on llie natuie of (lud's ; hel.emotli, ch.ip. xl. 1.) to xli. Tl.e beauty ami ^allle of 
dealings willi man, in the first two of which each of the portions aic not qiiesliontd. hut ihev areirginied .is c.m 
friends sj e.iks in turn, and is aiisweied by .loii ; in the tnbutions to the suhji et of tlie bia k cai tl.e ji.iit of f*ti.er 
l.ist, two of tl.e h lends oidv continue the dcliale, ami Job, . poets wliich have bitii nicLipmated with iJie (-iig’i.al. 
utter icplviiig to the oml, diaw.s a vivid pictnie, cmi- Omceiiiing the nature of th»* hook there 1 ivc I-clu many 
tiasting his foimer piospciity and present inisciy, and tlitrciciit opinions. In tin* T.iiiiiml Kahid .'saniucl Bar 
tieii mis liiiiisclf against the cliurgcs laid against limi. , Na< hnian is citeil as deilarmg Ids (.pinimi that ••.Ii.b d:d 
.st.iitiiig fioin a fund.inient.d conception of the justice of , not exist, and w.is not a cicalcd man. hut the wok is a 
(fod, th(* three fiieiids h.ive ciincluded that evil eati only paiahlc,” and this wpmmii has f>.un.i in. my suppoitirs. 
come upon man a.s a |iuiiislimcnt for his sin and as a • Tlie thcoiy, howcvei. iimst gci.o.illy ncclwd amo.g 
warning to repent, hence they at first urge .loh l4> peiu- j inodon schol.iis, U that wlduh rcg.uds th'* hi4ik .vs ai 
ti'iice uiid amendment ; and when he maintains hi.s integiity, ' imaginative di.imaliu poem, founded npuu a mm h (.oi.o 
to support their position they openly cli.arge him with liisloinal tJ.idilion. 

iniquity. Onec .lob thought as they did, but Uuw he sees Lastly, in rcfinnce to the design of tin* hi(.k. h. \. n t 
liieio is a gieater mystery in the dispensations of I’luvi- the m.imfest f.icts that it d^als wiili tiic p- l.iinioi oi!. 
dciue than he h:id imagined, .and tliough he c.iimot under- the dealings of th-d in pr-oidi m c, and imulcit.-s ieso- i.x, 
stand thi.s iiiy.stery, lie has le.arned that the simple theory of nweient submisMoii to tl.e divine w.li, tl. ere is hut 
of retributive justice is iiisulVicient to account for it. In little agreement among cumnii ntaiois. rioh.iiilv . like i . i - 
the third division vve have the address of Klihu, a by- lain other of the gicatcsl wi.iks of lltciature, it risi s ai -.v.* 
st.iiidcr and a y^jAUg man, who, dissatistied with tlie result the minds of thu.se who seek to explain it, tl.ougli it'. !. v. i , 
of the controversy so f.tr as it has gone, $[>caks both to j depth, and beauty aie manifc>t to aiL (.'aiiwc's a 

.loh and his thiee friends, and ciide.ivours to vindicate | of this book, though often repealed, n-.-iy he tilt .Tig’v (ji, /ted 
the justice and goudiie.ss of liod. He i.s angry with .loh | heic: — “I call it, ap.nt fiuni all tlieoi n s .i!><nit it. uiic of 
because he persists ill maintaining his rightcousno.s.s hefoic > the gr.iiulest tl/mgs ever wnlleu with juii. (Mie f« els, 
<h)d, and is aiigiy with the friends because tlicy have | indeed, as if it weic nut Htbicvv ; sucli a U iivei».ilily, 

found 110 sufliciciit answiT, and he dwells at some ieiigtli j dillcieiit from noble p.ilnotism or .sev i.i: • m.-m. n igns in 
npoii the certainty of iheie being justice, love, and wisddin I it, A noble hook: all murs hoik! It is » m i.rst. oldest 
with llic Author of cicntioii. Thu closing words of Klihu ’ statement of the lu vcr'cndmg ]>rohlcm —n an s distiuy, and 


me spoken amid.st the signs of an ap]iroaching btonn, and 
from his chariot of tlie whirlwind (iod is lieaid speaking 
t«> Job. In the address of the Almighty no aiuswer is 
given to the piohleiii of evil cither os it all'eets the woild { 
in general or the particular case of the patriarch, hut by a 
H'liesof que.stions conceining the wonder and in}.stery of 
the universe, and tho weakness and iiisiitlicieney of man 
either to uuderstand or eontrol its force.s, .lob is led to see 
that patient tru.stful submission is tho only spiritual .atti- 
tude open to a righteous man. J’lie epilogue gives an 
Acemiiit of the tiiial ro.storation of Job to a state of pios- 
jteiity gieater than his first position had hieii, and las 
death at a great age brings the narrutive to a close. 


Hud's w.ivs with him heic in Ihi.'' •■.nth. >iil'lime suiiuvv, 
.suldime lect'iicili.iliuii ; oldest cl.cr.il melody, as of the 
iicait of iiMukiiiil, as the w.-iltl witii its s,.\saiid stais! 
'Iheie is iiolliiiig wntltm. 1 think, m the Bible or out of 
it of equal litciMiv mciit." I irweiks bcaiing iipou tho 
criticism and design of this hook, the writings of Kvv.sld, 
Dclit/sch, Renan, Kucm n, .^chlotlman, Hirzel, Cheyiie, 
David.Min, ami IMimiptre may Ive eonsultcd. 

JOBBER, a dealer in stocks and shaies in companies, 
or in goveiiiiucnt funds or seeuiities; or a p4‘rM-nwlio do« s 
chance work as distinguished from a regularly eiuplou-d 
j woikman. 

' 'Ihc word job used to be spelt also and no JjuLt 
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rtmu's frc m tlit* i>lii FumicIi rjofnt, monlliful; honeo a job [ tatois to tlio tinics of Jna^sb, H(‘/.rki:i1i, Maiiassoli, Josiab, 
a ir.outhlul of iu»t a lull nu*al -a small spoil of j l'/.7iah, and tlio po.st'oxilian poriod, tlio laUor poriod brio;; 

wijk, tint A jobUr is one banjos about in the perbaps that most ^eiiiTally adopted by imulern cl•itil•^. 
tl.iiue of dvdiiij Mieb small jt)bs — commissions in money | The book of the prophet opens M'ilb a description of iinpend- 
in.it tils as Will as other kinds of wuik. But the word ■ inj» judj:meuta in the shape of a vi.siiation of loeiists and a 
tfiiiN to become hmsted to stockjobbers, who are the actual j time of dnmght. And he exhorts his eountrvmcii to turn to 
lit .ib rs in stocks. Stockbrokers are the pci. soii.s who buy as Jehovah in penitence and prayer that the plague may he 
I'lokeis for the ‘general public from the stockjobbers. The | averted fiom the land. In return for this he promisi-s 
litter hold, or profess to hold, the slocks or bonds sohl. A ' that the land shall be dtdivered from its disa.stcis, tli.it a 


Jobber is bound to m:ike a price, and thi.s he docs by iiamim; 
two timnvs to tho broker. S.iy he quotes 8il| to ^ for a 
leitain stock; this nu ans that he will buy at and sell 
at and this he i** bound to s.iy without kn«»wii\i; 

whether he is to be a'*kcd to buy or st 11. The diireiencc 
between the two juices is the turn i»f the m.iikit. It is 
felt by every one that in this way neither aie slocks biounht 
into the maikct to bo sold iiiu down luifaiily, nor are those 
uosind to b*’ btuitrl.t iinjin'peily advanced in piice. Also 
an imrnedi.ite mark« t at si'ine |»rice <<r other i.> always at 
hand for >ri*i-k.s .md sh.iies of all kinds, which is a pc.it 
jiuldic conveniciKC. 

If diiiiin:: the d ly a ccrt.iin stock is l.ni^cly hoii^ht, the 
j' Lhir w:l] r.iise ti.e pnee of it. or cl.-^e l.e will, after c\- 
i .lU'-tini: I.In I WM Nt, ck. he unable to p‘t tnoic to fullil his 
bii/iM" it tie 1> wir j)iive; if, »>n the oilier hand, every 
I ’le !s sollij'i: to the ybbci. he h»w»‘is his price lest he should 
iueuiMiIi'.e 11 . 1.10 ti.in li.' can .ifteiw.iuls di-'jK»M* of. 

JOB’S TEARS is tiic name ;,'ivcn to a pass. Coir 
/•I'/irvmo. im .icci iint of the (Uop-h.ke form of the whitish, 
sl.iniiii: fruits. It js a native oi the Last Indies, anti has 
Itcoinc n.itni. lilted m .all tliewainur ji.irts of the ehdie. 
\N !:en otlcr is sc.iue it is u*.^.d to make brc.id ; and 

i: eti.eji'.ally It is yftt’i vniphivtd fir Its sticn;:thenin4 ami 
i: uie*:c (j’j iiitU ". B;ac»!et.s and i ihcr oin.iiiients aie 
t '.,ide l'_v .still . ■ the set ds. llus ^i.i's is often found in 
(Uitiv.itK !i in i'll dells, .i'. it is a li i':tis«ime jtl.iut, p'owin:; 
we'l in hji.l r.cli s-il. It was inlj.uiuced into Lii.^Und 
in I.V.m;. 

J he stony cfverlni f'f the fruit consists of the sb.cath of 
a subttial.il,; 1 1 ut. which also iiuh-se*. tlic withci ud j;linm s 
a .d tia- inreiiitde r f tl:c raehis. '1 l.e sjiiculfs uic uni* 
.sexual, the male tloweis Imm: ■; at the njiper noilcs, e.uh 
witli tlnee .st aim I IS. iiljile thtre aio one or two female 
.sj.:kt s ar e.u.li t.f tl.,. inf..iii r m dc*. 

JOCAS TA . r JOKAS TA. S. e ItiKAsrr. 
JOCELIN DE BRAKELOND, a cliriUiitbr of the 
al bey of >r. Kiiiiiuml’s. I’niy, wl.osc hvtiy n.i.-i.itive, t sj„-_ 
i ’.illy cf A cf it.on biave ,\bbot isaiijs-m, was j.ublisj rd bv 
l!.c Cciiiiilen .‘’‘otlety in and ;:iv(s a vivid j.Ietuic of 

l.:'e ami ii,. inner* at the ( lose of the tw. li'tli ci nlniy. But 
its peatfst fame w.o, ;:.i;nt d by its s, as text t'i.\ veiy 

iMnaikahle If... k t.f 1 l.tin.as Cailyle's (aliid " F.ist and 
I’le.seiit ” ( is 1.5 . -- J. ( ehn servliio for the J ast. ami .i seiii -> 
t,f V fhementiy dennnt i.itt.ry es*,ivs of liiir l.itti r-ilav sins 
f'r the jiiesfut. Mist fict jle deii^'l.t ill the tiisf |,.irt of 
t;.;s hook as inm h as in aiiv w( ik tif tl.e prr pin t of Fin Kia. ' 

JODEJL or JODIi is a pteali.ir .styl.- of .slnejn^r ‘ 
1 skips, j.assii.e fiorn ihest note*, to hi;;}i filsetto tones, 
ns“l ny i:,c .'s'Ais^ ami TvndeM* uimuit; tlie im»unt.t;us as 
t .ii.s to ti.ejr fit-ck-j or to tint* amdher. A jf.dtd can lie 
1 • u-i for an .mim-usc distam-e in tlie rarefietl air of the , 
i jh Al] are tittui with jodein as < l.ornses, and 

r./dn a '.rv u aet# ri.slic tlit-ss of iiius.c peculiar to tho.se ? 

.1 • tl < :*. | 

JO EL ■ 111 “.M.ovali i.s God”), a prophet of .Indali, ; 
me of tJ.*- twi-1-. e mhi'iT projil.eiK, wa.s tin* .son of J'ethnel, 
or, if the .'-.pi mi:.,nl ver.sion is ftdlowtMl, of Bethuel. Nothinj^ : 
whatever i* kno’.vn of h,s j.er-final history, tijou;;li there is 
a Irathtioii th.'it l.e was t.i t! e tribe of Beiiben, and that he 
wa*i born aiid hmit-d at Bet l.hori>n, between JerUHidern and 
.Similar ob-i-nrity exl.sts aa to tbe date of liis 
piupliecy, and it Lah been uafci^n.ed by diiTcrent coinmen- 


j time of abundant increase .shall be pvon; and then, sjicak* 
! in^ in the inimc of Jcliuvali, be proini.scs yet bij;hcr and 
p cater blcssiii'js that shall be given in the coming d.iy of 
.Icliov.'di, when llu' enemies of his ]>eop1e shall be dcstiovetl 
and .Judah sli.di be c.st.ildi.sbcd in jieace and prosjiciity 
for ever. 

I 'I lie hook is written in a six le of great purity and elegance, 
! though it cuutaiiis scveial wonhs jieculi.ir to itself, and in 
the sublimity of its jMietic imagery it rises cijual t‘) any 
I i>i)rti(>n of tin* prophetic, wiilings, with the c.\cci>tion jici - 
h.ips of Isai.ih. By many commentators tin* locusts dc- 
sciihid with such vivid iinageiy in the secoml chapter :uo 
regarded a.s re|>re^entillg the lav.igcs c.f a bo.stile ainiv; 
but Olliers strongly eonteinl for a litcial interpielatioin 
'I lie concluding piojiliecies aic gencr.illy regaidcd as rcfci- 
ling to tlie time of the Me.*si.ib, and one of them is appl.cil 
by the ajiostle Peter, in the Avt.s of the Apostlc.s, to the out- 
j.oiinug of the Ilolv Spirit on the <lav of I’ciifect st. 

JOGUE or YOG i.s tlie Hindu teini coiicv]>oniling to 
C'ur •* ei a.’* 

The iuttre jtofHe (.age of jiurity'l In-tcd Jk'JOtbOoo yuirs. 
tie lift* of mail hfiiig luO,(>Ut) years on the aveiage, .iml 
his statuie *21 cnliils. 

Ihe tirtnr joi/ue, when a tliird of tlic liu'n.in r.ice wins 
Cfiinjit, lasted 2.lU0,m»t) ye.iis, the life of ni.in now avei- 
aging only UbOtU) year.**. 

'Ihe dtropoat' s^w the deju.iv.iti.iii of I'.df iiiin- 

kiiid. It killed vi.iis, and lin ii w.io Iniiilt d to 

Itmo ytMi’s. 

'Ibe {'olfte Joqne is the ctintijtt age wbiili wo livo m. 
It will List hut BtO.OtKl yeais, and .MnMl me .ilro.idv l!< wn. 
Ill it mi man iii.iy live beyond 100 ycii-s. ;iml few tbiio 
aie wl.o iiiiiv attain theriunto. (See Jl.illied, “Gintoo 
L.IW*,’ 17M') 

JOHN. Kin(. <iK E.Nfil..v.M> rMirn.anied Stnutfrrn^ or 

laickl.tnd,” hteau.se he lield no fief fioni his f.ither, a.s did 
all bi** brotlicis). was tlie youngest son of Henrv II., ami 
w.is bum at t.ixfonl, iMlIi Deu mber, Jl»it5, In 1177 Ids 
f.ilber ctinfeiied iij>ini the boy-juince tin* digiiilv of Ltuil 
of Iiei.imi ; aijil in .Iidm went to fake the govt i nineiit 

into 1 is t.vvn bamis accoinjianietl by L’lnnlf de Glanvillc 
and Gfi.iUl B.iuy, better known as Giialdus rambreiisis ; 
but the insolent dt lilt aiiour of the prince ami his atlciitlants 
.so ilisgusteil the Iiisb, that his father fonml it lures.s.uy 
to lee.iJl Itiiii in the following Deeeniher. However, umier 
l.'is hroth'-i Bit b.iitl, John wa.s left to “manage” liil.nid 
at Ills own hail will. 

No t<jt]>«j*irii>n w.ns otTcred by .lolni to the acoessu.u (f 
Biib.inl, iiolwillistamling Ids own aniliilions expcft.-itioii.s ; 
hut when tlie intelligence of his brother's cajdivity in (iei • 
in.iny aniveil in llp.'j, John at once ojienly b/ok stejis for 
the UMirjiatitin of tbe tlirone. In this ntlcmjd, bowcvi-r, 
lie was sucff.'-i.fully lesLstetl; and on the return of Biclianl 
to Kiigl.ind, in Maitli, llbl, Jolin's c.a.stles and cstate.s 
wcie seized by tbe crown, am! be tied lo Normninly, 
wbitber lie wa.i followed by the king at tbe head of all 
army ; but tbe (lailor made bis jieace by an abject submis- 
sion. It is .said tliat Bicbaid, when on his deathbed, was 
induced to declare John his successor. 

Jtihii was jiresfiit when Bichard exjtircd at C'haluze, fiili 
Ajiril, lllMl, and before visiting England Im ha.stcncd to 
secure the buhrniH.sion of the various cmitincntal tcrritoricA of 
tbe crowu. Meanwhile in England, by the activity of the 
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justiciary Fit/.-IVtor, a unaiiiinouH resolution to rcccivft him 
as kin;; had bc^'ii obtained frfdii a ;;reat council held at 
Northampton. Soon after this John made his appearance 
in person ; and he was crowned at Westminster, on the 
‘2dth of May, the festival of the Ascension. 

Philip Au;;ustus of France bavin;;, for his own purposes, 
espoused the cause of Arthur (the son of Uichard's ehler 
hiotlier Geollrey, and in modern view the true heir to the 
throne), whom he had ;;ot into his possession, soon overran 
both Normandy and Anjou; but in M.iy, 1200, John pur- 
chased a peace. Neveitheb ss in 120l Philip t<j<»k arms 
.'i;;ain, and rapidly obtained possession of all the most irn- 
])orlaut towns and places of stren;;tli iii .L)hirs French 
possessions. Arthur, however, was taken captive by his 
uncle (1st Aupist, 1202), immediately consipicil to close 
custody in the Castle of Falaise, whence he was removed 
to Itoucti, and was universally believed to have been thei«* 
put out of existence by his uncle's order. John's ciuelt v was 
too eross e\en for the men of that roui;h time; no one 
wouhl willingly ha\e such a kin;;, and before the end of 
the }car 12U4, N<»imaudy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine ; 
slipped without (iToit from the crown of Eii;rland, and wei« ] 
ii* anncNcd to that of France. Two \earM afteiwards John 
iiiad^,* an unsucc<ssful attempt to reeoxer what he h.ul • 
thus lost. John bad manii-d tbe danehter of the Fail of i 
(ih-iuw ster, but in 12bl lie pi (.cured a dixoite on the 
]dea of consauL'niiiity, and married Isabella, dau;;bter of ' 
Avniar, count «»f An^onKMue. I 

Wiiile still at war with France, .lobii became involved ! 
in anotlier eoiitest at home. Ily insistin;; upon the ri;;lit j 
of tlie crown to iioimnatc tbe Aiclibisliop of Canterbury, 
be diew' upon liiinscif the hostility of the whole body of 
the national clei;:v, and also i.f the I’ope, Inx<m i-m* III., 
at wh(.se iiistijatiou Pliiliji Auiiustns jne]taied to in\ade 
Ln.'l ind. Jol.n w.is now in .i terrible posiii<,n, CIc\ei. 
le Mill d, iiidustiiciis, ainhitidis heyoiul ail his IioU''e. he 
w.is aNo hew'iid them in the Inst, the j»ride, tlie sa\a/eiy 
winch disirracnl them. He w<'n men's and womeirs laails 
by Ids outward iiiai.iier, only t(» bleak them wlnui In'* tiuc 
self wasii\ealMi. His ticaci.ery hn ke tin* heait of l.is 
lather, Ills pt I litly shamed bis biotl.cr, by l.is (in»lt\ Ids 
in plicw was undone. No woman’s b« iioiir and no man's 
l.bcity weie safe at theioint of John. One by one ireii 
ft-nnd (-nt tbe ten ible !ii;er likenatuie of this iidinin.ui beiii;:, 
outwaidly so bandsome and winidii;: when be eli< se, but '•o 
black at beait ; and (.lie by <'iie they b.id di sciti d him. He. 
the ( leMTe**! statesman in Eiitope, w.is powcile^s at l.is 
i.ecd ; bcc.'insc Ids subjects hated him and he sin, d alone, 

I \eept so far as he could coiiijicl a reliiclant assist. un e. In 
1 2ns, .Idliii vtill letusio;; to .-ucept Iiuiocciit s noioinatiuii 
• if Stejihell I..ll|oton as archlii'>hop of C.lllteihurv, tlie Pi-pe 
]>ut all Liij^laiid *nnder ail iiitei diet. All woi .ship, except | 
ill a few plivileLCed moiiastei'u s. cca’*cd utterly, all sat laments | 
( .\cept baptism wcic icfii.stal — the \cry dc.ul lay nubniicd. 

’1 bis UMUii.ition by Koine tended to diaw men tow.iids th.c 
kill;', who v.'.ts (piick to meet tile natiivnal s]>irit of indcpeinl- 
ciiec and tuin it to his own ends. Ho coiit’isfat( d the lands 
< f till? elei;:y ; .some of llieiii he even ci 11 .^ 1 . i d to death umlcr 
ropes of load, in horiid mookciy of thoir piiostl\ p-umonts. 
M'MI tiiriu’d sick at such tilings and hioko away fiom l.iin 
on all sido.s. Ireland, m;;od by emissjiiios of the Pope, 
tl.iiin d into open re\olt in 1210. .b bn, a taitician f.ir in 
adMtnoc of bi.s aee, passed into Irel.iiid at (Uiee with a few 
chosen troops, and in sixty days cliMrcd all the “ Kii;:lisb ” 
j»ait of Irel.md — the pale, .so e.illi d. He created twelve 
(oiiiitics, htronely fortitied the iiiaich or Iiish fioiitier. and 
bis ^leat castle at Liimiuk stands to this day amon;; 
otbeis. 

hut while hr was tlius !)e;;imtiii«; a conquest by wbicb 
be bope(l to recoup !iim.self for the loss of Normandy, .Foliii 
was allowiii;; disalTectioti to ;;row rampant in Kn;;l:ind. 
When the Pope’s messenger, Pandulf, ni lived to prcelaim 


hi.s deposition by liiuoci ut’s deciec, na an excoftimunlcatJ d 
mail crjuld no longer be sidleicd to reign, .John saw louml 
him only faces of men whi/in be b.'nl robb«‘(l, and the 
honour of whose wives and dauglders lie bad sullied. For 
the moment be was helpJ(*sH. 'Iheie was no move to jil.iy 
save one. He stayed tbe actuallv advaueing armament of 
Philip by receiving I.K'ington as piimati-, and by making 
tbe most humiliating submission to tin* to whom be 

surremicicd hi.s kingdom and paid bomag'* and tribute. 
Philip, mortified by tliis paciticalion. would liave {>ei sifted 
in hi.s project of iuv.i-,i(»ii but for the re-ult of a baltlt* 
fcmglit in .lune, 121.‘l. In-tween the Kiighsli .und Fn-neh 
fleets, in tbe baibour of Hamino, the fb->t gieat viet'.iy in 
tbe naval unnuls of England, in whidi JOu of bi^ m '- e! , 
were captured, about IhO binned, ami all P)i lip’s lu.liMiy 
st(»ie.s and piovi.sioiis taken or de^tioved. .I«'iiirs 
laid .scljcme now c.nne to liLdit. Hn. ne]>l evv <>tii'» i>i- 
vanced fiom fierinany, and In* erii.svt.,i into the .south i.r 
France from Engl.iiid. l*oit(»u w.i«, steadily n-conrjin-n 'l 
and cowered under John’s savage n veiige for it- .-uh:iii-''i'»n 
to Fiance .so ea.sily. Philip, .siic( e.^-fully att;uked both (tii 
north and south, set'iiied on the of viehiing. Ku: 

every nerve was straim-d on tin* p.irt of the Fieoih. ari*) 
Otlio was met by so dctennlned an onsl.iiighf at lb uvii.C'i 
fl214) that bis inixeil army of Gcini.iiis, I'lemish. and 
Engli.sh W.IS .scattered to the four wiiiiN. I’l itou rr>-»* 
ag.iinst the iiivailcr wiili joy ,tt the news, and .I'-l.u w i- g'.ul 
enough to e>(.iie by the iiio-t burri(d thgld lu-iu the an- 
ce^tlal pMS-ev.-ioiis he bad only ju-.t won b.uk. tiine inoi- 
the g.niM* VV.I-. up. Outlie ll*th October. 121 i. a true., 
i was arranged h*‘twtiu tin* tvvo kingdom-, to I.i^t for t'vi* 

; veai.s. I»ut the depie^-td vt.ite cf .lo.Mi’- .nbois m w p'e 
• .sented to his baious an opportunity ffir Ine i* n* wal ( f di - 
' mands wbiih tliey had lepe.itedly m.ide in v i.i’. L.ingt'-u 
I laid beb ie them the ch.irter of Hemy I., and they detei- 
mincd to unite to obtain not only tb.it. but .i iinii h imce 
stiingeiit liiiiitatioii of thejiowerof tbecroAii. li.en-uit 
was tbe ceh-br.ited inn tnig in tbe imaih-w of lIu'invnie.iM 
near Wmd.-or. on Trimtv Mi.i.iiay, *.*th .Tuiie. liM.'j, m.d !l •• 
eiiiue-sioii ami sign-ilure of t!ie Oieit ( '! .it*!. 's • 
Ma<.X \ C.VKTA. J lliis W.I^ fi.’.;.»wtd b\ fu -ii ci.eount' 1 -s 
with tbe 1.11011“, cau-ed by .loin.'- ell .t .iv .il “ to e-i i; .• 
fiom the obligation" t-f the el. .lit* r. vvl.iustl e p..; . .i<:i : 

at bis ieijiii-l, ex( <imniuiiii..iti!.g the b.m n-. .um i i\ .* 
Londi'ii under an inttiiliit. .bl.ii loi.tiivia to ti.o’-;.i 
not inlv (-ver tie-e .id\ 1 1 -.n io-, hat al- • t«' di!i it tl.t K g 
of .'Seoll.uid. who h.ld t ikt’ll ll.c oppi 1 ! II I:v to lUV.o'i t- 
kiiigdoin. The b.m U". .is .i la-; ri -"'in ■ . iuv itid I ■ - 

the dauphjn of Fi.n.ic l-i .ieee[.t tl.ecnun. I o'l - - r 
s.nl fn m C il.ii- v\ dh a tiei I i 1 -.x hur di . d lud ♦ t\ - i 
.iiid oil .'UmIi May. 1 iiid'-il at .^ai.d.v'. 1 1 . ilt . I\.<. 

and lediucd the Ca-tle of Koeln -t»r. ami imuii-iii.iti I\ i::« r 
oiinpicil Li nd"U. The coutist wl.uh 1 diow-.l -(»’•<.. if 
doubtful i-.suc; hilt I'll lltli Oitohcr. a- .Ti}.'iv\a- .ittiii.pl- 
ing to fold the Wa-h at low water, Inm Cio--;o v- to il-.e 
Fo.s-dvkc, and bid .ilnady got iii u -s bi:n-ili vv.rh th»" 
greater pait of hi- .aiinv. tlie ictinn ,.f t’ e r.de suddt Illy 
swept aw.iv the c.nri.ige- .lUil hi>i-< - ti.it *’ nvt‘v«»i all bis 
b.igg.igo and tua-nie-; on vil, eh. in .m igcuv of vex.itlon, 
lie proeci-ded to the Ci-tiium loiviiit of >w Iiu .-hcul, ami 
W.IS tb.nt .“.line night M-uid v\l!li aviolint (ever. Ctbej-, 
attiihnlcd his iinu“S to poi-on. He w.is conveyed il.t 
next d.iv ill a litter to tlie Ca-tle cf ^lc.'lfold, and tlsciice 
to ibo Ca“tl«- 1 f Nevvaik. win re he expired, ISth Octobei , 
ill the foilv -mnth yc.ir i f l.is age and the seventeenth of 
his icign. At liis diiith, said the chronicler, in wonls (f 
tiic, painting will the general hatred and eoiiteinpt, “ lb li 
it“elf is detilid by the fouler presence .lobn." Hi 
baioiis, glad to be rid of tbe necessity for tbe foreign iuv.i 
.sion, at once proclaimed tbe >oung Prince Henry as kmg. 
[>ee Hi.nuy III.) Louis, soiely angry at bis nseli"^ 
expidition, bad nothing for it but to return to Fianct. 
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JOHN liAfl btx'n tl>e pontifical name of no less than 
twfiit} -thice pojjcs, but very few of these are of gieat 
iinpoitauve in the history of the papacy. In many cases 
a simple enumeration is all tliat is here nccessiiry. 

.lonN L. a siiint, rcijjntHi fiom 523 to 62t5. lie was a 
ritiientine, but his family name is not preserved. The 
Anau ruler of Italy, Theodoiic the Goth, f«nced John to 
appeal to Constantinople for toleration towards Aiianism, 
and btvaiise the Pope failed in his mission he was thrown 
into prison and died Iheie. Coiisoquciilly he is regarded 
iis a s,unt and martyr by the orthodox ehurch. 

Ji>UN 11. (^Mt'rctiriujt') reigned from 532 to .">3.>; John 
III. (^saint, a Koman named CaUlfinus)^ from 5»I0 to 573; 
J»>iiN IV., a Dalmatian, from ti40 to G42 ; John V., a 
S\rian, from tiSb to btir ; J«)iin VI., a Greek, fiom 701 
to 705 ; John VII., also a Gieek, from 70,') to 707. 

J*MiN VIII,, a luiman, ivigjied from 872 to 882. He 
w i'. a man of eou>iinmiate diplomatic gifts, but imsciupu- 
Ii'iis in ili{ K)inacy, and loving a tortuous ptdicy. Vet ho 
failed nlteily in his object, which w.is to make the see «»f 
Jh-me >u]iremo o\or Italy, and to as-'crt the dependence of 
tlic emiiiie ti.e papacy. The latter object caused him 
to o‘:er to ciiiwn Chailes tlie ltal«l .as emperor, but in the 
exerit it w.u. nut Cl.arles' son*«, hut tlieir cousin and enemy, 
Cai luman, w ho entered Italy and demanded coronation. 

1 1 e f, inicr x.bjeci cau-»ed him t<» pay annual tiibute to the 
SuMicSis, einitinueil attaiks dis^nibed his Ii.iHan 

j-.iiv'V by c.Uising evciy energy to be spient in defence and 
giving no tiir.e for diploniacy. With all his high aims.lohn 
was In hi p)i*.<»ner in llome by Carloniairs forces in 878, 
.md with cliiheultv «-captd to Tiance without crowning 
1 nn. Here Chailts the Fat loccived him well ^in return fur 
wliieli ).e latoi on crowned him einpen^r in 881 ), and at the 
Counc*'] of I lovos the JN pe, at a safe distance, e.xcornmuiii' 
lated aJ l,i- iiuMi.irs, including Foi mosus, bishop t/f Poito, 
who was altoi wauls p«tjM*. ;md whose pojiedoiii caused so 
ii.'.ich ilistui hanoe. In >-71t John returned to I laly and vainly 
i< (•» nareiued his plan for Itahan unity. To get Greek 
i e»p he evt'ii coiivnled to rostuie the heretic Photius to 
! .e j'aiii.iuhate of C< nstantlnoph*, a man who had dau*»l 
to plot. r mice Constantinople ect h siastically the CMpial or 
ti.e supeiior of Ibniie; but as the help w.is md forth- 
coinii.g he withduew his ctiucessioii. (C’ardinal llaronius, 
ttndtinning tins fatal and J\ wining weakness, as he 
calls it, sa\s that no douht this g.ive ri-e to the fable of 
one of the popes John being a w<inan, or Johanna; 

and I’latina. ti.e liiaaiian <jf ti.e Vatican, sa\s John Vlli. 
wa*. a wo.’uajj |^.>ce Joan, P<»I’I'.j, but lie does not mean 
li at tlie subject uf this artii le was a woman.) All these 
seijenics faded, and Ji hiis J.imiiliation at tlie unworthy 
inean.s l.e h.id emplou-d in vain broke down his strengtli, 
line .so unusuallv gieat. and he bt-raine miserably weak. 

'J iie hist act of this (aceoiding to Paroiiius) femininely 
g* ntle p‘ j)e was to ph.t a gcneiul lnas^iu•le of the Saracens 
with tlie Duke-bishop of Naj.les. His excoinrnunication.s, 
aiwavs frequent, grew* inoie numerous and violent. S<»ine 
immy, it is said, laat out his hiains with a mallet, and 
J- ' riiiosus, .afterwards pope, was chaiged us an ae«oiiipli(e 
n.id iictiially exconnnunicated. liiit tlie first a<t of the 
i.ew Pope, Mariiius. was to declare Fxiimosus innocent. 

.h»HN IX.. who reigned from Slf8 to 001, tenninated 
the I initrover^y over Formosus, wlio, after being in life first 
h*l>l ill \eii«'ration as the apo.st]e of the Hnlgarians, then 
toii-leron. d as a iriurdejer, and then elected pope, was in 
di-.itli toll! from his grave to be insulted in every wmv, and 
jft at J.'ut to U- nstoud to the tomb and to tlie honour 
of all rill n by .John IX., who eaiised him to Ik‘ i-anonized. 
For thi.s and fiti.er causo.s he held the Councils of Koiuo 
and Ihivei na, both in 81)8. 

J«)HN X. was a jonng eeclesiastic, the paramour, some 
eny the unwilliug pai.imonr. of the jiifamouH 'Jheodora, 
fomd Po|t Sergius, whom she ruled at this time, to 


prefer him to the archbishopric of Ravenna in 005. In 
U14 Theodora caused her lover to ho elcuted |M)pc. In 
narrating these criminal nets the Cardinal Uaronius stig- 
iiiatizes tlicm with all the indignant epithets which occur 
to an honourable man ; but he also points out the woiidcr> 
fill, and to his mind the manifestly divine, way in whieh a 
papacy so dcgradinl is in a short lime lai.sed up to become 
the admired and feared of men. Juliii X. wins a iimn of 
I powerful and intrepid character, and if he had been a 
secular piince would have won renown; hut one reads 
with a shock of liis riding forth at the head of his army to 
battle ag.Vmst the Saracens, in company with the Kmperor 
Rereiiger, whom he had crowned at St. Peter's, Ulti. For 
fourteim ycai-s this wairrior-popo occupied the chair of 
Peter. He had gained it, so repute .said, hy the power of 
the shameless Theodora; ho lost it by that of her eijually 
shameless daughter Maro/.ia. This woman aspired to rule 
Rome us her mother had done, and by !)25 the l'o|ic and 
Marozia W'cre at open feiuh At length, allied by her 
nuinerous lovers, Marozia seized the C.istle of St. z\n[ieIo, 
commanding the city of Rome; and otfering lur hand and 
the Holy City, was accepted as a wife (slrange ;w it may 
Seem) hy Guido, duke of Tuscany. John X. wins thing 
into a prison and died there, U28. Some .•‘Uy he hiigeied 
to a .slow de.itli, others that Marozia, tiled of wailing for 
ii.-ituie, caiKsed him to be smotlieied with a pillow. 

.loilN XI. was the sou of this honihie Maro/ia, and 
Liutprand records the uni\ci>>al belief that he was thectiild 
of Pope Siigins III. A little tiuu* ehiji*>cd afti-r the 
murder of John X., with a shadowy i.eo VI., a .sh.ulowy 
Stephen V 11., before even Marozia tell ahletociown her 
son pr.pe. One is glad to know the end of the*.e hoi lois. 
I»y fair means or foul Maro/.ia got lid of Inr Imshaml 
Guido, and actually was maiiied to ijis half-hrother, the 
King of Italy, in the Castle of .8t. Angelo! Her son 
Alhciico, by a former liushand (or lover), w.is insulted liy 
his new stepfather. He was a daiing youtli and at oine 
tlew to aims, atlaiked the cnstle, and was master of il 
even hefoie King Hugh's own tioops eoiild aiiive to assist 
the gairi.son. Hugh escaped, but the Popi- and hi.s iii- 
famoins mother were eaiight and thrown into a dungeon 
(*.♦32). John XI. was allowed only to peifoiin the sen ices 
of the cliurch, and lingered thus a piisoiier of his half- 
hrother till P3G, when he died in St. Angelo. 

John XII., whose name was (frtarinn^ was the last of 
tliesc; 'llieodora-Marozia popes. Ho was the son of that 
Alherico under whom Maiozia had died in pri.son, and 
giaiid.soii, tlieicfore, of that infainoiis eieature. Alheiieo 
had been master of Rome for twenty-two v ears, and had 
appointed pope after pope. Ootavian siieceedcd his father 
whe;i nineteen years of age((»53), and whi n Pope Agapetus 
died (*.i.),5) Octavian ruled the ehurch iis John XII., retain- 
ing ids own name for tiie civil government (J.inuary, IbiiH. 
'llinateind hy lleieiiger, king of Italy, John called the 
Kmperor Otho the Great to his help, and crowned him 
emperor at Rome in !R>2. When, tlien*fore, tlie Romans 
eomphiined to tlie emperor of the gieat and glowing 
liceii.sf and cruelty of John, Otho begged for time for 
amendinent for so yc»ung a man. But John was ]dolting 
against the. einpcior, and on Adalbert, the new king of 
Italy, joining the pope in arms, Otho advanced on Rome. 
The j.eojile welcomed him a.s a deliverer. Pope John, w'ho 
was in full aimoiir endeavouiing to lead u defence, fled 
with King Adalbert. The emperor at once called ii chiiu Ji 
council, and great was his ainazeineiit to hear accusations 
of here.sy and of the most shameful ohseeiiily showered 
upon John Xll. from all sides, charges with which modern 
pages cannot be sullied, 'i'hriee was John cited before 
the council. He sent hack the message that ho had “gone 
out shooting.” Urged hy every one the good emperor 
declared Jolm XII. ileposed, and the chief-.»»ccretiiry l.co 
was chosen pope in his stead. But liardly had Otho left 
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n<Mnn in pursuit of tlifi rebel King Adjilbert, when tbo 
pHitisHiiH of J^Iui threw open tlie gates and the l*op 0 
re-entered Koine, Jle was fully iiiuKter of the city for the 
tnoineiit, and bis veiigeaiico was terrible. Culling before 
bini tbo cardinals and bishops wlio bad attended the late 
eouiieib be eut off the right bund of one, the ears of another, 
the nose of another, tbo fingers of another, and sent them 
off 1<» seek their protect*)r the emperor! Then in a coun- 
eil of his own ])artiKanM ho deposed Tope I^o and annulled 
his own deposition. But while he was engaged in his 
])ro(iigate courses in a hy-lane of Koine ho was struck 
do\Mi by tlio daggi r of an injuied brother or busband, 14th 
May, Jitl4. Trobahly be was the worst pope who ever 
reigned. The people of Koine elected a new pope, whom 
tliey called Benedict V. But Otho returned in anger to 
Koine with his nnny, demanding who dared to asMime 
yxmtiiical robes during the lifetime of I’opc Leo. Benedict 
t(‘ll on his knees, himself took off the pallium, and handed 
it and his crozier to l.en, who broke the staff and sent the 
pi elate into exile. Ctbo returned to Germany in 
and Leo died immediately after bis departure. By the 
emperor’s older the Bishc.p of Narni was elected pope, and 
to<ik the name of .lohn XI 11. 

XI 11. had to face a re\olt immeiiiately on his 
elertiiiii, was thiown into prison, and for ten iiioiiths was 
an exile from Kome. For the thiid time Otho crossed the 
Alps (IKltJ), (juelled the re\olt with much cruelty, and with 
a linn liaiul kept order during the time of .John's reign. 
.John Xfil. died 972. 

.foiiN XIV'. (not a Koin.aiO was nailed to the papaey 
from the hI‘«hoprie of I’avia by the Kmpeif.rOtho IL,9><3; 
hut was seized in a i<‘\olt, flung into the dungeons of St. 
Angelo, and there starved or poisoned by Bonifazio Fraii- 
eone, who assumed the papal crown us tlie successor ctf 
his \ictim, Aui:n''t, Boiiifa/io died ulrno.st imme<li- 

utely in a m\st<‘iious way, A Koman noble was elected 
his successor as .John X\'., but failing to .agree with the 
eoiisnl Cie'‘C» mins, descendant (>f the inf.imoiis Muro/ia 
ami master of the Ifoly C’lty, was exile<i to Tuscany. He 
rcttMnc»l under the ynotettioii of the }oung Otho HI., and 
iML'iaal witlnjut further opposition for cle\en } ears, dying 
ill hlHi. On his death Otho III. was .asked to name a new' 
]iope, and a]>poiuted his kinsman Biuno, wlio took the 
name of (Iiegory V', But this did not at all go with the ; 
tiesigii of the eoiisiil Creseeiitius, who induced a O.alahiian j 
(iieck (d mean hiith, called IMiilag.ithos, who had anised ! 
at the dignity of Bi-hop of Fl.aeentia, to liuure as antipopo i 
willi the title of .Ioiin XVL, agreeing tt» divide the do- | 
minion of Ihaiie with him. Otho eanght Fiiilairathos .and ' 
deliveieil him <ivcr to tlregory V'.. who c.ansed his n<»so to { 
he eut off and his eyes and tongue plucked out, and tlms i 
to he paraded thr inigh the streets on .an .a.s.s, his face to | 
the tail, (hvsceiitins .also peiished (l)U8). 

.IniiN X\TI. (•S<Vc«) succecih'd Silvester II. in 100.1, 
and died the s.ame year. John XVI 1 1. then 

suceeetled. He ahdi<*ated in 1000, and ilied the .s,inie 
year. Joiix XI.\. (Koinano, of tlie powerful house of 
'ruseuluin, descendants of the infamous Marozia') succeeded 
by his family influence to Ids Inothcr Benedict Vlll. in 
10*24. He was a launan, therefore he was passed through 
all the degrees of the church in one d.ay. He crowned the 
Kinperor Conrad, 10*27, in the presence of King Canute of 
Kiigland. He was dri\eii from Koine in 1013, but was 
restored by Conrad. He died the .s.ame year. 

.loiiN XX. is ratlirr a niytliical personage. Some Iiis- 
toriams (as Milman. “ Latin Christ ianity," I.ondoii, fourth 
edition, IMM.'I) omit him altogether, passing from John 
XIX. to .Tobn XXL; others, such as Bishop Milner (‘‘End 
of Ueligious Controversy iiiwrt him as a lawful p<»po 
before IJenedict IX.; others, such as the learned Vatican 
lihraiian Flatin.a (“ Ilistoiy of the Lives of the Popes,” 
Kome, 17H0f make him an ant iyiopc, rival and contem- 


porary of Silvester HI. in 1043, and Ihoscfore .after 
Benedict IX. 

.John XXL (the Portiigue.‘.« Pedro .Tuliani, eanlln.il- 
bi.vbop of Tusculum), elected in 1*270, was crushed by the 
falling in of a roof in a splendid new {tulacc be was con- 
strueting, I.*}!!! May, 1277. 

John XXI I. (Jacques D'Eu.se. canliiud of Porto) was 
one of the Avignon popes. He was hmu at C.abors about 
1244. He was the son of a cobbler, like Lrbau IV'.; .and 
he w.as sin.all in stature and ilefoniied. He went .'ts a po* r 
scholar to Naple.s, and entered the king's senire as tutor. 
Here be won golden opinions, took onieis, refwixd .ample 
preferment, and was appaanted Bishop of 1 leju.s in i:i«n) 
iiy Boniface VIIL He remained with the King of Naplc'-, 
however, his see being in Provence, the French teriitor\ « f 
that king. Chang on an emh.assy later to tlie Avigno i 
pope Clement V'., his great ability w.as recogni/ed by 
Clement, and he was appointed arclihishop of the irn tro- 
pohtaii see of Avignon, the residence of the popes tliem- 
selve.s. From there, helped by the plentiful gold of li:'i 
former pupil, the King of Naples, it was not a I'>:ig 
.*‘tep to the cardin.al.ite and thence to the papal sec. i i ** 
little deformed son of the Cahors cobbler, now’ cardinal 
of Porto, was desired by the other eanlinals tf» name a pope, 
whom they all sw'ore to accep)t, thus ending tlie weaiy 
conclave, which had had its hall .«et on tiie by the impi * 
tieiit popuLace to quicken its never-ending intiiguc«. He 
named himself; and that nmUr a promise ne\er to inoniit 
hoi^c or mule till he should sit out oii tlie rt-turn to Il.ilv. 
He kept his\ow’; .after his eoronatii'n at L\on** lie droj pi d 
down the Khone in a biat to A\ignin, and r« 'U:r.ed tie 
exile wliicb Clement V. had begun (irH»'»> J' hn XXH. 
W'us a learned pope; he was skilled in inagliMl I- ie, a: d 
.set up a fierce Inquisilii»n ag.iiust all si rceiy .ii,d m ign li 
ait, and many pnislicd tlnoiigh this. On tlie oflier haP'', 

' he was equally hitler ag.iiii'^t the FkA’IH i i i r, the a**! i-lie 
■ branch of the now wealthy Franciscan order. Siine the 
Inquisition w.as in the hands of tiie lb ininicars. rix.als and 
! ciu-inits of the FraneiM-.m^, any herc'-ic'' of the l itter weie 
sure to meet with sin.ill nieie\. 'I he Fr itii elli dtwel.q » d 
strange spiiitual doctrines i-f a .symhidic kind; tl • y d* - 
noiiiieed the wealth <»f their (wmi unkr and tl e si’.and.iK • f 
the p.ip.acy ; they attai ked doubly, then ferc, the Ir.iui.i 
and a\ariiu)us .lohn XXH. Tlicy even d.ircd to pn n« ’ii.u* 
that Christ ami li.s .aj'ostles lad been ah'*r h.tely jnoi. 
The Pope seized the heielios. othois spi.ang np, tl o qn;u:« ' 
.•^tiread. and eventually the whole Fiamj’-« i:i ordir w.is ;; 

.a hi.ize on this qm>t;» n of the po\ul\ of Chii'^t. .f.d i- 
XXH. did not lusitale. He annulled the hall of Nieho. 
IV'. on the sul>jis.t. and hlmvi lf issued new .h er* i - 
“that all tb.osp who dechiied tlj.it Christ .ind l.i'- -.lov:’, s 
had no propel ty, only U'-e of tiling's iiee» \ . \\ ..•« 'f\ ..f 

dainnahle heresy” (13*2‘2\ '1 he Viami^ia:" hoi,.'! .i 

cuiiiilcr-charge iJ heresy agaiimt the Poj e h’'.':''« If. and 
their general, Michele di Ce-'ena. ilenoniMd .h ; n to li.s 
face at Avignon in 13‘2S. naming twchc .irtiJi^ of hcre'-y 
of whuh he accused him. 'I he gcin ial l ad to the for 
Ilia life. He tied to Pi.sa. and Pope .L hn pioihi.nud 11'^ 
deposition, causing Ih-rtraml ili'l'onc to Icilcited genci.al. 
No pope was fieer with liis hulls .and e\ci'minunicntii n** 
than John XXH. Thus aftir the Fi.inei.Hvins in 1322 he 
cxct'ininunicatcii Louis of Ii.i\ana on his acce-sion to the 
empire, 11*23, since he had .a design to confer the em]nii* 
on the King of Fiance; then it was the Visconti, lords if 
Milan, who fell under oxcoinmiinication in 13*21 forallxing 
theni.M’lves with Louis, and so foith. Finally Loni.s. w 1 o 
had been in nowise hurt by the.se malcdietion.s, to wliicli 
his .siihjecta paid but little .attention, entered Italy to ass* it 
bis impel ial feudatory riglit.s, received submission and 
tribute everywhere, and was crowned at Koine. Hethm 
cited Pope John to appear before him; and this naturally 
failing to produce a man who was away at A\ignon, a 
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IwtaUI cftlU’d many times upon “ any one ready to defend 
tlio piioNt .laiufs of Cahors, who calls himself Pope John 
XX 11." No one appearing the Pope was formally con- 
demned for heresy and treason by the emperor and deposeil 
(i;i2S\ Four days later a daring priest nailed to tho 
diuu* t)f St. Mareellus for answer a long denunciatory brief 
fiom John XXIL, and escaped safely, to be rewarded with 
a lieh bi>hopric, I^niis in a week or two was re.idy with 
a new pope, I’iero di Corvara, a native of the Abruz/.i. who 
took the title of Nicholas V. Hut the King of Naples 
began to advance in the Gnelfic interest, and emperor and 
emperor’s ]>oj)e tied to Viterlw. Kventually Louis left 
Italy, and Nicholas V. wa.s taken and conveyed to Avignon. 
Tlieic, with a halter round his neck, lie confesstM his impiety 
.ami begged for mercy. John XXI I. emhraced him as a prodi- 
gal sou, and kept him in honoiirahle eonfmement at A\igiion 
till his death in IJ.'M. m>t long befi^ro his own. But John 
liinmtlf, now nearly ninety ye.irs old. was hetr.ayed inti) a 
ino‘'t iilarming hcirsy, namely, that “ till tho day of jndg- 
jiie.'it tlie saints did not beh«»Id the beatific xisioii of tiod.” 
Michele di Cesona tied to Paris to the king, who hungered 
uftrr the wealth of Avigin»n. a city in hi^ kingdom of France 
and }Lt not of it. b r the j'ojics liad bought it of .L>aiina, 
tjmrti Naples (th«‘y iiexer paid for it, hut that is .a 
liia’ter of detain ; .and he w.as making rea«iy when John, 
sriieken with niort.al sickness, made a de;ithbe«l lecant.a- 
t.on and died the next day, 4th Deoemher, lo.‘14. His 
avarice was iinbouiiilod; I;e left in his coffers no le.ss than 
1 florinv of gi-ld in specie, and 7,<K)0,t)()n Hoiins 

in plate and jewels. The bn tlier of the historian Villani 
took the iiiveiito»y. Tlie methoil of accumulati(*n hail 
been by tlse gri.lual .<iei/tu*e of collegiate heneticos under 
jaetoxt of <ii.se< an aging simony, and by the .step -hy-step 
jinniidMiiof prelates in t!;e chureh ; e\en a bishop pn»- 
t" to a falter bishopric having to pay his annates or 
i.ist-friiits. I 

J»)HN XXTIL rPi.iUhnsar Cossa) was elected to end the ’ 
gloat scliisin lmi the death of Alexander V., who died <inly 
toll months after l:is choice f<»r that purpose. Alexamier’.s i 
(loath was attnbiitod to fKDison, and Balthasar Co^sa w.ts 
i.ot free fnan su-piei(Mi. He w.is a Neapolitan, .a man of 
\.Ie life, l..id b«*en a pirate in Ids \ounger d.us, and was 
accused of various acts of immorality; hut the gre.at we.allli 
I.e had nnias'»cJ was spent like water at the conchave, and 
lie w'a.s fleeted pf>pe (1410) — c-lected. tr>o, at a time when 
there were alieady two popes, Gregory XII. and Benedict 
XIII. . and wlien his mission ns chiirch-pope wa.s to restoie 
unity t(» Ciiristcndorn by his superior virtue and authority! 
His life wji.^ .so seandalons that he fe.ind to f.aeetlic nere.s- 


JOHN, KNIGHTS OF ST„ OF JKRUSALICBI, 

also called Knights Jfosjntaliers^ Knightf, of Rhodes^ or 
Knights of Malta, This was the title of the great order 
of semi-monastic warriors which wa.s founded in the year 
104S. It soon found a rival in the TKMri.Au.s. But the 
elder order eventually overcame and outlived the Templars, 
j In their origin the Templars liad for function to protect pil- 
I grims on their way to the site of the temple at Jerusalem, 
I and the llo.spitallers to provide /ms/at/i/m or entertainment 
I for them on the journey and when they arrived. Com- 
maiideries or hospices were provided al.so in various couii- 
ti‘ie.s to grant aid to jiilgrim.s starting on the journey. 'I’he 
I Knights Hospit.allers of St. John of Jerusalem estahli.shed 
* themselves in Knglaiid in 1100, with the double object of 
providing a centre for recruits and for receiving gifts for 
their boily and founding a re.^idence at the com t of a powerful 
priiK'e with whom they might work in eonjiinetion. It is 
needless to say that the original function of both Templars 
and IIospitalliTs was soon occasionally lost sight of and 
gradually disappe.ired. Tho vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience were no better oh.sened. 'I’he order grew im- 
mensely rich, though not nearly so lich nor so poAVfrfiil as 
the Toiiijilars in Knghmd. In 1113 Pope Paselial II. g:i\e 
the Knights of St. Jolin the power to elect their ow’ii 
sujM»rior, and their grand- master, Kaymoiid dn Piiy, settled 
the statutes of the order in lllH. The order eonsisted of 
three p-ades. knights, eliaphiius. and serving brothers, the 
hast being the rank and tile in the military expeditions. It 
soon spri'ad into various kingdoms, and at its grivitest 
power had eight gr.aiid priories, th(‘se of Aragon, Auvergne, 
Castile. F.ngl.uid, Fiance, (Jermany, Italy, and Provence. 
Kaeh grand piiiiry was located in the c.ipital city of the 
kingdom, and iiad seveial comnnindeiies or h(»spices scat- 
teied tlironghout the nation depending upon the central 
iu'^titution. St. John’s Gate, C’hrkenwcll, is a relic «»f 
their liondon grand priory, which sent its head to the 
House of Lords as premier baron of the realm of 
England, 'i’lie garb of the Knights of St. John wa^ a 
long bhick cloak or robe with a pointed hood, a large 
Maltese c^o^s in white .silk on the h.'ft breast. The golden 
cio'*s of the (a*der, .suspended by a black ribbon, hung from 
the neck. Their wmf garb was a scarlet siireoat above the 
usual armour, emblazoned with the well-known .Maltese 
cross in sil\er on the breast and back. Tlie Einpcior 
Frederick Barharossa protected the ordi-r with all his im- 
rivalled power, and fnan the w’eighty privilege.s granted by 
l.iin the fortunes of the knights must he dated. When 
P.destinc finally fell, tho Knights of St. John, after a 
v.iliant defence of Aeio in 12iK), .«:«ttle«l at Lima.sol in 


.*-ary council; hut at last he convoked the Council of j Cv|)rus by invitation of King Henry 11. of Cyprus, in 1‘2K7, 

Constancp, 141.1, .and opened it Xovemher. 1 III. As he ‘ and left that island f»>r the isl.ind of Rhodes, which they 

lad dread^*^]. he w.is denounced and c<;Tnpelled toabdie.ate , captured from the Turks in 130D, led by their greatest 
ri41.5) conditionally upon the other [Kjpes aKo abdicating. | giand-master, I)e Vallaret. Thi.s they ruled for over two 
He fled in tlie disguise of a gnvjin to .Schaffhau.sen. The j centuries a.s a kind (»f Venice, having added .six other 
r.,uncil excommunicated him for his treasun. and he fled i islands to Klio«lea itself, with the grand-master for doge ninl 
fi.rtl.«'r, to Fribourg. He w.a.s deposed in M.ay, I tl.'i, up«»n the knights coinpanion.s for patricians. After defeating a 
« '.arges .so horrible and ohsrene that si \t ecu of the worst pHiwerfiil attempt at reeaplnro by the Tniks, they giewr 
I*; '.rnitted from the judgment for the s.ike of decency immensely rich and powerful. When the Templars wero 

' -.1 t),»' (iignity of the papal oflice. He was caught .nitd suppri sscd by Kdwaid 11. in England in 13ny their pio- 

to a privm just out.side the walls of Coii.staiice, perty was taken by the government. The buildings known 
He I't) i'i pri'-' n, now liere now there, for nearly four } e.ars. the Temple in I/jitdon, the lie.idqiiarters of tho order, 

h“ brought for w.ird at Florenee in M;iy. 1411», were bought by the professors of tlio couunon l.iw* and 
*o 'S f. ! trition for Ids sins at the fpet of the new converted into Inn.s of (^)urt in 1311. At tin* (!oiineil of 

pe. M irti'; V.. who was acknowledged at length by the Vienna in 131*2 the order of Temphans wa.s formally abol- 
wf.< ie f hi.rc i . B,titha'*.ir Cossa, some time Jolm XXIIL, i.shed by the clnireli, and its pos.se.s.sions were ordered to be 
was f,rd* re.i sever** j,enanee ; but after MJine day.s of this he given to the Kniglits of St. John. But a small poitioii 
'v.4a foig'.wn, a;. 1 was rii.ide Ijead of the Sacred College only reached them, eneb king retaining the bulk of the 
'■•f L'afiir. i.'u He (ii.-.i in thp folhiW'ing November (1419) ; plunder for Idin.self. How'cver. tbeic was enough left to 
the republic f f 1 lijieio e hi.i’»d him, and his tomb in.ay yet iiirrease very gieatly the wealth and powi-r of the order, 
le* .seen nr. li.f tl.e greit d* me of Bruitelle^co which bur- It acquired Smyrna in addition to Blmde.s in 1311. 
i; oiiiit.s .S.u.t. 4 M'liii de’ h>,ri. However, in 14X0, the great wariu;r-Miilf:ui Mohammed II. 

«JOBN DORY. S'C 1)oi:y. bhook the power of the KidelitM of St. John, though bo 
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to dislodge them from Ithodc.^, and in 1522 tho 
Siiltnn Solymay 11. siiererded in recapturing Rhodes and 
nuinitini:' it to the Turkish dominions. The knij^^hts were 
dispersed, most of them retiring; fiist to Crete, then to 
Sieily. Tope Adrian VI. assij^ned Viterbo to them, but 
tJie Kinperor Chniles V. taking pity upon their misfortiines 
f;a\o tliem Malta with Tripoli and (io/.o in 1530, and very 
speedily they made Malta into another Rhodes foropiilenec 
and luxury. They witlistood a determined attack of the 
Turks in 15(15. Ileniy VIII. of Knjjlaiid did not spare 
the Hospitallers in his attack upon the wealthy monastic 
estal)lishineiits of England, and the order w.*i.s suppressed 
by him in 1510. It was restored by Mary in 1557, and 
linalU suppressed by Elizabeth in 1550. It suflered another 
Mi})juession — namely, from France — at the hands of 
the Legislative Asseinblv, in 1702. It had imw bt'come 
(llete. Such an institution still exi.stent as a soveieign 
jKfWer close upon the nini'teenlh century was an absuidity. 
<'*)nsequently Napoleon on his yiuiney to Egypt ill 17l».'<. 
as gencial of the Hireetory of France, easily arranged with 
the grand-master, J)e Hompesch, that after a .^iege which 
was but a sh.im, Malta should be surreinh-red to France. 
I>nt as stK)!! as Niipolecai's laick was turned revolts broke 
<int, aided, pci haps incited, by Engl.iiul. Eventually 
England took possch.sidu of thoi.sland in IXUO. Meanwhile 
the knights li:id flis|,cix>(l in all directions. 'I'heir estates 
in all eountiies wine eontiseatis] by tbe respeetive troverii- 
inent.s. lIowe>cr. the Emperor Paid of Russia dechireil 
himself grand-inastiT in 1 7*.d*, and the hopes of the knights 
levivtd. Hut after his innidei* ill no other was ap- 

pointed, and the older may be said to have eoa'^ed. '1 lie 
deputy grainl-masti r in Spain still e\i.ste»l. and thi'* braneh 
of the order has oonlinned as a kind <d ornamentnl fiee- 
inasoniy U* the j)ieseut lime. A f«'W kniglits arc also to 
be foninl in Italv and in Russia. 

JOHN, KNIGHTS OF ST. (Jolmnnitf^r lUiUrX is 

tile name of a Lutheran order founded in 1S12 bv I’lcderiek 


(137.3). At homo all was In confusion, and ^wlicn th« 
duke returned and sei/iMl the government bis arbitiaiy rulu 
was railed in grave qiic.stiori by the “Good J*arliaineut ” 
of 1375. The <I)iiig Illaek Fiinee supported tlie deinand.s 
of the Commoii.s for inquiry into the abuse.s of the govern- 
ment. Lancaster withdiew fifnri the evuncil, but hi.-* 
brother died and he at onee returned. Of a population of 
2,000,000, between 20,()00 and 30.000 were ece|esia«,tics, 
and owned at least a thinl of the l.intl. In the di.strc'.s 
through tho long w.ar, the tlotage of the #il.l kini', and 
tlio iiiisgoveriimeiit, Lancaster looked on th' se l.ng** po.-,- 
be.s.sioii.H longingly. He wa.s aide<l in his i (.uli nt'.Mn that 
they were .subject to erown eontrol by the gn .it t' lehcr 
.John \Vv« i.ir, muster of Ihillitil (College ar.d p ctor of 
Lutterworth. In return, when Wvehf taught tl.tt a’l 
spiiitnal dominion was of Goil. who gianted it as fen.l.d 
fiefs out to eaeh man, “othat each man's spiiitnal lord 
(iotl; and when he defied the e\rominunieati«in whifh fol- 
lowed, the Duke of Laiiea.‘*ter stood by his side in St. I’anl's 
and naved his life by militaiy powerfFcbjuAry, 1377 ). In 
1378 .John of Gaunt was conducting the w;ir in Fiarif, 
and besieging .St. Malo; in 13S<) he was inv.iding Seotl.iii !, 
which had allie«I it.s«*lf with Franee, :nid with whiiJi i.c 
eonetiitled a tinee at the ernl of the yi-.-ir. '1 li'* iie\i y* .ir 
W'as the year of the great pen.’^ants* revolt iitidiT W at Tv h-r. 
ami LancaMer, as the rcpiesiMitative of the sti rn ft-ud.d 
b.ironage, w.is espcci.illy singled oiit by the in-urgu.ts. 
He lied to Scotland ai d left hi*» pahiee to bt- burnt by the 
mob. He did n(>t *‘tand well with tla* young king R.< !..iid 1 L 
for some ye.ir'^ : but < v« ntnaily he ohiauic 1 ]<• i mis'.:.;!! to 
revive his claim to the kingdom (*f ('.i^iih*. ami invjdi.<it! it 
country iinstn'cevsfnily in lb* had to ritire. aft- r 

one campaign, into Ga^'Ci-ny. Fin.illy he a'_ief<i to many 
Ids daughter to the heir of G.isti'e and retnined to Li g- 
l.ind in 13xih Riehird eieated him Duke of A'juitaii.c 
f<T his life in 13rn». In I3‘,»l Ijc m.iii.e.l Dame Ciihei.ii'* 
Svvvnfmd, vvho h.ad Im n his inistn-ss ba ^o-ne tune, a-.d 


illiaiii IIL of IVussia, ami reorganized in 1852. 'Ihe.se 
knights joined the Knights of St. .bdm Malta in assist- 
ing tho woumbd in the Fiaiiro- Prussian \\ .ir of Ls70, the 
Duke of Main. In ster being prior of Englnnd at tin* time. 
Heme aio.se the St. .lohn's Ambulance As*«oi iation, a 
siK'iety of amateur nurses gratnitim-'W instimt«d fiom 
tune to time by Mirgetuis thiougliout tlie country in a 
course of hmspital nursing of ainbui.inoe ea.*‘C*s — a valuable 
centre of help, if unhappily occii-sioii for .mu h seiviiis 
should Aii.se. 

JOHN OF GAUNT. time-h«»nouioil L.ine.isti'r,” 
as Shnks|H*arc calls him in lii.s play of ''Rieh.n<l IL," was 
the fouitli soil Ilf Edward IIL and the f.ither of King 
Henry IV. He w.as himself a prince of distinguished valour, 
a tvpieal exampk* of tho feud.al baron, with all his good 
qnalitie.s and Ins had, and was .second only to the king and 
to his brother the Hlaek Prince in the goveinanee of the 
lealiii. He was born at Ghent (Gomm/ J in 13;P.», and in 
mairied the widow of the first Duke of Lancaster. 
His fathiT, F.dwanl III , cie.ated him linke in 13i‘»2, and 
panted him a special chancel y and palatine privileges in 
1.177, wliieh h.ive remained to L:ineasier ever since, so that 
our kings are dukes of lauieaster and rule it as a siwereign 
dnehv. The new duke disiingnishod himself under the 


I bv whom he Im'I hml m ii". ’ri.e*.e w.p* 1. gi., unit' d. and 
I giew up to be the faJiUtUs Duk'* of .N*.rnei^«t .iiid C.ud f il 
! pH .itifoit. biMH p uf \\ I'lrb* '•ti r. gnaidi ui'* i.f tl.'- \ iMbn nn.:< i 
j llenrv VI. He died in 13'«»i. l.ijt b;s esi.itos in-t'.ii of 
! p.i.s'-ing to bis s>»n Hemy. duk** Ilenfoid. wrr*- "t 7> >1 * y 
j Riel .ird. Hemy. v\ bi» bail I MM. b.ii.."} ed. ri t’lii d to I i 
' his ii;l eritanee while ll.iL.nd wii'* ab't nt in Iielin i. w.: i 
' what further I' vull vv..> know. 

I John of tJ.iai.t w.is ti.e •»rTi" .nger.s ('1 vn » r. -md a 
! long finndsl.ip exi-tiil hetwi-m tbi in. lie w.ii viiv g.-od 
not only to C’baueer. but to bis mu Il'ina*-. ai.ii t » !..•> 
ilangbter, for vvbom he purcl .pcil .a novitiate at R.ukmg 
nunnery at a co'^t of about T5 »m» i.f cur money. lu reMii. 
lie is eclebnitid in G1 .lucer's t bough never lly 

n.iiiied. Ghaneer l.ebl a p»>*«l in tbe Cu'«tom'» bv f.ivoar of 
.loliii of and lie was tnriiMi out of l)n> w.th Mine 

ignominy iluiing the duke'.s absence in J'kHiv.iI t'gh:*ng 
for his vision.irv ciown. 

JOHN O' GROAT'S HOUSE, nid. in ti.e county 

of G.uthne‘‘S, 1.^ n.ilo wr-st troni Duma'.'*' ' Ib-,..i. .i site 
* mice occupied by a rottoge. and provti l i.ii v mailv the 
most liorthein point ef Gie.it Ibitain. Ad'oi'd.iig to tra- 
dition tlie mime i«. .1 loiiupt.'i'i] of .Ld.n de Gioot, A 
Dutchni.in who siitled at the s{ ot about tbe rei<|n of 


P.I.iek Prince at Najai.i in I3r*i7,.ind mariied as his .second I 
wife Goiistame, daughter of Peter the Grmd, tissnining .is \ 
a eonsoqiieiiee the .stvle of King of Gaslile, 137(k Hut [ 
leverse.s oceasioiied liy the f.ital siiknes.s of the Hl.-iek | 
Piiiiee dievv .Itihii of (lauut fioin h'..s Sp.ini-h elaini.s, ami ^ 
he hiiriiedly imsiiined haileiship of the English forces. 
m.arehing holdly into the lieatt of France, the French. h_v j 
the eommaml of I'haile.s V., r« treating constantly before j 
him and wasting the land, llisfoices fell aw.iy and vvintir 
oveitook him in .'\nveigne. He had to fall haek on P*oi- ‘ 
deaux, ami oulv tb.it town and H.ivomie lem.iinul f.ii’.hful . 


.lame.s IV.. and an.ii.i', d a d.'pnte among liis eight sons 
upon a po-.ni of ppceiiLMioe. bv in.ikmg eight doors to bis 
dwelling, bv which nn.iiis th.ev pu'-sod in and out without 
qnanek Wl.ilever ni ly be tlse value uf the tr.idilion. 
iheie e.'in be no ilnul'l as tt> the existence of a .1i>bn Gu*i>t, 
tor in I ll*(* **.lohn (iioid. s«mi of Hugh Ciroot. bad a gr.i ;t 
of a peimy-liml in Duncjiimby, fiom Wlibam, eail of 
r.nthness.” The f.miilv still exist.s. 

JOHN OF SALISBURY fimbs a pl.ice in ivmv 
cit.ik'gneof learned Englishmen. His era was the i. .gn 
of King Hei iv 11. He was bum about ll2t); he stud.-d 
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Rt OsTtu-t], blit bo Yi^itod ftlso tho iinivorsities of France 
aiul Italy. He became secretary to Tlieobabi, archbishop 
of <.\qnterbnrv, and when his oKl fellow-stndcnt Thomas 
A’ltcckct became archbishop, John of Salisbury took 
service under liim, shared his exile, and only by the 
merest accident cscapeii sharing his assassination also. 
He became bishop of Chartres in 1176 and died in ltt<0. 
His principal historical writiiifjs were lives of two arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, Anselm and Thomas A’Becket. 
But tlic work by which he is best known to scholars is 
entitled “ Policratiens, sivo do Nu«ris Curialinm et Vestijtiis 
Phlh»sopbonim ” (On the Trifles of Courtiers and the Foot- 
steps of Philosophers), in which he tlescribes the manners 
of the great, speaking not unfrequently in a .style of sharp 
satire. It was of course a hit at the evil habits of courts 
in return for tho current depreciation of the monastery 
and the cloister. 

JOHN, ST., THE APOSTLE, was the son of Zebedee. 
a fisherman of (ialilee. and Salome. A disciple of John 
the Baptist he first became acquainted with Jesus at 
Bcthab.ira beyond Jordan, where .lohn was baptizing, and 
he was called by Jesiis to tho apostlc'^liip at the same time 
as Simon Peter and Andrew and his own brother .Tame<, 

'1 lie mother of Ji-hn was a follower of Jesus, and she is 
nientiimed as being one of tliove who ministered unto 
him during life and remained faithful at the time of his 
crucitixion and entombment. Aiiumg the apostles three 
were ehosen by the Master to receive special marks of his 
favour, and of the three .lohn is specially referred to as 
the one whom Jesus Irjvcd. He alone among the apostK-s 
was present at the cross, and after tlie resurrection of 
Jesus he took a jToiniucnt position as a witness of that 
event. After tiie preaeliing of the gospel hy the deaeoii 
Philip in Sam iria, John wa.s smt there in ctnnpany with 
Peter, and wv* learn fn»m (ial. ii. 0 that at a later period 
he was staying at Jerusalem. According to tradition John 
afterN\aids pioceed< d to Kphesns, where he remained for 
pMuy years. In the persecution under Domitian he was 
coiideinned to h^ thrown into a cauldron of hfiiling oil. 
which liad no power over him. and he was then hanislied 
to Patmos. Wlu n the persecnlion ceaseil he returned to I 
Kphesns. wheie at a gi'eat age he died, having hmg outlived . 
his ft'llow-aptj'lles. That some of the stoiies told eon- 
cerning him aie of a legendaiy character is evident, hiit 
tin re is im ieas« n to doul»t the acconiil of his ministry and 
death at Fphesns. The works attiilmted to St. Jt-Iiii ate 
the fonrtli Co’^pel, three epistles, and the Book of Beveln- 
tion. "1 he hist of these has alieady been noticed under 
(hispFJ.s. and the last under AiMu At.YrsK. With respect 
to tlie Kpistles the tii.st bears the most untnistakahle 
rescinhlanees to tlie f<iurth Gospel in its teaching, .sl\le, 
and choice rJ woids, and nearly all crities are agreed that 
it is by the same author. The external e\idenee in its 
faionr is very strong, for it is quoted c»r refened to by 
Jk'lycarp, Papias, IreiiMms, (Jrigen. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and others anmiig the fathers, while Fn*.ehiii.s include.s it 
among the law>ks that weie iindi«.|iiited. It is not addressed 
to any .special chinch, and it seems designed in the iirst 
instance as a Fiimm.ary of doctrine for the use of the 
church at Kphesiis and the other churches of Asia Minor. 

'1 here are two douhtfnl passages in thi.s epistle, the first 
in the twenty-third verse of the .second chapter, “ But he 
tl.at .If know'ledgetli the Son hath the Father also,” and 
the i>th* r th^ second half of the seventh vcr.se of the fifth 
ehapti-r. I he exideijce prepomlerates in favour of the 
fii.st of tlies#*, and it is retained in the revision of 1S81; 
but tlje latter, which is unquestionably a forgery, is ex- 
punged. The sceoml epistle, which consists only of thirteen 
verses, eiglit of which are found in the first epistle, was 
early placed among the disputed writings. Its genuineness, 
however, is well attested both by external and interna! 
evidence. It is addressed, according to the aatborized 


and revised versions, to “ the elect lady and her children,** 
other interpretations of the greeting beii\g “ to the elect 
Kyria,” or to “the lady Keleeta.” It commends the lady 
for her fidelity and love of the truth, and warns her against 
the deception of certain falso teacher.H. Many commenta- 
tors have interpreted the elect Indy ns a symbol of a church, 
but tho literal interpretation finds mo.st favour among 
imKlern scholars. The third epistle is addressml to one 
Gaitis, whom it is impossible to identify, and it seems to 
have ^en n letter of introduction given by John to certain 
unnamed preachers of the gospel, who nie rominendcd to 
his gotul ortices. There is nothing either in tlie second i*r 
third epistles to indicate their date, or the jflace from 
whence they w’cre written. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, the last of the Jewish pro- 
phets and the forerunner of Tlirist, was the son of Zachariah, 
a prie.st, and Kliziiheth hi.s wife, who w;i.s a nenr relation (»f 
Mary, the mother of .Trsus. Tlie circnm.st.‘inces of his 
birth are narrated hy St. Luke in the first rhajiter of his 
Gospel. The place of his birth is merely referred to ns a 
city in the hill country of Judea, but rabbinical tradition 
! places it at Hebron, and at the present day tho village of 
I ’Ain Karim is jiointed out as tlie s|>ot, a convent being 
' erected there. 'I he ministry of .lohn has already been 
I referred to. | See Jksi*s Ciiui.sr. ) His infinenco seems to 
; have been veiy great during the fir.st year or two <»f hi.s 
I ]mhIio labours, and even Herod the tetr.arch feared him, 
j and did many things in ohedienee to his teaching. When, 
j however. Herod manied H(*rodias, tlie wife of his own 
1 brother Philip of Idnmaca, John steiiily and pnhlicly re- 
proved him, and thus aroused the iimhiiig hatri'd of 
Herodia.s. Ji-hn was .at fir.st confined in the C.istle of 
Maclia*ru.s, on the eastern shore of the l)i‘a<l Sea, hnt tin* 
resentment of Herodi.is coiild he appea‘*ed with nothing 
less than his death, wdiich slu* ohtaineil by nit'.'in.s rei-orded 
hy St. Matthew and St. Maik. The followers of John 
existed long after the rise of Ghri.stiauity, as we learn from 
Act.s xviii. and xix. 1-4, and there is at tin* prcM iit 
d.ay .a sect in tin* Kant which calls itself after his iiatnc. A 
short notice of John i.s given hv .lovephus Ant.” x\iii. ). 

JOHN’S COLLEGE, BT.. CAMBRIDGE, was pio- 
jeeted and begun by Margaret, countess of Richimnid, a 
shoit time before her death, wliieli happened in l.OO'.t. It 
was eompleted hy her executors, under the authority of a 
I papal hull and the royal mandates of ln*r .son and graii«l.son. 
King Henry VII. and King Henry VIII.. which gave them 
the power <-f suppressing a decayed hftspital dedicated to 
St. .John, at that time existing on the s.aTiie site, 'rin- 
college was four je.ars in hiiiUling. 'I'lie fellowships ami 
scholarships .are open to all BritUli .subjects without any 
rcstrietioii or appnipri.ation. Tliere are also stiidentshi|is 
in divinity and law, and .several exhibitions and annual 
, prizes. 

■ 'I'lie buildings of the college .are now among the mo'-t 
liands<niu* in Cambridge, a splendid new qn.ailrangle, with 
ina.'tter’s lodge and chapel, having been nddeti in 1H6J) fn»m 

• design.s <»f Sir G. Scott, It. A. The cli;ip«*l is modelled 

on that of Ste. Ch.apelle, in Paris, and is an exceeilingly 
riclilv decorated hnildiiig. 

JOHN’S COLLEGE. ST., OXFORD, w.a.H founded 

■ in l.’i.jo by Sir Thoma.s While, alderman of London. 
'1 here arc several oj»en fellowsldps ainl scholarships, nntl 
other scliolar.ship.s arc appropiiatcd to .scholars educated at 
the Merchant Taylors’ School who have not .attained tlin 

I age of nineteen. The buildings of St. .Itdin’s Gollege form 
; chiefly two quadrangles, of which the first was originally 
j St. Bernard’s f’ollege, founded in the time of Henry VI. 
King Henry VllL had granted these premiseB to Christ 
Church, Oxford, from which college Sir Thomn.a White 
purchased them in 1555. The second quadrangle wa.s 
entirely built at the expense of Arcldnsliop I^and. It 
was erected 1 631-35 from a dc.sign furnished by Inigo Jones^ 
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JOHN’S, ST., tho capital of Ncwfoundlaml, British this time he fell in love with the widow ot*a mercer of 
North America, situated on the east const of the island, that town, Mrs. Klizaheth Porter, whom he married in 
,*1 miles from (?ape Spear. It has a fine harbour, and is 1736. Mrs. Porter was more than twenty years older than 
the cenitre of the trade of Newfoundland. The most im- liimself, hut he was much attached to her, and retained 
portant building's are the handKomc Kn/rlish and Roman his affection to the last. She was possessed of the sum of 
Catliolic cathedrals. The chief iiidustries are iron-founding, X800, with wdiich Johnson endeavoured to start a school 
oil-refining, tanning, and distilling, and it occupies an im- on his own account, but in eighteen months only tliree 
portant position with regard to the fisheries off the coast, pupils came, atid the scheme having failed Johnson, in 
Tlie population is 30,000. 1737, came to London with one of his scholars, David 

JOHN’S, ST., the residence of the governor of the (iarrick, and endeavoured to obtain literary emydoyment. 
Jjceward Islands, and the capital of the island of Antigua, It was an evil time for literary labour, hn- ilie period of 
is situated in the north-eastern part of tho island, on a patronage had passed away, and the support fjf the public 
shallow hay. The town is wdl built, and the chief build- was but feebly and slowly accorded, aud thcjugli .folmson 
ings aift the c<athedra], the court-house, and the market, sought diligently fr^r occupation fioin the book^'eUf r'*, he 
Tlie supply of water, which is scarce, for drinking piir- was at first hardly able to obtain the common nefi*‘>s:irics 
poses is chiefly derived from rain water collected in cisterns, of life. His first regular employment was in tin* ••ervice 
The principal exports arc sugar, rum, and molasses. Topu- of Cave, an enterprising bookseller who liad started the 
lation, ItOOO. (/entlemnn'g Magazine. One of the prindpal feature-, of 

JOHN'S, ST., a city and seaport of New Brunswick, on this magazine was the publication of the debates in I’arli.i- 
its south coast, and one of the largest and most important ineiit, tlic law which forbade tliis being evaded by the n^** 
towns of (Canada. It is 130 miles W.S.W. from Halifax, of fictitious names, and by placing the scene of the debate*, 
and 190 miles K.N.R. from Augusta. It is sometimes at Liliput. It wajj .Tohnsoirs duty to w’rite these debat' S 
called tlio ‘‘ Liverpool of British America.” It is most from a few notes, and he also contributed numerous pn-- 
pieluresqiiely situated on a rocky and almost insular cmi- faces, lives, and miscellaneous papers. In 1738 he wrote 
lienee at the mouth of llie St. John River, the entrance to a poem entitled London,” in imitation of the third satire 
which is protected by Partridge Island. The river, which of Juvenal, for which he received the sum of 10 guineas 
forms a prominent feature in the harbour, together with from Mr. Dodsley. It, however, ran through an entire 
its trihiitarics, has .an almost uninterrupted steamlKtat edition in one week, and gained for John-'on some degree 
iiavigali<m of 800 miles, and a further lengtli of ne.arly of reputation. In 17 1 1 he published his ** Life of Sav.aire." 
100<» inile.s navigable hy boats and canoes. The wdiolc with whom be had been on terms of friendship, and this 
upper portion of the city — rebuilt since tlie great fire of work w.as wtII icceived by the reading public, ami ga\e 
2<dh .lune, LS77 — .stands on solid rock, which for the Jolinson some standing with the booksellers. In 1717 a 
purpo‘*e of street construction has been excavated to a proposal was nmde to him to prepare a dictionary of tie* 
tieptli in many places of fiom 30 to *10 feet. The cliief Knglish language in two vols. folio, for which the bool, 
industries are shipbuilding and the export of tiinlier. sellers prornkscil to pay him 1600 guine.as, and out of tli.u 
I'cpul.ition, sum he was to find materials and pay a''si^tants. In 171'.* 

At the cud of the last century the site of this thriving he published “ The Vanity of Human Wishes," a p<em in 
iity, with tho exception of a hw straggling huts, wa.s imitation of tlie tenth satire of .Tuvenai; and in 1760 1'* 
covered with trees. This was its coudition at the pe.ice commeiicetl the rs.^ue of the ItamhUr. which came on: 
of 1783,Mncc which time its growtli has been cxtraordiiwry. regularly every Tuesday and Saturday until March. 175- 
Its chief importance is in its position, which must ever the hi.'^t mimher being written within three d*i\s of tl ■* 
coinmiiiid the tr.ade of the vast and fertile country watered death of his wdfe. In 1755 the dictionary, which h.i : 
by the lakes and stre.anis of the river St. John. t.ikcii much longcT to complete than he had anticipat* • 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, an cinincut Kngli.‘'h .author, appe.'ired, .and served to fulh rstabli-h hi.'* famo, tiionjh " 
w’as the .son of Mich.ael Johnstm, a bookseller of Lielifield, added nothing to his means, .as all the money to which ; • 
and wa.s born there on 18th September, 1709. From his 1 wa.s entitled had been .aln ady .s|M*nt. He continued wi rk 
ancestry Johnson inherited a tendency to scrofula, fiom ' iiig with unabate<l energy, howwiT, and aim ng hi*> sb- i : 
which, during his childhood, he suffered so severely that ! papers of tins time there apj't.ared one of the he.'-t of i. n 
I ds face bcc.ame deeply sc.arred and his eyesight and luMriiig wTiliiig.s, a re\iew’ of Soame .lenyn.s “Inquiry into tk** 
.seriously imp.aircd. His ediic.ation was commenced at Origin of F.vil.*’ In the .•spring 1758 he commenc i 
Lichfield, whence he w’.as removed to a scho<d at Stour- the j»ublication of the A/A r, whicli was continued f« r two 
bridge, wln*ro bo spent one ye.ar. Then after two years years, and in 1759 he wrote “ Ihis-elas” in the cwning-* 
spent in irregnl.ir reading at home his piireiits were induced of ono week and sold it for £l**0, to defray tho co^ts i t 
by the promises of a wealthy neighbour to send him to his mothers fnner.al and to meet some small debt^ ^be Iian 
Oxford, and in 1728 he entered I’einbroko College. Here contracted. In 17r»2 he received through L'>id Buie a 


he rein.ained for tim e ye.ars, and though so poor .as to be 
compelled at times to go in rags, be di.splaycd a spirit of 
sturdy independence and even of rebellion agaiii.st the di.s- 
cipline of the college. Through the incrca.sing poveity »>( 
his father, and the failure of tlie neighlnjur to redeem his 
promises of support, .Tohn.‘'On w.as compelled to leave college 
in 1731 without taking his degree, aud when his father 
died ill the winter of the same ye.ar all he could leave to 
his son was the .sum of X20. In .addition to his poverty 
his «lisca.sc befon' be left college had assailed him .so severely 
ftB to leave him atliicted witli incurable liypochondri.asis, 
wbi<‘li through the remainder of his lifo asserted it.self in 


royal pensiem of £300 a y»*ar, and the dinN of his p«*mirv 
were at an end. With vase of cnciim‘'tane. liovwver, hi-H 
native indolence lovived; lie wii te n« thihg fi-r several 
years; .and it was not until 17iJ.) tliat IjC published In'* 
edition of Shakspeare, subscript u>ns for which he had 
received nine years befoi e. In 1 7 rJ.'i lie made the acquaint- 
ance of .James Boswell, and we h.iNC from this date, chietly 
through the l.iboiirs of this giutleni.m. a.s full and minut.* 
an account of the nan.iiiuler i»f the life of Johnson a-s h.is 
ever been written of any indi\idtial, .save possibly Ihomas 
Oarlvle. In 1701 the eelebrated literary society, entitled 
“The Chib,” was formed by Sir Joshua Reynolds .and 


the dismal forms of the dread of death an«l the fe.ar of Dr. .Johnson, ami it included .among its members Burk.'. 


insanity. Ho at first attempted to earn bis bread by j (Jiblion, Goldsmith, (hirriek, Sir William Jimes, Tophim 
becoming usher at a school in Market Boswortli, and find- • Boauclerc, and Bonnet lAiigton. Among these celeb rati I 
ing thi.s intolerable ho went to Binninghnm, where he J men .Johnson was the acknowledged le.ader, .and the society 
obtained a little work in translating for a bookseller. At 1 is often referred to as “ Jidinson’s Club." In 1765 th-i 
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University of Dublin conferred upon bim a doctor s de»;rce, 
but he did not iiso tho title until ten years afterwards, 
when it was confened upon him by the University of 
Oxford. About the same time he made tho aequaiiitanco 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, with whom ho formed a close 
friendship that lasted many years. Mr. Tlirale was an 
opulent London brewer, and ho provided Johnson with an 
apartment at the brewery at Southwark and also at his 
villa at Streatham, at whieh Johnson passed a large portion 
of every year. Mrs. Thrale entertained an intense admira- 
tion for Johnson, and found pleasure in ministering to his 
comfort in health, and in nursing him when his ailliotioii 
pressed most heavily upon him. He aecttiupanied his 
friends to Bath, Brighton, and Wales, and with them made 
a short excursion to Tari*?. But he still maintained his 
own home in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, where he supported 
several dependants, botli male and female, w}u*se only 
reeomineudations seem to have been their helplo'-sness and 
jx)verty. In 1773, when Johnson was sixty-four years of 
age, Boswell pre\ ailed upon him to take a journey to Scot- 
land. The aci-uunt of this \i'<it, entitled a “Journey to 
the Western Isles of Seotland,” is one. of the best of his ; 
works. About this time he also published a poor pamphlet ; 
directed against the .Vmerican colonlst.s, entitied ** J ax.ation ; 
no Tyiamiy." In 1777. by the invitation of forty leading . 
bo< ksellers, he commonc* d the lact (*f his literary labours ■ 
in the “Li\es of the roels,” whieh was ])ublished in 
four ^(>l^. t>vo ill 17^1. Johnson's last da\s were 
eiouded by the loss of many of his be'>t fritauls, by the 
inroads of disease, and by an increase of the gloomy antiei- : 
|iations of lieath by w’hieli lie had always been tormented. • 
lie was, however, t< nded with the greatest care and assi- ' 
duity by .some faithful friends, and as the end approaclied ; 
hi.s mind b« caine c.iliii and serene, and ho met death at ' 
la-it with cMln»u«-vs and courage, 10th December, 17{<l. ■ 


for w'it and learning ho exerted himself to tho utmost to 
jii.stify and retain the nsci*ndency that w.as invariably ac- 
corded him. On tho other hand, in his eA’geniess to dis- 
pl.iy his powers ho sometimes took the wrong side by 
intention, and he was often too anxious for victory to 
acknowledgK him.self in tho wrong, even when plainly con- 
vinced of his inislakes. 

But beyond his famo as a philosopher and author Ids 
memory is valuable for the les.son8 that may be learned 
from his character. Condemned to struggle in youth and 
early manhood with poverty, disease, and disHguremeiit, 
his spirit ro.so above his misfortune.s, and ho ])reserNed 
through them all a spirit of sturdy self-re.spect and 
iiidepeiidenco. Throughout tho whole of his life ho had 
to bear the burden of disea.se, so that ho could speak 
of himself as being the subject of a vile mclaiieholy that 
at times made him half insane, yet ho accomplished an 
iimneii.'NO amuiint uf useful and solid literary work. Wu 
liiid ill his life nothing of tho railing against Ih'ovideiiee 
or denial of its existence with whii'h we are so familiar at 
tho present, nor at the worst period of his social humilia- 
tion .any swerving from the political vie^^sho hail accepted, 
or rebellion against what ho felt to be tlie necessary order 
of society. Kudo and overbearing at times among those 
who were socially his equals, he was patient ainl tender 
to all wlio were dependent upon him, and none w’ho knew 
him intimately could e\er doubt tlu* e.s'.eiitial kindness and 
genero.sity of his disposition. Few’ hook^ <»£ hiograi»hy have 
ever tweii so widely read as that which is devoted to tho 
record of his life, and few readers ever put the book aside 
without the feeling that they have found depicted in it 
a character admirable for emuMge, patiimce, earnestness, 
and magnanimity, tl»e history of a gieat and a gooii man. 

Boswell's “Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.1)." was puh- 
li-ohid in 17b I in tw’o \ols. It*), and this valuable and 


lie was biuiid in We-^tminster Abbey, ne.ir the foot of 
Sh.ak.speareV monument and close to the grave of Garrick. 

.Tohjison's work-, good :i> they aie, Ium* incalculably by 
thi'ir artiticial ^tyle. Mac.iul.iy ha]>pily designated their 
latinized dictiuii “ Johnsone''e," .as if it wi-re a language 
ap.irt. His cons creation was better than his books, and his 
biographer has rendered an inestimable service to literatuie 
in preserving from obliiiun .so m.iny of his comments, 
criticisms, u-marks, and s.uing-. With all hi.s dogm.iti.sm, 
his rudeness, and his iusutlerable opinioiiativene8.s lie w',as 
still one •»! tlif best talkers of hi-, time. The strong common 
.scn.-c. the keen insight into ch.ir.u’trr, the wide range of 
knowledge, the wit and judgment to be found in bis recorded 
conversation-, aie .suihcient tu fully ju.stify the rejiutatioii he 
gainoj ill Li'> lifetime. Though not .specially distinguished 
ns a scholar, his .attainments were iegar<le«l witli respect 
by his Cont* mporaiies, and were .‘•ullieieiit to form u .solid 
ba.si.s for his fame. A loitr of book.s and iawide reader, 
l:e forgot nothing that In- lead, and though lie hated, he 
-aid, to read book.s through, he had the knack of quickly 
• xtracting from any book that he took in h.iiid everything 
«f i.Tipfirtitnco that it coTitiiined. His expeiierir«j of lifu 
i.id been extemsive, and all the .“cciies in it.s panorama had 
'/ee:i unfolded befoie him. reiiiiry and wealth, ignorance 
■mi j arniiig, ob-curity and fame, were not merely name.s 
to 1 .’.:'!. i.i- had passed through ho much that vvhen he .spoke 
of Ihi::. L'* si.owcd that he had vcighed and contemplated 
them .t- i> Then he had carefully studied the art 

of conv it; ii.. and be accastomed liimself to .speak w'ith 
pre. I-;/ n, ifi ♦ -s himself with force and clearness, and 
to c'jmm.iii.i att»,Mt;f i, by dignity of expression and demean- 
our. Alwaj.- n a*iy to acquire fre.sh infuniiation, he wa,s a 
gofjd listi u( r to any one who was able to add to hi.H store, 
and though l.e Lalnl questioning, and sometimes resented 
it rudely, he wa>i alwaj.iwilhng to impart knowledge where 
he saw a di-p<^sitioii to receive it. In the pre.sence of such 
of his coiitempuraries and friends as pobses.sud reputations 


interesting work, which Miicaul.iy i>ronouneed to he ti c 
best hiogr.i})liy ever written, still reimiins the piiiieiji.il 
* authority. Numerous editions of this hook have ajjpcaicd, 
I tin* best known mitil recently being that of John \\ il.son 
I Crukcr. All foiiner eilitieiis, however, have been siijur- 
seded f«»r com])Ietene.s.s hy the issue of that of Alexander 
I Najiier, M.A. Uive vols., Loudon, In this edition 

' the original text of Boswell has been restored, and there is 
given in addition the Tour to the Hebrides,” and nearly 
all the authentic anecdotes of .lolmsoii that have been 
I collected since tho original biograjdiy was written. Tho 
best cdiliuns nf .Iulm.son\s works are those by Hawkins 
(lifteen \ol.s., Londuii, 171^7-811), and Murphy Gwclvo vols., 
London, 17b‘J ; second edition, 182*1). 

JOHNSTON. ALEXANDER KEITH. LL.D.. 
F.R.S.. a celebrated Briti.sh cartogiapher, was born at 
Kirkhill, near Fdiiibiirgh, 28th Dccemher, 180J, and edu- 
cated at the High SehtKd of Kdiiiburgh. He .served his 
j ajqwentiee.sliip as an engraver, and about 1830 ho joined 
hi.'s brother, Sir William .lohinstoii, in a printing and engrav- 
ing business at Kdinburgli. Hi.s first imjiortant work, the 
“National Atl.is” of general geography, appeared In 1813, 
and it gained fur him the appointment of geograjiher-royal 
for .Seoliaiid. In 1848 there appeared hi.s “ Fli^.sical Atlas 
of Natunil Phenomena,” which was pronounced by the 
Geographical Society of Paii8“oneof the ino.st magnifi- 
cent iiiouuments that ha<l yet been raised to the heienlitie, 
gciiiu.s uf the age.” A seeond enlarged edition «jf ttii.s was 
I i.*t.sued in I83fi. In I8o0 he ]>ul>liriie<i ^Sjolm.stoii's Gazet- 
j teer,” a valuable dictionary of geograjiliy, and in 1831 hi.s 
I “KoyaJ Atla-sof Geography,” one of the finest works of tJie 
kind ever produced. In ISGo he received the degree of 
LL.1). from tho Kdinburgli University, and in 1871 the 
Kuyal Geographical Society awanlcd him its Victoria medal. 
He died Dth July, 1871. Hi.4 .s«in of the .same name (lM»rii 
1844, died 1879) was honourably known as u traveller and 
geographical writer. 
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JOZNXSRY (Fr. menuiserie^ is the art of joining 
pim's of wood jjogether for the interior littings of buildings, 
for making articles of furniture, and for numerous purposes 
requiring greater neatness of workmanship than the opera- 
tions of the carpenter. As carpentry and joinery are in 
many eases carried on in the same establishment, and even 
by tlie same workmen, it w’ould bo difficult accurately to 
define the limits of these two kindred trades. The proper 
object of carpenter’s work in a building is to give firmness 
and stability to the stnicturo ; and within its proper range 
may be embraced all the rough timber-work necessary for 
the .support, division, or connection of the several piarts of 
a building, the framing of floors, partitions, and roofs. 
Joinery has for its object the addition of all the fixed 
w'ood'work necessary for convenience or ornament. 

JOINT AND SEVERAL, in English law, i.s a phrase 
u'-ed lo imply that a contract is entered into or an obliga- 
tion come under by each of several parties independently 
as well as jointly with the others. It is a gencaal rule of 
law in England that a contract, unless otherwise stipulateil, 
is joint, so that if an action is brought to enforce it all 
parties bound must be included. Wliere the words joint 
anil .several are used the case is altered, and the action in.ay 
be brought against any one of them. Thus if two person.^, 

A and 11, accept a hill or ])roinissory note jointly and 
severally, the creditor can enforce payment from either of 
them without regarding the other. If, however, one of 
them di.sehargrs the whole debt, he ha.s a remedy against 
the other for the amount of his share in the obligation. 

The Scotch equivalent i.s “ conjunct and several.” 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, an association of indi- 
vidii.il.'^ for the carrying on any busine.ss having the stock 
or capital divided into shares. It is generally used to 
designate such undertakings as devote themselves to work 
of a private nature, such as manufacturing, banking, or 
iu'xur.ince, the associations which are formed to e.irry out 
the making of canals, harbours, railways, &c., being termed 
j.ublie cdinpanus. 'I’lic latter have to he incorporated by 
sjiecial Act of Parliament, in which the objects of caeli 
cDTupany, its re.spon.sibilities and privileges, are carefully 
detined. 

Eonnerly the shareholders in a company were li.ihle per- 
sonally to all the debts of the company after its .as^^ets 
were exhausted, and this rule still aj)])lies t(» all such 
associations as arc of unliiniled liability. 'Iho existence 
of biiqh a contingency acted very unfavourably t«iwanls the 
employment of capital in joint-stock enterprise, .and it 
sometimes worked mischief of tlic most terrible character, 
often involving persons who had taken only a small interest 
in a concern in complete ruin. The fir.st attempt at limit- 
ing the liability of shareholders in England was made by 
21 & 22 Viet. c. 91, in imitation of a plan which h.ad 
already been tected in the United State.s. {Several Acts to 
regulate the constitution and proceedings of joint-stock 
companies had been previously passed, hut as it w'as found 
that under their various provisions coutinual qucbtions 
of liability arose, this led in to the pasbing of one 

compreheiifijvt^ Act, entitled The Conij)anies Act, 
p25 & 2t> Viet. c. 89), by which the laws relating to the 
incorporation, regulation, and winding up of trailing com- 
panies and other associations were cousolid.aled and 
amended. This Act was ag.aiii amended in 18G7 (30 
& 31 Viet. c. 131), .and by the Act of 1870 (12 43 

Viet. c. 70), and in these statutes m.ay be found the code 
now applicable to the United Kingdom. 

Ry these Acts any seven or more per.sons may, by sub- 
scribing their names to a memorandum <»f a.<sociation, and 
registering tho same, form a company, with or without 
limited liability. The liability of the inombcrs may he 
limited to tho amount, if any, unpaid on the .sh.arcs held 
respectively by them, or to such amount a.s they may 
respectively undciiake by the memorandum of association 


to contribute to the assets of the company. No company, 
association, or pai ttH*r.ship con.sisling of m<Jfe than ten 
persons may he formed for the pnrpo.se of Cfirrying on the 
bnsine.ss of banking unless it is registered as a company 
under the Companies Act, or i.s formed in pursuance of 
some other Act of Parliament, siu li a.s a l<»f al or personal 
Act, or in pursuance of letter‘i- patent ; and no comp.any, 
a«>sociation, or partnership consisting of more than twenty 
persons may he formed for the pnrpo‘'e of carrying on any 
business unless it is registered as a coiny.any under the 
Act, or is formed in pursuance of .some ot ber Act of Par- 
liament, or of letters-patent, or is a company cii</,a;:cd in 
working minc.s witbin .and subject to tbf: r.f the 

Stannaries. A partnership of fewer than twent y pci sons 
is not bound to register, but it m.ay do .‘^o with i-r v. itliout 
limited liability. Tlie memorandum of a.-socialion n.U't 
he stamped and signed by each subscriber in pi* .if nc- of 
one witne.ss, and the articles of si'^sociation, wbidi TiiU'.t 
state the rules of the company, must also be sign* d by tlu* 
.subscribers. The memorandum and articles of a^fcociation 
must be delivered to the registrar of joint-stock conip.aiii»‘s 
for registration, and when they are registered a ceitifi'-.ite 
of incorporation is granted. In the i.'».^ui^g of ;i jn-fj^pectus 
for the formation of a joint-.*' lock company any m.atei ial 
misstatement or .suppre.s^ion of a material fact i-> uhl.iwful, 
ami the directors who is‘'Ue a prospectus are rcsjjon''ible 
for the reprc.scntations it contains if they be uiitno', 
whether they know' them to be so or not. A copy of tb« 
incinorandnm of assod.ition. with the nitiihs of a.'Soci:iti(>n. 
must be forwardeil to every member (<f a comp.any at his 
rcf|uc“.t on p.'iyincnt of l.«., othcrwi''e the u iiiprmy birfeil.s 
.a penalty of £l in each (ase. Every c(>mpany whieli has 
a capital divided into .shares isrequirdi ( nn* .a year, .it 
least, to make a list of all its membirs with tluir n.ame<, 
addicsses, and occupations, .and the numbf r of .sliaves ln'ld 
by each of them. This Hit of memhcr.s must b** k^pt at 
I tho registered ofliec of tli** company, and be f»pi.n to the 
j inspection of iminhers free, and to any other pei^on on 
f>.a\ment of and any sneli member or other person may 
require a copy thereof, or of any pait thereof, on p.iNinent 
of fi(/. for every hundred words. 'I’his Ibl a!"') b*- 

sent to the regislr.ar of ji iut-stoek companies for h's 
inspection. It i.s required als'» that e.v h compiny ilnll 
h.a\c an office w'hcre its biisim-ss is c.nried on, .mil tl i! 
not’ce of tho .addie.n of this office shall be gi\i.u to t!.** 
regislr.ar. 

The liability of .a p-a.'.t member < r.di afti r h.e l.i" ii.i^ed 
to be a member foi one year; .and l:e is li.ilde to d.ntribiiie 
to no debt eontracti d afhr In* lias ce.iscd to be a mimbei. 
The present inember.s of .a company aie liable f"i il' ilelds 
in the first instance, and no member can be e.illi d u}>un 
to contribute unless the existing inember.s arc in, able to 
pay the debts. In the ea-'cof a comp.any limileil b\ .‘'hares 
no contribution e.an be claimed frian any mem’ii r » mi • ding 
the amount, if any, unp.iid on the '*h.iri s in lO'-j-ci.t i f which 
he is liable as a piascnt or p.a-t member. -Ml mortg.ages 
and charges on the jiropiity of tl'e eojopai’.i must bo 
legistered. Limited banking eempanie-, ia.var.mee and de- 
posit, and provident or benetit ."iilities under the Act, 
must at certain .itatid timi'.s make a return of their assets 
and liabilities, and jilaee tlu* same i-i a conspicuous part 
of their offices, A general meeting must be hold at least 
every year. The aria lei of asM.oi.atioii may ho .altered at 
a general meeting by a special re.solution carried by tho 
vole of the m.ajniity at sueli meeting, provided that not 
Jess than three-fourths of the iiiemhers be pre.^ent. A 
copy of tho resolution mu.st he sent to every member, and 
one to the registrar of joint-.stock companies. In ceitain 
eases the lloaid of Trade has the power lo appoint i-nc or 
more inspectors to examine and report on tin* aiV.iiri ef a 
comp.any, A eiMnp.any registered under the Act may he 
w'ound up under the following circumstances: — (1) When- 
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ever it passes a special resolution to this effect; (2) 
whenever it does not coiniiicnce its business within a year 
from its incorporation, or suspends its business for a whole 
year; (.'»') whenever its numbers arc reduced to less than 
seven ; (4) in the event of it being unable to pay its debts; 
and (^.'0 in any other c:ise wdien ordered by the court of the 
Chancery Division. 

The regi^trars of joint-stock coinpanies are appointed 
by the Hoard of Trade, and the documents kept by each 
registrar are, under certain restrictions and on the payment 
of a small fee, open to the inspection of every one. Copies 
and extracts may also be obtained for a small charge. 

A striking illustration of the dangers inherent in the 
constitution of unlimited comp.inies in 1^78 caused the 
passing of an Act in 187i», by which unlimited coinpanies 
may change their constitution and become limited. Many 
important undertakings have taken advantage of tliis law, 
and their example is likely to bo followed by others in 
the future. 

The etlcct of the passing of the Companies Act has 
been soinetliing marvellous, and the capital that has been 
embarked in joint-stock enterprise since 18ti2 roaches to 
an enurinon^ total, a sum considerably overXl,00n,000,000. 
While. In-wever, the Act has wonderfully facilitated the 
bringing capital and enterpri'se together, it has also 
enabled a large number of fraudulent and dishonest men 
to plunder tiie public with impunity. Companies arc con- 
tinually .*»taiteil that not only lia\e no reasonable prospect 
of s;lccc^s, but which arc never intended to succeed from 
the outlet. Hy mendacious statements in prospectuses and 
circular^, and liberal commis.Hions p.iid to unscrnpulons 
advertising brokers and linaneial agents, persons are in- 
duced to bnb>ciibe an amount of capital, which by com- 
parativily simple methods pas.M's into the pockets of the 
promoters and thos4* intrn>ted with the winding up of 
111 -* coiieern. ‘1 liere seems but little prospect of these 
ja-actiocH being cl.ecked by legi.slative enactment at pre>ent, 
hence it i^ nee. '•'•ary for investors to examine very carefully 
tlie elnractcr of any coinp.any presented to their notice, and 
wilt re they are unable to do this personally to seek com- 
petent piofe«'«»ional advice. 

InScotlind j»'iiit-.slock companies may be divided into 
the following clas-rs: — 

( 1 ) OfHinion law minpanieit. These arc essentially 
partner.«!liips, dilTiU'ing tbeiefroni only in their large mem- 
bership, and tlic nccc'*'^arv m<Mlifii.atitjns of the partner>liip 
princifiles r.jn>eqnrnt thereon. ['.Nee l*.\HTVKKMfrp.] 
(2) C/iiirti red a These are cieati‘d by royal 

charter or by letler.^-p.atent (lee G Geo. i\'. c, 91 and 
7 Will. IV. an«l 1 Viet. c. 73). They arc proper corpor.a- 
tions. with all tlic privileges of such, except in so far as 
the incorpor.it ing in-*tniment may otherwise provide, (.’i) 
Cftmjianies incorporated by Art u f Parliament ; (4) Com^ 
jjaniet under the Joint-stock Companies' Act; and (.">) 
Companies regi.’^tered nndtr the Companies vlcfji, 1HG2 
a-id 1880. With regard to all these cla.sscs e.xcept the 
t’ist viz. cornmon-law compapies, it may be .said that the 
law of .Scotland is practic.ally the same as that of England 
(^vec Cl.irk on “Partnership and Joint-stock Companies’*^, 

JOINT TENANCY sigiiifje.s joint ownership of two 
or im.re per-ons in land or other property, as goods and 
cbatt«.ls It iliiTers from tenancy in common and co- 
p^lrc•eller^bIp in the following essentials: — Joint tenants 
arc nni'iibri'd tf» be severally seized or pos.sesscd of the 
undivided wbob* <.f the land or other property in which 
they have a joint in Iciest, and also of their several share.s, 
which shares aie alway.s equal shares, ina.smuc*h a.s joint 
tenant.s take by piirelia.srj only and by a joint title; the 
estate or intercnt must be limited to the several persons 
by the same deed or iii'-trurnent, and such estate or interest 
must ve.st in them at the same time, except (according to 
the more common opinion) the estate be limited to take 


elTect under the Statute ©f Uses or by devise, in which 
case the contemporaneous vesting of the several parts is 
not necessary; the whole estate or property goes to the 
survivors and survivor of the joint tenants if tlio jointure 
continue until sueh survivorship, which is the important 
oh.aractcri.stic of a joint tenancy. Any joint tenant may 
transfer his interest to any one of his companions by 
release ; and any joint tenant may convey his share to a 
stranger by grant ; or he may compel his companions to 
make a partition. Every person to whom the interest of 
a joint tenant is transferred becomes, os to such share, a 
tenant in common with the remaining joint tenant.**. 

A joint tenant cannot dispose of cither tlio whole or 
the part of the property in whicli he is jointly intere.sted, 
consistently, with the proper notion of a joint tenancy, hy 
a will made during the continuance of the joint tenancy, 
even though he should happen to bo the survivor; becan.so 
until he has survived he has nothing to dispose of by will. 
Hut by severing the joint tenancy he acquires the povver of 
disposing of Ins share by will. Hy the Act of I Viet. c. 2G, 
a person may, by a will made according to the provi.^ions of 
that Act. dispose of all real and personal estate to which 
he sliall have a legal or equitable title at the time of his 
death, and which, if not disposed of by will, would go to 
his heir, or the heir of his ancestor, or to his personal 
representatives. But this Act gives no power of disposal 
over the unsevered interest of a joint tenant. 

Joint tenancy is not a Scotch law term ; but rights of 
an analogcms kind m.iy be created. Tims, a convey.incc t«i 
“A. and H jointly and the survivor and their heirs,’’ would 
crc.Ue a right verv similar to joint tenanev, 

JOINTS, in geology, are division planes other than 
bedding and cleavage that occur in one or more dirci - 
tions, each set liaving a rough parallelism, whereby tlio 
rook can be taken out in blocks, gcnorally of arhoinboid or 
prisimatic shape. In bedded rocks there are gcnorally two 
sets of jointing, who.se planes of division run more or less 
perpendicular to each other and to the planes of bedding. 
Tho^'C divi.sion planes whose outcrops run parallel or ne.aily 
so to the strike of the rock arc termed strike-joints; while 
those running at right angles tliereto are termed dip-JituUs, 
Master-joints are of a more pronounced character, keeping 
the same direction for long distances, and miming througli 
beds of great thickness; they differ fnan faults in liaNing 
110 lateral displacement. Jointing occurs most regularly 
in rwks having a hard h(»mogencous structure, siyb a.s 
limc.stoncs and compact grits and slate.s. In igneous rocks 
the jointing is generally less regular, though in granites tliero 
is geni rally at least one direction in wliich the joints run 
parallel. These are the heads and courses of tlic quarn’inen. 

JOINT'URB is the income secured to a w’ifo for life 
nnd«T her marriage settlement, and is accepted in lieu of 
dow'cr. It is not a technical w’ord in Scotland, but popu- 
l.irly has the same meaning a.s in England. It excludes the 
widow's Tkik’k, 

JOINVILLE. 'J'he chronicler Jean Sire (loird) do 
.Tuinvill'' was born of a iioblo family of Champagne about 
1224. Joinvdle accompanied loiuis IX. of Kniiicc in lii.s 
first Crusade in 1248, and his narrative of the six years dur- 
ing which that Crusade lasted is extremely interesting, with 
an additional charm from its inten.sely pensonal char.acter. 
It is entitleil “ Hi.stoirc de St. I.ouis IX., Roi do France, 
par Jeliaii Siie de.Joinville,” and has been often republi.shed. 
One of the best editions U that by Diieange (folio, 1GG8). 
It has been translated into Kngli.sh by T. Johnes (two vol.s. 
4to, 1807). Juinville, after his return to hU native doinfiin, 
continued to enjoy Louis’ confidence. Joinvillo avoided 
the court of Philippe lo Hel, but is said to have joined the 
army which I/>uis X. collected at Arras against the F'lemish. 
Ho died not long after, but the precise date is not known. 
Joinvillc and his predecessor, Villchardouin, are among the 
oldest of the French chroniclers who wrote in the vcrnacalar. 
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JOLLY-BOAT* tho ^^i^cnnrally useful" boat of a ship, 
usually somewhat broad in tho bottom. Thu word is the 
siuno as yawl, another term fur a bimt, which comes from 
the Dutch yo/. Boat is therefore a needless repetition. At 
present the derivation of tlie Dutch word is not known. 

JOM'INZ* WBBimi, Baron and General, the great 
historian of the military art, was a Swiss, born in the 
Pays de Vaud, 1779. He was aide-de-camp to Ney, 
1805, and helped in the capitulation of Ulm, 1805; was 
chief of staff to Ney, 180H-9; became general, 1810; 
named “historiographer of the empire,” 1811; governor 
of Wiliia and Smolensko, 1812. Ho distinguished him- 
self at Haul /.ell, 1813, but shortly after deserted to the 
allies, and accoinpniiicd the Emperor Alexander to i*:u-iH. 
He now took service under Russia. He became aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor Nicholas in 1825. He settled at 
Brussels in 1855, and died at Paris in 18G0. Hi.s chief 
works are tho famous “ Treatise of Great Military Opera- 
tion*!” (1804), “ Milit.ary and Political Life of Napoleon ” 
(1827), “The Art of War” (1838), and the “Military 
History of the Campaigns of the Revolution, 1792-1801 ” 
(1819-24). 

JOMMBLXl* NICCOLO. one of the Neapolitan 
s< liool of musical composers which completed the tran- 
sition to our modern tonality. Hq was l)orn near Naples 
in 1714, and died at Naples in 1774. When Jie was 
summoned to Rome in 1740, he had the powerful pro- 
tection of the Cardinal Stuart of York (“ Henry IX. of 
England”). He afterwards stayed at Venice, at Vienna, 
at Stuttgart, &c. His operas were very £;unuu.s in their 
day, but all that can now be said to be living out of the 
work of a long life is his Miserere for two voices, almo.^t 
his last work. lilozart admired the work of Jommelli, 
and Speaks highly of it in his letters from Naple.s. 

JO'NAH (Ueh., dove), a Hebrew prophet who lived 
])r«)h.i!»ly in tho latter part of the reign of Jeroboam 11. 

824-783), and is meiilionod as dt4i\ering the word 
(»f Jehovah to l.srael, 2 Kings xiv. 25. He is described 
as the .son of Amittai, and as coming from Gath-hepher, a 
town of lower Galileo. The b«»ok of tho prophet Jonah is 
included among the minor prophets, and if it is regarded 
as the work of the prophet himself it forms the e.irliest of 
the prophetical writings that has been preserved. The 
.story of the Book of Jonah is too well known to need 
repetition here, but a W’ord may be .said as to the inter- 
pretation of the book. The theory that we luive here a 
stiictly historical narrative luvi been m:iintaiiied by many 
orthodox commentators on the ground of tlie simplicity 
and dircctnc.ss of tho language employed, and the references 
to tho story of Jonah made by .Jesus Christ (^latt. xii. 
39-11; xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29, 30). It is .also evident that 
it was accepted tyia literal narrative by lliu Jews. On the 
other hand, marfy eminent biblical scholars h.aM* r<*g.ardcd 
the book as a symbolical or allegorical composition designed 
to teach the providence of God, the equality of Isr.ielites 
ami heathen before him, his readiness to forgive tliose who 
truly repent, and perh.aps also the conditional ehar.ieter of 
prophecy. By Kueiicu and others the composition of the 
book is assigned to the post-exilian period. (See “ Notes 
on the Ihopliecies of Jonah and Hosea,” Rev. W. Drake, 
Cambridge, 1853; Cheyne, “Jon.ah, a Study in Jewish 
Eolk-lure and Religion,” Tftcolnyical Jiicitio, 1877 ; 
Kohler, “The Original Form of the Book of Jonah,” 
Thi'ntoyical Jieruu% 1879.) 

JONKS* INIGO. an eminent Eiigli.sh architect, was 
horn in 1573, in the iieighbourhotHl of St. Raul's, rx>iidoii. 
By his talent for drawing ho attracted the notice of William, 
earl of Rembroke, by whom he was sent to Italy, and found 
himself in an entirely new world of art, which he carefully 
studied. Jones returned to England in 1C05, and was 
employed at court in devising the machinery and decora- 
tions of masques and p.ageants. He was appointed archi- 


tect to the queen and to Prince Heniy, Af^r a second 
visit to Italy he was eiiiplc»ycd to build the palace at 
Whitehall; and soon after the only portion ever built of it, 
namely, the I^nqueting House, was completed, he engaged 
in a task of a very different nature, that of ascertaining the 
origin and piirpo.se of Stomhenge; but he left the question 
as he found it, a .subject for .speculation. 

The Church of St. Raul, (Jovent Garden, York Stairs, 
and A.shburnhain House, Westminster, yet nmain among 
his works in the mctiopoli.s. To gi\e a li.Nt of all the 
building.s attributed to him w'oulJ occupy a con-ijcr.ablc 
space. He died 5th July, 1G51. 

JONBS* JOBN PAUL* the famous Amir:c:in sea- 
captain of the War of Independence, was bom in ScoiUud, 
Cth July, 1747. His naim: was Raul ; Jones was an a>iditi<-!i 
of his own. He went to sea at the age of twelve, and, after 
making many voyages to America and other parts, was I i 
17 08 made captain and supercargo of a \ csscl. lla\ iiig iii.ad*' 
a good deal of money, he .settled in Virgiiii.i in 177.'J, on a 
property wliich fell to him by the death of an cider brother. 
After the Declaration of independenre by the coloiiie.s, he 
offered his services in the war .against hia native country, 
III which he soon greatly dihiingui-ilied himself. In 1778 
and 1779 he cruised off’ the coasts of England and Scot- 
land, and c.aused great alarm with kis single sliip. At 
Riui.s Louis XVI. presented him ^^ith a rielily oniamented 
swoid bearing a flattering inscription, he w.i-i invested with 
the military order of Merit. an«l lecched in eMiy way the 
inoat distingui‘'hed reception, both fiom the goM-rnnic nt, 
the court, and in geneial society. On 1»K r‘*t urn to Americ.a, 
in Eebru.iry, 1781. a gf-ld med.il was voted to him hy G(jh- 
gress. He then .‘^erved till the jicaec uiidtr tin* l-'iemdi 
Admiral D'ICstaiiig. after which lie procLedtd to Rari- nith 
the apjiointineiit of agent fm* prize money. S nne years 
afterwards he entered th«* Russian .ser>iee with tlie i.mk o{ 
rcar-.admiral ; but disputes with the Russi.m iu\al autho- 
, ritics i>oou eompelleil him to retire, f*n wiiuh he leturiiod 
to Raris, where he died I8tli .lulv, 1792. 

JONES* SIR WILLIAM, one of the gr« .itest ( nlcntal 
.scholars Euglaml has pioduced, w.as he rn lu I 'miion. 28tli 
September. 1 7 4*7. He was educated at ll.irruw ami l ixb rd, 

, and \ery e.irly in life coiiimencoti to stmly Arabic. Hebrew, 
E’rench, aud Italian, in addition to the Latin ami Gietk 
required at school and college. In I7t'.r) he was app- inted 
, tutor to the sou of R.arl .Spencer, .and rct.i:ncd this olliLe 
until 1770, during which jtciioil he cimtinued Ijis .studies 
with such assiduity as to obtain tl e rcjuilation of l*t ing 
one of till* first Oriental scholars of lii> age. In 1770 he 
]mbli.shed, at the request of tl:*' King of Denmark. Chris- 
tian VIL, a traiisl.itiuii of tiic life c-f Nadir .^hah from the 
Rersian, and the same year llicic also appeared a trvati>c 
in Ficnch on Grieutal poetry, and a tr.in.*>latioii inti- th.c 
: &.une languagcof the odes of Hafiz. In 1771 he I'uM.-hod 
, a valuable Rei.siaii grammar, .and rcj#licd in 1 uiich to 
Aiiquctil da Rciron, who had att.icked tin* l iii\er-ity of 
, Oxford, .and the following jc.ar he published a \ohime of 
. poems tr.uishited fiom the Asiatic l.i'ignigts, and two 
. ess.i>s on E.islein poetry aiul .nt. In 1771 he was e.alled 
to the bar, and the same \ear is.siud Ids *• Roc.seo.s A.si.i- 
tic;u Coniinentarionim lal>ri a woik derigned to 

, explain the nature of Diiental pi-ctiy to LuiHq*ean seholar.s. 
In 1780 he completed ami puM.-lud tianslations of seven 
Arabic poems, known .is the Misilhikat, also one or two 
: o.ssa>s on legal subjects. a:ui si-me tr.mslations from the 
Greek. In 1783, ha^ing been appointed a judge in the 
supreme court of judicature at Fort Willi.im in Bengal 
and knighted, he proceeded to India; and in 1784 he 
founded at Calcutta the .\siatic Society, of which he iv- 
iiiained the presiileiit until his deatli, aud to the Trunsnc- 
of which ho was a voluminous contributor. Dming 
the next few years he devoted himself to the diligent stiuly 
; of Sanskrit, and h.aviiig alt.iined proticioney in this la^ 
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gnagc. ho commenced a copioas digest of Hindu and 
Mulianiniednn law from the original sources. This he loft 
untinishod at liis death, but it wis iiftorwai'ds completed 
by Gilebiookc and published at Calcutta in J1800. While 
engaged upon this work Sir William ahNO translated and 
published the ‘‘ Sakuiitdla/* a famous Indian drama, a 
collection of fables, the “ Gitagovinda,'’ a love poem, some 
portions of the Veda, and the ‘‘ Institutes of .Maim,” the 
latter being published in 171^4, in which year, on ‘27th 
April, he died of inflammation of the liver, in the forty- 
eighth yo:ir of his age. He was a man of immense industry, 
and at the time of his death he had acquit ed the mastery 
of thirteen languages, as well as an eleiiieiitary knowledge 
of twenty-eight others. A complete edition of his works 
was published in six vols. Ito in i79S>, and it was reprinted 
with a memoir in tliirtceii vols. Svo in 1S07. Although 
owing to a want of concentration of his iminen.se powers 
Jones did not attain to eminence ns an original discoverer 
or critic, his labours were of great service to the scholars 
of Ktm pe, and served to open the way for the grand dis- 
coMiies (»f the present century in the lield of coiiipuratixc 
phiii'l.'gv. 

JONGLEURS, tlie name of tliose ilineiunl mu''Ieians 
who in the middle ages were \ery nnmerons in France. 
Th«.y wandered about from pi-ovince to jiioviiice, singing 
and ptrfonning on the flute, \i<.l, lute, or other instruments, 
at the eourts of princes and nobles, by whom they were 
often liberally rewarded. They were sonn thing like the 
early troubadours or bards; and tme of their eailiest em- 
] !w\ merits was to attend and ptTforin for these troubadours, 
who, from delicieiicy of technical musical knowledge, weie 
unable to arrange and proiluce their own compositions. 

JON'KOPING, a town c-f Sweden, about 170 miles 
sniitJ.-wi-'t of M-kholm. It is famous for its manufaeture 
of Incifer matches, whii'h are largely imported into the 
Fii ti d Kingd.-ni, .V new industry lias recently sprung up 
in the town, nanicdy, the manufacture of paper from moss 
an<l wet I-!. I he population of the town in lb78 was 

JON QUIL f r JONQUILLE ia rcifiitus Jo n 7 u ! //«), 
ru*-ii-lo.ived datVodil, a plant of the «jrtler Am vitYi.i.iii.vt k.k, 
or Narfi^sus family. 'Jhe jonquil is well known; being 
on * « f l!:** pn ttic^t and sweetest of this tribe, it is a favour- 
ite in ju"*'t garJeii'j. When decocted it \iolds .an aeriil 
c-ir.ft:i- quality. Two cio.sely 1 elated forms are iiati\es of 
lii ita'n. 11 urn Iv. tl.c common <1 iflhdii .mid the p ilu n iivi'sus. 

JON SON,' BEN, an eminent L'lizabi lliaii poet, was 
not, .is is « ittii f artles''lv s.iid, the son of a bricklayer. He 
was good family, but his father had .suilered persecution 
imdio* l^u.-cn Mary, and had sunk into p<>\eity. Ho died 
b« ff re I'eii was bom. and the wid'iw married airaiii two 
years hiU-r. iVn's stepfather was a master bricklay<-r, 
.and the legend goes that he ff-retd the boy to l.iy a few 
biicks ; but so f.ir from tin re being any prorj tjr probability 
in tl.is statement the levM'ft w'ouhi .seem to be theca.se, 
sincf.*, though him-elf not rich. lie gji\« the boy the be-^t 
education tl.at tlie timi*s atibrded, flist ;it a private sclioel, 
ami thi-n under the f-imoiis Camden at the gnat public 
frcho->l of Wi -stmiiister. From Westiiiinsti-r I5en Jousoii 
wfi.t for a .short time to Cambridge. He took .sendee in 
th‘- arny. possibly through .straitened in earns, ;uid fought 
in t'.e Ni'ii.'-rianfls. Returning to Lomlun with his know'- 
h lg- ff ;ieri tli ns added to his excellent hcliolarship, he 
thr. '.V hirn-elf into the arena where all tlie best thoughts 
of iuigl.md tl “U .struggled for utterance, and which Shak- 
speari- h.i 1 .ilre.idy elevated to the noblest mcan.s of f!.xprc.s- 
.sio:i w»; \et s, — st igc. Ilc began regular Work 
for the a'; author and actor hy 1597, or po.s.sihly tlio 
year befor-. Hi, .soon left ofl’aotiug — his strength lay not 
that way. Jn ]:m the famous “Every Man in lii.s 
Humour” made Jonson’.s reputation, and is intere.sting to 
us beyond its own great excellence in the proved fact that 


Shakspearc acted in it in the character of Old Knowclh 
The portrait of Fliak.spear« in the folio of 1023 is now 
believed to bo in the costume worn for thS part. Other 
works began to flow from the poet's pen, but their good 
qinalitics aroused envy as wi-ll as praise, and the actor 
HenslowFs false taunt of tho “ bricklayer autlior ” shows 
the length to which tho former was earned. Jon.son, all 
his life ono of the hottest tempered of men, challenged 
and fought an actor who repeated tho insult, killed him, 
and was thrown into prison ; and here he met with sue.li 
kindness from a Roman Catholic priest, a fellow'-prisuiier, 
that ho was won over to Roman Catholicism. (He returned 
to Frotestaulism in 10 H>.) In lo99 the elaborate “ Every 
Man out of his Humour ” appeared and was represented 
before Queen Elizabeth, for whoso preservation it contains 
so eloquent a prayer. Rut Hie great queen's death soon 
followed, and Ucii Jonson, though his tragedy of “ Sejamis” 
(1003) Isad had great snecess, and thougli he had ]»rodui i'd 
other plays, chiefly comedies, with applause, found hiiiiM-lf 
out of harmony with the new court. Frivolity, not wit; 
pageantry, not thought, were in demaud at the court of 
James 1. Ben Jonsou’s versatility was equal to the ooeiu^ion, 
and lie invented tlx; entertainment called a‘‘ m.'i.Mpie,”gn*atly 
to the taste of the court, full of scenery and deco ratio 11. s, 
which l.itter the celebr.atcd Inigo Jones provided. Seme 
t)f Jenson's masques are very elegant, and of what the form 
is capable we know by the inagniticent later example of 
Milton's “ Cuniu.s.*’ Ben Jonson, though a Roman Catholic, 
w.iN often seen at court and h.isked in the royal favour, not 
without more substantial rewards aFo. Ho was of .•'omo 
.'i.ssistaucc in the (lunpowder Plot, both to the governiin-nt. 
and to his loyal Catholic friends. His drama.s never hroinrht 
him much gain, hut the st.age was irresistibly fascinating 
to him. and it was at this time that he produced his lim-.sL 
'woik.s. We may mention “ Volpone” (IflUo), the “ Silml 
Woman ’’ (lflU9), the “ Alcliciiii.st ” f IfllO). the **Ti.igi'ly 
of Catiline” (Hill), “Bartholomew' Fair” (Hil4 ). aii'l tb** 
“Devil i.s an Ass” (KiHi). In the latter vear King d.iiin 
conferred on him a pension of 100 marks a vear, .md rai.seil 
it to 200 inaiks in 1021. 

It was in 10 IK that Ben Jonson took tint voyage to 
Scoll.ind, the home of his f.ilhers, which Ins hsl id the 
famous “ Con vernations *’ of Drummond. Drnrmrnniil of 
Ilawthonideii was himself a poet of no mean ordi-r, and lie 
vveleomed the gre.at m.a.ster iiio.st cord iallv , had much t.ilk 
with him, and fortunately for the woihl noted it down 
e.iiefully afterward.s. Here we .see .ImiMin (almost as w»* 
see .'iiK.ther Johiison in the p.agcs of Bo.'iwell) self-depicted 
;ind living for 11s after so m.’iny centuries. He returned to 
L-ndoii the aeknovHcflgi-d ehii-f of literature, to lord it In 
v\ it*cf*mb;its at the Mermaid "or the “ Old Devil,” or om* 
of the other literary taverns, surrounded hy younger mni 
who revi-rcnced and somewhat feared him. His later woi k 
i", liowj ver, not etanparahle to his earlier, except the nnlin- 
Khed pa.st<»ral diain.!, tho “ Sad Shepherd.” His poems 
other than dramatic arc extremely beautiful, and are all 
id them polihiied in the highest degiee — perhaps siimetiiiics 
a thought <Aer- polished, for Beii .louson occasionally cum 
mitteil the gr.ive ini.-^takc of letting his readers see how 
learned he w.is. .lames 1. desirctl to kniglit him, hut he 
refused; t’harles I. increased his pension to XlOO with .ui 
:inuu:il lieree of ean.iry, whieli the po4>t wa.s glad to .lerepl. 
He died 1G37 and was buried in \V\‘stininstcr Abbey, tlie 
place of liis grave marked hy the simple words 0 rare JUn 
Jonson, 

JOPPA, often termed Jafftt^ was an important sea- 
port of Palestine, and as Ydfa, iiiuler the Turkish govern- 
ment, the .seat of a lienten.aiit~g(>vernor, is situated on th«) 
coast of Syria .32 miles iiorth-we.st of .leru.saleni. It lias 
a trade in .agricult lira 1 produce, fruit, and soap, an«l a 
(jcrinan colony is cslabli.shcd in its vicinity. Tradition 
a.ssigns to Joppa an exceedingly ancient date. Joshua 
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«k‘fineil tho possessions of the tribe of Dan as including 
“the border before Joppa” (Josh. xix. AiV). It is stated 
by Pliny (“ Hist. Nat.,” ix. b) to be tho place where Andro- 
meda was exposed to the sea monster from wliich she was 
rescued by Perseus, lii A.n. CG, during the Jewish wai-s, 
it was repeatedly taken, and finally all but destroyed ; and 
<luring tho Crusades it was so entirely ruined by Saladin 
that it had scarcely any buildings lc*ft,exc(*pt its two castles. 
It was soon afterwards repaired by Louis IX. of France. 
In 1799 it was taken by Napoleon, after an obstinate and 
murderous siege. On this occasion Napoleon put to the 
sword about 1200 Turks who h.ad formed part of the 
garrison of Kl Arish. 

JOR'DAN the (“ swift flowing”), a river of Syria famous 
in biblical annals, dividing Palestine from the Hauran. It 
lias several main sources on the south-west slopes of the 
Anti-Lebanon. The most northern is 2 miles north of 
Hasbeiya, on the west side of tho mountain, where is the 
source of tho llasbany, 2500 feet above the sea-lcvel. 


Another source lower down the valley is at tljc south-we^jt 
base of the mound 'I'fl -<1-Kadi (“ of the Judge ”), which 
is 38 feet above the plain, 330 paces long, and 270 broa<L 
considered to bo the site of the ancient city of Dan, Ccallod 
I^aisli at first. From tho wf'st and south-w’e&t sides of 
this mound two powerful streams issue, tlie semth-west 
one being the largest and of greater volinno than the Has- 
bany, w’ith which the joint sticams soon unite. A little 
to the south of these is another copious source at the foot 
of the lotty castle liill of P>aiii:is. The moniit;uTi h^^re »'nds 
in a steep clifl’ of limestone, the ba.M; of which is mingled 
with blocks of basalt, the fallen iruLsses liaving iif arly obli- 
terated a large cavern which once existed Jjcro. From 
among these loose blocks issues a copious slnMiii, forming 
one of the chief sources of the river, lint tin* l.u ^cst of 
all the sources is that from the south-we'st bid<* of tlie 
Tel-el-Kadi. At Slickh Yusef, -4^ miles sonlli t-f tl.e 
Tel-el-Kadi, all the streams have become united, and ti,e 
river attained its full size; the channel is here from 12 to 
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20 feet below tho level of tho plain, and 90 feet wide, the 
hlrcani itself only 45 feet wide. It is soon after received 
inti) the 15ahr-el-lluleh, or Lake of Merom, or into the 
marshes around it, which render the lake itself difficult of 
access. From Lake Hulch it flows south into the Sea of 
Tiberias, or Tabariyeh, as it is now called. Issuing from 
this lake, it llows nearly due south, and falls into the north 
part of the Dead Sea by two mouths. It receives two 
tributaries of importanec, both on the east, tho Yarmuk 
and the Zerksu It is rapid and muddy, nearly ilry in 
summer, and subject to inumlatiims in winter. The river 
has a direct ciuirse of 135 miles from its source to it^ 
mouth, from tho Sea of Tiberias G I miles; but from the 
iiuiiierons short bends which it makes, the length of tin* 
course is increased to 200 miles, and lieuco the average fall 
is diininished. From tho foot of Hermoii to Hulch it falls 
1134 feet, thence to 'Fiberias 897 feet, and from Tiberias 
to the Dead Sea t»G7 feet ; in all, 2998 feet in 20U miles, or 
nearly 15 feet per mile. Tho general rate of tho current is 
2 to 5 miles per hour, exclusive of ra]ads. 'riirough twenty- 
seven of these tho Atnericaii expedition, under Captain Lmch. 
dcbceiidcd in boats at considerablu risk. In this w.iy the 


.Jordan nccom])lislic«! its extraordinary de^cc-nt to the Iw'ttom 
of its depressed basin, 1298 feet beluw the level (f the 
Hejliterranean Sea. It fions lu-twccn steep wooded hanks, 
the upper surface forming a terraee, aeruss whiili the 
waters range during “tlie ^^^elling'.‘’ Ah-'M .’.oO L*et 
ahoNe this is a sccimd terraee on • ither ^ide. a- 1 ! wi stwards 
there are trao»‘s of several higher e-^. arp'iieM'. Tlie edgi*s 
of the terraee are in many ])l.ieev ml up !-y the rains and 
swollen lorrcr.l*', entering lateial'}- '-iitit i-'j*! ite»l conical 
mounds. I he sw< lliuus or Ii’ilIi ll"od'' take place in early 
summer, on tlie inidiiiig of tlie sno«s in Lehaiiou. anil .again 
after th«' r.iliis in tktidxr ae.il No\ ember. Ihe entiri' 
de]>rcssiHl \a1h y is c ilkd Id tihor by th>' Arabs; by the 
Hebrews it wa.s named Vaiden, or the descent. These ter- 
races. anil others in tlie valK} of the Jordan, .are no doubt 
due to the erosion of the wateit. during a long period, w In ii 
the levels ^^ere dilVerent, as the liigliest arc above any pov- 
.sible present levels of the stream when in greatest flood. 

JOR DAENS, JACOB, was born at Antwerp in 1 o9 1. 
lie studied under Adam van Nt>ort, and aKo received iii- 
striietions from Rubens, and frequently woikeil ^^ith him 
on large pictures. His pictures are distinguished by power- 
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ful, brilliant, and haniionious colouring, as well as know- 
ledge of chiaroscuro ; but he is deficient in elegance and 
taste ; he copied nature as he found it. He died in 1678, 
aged eight\-four. His works ai'c very numerous. 

JTOS'APHAT, ST., see Bari.aam. Under this title 
Buddha holds a place as a saint of the Roman Catholic 
Cliuroh. Probably the name comes through liotlhhiittra^ 
an epithet of Buddha, corrupted into Greek as loti^aphj 
and into Latin as Josaphat, 

JOSEPH, the founder of the most powerful* tribe of 
ancient Israel, >iz., Ephraim, and also of another of lesser 
importance, Manasseh. Ephraim occupied the centre of 
t!ie land, and an account of its boundaries is given in the 
I'.ook of Joshua (xvi. 1-10). The two tribes occupied a spaae 
of territory measuring about 55 miles from cast to west by 
70 from north to south, and the sitiution of the laiul 
occupied by the house of Joseph ” coiiibim'd both strength 
and fertility. It was this tliat enabled it to take the lead 
after the disruption of the kingdom, and it became the 
principal power in norlhern Israel. The story of the 
founder, recorded in (Genesis xxxvii. to 1., belongs to the 
earliest portion of the Pentateuch, and it includes portions 
of both the Jihovistic and Eloliistic inirrativos. It seems 
quite cei tain tliat Joseph arrived in Egypt under the Hyksos 
or sheplicid kings (probably about 180G me.), which ac- 
counts for his insistence with the Pharaoh of the time npoii 
the ‘;he]»lierd-life of his people as a recommendation. The 
l*h.\raoh ^^as Sutapepc Nubti, the last king but one of the 
s.xteenth dynasty, and last of the Hyksos. The date of 
tlie Exodus and the name of Pharaoh of the oppression are 
not yet determined. Many Eg}’ptologists seek to fasten the 
rliarge upon Raniscs II. (the Gieat), but it is apart from 
liis great character, and is put forward ou slender evidences. 

JOSEPH I., Emperor of Germany, succeeded his father 
Leopold I. in 17Uo. He inherited the War of the 
.''panish .Succession, and the allied armies under Prince 
Kugbiie and Marlborough were prosperous in his reign, 
Ihe battles of Ramilies, Uudenatde, and Malplaquct, the 
d* liverance of Turin by Prim e Eugiinc, the surrender 
of Napl^•^ to the Austrians, and the permanent footing 
obtained by the Arelulnke Cliarles in Spain, seemed to 
have iieaily decided the question, ulicn .Io«»eph died of 
tla* small-pox in Apiil, 1711, leaving his brother Charles 
VI.. the last male heir of the house of Ilapsbuig, to 
conclude the war. 

JOSEPH II., elde-t SfJii of Maria Theresa and of 
Francis of Lorrain**, was elected king of tlje Romans in 
1764. and in the following \ear, on the death of his father, 
he became emperor. During the lifetime of bis vigorous 
mother, he lia«l, howe\er, very little antliority in her 
hereditary domains. Jo*.»ph joined Frederick tijc Groat 
ami Catharine in the infamous measure called the first 
{•artition of Poland in 1772, wheieby, wliithout any just 
quart el, a large part of that country was sbaicd between 
the three plunderers. Jo^eph'a share was Eastern Galicia. 
Joseph joined Catharine of ltus>.ia in a war against Turkey, 
v.i.ich his general, Land.-n, carried on with success, taking 
Belgrade and other fortresses in 178ft But while the 
e:'ip».*ror was away with the troops, discontent grew’ up in 
Ilungarj' and in the Netherlands, which still remained a 
part of the Austrian dominions. At length the latter 
openly rt hi lled, and on the 22nd October, 1789, set up an 
ir.<in»eridei.t go\ eminent at Breda, while, the nobles ros<? hi 
H'aogary. Ihe reforms wl/icli Joseph liad so freely intro- 
duced went for naught among the people, who were far from 
appreciating or even understanding them. Joseph wras 
forced to muio practically all that he l»ad done, ami this 
basely un;:rat*‘ful n turn fijr bis benevolence, together with 
inueli injury recciNed to bis health during his Turkish cam- 
paign, broke his heart. He die<l ’20th February, 1790, and 
was succeeded as emperor by bis brother Peter U-opcild. 

Joseph w'as out of place a.s f-rnperor. He was a daring 


reformer and an ardent philanthropist. Long under the 
tutelage of the most astute princess of the t^iie, his mother 
Maria Theresa, he had observed closely the evils of the 
social body, and had determined upon remedies for them. 
On liis mother’s death in 1780, he at once began to put 
these remedies into force. Disgusted witli the supine 
lives of the clergy and the immorality of the convents, he 
suppressed 424 of these last, reformed the parish clergy, 
and proclaimed toleration for all creeds. Pope Pins VL, 
much .alarmed, hastened in person to Vienna; but although 
the people W’orc shocked by his sweeping changes, the good 
emperor had a spice of obstinacy in his composition, and 
neither for pope nor people would ho modify his schemes. 
Successful, as he fondly deemed, with the ehureh, he turned 
his h.and to the nobility, protected by most .shamefully unfair 
privileges at the expense of the nation at large. Ho tried 
also to reorganize the iidininist ration and suppn'ss tho 
numerous sinecures and other fat livings held exclusively 
by the nobility ; and he introduced a uniform system of 
government throughout all the Austrian dominions. 

If .foseph 11. had been a little less hasty he woubl have 
elVeeted far more ; benevolent and right-minded as he was 
he lacked the necessary Hnnnc.ss to force his derisions on 
an unwilling people, or tho necessary patience to train his 
people gradually to the acceptance of reforms. But i-oin- 
paring him with other princes, for instance with his sister 
the Queen of France (Marie Antoinette), we arc struck with 
the remarkable freedom, goodness, and originality of Joseph’s 
mind; and he is honoured more by posterity than he was 
in his lifetime. The hononrable friendship of the emperor 
with the composers Haydn and Mozuit is a characteristic 
tiait of him. 

JOSEPH BONAPARTE. King of Naples aiul after- 
wards of Spain. Sec Bo.v.vta un: 

JO'S£PHINB. THE EMPRESS, hrst wife of 
Napoleon Ibmapartc, was a native of the island of Mar- 
tinique in the West Indies. Her father, J(»sepli Tardier do 
Li ragerieqa Greole, w'as a lieutenant in the Frencli service, 
Marie Rose .Joseph T:\heher do la Pagerie, iisuaily called 
.los/qdiine, was born at Trois llcts in Maitinique in 
and fdiieated at a convent there, if education is the name 
for such an imperfect bringing-np. The family of the 
Vicomte .Mexandre de Beauhariiais, son of the sometime 
governor of Martinique, were so taken with the beautiful 
ignorant child of fifteen that they sent her to France to 
many liiiii (1779). But though Josephine w'as amiability 
itsilf. and extremely clever by nature in spite of her de- 
fective education, her Ijiisliand could not agree with her. 
When lier sem Eug^m* was born the quarrel rose to a great 
height, and Mailame do Beauhariiais sulhTcd cruel accusa- 
tions at tlio bands of her hu.sb.and, accusations which grew 
to such a pitch by the time of tho birth of her daughter 
lIortcn''C that the \iconite applied to the parleinent for n 
separation. His ayiplication was refused, How'ever, Jose- 
phine retiiinf’d to her parents in 1788. Beanhaniais h.ad 
liecoinc u ineinber of the Constituent As.scmbly, ami in 
1790 he wrote for his wife to rejoin him. In that timo 
of univcr.sal suspicion lie fell a victim, and was executed 
by fndf*r of the National Convention. Josephine now' fell 
into great difficulties, but the deputy B.arras was very good 
to her, and was rec-ognized ns the protector of tho lovely 
and unfortunate lady. When Napoleon Bonapnito h.ul been, 
.at Bunas’ suggestion, called to diVarin tin* revi;lte<l sections 
on tJie 1.3tb Vendeiniaire (nth October, 179/>). and thus 
had luconie tlie foremost man of the republic, be w’as 
accosted by a lad of ten or twelve, who asked the great 
general to deliver to him the .sw’ord of his father who had 
jicrishcd on the scaffold. Tlio genernl, touelied by bis 
tears, gave birn the sword, and received a vi»tit of thanks 
from M.'tdaino de Beauharnais the next day. She had now 
.surmounted her difficulties, was receiving help from Mar- 
tinique, W'os at her very loveliest, and moved in the best 
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Bocicty which PariH afforded. Bonaparte fell violently in 
love with her, tliouf'li he wan bix years her junior. Barras, 
far from pleatling previous rights, assisted his suit, and 
although everyone advised her against the mesalliance, for 
Bonaparte was miserably poor, and his traiibcciidciit abili- 
tii‘s were quite unknown, exi’cpt to a few professional 
friends, she consented to marry him in 1796. Napoleon 
on one occasion, shortly before the marriage, overheard 
the notary of Madame de Beauharnais caution her against 
marrying a man who had “ but Jiis cloak and his sword.” 
He never mentioned this circumstance, but in 1804, on 
the day of Ins coronation as emperor, he had this notary 
sent for and iihkcd, as ho stood ready robed, what he now 
thought of his “cloak and his sword?” — to the intenhC 
amazement, not uiimingled with terror, of both the notary 
and Josephine. But at the time the advantages were all 
oil tlie general's side. He made himself out a year older 
than the Irutli upon the marriage certificate, and Josephine 
tleducleil four years from her age. He left for Italy almost 
at once; but his wife joined him and shared the famous 
campaign with him, and after Marengo she played the 
queen in truly legal style at the little couit held at 
Montebello. She was of tin* greatest sen ice by her sweet 
inaniiei^ and graceful dignity in wiimiiig adlierents to her 
Imshand's cause. At a later ]j(*riod, while he was away in 
Egypt, she lived so unrestricted a life of gaiety that exag- 
gerated reports reaehed Napoleon (chiefly malicious inven- 
tions of his own brothers and sisters), and he returned to 
Fiance in the wmr.st possible mood. .Some friend of .lose- 
fdiiiie's warned her, and she Imriied to meet him, to he the 
first to engage his ear. Unfortunately she took one route 
across France and her liusband anotlier, so that they missed, 
and all the rancour of the Bonaparte family had full play. 
It was only after an aireeting scene between the children of 
.lost^jihine and Napoleon tiiat he consented again to recehe 
l.i r. Now followeil the consulate, then the coii'-ulale for 
life, and a never-ending round of state ceremoni.il", rudely 
biuslicd .aside by Napoleon but falling upon Josephine to 
b' ar, bad to lie arraiigcil and can'icJ out. She pl.iyed her 
j»ait to perfection, but her extravagance in dress was \ery 
gieat. Many quarrels on this subjrct .arose, more still upon 
N.ipoleon’.s lepeated and cynical infidclith s, her own hon-'C 
e\eii being Hot iT'^pected, and worse quariels tlian all upon 
.lo^epbine’s childlessness, so far as her second mairiag** 
was concerned. She began to he very unhappy. ’Ihe 
Bonapartes plied their brother with infamous aeciisaliou'. 
and funned every <inanel, and the d.»y of the eoronation of 
her husband as emperor w'as the wretehedest d.i} of her 
life. She felt her fate appro.aching. Lo\ing lier hushand 
temlcrly, and beloved by all .sive iiiin, her son looked on 
with sn*^pieion, her daughter (the (^neen <»f Hollaud, and 
mother of him \f)to beeame afleiwvards Na])oleon III.), whom 
slie had luanied to a Bonaparte in the vain liopi- of gain- 
ing a friend in that serried row of enemies, turning out 
through her open rupture with I.ouis a danger, in't a 
solace; her grandchildren, whom Napoleon was prepared 
to .'nh'pt, dying one after the other, the unhappy emj»ress 
waited only the moment of t!ie tyrant's decree. He signi- 
t'lcil it in his usual brutal iiiamKr by leaving her unattended 
at her entry to a public hall. The di\orce was ei\illy 
]>roelaimed by the i-inperor'a government, for the Fope 
lesolutely refused to grant an ecclesiastical divorce (lt:*09\ 
Napoleon married the Arehduchess Marie Louise of Austiia. 
.losephine retireil l.imented by everyone to Malmaisou. an 
estate she liad purchased during the consulate. She just 
lived long enough to know of Napoleon's banishment to Elba 
in April, 1814, and consulted her friends ns to whether, now' 
that Vautre (the FIrnpress Mario Louise) had abainloneti 
him, slie might not visit him there. But she was already 
sinking into the illness whieli was to carry her ofi', and she 
died in the following month. She had many faults, !»iit 
they were far uutw'eighed by her virtues; nud the works of 


Madame de R^musat (“ Memoirs,'* 1880), \itr chief laily, 
and of Bourricniie, Napoleon's confidential secretary, w’ho 
knew her more intimately than anyone, set lier forth in 
the most amiable light. When a young w’oinan she was 
exquisitely lovely, buti»he lost tin* whitencs.s of her teeth 
as she got older, and her smile was no longer so channing. 
She retained her consummate skill in die-'S and her un- 
rivalled grace to the hast. 

JOSK'PHUS, FLA VIUS. the Jewi-li historian, was 
horn at Jerusalem A.d. 37. By his motlurs side he was 
descended from the AMiionapan princes, and his father 
Matthias belonged to a liigli sacerdotal f.nnily. Jo'^eplms 
was brought up at Jerusalem with his brother Matthias. 
According to liis own account he was early celehiated for 
his learning: and after long study and experinieeof the 
tenets of dilierent sects, embraced those of the J*haii-<. s. 
About ibe year 6.3 he went to Rome on behalf of ((ita'ii 
priests wiiom Felix had sent there as prisoners on m.* 
sligJit pretext, and on tlie journey narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck. H.a\ing obtained their idea se through the aid of 
a favourite of the Emprc.vs Foppa-a he ictunied to .Fudea, 
where he sought to influence Ids countrymen in favour of 
peace. On the breaking out of the war, however, I:e acted 
witli great vigour as a commander against the Romans, 
until he was t.akcii prisoner by Vespasian, 67 a.d. aft'-r 
having defended the town of Jotapata to the la>t exticni- 
ity. Instead of being put to death, as was the fate 
of his companions, lie was received by V« •-pasian with 
honour, in consequence of his aitfnlly pri'nicting tl at Ves- 
piisian would shortly succeed Nero in the giacuiiueiil •>[ 
the Roman Empire. He was proMMit with litus at the 
siege of Jeriisah in. and eiideavourcil to prevail upon Ids 
couatrwnen to submit to the Romans. On the capture of 
the city. Titus clfcred to giant him anv thing he w)>lied. 
He .asked for the saued hooks and llie livts of Ids bi“tbcr 
and lift}* fiicnds. He received a huge estate in .lude.i, 
and upon going to Rome was adinitteii to tlie priv ilcui-s of 
a Roman citizen by Vespasian, wlio also gave him an annual 
jMMision and ajiartmcnts in his own liouse. Aft< r the d» atli 
of VespiiMan. continued !•> live in Rome In hieh favour 
with litus ami Doinitiau. The tiim-of hU death i" nm.Lr- 
lain ; he was alive at the latter eml of the lir^t c^ nturv. 
and probably at the beginning of the second. 

The tiist woik published by Jc.sephns was tlie l.i'tot} i f 
the “Jcwisli War;** it was originally wiiittii in tie- >mo 
( lialdaic langnagi* for the u^O of iho^t* Jews vvlio l.ved 
beyond the Enphiatc'.. Ho afterw arils ti msl.ited it into 
Ureck for the beiiellt of the leai ncii Romans. Many vears 
aftenv.ards. a.i>. 1*3, Josej-hns published ui <iie( k Ids gieat 
woik on the ** Antiipdtioh of the .Tews.*' Ili* aNo wiole 
“Two Ibnik** jigain-t Apion," in reply to tho*'(‘ lncik" who 
Cjiicslioutd the tinth t»f tin* earl} part of his woik on liu* 
“Antiquities of llu* .lews." 

The works of Joseplins have been frequently traii''ati.d 
into most of tlie im dein languages i,f Enn i.c. 1 i e leecg- 
idzed Engli'*li translation is by Whi-*tt ii. 

JOSH'UA Oi^b. .leliov..h l.iip'-). the uamo 

c»f the leader «f the l*'raelites after the death of Mo<es. 
He was of the tribe of Ephiaim. and i" mentioneil first in 
connection with the war again*'t the Amalekites f^Exod. 
wii. 9). He was afteiwnids sell cted as one of the spies 
who were sent to exploie tin- land of Can.ian, and was ap- 
point! d by Moses to sncceeil him ill the ieadersldp aftt^r 
ids own death. In the capacity of leader he displaved 
miieli courage and wisdimi, and .after gre.rt successes 
gained for the Israelites a fiim hold upon the hind. He 
died at the .age !>f 110 veai*', .and was buried at Ids own 
inheritance of Timnath serah. 

I'lie Book i*f Joshua camtaius an account of the conquest 
of Oanaan in one complete narrative, which extend^ Inui 
the coiimiencement to the end of the twelfth chajttiT: an 
account of the division of the land aimmg the tubes ..od 
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familit’s of the nation, and finally describes the last days 
and death of Joshua himself. Nothins:j is known as to the 
aiithorNliip of this book, and opinions are greatly divided 
as to the date of its composition. By the rabbis and the 
CbriNtian fathei*s the compositioneof the book with the 
exception of the closing section, was ascribed to Joshua 
him;<elf. By later commentators it has been ascribed t<» 
the eldeis after Joshua, to Samuel, to Jeremiah, and to 
an unknown writer of the post-exilian period. It bears 
unmistakable evidence of being a compilation from some 
earlier records, some of which have been inserted bodily 
into tho book, and which have all the appearance of having 
been written by eye-wit nes.ses. Thus it speaks of the 
harlot Kahab as dwelling in Israel even unto this day 
(vi. *2o), while in another place we read of the mountains of 
Judah and the mountains of Israel (xi. 21), which shows 
that this pa'isago was written after the division of the 
nation into the two kingdoms had taken place, a period 
500 years later than the time of Joshiuu It is also evident 
that the documents termed the Klohisticand the Jeliovistic 
have both been drawn upon for the composition of this 
book, and there is »>iie incident at least for which the 
iinthority of tho lost Book o[ Ja^her is ipioted (x. 12-1*1). 
The most probable theory as to the authorship of this book 

that which makes it the woik of several hands, an 
oi iu'inal document having been at different times redacted 
by didereiit idilors, and tliat it owes its prosi-nt fonn to 
tho compilers of the period subsequent to the exile. 

The canonical authority of the hook has never been dis- 
j nted, and in all MSS. of the Old restament it immediately 
kHows the Pentateuch. 

JOS QUIN or JOSSE DES PRES, or Ciufifjmno (hi 
Prat^i, in the Italianized hoiii of his name, a distingui‘*lie<l 
iiivtsical e( !iipo-er of the early Netherhnds school, wa> boin 
in th miadic the thirty enth eentniy, ami studied under 
ohLiiliiim or Ockeghem, at St. Martin's of Toms, in the 
rhi ir of Loui- XI. tf France. lie arrived at Rome as a 
!Ltmb«*r o* the papal choir under Sixtus IV. (who is for ever 
famous by his Sistine, i.p. Sixtine, Chapel), and was singing 
and writiii:; th»-rc ill 1*1S1 wlieii Sixtus died. There are 
.••.*\»Mal fU* h's iiias-.rs ill MS. in theSisliiie Library of Mu'^ic, 
but lhe\ are not at pie^tht allowisl to b** inspected. He 
w IS by far ll.e n.('*‘t popular c< ini»«is»*r of his age, and Baini 
sa}'' tl.at bi‘f«-re Pah'trlna came nothing was t<» be hf‘ard 
b’.it Jf '•qr.'.n in may cniintry wIim'c iim'-ic wa.s loVed. At the 
iit.ith <•! Sixtus, J^ sqniii to Ferrara, and ''t.i\ed some 
tane w.rh tlie gn it Duke Herenles. '^I'heneo lie went tf> 
I*ar.‘<. ai.d wa^ in great favour with Louis XI I, He w.a.s a 
witty feil'.w. I'f-r instance, \\heii the king desired to .shine 
In inu«:ic. i.utu ithstanding his inability to sing a note in 
lime. .To-quin ncer.mjtli'shed his desire. Tlie piece i*, still 

• \tant, the vr in ii carefully coTifmod to one note all 
the w.iy thrf ngh. At the clo^e of his life Josqnin tf»ok ser- 
vice with the Iiimperor Maximilian, uho gave him a canoiiry 
at Conde. and hen* lie di»*«i. according to an f'ld copy of his 
< : 'tapii. in 1521. Henry \'llf. loved .To-^quin's mtisie, and 
Ai !;•• Boleyn collected miuli of it. ami learned it while she 
;■ n il in Fra.nce, .lo'-qiiin is the ohicst writer of whom a 

• quiiitity of his composition-^ has come down to us. 

JOSS STICKS are small reeds covered with the dust 

• f f -i'-nb roiis Woods and biini'Ml before idols in China. 

JO TA ('pronounced rhota, tho rk being guttural, as in 
th*- S* iti h /oc//), a f liaracteristic dance of Northern Spain. 
It r< * ifibbs the waltz distantly, but i.s far morfi vigorous 
and fjee, and gives opportunity for invention of new' steps 
as th» daii*!*' progrc'-ses. Each province has it.s traditional 
vari.ttion of the j*.ta both in tune and in dance. The jota 
of Ar.igon is c*yii*idfred th** best. It is ilanccd in pairs, and 
the chatter of * ast inet*-, tlie snapping of fiilger.s, and the 
clapping of hamU ar*- l.eM desirable .'is accompaniments to 
the guitar and the simpbi vocal nffrains which fonn the 
instrumental accoinpauiinent of th*: dance. 


JOUGS^ an instniment of punishment formerly in use 
in Scotland and in some parts of tho Continent. The 
jougs, ciillcd also jnggs or gogg$^ consisted ?f an iron ring 
or collar fastened to a wall or post by several iron links. 
The collar opened by a hinge, and the culprit’s neck was 
seciircil ill it by means of a staple and ])adlock. This form 
of punishment was in use for civil and ecclesiastical offences. 
Though the use of this instrument has for a century been 
discontinued, it may still be seen in some few country par- 
ishes of Scotland hanging to the churebyard walls. 

JOULE, one of the electric elements, named in the 
modern fashion after a distinguished physicist. The joule 
is the heat-element of electricity, and one joule represents 
the amount of heat generated by one watt (f.c. of a 
horso-poiver) in a second ; or in a strictly electrical way, a 
joule may be defined as tlie quantity of heat gener.iti'd by 
an ampere Howing through an ohm for one second. Tho 
joule^ the the weber (unit of pole) and the gauss 
(unit of field) are terms due to Dr. Siemens when presi- 
dent of the British A.ssoeiatioii in 1882. 

JOULE'S EQUIVALENT. It has always been 
difficult to measure heat-power. Tlie amount of heat 
absorbed by a body is not ineasun'd accurately by its tem- 



perature, as at certain points heat goes to store up energy 
in the body (latent lie.it, (ie.), and does not m.anifr^t it.'^rlf 
by a rise in temperature, yet whatever heat is ahs<»rbed by 
a lw<ly will be under suitable eonditioiis given up ag.aiii by 
that body, and can tliereforc be made to tio work. Tho 
question remained, liow much w'ork ? 

'Ih** ex]»eriiiients of Joule wore carried on from 1842 to 
18111. The :ippar.at us employed is shown in tho .accom- 
panying sketch. It consi.st.s (»f two principal portions, a 
box containing water, in whicli a paddle, by iin-ans of its 
rot.ation, pro«luces .an increa.se of Icmperatnrc throiigli the. 
friction of its solid ji.artieles against the fluid partieles of 
tin* water, and an arrangement by which a do.soi-uiling 
wi'ight produces a rapid motion which is transferred t*> tlie 
rotation of the paddle, and thus manifested ns lieat. 'I'here 
.are eight .sets of p.addlcs revolving bctwci'n four slaliomiry 
vaiie.s, llitw preventing the whirling of the liquiil. Tlio 
peg, is w'ithdraw'ii when it is wislied to wind up the 
weight without moving the p.addles. Tlie heat produeeil 
in the axles of the pulleys is allowed for. A thermometer 
gives tlio temperature of the water. The radiation and 
conduction of heat arc prevented as f.ar .as possible, and 
inea.‘'urcd when existing, and the lie.it -equivalent of tho 
work is thus deduced .as being 772 foot-pounds of energy 
required to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1° Fahr., 
or, what is the saino thing, 1.3!K) foot-p<junds to raise it 
1"" C. This is equivalent to 424 kilognunmetres required to 
raise 1 kilograiiimo of water I'^C., the French unit of heat. 
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The above is the valne of tlje mechanical equivalent of 
heat nhn.'illy , accepted in thi.s country, and known as 
Joule’s equivalent; it is not, however, so universally ac- 
cepteil on the Continent, when; some recent deductions 
have made it somewhat lar;;er. In formulao of thermo- 
dynamics j thcreforo stands for 772 (or 1390). If we 
take tlie ^;raimnc-de^'ree-centif;rade for our unit of heat, 
:ind the j^raminc-centimetre for our unit of work, then the 
value ofy will be 42,400. If we take the graininc-dogree 
find vr}^ as our units then the valve of J is given in the 
C.C.S. system; this value is of course 981 times 42,400, 
or 41*0 millions. The first law of thcrmo-dynarnics is that 
the w'ork equals the degree of heat multiplied by Joules 
equivalent, /.e. the well-known formula \v» J ir. 

JOURDAN, MARSHAL, a soldier of fortune in the 
rrench army, and one of Napoleon’s fav(iurite generals, 
was born at Limoges, 29th Apiil, 17C2. lie first ciibaed 
the aimy as a. private soldier in 1778, became a ehef-de- 
batailhui in 1791, and soon rose to bo general of divi.<ion. 
In this position he successfully commanded the aimies of 
Ardennes, the North Moselle, the Sanibre and Meuse, the 
l>annbe and Italy, and was present at tlie battles of 
^^attignies, Arlon, the capture of Charleroi, the battles of 
i leuius and Aldenhovon, the eapture of liiiissels, Namur, 
L«iU\.»in, Lit?g<*, Cologne, I’rankfurt, the passage of the 
llliine, He was governor of Naples in iSOtJ, liaving 

been previoii'^ly ereiile<l a marshal of the empire. In 1811 
lie w.vs govt-rnor of Madrid and major-general to the King 
of Spain, Joseph lionapartc, with whojn he sustained a 
ti-rrible defeat at Vittori.i by the allie^l troops nntler the 
M.injuis cif Wellington. After this he retired from acti\e 
military duty, and lemained so with little interval until 
the lesturation the rMiurbon.*^, when be beeairie a e<»nnt 
jiiid .1 j>ei r of rr.mee, iri.*nfral-in-ehi<*f of tlie aiiny of tie* 
JIliin«\ govein(«r <jf the Invalides, &e. Ho <lied m 1^3J. 
JOUSTS. S.- ,li srs. 

JUAN, DON. Sie (llOVANM, I)n^. 

JUAN FERNANDEZ, ISLAND OF. Sm Fi k- 
>AMii /. .Ir x.v. 

JU'AREZ, BENITO PABLO, ITcsid. nt of the Ke- 

])Ulilie of Mexico, was a full-blooded .Mexiean of tlie Ind: »!i 
n.ilion of the 'I’atapeco**. He was born near in 

istn;. Ho studied profonndly at tin* institnl** of ait^ and 
St i<‘nces as a xoinig man, was a member of tlse It-gislaviu** 
at twenty-eight yars i*f age, and ]Mofosv.ii- i,f canon I.iu- at 
twenty-nine at < »a\aea. He lapitlly as mmui .is I..* 

ado]jl<d a polifieal career. He was g^/^elnor of Oaxi a 
from 1817 to 1852, and w'.as ennsideied of such dangerous 
importance as to be banisheil by Santa Anna in ISo.’J, j 
wlieii the new constitution was pr<*clainied. In 1 8 Jo he 1 
asslsteil in the iiiMirreetion of Alvarez, whom he serveil as I 
minister of jusfree and foieign airairs in the new govern- j 
im nt, and reaeheil at last the presidem-y in 18J.8. He was 
nnal)Ie to hell his power against Zulo.ag.i and the ehuieli 
jiarty in the civil war vvliieh now ragoil, and letired to Vera 
<Tuz at the heginniug of 18o9, Mii anion being locoguizvd | 
.ns presi«leiit in sneees»ion to Zuloaga by the liniopean 
poweis: but in the following April Jiiaivz was recoeui/.od 
:is president bv the United States. Mirainon besieged liiiii 
in Vera Cruz in March, 18G0, but was totally dcfcatid by 
him in the following August at Valulji.ilani, and retreated 
to the city of Mexksi. .Inarez again defeated Mirainon at 
S.m Mignelito, and drove him ont of the country. Mirainon 
escajicd to Spain, and Juarez entered the eity of Mexico, 
l8iil. He W’as re eleeti d jiivsiilent in June, 18(51, and at 
once decreed the suppre'^siou of religious orders and the 
resuiniition of tin-ir property by the state, further deelaiing 
a suspension of state-payments for the time. This hroughl 
about a eonvention between England, France, and Spain 
for a eombined intervention in the interests of the Euro- 
jiean creditors of Mexico (London, October, 18»;i), and 
the Spanish forces arrived in December, the British ami 


French in Jannary, 1802. The chief places tverc occupied, 
and Juarez began negotiation.s. Suddenly tlie French 
refused to negotiate with him, whereupon tho Britisli and 
Spanish witlnlrew, and l-'iaiici^ dfclarcd w’ar on her own 
.account, April, 1802.» In July, 1803, the country w.is 
sufficiently under French dominaticn fi<r the Empire of 
Mexico to be proclaimed, and the nnliappy Maximilian, 
archduke of Austria, was the scneieign selected. Tlie »*x- 
pre.sideiit Miramon came back to Mexico with Maximilian, 
and served him in various capacities. .luarcz gallantly 
contested the country, but bad to give np tij^- struggle, and 
fora long time w.is in hiding. Ihc French, J^lr.s^rd by 
European complications, withdrew in 18CG,ami M.ixiiailian’s 
power fell at once. .Juarez reappeared, Mexico wa-> be- 
sieged, Lopez delivered the unhappy emperor into hi-, hands, 
and Maximilian and Miramon were shot )>y tlif‘ord'-i' of 
Juarez at Queretaro in June, 1867. In the next month 
Juarez entered Mexico in triumph, and as his term of olb* <• 
had expired he was at once again elected pre'«ideut of the 
restored republic, lie retained the presidency till lii.s dfatli 
in July, 1872. 

JUB'BULPORB. See Jahalpi'i:. 

JUBILEE, THE YEAR OF. Aecordiug to the 
provKsions of tlie Levitical law of the Jews, evi ry scMTith 
year was sabbatic, and during tlie year the land was to 
remain untilled and its fruits ungathered, except by the 
poor, thou Ldi hunting, building, ])astoial and coiniii' n ial 
I duties might be pursued :is u'^ual. N\ 1 )»'Ti s' ven t’jri* 
j seven years bad been e(.unted. tliu next or iiftli*tli y< .ir wa-. 
to be a year of liberty, and in addition t » tl.e c- '•-allo.i of 
agricultural labour all Hcbiew slaves wtu** to r« c. ive t!.*-’!- 
fieedoin. tliongh fondgn slaves v.er** to remain r'i’i.ii,. n 
■ for ever. All the land sold dining tlie picceding lif:y 
\* irs was to be returned to tlu* “I'llei's with LLil.i’'a 
tioiis. dedined Lev. xxv. 32-.‘> 1. and mortj.ig'd J in<U w< :<• 
to be returned without charge. Hou^t■s in waibd cii.ts 
w« r** exempt* d from the prewi'-ioU'^ th'.' l.iw, mi l 
sold, if n»>t ledfcnnd withiu t-n** u-ar, tie*y bt'. imo tl.-- 
p» nnanent propi-rtv of tla* purclia''* i. Tin* dc-’giwt tb'- 
1 ivv sciiiis to have been to jijs.'-f rve m :n» tir.ng bk-* c ;n d.itv 
in the (lUtwanl eiicirn^rans'^ of ti.e pe..]>n'. a*. 1 to p*. v. nt 
undue acquisition of tl.e biinl lU the put oi ti.o w« t.t 
AiToiding to Jo-*i pi. us di‘bt'> Wire rdiiltti i w*'';i ll.-- > ■ '' 
*>f jubilee came, but ll i'. In m t miut’.onol in tb- ' i 
Testament. Xi* trace i-an i»e fuu’ol in IKi'ii-w ii'-t -i; ■ f 
tlii^ l.iw Laving evei bt-eii «)bs - 1 vtd In pia«'!i*‘e u;* tit • 
time of the exile, ami after that cvini tin- 1 limndi'ts .v i 
rahhin*; aie .igri«*d that tlioUL’li the iublbe ycai> wm* 
c.ilrulab'd the provivjoiis of Hie I.ivv wen* not oli-etvt 1. 
riiilologists are not agued as to tin* meaning of th.** l*T’n 
jubilee, hut the opinion most gemrally n-eeivnl dn-M '• it 
fiom Hob. tfohtl, ;i jovful blast from the tiuurpet * i r.ru’s 
born. 

In the Rom.vu Calln-lie Chmvb the yo- < f iab.'.oe 
is a fe.'.tiv’al held evi-ry twenty-live ve.iis. r. i n i koiied 
from Ullli^tmas t»i <J'lai''tnias. I'l.*’ ih't iiistinition 
of tills year dati's from l.’iOO, when e b-'nilacc VUI. 
publi.'<hi'd a bull iii which the pb n.o.y i.i.iulgi'iicc piv- 
^ioll^ly granted only to Ihovc win* wc'.t on cni-adc was 
extended to .ill tliose vl:,> .iuiing i o. uteiinial year shouhl 
g*» oil pilgrimage to IJoino, and while llicic ilevoutly I’onfcss 
and rejMSil of their ‘‘ins. and vi'il tiflceu times the cUiuvhos 
of St. IVler and St. I’liil. Kesidents at Rome could ob- 
tain the same privih'ge l*v paving thirty visits dining the 
same peri.id. The invitation of the Pope w.\s accept« i 
with wtnulcrfid cutlinsusui, and it is said about 2 .iH''O.Oim) 
penson.s visited Jo ine dining that year. It had be* ii 
oiiginally desigiio.l to ob>ervo the jubilee only i'Uce c.i 
'■ a century, but Ulemoiit VI. reduced the ]»erii>d to lifiy 
ve.irs aiul held it in 13,‘iO. Urban VI. connuuuied 
jiiiolber jubilee in 1:>S9, on a curions c:ilciilalii'n wl.uii 
based itself upon the inclusion of thirty-llnve vear-:, tlie 
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length of the life of the Saviour upon earth, and this 
jubilee was held by Boniface IX. (Urban haring died) 
in 13110. Nicholas V. again restored it to the even 
fifty years in 1450; and finally in 1470 (preparing fur 
1475) Paul 11. fixed it at twenty-fite years. It h.as been 
punctually observed at each recurring period with the ex- 
ception of the year 1800, the last jubilee being observed in 
187.5. In the later observances of the jubilee, the pilgrimage 
to Rome has been dispensed with, and the privileges of the 
year have been awarded to the faithful on the perfonnance 
of certain specified works at home. In addition to the 
ordinary jubilee the Pope h.as the power to appoint .an 
extraordinary festival of this kind whenever the neccsMtics 
of the church may render such a coiuse benclici.il. 

JU'DAS^ JUDE'A. See Ji:\vs; Palkm ink. 
JU'DAISBI. Sec .Tkws. 

JU DAS BKACCABAB'US. See MAcrAiiKK-:!. 

JU'DAS TREE is a tree so 

called from ;» tradition that it was upon a plant of it that 
Judas hai>ged himself. It is common in the south of 
Europe and the East. It belongs to the order Lfgu- 
mixus-f:, and is readily distingniNhed by its simple glabnuis, 
kidiiry-'«haped leaves, and fiom the llowcrs of a bright pale 
led apjiearing before the leaves, which are blui>h-green 
above and sea-green on the umler surface. It is haidy in 
England, and will tiovver well if gniwn ag.iiiK^t a wall or 
in sheltered position. It is a low tree witli a flat spread- 
ing lieail. The wood is beautifully veined, and takes a 
good poii>h. Tlic flower-bad> aic pickled in vinegar, and j 
the flowers iU'e mixed with salad. i 

JUDE, THE EPISTLE OP, one of the smallest and 
m(»st coiilroverted of tlie books of the New Testament. It ^ 
professes to be'vrittdi by a hrotl.’cr of .Tames, and some I 
coimnentat^Ts liave identified the author with the apostle : 
.Tilda** Lebhicns or 'Ihaddanis. The writer, however, in 1 
verse 17 seems to distingutsh l^im^clf from the apostles, j 
and the most probable opinion is that which in.akes him j 
one of the “ brethren of Jesus” (Acts i. 14), and the 
brother of daim-s tlie bishop of .Icru'*alem. The references 
in the book slmw that it was designed for tlic use of Jewi.**!! 
Chri'^tian*!. and it quotis from two apocryphal books, the 
•* As'‘nnjptioii of M<i>es,” and the Book of Enoch.” It was 
one of tlie bouk< maiked doubtful by the fathers, and tlie 
first allu-ion to it is found in the writings of Clemens 
Alexan.lilnus (lfl5-2*20). It is included, however, in the 
canon of Muratori, the date of whicli is assigned to the 
vear 17U A.i»., and it was acecplcd as c,anonic.al by the 
council of Eaodicea. a.i>. .Since the Reformation doubts 


for anything done by them as judgo.s, but they may be pro- 
secuted ill Parliament. Nor arc they liable to an action 
for any error in judgment or for wrongful imprisonment, 
at least when they are acting within their jurisdiction. 
Judges are punishable for bribery by loss of ofticc, fine, 
and imprisonment. The powers and duties of judges would 
form the subject of an elaborate treatise. Without unduo 
boasting it may be safely asserted that the English bench 
of judgi's is tlie most learned, dignified, and honounable 
company of state officials in existence. 

In Scotland the term judge is properly applied to those 
who sit in the supreme civil and criminal courts ; but it 
may also be applied to those sitting in inferior courts, such sis 
sheriffs, magistrates of burghs, &c. The judges of the 
suprtMiic courts and sheriffs are appointed by the crown, 
and the rules as to their tenure of offiee and removal thoro- 
from are the same as in the c.ase of the English judges. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE, in military matters, an import- 
ant functionary, appointed to officiate ns public prosecutor 
oil every general court-martial formed for the trial of olli- 
cers and soldiers accused of a breach of the Articles of War. 
1*here .are different kinds of judgos-.advocate, as the judge- 
advocate-gencral, who is appointed under the sign-manual; 
the judge-advocate deputed by commission from the crown; 

! the deputy judge-.ndvocate, acting under the authority of 
I the judge-advocatc-general ; and the oflieiating jndge-advo- 
i cate, who is appointed by commanding officers abroad. 

! 'l‘he judge-.advoc.ate of the forces stationed in L<jnih)n is 
regarded as a civil officer, and allowed a salary from the 
civil department. The office is generally held by an ex- 
perienced barrister in the confidence of the crown. 1 he 
duties of a judge-advocate are to register and record all the 
.acts of a court-martial, and all the evidence, as nearly its 
practicable in the exact words of the witne‘*';es; to advise 
the couit on points of law, of custi»m, and of fonn; and to 
call their attention to any deviation from the st^et rules of 
order. It is also his duty to note down the opinion of each 
member of tlie court-martial as he delivers it, whether for 
j or .against the prisoner; but he is hoimd not to disclose the 
vole or opinion of any particular member. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENEBAL is the supreme 
judge in tlie administration of martial law’, lie is also the 
legal iidviser of the coininander-in-chief ami tlie secretary 
of state for war. The salary is £20UO a year, and the 
holder of the oflice must be a member of the House of 
Commons and of the ministry. The deputy jndge-adyo- 
! cate-gi neral is an officer holding a temporary eommission 
! .as public i»rosecutor in every court-martial, at a s.Uary of 


a** ti; its e.inonicity have been txpn ssed by several eminent 
I r.inrr.entators, among whom Grotin**, Luther, Galvin, and 
Michaelis may be mentioned, but it Ifas been defen<led by 
many others. "Ihe object of the writer .‘-eems to be idenli- 
c.il with that of the author of the Second Epistle of Peter, 
and the larger portion of the Ejii-tle of Jude (verse .3-lfi) 
eorre^pomls very nearly both in language and .‘*uhject with 
‘J Peter ii. l-ltb 

JUDGE (from the Enneh which is fioin the 

Latin judtx^, A judge in England and W'ale*i is a man 
who presides in a court duly constituted, declaies the law 
in all matters that are tried before' him, and pronounces 
sf’itence or judgment according to law. Some jmlges aie 
called recorder.-, and there are other nanu s, but the name 
«iof ^ not alter the nature of the oflice. W’hen the judges 
Miiipiv ,irc .“poken of, the judges of the Supreme Court of 
.1 uM \< e ar** meant. '1 he judges arc appoinleil by the erowii. 
They h(,Id tljcir office during good behaviour, and notwith- 
standing tlie dtmise of the crown. They can be removed 
by the crown on the address of l>oth liouscs of Parliament. 
Retiring pen-iiiiis ait* gi\tn to the judge.s under various 
Acts of Parliament. 1 he highe.st retiring pension is X5000, 
which may be granted by the crown to the lord-chancellor 
upon his resignation. Judgt a are not liable to prosecution 


j Xiouo. 

I JUDGES, the title of a canonical hook of the Old 

i Testament which gives nn account of the liistory of the 
Israelites from the death of Joshua to that of Samson. 
The events of the history are grouped round six of the 
heroes (i.e. Shnphttiin^ in Hebrew, a word similar to the 
t«*riii used to designate the Phoinician dictators, who were 
styled Snjfttca), who at different periods were raised up 
to d*4ivcr the people from oppression. Thf‘re are two iii- 
troduetions to the hook (cliap. i. 1 and chap, ii. <>), and 
then follows an account of a scries of revolts on tlie p.art 
of the people against Jehovah, his chastisement of their 
reb»*llion, and their subseiiuent return and deliver.ance. 
Tlieso extend to the end of the fifteenth chapter, and the 
chi.sing section of the book is made up of the two srparato 
btorie.s of Mieah and tlic Danitrs, and the Levite and tho 
tribe of Benjainin. With regard to tlio authorship of this 
book nutliing is known, and there are but few passages iu 
it from which the date of its composition may be inferred. 
The use of the phrase “ uuto this flay ” (ehap. xv. ID) im- 
plies tt period distant from the time of Samson, whilo 
references such as chap. xvii. 6 show that the writer lived 
either during the period of the monarchy i»r subseijueiit to 
it. If the phrase “ until the day of the captivity of tho 
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land ” (I'liap. xviii. 30) be taken to refi:r to the exile, the 
final rcdaction^f the book must be placed after that event. 
Whatever date is assigned, however, to the final composi- 
tion or shaping of this book, it is evident that the sources 
of its narrative are derived from some of the most ancient 
traditions and records preserved by the nation. These 
records, fragmentary and imperfect though they may bo, 
are yet of the highest value to students of Jewish history, 
and they afibrd glimpses of the earlier condition of the 
nation wliich can be found in no other part of the Old 
Testament. 

In the study of this book it must bo remembered that it 
is not, properly speaking, a connected liistory, but rather a 
collection of liistorical traditions grouped together with a 
religious purpose, by one who lived at a period much later 
tlian the events lie uses for his book. The chronology of 
this hook when compared with that of the Book of Kings 
presents unusual diihcultics in the way of reconciliation. 
The sum of the dates given reaches 410 years, and the 450 
years referred to by Paul (Acts xiii. 20) is obtained by 
adding forty years for Eli, who comes after Samson, but in 
tin* First P.ook of Kings (vi. 1) 480 years only is allowed 
for the time between the exodus and the foundation of the 
temple. Several arbitrary methods of reconciling the figures 
havi; been adopted by ooiiimeiitators, generally proceeding 
on the supp<tsiti(jii that the narratives in the Book of Judges 
only refer to parts of the country, and that some of tlic 
leaders there mention<‘d may have been contemporaries. 
The eanonieal authority of tliis book has never been dis- 
puted. Ill the Hcbn“w MSS. it is placed as in the 
Authori^sed Version, immediately after the Book of Joshua. 
Its histories are referred to in the New Testament by tlie 
writer of tlie Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 32). 

JUBGS'S CHAMBERS, an ofiice attaolied to the 
Queen’s Bench division of tlic High Court of Justice, where 
the judge, assisted by masters, hears applications in his 
room relative to the preliminaries of cases maturing for 
trial. It is also used for summary trial in cases of inter- 
pleader uliere the amount is under £o0. 

In Scotland the hi 11 -chain her discharges similar functions. 

JUDGMENT. in law, is tlie sentence pronounced by 
the court upon tlic matter in the record, and the remedy 
juvserihed by law' for the redress or punishment of injuries, 
tlie suit or prosecution being the vehicle by which the 
injiiry is brought before the court. Judgments arc given 
under four lieads of issues : on demurrer, where the fact.s 
arc admitted by the parties, and the law determined by 
the court ; on verdict, w'here the law is admitted and tin- 
fact disputed ; by confession or default, where the defend- 
ant admits both the law and the fact; and on nonsuit or 
retraxit, where llie plaintiff is made to acknowledge that 
neither the law^ior the facts aro suflicient to support his 
case, and theiefore has to abandon the prosecution. 

Judgments are either interlocutory or final. Iiiterlocu- | 
tory judgments include all those which arc given on acemmt ; 
<if tlio incomplete state of the case as brought before the 
court, and which do not go to the absolute merits of the 
case: such as jiulgincnts on pleas of abatement. But the 
largest class to which this term is applied are judgments 
wliii'li decide the right between tlie parties, but require 
some other proceeding to determine the amount to be re- 
covc-n*d. This proeeeding is commonly a wTit of inquiry, 
directed to the blieriff, who impanels a juryi proceeds 
to assess tlie amount of damages to which the party in 
uhose favour the interlocutory judgment has been given is 
entitled. If, however, the suit is for a specific thing or 
sum, and the decision of the court determines whether the 
jdaintiiV is or is not entitled to recover the remedy he sues 
for, the judgment is final. 

Tlie late Acts affecting judgments are the 18 & 19 Viet, 
c. 15, the 23 & 24 Viet. c. 38, and 23 & 24 Viet. c. 115 ; and 
the Act which came into operation on the 29th July, 18fi5, 


provided that no judgment (including registered decrees, 
orders of courts of equity, bankruptcy, and other orders, 
having the operation of a judgment), statute, or recognizance 
shall affect any land of whatr-ver teimre until such land shall 
have been delivered in cxceuti«>n in pursuance of such judg- 
ment, &c. ; and that every such execution shall be registered 
in the name of the debtor instead of in the name of the credi- 
tor; and every creditor to whom tin* land lias Ix-eii delivered 
in execution shall be entitled to an order of the. Clianecry 
division, to be obtained in a summary manner, for the sale 
of tlie debtor's interest in such land ; and any other creditors 
with a charge on such land shall be scrvcil with notice of 
the order for sale, and the proceeds of such sal*- shall ho 
distributed among the persons entitled thereto acrording 
to their respective priorities. This is a most irnpfnt.mt 
ainendment in the law of judgments, ami will les-on mm-ii 
tlie difficult questions which have often arisen between a 
purchas<*r of land and a judgment creditor. Still tla^ 
questions that arise are intricate, and it would he difficulr 
oven in an elaborate treatise to say exactly what is th'* 
effect of the diffrrent Acts referred to. 

In criminal proceedings, after trial the defcml-int c.in 
move ill arrest of judgment at anytime before jmlgment is 
prononnecd; but this can only be done upon error appe.'iring 
oil the fare of the record, and no motion of this sort can 
he made in the defendant’s absence, unless a verdict 
found in which the jnry re^c^^'c a point for the considera- 
tion of the court. A^t«-r the judgment is recorded. s\ writ of 
erriir is iicces*;ary Vx-fore it cancitiier h«*re\»*rs*M or ahnn-il. 
Formerly no judgment affecting the liberty of the individual 
could be jirononnced in hi-s absence; but tins has been 
altered by the 11 Ge*--. I\’. & 1 Will. IV. c. 7U. which 
enacts that, upon trial.s for ft-lonie-s or inisdcmcanour*^. 
judgment may be pronounced >\hethcr the person affi.'Ctcd 
be present or absent, except only in such c.ises of infor- 
mation filed by leave of the court, or in cases of iiiforina- 
! tion fih*d by the attorney gener.il wdicro he prays that 
I judgment may be posiponctl. The judgment of tlie court 
I extends to the life and liberty of the offend'-r, according 
to tix* punishnienl decreed to theotleiu-e ngiinst w)ji«-h the 
judgment is delivered, lii some cases it exteiiils to th** 
c«mipensatiou by forfciluie of the lands or g('ods, or both, 
of the ofiVnder ; others induce a di-abilily of holding otficcs 
or fix a lasting stigma on the oll’ender; and a large ]>ro- 
I'lortion are merely pecuniary by stated or disci* lion.irv 
tine's. 

In .Scfitland all judgments may be brought umhr the 
review of .a superinr coiiit. except those pniuouncid by 
the Court of Ju.stieiary, or iiulei*s it is otheivvise piovith-d 
by statute. 

JUDGMENT, in pliil«*sophy, is <iue of the great i>pcr- 
ations of the intellect. Tl'.e mind h.aving formed concepts 
proceeds to decide whether a given ca.se comes im-lcr the 
concept. Thus h.aving the concept of red w** judge that a 
stone is red. When we compare judgments and * volve t»thor 
judgments fnun them wc reason. 

Judgment is therefore the operatltoi uf the mind by 
which it produces a .stattinent or piv»po>ition, and a state- 
ment is always compo^ed of a general notion (predicate) 
and a p.artienlar instance (subject "I; such a.s tlie statement, 
‘"This .stone (subject) is red (predu‘at**\” True judgments 
arc therefore synthetical since th.cy eonneet two concepts 
together; hut tliere i** a class of statements which are 
only judgments in verbal fnm, as when part of the con- 
cept is set out fur some logical reason, and these are ana- 
lytic.al, not synthetical. If inste.ad of saying “this st.uie is 
red ” we h.\d said “ this stone is heavy,” we should have given 
an analytical judgment, that is no (true) judgment at all, 
for heaviness is merely a part of our complex ooncejd ** a 
stone.” Judgments are in their essence affirmative; that 
is, we state a connection to exist or not to exi.st bctwciMi 
subject and predicate, and since cither one or the otluT 
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case must be true we have in making judgments to choose 
between two statements. We must either feel that ‘‘ this 
stone is red ’* or that ‘‘this stone is not red” when our 
attention is called to its colour; that is, even in making 
the simple statement that it is red, we have ipjto facto 
judged, and excluded all other colours. Rut here comes 
in a state between rigid affirmation and negation; and 
this state of indecision is called belief when it inclines 
to the affirmative and active side, and doubt when it inclines 
ti* the negative and inactive side. Relief is the atmospliere 
of tlie young and healthy, doubt (>f the old and feeble. 
Negation i*athcr than doubt is chosen by vigorous minds to 
whom affirmation is impossible in a given case. 

Resides these half-judgments there are the indistinct 
judgments, given either throngh want of care in clearing 
conceptions of all ambiguity and in accurately delining the 
terms of the subject and predicate; or through the adoption 
of unproved concepts at second-hand ; or through faulty 
ob>eivation, and consequently wnuig conceptions of thc»M* 
terin^; or through passion warping the mind and giving it 
coloured or di>torted glasses through which to obsei*ve, so 
tl.it all the caie and clearness and truth of observation 
]‘ '.>ihIo sl'.all but bring about a worse judgment from the 
\ery goi d faith with which it was made; or finally, from 
tiler ill the judgment itself — though this, which at fiist 
^igllt would setiii to bo the most likely c.iuse of error, la 
leally 111 t iieaily so prolific of error as either of the others 
n. lined. 

It In in tlic common observation of ever\one that a very 
l.irge pr«»pr-iti-n of mr judgments are instantaneous. 
Some philosophers t \eu ecuteiul that a large class of them 
are iiiiute. | .'^ee liM V.I Rut what i.s undoubted is that 
a vast number .\ie inlieiited, not j»orhaps aetn.ally fia'ined, 
but i.ither ill ti.o gni>o of teiidoiicies whicb it takes but 
the ii« I dle-iiuu h to erystalli/e into definite shape.s, as 
e-wt.j!-, aic foimcJ in a saturated liquid. Thus a child 
wf .1 family i^ultured thn.ughh.ng generations lias a tendency 
t»i recognize fine giadatlms in colour. .«;c)mul, touch, &e., 
r.lnioat at their lir-t pre'-eiilation, which arc imperceptible, 
except through long experience, to tlio child <if duller r.iee. 
Of this kind r.f judgments are •‘eoininuii sense "and all 
••intuitive" beliefs. Many judgments, however, involve 
reasoning or infertiice; th.at they are judgments of 
judgir.i nt<;, and these are elsewhere eon.sidered. See 

li.VlUK I. NATION. 

'Ihe ti.ihiing < f the minds of cliildren to form accur.atc 
j'l igun ats i- ti e iik ' t important function of the educator. 
'J h*. fertile fall* y and lov," of the inarvf llou^ and ex.iggerated 

’i-'t of eour'i* be allowed tlicir fair play; but on the other 
1. *.id the te.u-her mu^t gr.idually induce the child to t.ike 
« .i.’c, wl.en it pba-fs, to di'-na*'') all that delightful fairy 
Knd and perceive b.ire plain truth, Ag.iin, tlie imbpen- 
li'-ni-e of judgment and nnwillingnc'S to take mere stale- 
n.'i.ts at .‘•ecoiid-hand wliii !i must be the object of every 

o h*T to induce, irimst not be jm^hed to so gro.at an ex- 
:• a’! to cultivate a contempt for .all authority. Rut this 

<i‘ ;■ ;,'S lirgely upon the children’^ nature. A timid child 

.-I b * t's tight self-reliance, a bold child must be t.iught 
L< :• ]} mere upr.-n the judgmont.s of other.*;. It is necessary 
to ) .%e a gff d stout backbone if c no i'. to be strong, but 
! it bar hb« H" must be pliable, not rigid, if it is to*fultil 
it' f'.ieti'm. 

JUlklMENT OF THE GODS, in Xorse inytbolog}\ 

S',' R\».N\I.iHv. 

JU DICATURE ACT, THE, The Rriti.sh sy.stem of 

j’lri^-pru'hnf r . l open to the rcpro-ich of being the most 
« .'tly. rh.iiiate, a:.d intricate in the world, was to a great 
cxtf.nt roforr.i' d and .shr.plificd hy the Judicature Act of 
The .*^*..b/ct w.»- of such perplexity that it wxis 
only in the yowtr of re. illy a.stute lawyers to devise a 
remedy, and lawvcrs. gi'in rally conservative, were nataratly 
uisinclined to remove venerable abuses whose existence 


largely enhanced the protlts of their profession. In the 
ino.antime unfortunate suitors were driven, to despair by 
interminable delays and cxpcuise, .and the uniniere.sted 
public wondered that a system so expiensive to taxpayers 
gave so little satisfaction to those it proposed to help. 

A suitor desiring redress was first of all ombarra.ssed by 
the multitude and variety of our courts of justice. When 
the specific one which would take coguizauce of hi.s parti- 
ciilar case was at length discovered, it was found that tho 
court only sat for six months out of tho twelve, and that a 
year, perhaps ye.ars, would elapse before Ids turn v\ould 
come, owing to arrears which must first be di.sposed of. 
When, ultimately, tho c.aso w.as heard, the judge in giving 
decision would possibly express regret that it liatl not been 
token to some other court, ns a full settlement of its merits 
was beyond liis jurisdiction! If the question were simply 
whether A was entitled to recover from R XI 001), or a 
house, or a horse, a common-law court could say “ \ es ’* 
or ‘‘ No." Rut controversies are not always so .simple. 
A may be entitled to what he asks, but not iinle.ss he first 
complies with various conditions on his p.art; ainl R may 
have claims .against A vvliicli ought in common fairne''S to 
be dealt with at the same time. And t3, D, anil V. may bo 
re.illy involved in the transaction, so that without luinging 
them ill the quarrel cannot bo settled. With such cnsi-.s a 
coinmun'law court was absolutely powcrles.s to deal, ha.iiig 
no equity -jurisdiction. All tho judge could do w.i.s to 
decide upon the strictly legal points as betwi'cn A and R. 
or urge the parties to choose another tribunal. The suitor 
tlius found that after all his time, trouble, and money were 
expended his case could not be decided at all, or that only 
half justice could be done him, because the court could not 
t.ike cognizance of the cause in all its bearings. See 
Eimity. 

Ill former times the courts of law followed tlie king 
from place to place as hi.s rc.^ideiice was changed, and were, 
moreo\er, pretty fully occupied with the king’s hiisiiie.'"''. 
'Ihe iJreat Charter provided for the est.iblishiuent of a 
court whose locality should be fixed, and which should sit 
permanently and continuously to administer justice to tho 
jieuple. With the large accession of cause.s which .aeerued 
in eourse of time much of the hnsinoss of thi.s court over- 
fiowed into the others, w’hich pre.sently were also perm.an- 
etitly located at West m in .s ter ; and tlie .*'aino jaes.siire 
canned cases whith properly belonged to an equity court 
to lie bnaiglit into the King\s Renrh or Common l*lea.s, 
with the re.siilt as above poiiitetl out, that only half justice 
could be done. In spite, ti'O, rj :iu increase in the number 
of judges the pressing business assizes increased at a 
still greater rat«\ and to allow of jiulges going circuit tho 
.sittings of the central courts were cut down from time to 
time, with the iiatui.al result of largo acciiinulation.s of 
arreai.*-. Ileiico aro.se the varbais difficulties in the jid- 
niini-'-tiatioii of ju.stio*', often really amounting to a denial 
ff it entirely; .so that suitors in leceiit years were in fact 
WMir.^e off th.in in the times of the (ireat Charter. 

In 1SIJ7 a ro\.il conimNsion wa.s appointed to cousMer 
our judici.d .s\.**tem, and a report was pre.sented in 
TliC cornmi.s.'.ioncM's e.alled attention to the evils of our 
double .sv stein of coniinoii-lavv .and equity, to our i.M)Iated 
courts with cla.shing or overhapping juri.''diction.s, with no 
|K)Vver to confiT with or to assist one aiiotlier, no power to 
transfer a ranso or .a qiicilion fnnii one to anotlier, total 
strangers to one another, except that om* eouhl at tinie.s 
put ail end to the proceedings of the olln r, and require 
them to be begun over again in its own forum, 'riiey th<*n 
recoinmeiidcd that all the variou.s courts should bo coii.soli- 
dated into one high court of justice, sitting, it might be, 
in variou.s divisioii.s, hut each division invc.sted witli all tho 
jurisdiction exercised by eacli and all tlio courl.H so consoli- 
dated. In 18)30 Lfird Selbome introduced a bill founded 
upon this report. This bill became the Judicature Act of 
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1873; but its operation was postponed, and with soino 
few inoditicatifyis it ultimately became the Judicature Act 
of 1875. 

By this Act the courts of Chancery, Queen's Bench, 
0<iminon Pleas, Exchequer, Admiralty, and i*robutc and 
Divorce were united into one court as the Supremo Court 
of Judicature in Enj^land. The SupnMne Court was divided 
into her Majesty’s Ui^h Court of Justice and lier Majesty’s 
C^oiirt of Appeal, 'i'hu latter was intended to be a final 
and the highest court of appeal, but by the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act of 1875 the House of Lords was coii- 
tinned in its functions ns the highest court of appeal, 
modified, however, by the appointment of special lords of 
appeal, in addition to the judicial personages of cmincnco 
who sit by right in the House of Lords. The lords of 
appeal sit in the House as peers during continuance of 
otlicc (nily; and they, the lord chancellor, and peers of 
Parliniiieiit holding or having held high judicial ofllce, may 
sit to liear appeals whether Parliament is in se.s.sion or not. 
To some extent, therefore, the legislation of 1875 mudiiicd 
the appeal clauses of the Judicature Act of 1875. 

Tlie Court of Appeal, however, affects only a certain \ 
pr(jportion (J cjises. The great interest of the Act centres , 
ill the High Court of Justice which it created, and by . 
whicli the adiiiiiiistration of justice was simplitied^ and 
laeilitiited to a far gieater extent than it liad -been for 
centurie.',. By this Act the various courts were converted 
into divisions of the one high court, each division possessing • 
equal powers and jurisdiction, both in law and equity, | 
taking c<»gni4ancc of every kind of right, and providing the . 
proper remedy for every wrong. It is true that particular i 
divisions of the High Court are, under their old ilesiguatioiis, 
lesorteil to for the despatch of particular kinds of business 
— each division thus continuing to have for its principal 
husiiKss the woik for wliicli it is best suited; and it is 
desirable that it should be so, but the change that was 
accoiii jilMied w as none, the k ss considerable and iiiuinentous. 
The gicat gain is that, wbate>er turn a cause or suit may 
lake, the cuiiit before whith it is is able to follow and 
control it. Under the old system a common- law jutlge I 
was fiequtntly beard to regret tliat a court of equity had | 
not been movcil to restrain a suitor at law from obtaining ; 
tlio decision in his favour which the common- law court was ' 
reluctantly compelled to pronounce; and, moreover, a man • 
might ha\e had rights fully recogni/.od by a court sitting j 
on one side of Westminster Hall, whicli were utterly 
ignored hy a court sitting on tho other. It is no slight 
gain to suitors, and to tlic credit of our judicial system, 
that such gross anomalies ai’c for ever swept away by the 
iiislitulion of a court which, as a whole, and in each of its 
divi.sioiis, takes cogni/anee of all the various iulorests 
concerned, uiKi^^mablcs one action to do the w'ork which 
formeily required two or e\en many. 

Distiiietions between the various branches of the law 
itself having vaiiislied, those which existed between the 
functions of proctors, attorneys, and solicitors vanUhed as 
well, and the lirst two iiaiiies were expressly aboli.'xhcd. 

The chief cause of delay to suitors in foimer times was 
the accumulation of arrears through the sittings of the 
courts being only* brief and intermittent. This evil is now 
removed; tho old terms are abolished, and the sittings are 
continuous witli the exception of a week at Christinas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and during the autumn vacation. 
Even during the vacation there are certain judges appointed 
to dispose of business which will not admit of delay. The 
number of judges appointed is sutbeiently large to enable 
the High Court in its various divisions to dispose without 
delay of all current bitsiness that may arise. 

A vast amount of cumbrous and costly technicality, in 
tho commencement and eoiuluct of proceedings, was al-o 
swept away by the Act, espeeially in chancery proceedings. 
All suits are now actions, and all actions commence with 


a writ of suminons, wliicli states in simple janguage why 
the action is brought and what is claimed. Full provi.sion 
is made for the clicap ami summary disposal of * the large 
classes of cases in which theie i.'. no substantial defence or 
resistance. 

Ill the fierce heat of litig.it ^^ith the air charged with 
suspicion, nothing could fonnerly be diaie by consent; tho 
ino.st fair and reasonable proposal w.is reccivrd as the kiss 
of an enemy; and litigants often ludiul witli their (•iiun''el 
and witnesses befoie a judge and jury, only li> he told that 
their ease was one of Ijiiiidred.s which could not thus be 
tried, and that it must be rcfeind to ai biti.itifiii. with all 
the expense and delay to h«giu over again, liy the Act 
the parties can at tho jiropcr .‘‘t.ige of theii c.iii'>e go h' foio 
u judge and obtain liis decision as to how all or any of tic* 
que.stions in tlio cause shall he tried; and om* of t!.^* iih>-L 
striking fcatuies of the new proceduic i'> the vaiii ty of 
methods of trial permitted. Ca.‘'es may he tried befoie a 
judge or judge.s, or before a judge sitting with as.‘'e.’>'Oj>, 
or before a judge and jury, or before an ollicial or ."peci d 
referee, witli or without assessor'^. 

The rules of procedure under th»* Act art* very iirquirtaiit, 
and in their clearness, consecutivcrie.ss, and simplii ity of 
language give striking evidence of the progress of modern 
ideas as regards law. Laymen who desire to follow* the 
procedure in their ow ii caii>es are no Icmger baflled by a 
mystical record unintelligible to all but the initiated. 
Indeed, if any one particularly \vi‘*hc‘d to man.igc an aetiijii 
at law for iiimself under the new practice without ]• g.il 
atlvice he need not iieccss^nily have “a f<n>l f< v h.’i-' eiuiit. * 
for there is no obscuiity in the iiiles that ought to pitvcut 
such a person from knowing Jiow and when to do the i,ght 
thing at the light time. So far fiom thi.**, tli«.re .ue .imple 
I forms given in the lules (appendix) for pleadings, iutvvtiity- 
I four different sorts of aetioii'*, including Common I.aw, 

I Chancery, Trobate, and Admiralty matters, in the m.ijurity 
1 c'f which the claim, di fence, leply, and joinder of i^su,- arc 
' set out at length, forming a iiiO^t v.iluable body of pre- 
cedents for piaetical u^e. The whole mcaMive cw:>tiint-'^ 
in theory uudt.ubteilly the gie.itest and ii.'.vt M.ai-chlng 
ineahure i.f law reform W’ln».h our geneialion h.Ls • n. 

More detailed information a^ to the hiaiiug nnd S(.*'pe 
of both Acts will be found in the artielo upon Ikji iiv ..ml 
under the headings of the various division', tf tie H'gh 
Court. See CiiANri. Man:, Common Law, v'i I . 

JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. See 1’kivy Coi ni ir. 

JUDICIAL SEPARATION. S. e Pivom i . 

JU'DITH^ an apoeryph.d bi*"’, -f t!;o Ti'ta’n.nt. 
contain'* an account of the Iiiva^’ii u of ^yiia am! .la.k v by 
Holofcrm-s, gem ral of tho AssM-Iau-, ami of tl.e *!• -tr.ic - 
ti<»ii of tho AsMiian army and the de.i;h of H- ’- frim*.'. 
through tlie courage and stiat.igtin of Jmiirl*. 'l!.e his- 
torical and geographie.il ditiiculties of tl. " !-ok me so 
great, and its uariutive so im])ri'bal)le. th it a lkm: number 
of critics are dis;.o>e*l to eo^^ider it .i*' a lei.g.i rt inance, 
probably written in the lime of the M.n e du t ** to viicouv- 
age tbe Jows in their struggle" ;ig lin'l ih« Mii.in monareh^. 
It is not nolieed by JosepliU", ami the l ist lULiitiun of the 
boi'k is found in the writing' of Cleimnt if Rome. By 
sevi^*al of the fatlieis tills book is cited as Scripture, and 
the Council of Cailh.ige im hided ir among the c:inonieal 
books. 

JUG'GERNAUT or JAGANNATH. titles under 
which the Hindu god \ islmu is worshipped at the town of 
Ruri in Oii.ssji. The name of the idol is derived from the 
Sanskrit word meaning lord of the woiid. 

liic temple of this deity is believed to be about 700 year" 
old, and is an imjiosiiig hnilding reaching to a height i f 
‘JOO feet. The idol itself is a rudely carv ed log of wood 
painted blue, and provided with movable hands ami feet. 
Ceitain wild legends are told by the priesthood comeruiug 
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the fimVinj: of tins idol, whose worship lias Ion" been won- 
derfully popular in India. The benefits to be derived from 
n pilgrinia.ire to the shrine of Juggernaut are preached far 
and wide by travelling missionaries, and it has been com- 
ptted that there is an annual attendance of over .*100,000 
devotees. Of these about a third arc present at the great 
festival of the idol held in March, when the god is drawn 
in a ear from the shrine in the city to his country-seat. 
Notwithstanding the poverty of the great majority of the 
worshippers large sums are extracted from them by the 
priests by means of the sale of sacred food, &c., and the 
annual revenue of the priesthood has been estimated at 
nearly .£70,000. The stories that have been told about the 
devotees laying themselves in the path of the ear, so as to 
be crushed by its wheels, are apocryphal. Self-immolation 
is entirely opposed to the woi>lnp of J uggernaut, and the rare 
deaths at the car festival are almost always accidental. 
In a ch'^ely packed, eager throng of 100,000 men and 
women at Ihiri, numbers of them unaccustomed to exposure 
or hard Ial)our. and all of them tugging and straining to 
the utmost at the ear under n blazing sun, deaths must 
occasi* n illy occur. There liave doiibtlc.ss been isolated 
iji'Jt.nsces of pilgrims throwing themselves under the wheels 
in a fi\n/y of religious excitement. At one time se%er.al 
iinlnipjiy people were killed or injured eveiy \ear, but they 
wtre al:n(>st invariably oases of accidental trampling. A 
drop of blood even accidentally spilt in his presence at the 
worship of the true Juggernaut would pollute the oftieiating 
prie'l>, the people, and the consecrated food. The few’ 
suicides that at rare int»T\al's occurred at the car festival 
were net so often those of religious fanatics as those of 
diseased and miserable objeets, wlio took tliis means to put 
tbeiTisrIios out of pain. Utheial returns liave placed tlie 
facts bty.iiiil doubt. Nothing could be more opposed to 
\'i^hnu wusbip than self-immolation. Any death within 
the ti inple of Juggernaut rchders the place uncle.an. The 
i.lual suddenly stops, and the polluted olVerings are hurried 
away from the sight of the (»tlended god. 

Accordir.g to C’haitaiua. the Orissa apostle of Jugger- 
naut, the di'stnictinu of the least of God's creatures is a 
sin ag.i'.n.'.t the (Veator. Silf-sl.mghter be would have 
leganied with abhorrence. The copious religious literatiiie 
of his sect frei]uently de-cribes the car festi\al, !)ut make.s 
no m< lit (.n of self-. sacrifice, and contains not .a single p.rs- 
•sage whiili Could be twisted into a .sanction for it. 

'1 lie .'ictnal ires of life, liowever. canned by the pilgrimage 
far exceeds an} thing that has been told concerning tJic 
l.nman saenfio-s. In consequence (if the enormou.s influx 
of pilgrims, their mode of diet, and disregard of sanitary 
prfM autioiis. I’uri i-. one of the great str(»ngholds of the 
cholera, 'llif pl.iee h.'is hiiig liad a gli.astly rC}«ntation for 
the spread of this disease, ami *101116 skilled observers have 
declared that the Juggernaut pilgrimage costs 10,000 lives 
evdy year. .Much h.as been don»^ to control and regulate 
thl.> sacred fair by the British government during recent 
years; !»ut in spite of all that ha’s been accomplished, the 
place still continues to be a pl.igue centre, from which tlie 
chili' ra may start at any time on a grim journey round 
the gh be. 

JUGLANDEAB, an order of jdants belonging to the 
M*»no( iir.AMYOK.K, consisting of tree.s or shnib.s lirying 
eat.thle nuts and sornewl).at resinons leave.s. The former 
arc tljr- w.iluuts and hickory nuts of the markets; the first 
piodmcd by tlic genus Juglans, the latter by that called 
C’ar}.a. 'Ihe timber of trees of this order is valuable, for 
instance that of the black American w’alnut, the common 
walnut, and th(i Idekeiy. In Java the tree (^Engelhardtia 
fpicata) attains a la ight sometime.s of more than 200 feet, 
and a great di.-imeter; the wood is used for cart-w'hccds. 
The bark of tree is acrid and purgative. The oil 
obtained by expression from WMlnuts, and purified, is almo&t 
equal to olive oil. 


There are thirty species in this order, natives of the 
temperate regions of the northern lieinispher^. The flow’crs 
.are monoecious, the male flowers being arranged in axil- 
lary catkins, and the female in terminal or axillary spikes, 
or the female flowers form a catkin terminated by the male. 
In the male flow-cr the perianth is adlierent to a scale-liko 
bract, and at its base the stamens are iii.serted, varying in 
number from three to thirty-^ix. In tlie female flower 
the perianth is more or less adherent to the ovary, and tlie 
bract is sometimes adnate, sometimes free. The ovary is 
inferior, one-celled, at length imperfectly tw'o or four-celled 
at the base; there is one erect ovule. The fruit is fle.shy 
or tneinbranous, w'ith an exalbuminous seed. 

JUGULAR VXINS are the largo trunks by whioh the 
greater part of the blood is returned to the heart after 
having circulated in the liead, face, and neck. Tliero are 
tw’o on each side; one external or superficial, and the other 
internal or deep. 

JUGURTHA, a native African king of Numidi.a 
whose fate has given the materials for one of the nohle.^^t 
historical works — the history by Sallust — was an illegiti- 
mate son of a son of King Masinissa. His uncle, the King 
Mieipsa, brought up his illegitimate nephew with his own 
sons, Adherbal and lliempsal. Jugurtha proved to Imj a 
brilliant youth, clover, handsome, bold, and accompli.shed, 
and was the darling of the pi^ople. Micipsa sent liiin to 
assist Scipio in the siege of Niimantia (ii.('. 1J0» hojung 
that his daring might lead him into danger; but the 
rexerse was the result, for Jugurtha so won the favour of 
till' Roman generals tliat Micipsa w’as bound to unite him 
with his own sons in the government. In 11.S Micipsa 
died, and the weak Adherb.al and the violent Hiemp.sal soon 
found themselves in conflict with their cousin. Hicinj>sal 
fell, Ad herbal w’as beaten and tied to Rome with an appeal; 
but Jugurtha bad not been in camp with Romans for 
nothing, and his envoys went to Rome to plead his cause 
furni'<hed far more with golden silent arguments than with 
words. Some of the best of the senators protesteil again **1 
the W’hole'-ale and almost open bribery, but in vain. The 
senate decided that the kingdom should be divided, and 
Jugurtha hail the fertile and populous western half. But 
a jaetext for a quarrel was sewn found, and in 112 
Adlierhal fell into Jugurtha's hands at the capture of his 
capital town, Clrt.a, and was by him put to death. The 
.«:enate was noxv thoroughly angry, even the bribed partisans 
of the African king could not withstand the demand for 
xvur against him wlio li.ad attacked and slain their ally .and 
derided tlieir solemn judgments. The xvar began in 111, 
under tlic consul L. Calpurnius Hestia, but Jiigiirtba sub- 
mit teil at once, paid liandsornely Iwtb the Roman state and 
the Roman ofiicers indi\idiially, and pence wa.s obtained on 
tlie^jc torm.s. He bad gone too openly to work, and was 
summoned to Rome'under a safe-conduct. In the event 
Jugurtha xvas unable to convince the senate, was allowed 
to depart, and the war began again, the consul Spurins 
Boslumius Albimis leading the Romans. The Roman army, 
h.alf of it in secret correspondence with its nominal fi»e, 
was thoroughly disorganized, and therefore easily beaten 
and made to march under tlie yoke (n cross spear set upon 
two others stuck into the ground) in sign of utter suh- 
missien. The senate agreed to a second peace Cl 10). But 
this was more than the Roman people could bear. A wave 
of indignation sw'ept the traitrjr.s ISestia and All>inuH into 
exile, cancelled the treaty, and sent the rigidly incomip- 
tiblc Quintus Csccilius Met(‘lhis a.s general, with Cuius 
Marius as his sulwrdinatc, a brave soldier who liad risen 
from the ranks to high command. The campaign began 
in 100. .Tngnrtha tried unconditional submission, but 
Metelhis had determined to wipe out the shame of the 
Roman senate, and to be content with notliiiig less tliiin 
the death of the shifty Nuinidian. A severe battle, in 
which Metellus and Marius were cleverly separated by 
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Juffiirthn, but gained a double victory nevertheless, drove 
.Ingurtlirt to guerilla warfare us his only resource. Eventu- 
ally Boechus, King of Mauritania, espoused the cause of his 
son-in-law J ngurtlia, and the two kings advanced against the 
Homans. Meantvhile ^farius had accused Metcllus at Rome 
of purposely protracting the war, had gained the consulship, 
and had been appointed corninander-in-chief of the army of I 
Africa in lOti, with Liieius Cornelius Sulla as his second 
in command. A half- victory by Jugurtha was lost by | 
neglect to follow up the advantage. Bocchns determined i 
to treat, and sent to ask Sulla to come to him. It was a ! 
perilous journey, hut Sulla undertook it, and won flie first 
step to his fiiture dictatorship by inducing the king to 
give .Tugurtlin into his hands. He brought him back to 
the camp of Marius in chains, and Marius had him and 
Ills two suns led in his triumph at Rome on the 1st of ; 
January. 101 n.r. .Tugiirtha, a child of the suii and the 
desert, was thrown into tlie damp cold dungeon of the | 
Tiilliamim or Mamertine prison, yet existing on the verge , 
of the Kormri at Home. “ It is a bath of iee,” shuddered ' 
the wic tehed prince as he lay down to die of hunger and 
cold. Lest such horrid cruelty should perish from men's 
memories Napoleon imitated it w'hen he froze to death the 
iiegio ruler, Toussaint TOuvertuie, amid the snows of the ' 
.lura, after his brief reign in the tropical heat of San j 
Domingo. . ! 

JUJUBE, the name of a plant and of its fruit, which | 
is ]iulpy and resembles a small plum. The plant is a 
species of ZizvphuK vultfnria)^ a native of the 

East Indie", The fruit is emollient and laxative, and was 
formerly used in pectoral decoctions. 'I'he lozenge jujubes 
are only an imitation, and arc not even flavoured with the 
fruit, /hj/phua lotiia grows along the African shore of 
the Mediterranean, and its agreeable fruit is snppoved by 
some to he tlie lotus of the ancients. Zizpphna jujnhn is 
eulti>ated by the Chinese for the sake of its fruit. The 
gtMiiis belongs to the order Rif amnk.i.. ^ 

JU'LIA would be the name of any noble hidy of the 
Julian gens or elan at Ibune. The most famous Juluis 
are the billowing: — (1) The wife of Cains Marins and 
aunt of the great emperor, Cains .Tuliiis (?a*sar. (2) The 
sistfrof the emperor and grandmother of Augustus. (J) 
The daughter of the enipeior, his only child, manied to 
Pompey the Great, although he was her senior bv twenty- 
three years. Most uubappiiy she died in childbed .’>4, 
and undoubtedly the face of the wuild was changed thcieby, 
since the union of the two great chiefs quickly fell to pieces, 
(4) The >voi t bless daughter of the Emperor Augustus, and 
his only child. She inaiTied M.areellus, her couNiu, the 
adopted heir to the empire; and at his death the great 
Agiipp.'i, by whom she had the princes Cains and I.neiiis 
Ciesar, in tligr turn adopted as heirs liy their grandfather, 
blit neither ot whom lived to .succeed him; ."lie al.>o had by 
Agiippa the first and virtuous Agrippina, and a younger 
Julia as bad as herself. After the death of Agrippa she 
married as her third husband 12) Tiberius, the futnru 
emperor. Her shameless iiidecem y disgusted and haiiished 
her husband from her society, and at length provoked the 
notice of her Latlmr. Augustus banished her first to 
the island of Pand.it.aria and then to Khegium. Tiberius 
witlnlrew’ all but the barest necessaries from her at his 
accession, a.i>. 14, and she died the next year. (5) The 
younger .lulia, daughter of Agrippa and Jiili.i. This .lulia 
was so ahiiiidoned that at the lequest of her husbaml, L. 
Aanilius Panins, lier grandfather Augustus banished lur 
to an islaml off Apulia in the year 1>. The poet Oviil, t>ne 
of her lovers, was baiii.shed at the same lime. J>he died in 
A.i>. 28, Other Julias are the sister of Germaniciis and 
the daugliter of Gerinanieus (with whom Senee.a's name 
is connected), both of whom were murdered by Me"salina's 
order in 61). For Julia Domna see Domna, and for Julia 
Ma‘sa see Macs a. 


JUXXAN, Roman emperor. Flavius Claudius Julianus 
was the son of .Julius Constantins, brothef^of Constantine 
the Great, and was horn in a.i>. After Constantine's 
death the soldiers massacred the bnithers, nephews, and 
other relatives of that piince in order that the empire should 
pa.ss undisputed to his sons. Two only escaped from this 
butchery — Julian, then six years old, and his half-brother 
Gallus, then thirteen years of ag<*. Constantins, the son 
and successor of Constantine in the empire, exiled Gallus 
Into Ionia, and intrusted Julian to the care of Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedia, and he was instructed in Greek 
literjiture by Mardoiiius, a learned cumuli. His fellow- 
pupils, St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. B.i^il, bnearne as 
celebrated as Christians as lie for his rejrcliou of Chris- 
tianity. About the age of fourteen he was .vent to join his 
brother Gallus in Cappadocia, where both wcie tnated as 
princes, but closely watched. The youtlis were taught the 
Scriptures, and were even ordained leetureis, and in tn U 
capacity publicly read tlie Bible in the church of Niiviin' dla. 
After the tragical death of his brother Gallus in 3.36 Julian 
w.as ree.'illed to court by the influence of the EiTipr*^s.s 
Ensebia, when Constantins named him Caesar, and gave 
him the government Jif Ganl, together with his sister 
Helena to wife. .Julian made four campaigns against the 
Germans, in which he displayed great skill and valour, and 
freed (Jaul from the barbarians. He spent his winters 
at I.ntetia (Paris), and became esteemed for his equitable 
and wise admiiiistnition. Constantins, .ahvays suspicious, 
ordered Juli.an to send him back som*: c»f the best legions 
in Guul to be employed against the Persians. In 300 he 
therefore as.seinbled the legions at Lutelia and bade them 
farewell; but bis devoteil .soldiers refu-ed to le.vve him. 
and broke out into friendly rebellion, saluting him Augus- 
tus. Julian sent ines.sengers to Constantiii-s to deprecate 
his wrath, but the dc.itli of the einpenir left tlie thione 
open to him in 3iil. He jiroceedcd to Constantinople, 
where, being procl.iimcii emperor in December, o'll. he 
reformed the prodigality of tlie htiusi hold. isvu**d v,;veral 
wise etlicts, corretted many ahu'-e<. and esiabli^hod a court 
.at Ch.alkcMlon to investiiiate tl;e (M»ndncl of tln*se wlei had 
.abused their influence under tlie prr ceiling reign. On assum- 
ing the purple Julian (•]»enly profess»Ml the old religion of 
Rome, but issued an edict of univers;il toleration. .Juhau 
has been called the Aptistate, and many fal.sidioods were pro- 
pagated about him bv early Cliristi in w*rilcr>; but it se< ms 
doubtful whether afti r hii boylKsxi be liad bi-en a Christ: m 
ill hi.s heart. Tliat he w.is no believer in tlie \ii)gir 
invtbological fables is evident fiom liis wiitingv. ospecialiy 
the piece calleil “The (.\vs.irs," where e.ich emperoi is 
greeted as lie arrives in tlie other world hy a b-ng .accusa- 
tion of hi.s crimes, against winch he defends hiniscli as well 
as he can. Juli.m was a man of very cultiv.itcd iimul, .md 
a delightful though never original wntcr. He wa^ a mo^t 
active and just ruler, .iiid in a pr«-tligate age sev eivly vii tuous. 

.Julian, having resolveil to carry on the wai agiiii-t the 
Persians, repaired to Antiocli. His simj)le attiie, his 
uncut heal d, and thephilovi.phlc.il aiistciitv of his habits 
drew upon him the .s.uc.ism.s of the popuhtiou of Antioch. 
The emperor revenged himself hv writing a satire against 
them called “ MiM'pogon.’’ He set oil’ on his expedition 
with a brilliant .irmy. irossed the Euphrates, took sevei.il 
fortilieil towns of .Mesopotamia, crossed the Tigris, ami 
took Clesiphoii; but l.oie his progress ended. The close 
Rian.ui legions weie iiai.issed hy the light cavalry of the 
IVi’siaii.s, and rcdueevl to gieat distress for want of provi- 
siims. Sapor, tlie Persi.m king, was, however, inclined to 
come to terms, when in a .skirmish Julian received a mortal 
w-ound. He expired the following night, 2Gth June, 3b3, 
with perfect calmness and composure. 

JULIAN ALPS. See. Ai.ra. 

JULIAN PERIOD is a term of years often enij loved 
in chronology in order to avoid the ambiguity attendant on 
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m’konin^ nny tinio antecedent to our era, and to facilitate 
i‘Oinparij>ou.'' of dillVrent eras with each other. It was the 
invention of JoNcph Scali^er in 15S2, and is the only 
extended inode of reekoniiii; time which is founded on a 
strictly scioiitilic basis. The bepnnin*:, or the }car 1, of 
the .1 uli.in period is the only year wlieii sun, moon, and 
ih>inan indiction were also each one beijimnn*; its own 
cycle, and years must elapse before this (Hcurs airain. 
The Juii.in period consists of 71^80 .Inlian years, and is 
rcckont vl as ha\in'» bejjuii 471.‘1 years befoie our era, so 
that eni year l8Hl corresponds to GtiOl Julian period. 
'll:e era of the creation, or Anno Mimdi, which has been 
Used by Christum and Jewish writers, cannot he considered 
a Jixed point, as chronoloj^isls and controversialists are far 
from belli j; apeed as to the precise time of its commence- 
ment, some placing the creation -100 i years n.»’., others, 
such as tlie early Alcxaiuliiau Christians, oo0‘J n.r., and 
tho tireekN and Knssiaii'.at .■»o08 i5.4\; while K-xyptologists. 
to sav unthini^ iif iic*»loj;is(s, t.iko quite another \ie\v *d 
the mat ter. I'lio Julian period is ]irodiiced by the mult i- 
plioalion «>f the lunar e\ ele of luneteen, solar cycle of twenty- 
licht, and IloUMii indiction of liltern years »aeli. 

Tin* Juiian i'.ra inn-'t not be confus**d ^\ith the Julian 
pclio^i. llic Julian tia 1st Jannnrv, -15 n.r., and 

n umu morated the leforination cd the calendar by Julius 
C:v>ar. 

JU LIUS wa^ the name assumed by three <if the popes, 

.It Ml >> I., a Konian. reipied from o.‘>7 to oo2. lie is 
uf'tLWt ithv for 1 . is skilful manat;* im nt of the Arian con- 
tro\ir>>. Kusebiau bl'liops at the vynod of .\ntiocli 

inJU e.mtnmcd th» ir dcpn‘.;tiuu of Alhmasius from the 
see cf Alex.i’.oiii u JeJIu'* imited both parlies to l.iy tln ir 
oa'-e h ine a of tlic wliole chureli. oveiMNhicli he 

uM ] rcsMc. Th*-' f dl* d, ami Atliaiu-'ins \Nas banisbed 
«':.en A'"\a!.<iri. Jlo e.imo to Iloim* ami was recognized 

'.-hop (u Jn’.I’i-' in full s\md n< twiih-tandim: C* *-)• 
.lu. ii- <1 tin- (Vinm il < f Saidiea ( lllyr;a\ wlien 

.h'O \Ve«,;.rn (t.' dh- I’c ) m. t seVtntN->ix Kastein pAiian) 
'-ps Ibe famev contlinuMl the decisions of 

.lui’U'*. to the '..'Kelt train of the puwer .and iniineme of tlie 
\ ip.iov ; ti.c witl.diiw, beiuo in sneli a Inqich -s 

iijiuoritv. m idc a e* nmal of their own. ami amii-ed llidii- 
s* Isf s b^ dq«j-Iiii: .Julius, Athana-Iu-, and others. Julius 
died in oo*J. 

Jiin- II. (Ciur.ino d'-lla Kovr-re) reitmed fn-in 
ir.u;] t'* l-llJ. ir»* w.is sixty je.n.s old when he w.a-. 
thtled. }■ .t he wa" Mie .jf the Triovt \!e:orons and 
cour.i_'' • u- of th'* wln'lc line i.f the lie w.is 

• .1 ay the I’l.am I-c ms. hut did not l.iinself iM-forne a 

nn.ini.cr of th- « rd*T. Ilis uncle. 8i.\tiH IW. laised him 
to ti.e i.Lj.liiul.ile in 1471. .and m.uie l.iin hi-lmp of 

i.d >■< in ;oi*IitIoM to tljc licli an iihi-lio]»iii; of A\i,i:m»n, 
t’. n ^tiil ia the p< '•'* "‘e n of tie- }»opi lie was named 
]• jaie to I’rance in 1 is**. andj>\ l.i> skiIfulm'S^ In .alT.iiis 
V. -oMii icco;rKizcd a-^ lirst mm*:.:: tl.e c.ard'ii.iK. On the 
i.> i’lli of Inm.rent VHI. he would umlouhirdly have been 
» • ■_!« d }/Ul f'-r tl.e diserc'dit.'ild- lue.iri'i n—d l»\ the JJortri.a 
;.u t'< II. iiie.iij- only too snceC"fMl in sbaniimr the cdmieli, 
.af>i a dl-irraeeful lum.cent VHI.. with .a lar mr-rc di**- 
L’M-Hiil Alexander VI. (Uorp.i;. Cardin.il iJelia Itovere 
w.L- i.o !.i:,'_er -.ife in Itah. He fletl to I'.iri-. and ineited 
<.: .i.l* VHI. t.i farnons d* scent upon X.iplds, in which 
he ac< /.a.juoal* d him. He c\cn Mi' i ecflcil in indiieiiu; 
Ch'oh- to pi.*p.ire fora court of inqiihy at IJonie, when 
he li.- city, iiito the conduct, eeelc-iastieal and 

moral, of tl.- I.lf.lU.o^^^ j^opc whose ciimC', and wlmse kou’.s 
and d.auji.t* I's niai*-'*, lill^d Italy and the wi>rM with 
l.orror, I5ut au im iJorp.i's we.ilth .and the otler of a car- 
dinal's h.it proMip.d him fi a-nds near the k in who t>nc- 
eeeded in d<f».ilii.>' the sf icfM/f tmth. Ib'ns HI. suecceded 
Alexander \ I., hut lie w.is a dvin;; luaii wben Jui wa.s 
elected (indeed that ViSkH hh) chief title to election); and the 


brief weeks before his death were used by Delhi Rovere iiv 
conciliating that wicked faction Avhom bo was not strong 
eiioiigli to conquer. Cesai*e Borgia ivas won over, and 
Cardinal Della Kovero received that unanimous election to 
the papacy which bis merits ought to h.ivo obtained eleven 
V 4 ‘:irs before. He was crowned aN.lulins II. in l.'iO.X Ho 
lit once exhibited tho most remarkable tlexterity in diplo- 
matic combinations. Ho coneili.ated the warring factions 
of the nobles at Rome, while he stimulated division abroad; 
Borgia found himself compelled to give up the lordships ho 
held in the pa])al dominions, and only tJio Venetian hold- 
ings remained. 'I’n rid the papal states of Venice by force 
was beyond tho Pope’s power. Ho therefore made the 
].eagne'of Cainbrai against the republic, with the King of 
France (Louis ML), tho Kmperor of (lorinany (Maxi- 
milian), and the King of Spain (Ferdinand of Aragon), 
.and gained his end. But ho gained more than his end ; 
and ill l.'»7<) he ivmovod the interdict under whicli he Iwul 
placed Venice, and formed an Itali.an league t(* drive out. 
the ‘‘barbarians” whose aid he had previously so gladly 
received. Hilt Fngland held to France and Cn*rm.iny, ami 
:i council actually met at Pisa in loll to consider the pro- 
piiely of deposing Julius. The arch-diph'Tnati.-'t was 
uiiwfaried in his intrigues, and at length in 1.511 lie was 
succc.Nsful in arraving England, llerinany, and Spain with 
Venice ami Ininsolf against France, and tho French wi n* 
driven from Italy. But tho ])robh*in .still reinaimsl to get. 
lid of these Cipully ineoiivenient foreigners by ulnun tliis 
h id been ncc«>mplislu‘tl ; and before tin* old man of se\enly 
could get well into this new cntiTprise ho w.as e.ini* d otV 
by fcM-r, Fein nary, 1.5 l.X He was succeeded by one of 
the Medici family, Leo X. 

Julius does not shine as a priest so inneh as .a king ami 
w.arrior. It is dithciilt to think of the rugged old man, 
whom Rall’.iellr's siipeib poilrait in our Xation.il tiallcry 
still m.ikes live for us. as heml of a chnreh. Julius h.ad 
.all the kingly virtue.s and a good many of the kingly liees. 
His diplomacy stuck at nothing, ami will not b' ar tin* most 
cursory .scrutiny. On the other hand, b.m! he been pope 
(^as he ought to have been) in 1 PKJ In* might lia\e gained 
unity f<»r Italy and saved centuries of hlooiMied. One 
great ruliT could have accomplished that if tiiin* w«*rc given 
him, and .Julius was th.nt ruler. His whole mind worked 
in vast schemes. He it was who .set about tlie gramh-sl 
elmrih in the world, and laid the fouml.ilioii stone of St. 
iN-tM’.-s ill l.jOil, Ih* it W'lis ^\ho ordri<-d for himself that 
m.ignilieeiit toinh (never linished;, one small portion of 
wliicli i- tin* womh r of the world to tliis day- the singlo 
ti-rme of .Mosf-s. hy Miehclaiigelo. He it was wdio brought 
Rad.ielle to Pome in loU8, and .set him to work at those 
magniticent ** stanza ’’nr chambers of the Vatican, wliicli 
are the dehght of painters; and in the same y*fir he 
imlmed Miehelangelo to begin the rhej-tl'a Ht’re ol fresco, 
tlie ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. Perngino and others were 
still at work in painting, Brain.anto and others were en- 
couraged in architecture, Leo X. did but carry on tlic 
splendid course, it was Julius IL who began all tlio-e great 
works. 

J I'M AX HI. ((iian Maria del Monte) reigned as poj.e 
fiom 1.J.50 to I.5.'>.'>, heing born at Romo of gi»od family in 
I IM7. He w.a.s one of the presidents of the Founeil of 
Trent in 1.517. In 1;5.50 lie was unaniinoiisly ehos« n .suc- 
cessor Vi P.tnl III. He was a man (J indolent character, 
with a taste for .architecture and gardening, wiiich he 
indulged in a trulv ])rincely style. 

JULIUS CASSAR. See C.ksak. 

JUL'LIEN, LOUIS ANTOINE (181 2-()0), a musical 
conductor to whom, beneath a terrible mass of charlatan ism, 
the popularity of good music owre.s a con.siilerable debt, 
was the son of a French bandmaster. He hludied at the 
Coiiflcn'atoirc at Paris with very indifferent re.Miilt; tried 
conducting and composing in vain in Paris, and came to 
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London in 1838. Here lie hit the public taste, and from the clumsy barpes which navip;ate its waters. Those; have 
1842 to 185y produced his .series of animal promenade sail.s, and always take advatitu^i'c of a favourable wind; at 
concerts, by which he is honourably rcnieinbcrcd. His other times they float down with the current, or arc .slowly 
enormous .shirtfront and cuffs, his black cnrlcd m.a.s.scs of and lahoriou.sly tu^r^od up a;raiii.st stream by long strings 
hair, his jewelled baton, his po.sos and attitudes, and the of boatmen. Its waters are clear and blue, while those of 
.sigh of exhaustion whicli succeeded his sinking into his the (iaiiges are yellow and irniddy; and at the j)oint of 
gilded chair at the chwe of a great piece must not blind us : junction below the fort at All.diabail the difference between 
to the fact that his hand was superb, and that he played j the streams can be disccnifd for some fiisl.iiiec beyond the 
for the fir.st time Mendel.s.sohn’s, Mozart’s, and Beethoven’s | point at whicli they unite. Its banks .aie Ijigh aini rugged, 
symphonies to audiences who only paid a sliilling. In 1847 | often attaining the proportions of rliiK, and tin* ravines 
ho opened a .season of English opera at Drury Lane, bringing j which run into it are deeper and hargu- tlian tlnjse of th»* 
forward Mr. Sims Beeves for the first time, (It is indeed , Gange.s. It traverses in great pail the * Ntrcrne edge of 
noteworthy how many of the finest musical artists came ; the alluvial plain of Hindustan, and in tin* Litn-r p.iil of its 
before the Biitish public under the auspices of this man.) . course almost touches the Buiidelkhand •.ll'lioot*. of the 
'I’he specul.'ition was a failure, and Jullien was bankrupt , Vindhya lange of mountains. Its tie i. f.iio 

(iHl.s). His roneerts soon put him straight ag.'iin, but j more tortuou.s, and the .scenery along its bank:, i, nifjn* 
tlie fire at Covent Garden in 18.o6 rained him by hurning 1 varied ami jdeasing, than that of the (bingi -. 
all his music. In 1857 he lost heavily by a connection j .Iimna Canals. Tlie Ea'.tern Jumna Cairil is an 
with the Suriey Gardens Company, and in 18.)f», ha.stily important irrigation work in N.aharaiipiir, MiizAffirnagai, 
Hying from his creditors to Paris, was arrested there and | and Meerut (Mirath) districts, North-western Piovince-. 
thrown into prison. The shock was too great for his brain, | It derives its supply from the left or easUiii bank of tin* 
and tlie pnblio was sorry to learn that an old f.avourito was ■ river Juiiiiia, iiTig.ates tlie wc'jtern poitioii (d tin* L’p]>cr 
lying in a liniatic a.sylnm almost as a pauper. A siih'^cription ; Doab, ami cvr-ntiially is absorl)ed into ti.e .fuinna in 
w.is at once opened for him, but before the scheme could j Meerut distiict, .after a course of 130 mile-'. The frn- 
bc bronglit befoie the public Jullien had died, 1 -1th March, j *juent recurrence of f.imlms in this part of India b* fore 
18II0. I the c.stablishineiit i>f Biili->h rule, and b'r ‘'<nny ye.irs .sub- 

JUL'PAUN, .a food made of parched rice, inuch used , scquently, caused attention to be directed at an early y>eriod 
in India. to the nccissity cJ an extended s\ ‘■tern of caii.tN. Being 

JUI.Y, now the seventh, was originally the fifth month ' tlie first large iriigation scheim* iiijd''it.^ken in Iiidi.i by the 
<'f the year, uml was called by the Homans QuintUin. In t British, some chang« s in detail befainc iieet.*'s.ai \ at a later 
tlie old Latin or Alban calendar Qiiintilis had a comple- | period, hut tie* woik a> a whole lefliei^ the c'.c.ite^t credit 
ineiit of thirty-six (bays. Hoinulus reduced them to thirty- j upon its pnijeetors. From the Jutima b. a.lw*>rk.s to a 
one; Xuina to thiity ; hut Julius (’apsar restored the d.iy ’ point oppo-'itc Alain}inr, Hu* bed consi-ts of b< ulders or 
of which Numa had deprived it. Our Ang]o-.''i.ixoii . shingb*, gradually deerea‘'ing in '^ize; tin ne» f« rwaitl to 
ancestors called July Mcvd-muwith^ mead month, fiom . .Saikaii sand ami ( I ly pn-dominate on tie b(iioin, intor- 
t!ie mead.s hiing then in bloom. spersed between Saikaii and J.iiili uilh in-dular caibouato 

JUM'NA {J(nnuua')^ a river of the riortli-uesterii of lime, ami imiglng bebav Janll into juie s.rid. Tin* 

provinces and of the Punjab, British India. Itiisesintbe \V«stiin Jumna C.iii.d, origin lily known the I».iab 

llimabua.s, in th(‘ native state of tlaibwal, about 5 mile*, j Can.ib w.is fanned on tbe line oi .in old i ai..il i -eril«.d t'» 
north of .lamnotri, and about 8 miles north-west of tbe All M.irdan K1 an. Bat it is pro! d.le il »: ti ’s 
lofty mountain Baudavpaneh. In the ninets -lift h mile of canal was quickly ahead' red by its niti-,** pi . l< is ,.n 
its course, tbe Jumna leaves tbe »SiwalIk Hills ami eiiteis aeeount cf the gie.il en.-.i.reiing dnrn ulte ** n*' .• 1 . a'i. 

tlie plains at Eaizabad. It Uow Hows for C5 iuile'« in a ! 'Ibe old woik scarci'ly aid' d in djni’ii-i.ing tie- • > : - ■ . 

.soutli-south-wist direction, di\iding the dislrict.s of Pm i n eon^trnctioii. 

Kall.a (AinbabO and Karnal in the Punjab fioin tbos,. I JUNCA'CEJE. a so- dl (id.r of ].kin*s. i- v.,- < • • 

Saliarnnpur .and Muzafb-iniagar in the North-western Pio- ! I.at. tb'* lu-*!,. wbTli is i( os.;, i.u t, j*. j,. . j 

viiices. By the tiini! tho Jumn.a debouclu\s on tlie pluiiw, older belongs in the .sciics I'lluiii.e of tie 
it has becvnne a large river, and near Faiz.ahad it gives off lli»(»ns. 

both the western and casttwn .luinii.'i c.inals. Near Bid- j Tw’o genera. Jiinen< and f.n u’ i. aie comm n ti.r ■agl.c:.: 
hauli it turns due .south, and runs in that (liiecti«»n bw si) . the whole w»ild. 1 i;e iisl aie n.ostly fjom Ans- 

iniics till it reaches the city of Delhi; here it turns south- . tialia, ^^allll Afriei. An: in tie.md Amiiaa ei.\... 

east for 27 iniie.s to near Daiik.aiir, when it .ag.iiii resuiiies j Xauthorrh* a arhonit is tl,.* gi.iss ;:nm tn ' e; * ’ c b,'. 


its southeily course. It Hows tliroiigli the centre of the 
district of Muttra till it kane.s it near Mahabaii to cuter 
Die district iif Agr.i. The Agia Canal fomm a reeuit and 
an impoitant work. 

From Mali.ihan the .luinii.'i turns I'astw.ards and flows .a 
little south by east for iieaily 20lt miles. In this p.irt of 
its course tin* liver winds in a remarkable manner through 
tho r-axiiies of Agr.-i .and Etawah districts; tin' hed of the 
.stream is mii lower, and the l»anks higlu r and steeper Ih.in 
in its upper nviehes. It ])asses tlu* towns of Agra, Fir(»z.i- 
had, .and Et.awah, from w lienee it take.s a more soiilheily 
direction, and fl«»ws south-east for 1-10 miles to Hainirpur. 
From Ifamirpur, till its junction with the Ganges at Alla- 
habad, the Jumna fhnvs nearly due oast. It tinally falbs 
into the Ganges, 3 miles below the city of Allahahad. tbt* 
only important town which the Jumna passes during this 
last section of its course. 

Tho trade on the .lumna is not now very consider.ahh'. 
In Its upper portion timber, and in IhtJ lower .'*tom\ giain, 
and cotton, are tho chief articles of commerce, carried in 


(»f Australia. It is quit;* iiiffinnt in a] jn .ii <• ”a t!.- 
1 rushe.s, luuing a ]‘ahM like ^icm lanwii'a b\ 1- i. . nnriAv 
have>, with a t.ill sb»»<>t fr« m tK ;r lai.tie b .ig the 
iiuim-rous minute Hmwli**. 1 he >:« :’a i" i l i'v tlie 
! persistent bases of tl:e li a\es. the up; i : } ills • i u !:ii h have 
deea\ed as the liuiik !• r.i;llu n- d . ti.e"' -ai rrnb :.tf.aehed 
togetlier bv a resin wb.eli i \mies f:.-:M rl i sa :ii. .iml tlm 
wlu'le is I'lUn bi.iokei.ed !>y !i e l-u-h tiu-s. At a .slioit 
dist.ii.ee they .ire ei-'ly m.**!..k< n 1-r a native witli his 
s]u\ar. Kin<;ia is .iKo a nnl\. ei Austialia, and has the 
.same kimi I'l app«ai nice. 1 lie wiek of tlio iiishlighl was 
tbe pith of Jimeu.s, and the Ci iuesii still use srYor.il specie's 
in the .same wa}. The older is ch.iiaeteri/i d hy the regu- 
lar llijweis willi ail inferior perianth of .six parts, six 
(Mmitiir.es thie«0 >t.imens, tlie ovary with (Uie t<» tl.ie-* 
ei'Hs .ind one er .sevti.al oMile**, the three-vahtd 4.iji**.i!e. 
.and the small embryo ineloM^d in uioic or b-.-s Hi shy 
albiiitum. 

JUNE, the sixth month of the year, named fum the 
Latin Junius* Ovid, in his “Fasti,’’ makes Juno asseit 
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that the name was expressly pjiven in honour of herself. 
In another part of the ** Fa^ti ” he gives the derivation 
fi Junioribus (the younger\ as May had been derived from 
majores (the elder). In the old Latin calendar June 
was the fourth month and consisted of twenty-six days. 
Thirty days were afterwards assigned to it. 

fJUNGXSRMAN'NIEJG (Scale Mosses), a rather ex- 
tensive divi.sion of eryptogamic plants ivsemhiing mosses 
in appe.arance, but very distinct from them in nmny points 
of structure. The species inhabit the trunks of trees, 
damp e.arth, or even the young shoots and leaves of other 
plants in cool moist climates, especially such as are tem- 
perate. Some have the stem and leaf formed into a fioiid, 
or thallus, resembling that of a lichen, but more commonly 
the species have leaves with .stipules at their base. They 
belong to the Hkpatio.i-:, and are distinguished generally 
by the .vpore-c.'ises, which split into f<'ur valves, and con- 
tain spiral fibres (calleil elatiritX 

JUNG'FRAU (“the Maiden") is the name of a lofty 
summit of tljo Swiss Alps, on the boundary line between 
the eant<'ns Kern and Valais, 13,b71 feet al>ove the se;L 
It is sui rounded on all .^ides h}' rooks and precipices, and 
capped witli perpetual snow; but its .summit has been 
attained bv sever.d Alpine explorers. 

JUNIOR RIGHT is another name for Btuiofoii 
Emji.Ish. 

JU NIPER* OIL OF. This es.Ncutial oil, from the 
berries of the Junijftrttst communis, natural order Coniferae, 
ha< the .•same com po.**!! inn as that of oil of turpentine 
(Cj.jrjfi), and boils at C. (3*db' Fahr.) It is insoluble 
ill alcohol, ami does not form a solid camphor. It is used 
in medicine as a .‘•tiniulaiit and diuretic. 

JUNIP^ERUS* a genii .•« of haidy, evergreen, woody 
phant", belonging to the order CoMi- LU.i.. The most 
important spLcits .'ue the f<illo\^ing: — 

Common .luniper (^Jnnijjt rus cnmmunii), growing wild 
in all the northein parts of Europe, Oce‘a.Monally the 
janiper becomes :i •.m.all tiec. The fruit is used in con- 
siderable quantities in the preparation of gin, and in medi- 
cine a> a powt. if ul dmutie. Oil of juniper is said to be 
the mo't powerful of all diuretic.s in doses of four drops. 
The berries were formerly employed as a spice; the .spirit 
prepared from thfin was called in France 6'cmVrre, a word 
which in Enghuid became Geneva, and afterwards y/». 

S.i\iu (Juniptvus Sabina') is found wild in the middle 
of Eurtqie and tJje west of Asia, inhabiting the most sterile 
sctii, and is fiequeiitly met with in this country in shrub- 
beries. Like tlie common juiii|>er, it i.s a diuretic and 
uterine stiinnlaiit, but is powerful that its use is highly 
ilangeroiis. except in the hands of regular practitioners. 
It is a Well-known violent enimenagogm*. Oil of savin Ls 
a local irritant, producing blisters when applied to the 
skin ; taken internally it is dr.a.slic ami emetic. 

Bermud.1 Red Cedar or IN-ncil il\:aAT (.1 uniperuM Ber- 
mudiana") is little known in (ireat Biitain in consequence 
of its not bearing the clim.ale without juotection. It is 
a native of the Ikrmuilas, where it becono s a huge tree 
with a .soft fi.'igrarit wood, the value of wbidi is well known 
frf n: it5 u,-e in cabinet-work and the manufacture of pencils. 

'ike Red Ci:di\r ( Juniper us Virfflniana) la a native of 
the eastern pait c-f North America, Ji.s far s<mth as Central 
Ane riea. its timber is very duntble, and is of great value. 

JU NIUS. li'/fo was Junius? i.s a qne.stioii which, after 
all ti.e trouble ^p• nt uf^on it, has as yet re.si.sted every 
iuquirv. It is prob.ably the greatest of all historical 
puz/’.ew. '1 bat letters I^<aring this signature should appear 
for three years, from 21st January, 17G9, to 1772, in the 
Public Adrertif^r newspaper, so bold in their tone, so fine 
in their st^le. so eom-tirnmate in their statesmanship, and 
so a<xurate in their knowledge of the innermost secrets of 
public men and public all,iir«, that the original MSS. should 
ex.st in large quantity and have been pored over and 


I written about for a century without result, is most 
I a.<!tonishing. Junius struck a splendid stroke for liberty, 

I appealing in the finest of all his many letters to George 
; 111. himself to *day aside the wretched formality of a king, 

I and speak to his subjects with the spirit of a man and tho 
I l.anguage of a gentleman.” “ Tell them,” cries ho, “ that 
, you have been fatally deceived.” His main points against 
! the king w'prc his futile attempts to revive personal govern- 
, mont by the muniu'ch and through unworthy favourites, 
backed by bribery and corruption. His attacks on the 
I Duke of Grafton have ruined that statesman with pos- 
1 terity ; his thrashing of his first antagonkst. Sir William 
j Di:iper, made that excellent man a laughing-stock. Junins 
I stood strongly for “Wilkes and liberty,” and supported 
j popular rights in the most splendid manner ever yet known 
: in the language of Kngli.sh politics. At first every one 
agreed that Bnrko, and Burke alone, had a mind so vast 
as to bo capable of producing the Junins letter.s. Dr. 
Johnson, one of tho many opponents of Juniu.s in print, 

' publicly declared, “I should have believed Bmke to be 
! Juniu.s, because I know no m.an but Burke who is capable 
! of writing these letters ; but Burke spontiineon.sly denied 
it to me.” The handwriting is not Bu ike's, hut it might 
I be that of an amanuensis; the style is not Burke's, but 
I Burke could adopt any style, as he h.id sliown in m<ire 
I than one of his works; against his disclaimer, however, 
I no argument can be urged. Horne Tooke was long 

' credited with Junins because of the handwTiting. hiit 
I where is the capacity of Horne Tooke for such thought.'* ? 

: Lord Chest ei'field was another favourite, a.s the liaiulwiit- 
! ing, though not like his, closely resembled that of his 
' ain.inucnsis. Earl Temple has been named with much 
jjl.iu-ibility. rilt'.s knowledge of Junius, Grenville's open 
adiniNsion that it was Temple, given to Buckingham, and 
the elo.sc likeness of Lady Temple's hand to that of .Tnniiis, 
are very .strong points. Yet there again comes in the 
question of ability. If Temple possessed this ability, how 
did he contrive so carefully to conceal it all the re.st of his 
life? But all the claimants (and there are nearly forty) paled 
their ineflbetual files before Sir Philip I'r.anei.s. Whether 
Francis were or were not Junins he liked to be thought .so. 
He said to Lord Aberdeen in a dispute on the sulqc'ct 
waged before hi.s face, “ '(7ad, if men force l.iurels on my 
head, ril wear ’em;” and lie gave his second wife on their 
maiTuge in a hand.some .set of Junius, with instruc- 
tions to ob.serve secrecy. But the real .Junins hail a.sked 
for two sets in December, 1771 (“ This is all the fee 1 
shall ever require of you”), and Woodfall had sent them ; 
ncverthe]e.''S this gift of Sir Philip, n.s also his legacy of a like 
.set, were neither of them the Woodfall copie.s. In 1 S 1 II Tay- 
lor’.s ** Juiiiu.s Identified” pointed to Francis as the author, 
and g.ave many jtroofs of this. Sir Philip knew of Taylor’s 
design, for he told him of it, and he lived two years after 
the book appeared and made no movement of contradiction. 
Certainly if he were not the author such conduct is most 
di.sgraceful. Pitt said openly that lie knew who Junins 
was, and that it w’as fiot Sir Philip Francis, and Buike 
told Reynii]d.s that he also knew Junius, but would name 
no one. On the other hand, of the later writers Macaulay 
considers it absolutely proved in favour of Sir Philip, even 
when the inferiority of his style and the co.irsene.ss of his 
liaiuhvriting are admittid as again.st the poli.sh and tlie fine 
caligrapliy of Junius. The qiie.stion might bo .suppo.sed 
decided on so great authority, but still more recent inves- 
tigators have bijowii that Francis’ course of life at the time 
renders it practically impossible that be criuld have written 
Junius, while it is found that every friend and patron that 
Sir Philip ever had is attacked somewhere or other in the 
letters, and that often with no sparing hand. Further, 
Francis cxinsulted Sir William Draper, whom Junius had 
persistently made his butt, on a matter of honour. This 
, was about his being included, though a personal enemy of 
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Warmi Hastings, In tlic list of managers of the impeach- I 
inent of tha^ statesman, aiid Francis was guided by Sir | 
William's advice, ns he publicly stated in the House of > 
Commons. It is, therefore, to say the least, not proved 
that Sir Philip Francis wrote Junius; hut it is also clear . 
that he has by far tlic best claims of all the forty com- , 
pet it<irs. The extraordinary fact remains that the cleverest ' 
statesman in England between 1700 and 1772, writing , 
continually and on all kiinls of political subjects, writing | 
with a iinished irony, a political style, a trenchant vigour ; 
which have hardly ever been equalled, is as unknown to us as 
if he hud lived in the dark ages, and that with his very , 
handwriting before our eyes. 

JUNK, a Chinese vessel, often of large dimensions. It j 
has a high forecastle and jioop, and usually three masts, j 
'I'hough junks are clumsy vessels, incapable of much sea- 
manship or speed, they have proved themselves scawoithy 
on voyages extending to Europe and America. The 
.lapanesc junk is superior to the Chinese. j 

Th(? term junk is applied by llritish sailors to the salt 
moat supplied to vessels for long voyages. 

JU'NO, a lioman divinity. Jn-no is evidently the 
counterpart of J u-piter^ and she was the patroness and 
protector of women, as ho of men. Her great sanctuary | 
at Koine was on tlie Avcntiiic. She was especially the 1 
go<l(le’-s of marriage, of childbirth, &c.; and also, as Juno . 
.l/owr/o, of family wealth. Later on she became almost ‘ 
confounded with the Greek Hkra. The genealogy and ; 
attrilnites of the Greek deity were annexed en mns-fe, ami , 
the genuine ancient Latin divinity quite disappeared. j 

JuN<» is the name of one of the largest of the asteroids. | 
JUNOT, ANDOCHE. DUG D'ABRANTlI^S. was i 
a soldier of fortune, who first attracted Napoleon's attcu- I 
tion by his bravery in the field. Andoche Junot was born 
at Kussy-le-Giand in 1771. He first began to stmly for 
the law; hut the political events of 1791 induced him to 
enlist in the battalion of volunteers raised in the <lepart- 
inent of Cote d'Or. He served under Bonaparte at Toulon, 
where he becainc a captain, as well as aide- de- camp to 
Napoleon. He was exceedingly courageims; and it was , 
this (jiiality of fearlessness which personally cndc.ared him 
to Napoleon. One day Bonaparte wished a despatch 
written, and asked if any soldier present could write. ' 
.lunot stepped from the ranks and began the ta^k. A 
siiell plunged at his feet, covering him and his paper with 
sand. He only laughed. “ Wo shall do wdth<mt pounce,” | 
he said (pounce being the fine sand then scattered upon j 
wiitiiig to dry the ink), shook his paper, and went on , 
w’riting. '1‘his trait won Napoleon’s heart and founded 
.funot's fortunes. He accompanied Bonaparte to Italy in , 
I79li, and to Egypt in 1798. Having greatly ;issistcd ' 
him, on the * 8th Brumairc, in overthrowing the Directory, 
he was made eonnnandaiit of Paris, and created general of 
division in 1801. Eventuall}', under the patronage of the 
emperor, he became Due d’.\branti'‘s, and received the grand 


JU'PITER, the supreme ancient Komifh deity. Jupiter 
was originally culled .lov-is or Diovis Pater, or Dies-pitcr, 
m* Diu-piter, the Jjiu becoming softened in pronunciation 
iiitoJu, in the same manner as the Latin word diurnun 
has become journal, Jupiter or Ditipiter would therefore 
mean the fatiier of day, light, or the air; the first part of 
the word contains the same root as the Latin adverb diu 
and adjective diu-rnus. 

The Koman poets attributed to Jupiter the same power 
and attributes with which the Greeks invt sted Zeus, who 
was, according to Homer, the son rJ Ki firms ami Khea. 
His wife was Juno (Hera), and their clriMren Vulcan 
(Hephalstos) ami Mars (Ares), and in this presentment 
.Jupiter is merely a translation of Zeus. 

Jupiter was usually represented as .seated on an i\«;ry 
throne, with u sceptre in his left hand arnl. a tliunderbolt 
in his right. The eagle, his favouiitc bird, was ef-m rally 
placed by the throne. Jupiter was the guai-dian of law 
and order, conse<jiieritly on all state occasion^ he was in- 
voked. As god of daylight white was sacrcfl to him; his 
fiamens wore white, his chariot was drawn by white horsf •*, 
ami the consuls w'ore while robes wlien .‘■aenticing to liiirr. 

JUPITER. the name of the gi-r*atcst planet in the 
.solar sy.stcm. We refer to the aiticle Sv.sThM 

and to the tables it contains for the numerical details of 
the orbit of Jupiter; we here gi\e jsuch fuithtr information 
as space wnll permit. 'I'he mean diamt ter of .liipiter is 
alamt 85,900 ndles. Jupiter rotates so rapidly on hir. 
axis that his cquatfir is \ery protuberant, ins.inmcli th.at 
the equatori.il diameter exceeds the polar diameter by 
about 500U miles. In volume Jupiter <xc*eds (»ur e.aith 
about fifteen -hundredOiltl, while placed in the scales 
Jupiter weighs 559 times as much as the earth. I iie 
di SCI epancy between the.se two ligiiies i.s n irini k.ablc ; it 
proves that the specific gravity of Jupiter i** much levs th.aii 
that of the earth, being indeed little more than that of 
water. The me.in dist.mce from the sun i-. 
miles, but owing to the eccentiieity of Ins orliit the aetn.il 
distance fluctuates between 4 .-> 7 . 0 UU,noi) and on.'j.uuo.mut. 

. His time of resolution is tifty d.iys less than tw. Ive >en<. 
Jupiter can be easily recognized by his biilhant wh te 
light, in which he i.s .siirpa'^.sed by Venus alone. He in ;n 
’ view' for months togetluT. and during some part of c^eiy 
year. Near the time of ojipo-ilioii his hiilliainy is .•'iKh.e' 
to oast shadows in a d.irkeiiid room. 

I The telescopic appeal ance of Jupiter is ff very jj- fit 
j interest. The smface tJ the planet is n''Ua!!y s-.Ln maiktd 
, with cutain hands parallel to the i-juator, suggc.sting a 
' re.seinbl.ince tt» tlie trade-wind hands on the eaitli’s ‘•urface; 

. but the.sf markings are very irrcgul.ar ar.d eoii''t.mlly 

' ehanging, .•sometimes nearly the whole di.-'O i" co\eretl 

■ with hands, stiiiietiines largo spots are .seen wliieii in.iy 
, last for da}s, for months, or for ycais. We me foind 

I to believe that even if there be an_\ sidid h' il_\ in .hipiter at 

all we do not see it. What our teh'^Cejn- sh 'w is merely 


cross. To liim was intrusted the task of inva<ling Sp.iiu 
and Portug.al in 1807-8, where for some time he exer- 
ci.sed a military tyranny; hut at length he was .signally 
defeat c<l by Sir Arthur Wellesley at the battle of Viiniera, , 
and compelled to evacuate the country. From this period , 
he lost favour with Napjileon, and was refused employment 
in the campaign of 1815. He was sent as governor to 
Illyria. Shortly afterwanls his mental faculties bec.mie 
di.sordered, and ho died in 1815. M.idame Junot, duchess 
of Abrant^s, w'ife of tlie general, after the fall of Napo- . 
Icon wa.s obliged to support herself by the etrort.s of Iier 
pen in consequence of all her family estat(‘.s being con- | 
fiscated. Her principal work wn.i “ Mdmoires ou Sonveiiiis 
historiqiies sur Napoldon,” publi.shed in 1831. Its state- . 
meiit.s are to be received with caution, however. Madame 
ilunot was at length reduced to extreme poverty, and retired | 
to u inaison de santd, where she died in 1838 *. I 


.a vast str.iluin of atinnsphcre et iir.i. i iug J« inls and 
v.'ipouis, in whieli the deii.sor p«u'ti< ii .Iiii'itcr is en- 
veloped. The low specific gr.oity ot .Tiipilcr can thus be 
readily accounted for. 

The telescotiic interest of JupiriC is ihietly due to the 
very he.iutifnl group of s.ilellili'* by whieh he is attended, 
'riic system forms indeed cue of the ino''t interesting seeiie-s 
ill the heavens. Tlio .s.itcllite.s an* so clo'>e to Jupiter that 
his bright light overpowers them, and they cannot generally 
be seen with the nnaidetl eye. though ca.sts h.ave been re- 
corded ill whieli they have been so detected. Any sm.ill 
telescope will, however, .show them, and the present writ« r 
often \icws them with an ordiu.ary opera- glass. There .ire 
four satellites, and to aid in their idontitication the pt-sl- 
tions for each day are given in the Xautiail AImun>irl\ 
The third out from Jupiter is usually brightest, and the 
fourth goes out much further than the others. 
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The eclipses of the satellites are produced when they 
cuter the line of shade which the lijroat ^lobe of Jupiter 
casts behind him. They are phenomena of the very 
jn’eatest interest and beauty, and fortunately they aie 
within the powers of very small telescopes when the eclipses 
ilo not occur too close to tho body of the planet. The 
satellites are also frequently occulted by passing behind 
the globe of Jupiter, but such oceurreuces are not of ctpial 
interest with the eclipses. Extremely remarkable are the 
transits of satellites over the face of Jupiter, while the 
shadow thrown by the satellites is seen ns a deep black spot 
moving over the brilliant face of the planet. When not 
near opposition tho shadow of satellite III. or IV. may be 
far within the disc, while the satellite itself is still apart 
from the planet. The fact that the satellites become in- 
visible when they enter the shadow of Jnpitor made by the 
sun, shows that Jupiter himself cannot emit any appre- 
ciable dep-ec of light. The measures of the dimensions of 
the satollites are uncertain, but it seems tliat the diameters 
range between 2200 and 3700 miles; the third from the 
planet is the largest, and the second is the smallest. 'I'ho 
volume of the smallest satellite is therefore very near that 
of our moon. 

The theory of the ino\eineuts of the satellites offers to 
the inatliematieian problems of the greate-it difficulty. The 
iniitnal attractions of the three first satellites give rise to a 
\eiy remarkable relation bet\\een their motions, which may 
be expressed by the two laws — 

1. That the mean nielion of the first satellite added t«» 
twice the mean motion i*f tin* third b equal to three tiiiu's 
the mean motion of the second. 

2. lhat if to the mean longitndo of tlie first satellite we 
add twice the ni» an longitude of the third and subtract 
three times the mean longitmle of the second, the difference 

.ilw.i\'« 1>0 ill jr-’t s. 

It hid first been learned fr«'m (•hservation that these 
remarkable laws were ole v» d. Laplace showed that they 
^^ele so far a 'ron^« qucncc of the law of gravitation, that 
if the m 'Viment^ >vcre oiico coinmenc«.d >vith these laws 
nearly fullilled. gravitation would d»'maiid that they must 
coiitimic for ever. 

It wa> by tlj'* ob^-ervatioiis c{ the ecli]*^es of Jupitir's 
sattliit'*s that the \eloeity of liglit wa^ first deteeted and 
iiiea'-nied. Eclipses sometimes happened several iniimles 
earlier or se\eral minutes later than had been antkipated. 
'Ihe di'cnpani ies wire Irieed to t lie >. tried jiosjtion.s of the 
earth with rcgaid to Jnj«iter. so that the lime at wldch an 
CLlipse was perceived dc-jjendeil ujiori the length of the 
jouniey, 

'Ihe foll-jwing table gives theeli-inimtsof the satf-llites of 
Jupiter, but the names arc so uncertain that they have not 
bceu included. 

J^j*,ianre in Orbit inclined 


Sidereal Kcvoluti- n. 

Kai'lii of 

to Jupiter’s 

Days. Ilr.s. Miri. 

S.T. 

Jupiter. 

Ki|n.'ttor. 

L, 1 

18 i?7 

.33*.505 .. 

, 6*04 8, #3 

... (P (/ 7" 

II.. 3 

13 13 

42-0 1«) 

. 9-62317 

... 0 1 6 

IIL. 7 

3 42 

33*3 GO .. 

. 1.3-35021 

... 0 5 3 

IV.. 16 

1 6 32 

11-271 .. 

. 26-998:55 

... 0 0 21 


'Ji. ;e a very remarkable period connected uilh the 
m-.v . ff fi,.- satellites, fi.r 

217 rv. !■'?' I, if I. require •1.'j7 davs 3 lioiirs 44 minutes. 

123 •• n. 437 •• 3 “ 42 “ 

(il Ilf. 437 “ 3 “ 3a “ 

But thi'> n iali< n doe*, not extend to tlie fourth s/itcl life, for 

2a revoluti'iji-> ( j IV. require 43.'# days 14 hours la minutes. 

It h.i'. \,k:, supjiO'^fU that certain marks (#n the surfaces 
of the pn.ve that they constantly turn the same 

face to Jupiter, just :i-» the inoi.n constantly turns the same 
face to the earth. 


JU'RA (meaning “deer island ”)i o*'® I*’® ITobridos, 

Scothmd, immediately north-east of Islay. Jt is the most 
rugged of tho group, the surface being mountainous through- 
out. In the south are three peaks, called the l*aps of 
Jura, tho principal of which is 25(16 feet high. Tlio 
length of the island from N.E, to S.W, is 27 miles, and tho 
breadth from 2 to 8 miles. Tho estimated area is about 84 
square miles, or 68,000 Scotch acres, only GOO of which 
are arable, 'fhe population in 1881 w.as 781. With the 
adjacent islands of Baliiahua, (larvellocli, Tladda, &e., it 
fonns a parish, with a total population of 1052. 'fho 
principal village is Jura, on tho eastern coast. Oats, barley, 
potatoes, flax, slate, and iron ore are the chief products of 
tho island, whose scenery is very picturesque. 

JU'RA,a department in France, fonne«l out of the pro- 
vince of Franchc-Cointe, and named from the rang« of 
mountains that traverses it, is bounded nortli by the de- 
partment of Haute Saonc, north-cast by that of Douhs, 
east by Switzerland, south by the department of Ain, and 
west by those of Saone-et-Loire and Cote d'Or. Its 
greatest length from north to smith is 72 miles, from en'-t. 
to west 31) miles. Tho area is 11)28 square miles, and the 
population in 1881 was 28.5,263. 

fcS’Mr/iire and #S’i#i7. — The dpp.irlinent is diversitied by 
mountains, plains, and marshes, 'rwo-thirds of its <*xt'‘nt 
are covered with the Ji’RA M<)I*ntaix<, of which the, 
liighest summits are Keciilet, 'I’endre. and La Dole, 'n.e 
sin face presents throughout its whole length three very 
marked and distinct divisions: — (11 The western part, 
which consists of a low plain about 7 niilis wide; (2} the 
first mountiin elevation, wliieh, rising smlthmly from the 
plain, forms a plateau nearly 10 miles wide; and (3) tlie 
high mountain district to the cast of the other two, con- 
sisting of lofty summits and deep valleys, and extending in 
width as far as the other two divisions together. 'I'he soil 
of the plain, whicli consists of a marly clay resting mi 
alteinate beds of eartli and shingle, is very productive in 
wheat, rve, maize, buckwheat, liemp, cVe. On tin* plateau 
the soil is ealc.areons and shallow; it vields barley, oats, 
maize, nuts, &e. Potatoes also are an important crop. 
Among the mountains the soil is stony find thin, though 
.'•omc barley and oats are produced; but there is ahuiidaiit 
jiasture, on which during siimiiier, from dune to Octiiber, 
great numbers of cattle and liorM-s arc fed. During that 
season the chalets, or solidly constructed lints, on the 
heights serve as habitations for the herds, stores for tins 
dairy produce, and as shecls for the cattle; in these the 
cows are milked and butter and cheese arc made. On the 
9th of (letober (St. Denis’ Day) the little est.'ibli'^liments 
are all broken up, for then or sfwiii after tb<* rigonrs of a 
biiisterous winter set in; the heidsmcn ti« their wardrobe, 
no great burd»*n, between the honiH of the best eows, and 
the df'^eent to the various village.s is eommenced. In 
tlie.se annual inigrati«>ns of the cattle, the milking and the 
ehee^e and butter-inakiug are entirely man.aged by men. 
An account is kept of the quantity of milk givj*n by the 
cows of each owner, so as to apportion a just share of the 
butter and elieese, or of their price wlieii sold. 'I'hc farm 
buildings in the mountain districts are solidly built of 
stone .ami lime, Imt only 7 feet liigh, and covered with 
lengtlis of split hr, wliich arc k<‘pt from liciug lilmvii away 
by numerous stones laid on tli«*in. Tliey include a ilvvell- 
iijg-lioiis«', stable, barn, and hayloft, ail under the same 
roof, .'ind cornmiiiiieating with each otlier. All (be anlmala 
lair ill the same stable, wliich extends quite across tho 
building. In that part of the structure appropriated to 
the family tlie chief apartment is alsmt 13 feet square ; in 
the centre stands a stove, wlieiiee the smoke i.ssnes through 
a tube carried up a wi<le cbimiiey, wliich by means of a 
trap-door is kept closed on the windy siile, and serves for 
a window nil tlie year, and during the deep snows for a 
door also; the ascent being made by a short ladder. 
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Rivers. — The dopartincnt is dminod by a great number, 
the principal^ being —tlio Ain, tlio l)oi;ii8, the Oignon, 
which bounds it on the nortli, and tlio Ij^>ue, which enters 
it from the department of Doubs, and running west enters 
the river Doubs, a few miles south of D51e. Of these the 
Ain, the Lone, and the Doubs are navigable. Among the 
smaller rivers the most important are tlio Bienne, the 
Cuisance, and the Furiense. The north of the department 
is erosseil by the Canal du Rhoiie-au-llhin. There are 
iiunu*roiis marshes and lakes in the department. 

Climate. — The climate is cold in the mountains, where 
the snow lies for six months; in the plain, which is cold 
enough in winter, owing to the proximity of the snow in 
the liighlands, the air is hot and close in summer, hut on i 
the plateau pure and healthy. High winds are frequent 
at all hi asons ; they arc attended by heavy rains in spring, ' 
and oftentimes in summer also. | 

Katuml Products^ (Jt. — T he agrieiiltural produce Is 
Mittieient for the consumption. Horned cuttle are exceed- | 
ingly numerous; there are but few sheep; poultry, bec'i, | 
game, and fish are abundant. The produce of wine amounts j 
to 11,000.01)0 gallons annually, the best growtlis being thohe | 
<*f tlie dihtricls about Arbois, Chateau- Chalon, and Lons- ! 
le-Sanliiier. ! 

Several iron mines arc worked ; gold, copper, lead, and coal 
are found ; the peat beds arc dug for fuel; marble, gypsum, 
alabaster, and litliograpbic stone are quarried. There are 
impoitant salt-woiks at Salins and ^foutinorot. Tlu' 
man Ilf act lire of iion ami ironwares is the most important 
obji et of industrial activity. The other manufactures are 
paper, watch and clock works; turnery in wood, bone, 
i\ory, and horn ; coarse woollens, linen, mineral acids, salt, 
casks, steel, scythes, nails of all kinds, tiles, and leather. 
The department is divided into the four airondissements, 
Loiis-lc-Saulnier, Poligny, St. Claude, and Dole. The 
capital I f the department is Lons-le-Saulnier. 

JU RA MOUNTAINS, the name given to a mountain 
system which consists of several parallel chains extending 
along the frontiers of Trance, Savoy, and S^^itzerlaIul, in 
a direction south-soiith-west to north-north-e.ist from j 
the lihone and the Lake of Geneva to the left hank of 
the Rhine, towards the north, where it is connected by 
some loner elevations nith the Vosges. The length of the 
system is about ISO miles; the hn-adth varies from oO to 
r>0 miles. The highest summits wf the Jura Mountain'^ 
:ire found iu the most eastern chain, whieh is connected 
nith tlic Bernese Alps and extends between France ami 
Switzerland ; the other chains diminish in height ton aids 
the west, and do not foim continuous unbroken lange.s, hut 
rather consist of isolated elevations, connected at their 
bases. Very few of tbe a alleys among these inonntaiiis 
are t ransvci>*il ; most of them run in the direction of the 
length of the chains. The highest points in the cre^t of 
the eastern ehain are those of Reciilet, Tendre, La Dole, 
and Colombier, which rise respectively to obU, 5512, 
.■>507, ami btlij fcct above the sea-level; the mean height 
of this chain is about *lH0O feet. The higlicst point in 
the second chain does not much exceed 4300 feet. Thi* 
highest pait of Iheve mountains, whieh is fully 3000 feet 
lower than the line of perpetual snow on the Alps, i> 
covered with forests <if ]»ine ami other resinous trees; 
further down, the ]>eeoh, the ash, the lime, ami the oak 
nourish; and the lower slopes are occupied witli ^ilu*yauls 
or cultivated fi»r the production of maize or barley. 'I’he 
iiiuuiitains also nbouml in excellent pasture, on which great 
miinhcr.s of cattle arc reared ami fed, and a great qiuuitity 
of cheese is made. Wolves are common ; the brown bear 
and the wild cat are said to be met with, but rarely. 

On tlio eastern side tbu ('bains of the Jura pre^ent in 
general steep abrupt flanks, hut on the west they slopi* down 
by almost insensihlu degrees. They are composed of a 
hard gray limestone, mixed w'itli alternate beds of marl 


and clay ; in some places alabaster, gypstihi, asphalt, coal, 
marble, and petrifactions of various kinds, especially those 
called oolites, arc f(;iind. Iron mines and sulphurous and 
salt springs abound ; stalac.titifi grottoes and waterfalls are 
nnmerous ; among the lattc^r is the magnificent Saut du 
Doubs. An important ami interesting feature of the Jura 
system, w’hich gave name to the .lurassic'. formation, is the 
number of erratic stone blocks that are found high up the 
eastern slopes, at points opyiosite the opening C)f the great 
valleys which (lescend from t lie high Alp^. Various the<jrics 
have been proposed to account for the fippe;uanc(i of these 
massive blocks of a difierent kind of stom- to that which 
pKJvails in the Jura; of these the theory of Venturi and 
Agassiz, who respectively ascribe tlie transfer of iIicm* 
blocks to fb/ating icc and to glaciers at .‘-ome long-distant 
cpmh, seems the most probable. 

JURAS'SIC PERIOD is so calb-d from the Jura 
I Mountains in Switzerland, wli(‘rc a large, devclnpm. ut fl 
1 the strata of tins period lias licen elevated. (nim]'lo«!. an-l 
I folded into vast syiiclines and anticlines. From these tlie 
j present range has been carved out; it is almost entirely 
I composed of Jurassic rocks. The Jurassic period is a -tib- 
1 division of the Mcso/oic era. and occupying as it does .i 
I medial position, in it the various characteristic Mc'^ozoic 
■ animal forms reached their culmination. In England the 
1 Jurassic system attains a development of about 4t)0t) feet, 
j It embraces the Lias and OoLiiii* formations. Its out - 
i crop stretches in a broad irregular soulh-w**‘‘t and nortli - 
. (*ast band across the centre* of England from Yorkshire rm 
I the north to the coast of Derset on the south, the strata 
I dipping gently eastward. The Lias below* re>ts along the 
I p*ealer part of tlie north-west boundary on the Trias, but 
1 in some cases it ovcilaps these ami re st.s uncon form ably on 
1 Uarboniferous, or rvdi on Silniian rotks; this, exclnsi\e 
I of paheontological eviiicnccs. shows a brt.rk in the sncccs- 
I sion which separates the Jurassic, from tl.e Trias. Tbe 
I Oolite Iv-low* passes, in sonn* parts of the south of Dorset, 

1 into the Purbeck beds, ami thn»ngh th.ern into the Weal- 
di.n formation; hut for the inof.t ji.irt it is sm^-ceeded 
luiconform.ihly hy the Cretaceous, whiili in Devonshire 
ovcilaps the whole Jiira>sii and lesi.s in Tiias we>st of 
Axmiustcr. Tn Yorkshire the Cretaceous o\ erlaps the ( lohte 
and rests on tlic Lower Liassk* luds. 

The divisions of the .Turassie are Mihdivitk'd n*p p.ilitoii- 
t(»logic;illy, and each of these sululivlsii ns is c »mp< st ,l i t* 
lithological mcmhcis tli.it have iecci\i »i sp, , ial namt-. 
IJie clas-silicaiioii (<f the .luMssje is as ft.liow.s;- - 

( >in.i rr. 

Upper or Portland — Pin heck hods (passage beds^ ; 
Portland beds ; Kimiueridge clay. 

Middle or (.)xfoid — Coral rag; Oxford clay. 

Low*cr t*r Piath — Coruhrash ; Forest luarlde: Great 
Oolite; Stonc.sfield tlatc; Fuller's caith; Iiifci.'or (lolite. 

Upper Lias; Middle l-ia*^ i r Marlstiuic ; I-ower Lia«. 

The Li.is consists mostl\ of beds i.f lilue argillacoons 
limestone (laigely used foV liydiauhc lime'), calcareous 
clays, and x-me sandy beds. In Fast Scotland the beds 
are’ lcs> cakaictui'i ami more r-tnanne in cliaractcr; plant 
remains and coal scams i ccur. In ^ orkshiru about Cleve- 
land a wtukabli* bcil of ironstone is found. Each sub- 
division of the Li IS lias its /»ino of characteristic Am- 
monites; but the sciies is specially romarkahle for the 
abitmlance and .si»:c of the rcptili.in ivinain.s. 

Tlie (b>liu* scries consists largely of thick bods of pun* 
cream-coloniod limestone, many of them oolitic (hence tl •’ 
name'), with intcivening bands of clay. The wlu-lc serrs 
was investigated by ^\ illiam Siiiith, who retained the loc ii 
provincial names for each lithologio.al division. It w is on 
the study of these strata that Smith fouDdixi the prineijdcs 
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of stniti^n^ipliical In Yorkshire, Lincoln, and 

Kortluiinptoii the lower beds to the Cornbrash are partly 
of fre^ll-\vater and tenestrial origin, coal measures with 
baiiil.** of coal and plant remains being found. Again at 
Bri'ra in Sutherland, Scotland, a similar coal scries occurs. 

JmaNsie nn'ks probably underlie most of the newer rocks 
of the ea>t of England. They were cut in the Weald boring 
(^Kcnt); but in the neighbourhood of London they aic 
known to be absent, borings having passed from the 
Cretaceous into the Palicozoic. Outlying patches of 
Jina.vvic rocks in the British Isles are, in East Scotland, 
l.i.is ; at Brora, Sutherland, Dulites ; Lius and Oolites 
among the Inner Hebrides; and Lias beneath the basalts 
of Antrim. Ireland. There is a small patch resting uiicoii- 
fonnably on Tri:is, near Carlisle. 

On the Continent of Eur(»pe Jurassic beds underlie the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary basin of the north of France, the 
plains of north Germany, and Central and Eastern Russia. 
'I'liey oecur highly inclined and folded in the mountain 
ranges of the rlura, tijc Alps, and the Apennines. They 
are also found in Bohemia and in Spain. In India, Aus- 
trail i. New' Zealand, and many neighbouring districts 
.huM*'sie fi ssijs have been recognized. In Xortli America 
the .lurass.e are not very distimlly separated from the 
IMas, the two apparently forming a continuous series. 

1 h» y aie. liowever, specially interesting from the occurrence 
jn them of remarkable bird-like reptilians. 

The th ra .iiul fauna of .lurassie time" is typically Neozoic ; 
riie (L>1J L-rms have either di-Vipj^eared er are only repre- 
sented by a few straggling rcprcscntati\e'». Among plants, 
feiu", c^e.ids, and ci'iiifers abouiKl; gjmnospcnns are 
the predtiininant race. Among the Invertebrata, Sexpartita 
corals lia\e replaced the (^i.vlripartit.i. Laniellibranchs 
exceed ti e bracliiopods; the genera Irigonia, Grypluca, 
and E\< gyra are alnind.int. I he genus O^trea (the oyster 
family I tir"t appeals in the .lurassie. The last of spirifers 
.a.d 1-. ptana (^hiachi* p< ds » go out with Lias. Cephalopods 
( in this period, both iu iiuiiibeis and iu diversity 
I f l-Tin ; the tHtrabninchs, or shilled di>ision of the class, 
are represented by’ the Ammonites, which were extremely 
luiinerous, and varied in si/e from abc»ut half an inch to 
d or 4 feel in diaimtir. The dihranclis, or naked division, 
arc repri ^eniid l»y the Ih lemnites, which were introduced 
lioie: the j^jrtion of them presi-rvi-il is the phragmocoiie ; 
some laige specimens Ime been found 3 or 4 inches in 
iliamctcr, and 2 feet long. Kecf-buiJdirig corals are abun- 
dant. Insects are not uncoiniiioii in the .luiassic; Crustacea 
and lishcs fi-ntinue. though in altered /orm<. The most 
x*ni.iikaMe fe.Unies of the ]nTiod are the abundance, the 
} «'«*ui:ar b rins.and the glg-mtic size nf the reptilian remains. 
ni the^e there arethiee di.stinet divisions — Eiialiusauiians, 
riinosami.ins, and l*tero^auri.lllS ruling re'.poctively in the 
'e.i. land, and air. Icljth\< >.iuriaris, I’lesiosaurians, and 
I'ho'auiians were well adapted for arjuatic life; the 
r.iiiai:si>f numerous species have l>i*en found. At Lyme 
B'-gi'. in D-jrM't shire, well-preserved skeletons occur, many 
• f ti.t<n of U'.ists upwards of .oO feet in length. The 
l>iN"'Ai niA were huge land leptiles of high organizii- 
t. n.iny of them were either hipeds or had the 
jovur if « pcting them-Nclves on their hind legs. The 
-jnc. .: n w.is over 11 feet high, .standing on its hind 
;• g'. *1 he c.-t'o-aurns was probably one of the largest 

Wa't' t; it <v»r ixi'led; remains have been found that 
i;c.-t 1 .i\»- t.' h i,g.'d to a beast bO or 70 feet long and 10 
1 *-. t Aii.ed to this sficcie.s is the atlanto.saiirus, 

foiiii-i in .Inifi-dc bi-ds iu Colorado. This animal issupffosed 
to have measured ahemt 100 feet in length, and to have 
be* 11 ab' ul liO fK-t in height. Many of these have most 
remarkable bird-like afTiiiiti* fi, as the coiiip.sognathus. Of 
Hying reptiles the rno-t remurkable genera are the Btkko- 
i>A< 1 YLs and the Rhamphorhynchus. In the Junt-ssic 
beds of Solenliofen the barlic.st bird remains have been 


found — the Arcii.woptkkyx ; this beast had a long 
jointed feathered tail and four separated digits^on the wing. 
Mammals w'cre in all probability tolerably ‘abundant in 
Jura.ssic times: in the Stonestield slate the remains of four 
genera have been found, and in the Purbeck a number of 
lower jaw-bones have been discovered, probably re])re»ent- 
ing about tw'cnty species. They were mostly marsupials, 
but some of the remains are considered to be those of 
higher mammals. 

The physical geography of Great Britain in Jurassic 
times is thus described by Sir A. C. Ramsay : — 

“ The remarkable usseiii binge of large Rcptili.a that in- 
habited the Liassic seas, the number of great and small 
Cephalopoda, including many species of Ammonites, 
Nautili, and Belemnites, the swarms of Tercbratulie and 
Rhynchonelhe, the plentiful genera and species of hunclli- 
branchiate molluscs, and of univalve shells, all speak of vv.arm 
seas surrounding islands on whieh grew cycads, zamias, 
and other plants, that seem to tell of a tropical or sub- 
tropical climate.” The land areas during this period wero 
probably small islands, now represented by the tdder rocks 
of Cornwall, the highlands of Wales, of Cumberland, ami 
of Yorkshire. A larger land area probably lay wlicn* 
Scotland now is; much of Ireland also was above the 
Jurassic sea. 

“In the south of what is now England the seas were 
broad and comparatively shallow during all the time of the 
deposition of the Ixiwer Oolites, and the ibland.s louiul 
which these seas flowed (including \\ ales) were coinpara- ^ 
tively Muall. But further m*rth we come to a fragment of 
a much larger land, f<»rmcd of Pahcozoic rocks, that in 
those duvs formed a mountainous country extending from 
tlie hills'id Derbyshire far away to the north extremity of 
Seolland, and how much fuither entire or broken into 
islands no man vet know.^. In spite of disturbanecs of 
uphe.i\.il of later date tlian those Oolitic times, it may also 
very well have been that this old land was mucii higher 
tlnm the highest highland inuunlain of tbo present dav, 
seting the vast amount of waste and degradation that tliey 
have undergone since that ancient time, and vve may be 
sure that it was surrounded by seas of this lower Mesozoic 
epoch, for fragments of the Oolitic strata still .surround tli<* 
isl.uid. Tliis was the larger land from which the rivers 
flowed that d' posited the fresli-w'atcr s.ands descrilH*d above. 
On the low banks of these rivers grew many a pl.iut now 
represented by joerely indistinct impressions — 

‘Their inearifng lost, 

Save wh.al remains on stone, or fragments vast’— 

in which the relics of species of Araucaria, Cycas, Zamia, 
Screw Pine, and numerous other forms, together with 
gigantic Eijuisetums which grew in the still waters on their 
boideis, while marsupial mammals on the fchorcs, and 
Tiigoniic and i’erebratnlaj in the .sea.s, help us to realize 
tb.Hl the pliysical cbaracteiislics of the time in aome degree 
resemble those of Australia in our own day, a circumstance 
first noticed by Profe.s.sor Owen. 

•‘This state of affairs was at length paitly brought to an 
end by a gradual submergence, during which the O.vford 
and Kimrncridge clays were deposited in open .seas, but the 
.sinking of llie area was not by any means so gieat as to 
bwallow' up the old islands round wbicli the strata were 
fonned, and which Mill remain, iniuh iljuiiged, .as the most 
lofty portions of Great Britain.” 

JUBISDXC'TION* This tenn is the IM, jttrift/icCiOf 
which hiinply signifies the declaration of jug or law. Ho 
who had jurisdictio was s.aid j’ug dicere^ to declare the law. 
The whole office (^nfficiuni) of him w’ho declared the law 
was accordingly expre.H.sed by the word jurisdiction. (Dig* 
2, tit. “ De Jurisdictione,”) Juri.sdictio was either volun- 
tary (yoluntaria) or litigant (conttntiosa). The “ jurisdictio 
voluntaria” related to certain acts, such for instance as thoso 
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foniiH of inanumission and adoption which must bo done 
bcforo a mngi»t%atm in order to be valid. The “ jurisdictio 
eoiiteiitiosa** related to litigation, and such legal proceedings 
were said to be injure^ before the inagistratusi as opposed 
to the proceedings before a judex^ wliich were said to bo 
in judicio. The niagistratus was said jus dicere or red- 
di‘re when he exercised his functions; and “ inagistratus ” 
and “ qni RomoD jus dicit” are accordingly convertible 
terms. 

.fiirisdietion in England means the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
iJKMit, wliich is, according to Sir Edward Coke, most capa- 
cious, and according to other writers omnipotent; and it 
also means the extent of authority which a court of justice 
has to deride matters that are brought before it for litiga- 
tion, or questions that arc brought for trial. 

In our article on the Judicatuhf: Act wc have 
.sliown tli.at one of tiio chief reasons for the passing of 
that important measure was the great inconvcMiience occa- 
si<aied by the separate jurisdictions of law courts and equity 
e<airts. 'I’lie superior courts of law could often onl}' do 
))nrtial justice to a case, by reason of their jurisdiction 
being limited to the hard and fast line of the point of haw 
ill the case before them; and justice was often thwarted 
by the tliscovery that a court in a paiticular case had 
exceeded its jurisdiction, and however just and right the 
dcL-ision, it was practically useless on this account, having 
im binding .•luthority. The .fudicaturo Act of ISTfi uht>l- 
islied tliesK anomalies, by giving to each division of the 
High Court of Justice equal jurisdiction in all cases — 
n-moving, in fact, all the old distinctions between courts of 
law and equity. 

A limited jurisdiction in equity is given to county courts, 
and the p<n\crs Nested in these useful tribunals ha\e been 
attended with the best results to suitors and all concerned. 

In Seiitlaiid the same tribunals have, from a \eiy re- 
mote peri(»d, administered both law and equity mueli a-^ 
since the Act of 1X75 is the cas<? in Knglaiid. It may he 
iKiticed, however, that before the I’nioii the old Scotch 
Pii\y Council assumed a power to interfere with and con- 
trol the action of the c<immoii law to an extent unknown 
in England, except perhaps in the couit of Star Chamber, 
now long abolished. 

JURISPRU'DENCE, from the Lat. juri-*prndaitia, 
which signifies a knowledge of law. Persons who were 
skilled in the lawr were called by the Romans jurisprudent's 
or simply prndentes^ and sometimes Jiiris- 
piiuleiiee means more than being simply acquainted with 
tlie lules of law' as they exist in any given system; it 
means such an acquaiutance with them us implies a know- 
ledge of the law’ as a whole or system, a knowledge id the 
several jiaits, of their relation to one another and to the 
whole. The I.oinun jiirisprudcntes, who were writers on 
law, gave to the several rules of law which related to any 
given division of the whole matter a certain order and con- 
sistency ; they developed, and explained, and arranged 
that winch existed as an incoherent mass. Their intluence 
on the development of law’ w*as great, both directly and 
indirectly ; and the compilation of .lustiniaii e.atled the 
** Digest” or ‘‘Pandect,” which is enthely composed of 
extracts from the writings of the Roman juiists, ga\e to 
their opinions the force of law in tlie Roman Emjiire. The 
Rmnaii juiists also wrote institutional or eloiiieiitary trea- 
tises on that part of the law whieh they called Pri\atiini 
Jus, of which the “Institutiones” of Gains are an example. 

.1 urisprudeiice generally, or general jurisprudence, is 
conversant about those principles whieh are inseparable 
fioin all systems of law, or common to all systems of law ; 
for however systems of law may dilTer in fact, and however 
much they may appear to difl’er in form, theie an* fuiula- 
jm-ntal principles which are common to all. The notions 
of possi'ssion, of property, of things whieh can he objects 
of property, of most of the ordinary contracts of life, of 


testaments, of intestacy, and the like, arc essentially the 
same. The notions of person, natural and artificial, of 
right, of duty, and many other things, are universal, and 
necessarily the same. It is the husincbs of general juris- 
prudence to explain all these common notions, and to 
reduce the whole matter which they comprehend to .some 
general form or system, with which all particular systems 
of positive law may he compared. Tliis has been dune in 
various ways by different writers, hut the best examples that 
we have arc by the German writers on law. When general 
jurisprudence becomes a regular part of a Liw-htudent's 
discipline, it will leail to a more compn lien-iNe btudy of 
the matter of our own law, to a more coir^et conc/*ption 
of its parts and their relations to one anotlicr. and con- 
sequently to a nearer approximation of the particular law of 
England to the true mcasiiie or standard of geii< ral law 
ill tiio.se cases in uLich our particular system de\ kites from 
it. The study of general jurisprudence would he a sure 
though a slow corrective of many of the evils uiider which 
our actual society suHens. 

The best English work on this subject is J. Austin's 

Province of Jurisprudence Ih^tcrmined ” (London, 1X32), 
with its “Sequel” (London, 1861-(J3). See also the works 
of Hcntham, J. S. Mill, and Sir H. S. Maine. 

JURY is an assembly of men authorized to inquire into 
or to determine legal facts, and hound by an oath to the 
faithful discharge of their duty. The otuiiological deri- 
vation of the term is obviously frfdn /wrore. to swear, whence 
wc find this institution called in law Latin ///r of o. and the 
peisoiis composing it jurat i ; in French Us juris, and in 
English the jury. In English law. nnIkii the object is to 
inquiry only, the tribunal is sometimes calkil aii inquest or 
inquisition, ns in the iu'^t.ince of a giaiid jiir} or coroner's 
inquest; hut nlien facts an* to be detenniued by it for 
judicial pui poses, it is always shkd a juiy. When the 
trul by jury is spoken of in p(q)ular language at the present 
day, it signifies the iletermiuatiou of fact.s in tlie aJiniuis- 
tiation of ci\il or criiiiiu.il ju’^tice by twtUe men sworn to 
deride them truly accmtlmg to the e\iilei.ei- produced 
before them. 

Inquiry iut«» fads on behalf cd the ciown hy means r f 
juries was fiequeiit in lamlaud h-ng hifoii* the trial hy 
jury Nvas Commonly used in courts (>f ju^fue kr luiiici.i! 
purposes. Uc.side.s these juii«-s id iuijuiiy [hv^uisituria 
yMnifo). there uerc aceusat' iy juries { furala d- hituria'^, 
who prcsenti-d oihiucs isiiimitti.i 'VMtlr.n their Jistnrt or 
hundred to the king (-r hi>> ci-mmissii.|,ed jU'^ticcs. '1 liesi* 
inquests were imimdiately coimei tcd ullii tin- administra- 
tion of ju.stiee. their duty hiiiig to charge odliiders who, 
upon such accusation, weie jiut upuii their trial before 
judges, and nmtc aftuwaids coiideiimid or iitli\ei«d by 
them according to tlie result of the trial. Though the 
character and duties of these accusal* i_' juries aie involved 
in much obscurity, there is little doubt that tlio\ lormeJ 
the origin of our present grand juries. 'I la* number of 
persons composing jurii->. of iuquiiy and aci u-^at my juries 
was arbitrary, and might cou-^istof uu'ie oi oec.isionally of 
few«T than twehe men. 

Thu third speeie-i of jury the m'^titulinn by which 
disputed facts are to he deealed for judicial purposes in the 
administration of ciNil or criminal jii.riice, aiul uhich is in 
iiiodern times famih.ir to ii-. under the denomination of 
trial bp jniy. The tiiin* at uhich this speeies of trial 
originated in Eiiglaiul has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion; and the question, wluiluT it was known to the 
Eiigli.sli before the Xonuan Conquest, or was introduced 
by William the Conqueror, has been warmly debated. 

The traces of trial hy jury, in the form in whieh it ex- 
isted for several eeutuiks after the Conquest, .are more 
distinctly ilisoeruiblc in the .ancient customs of Normandy 
than in the few and scanty fragments of Old English law s 
which have descended to our time. The trial hy tivehe 
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compuriiators, which was known to the English from 
the oarliost times, ami also to many foreij:n nations, 
it^einMcd the trial by jury only in the number of persons 
swoin. Besides this, the trial by coin)nir^:att>rs, under 
the name of Wager of Law, continued to be the law i»f 
England until it was abolished, in by the statute 

3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 42, s, 13, and is treated by all writers, 
and noticed in judicial records ever since the Conquest, as 
a totally dillerent institution from the trial by jury. The 
trial per fcctatores or per pares in the county court, which 
has sometimes been confounded with the trial byjnry, wms 
in truth a totally diftcrent tribunal. The scctattues or 
pares were, together with the sheiitV or other president, 
judges of the court, as are the suitors in the county courts 
at the present day. But the incidents of the mode of 
trial prevalent in Xormandy long before the Compicht 
correspond in a striking manner with those of onr tii.il by 
jury as it existed for centmies afterwards. Thus in Xor- 
inandy olVcnders were convieted or absolved by an inquest 
of gooil and lawful men summoned from the neighbourhood 
where tlie ufleiico was surmised to ha\e been committed. 
Tlio l.iu required those to be selected to serve on sneh 
inqin^vt wlio were best informed of the truth of the matter; 
and liieml^, enemies, and near r(lati\es of the accused ware 
to be exeliuled. These incidents, though unlike our pre- 
sent mode of trial, are nearly identical with the trial by 
iuiT as it is dcsi ribed first by (jlanvillc and afterwards by 
Braotoii, and correspond almost verbally with the form of 
the juiy }»ioe«ss which has coiitinueil to the ]»resent day, 
by which the sheritl' I*. commanded to return <*d and law- 
ful men of the neiglibourbood, by wboin the tiuth of the 
matter may be better known, and wlio are not .akin to cither 
party, to nt.«»gnize np»’n their oaths, On the other 
h.uid M ulox remarks in his “ History of tl;e Exche- 
quer." j>. 122 b “il we compare the laws of the Anglo- 
Mxon n'.c. Old Kii.-li^lu kings with the forms of law’ 
].r*c«ss collected by Olanville, they arc as dillerent from 
m*' aii'Ahei as the laws (f two several nations.” 

Tl.oii :h tisere are st-me traces of the tri.il by jury in the 
four pigiH wliiili immediately succee^led the Norman 
Conqn* ^t. it was not till .i cuitnry aftci ward", in the laign 
of II' !;ry 11., that this in^tilutitju bee, tine fully established 
and was i* tluced to a regular .system. The law’ of Jlemy II. 
introduee«i the trial by assi/e (*r jury in i<*al ;i<*tmns, as a 
mode of deciding f.ict*; whieh the subject iniglit cl.iiiu as 
a inatttr of right. In the rtign (»f ,FoJm we tirst begin to 
tr.t' C the u-*' ( f juries i\.r the liial of criminal aceii'-ations. 
It i" quite char, however, froin Bi.icton and Ehla, that at 
tl.c clJ rf tie thirteenth century the tri.il by jury in 
^lin/i’.-il c.i-es ha<l beeoiriO n^u il, tlie form of the proceed- 
ing" b' ing given hy th* m in d* t.iil (lli.icton, j*. 113). 
Introduced originally .ns a matter of f.l^<^nr.and indulgenee, 
it gained gKuinl with .a(i\aiicing c!\ili/.iti'.n, gr.idually 
siif erseding tliC more ancient and bai barons cnstoiria of 
battle, 01 deal, and wager <.f law, until at length it became, 
lyjtli in rivil and criminal »\a"e<.. the ordiurny mode of 
detei mining fact.s for jndieial purposes. 

It is a popular error that the stipulation f(tT th<- fa flidi/m 
pnrifi ',1 ((.T judgment by i-qiiaK) in M.igii i C.irla leferrcd 
t' t:.e trial by jury. Coke, in his comineiit.iry upon Magna 
e.\pre-s!y ili\tingni>fies lietween the tiial by peers 
.a* l ti.e trid by jtiry C’Jiid Just, l^f, -Ih); hut Blackstoiie 
> • -'•'Jhe trial by jury is tli.it trial by the jicers of 

f v. 1 } L’ gi -1 in.'in, whieb, as the grand hulwaik of bis 
Jib* It < s* cured to him by the Great Charter*’ (“Corn- 
ineiitar.es. ' \(d. iv.. p. 34I»> This is confonndiiig two 
di"tit't ii'iOib's itf tii-il. 'I })ri j»f/ir!»m parif/m w'a.s tlio 
feud.ll rr.f '.f * 1 " d. where the pares, or conrn*sftUi ejus- 
fhm •Lirnnii. ^at j'lii/es or asse'.-nrs w'ith the lord of th© 
ft-e to d» fide ( outrovi r-i--* ari'iug between iiidividnal pores. 

Until ati'jut the reign <d II. my VI. the trial by jury was 
a trial by witncfc-es, 'Ihc pieseut form of the jurors’ oath 


is that they shall “ give a true verdict, accordinf/ to thei 
eridetire.'* At what precise time this form was introduced 
is uncertain ; but for several centuries after the Conquest, 
the jurors both in civil and criminal casp.s were sworn 
merely to speak the truth. Hence their decision was 
accurately termed reredictum (true speech), or verdict; 
whereas the phrase “true verdict” in the modern oath is 
not only a pleomusm, but is etymologically inctwreet, and 
mi.sde.scribes the oHicc of a juror at the present day. The 
earliest traces of the examination of w'itne.s.ses or of evidence 
being laid before juries in England, whieb formed the com- 
ineiiceinent of a total change in their character, occur in 
the reign of Henry VI. The change w.is inirodneed by .slow' 
degrees, and though distinctly discernible in the reign of 
Henry VI., was not completely effected before the times of 
Edward VI. and ^lary. 

The juries iiowr in u^o in England in the ordiiiaiy court.s 
of jnstioe are grand jurie.s, petty or common juiies, and 
special jnrie.^. Grand juries are exclusively incident t<» 
courts of criminal jurisdiction; their oflice is to examine 
into charges of crimes brought to them at as.sizes or se.s- 
sion.s, and if satisfied that they arc true, or at lea."t that 
they de.serxc inoro particular examination, to ri tnrn a hill 
of indietinent again"! the accused, u]»uii whieh 1m* i- after- 
w.ards tried by the petty jury. A grind jury mu.st eoii.sist 
of twelve at the least; but in practice a greater umnber 
iisn.ally serve, ami twelve must abvays concur in limling 
every indictment. No further qnalifieation is require.i for 
grand jurors (except in the case of grand jurors at the 
Si‘^^ion^ of the peace, provided for by the Jury xVet) than 
that tliey should be freeholders, though to what ainonnt is 
uncertain ; or freemen, lawful liege subject.^, and iMit .aliens 
or outlaws. 

Until the end of the thirteenth eentury the only qnalifi- 
c.ition required for petty or common jiuies, for tin* trial of 
is.snes in criminal or civil courts, was that they should be 
‘•free and Lawful men:*’ freemni, as bolding by free ser- 
vices or free burge.s."e.s in towns; ami lairful men. that is, 
persons not outlawed, aliens, or minors, but entitled to the 
full privileges of the haw of England. The statute <• 
George IV, c, entirely rcinodelksl the Law' respecting 
juries By this statute •* every m.in (with certain specified 
exceptions) betwee-n the ages of twenty-one >e.ai-'and sixty 
yais, who h.as within the county in whirlj he resides Xln 
a jear in freehold lands or rents, or X2n a jear in leas.*- 
hi.I'N for miexpired terms of .'ll lea.st tw'enty-one y^ars, or 
who, bfing a householder, is rated to tlie ])oor-ra(c in 
Middle-ex i»n a value of not less than X’3U, and in any 
other county of not le.ss than JG2t), or who occupies a house 
eoiit.iining not le.ss than fifteen window.s, Ls qnalitird .iiid 
li.ihle to ser\e on juiics in the .snperii.r courts at \Vi st- 
miimter .and the courts of the counties palatine, for lb,* 
tii.al of issue.s to bo tried in the county where be re"iile."^ 
and .al "0 to ser\e or. grjind juiies at the sessiun.s of tho 
peace, ;ind on petty juries, for the tri.il of is.siic.s tri.ible at 
such bessions in the county in which ho n-sides.*’ 'flu, 
exceptions arc — peers, judges of tho snyierior court.s, clergy- 
men, Homan Catliolic prie.st.s, dissenting iniiiisteis following 
no secular employ inent but that of a seheidm.'i.st. r, ser- 
je.'iuts and barristers-at-law', and doctors and advocates of 
the «-i\il law actually pr.icti.'-iiig ; .solicitors ;u-tnally y.ractis- 
ing and their managing clerks; oflieers of coiiits ;ietn.ally 
i-xeieising the duties of their rcsp<*etive ollicea ; coroners, 
jailers, and keepers of liou.ses of correction ; menibcis and 
licentiates of tho College of Pliy.sieian.s aetually practising; 
surgeons, being inembpr.s of one of the royal coilcge.s of 
surgeoii.s in Ixondon, Edinburgh, or Hnblin, ami aetually 
practi'iiiig; iipotbecaries eertitieated by the ApotlieearicH* 
Company, and iictually practi.sing; c.tlicers in her .M.'ije.sty's 
navy or army on full pay ; pilots licensed by the Trinity 
House; ina.sters of vessels in the buoy and light service ; 
pilots liceissed by tho I^ord Warden of the Cinque l*orts, 
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cr unjpr any Act of Parlwmciit or cliartor; household 
servants of tlio tgivereigii ; officers of customs and excise; 
slicrifls’ officers, high constahles, .and parish clerks. 

With respect to special jurors it was provided by the 
Jurors Act of 1870 (83 & 34 Viet. c. 77) that every man 
whose name shall be in the jurors* book for any county in 
England or Wales, &o., .and who shall be legjilly entitled 
to be called an esquire, or shall be a person of higher 
degree, or a blinker or merchant, or who sh.all occupy a 
house rated at £100 in a town of 20,000 inhabitants or 
iipnards,or at £5(i c4.sewhere, or who shall occupy premises 
rated at £100, or a farni of £.800, .sh.all be liable to .serve. 

Any party to an action tiiuhlc by any of the supeiior 
couits is entitled to have the c.au.se tried by a special jury. 
Formerly a fw* of only a guinea was .awarded to such juror, 
liowever long the trial, but the judge c.aii now award that 
Miin for every day’s attendance; the j)arlics to the .suit 
ha\ing to «leposit such .a sum beforehand as the court may 
deleiinine, from which this payment is made. The new 
.statute (lid not provide for tlic payment of jurymen in 
criminal cases, but a speei.-il allowance is .sometimes madt*, 
as in tlui great Tichbornc trial of 1873-74, which lasted 
UK) days, and for hi.s attendance at which each jur}inau 
received a fee of .800 guineas from the Treasuiy'. 

I.ists of all j)er.sons qualified to be jurors are made out 
by tin' churchwaidens and ovcrseeis of each parish, and 
fixed on the church do«»r for the first three Snnday.s in 
September in e.aeh year; these .are afterwards allowed at a 
petty sc^^ion.s, and then d(4iveied to the high constable, 
who returns them to the next quarter-.s(‘ssioiis f(»r the 
county. 'I ho clerk of the peace thr-n arranges the li^ts in 
n hook, which i.s called the** Jurors' Rook” for the ensuing 
U'.ar, and afterwards delivers it to the .sheriff. From this 
hook the names of the jurors arc returned in panels to the 
<litli rent Cfdiits. ruder the .lurors Act of 18TU (^3.8 3 I 

Viet. c. 77) no juror can he .'.ummoued more than onc»‘ in 
a }e.ar, unless the whohj list has been gonethiough; and 
.all jurors mn^t have s-ix daya’ mjtiee before being simmioiicd. 

The mode of obj(‘cting to a jury by the fiajtits i^ by 
fhalli'iige. (.’liallenges au* of two kinds: ebalh nges to the 
arrtn/. .and clialleiiges to the poUn. 'i'he clialleiige to the 
array is an objection to the whole panel or list of jurors 
letiirnod for some paiti.ility or default in the sherirt’or the 
imder-sheritr by whom it has been arrayoL Ch.illenges 
to tlie pulls are ohjeetions to particular jurors eiilaa* on 
the grt»und of iucumpetency (.as if they he aliens, or (f 
iiiMifficicut qu.alilication within the provisions of the Jury 
Act, ti tJeo. IV. c. 60), or of bias and partiality, or of 
infamy, as having been convicted of .some inf.unous ciime. 
Upon these eh.allenges the eau.se of ohjectioii must in e.ieh 
case he expressly shown to the coint; hut in tiKil^ for 
capital offences the aecn.sed is entitled to challenge jur- 
t'mpfnrifi/ {\hai is, without giving any rea.soii) thirl} 'live 
jnioi’s. The ling, however, as nominal juuseeiitor, has mi 
right of peremptory challenge, though he is not compell-d 
to show’ his ean>e of eh.allenge until the p-anol is gone 
through, and unless a full jury c.aniujt be formed without 
the persem tdqccti'd t(V. One of the jury is apjtointrd the 
foreman, and he generally delivers the verdict of the juiy 
to the judge in court, liotli special and j)etty jnrh's aie 
caimposeil of twelve persons, a eounty-e(»urt jitry of live, 
and a coroner's jury of any number over twelve. In all 
civil and criminal eases a unanimous verdict is retjuired, 
but ill coroners’ juries, though the finding must be th.it (»f 
twelve at Ica.st, unanimity i.s not required. Women are 
impanelled as a jury in two cases only, in a wiit Jo rent re 
inspieiendo^ and whore a female prisout'i* condemned to be 
CMriited ple.ids pregiiiiney ns a ground to postpone the 
completion of her seiitenee. The privilege whieli au alien 
was formerly entitled to claim, of being tried by a jury 
composed lialf of foreigners and lialf of natives, li.as been 
aboli.shcd by the Nnturalizatioa Act (33 Viet. c. 14, s. 6). 


The trial by jury, establl.shed in Fr.ance in crimin.il r.aso.s 
by the National Assembly, was retained in the French code. 
£.Scc Coi*K.] An account of tlie proceeding and of the 
qualifications and fonn.ation of tlie jury will be found in 
the “Code d’Instructioii (Ji imiiullt',” chaps, iv., v. 

Ill Scotland the rule is th.it .all ofiV-nfes sliall he tried 
by jury unless such as aic of a minor kind and in the 
nature of police offence-s. 'J he crimin.il jury consist.s of 
fifteen men, who return their verdict Iw ;i inaj(Jiity. The 
only exception is in the case of treason, wlu'H* the F.nglisli 
procedure by oyer and terminer ma} he follow «..J. In th.it 
c.a.se the jury consists of twelve, and tln! veidid must be 
unaiiimou.s. In ri\il causes jury tri.il w.i-, niifir.iitlv tljo 
ordinary mode of pioecdure, hut w.is gnidii.illy 
under the influence of French ex.ample and tb" extMisiou 
• of the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical eomts. After tb-* 
j institution of the Court of Session it wa.s cntiiely di-u-'-d. 

I except in the c.-i-sch of brieve.s issuing out of Uliase ery to 
the .slicrifi’ to be tried by an iiiqiie.st. In 181.0 jiiiy trial 
1 was reintroduced by bb Geo. III. c. 42, and .a .s('p.ir ito 
' court, ciilled the jury court, e.'.tablished for the puipo-.-. 

I By fnithcr Iegi.slation tlie institiiticiii was greatly extended 
; ami ultimately ineorponited with the ordinary juri.sdietion 
I of the Court of Session. The civil jury is tw(4ve. ;is in 
I England, and originally tin; verdict was required to b^ 

' unaniimjus; but by 31 3*2 Viet. c. UJ»i, s. 48. it m.iy 

. now be icturncd by ,a majority .at any time not b -s tbaii 
! tbree hours after the jury li.ive bciui imliscd. If aft< r 
j six hours tiny aie .still equally divided ih-y m.iy be dis- 
ch.irgetl, .and :i now tii.il ouh n-d. Refi.r** nin.ilLMiirilioii 
of the jury court with th** Court of Session, e is.<n wer * 

! tried by eertain judges holding spi.ci.il cfiniml-s-i.uis f- r 
I that purposi*. Since that time trials m.ay proct ed before any 
I of the jmigis of tie* Court of S-.'^ion. At an early yi. re-d 
I civil e.aiises w’t rc often iriid by jury in the vbeiiil’ louit", 

‘ but this fell int<j entire di.'-use dining the collide ff tie* 
i scMiilcenlh ceiitniN, e.\c'.j>t in so far as inquests on tie* 

' brieves were ei-iieenievl. Even tb« sc aio now aboli-li il. 
j There is no tli.n^ .is a euronii's jury in Sn-lliiid. \il- 
! c.iusf there is m* nn- n* r; nor is tbci' .i •/.'.md j'uy. iinb -s 
! in e.iscs of high tre.is. .n. 

I JURY MAST, a mast er'‘(l<‘d in a ship t(* ’'ny.y«ly ll.e 
: place of one cairif J away by .some injury in a t> inp* - to’- i-L 
I an eng.igeiiit lit. It would s, .-m as if the deriva: . n wt:.- 
j thnmgh coiriijUion of in/niy-.ifi.'f, but .i.:i.‘:.-r tb s tl.- re 
i'? the .awkwaid difiirmce of aetent. 'i .‘.o :> inuLh 

deh.ated. 

! JUSTICE has been defined ns the viitue wl i.-li eot'.si'ts 
I in giving every one liis due. and this delm lion f.vrl} c( n- 
I vevN ibe root-idea e« nt.iimd in tl e term. a’itl:«>u di >11 j ra. - 
tice it i> UM'd to eunV' V in.iny difiermt c nci pt ..ii-.. 
j The .sentiment of iinstiee is very duply lo-'tid in the 
I mental and imu.il nature of man. of which it nny be s.ii.l 
i to eon.stiliite an essfiiiial ]).iit. ^Mlatl vei I ae bieii 

I it^ origin, the sentinmiU ilsi lf is riergni/.. d b} dl ■ ie<.s of 
j men, savage and civillicd alike, and we in i} » ■">!}' >e'’ that 
1 hum.iu soeiety wMiild he iniposMbl* with'al it. .lusjice 
I stands fir>t among tlie sovi.il \iil’ies if n rilmvl W iiil-, 
h(»wevia\ we .ire Imund to leci - 111 / ' 1 h-- evistOii’C nf tins 
j .sentiment as an esseiitiil ei'iistitU' at of bani.m nature, we 
! learn, alike from Ifisti ly .iiul « \j'eii« ace, ti.at the knowlL-dge 
of the natari* ai.d nsjuni'n.i nts <■! jiisilre aow ]) 0 >s>cssi*il by 
the wisest and b'-sf i.s tin* le-ult el long experience and of 
many cxjieiiineat.s in tlun.;l;t .md pr.ietiee. The nutieii 
of jii.stice jiosvi'.vsrd In ynimilivi' laees ditVers very greatlv 
ill its extent ami limit. ili»*ns from that which has Lieu 
ai'quired by races more .nhaneed, and the difiVieiiee extemis 
to every d(’j>,u linen t of thiuight and ynaetice atlVi ted by ir. 
This may be .seen readily when wo consider the .souliiiuur 
i*f justice as it intlueuees the theological conceptions, ibo 
j»olilio.al .and .s(;eial life, and the individual condiu’t of men. 
Thus in human conceptions of the deity we find tli.it the 
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characteristics of tlic worshippers arc very larf!:ely reproduced 
in the ^od that is adored or feared. In primitive religions 
we tind each nation has its patron deities, who arc expected 
to favour it in all respects in its contests with others, but 
each member of the nation being a servant of the national 
god has ill some way the right of appeal to liim. With 
the growth of social life and the enlargement of the notion 
of justice, men began to regard it as an attribute of the 
gods, and all nations that have reached a high degree of 
civilization have had a deity who was the fountain of justice 
and its especial protector. In the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, whore we have a most interesting history of the 
religious growth of a nation, wo are able to trace how the 
primitive conceptions of a tribal deity became enlarged 
through the teachings of the prophets until the Jew was 
able to worship in Jehovah the Cod of perfect justice, who 
was not to be bribed by saerifiies nor dccei\ed with words, 
but who w’ouhl rightly judge all his servants, and reward 
tliem accoiiling to their works. 

'Fhe notion of favouritism, however, still remained, and 
lu>twith^tand^ng the teaching of the New Testament it 
passed aKo into Christianity, and it still remains both with 
Jew and Cliri''tian. atVeetiiig seriouNly the eoneeptions of 
dniiie justice. riobahly all Clirisiian teachers w*ould 
readily as'«rnt to the proposition that we must ascribe per- 
fect justice to God. but it would be diihcult to tiud any 
s\siciii of doctrine that dues not cither a-sert or imply con- 
i' ptioiis of his dealings which cannot be reconciled with 
this attribute. When, 1 ow* ver. we turn from doctrinal 
te.iching to the practical a*«pect of religion, it is t\ident 
that contidence in divine ju*»tiee furm^ one of its firmest 
foundations. The feeling that (io«l must be just to all his 
creature" alike gives dignity to hfe and "tiength to charac- 
ttr, and it U also a source <'f contideut tru"t and l.ope. 

Turning to the considerate n of tli*- conception of jU'-ticc 

regulatiuL' national and political action, w'c aie confronted 
with the fact that up to the pic^ent no nation has at- 
terpted piofe>*.ed to make it'> lulc. Within a 

nation th.- litl/eii-s may submit their peisonal claims to the 
( ••nsideration of othejn. and consent to be ruled in .accord- 
ance with the hiws whieli Inuc been accepted as an appro.\i- 
inatiun towards jn-ticc. Hut when it become" a question 
« f de.aling witli other natimis. the apjieal is more often to 
•• fist law" than to any cumiinnly accepted notion of jus- 
li*.e. Men admire the statesman who a<l\ances the power 
and pi.>sili« n of iiis country, even thoiii:h this advance is 
.ittained by ein-rf.aching other.-*, and th«*y regard with 

une who is ."Upj'u-ed lu cMisider justice first and 
n nntry afl»-rward-. 1 his i- esj.etially the r.ase in all deal- 
ings with nation." that are less ei\ihzeii, and inferiority in 
this respect h continually advain-ed by politicians as a 
justiticatiun for conduct which wuiiM be regaidcd a.s iutol- 
orably unjust if it wa-s pursued under other e ire unis tances. 
Thhs applies not only to the quest:un.s of war and peace, 
the fxten.-jion of government, and the acquisition of territory, 
hat ai.so to matters of trade, commerce, and finance, in all 
• f wliifh we find national aggiandizMiient uintinually ad- 
^<l. ited, the consideratiun of it.s justhe being absolutely 
i.::...r-'d. Hy many thoughtful men, however, it hu.s been 
p-re» that the true interest." of men are identical, not- 
v.:t}.-!.ti. ]I',g all f]ivi.sions of nation and race, and further, 
ti, It I-s t nly when justice is .sought .after tliat lhe.se in- 
t»r*st. f la be realized; and though idea.s make hut slow 
pr* gf'-. it may be hope^l that in course of time men will 
international justice is absolutely neces.saiy 
for n.ttior..d well-b‘-ing. 

Ill -oehd life the seutiinpnt of justice has made greater 
progies-,, and the results already attained may be taken a.H 
jioiiiting to \*;t gn-ati-r dev»*lopincnts in the future. To so 
order national life as to Ir.aure equal light.s or justice to 
all is a task of enormous complexity and ditliculty; but it 
is something to have reached a stage of progress where 


this is recognized as desirable, and where men can confi- 
dently appeal to the sentiintMit of justice in ndvocting 
reforms. When W'C survey the past and endeavour to realize 
inodes of life that have long pa.ssed away, we see that many 
kinds of injustice which once were quietly accepted, and the 
evil of which was unperceived, have been alreaily completely 
conquered in civilized nation.s. It was but recently that 
thoughtful men defended serfdom and slavery as just, hut 
comparatively few would so defend them now. It is plain 
also to every thinker that in our present condition many 
laws and customs are supported which in their nature uro 
essentially unjust, though from habit and ignorance men 
generally are uiiablo to perceive this; but the triumphs of 
justice already arconipli.shod in the past indicate that tin- 
present evils may also be conquered and overcome, and 
that the principle is capable of indefinite development. 

Finally, in respect to personal character, witlunit the 
element of justice all other qnnlitications become f*f little 
v.ilue. All men, whatever their own conduct may be, re- 
vere one who in all things strives to he just. In ancient 
history we read of men who exercised iinmcmsc influence 
among their fellows, because tliey were just men, men who 
retogiiized a higher law than that of expediency, and upon 
whose fidelity to justice others could with confidence ile- 
piiid. The books of the Old Testament contain many 

р. issagcs which enjoin justice or praise men for beimg just, 
and the ^atne virtue receives equal commendation in the 
books of the New. 

JUSTICSS* CLfiRK* the name given in England to 
an officer who is appointed hy tlie justices of the peace U) 
as.sist them in tlieir duties. Althongli the ju.stices are 

с. illcd upon to administer many department.s of the law, 
and to interpret Acts of Parliament, &c., they are com- 
monly chosen from those who have had no legal training 
or education. Hence the necss.slty for the seivice.s of an 
expel icnccd lawyer to guide them in their deci.sions, and 
this is obtained by the appointment of a justiees’ eleik, who 
under tlic f<»rm of advice is allowed to regulate the pio- 
ccedings of the court. The appointment is paid by h‘cs, 
which arc ngnlatid by seveial btatute.s, and it i.s u.sually 
given to a local solicitor of good leputatioii. 

JUSTICES, LOBDa From the time of tlio N^nnan 
Conquest until a recent period it was customary for the 
.sovereign of England, whenever he left the kingdom, to 
appoint one or more per>ons to act for a time as his snb- 
.stitute in the government, and buch pcr.siais were lerined 
lord" jii.-tice". When William I. retuim-d to Normandy 
the yc.ir after the t.’onque.st he left his half-brother Odo, 
)d.shop t.f Hayeiix, and Willi.am FitzherbiTt, to be cuatodes 
or guard ian.s of the realm, during his absence; and 
.similar appointments w'ere very frequent under the Nfirm.in 
and Plaiitageiii t kings. Sinre the Revolution aUo lords 
justices and regencie.s have been repeatedly appointed on 
occasion of the king going abroad, and the appointment 
has u.sually, if not always, been made by royal lidt* i s- patent 
under the gicat seal. Certain only of the legal functions 
weic iutiu.sted to the lords justices thus appointed, all tlio 
more itnpi^rtaiit matters being reserved and sutunitted to 
the .MAereign, The la.st appointment of lliis kind wa.s 
in.ide hy George IV. on hi.s vi.sit to Hanover, when hi.s 
authority wa.s di-legated to nineteen giiardiaii.s, of wlioiii 
the heir-presumptive was one. Queen Victoria has never 
in.ade any appointment of thi.s kind on the orrasioii of her 
absences from her kingdom, and her conduct in this matter 
lias hi*en hy the advice and with the support of the highe.st 
legal authorities of the nation. 

In Ireland lords jnstiees have someliiiie.s been appointiMl 
to carry on the government in place of tho viceroy. In 
modern times this has only been done in the intiTval be- 
tween the demise of one lord lieutenant and the appfiint- 
inent of another, or during occasional absences of tho 
lord lieutenant. 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE arc person R appointed I 
to keep tlio pe^cc witljiii certain prescribed limits, with 
authority to act judicially in criminal causes, and in some 
of a civil nature arising within those limits, and also to do 
certain other things in which they act not judicially but 
ministci ially, ue, as servants of tlic crown performing officbil 
nets, ill respect of which they are intrusted with no judi- 
cial discretion. 'I'he authority of justices of the peace is 
derived from the king’s prerogative of making courts for 
the administration of the law, or is created by difTeicnt 
statutes ; tbeir duties arc expressed in the royal coinmissiuii 
appointing them to the otlicc, or are prescribed by those 
htntutcs. 

The appointment of a justice of the peace, which from 
the social distinction it confers is usually sought aftr-r 
rather eagerly by country gentlemen, is practically in the 
liamls of the lord chancellor, and it is usually granted on 
the leeoiniiieiidalion of the lord lieutenant of the county. 
It is not avow'cdly granted in return for p<ilitlral hervice, 
hut ill practice it is found that political eonsideratiuns are 
certainly taken into account in the appointment of jiihtiecs 
of the peace. Hence these appointments form a frequent 
source of complaint on the part of the political part}' that 
happens to be out of office, 'l lie property qualifieution for 
the office is detined by a statute passed in 1875 (38 & 33 
Viet. c. 51j, by which every person of full age who during 
th(‘ two years immediately preceding his appointment had 
been the occupier of a dwelling-house assG>sed to the iii- 
haliited house duty at the value of not less th.an jEIOO, 
and who is otherwiAC eligible^ i.s to be deemed qualified to 
be a])pointed a justice of the peace. If any justice acts 
without the necessary qualification he forfeits XTOO. If a 
jiisti« e of the peace is adjudged bankrupt, or compounds 
with his creditors under the Hankruptcy Act, he becomes 
inca]i:ilile of sust. lining the office until newly assigned by 
the crown. Ry the Act 31 & 35 Viet, e, 18, ihe law 
whieli dis(pialitied att<jrneys and other lawyeis in practice 
from being jn^liec•» of tin* peace for counti« s was repc.iled, 
but the distpialiticutioii is retained for the county in which 
he practises. 

Justices of the peace h.avc in general no authority out 
of the district for wlib li they are appointed, hut they may 
secure the persons of those charged before them with felony 
or hrciieh of the peace; and in every horough to which a 
separate comt of quarter sessions is not granted, county 
JiistiecM exeieise the same jiiiisdiction as in any other pait 
t)f the county. 

The judicial authority of a justice out of sessions is both 
civil and criminal — civil, where he is authorized by .statute 
to adjudieate between master and servant, or to enforce the 
payment of rates, tithes, &c., or the observance of the regu- 
lations of friendly soeieties, &e.; eiimiiial, where he reqiuie.s 
nurcty of the peace or a iccogniz.ance for the peace or for 
good behaviour, or where he acts in the siippres.sioii of ri»»t.s 
or where he acts witli summary j»ower to deride ujhiii the 
guilt or innoeeiiee of the party accused, acccirding to the 
view wliieli he may take of the evidence, and to punish 
tlu* offender. But all proceedings behne justices, whether 
civil or criminal, if removed into the High l\)uit,aie theie 
treated as belonging to the crown side of tlic court. It is 
impossible here to enter into the particulars i»f the accumu- 
lated authority cumiiiitted to tliese nnigistrates, but the 
re.'ider is referred to Burns’ “ Jiistiees of the Peace,” Ihe 
latest edition of which is a complete guide to the .suhj«x*t. 

The offiee of justice of the peace was attempted to be 
introduced into Scotland by the Act 1.087, c. 82, but 
without success. By the p.assing of the Act Iffdl, c. 3.8, 
however, a foundation was laid for the introductum of the 
hystein ; and by the articles of union in 1707, and 6 Anne, 
c. (), H. 2, the powcis and duties of these magistrates in 
«Sc<>tland arc now for the nio.'«t part assimilated to the law 
of England on the subject. There is not, however, a cuftos 


rotulorum in tlie Scotch commission, and the quormn has 
never been introduced into the Scotch practice: (Hutche- 
son’s ** Justice of the IViicc;” Barclay’s “Digest;” Dun- 
lop’s “ Parish Law*.”) 

The institution of justices of the peace has been adopted 
in most of the British colonics, .'ind has with some modifi- 
cations been retained in the United .States of Ainerie.'i. 

JUSTX'CIAR was the title of the highest official in 
the kingdom of England, whose powers at the time of 
Edward the Great (Edward I.) passed to the. lord high 
chancellor, who hail up till then been his subordinate. 
'I’he <»fficc of lord high chancellor began, however, with 
Edward the Confessor, whereas the justieiai'j began only 
with the Conquest. The first of these powi rful viceroys 
or regents was William Fit z- Osborn, and when we e.)n^ider 
that the rulers of England were foieigners whose vtrongi st 
tics of interest and friendship lay in Noimandy ai.d 
them continually to the Continent, it N evitient that in rhr>'‘e 
times of deficient coinmunleations the government of our 
kingdom liad to be confided to sure and powerful hands. 
The justiciar could not on an emergency consult the king, 
he had to strike at once and boldly at any danger ; Iiis 
pow’er w.as absolute, tempered only by the stem reckoning 
exacted of him .at the king’s next return. Under William 
Rufus the justiciar became supreme in matters of justice 
and finance, the king very laiely interfering in either. 
Under the earlier Angevin kings the continental posses- 
sions were far huger, sind from their exposed position 
required far more v atchfulness than F.n'_dand, and the 
jiistiiiar’s power was still fuither eon^f>lidated when the 
King’s Court split it into the three branch's of the King’s 
Bench, Coniinon Phas, and Exchequer; however, through 
the iiicrea.’^e and greater classification of business under 
Henry III., the justieiar’s power began to decline, as he 
was able to preside over only ciiu* court, u^uallv the King's 
Bench. Twice in this reign, in 12 1 1 .and 12.’)8, tlie great 
council (soon to develop into a Parliament) .sueoessfnlly 
claimed to app( int the great officers, inelmiing even th<* 
all-puvvc liul jii''liciar. In the following reign Edward I. 
ce.ised to appoint a jiistieiar. tran-'fervii'g sin h of hi** powtis 
as he desiicd to depute from himself to the lord high 
chancellor. 

In Scothind a somewhat simihir office exi-'t. d in early 
times under the vamc title. '1 bus w’e find a iu'lii i.ir mult r 
Maleolm IV. (1153-t;.'>) acquiring tin* title of justue- 
geneial, ainl hioomiiig more legal in In's fniietions about 
150U. In 15.’)7 hi- eivil function- pa—ed to the Court of 
S'ssion, ami in l83ti llie oiliie meiged in tiial of the lord 
president of the Court of .80—1011. 

JUSTI'CIARY COURT, in Scotland. 'I'he High 
Court of Ju-liciary is the snpiemo criminal Irihunal in 
Sri'tland. Its jiiri-dictum extends to all enme«?. and 
includes the whole of Scotland; and no app. al lie> fiom 
it.s decisions. The eon.-titution of (hi- comt w i- settled 
by the Aet 1(172. c. 1 il. enlarged and cxti udc.l by Mihse- 
qiicnt statutes. At pre-ent it con-i-ts of th*' pre.-idents 
of the two divisions f-f the Comt of ion. and live other 
lords of sc.-s’oii. any thiee hung a qiuirnm. It sits at 
Kdiubiirgh fnm time to tnne dmir.g the year, according 
to the amount of bnsine-s to he tran-aiteii; and holds 
ciicuils tvvice. thrice, or evui six time.- a vear al the more 
iinjKU'tant count v town- foi the luori’ effectual distribution 
of justice tlnougliout (he kingdom. At these circuit comts 
appiMls may be heard fiom the judgment of inferior judges 
ill criminal cases, infciriiig neither death nor demembra- 
tion; and also in civil can-es where the sum in dispute does 
not exceed £12 steiling. Civil causes may be tried by jury 
at the circuit courts to any amount. 

Ill other o.ascs the sentences of infcritir judges in criminal 
causes arc hi ought hy hill of suspension or advocation hi- 
forc the .Iiisticiaiy at Edinburgh, and in civil causes hy ap- 
peal or other analogous procedure before the Court of Session. 
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Tho jnrisiliction of the Justiciary includes the cognizance of 
the crimes of treason, thongli these are often tried by a 
Oeinmission of 0\er and Terminer in the Kiiglisli manner. 

When new otlenees have been created by statute, and 
even wiunv a special court has been appointed for their 
trial, it reiiniros the clearest words to exclude the juris- 
ilietion of the Justiciary; it cannot be taken away by 
implication. No appeal lies from the .lustieiary to the 
House of Li-rds or to any other tiibunal. 

JUS TIFIABLB HOM ICIDE. See IIomicidk. 

JUSTIFICATION, in theology, is a teim deiixcd from 
the New Testament that is used to signify the acceptance 
of a sinner by God. 'rhe doetiine of justilieation foimed a 
prominent feature in the teaching of the apoatle Paul, as 
we may see from the accounts of his public utterances 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, and his various 
epistles, more especially that addressed to the Komans. 
In vie w of the ciKiuKLiN mas'* of contioveisial literature 
wliieh has aLiumuIated aiouud the trashing of the apostle 
on this Mibjivt, i: would pel haps be too presumptuous to 
alkmj)t a Ji linition of his doctrine, hut sjieaking gencially 
it may be saitl to imply that by the expiatory death of 
Uhii't a nay had been opened by the grace of God, 
wl.iuby a sinmr might be saxed and leeouciled without 
i-rtiiu'e to the dixiuo attiibutc of justice. The apostle 
also iuditati’s that this jiistitlcatiiui is necessary for all 
men, Jcw'. and Gentiles alike, that it is freely open to 
.ill nun wliliout distinction of race or position, that it is 
to be obtained by faith in C hrist .lesiis, and that it is fol- 
lowed by hulines> anil newness of hie. The doctrine is 
appioarbid from another point of xiew in the Kpisllc of 
James, win re it is pointed out that tin* faitij that piociircs 
justidcation must be fcuch as shoxv.s iiMlf by good works 
and Christian love. 

.Vt the time cl the llefonnaticn the doetiine of justirjc.i- 
ti-'ii by faith was hrouL'ht into i:viat j'lominenee by J.utbt r 
..nd some i f ti •• other b.ii:*' g n fiamtis. and the delinilion 
Thiv iuh ]aea . ..iiri-s to a Consuhral'le extent from that of 
tie llotiui:. (..itiiolie Church. Hy Ihotestants generally 
vastiliuitb n is ugardi-ii as .i piucly foiensic act jjerfoimed 
by til d xxh»n he accipts the sinner on account of the 
imputed lijhtti r.siii ss of Ghrist. l»y Koman C.itholies 
nisUlii'.iti( 11 includes n(.t r iily (he rtetixing of jmidun, but 
tin* chauL'i* of i-haracter iiivcKcd in the sinner becoming 
i.wly. lly Protest. int theologians the greau-st stress lias 
Iwiii hiid upoj, faith as tho vole condition (f justitiealion. 
whiio Hull .ill (’.atholic theologians in accepting faith as a 
cor.dit.'on !;ave aSo insisted u;-on the iieet.wity of good 
Works in addition. It may be obserxed, lioxvexcr. that the 
-.iiiermce which a]iji(.ars so imjiortant in tin* domain of 
speculatixe thc< b jy is vfry greatly rcduidl in the jmactical 
t'.achinL'S f t the cpj osing .sxsli.inv m resp(ct to the leligious 
.fe. However llj<* ili itriin-s of justilicatioji and H.xnctilica- 
:ion may bo (b Miicd in theob-gx, b(>tli parties are agreed that 
faith and liolincss aie alike nree-vary fur salxation. 

JUSTIN IAN. '1 l.e Kinjnror llantix Aniviu.^ Jux~ 
f'liinuun xxas born near Saidic.a in Mu-sm, in -ixJ. of obscure* 
jfiients. ai.d was nephexv b\ his nn<th' r’s side to JustiniH, 

. 'tLiwards nnpiroi. The iifiine Justiiiianus xvas, as ii.s 
: nn ^i.oxx-. an adoptixe natne f'jual to - adopted .s«.n of 
J'. 'til;." atid xvas due* to his .adoption by hi.s uncle. His 
oxvi: 1 .imo was l.ijjrauda, and be xvas probitbly of Jlnlgarian, 
t.'.al is. .skivunic origin. Prandtu in old Shvic, means 
jt!^ fi.iA;. whence prob.ably tlie Koman name taken by 
'I he f.-bvation of his uncle to the impciial 
t}jroi>. in decided the fortune of Justinian, who, 

having hun ednc.itod at Constantinople, liad gix'cn proofs 
of coufaidcrahle capacity and application. JustiuuH adopted 
Justinian a.s his colleague, and a few months Iw'fore hi.s 
de:it}i he croxxM-d him in presence of the patriarch and 
senators, and made oxer the imperial anchor ity to him in 
Aprils 527. Ju-stlnian was then in Ids forty-fifth year, 


and he reigned above thirty-eight years, till November, 505, 
xvbcn he died. His rcigii sutlored abnos]^ at its outset a 
tcrrihlo disaster in the bloodstained riot called the AVIv/, 
almtist nniounting to a civil war, occasioned by tho frantic 
rivalry between the factions <jf the circus. For tivi* days 
Con.stantiiioplo ran xvilh blood. Justinian prepared to flee: 
only the courage of Theodiu’a restrained bim. At one time 
a lix'al emperor xvas enthroned by tlio mob. Willi dithculty 
order xvas at last resttircd. lly means of his groat general, 
llclisarius, be held the Persians completely in elieck, de- 
feated the Vaniliils and the Goths, and re.siorcd Italy .‘uul 
Afnc.a to the empire. His base ingralitnde to Jielisaiius 
is one of the stock tales of history. 'I'lio eunuch Narsc.s 
xvas permitted to filch tliu glory of the final reunion of 
Italy to the Byzantine croxvn, after Belisarius hail practi- 
cally accomjdished the work. Justinian was the last em- 
peror of Ut>u.vtanliiioplo xxho, by his iloniiiiioii over tins 
xvhole of Italy, ivimitej in some incasuie the txvo pilncip.il 
portions of the ancient oinpiie of the Cicsars. 

Justinian must be viewed chielly as an ailmiiiistr.itor and 
b'gislator of his vast empire. In the lir**! c.iji.u ity he ibd 
some good and much harm. He was both profuse ami 
])cmnu)us; personally inelineJ to justice, he often oxcr- 
looked, through xxcakiiess, the injustice of snbaltenis; ho 
established monopolies of caalain braiieln s of imlust y .iiid 
cinimierce, and increased the taxes. A great ile.il of this 
financial weakness was due to bis cxtcnslxo Imihlings, of 
which St. Sophia rcm.iins a splendid example. iV-isonalK 
In* seems to have been averse to cruelty, but lii'^ wife, 
the Kmjircss Tlieodoia, xxas probably one of tin* cruellest 
rulers wh»> ever existed, and her inlluenec over Ju'*tiuiau 
w.!** nnboniided. She had been famous as a prostitute ;ind 
an aeticss, and afterxvards abandoning her shamele'‘s life, 
she attracted .histiiiiun’s notice, and he obtained a special 
ilecifc fiom the Kinperor .lustiii lexersing the laws ot 
emturies in tnlcr to peimit a legal maniage xxith .in 
abandoned xvomaii, a marriage xvhieh from the earlievt lioinan 
times had been held abln*ri<'il. 'i'heodora had le.iint in her 
shannful trade contempt of all men; her fortune was pre- 
carious, she therefore sought to assure her posit inu and to 
.'tina'-s a huge fortune to [»rovide .against exils only too 
likfly to befall her. She died, Iniwaxer, hi foie Jimlinlau 
As empress her lib* was xvitlmiit rcinoach mi tlie 
scoio of se.xnal inimmality, and she eaiiied her new viitne 
so far us to found a vefornaitory for f.illen wonn n. To eope 
with the expeii'-es of hi-* wife, c.f hiv coii'^tant ehiireh 
hniJdiiig. and of his xxais, Jiistliii.in aholivlu-il tlie (*onsul- 
shij). that anen nt otlieu iioxv only serving as a dignity and 
inxolxiiig great expr ii'ic.s for feslixities. Fimii lehgions 
bigotry he alvu supjaessed the sclnails of ]ihilosophy at 
Alhcn**. But he eiideaxonn d to a.ssist mamif.ietm es : for 
instance, .at great trouble he intioduecd the reaiing of 
Mlkxxorins into Kiirojic; and th»* numerous eililices he 
r.ii'id, and the towns he rcpaiied or fortified, attest 
his loxe for the art.s and bi.y anxiety for tin* security 
and xxilfare of his dominions. His loxe of theological 
controv<.rsy led him to inteifere xxith the conselinces 
of his siibject*!, and liis penal enactments against .lews 
and hen tic.s disjJay a spirit of intoleranee xvhieh has ever 
since bt cn a dangerous authority for religious persecu- 
tion. Pioeopins in liis public history extols .lustinian’s 
wisdom, but in bis prixate “ Aiiecdota*' coxcis bis irieinory 
with mud. Alloxxiug for exaggeration in lK)tli wa« can see 
that after .nil, narroxv-minded, bigoted, and false ;w be xvas, 
.Justinian is still entitled to admiriition, if only beeause in 
one of the most diflieult periods of the world’K liihti»ry Im 
held hi.s oxvn for thirty-eight years, and left hi.s government 
far stronger, and il.s laws and institutions far more consoli- 
dated, than when he found them. He was, or professed to 
be, a jwjct and philosopher, .a liiwyer and tlieoliigian, a 
inii.sician and architect; but the brightest omament of his 
reign is the compilation of a code of Koniau law. 
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Justinian’s Licoisuatidn. Tho history of tho Jus- 
tliiinn logibl.-Uioii naturally divid(‘H itself into two periods, 
during tho first which the emperor’s efforts were mainly 
directed to the methodizing and arrangement of the exist- 
ing body of law, while during the latter his labours were 
chiefly addressed to supplementing its defects by new con- 
stitutions of his own. To the first period (r>2H-6.*i4) 
belong: — 

1. Codex Vetii8 (the Old Code).-— On 13th February, 
slnntly after ascending the throne, Justinian issued a 

eommissioii to ten jurists, with Johannes the ex-qiia'stor 
of the palace at their head, and including TrilMniian and 
Theophilus, to form .a c<illectiori of the legislative enact- 
ments {i'onAtitulionei) of his predecessors from the time 
of lladriaii downward. This is nearly w’hat we should 
i all ‘‘ st.ilute law.” Partial cornpiliitious of these had 
.divady been made. Tlio c«)diees of (Jiegorianus (300) 
and llej iiiogeidamis (3C5) embraced the constitutions of 
all the heathen emperors for the 300 years from Augustus 
to ( Constantine the (In^at; while tho (’t)dex Theodosianus, 
<’oiiipiled by i'igbt jurists at the order of Theodosius II., 
in '138, contained those of the Christian emperois from 
t'onslantine to his own time. From these mateiials, as 
Well as frcjiii the ‘^Novelhc” of Theodosius, the rode of 
Jusliiiiaii was to b<* iircpaied. In about fourteen months 
(7th April, h'JO) this task was completed; and Uie new* 
code, coiivi.sting of twelve books, and now entirely lost, 
ri'ceived the force of law, .and was made applicable to 
every subject of the emjiire. 

2. I\indu'ttv or IHycMa (\\\v Pandects or Digest). — The 

following year (15th December, 530) .Justinian coiimds- 
sioned Triboiiian and sistecn others to digest the writings 
of the ehler jurists into a regular and systematic exposi- 
tion of Itoinan law, .suited to tho extended limits .and tlio 
iiien'.asetl eivdization of tlie empire. Full autliority was 
given to tlie eotimdssion to al»breviate and to reject, and 
ten ya\s were allotted for the aecompli''liment of tin* 
w'«.rk. 'I’le* Cl inmi.'*sion having selected thirty- nine jmists 
of tlie gn.atcst emiiienei*. ebiclly from the ]Kriod whieli 
lias luen sometimes ealleil the age of the Antoniin*<. that 
is. from Hadrian to tlie de.ath of Alexander Severus, pro- 
eeedcil to <livide into three classes all the b<»oks (immberii.g 
about 2t)b{) vvoiks) from wliieli extracts were to be mad*-, 
and to hum themselves into three section^, one for radi of 
the several classes of treatises, 'Uic lirst seelion read 
and ••xliaeteil from the books oil tlie Jrf8 to wliieli 

belonged th(! I.ihri ad tSabinum: the .s<*eoud section ex 
tiaeUsl from Hju books on the ITa*toiian edict, espiTially 
from rijuanus ad Kdictiim; and the third seetioii from 
practical ainl casuistical writings, especially from Cafdntatil 
/!< i\m\ I’auli Three branches of ex- 

tracts were thus formed “the .^abinus hraneli, the Kdict 
hraiieli, .and the f^piniaii hnineli. Fr<»ni tliese the single 
titles of tlie I’andeets were composed. The exlv.acts from 
ripi.an foim m»>rc than one-third of the whole work. In 
this w.iy u]»v\ards of .3,000, dOtt lines are sai«l t«> have bciii 
londensed into I50,00i». It is eh>arly tberefme rather a 
vvoik of condensation than of cudiiication wliieh Jusliiiian 
ordered. .As a n*Mdt the Digest, though the most wonderful 
law book in the world and tbe mo.^t far-reaehing in its 
I nVi-t, is very ill-arranged, following the order in wbich the 
extract.s happened to be read, the order of the (dd uii’ 
wieldy Pnelori.in edict, v<.e., ur, in fact, any order save a 
logical one. 

The Digj'st was completed in less than three ye.ars. It 
was published on the llJth December, 533, and received 
tbe force of law on tho 30th of the same month. All 
refeience to tlie older jurists was in future forbidden; .and 
all eonimciitarios upon it w’ere prohibited. IdtcVal trans- 
lations from the original Latin text into l.3reek were, how- 
ever, permitted. Tho work is divided into fifty books, 
subdivided into titles and laws. 


3. Quinf/uofflnta Decutfmt‘8 . — During lh<» compilation 
of the Digest, Justinian published his “Fifty Decisions,” 
being the resolution of certain moot points of haw, the 
contradictory opinions of the schools of Sabinns and Pro- 
ciiliis upon W'liicli had bcMi a sourex* of annoyance and 
perplexity to Triboiiian and bis colleagMu s. 

4. Instituiioncs (Instituti-s). -^-Wliilu the Digest was 
being prepaied, Justinian commissionetl Triboiiian and 
two other jurists — viz. 1 heopliilus, profo^'sor of law at 
(’onstantinople, and Dorotheiis at iJerytu-. — to driw up an 
elementary vvoik for the use of stiehaits. ba-fd n]'oii the 
Institutfs of (iiiiiis and the <jodfx Vi-tn-. <jt .Iii-tiiiiaii. 
This work, whuh treats only of the firnnfinn inn, was 
published 2lst November, 533, and rcceivid tbe f.ii«e (,i 
law on the s.ame d.ay as tho Digest. It is in four b iik". 

5. Codex Jiepefitcp Pralectiotuit, — d'be <dd eo'tc lie. i -j; 
been found to need revision, a new edition r.f it j.n^- 
lished, and obtained leg.il force rin the 17tlj Noveuibi r, .0.5 !. 
This i.s the code we at pre-sent pos.sess, thefotmerone bc:i.g 
now entirely lost. 

To the second period of tlie .Justinian legisl;iti«,n 
.ad.j) belong the lb8 \nreUtf Cfinstifu(iotn'<^ vviittrii for 
the im»st jKirt in Greek, :iinl the lhirt«‘eii Fdittn ./H^fintfud. 
Jiovvii to the time of Ibisil the Macedonian, in ^07, the 
dilleient compilations of .Instiuian icmaini'd the sole .-oince 
of law. That einpien/r. however, made a n con'strnetlon of 
the whole corpux jurix. under tin* title of lia/ilica fin 
( I retk), which with v.m ions nej-lilication'. eontiiim d in foreo 
till the fall of the Dv/.nitiiie Kmi»iie m I 15. >, dining the 
reign <»f CV-nst.-mtinus \1\', 

JUSTI'NUS, eoinmoi ly tailed Junfin J/oc/yr. a 
celebrated Cbiivtian apologist, w.vs boin at N* ipoli^ jn 
Ihile.'.tiiie, a jihice formerly called Shecliejii, and wbiili is 
mav kiumn as N.altlu". llis father w.i'. :i In itlii-n. .ai.il 
.lu'^tiuus, who w.is Well (<lue'iled. devot»-d hini'-i If to an 
i.arnest .se.xicli after tnitli, ‘-nnlvlng suecc'-sively tin- .'^toj.*, 
IViip.itetic, J'yth crore.m. and l^iatonie •'y.stenis of philo- 
s( ]jhy untd an apparently eliauce interview wit b an aged 
."li.mger led him to nnhi.aie l.’hii-ti.initv. He <r;l not 
:ie<*ept an_v olTice in the ibnn.h. but foi ll U'-t i.f l.,s 1 5 
laboured zoalou'-ly in tin* deb’ne .md pr-iUi'ilL .ti« n of 1. e 
new faitb. Muili of l.i** time wa-' p i--cd at lb Mr. wh. re 
be ap])e.irctl still wiaii’ig tlie phih '•oidier''. ( 'mk ai.d d.'- 
clariiig bim'“ If the te udicr f f .i “ n* w pi il* -* ) iiv." !•'< ’._'i 
be .also vi'ited many i»lher]>! lers*. .m.i at I’.pl .•-nx \\, i 

Ids fainou'. di"* U'»'«:on wirii the .lew I’lypii.i. 1 J.e dan '.of 
bis birth and dialh ai i* unkr.ow ij. but lie* 5 liner may 
]*l.iecd abt)Ul tlie l)ci:innini- of ti e m eoi.d uT.tuiM av. i ' e 
snileu’d m.irlyrdom at Ibane ''oinrwl.i re iw twi > ii i) e m n*' 

I 18 and Do"), lie was the auli.or of nimn n us wi’kr;. 
most of whicb aie unbapjuly lost, but tla'*’' ve u dn il o .• 
which are 4*f great intt r- "t and value, naiiuh tl.r iw-* 
** AjiidogU's fur Chibstiaiiity *' and the ** Ibal* r\< ulrh t'’<* 
.lew Tr\j)lio." Another wuik. • ulitleil •• A >p> i; to the 
(iiaeks,” lias come down bearing hi'' nau''-* wl.i. h many 
M’lud.iis accept .as genuine, but tbe icst tie williigs 
aseribod to him aie gemr.dly Vfjeaid. riansiaiions uf 
the works <if Jiistinus are inciuded in tin- Oxford l.ibrirv 
(»f tin* Fatbeis, and in t'laikt ’s Ante Niciiie I I'nary. So,, 
also Donaldstnds “ Histevy of (' listim Literature aiivl 
Doctrine” London. vol ii.) 

JUSTS or JOUSTS, matli.il « xinvises or priv.ati» 
combats which took place dining the mediicval peiiuds 
betwei-ii knights and otbei* distinmi.slicd persons of I'hiv.d- 
rous .spirit, d'liey ditbeicd in .some respeets from tourna- 
ments, which eoiMisted of m.any men in troops, while justs 
Were contentions between m.an .and man. In tbe middle 
ages these justs became authorized by cu.stom as tri.ils of 
military prowcs.s. The usual we.apon vraa the lance, and 
the coinhat.ants rode against each other, a banicr breast- 
high being betweciiThem, but on some occasions they fought 
on foot with swords or battle-axes. 
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JtJTE, the fibre of two plants of the genus Corchorus 
and order Tiliack.k, namely, Corchorutt capsularU aiui 
Corchomf olitorius. These plants are widely ditVused in 
tropical countries, hut are especially cultivated in India, 
yielding the jute of commerce and the fibre employed in 



Jute {Coreliorua MpsuUiris). 

making gnnny-hags. The inner hark is separated, as in 
Fi AX and Hkmp, by maceration, in lengths from 6 to 1*2 
feet, and con-titutes the fibre of jute. It is only during 
recent years that this material has come into use in Eun»pe, , 


' Jute is also woven into mats and coarse carpets, and simi- 
lar articles of domestic use. It does not make good rope, 
on account of its liability to rot from molkture. The best 
jute in the world is grown in the district of Dacca, in 
Eastern Hengal. Many of the English houses in Calcutta 
have their agents stationed there, near such marts as Senij- 
gung, Naraingunge, and Dacca. Merchants and specula- 
tors from Dundee also find their way into the jute districts, 
either to secure cheaper supplies for their mills or to ar- 
range for the erection of mills on the Hoogly to work up 
the fibre. So rapid has been the growth of the trade in 
Great Britain that the quantity imported is now more than 
twenty times as large as in 1851, and more than 20,000 
pers(»n8 are engaged in its manufacture. The quantity of jnt o 
received in 1884 was 5,111,389 cwts. ; value, £3,002,171. 
The value of the export of jute and its various maim fact u res 
in 1884 was £2,700,000. The chief seat of the jute trade 
in Great Britain is Dundee, to which town the manufacture 
w’jis exclusively confined for some years. So important is 
the jute industry esteemed by the Indian government that 
a commission was appointed in 1874 to inquire into the 
cnlti\ation and trade in jute and similar Indian fibres, with 
a view to tlieir more extensive n-e in the manufacture of 
paper, &c. The result was an exhaustive report, containing 
excellent suggestions for improvements in the staple. Both 
species are used as pot-heihs in the East, but Corchorus 
olitorim is employed more commonly than the other, and 
is known by the name of Jew’s Mallow. 

JUTSS, a pt‘ople who in the fifth century appear to 
have been settled in the northern part of the Danish })rii- 
viuce of Jutland, which took its name from them. 'I’hrv 











Jew’s Mallow (Corc/iorvaoZitoritu). 

and its progress has been extensive. It is chiefly used for 
making coarse bags, in wliicli all the Indian produce of 
sugar, rice, pepper, ginger, saltpetre, gums, seeds, &c., is 
imported, and also the cotton of America and other places. 


took part lu the English conquest of Britain, waged 

r war with Charlemagne, and later, under the name of 
Normans (Northmen), frequently desolated the co.vts 
of Germany and France. 

JITT'LAND, a large province of Denmark, for- 
merly comprising the whole of the peninsula which 
projects northwards from Prussia and Gennany, but 
since 18114 lestrieted to tliat part of it belonging to 
Denmark north of »SchIeswig, extending from 55“ 23' 
to 57“ 44' N. lat., and from 8“ 7' to 10“ 48' E. Ion. 
It is bounded E. by the Little Belt and the Kattegat, 
N. by the 8kagcr Back, and W, by the German Ocean. 
The southern part of the peninsula, extending fiom 
the frontier of Holstein to an irregular line from Holding 
Bay to a pr.int on the west coast opposite the extremity 
of the isle of Fano, constitutes the Prussian pro\iiico of 
Schleswig. 

Jutland is about 180 miles long, with a breadth varying 
from 70 to 100 miles. The area is 9597 square miles, and 
the poymlation in 1880 was 808,492. Few 
countries have such an extensive lino of coast 
miles) in proportion to their area as Jut- 
I j ' \ land, which is indented with numerous bays 
A inlets. Of these inlets, the LUmfiord ex- 

\ tends across the north of the jiroviiice, first in 
A a w'cstern, and then in a south-western direction 
^ a!K)Ut loo miles. It contains numerous 

islands; the largest, called Mors, is 23 miles 
h>ng and 11 broad, and has fiOOO inhabitants. 
In 1825 the North Sea broke through the 
narrow strip of land between it and the 
Liimfiord, and the breach being gradually 
enlarged, the northern part of Jutland is now an island. 
The apparent advantage of this extensive line of coast 
is much diminished by the shallowness of the sea and 
the innumerable little islands, sandbanks, and shoals, 
which render access difficult. The west coast is bordered 
by a chain of sandhills, within which there are many good 
. pastures. The southern part of the west coast is alluvial 
j soil, extremely fertile, but swampy and unhealthy, and 
I requiring dykes to protect it from the inroads of the Ger- 
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niJin Ooenn. The cast coast is more elevated, and is well 
w(K)d(‘d, fertile^ in f^rain, and populous. The peninsula 
tenninates nurtliwards in the promontory of Skaj^en, from 
whicli a line of low hills runs throu;cli the whole length of 
Jutland. Tlio rivers are very small; lakes are numerous. 
The principal river is the Cuden, \\hich is navigable for 
hU miles, and is joined by the Silkeborg Canal. Others 
of less importance are the Stor, Skjern, Warde, and Ix»n- 
l)org. The highest jiuiiitof the watershed is the Hiinmels- 
Iwng, 550 feet alwjve the sea-level. The productions are 
corn, hemp, flax, tobacco, nnd sonic timber. The horses 
are huge. The breed of black cattle is good, and numbers 
of them and of hogs are exported to lIoLstein. Fish and 
game arc abundant. Tiie manufactures comprise iinetis, 
yarns, and liosiery for dornratic use. The climate is very 
variable, with frequent fogs and rains ; the winters are not 
very rigorous, but the summer is often extremely hot. The 
north-west wind, called which is especially felt in 

May and June, is so severe on the west coast ns to wither 
the tops of the trees. 'J'lie inhabitants are principally 
engaged in agiiculture and seafaring pursuits. Jutland 
has belonged to Ueniimrk since about 850. It is one of 
(he few peninsulas of Europe that project northwards. 

JU' VENAL {JJecitnuf Juuim Juvenalis)^ the piincc 
of satiiists, and tlie most fa\ourite of all the Latin authors 
save Horace, Virgil, and Ovid, was born probably at Aqui- 
num, a Volscian town, somewhere about 40 A.r>. lie is 
said to have died aged upwards of eighty, under Hadrian. 
In fact, nothing certain is known about him. He was the 
Jt'Nius of the Koniaiis, burning with scorn and bitterness, 
hut personally hardly known. The relative ineiits <if 
Juvenal and ilornce as satirists have been wartidy con- 
tested. It is a (piestion on which men will form opposite 
opinions, as their tempeis are more fit to relish hiiilianey 
.'iiiil plav fulness or earnest and dignified deelain.ation. 
Juvenal is said to have spent imieli time in attendance on 
the sehouls of the ihetoricians ; and the etVeet of this, in an 
.age not remarkable L'l* ymiity of taste, may be observed in 
a tendency to liypei bolical itiHiitiou, iMitb of tliuiigbt and 
stylo. His writings aie addressed to tlie encouragniicnt of 
viitueno less than to the clmstiscinent of vice, tbouLrb they 
lie open to tl.e object iuii of descending over-minutely 
into vicious detuil.s. Hut the jiointed way in which, with 
a line or a touch, he makes tliat f(*ul yia^t live liefure us 
excites our admiration and our thnnkfuiuoft. He was the 
hist of the great Homans. Writing at the same time as 
Tacitus, and wiiting of the same eireinnstaiues. he lends 
the glow of a deiiiiiiciation almost religious in tone and the 
heightening force of a splendid p<jetiy to the dry compie.vscd 
facts of the gieat histoiiun. It is Juvenal, and not Huiace, 


that Swift and .Tohnson loved to imitate, and though 
.Johnson could not equal either the fierctmetfl or the plain 
speaking of the laitin, lie has succeeded both in his Ixm- 
doii” and hia “ Vanity of lluniaii Wishes ’* in conveying to 
English readers some glimmering of a modem version of 
the third and tenth satires of the immortal sixteen. Finally, 
what endears .Juvenal to the scholar is the fart that he is 
of all the great authors the most truly Ihjinan. Not the 
Greek-loving, Gieek-irnitating polish of the Augustan 
school, but the stern, fierce, intolerant Homan lepublie^ii 
spirit, was his. His lines are elaborate, it is true, but it is 
the elaboration due to Hie ygars over which tbeir eoinpfjsi- 
tion is known to have spread, the poet touching and n*- 
toucliiiig bis woik to render it yet more yinngent than 
before, till it lias become, if possible, over-full of yioiiit .and 
meaning. Juveij.il has in consequence added l.argelv to ti e 
wealth <»f quotable lines, but he would Lave been a gi<attr 
if lie bad been a simpler writer. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. In British law a child 
under the age t»f seven is presumed to be incapable « f 
committing a crime, and between this age and that of 
(oiirteeii years his cayiaeity Las to be afiirinatively proven. 
When this can be done children .are punishable like otln r 
yiersoiis, but to avoid the evils of long irnpris(Miineijt* and 
tlie probability of fuitber corruption when such otfendeis 
are brouglit into association with hardened ciiiniiials. sy^eci.tl 
enactments have been made. W’lienever a pers<jn urult r 
the age of sixteen i» brought before justices and coiivictMl 
of larceny, or of aiding in its c(»inmis*.ion, he or she may be 
summarily convictea and sentenced to imprisonment for a 
yveriod not exceeding tlin*e calendar months, with or with- 
out hard labour, or to foifeit a sum not exceeding XI]. If 
a ni.ilu under fourteen years the ofleiidcr may be oiice 
wliiyipod with a birch rod. receiving ijot more tlun twehe 
strokes, in .addition to the edher ymnishnieiit or inste.nl of 
it. If the accused or his parents object to a summary 
c<*nvirtion the case must be subniilted to a jury in the 
oniin.vry way. In all cases where a sentence of nmre tlian 
fourteen days is passed, the magistrate in.iy diu-ct tl.fit 
after it has been served the otlendir shall ho sJiit to i 
reformatory school, for a y>ciiod of not less than two i i 
moie than live vears. W’lieii a tl.ild i*. j.laced in a H‘f» > 
inatuiy sc1uh»1. the parent or step-jiaiciit i'* icquiie»i t" 
contribute towaids lii^ or iier maintename if able, ti 
sum being limited to a week. Ihe law ro^pe(t'tig 
juvenile otleiider.s is regulated by th.e .^et H' and 11 \ leT. 
c. ML exteinled bv the Acts 13 and 14 \ iit. c. 3i. and '-v 
\ iet. »■. 18, 'ilie coiicsynniding Sei»t<-h Acts are 1 1 *.< !.• 
Viet. c. 27; •i.'i Viet. c. 18; 2H Mi Via. c. 117 and 
11^; 34 35 \ iet. c. 112 ; 40 v'c 41 \ icl. e. oo. 


K 


K baa the same sound which C 11.1.8 Indore the vowels a, 
o, H. Neither in its essential sound iior in its form has i 
K much varied from the curliest riuLMiiciati times. It is 
the surd of which r/ is the sonant and the Scutch ch (ns 
ill loch) the guttural. K is properly a Greek letter, lii 
i..itin the symbol c was used for X*, aud therefore modern 
tongues wbieh have come tliniugh the Jaitiii c<mtaiii c 
largely, while the others contain the original X*. Ckiniyur- 
iiig German with French the difference is at once apparent, 
even words which German has adoyitcd from Latin direct 
\»i'\ng made to conform to the fc-»pe\Vmg, as Kninwer, 
Onktl (from camera^ avuticulus\ which in French are vham- 
bre, oHcie. (For some changes between c, </, and X', see 
the article on the letter G.) In our older speech, up to 
and a little beyond the Norman Conquest, the letter c was 

. YOU Vlll. 


tmlv .1 X’; the !!cfter eft sound, m.nking i to rbfe<e 
aiid’(vVdvX7/f/')toc/j//«/. w-i-idii.* to Ni.nii.m-l icin li iiiflueiKe. 
But even befon* ibi*' llie lend .tng’.Mii /.‘-•'i-iind of the iioilh 
1 had been replaced in in.iny wiird-. by a softer /<-likc sound. 

I or guttural c/j ; thus the Amrlian Urct became in Wessex 
I 5ri7//. and Cudl-eict of Nvulliinnlnia was called Ciidbiil.t 
ill the .south. hen the <• sfiJ! fiirllier degtMieritod info i 
liieiv .t-souiul beftnv ceit.iin vowels, the letter X*. hitijcrto 
not used, was brought into yday to preserve the aneient n-M- 
i of I* and distinguish those winds which still retained ll e 
1 haid sound fiom those which had become corrupt. 

Althougii this letter is now snyuM-tliioii'i, it w.is not m) 
' when the char.icters of an alydiabet were syllabic in ynmer. 

Thus the letter k apyiears to have denoted at one time the 
I svllablc Xa, while another character represented X:u, and so 
10 
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on. Hence in tlie Greek and Hebrew alplinbets the former 
was callril knppa^ kaph ; the latter koppa^ koph. This 
accounts for the fact that in Latin the letter k was never 
used except before the vowel ii, precisely as q is found only 
befoie M, and the Greek koppa only before o. Kven oiir 
own alphabet seems to imply such a limit in the w^e <*f this 
«*on>onant, when it pronounces its name /vi, not though 
the latter name wonld better airree with 6e, ce, </c. i<:c. K 
is now t^hiit used not to he) silent b»*fore ii, as in knoAV, 
knife, knee. As a contraetion, K stands for knight, as 
K.G., Knight of the Gaiter; K.C.B., Knight Commander 
of the Bath; K.T., Knight of the Tldstle; K.P., Knight 
*'f St. Patrick, lic. 

KA'ABAB or KAABA. See Caaua. 

KAB'BAUkH or CABBALA ih a term which 5 s 
sometimes used in a general sense to include the whole 
esoteric doctrine of the tlcwisli rahhins, but which is 
more properly used to designate a system of Jewish tlu^o- 
sopliy wliieli arose in the tentli century. The meaning 
of the term Kahhal.di may he given as ‘‘doctrines le- 
teived hy tla.iilion. " and under tills tle^ignation the 
e.iiiiest of tile rahliins ineliuled all tlie IxHiks of the Old 
Tf't.nmiit. except the five beM-ks vi Mo'^es, as well as the* 
111.1"-^^' •M’iil tradition whieli ultimately hceame embodied 
in li.e l.tlmud. It is iuipos>ihIe tt* s.iy when the notion 
of tiiero being a concealed meaning under the words of the 
toi.ili tivst aiosc, hut it ceitainlv Huuiished before the 
i inistian era, and the rules employed by the rabbins for 
The dlM-o\eiy of this tsoteiic doctrine are refericd to by 
.St veral of the Cliiisiun fathers. '1 hese lules, which were 
numerous and elalH'r.vte, included among otlier met both 
that of a re-aiT.ingem»*ni of Sciipture words into s.|naies, 
and a reading of tlio letters vcitieally so U" to foim new 
Wold.'*. In other cases the htter.'« of the different words 
w*‘re transposed, each letter was taken a** representing a 
tomjilete word. iT the letter^ of a woid were reduecd to 
their nUiiieral value, and the word w.is interpreted by 
.in-ith'-r who^e letleis ref»re»«ented a .Hiinil.ir amount. As 
may lie im.igiocd sueh method'* of interpretation soon 
lli^.^M•med out into a number of mvstie d<H*tiine:i, ami 

• nahlcd lahbins of a sjR'Culative tnin of mind to ab.''«>ib 
tiiio'.tie or even i,*hri'>tian theories, and find .support for 
tlii-ii ill the Words of the .saered law, '1 licse d<ietrines were 
e4>iire!«-a :iriii expound* d in a rein.irkahle hook called the 
•* Z'in.ir,** wliich apjxared in file thirteenth century. This 
w,L> wiiiteii in Aiainaic. tiiid in the foim of a coiiiinen- 
tarv on the IVntateuch it professed to give certain secict 
u<u trinL'.*! which liad tirst Ix-en mad*- known to Adam in 
Mi.idi'-e. and which liad he* n handed down by tradition 
ihic;ugh Ni ah, Ahialiam, Mi sc'*, Joshn.i, and the .seventy 
ehit-rs of T.sr.U‘1 to th'- lat*'r Ji'wish rabbins. The rompila- 
t '-n of the woik wasastiih***! to a certain Rabbi Simon hen 
Vi>ciii. .said to have Hoiiiisheii alxml the beginning of the 
.'•ccoiid century A.i». ; hut internal evidence points to the 
« iosi‘ of the thirteenth centuiy .is the date of its coiiijKisi- 
iiui. and the real author is hehevt'd to he one Mo.se.H do 
l.» I II. w ho Hist circulattd and sold the book. The dix trine 
<>: tliK- Kabbalah included a reeogniri(.ii of the infinitude of 
G i.i aiid the iinpo.'*.''ihility of deHiiing his nature. It 
;i-M.iir>»d the creation of the univer*.** to certain emanations 

t the Deity, wliose mode'* of exist<*ncp and w*irkiiig were 

• iah.^rately e.xpound' d. Jt also included a belief in angelic 
neinj**. one ijf whom presided over the worM : in the pre- 
I M'ter.i of the human .spiiit; r**gaid**d this life as a peri*xl 
•fi ptoh.ii:*.n ; ineliided in its esehat<4logy a belief in heaveii.s 
and hell**; hnt, unlike oithodox Ghiistiaiiity, it anticipated 
a Hnal vi* t'<iy of g«ard over evil which .should include nil men 
ami all at.g* he beings in a univei.-al lestoration. The iii- 
iluem e **f t 'J.iisti.m tla.nght iipai the Jewish mind hs also 
iiiiii.istakahly pre'Ci.t. ai.-i the doctrine.s of the Trinity 
amt the incaniatioii *J a sutViiug and at<iiiii)g Messiah are 
i.icluJeJ, though sjim.wijat vagi.'lv, in its scheme. The | 


latter element was iudeed so strongly marked that many 
eminent Jewish teachers were led by their studies of kah- 
balistic lore to accept Christianity for themselves, and to 
seek ardently to make converts of their brethren. The 
doctrine.s of the Kabbalah soon attracted the favonrahle 
attention of Christian scholars alsOi Pojie 2!>ixtBS was so 
persnaded of their valuu that he ordered some of the kab- 
Kilistic works to he translated into Latin fur the benefit 
ttf ecclesiastical scholars. The Kabbalah was also strongly 
advocated by Miraiidola and John Renchlin, and througli 
the works of the latter both Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant scholars were led to study its system of theosophy. 
The ditcti'ini's nml speculations of the lvnhl>alnh still exer- 
cise an influence over some of the continental Jews, but 
.«*o far ns Christian thinkers are coneerned they posses.** 
an historical interest only. (See “The Kabbalah, its Doc- 
trines, Development, and Uleratnre,” by Dr. Ginsburg, 
London, 1805.) 

KABUL. See C.%BL’r« 

KABUL' or CABUL, a river in Afgh.vnistan, which 
rises in the t3onna Mountains, about lat. 51" 20' X., and 
falls into the Indus, near Attuck, after a course of about 
510 mile.s. It is the only great atHiieut which the Indus 
receivi*s from the west, and Hows with extraordioary 
rapidity. 

KABYLS& See Ai.«;kiii.v. 

KAD'MOS. See Cadmis. 

KAEBIP'FKR, BNGBLBBBCHT, an eminent tra- 
veller, wivs born IHlh September, lH51,at lamigo, in West- 
plialia. lie passed through several srhoolo, and tinally 
studied medicine and ivatiiiul science at the University i»f 
l’rac(»w for three years, and at Kouigsberg for four years 
more. From Prussia he went to Sweden, where he sulicite»l 
and obtained tlie place of secretary to au embassy which 
was then g*dng to Persia. In 1081 the einhas.sy airive*l 
at lN])nhan, then the capital of Persia. TIki information 
which Kaempfer collected during hi* travels and hi* resi- 
dimce in Persia is embodied in his “ Aimenitates Kxoticie.'’ 
When the emha-ssy returned to Knrope in lt>85, Kaempfer 
entered a.s surgnm into the isTvice of the Dutch Ka.*«t 
India Company, served in the Persian Gulf, and, sailing 
from ficmler Ahluis.si, in 1»>81>, f*)r Batavia, visited most of 
the countries on the western .shores of llhidustun. At 
Batavia he occupied hini.self chiefly with the xxatnral history 
of the island of .Java. In IdfHj be went from Batavia to 
Japan, as phvsiciaii to the emhassy which the Dutch Ka.st 
India Company annually sent to the J.spane.se court. He 
remained at Nagasaki, in Jap.'iii, fnnn Septemht*r, ItJOO, t*j 
November, 161^2, and during this time he aceompaiiied 
twii CNihas.sies to Veddo. His observ.atious on Siam and 
Japan are given in hi.s work entitled “ The Hi.story of 
Japan,'' the *»rigii»;il of which ha* never been published ; 
but a translation was made from a c*»j»y in the pos.s**.ssi.>n 
of Sir Hans Sloane hy J. G. Scheuchzer, and puhli.shcd in 
Kngland in two vols. folio (1727). This bo*»k fi>r ov* r a 
Century wa.s almost the only available source of information 
with re.spect to .Japan opf*ii to Kuropeaii scholars, and not- 
w'ithstauding the great changes that have taken ]dace in 
the inti'reourse with that country, it is still of vain**. 
Kaempfer retiirn(‘d from Japan to Batavia, which he left 
in l<i03 for Amsterdam. In Apnl. IH'.M, he took the 
degr»*e of dfa;tf>r of physic at the University of Ia*ydeii. 
On bis ri'turn to his native place, he was ap|K>inted physi- 
cian to his s*>vereign. He died 2inl November, 17D». 

KAFFRA RIA, CAFTRA'RIA, or KAF'IBLAND 
is tlie name foimerly given to the pait of Afiica ocenpi***! 
hy *»ne of the branches of th<i negro race, who were called 
Kafirs, the common name among the followers of Mohammed 
for tho.se who reject hi.s religion, by the early Portugiii*se, 
Dutch, and Knglisli colonists of the east coast. Their 
country may he roughly stated to have extend«Ml over the 
tcriitoii**s n*j\v oHicinlly known as the distiicts of King 
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WiUijiiii’H Town and Flast London, in Capo Colony, the history is the memorable expedition eondycted by Timur, 
Transkei, NHtal, Zululand, Tniiisva.il, and the Uraugo who crossed tlie snowy crest of the IIIndu-Ku')h in pursuit 
River Free State. of the idolatoi's of Kator, a name applied ancienily to 

The Kafirs, who am a fine race of men, mentally and Kariristan, and still suuiving in the name of the reigning 
morally superior to the ordinary negro, and extremely family of Chitral. who, Major Itiddiilj>h tells us, are called 
keen-witted, are conjectured to be connected with the more Katoore. The Kafirs Ib d from the Tartar ef)iif|Ueror into 
itortliern African tribes, and to have gradually displaced I heir most inaeei*ssible fastm-‘'-e>., but they wen* pursued by 
the aboriginal Hottentots and Hosjesmuns. They are of a Timur, who with cbaraeti'ristif* uudar ity eau'-ctl himself, 
bronze eolour, which is of a darker line the further south with his charger, to be lowf*ied by hjju s (io\\n the precipi- 
tliey are situated, and the hair is of the woolly cliaraeter. tons f;ice of the mountain, and compclleii tin* intidels to 
la common with so many African peoples they practise sue for mercy. Another detachinriit of limur’s army, 
polygamy and circumcision, and have few definite religions however, met with li-ss siiccevs, and tl.fn* n|.j.t.»is good 
ideas; hut they are extremely su[)€>rstitious, and believe reason to beliexe that tlie empi ior was gl.id f.u U;,. ^^b<#le 
firmly in witchcraft. Though in modern times many to abandon a profitless and dangerotn r,im[M;.ri.. S.iice 
tribes are more settled than in the past, they are generally then the Kafirs have enjoyed a singular iiimumity from 
a senii-iiomailic and pastoral people, and their villages la* interference. Thimgh any stranger entering their country 
kra.ils of conicjil huts arc coiistuiitly moved to suit the without warning is juelty ceilain to be attatkid, they 
clianges in the state of the grazing lands. Some of their receive xisitors fieely who art* p.i-sed into the cvuinliy by 
tribes, liowever, understand and practise copper and iron one of thenj«.elvi*s. * 

working, and the art of cultivating cereals is incre.ising KAINOZO'IC* See CAisnxoir. 

among them. The language, hut for tlie clicks, whifli KAIR'INB. 'I'his subst.inci* has been recently intro- 

have been accepted from the Hottentots and Rosjesinans, is duced into medieine as a febrifuge to replace quinine. It 
iigrecable, but it is extremely intrieate m its use, owing to is the hydroebloride of hydn^xymethylbydr iquinoline 
liie numerous verbal inflexions and to tlic inflected pre- (^C,„n»3^0,HCh. It is obtaim-d in minute white crvstals, 
fixes of nouns and wonls in agreement with them. That soluble in water. les< soluble in aleohd. and insoluble in 
the Kafirs are not wanting in bravery the Euglish found etlur. It lias a saline, bitter, and extieiriely nauM'ou.s 
to their cost in the Zulu and Kafir war.s. 1 taste, .and is u^^ed with good efiVcl in fev. rs ami acuti- in- 

l^FFBA'RIA. BRITISH. What was formerly ■ fl.'iiniiialion*' in oo^es of from 6 to \h inaiiis. It Las the 
Hritisli Kafiraria w.as iiieorporated with Cape Colony in ; etbet of cobmiing the mine gre* n. 

iMfi.i, and is now divided into the districts of King: KAIRW AN', the mo^t ‘•suied city of y.utb Africa, is 
Willkuns' Town and Kast London. The name Unti.sh K.af- * situated about miles s(*ulh of 'luni". ;ni<l dates finm 


fiaria is now no longer used. These district.s foim a fine ‘ 
tract of country, one of the b<‘st in South Africa, well sup- ' 
plied with rain, and with much good agi'icultuial land, as ' 
well as rich p.istmes. The area is eslimat«d .at iloni) i 
.square miles and the population at 120, OuO, Luge tr.icls ; 
of lich laud ha\e been set apart for tlicin under the inline 
of leservcs or locations, which they cultivate with success. 
Seaward the country is broken, with many fine %alle\s; 
northwards it ri’^es in higli bate plateaus. Ceieals of all 
kinds .are largely cultivated, and thcie are muiieious forests 
abouiuling in valuable timber. 

KAFFRA RIA PROPER, HOW' known as the Tr.an- 
skei, eiiibraeing Fiiigolaiid, Idutw.iya Re.serve, Healcka- 
bimi, Homvarieland, Tumboukieland, Griqualand Hast, and 
]*ondolaiid, has an aiea estimated at ^ql 1 are miles and 
a popuhitioii of about 2<Hl,(mO, and lies between the Great 
Kei River on the we.st and the rinziinkiilu, which diiides 
it from the colony of Natal on tlie east. It has No-in.in’s- 
l.ind on the north, the sea on the south, and the districts 
of Williamstown and (iuccnslown, Cajic Colony, on the 
west, 'rhe country i.s well watered by the livers Umzim- 
vubu or St. .Tolm, and its tributaries the Tsitsi, 'IVna, and 
Umzinlabu, by the Ihishee, Cintata, I'liigazi, Uinziniblava, 
Vmtenta, the rmtumvuna, and by many smaller streams, 
which traverse its rich and fertile vale.s. The clim.ate is 
salubrious, and the country imae regularly supplied with 
rain th.aii most parts of Cape Colony. Much of the district 
is now under Ihitisli authoiity. 

KAFIRISTAN' (meaning 'Mhe land «>f the infidels'"), 
i.s a country of Asia of which little is kiuiwii, though that 
little is ino.st interesting. The Hindu-Kush Mountains 
f'lrni the northern boundary, and send otTsetx into the 
country, which is elevated throughout. Kasbg.ar bounds 
it on the east. The south ami west houndaiies areuiuer- 
taiii. At continual enmity with the Moliaiiimcdan nations 
around, the inhabitants appear inclined to be frieiutly to 
the Kiiglisli, but their worship is purely heathen, and tiiev 
practi.so polygamy. In addition to the name Kafirs or 
infidels given to them, they are also called Siah-porh or 
hlack-elad, from the dark tiinic.H they wear, nuide fi»mi 
gi«ats bkiu or hair. Tlu; first distinct rccoidof them in 


fi7n wlien it was founded by tl.e Ai.tb wanior .^idi 

Okhba. who iii.ide it the licadqnarters of hi> military ex- 
clusions. K.iirwaii speedily heeaim* the stp-ogi-st city in 
North Afiica. find tl.«-nglj Jiom a military yoint of view 
it h.i.s long f.illen into decadence, it is still the h'-tbed 
of Muluimmedan f.iiiaticiMn. .as it aboumls in .slniues 
^ and mosques, wbiih have be* n ern-iedby tl.e vaiiiux inh-is. 

’ The jiopul.iti' U is aUut iI.l* enief li.nie is y.i 

' le.ather and e.npels. In th** centie .if ti..j city is the t"!i b 
' of Sidi el Awib. the com]..iniim and b'-sinn fniii.l of M. - 
I h.iinmed. with three hasrs of the rrople t’s h. ird j-kuc-i 
upon his hiait. Tin* iiMst important of the 14',« m. s 
I is that di.l;eatcd to .sidi nkliba. the fi un.ier of tl.** city, 

' and wheie the be>h of Tunis are gmeiallv bmied. lL» u* 
being :i It gelid that M.d’ainn.cii shows spi-t i.il f.i\onr to the 
.stalls of llif..se hehiveis wliO aie interievi ll ere, .iml take^> 

them straight inl(» j):uadi''e. 'J in re i.s an .i.acient Arab 
jntqdiecv alsti th.it wlicn the end dr.iweth nijli. Kaiiw.m 
will become the cuslodi.in of the lu*l\ treasiju*'* ol Mici.i. 
K.iirwan and the Okhba Mosque in pajlieiilir aie the 
objects of jiilgiimace annually of tbous.uKis fio’ii .ill tie 
Afiio.in couutiit s. and until its oecup.itioii by the I'rtMuli 
ill lijSl few Cliristiaiis had ever jienetiaied iiitliin its 
walls, while no .lew had ever heeii all iNvcd to enter, all 
business de.nlings with the obnoxious hnt indispensable 
Israelite Wing transacted in a house sitii.it«d about a mile 
outside the t<>wu. 'llie tlklib.i Mosque is mi constructed as 
to be in a direct line with the c.tv of Meet a. and it runs 
tlierefoie e.ast ami west, li.e pi nei* eli.imber faces the 
cast, while the inin.ii or town- is built at its vvesteiu 
extremity. 

It was from Kiirw.m that Spain was conquered, ami 
that Andalusia derived the huilderjs and artists who raisjCil 
the iiiosque t>f Coidtaa and foiimlisl the lich Mohammedan 
nit of the jieiiinsula, Hmiiig the first oentunes of Mussul’ 
mail rule in Spain, K-iiiwau, in spite of th.e stiuggks 
between .\iab ami Reiber, and between the Kasti-rn and 
Western ealipliales vvhieli surged .around it. was a lich and 
prosperous city, at once the centre of Afrie.m ct nin-« let 
and .an object of pious pilgrimage to the m ighboimeg Mo- 
h.iinmed.iu iiatlcus. Under the Aghl.ibito dvnu&iv if thu 
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ninth century it rose to its hij^hest pitch of splendour and 
power. The A|;hhibite kiu^s were the conquerors of Sicily, 
Sardinia. Coisica, and Ciete, and north and south met \u 
stiikiii^ f.isliiun when the envoys of Charles the Great 
came to the court of the first A^hlabite sovereign to ask 
for the bones of St. Cyprian. It was under tins dyna>ty 
tljat iradiiion reports Kairwiin to have consisted of thirty 
quarters, each one as lar^e as the present city, and outside 
the wall; of the existiii;; towu traces are still visible of 
the nia^nifioent suburb where successive kings built their 
palaces, and of the great reservoirs and other public works 
on which they spent their subjects’ money. The Aghlabitcs 
\\cie succeeded in the tenth century by a dynasty of Berber 
origin, the Fatimite or Green c;diphs, these again by the 
Zeirites, under whom the decay of Kairwan began. The 
loss of the Aghlabite conquests in Sicily and Southern 
Italy at tlie hands of the Norm.ans Avas followed by the 
destrnciion wrought in Northern Africa by \Ahat one may 
call the ^oond Arab conquest of the twelfth ccntuiy. A 
fierce Avave of Arab tribes sAAcpt oxer Northern .Nfrica and 
into Spain in that century, having only ravaged country 
and ruined cities behind it. The .\rahic geographer Kdiisi, 
Avriting about IloO in the court of the Norman Koger, 
already speaks of Kail wan .as a city Avhicli had once been 
gieat, but Avlicse glory had long since depaited, and from 
his day lip to the tr.insicnt conquest of Tunis by Charles V., 
-iiid the t'.nal subjugation of the regencies of Trip(»li, Tunis, 
and Algeiia by the Turks, nothing interfered to prcA'int 
the steady march of ruin and deca\. Cnder the Turks the 
military foice of the country Avas once more organized and 
made ctfcctivc, and the laid'* of the Barhary pirates on 
Christian tonmu-rce made the name of 'I'nnis a terr<»r to 
Kill ope, and paid many an old grudge Avhieli Islam owed to 
Chiisliahity. It Avas to KaiivAan that multitudes of the 
exiled Moiiicoes Hed from the fanatical and igm'raiit Spain 
Avliich drove them out, and theie many of tlieir deseeiulants 
are still keeping, according to Kail wan tradition, the keys 
of the lioUsts fiom vvhieli they Axeie driven out in ]m paia- 
tioii for that return whieh they believe the I’lophet will one 
uay giant tliein. 

Kairwan in Its pvo'^pereus d.ays was not, however, only a 
ei-ntre of Mohamnieduii iiivsticul tradition, it Axas among 
the greatest schools of Mohammedan learning. Of the 
jiumeious Zaonia or law seln-ols which it contained, one or 


and is called the oavI parrot by the English colonists, from 
the resemhlunco which it presents to an ow'l Ki aspect and 
in the nature of its plumage. In its habits the kakapo is 
almo.st wholly nocturnal, passing the day concealed in 
fissures of rocks or holes under the roots of trees, and 
coming forth after sun.set to seek its food, which consists 
of roots, benies, and other vegetable substances, especially 
mosses. It has been met with ocxa-sioiially in the daytime 
occupied in feeding. The w'ings arc short, convex, and 
rounded; they are perfectly useless for flight, but me 
used occasionally to break the force of the fall in deseeinl- 
ing from a tree to the ground, though often the bird is 
observed to drop like a stone. In running on the ground 
the wings are kept open slightly, for the purpo.se appa- 
rently of preserving its balance. This bird’s terrestrial and 
I nocturnal habits in a country which luis no indigLMious 
I carniA'orons mammals renders flight unnecessary for its 
Avoll-being. On the ground, however, it runs wiih gieat 
facility, and forms tracks in the places Avliich it frequents 
of about a foot broad, and so exactly like ordinary fo<»t- 
p.iths, that when first seen they led to the susincioii that 
iiatiA'es AAere residing in the vicinity. The cry of this bird 
is a hoarse croak, and is compared by the natives to tlict 
of a spocies of oaaI iiihahitiiig the same country. The ht>Ics 
Avhich tluse birds inhabit are generally natural ta\itics. 
but arc sometimes excavated by the tenant. .The kakajio 
is not Aery ahuiidaiit, and .miicc the introduction of c.its 
into Noav Zealand its numbers have decreased s«) greatly 
that there is some reason to fear that it will speedily 
become almost extinct. 

Ihe kakapo is about 2C inches in length. It is covered 
with a tliick soft plumage, resembling in its textuic that 
of tile owls and other nocturnal birds; and like these it 
has a perfectly nol.^eless iiight. The general colour of tlie 
}>luniai:e is a giMvish -green, darker on the upper sin f.n e, 
wheie it is mottled with sjAots and zigzag lines of hlaek ; 
[ the lower surface is black, marked with delicate, uudul.iled, 
1 dusky lines. There seems to he considerable variation in 
' iMiKuir, the belly and under tail-coverts being sometimes 
j bright yellovv. The eyes are <*f coiisidiTahle size and sui - 
I rounded below by a facial disc of slender feathers. vvhi« h 
• paitially coiieeal the base of the bill, exaitly as in the owls. 
I Ihc hill is largo and powerful. The keel of the breast - 
, bone is mueli reilnceii, piohably through di'>iisc in eomiee- 


two exist at tlie pre^^Mit day. and one of them is still re- i thm with the loss t>f t be powers of tlight, as in the analogous 
ported to posM*ss a piLcioiis lihi.iiy. But the majority of • e.i-^e of the great extinct pigeon, the dodo. 


titc M.SS. in whuli Ktirwaii was (nice rich iiave haig sine»' ■ KAI«'CHAS. See Cai.ciias. 


disapp(-.iied from their old lupine, and aie to be sought and 
found in the hbraiiesof Knrope. 

KAI'SER, wl.u h we tiaiisi.ite A’mperor, should really 
be tran>iated Cfc/nr. The hit* r IJcman einpeiuKs, from 
I)Iuc!eti.in onward, b<-sides di Aiding tiie iinp*Tial .sway, on 
.Account if its vast extent being bevond one man’s grasp, ] 
insually named **ne or more (’lesars or deputy-empeior.H. and a 
• a ".iiidt** was held equivalent to a jiromiseof futuic laiipin'. | 
'1 1.<- J).iiip])iu in old Fiance, the Fi ince of Astui hns in Spain, 
the King «f the Komaiis in me«iia*val Germany, and the 
1'. ii.ie i f U'.iles in Kiigiaiid are analogues of the Koinan I 
h’a.‘ar. '1 ne line of the Banuhe, Cioatia, and Baliiiatia, 
w.ts TiMialiy eoi, tided as a ** iiiaieh ” or fiontier to the 
vj.e<lai <.ire of a Koinan Car.vir, and the Biikes of Aiistiia, 
i.oidi.'ig th> ti-rritory in later llmc.s, adopted the title Gar-sar 
tT Kal'.'i, AAt.ifh t.n their elevation to tlie Empire of Ger- 
ini^iy ( the i Id ilolv Ib»rnan Empire) they used lis the Gennau 
equivalent for tho f.atiii imprraUir. The prewnt Kaiser 
(Emperor) of Germany, the King of Prussia, of course tocik 
the title on this view, that it is a German translation of 
emperor. The Kn^^ian Czar or Tsar is another corruption 
of the Latin Ciestr. 

KAK'APO (StrigopM hnlrnptilvM) is a remarkable bird 
belonging to the order Psittaci or Parrots, and forming a 
distinct family, Strigopidac. It is confiued to New Zealand, 


KALE, the name given (1) to a species of cabbage, the 
TirasMta olernrea of hotaiii.sts. Tliis is tho vegetahio 
known t<i the kitchen gardener as greens. It does not run 
to a Jieart. like the common Ciibbage, hut is marked l>y tlie 
<*p(*ii he.id of its dark green or puiplish-col(iiire.d leavr.s. 
The vaiiety termed Geiman gieeiis is much used as a 
winter vegetable. From the clo.so clu.steriug form of tho 
eilges of its leave.s it is sometimes named curly greeiiM. 
{'1) Kale, with a prefix, ns Sea-kale (Gram&c marltimtt\ 
is another plant inmh u.sed f<»r the table. It is a nati\e 
of the Hoiitli of Euiope, but is now extensively cultivated 
in Britain. 

KALEIDOPHONE, an iiiKtruinent for ulKscrving the 
vihiatiori of rods fixed at one end (held in a vice or .screwed 
into a plate, &c.), and then plucked a.side or bowed with a 
violin bow. It was invented by Wheatstone, and ctnisista 
tn<*rely in mouiitiiig upon the rod a shining plas.H bead, 
which is htroiigly illuminated so that the vibration of the 
rod tracc.H a biilliaiit figure in the air, like a boy when ho 
whirls round a glowing firebrand. The figure, for example, 
made when the rod is simply plucked is not, as might ho 
expected, a line formed by the to-and-fro vibration, though 
it begins ill a line; for it speedily opens to an ellipse, tlieii 
to a circle, then it narrows to an ellipse, and so hack to the 
line. Thus it is seen that the vibratiou is tiousverse oa 
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wc41 as direct. Bowing; a rod with a violin bow gives a 
viitietjr of bsautiful loops and knots, some of groat intricacy. 
By fastening an clastic rod to another at right angles, the 
vibration of a point in tlireo dimensions can be examined. 

KALSI’DOSCOPK. a name compounded of tiirce 
Greek words (JenJo*^ eidox^ and nkopeo)^ and denoting the 
cxhil)ition of beautifni forms, is the designation of an 
optical instrument which was invented by Sir David 
Brewster, and made pnblic in 1817. The essential parts 
of tlio instrument consist of two plane mirrors of glass, 
liaving their posterior surfaces blackened in order to pre- 
vent any reflection of liglit from thence. Earh mil ror is from 
6 to 10 ineiies long, and of a trapezoidal form — the larger 
end about 1 i ineh wide, and the shorter end about thn*e- 
fouiths of an inch ; and the two are placed in contact with 
one another at tlic wide end of each, so as to form a 
dihedral angle, tlie like ends being placed together. The 
object to be viewed is disposed contiguously to the larger 
ends, and the e^o should be near the opposite extreniity, 
!»ut a little above the line of contact. The etTects prodnet-d 
liy the refiections of (he light may be understood from the 
following explanations ; — 

Let A c, n <\ he the two extremities of the mirrors on 
tlic hide fiirtliest from the eye of tiie observer. 'Jliese 
lines, and the sectoral space between them, will be visibb* 
by rays coming directly to tlie eye; and at the- .same time 
rays from the line a falling at a certain angle of inei- 
dciiee on tlie mil ror wliieli pjissc-s through u C‘, will, on 
lifiiig reflected from thenee to tlic eye, give ri.se to tlie 
image (’ a of that line; in like manner rays from the line | 
II «.* falling at an equ.al angle of incidence on the minor 



p.nssing through A r ^^ill, .after reflertlon, give ri'^e to the 
image i: A of tlie line. These, witli the intcimediate rays, 
pioduee the first reflected sectors n c a and A r b. Other 
lays from the sector A b at the surface of the mirror A r 
will fall on tlie mirror n r; and while a portion of them 
airive at sucli angles of iiieideneo as to be retleeled to the 
e\e and prod nee tlie perception of the sector <i r b\ another 
jMirtion of them will be reflected hack to tlic mirror \ r at 
Mieli angles of ineidenee as to be re-reticeted to the e>e 
and caiLse the perception of the sector a' c b'\ In a 
similar inanin-r the rays first refleeted from n r a will, by 
subsequent reflections, gi\e rise to the perceptions of the 
sectors b v n\ b' c a". 

Thus it is eavy to pereoivo that an object, as m, on A r, 
with its immediately reflected image m', will give rise to 
the appearances rif himilar flgnres at rn vi\ m" w " ; and 
an object, ns .n, on a it, with its immediately reflected 
imago n', will give lise to tlic appe.arances of .similar 
figures at n n\ n*' n '*' : also an ohjeet, a.s r, U'tween a *’ 
and It r, w'ill appear by refiection similarly situated in all 
the other sectors. 

Sir David Brewster found means to obtain mnltiplUsl 
images of such objects as tiowers, trees, and even persons 
or things in motion, and tims tho importanee of tlie 
instrument was greatly increa.seii. Some kaleidoscopes 
have been executed in such a iiiaiiiicr that the two iiiirror.s 


may be placed at any reqoired angle with»one another, by 
which means tho images in tho visible field of view may 
ho varied at pleasure. The instrument is capable also of 
being constructed so tliat tins multiplied image may be 
projected on a screen, and thus made visible at one lime 
to many spectators. Again, Dr. Boget has shown (“ Annals 
of Philosophy”) tliat the projurtics of the iiistrument may 
be gn*atly extended by cinploung, instead of two, tliree 
and even four plane mirrors, united together at llieir edges 
so as to form a hollow pi ism, or a frustum of a pyramid, 
llie reflecting surfaces being towards tlic interior. Tlieso 
are called polvcentral kaleidoscope^A, 

KALENDAR. S< 'K Cai.kniiak. 

KALENDS. Sec Cai.kni>.s. 

KALEVA'LA is the title of tho national inNlliologlf'il 
epic of Finland. It w’as prominently biouidit into uaif 
by Mr. Long in his “Custom and Myth’’ f London, l-^Ml j. 
and was translated in full by Messrs. Clodd and Kirby m 
There is much that is clevateii and fnio in llnj 
Kaleval.!, hut its ebiof iiitere.st lies in its being probably a 
relic of races wdiieh existed before the Aryan coiiqupht of 
Kurope. 

KALGUEV' or KOLGUEV is a conslderabI.‘ i.sl.m.l 
in tlie Arctic Ocean, in the Bnssian pivermn*Mit of Areii- 
.mgel, and situated to the ma-th of the peninsula uf 
Schemoiikdii'Nki. It is .about flfl miles in diametir. Tie* 
surface is umliilating; it has some low nioimtains. \\bie!i 
rise in the eentr*, two snnill rivers, and .s**ver.d bicKjk^ of 
fresf» water. The elirTs are eoveied wilii an iiiercdibbs 
j number of sea-birds; tie interior a^Mmuds with jiol ir 
bears, fo\i s, «5i.c. I'xi'ept .a few S.iliioied) s there aie 11 ) 
settleil iiili.ihitauts. It is ri*si>it*»l to every sutnim r by 
traders from tie* miinlaiid, wlio procure here Luge quan- 
tities of skins, eggs, .ind featlici's. 

KALIDASA. tbe ‘greatest «lramat‘st of Iiiilia. and tb- 
greatest })<»et of the second y)eri'Mi of Sanskrit literature. 
said to liave lived at tie* <*o’iit of a king Vikrainadltv.i it 
rjjavini tthijcin'', when* he formed me c.f tie* *• ii r.e 
g'-ms” or ilhistiious men. Scaieely ainliiirig i>» kriuwn of 
l.is pcr.sonal historv, an. I the p. ni>d in whiili be ri mi ...!,t*d 
is very nnceitain. Native tridition ]'!a'*'‘s it dnil* g t:. * 
tiist century of tair era. Weber an-l I.is^i’i fix tne t! b i 
eenliiry .as tl-c im st likely period, wl i!.- hr. I’l.a i ]>‘i i 
assigns liim to tin* middle of the si\t]i c< 'diiry of tl.** pre- 
sent era. Kiliilis.i was the .nit ii* a if <iia*!ias. t!*.-* 

“ .Vikuntala,” the ** Vikiam-iivasi.” and t'c •‘Milav.k- 
agiiimitra,'’ Of tlie first of tiie-,*, wbitli is also the 
of tlic tliiee, tliere aie two rei eiivicns ».f the ti\t in I i<L i, 
the Bengali ami the Dev inagaii. liie latter iK-ing regarded 
as the oldest .iiid lie.st. 'I his was introiinced to Lutoj*e.iii 
sehol.ars hv Sin Wii 1 1 \m .Ioni.s, w]:o ]eah]:>’ cd an Lng- 
li.sh translation in ITn:*. It gaiiuvl the h.giust praise 
from Goethe, and lire interest it aw.ikemd !ii Lngla’id and 
Geiiiiany ga\e an immense impulse t.» the st‘j«iv of San- 
.skrit in both countiies. Scveial ed. lions if the oiiginal 
text li.ave sinee been publislied in Lni'op**. ind it has also 
heeii several times traiisl.itcJ intt» Lngl''li. Fieiidi, :ind 
Gennaii. Among the later translations tliat of Piofessiir 
Monier Williams (Oxk'id, IS.'i.); vcisc ti.inslation, 
is perli.aps the best known. The '• Vikiainorvasi *’ lias .i1m» 
been tianslated into Knglish b> rrofes.sor M«mior Willi.uns 
and by Piofcssor Ii. H. \\ ils.m. In addition to the dranus 
meiitionod. two epic ]>oems, several Uiies, and .a poem on 
till* six seasons, are .*iserii>eil to Kalidasa, as well as .a p<*em 
entitled “Xalodava," hut many sehol.ars .assume the exist- 
ence of more tlian one poet of tliis name. See :i!s> 
“Indian Wisdom” by Professor Monier Williams t^L‘imL>n, 

KALXHA'RA. the name given to a vast extent ‘i* -ire 
and sterile country in .Snilh Africa, extending m itli ir* m 
the Orange Kiver, in lat. *21)'^ S., to near Lake Ngin.i in 
hit. 21*", with an average width of of longitude, or an .irea 
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of noarly ‘200,000 ‘square iiiilo'*. It is a repioii of red 
sand, ivstiii*: tni :i bed of tiifactHma liino, or Dunn's i^lacial 
con^loinerato, and covered with a dense low* bush. It has 
no runnins slivains. althon>:li the few- Bushmen wlio inliabit 
it diM ioer water here and there in the dry be«ls »»f sti earns, 
forming what are known as sucking places. Owinir to this 
want of water the Kalihara is seldom traversed, even by 
the natives. 

KAIiKBREN'NfiR. FRIEDRICH W. M. (1788- 
18tl>\ was a musical composer and teacher of some con- 
siderable ability, and as a pianist an executant of almost 
unrivalled smoothness. Chopin was nominally placed 
under him in l^dl ; which, tlionirh an absurdity in itself, 
shows his reputation. From 1811 to 18*2.3 Kalkbreiiner 
lived in London, but in 1824 he went to Paris, wliere he 
always afteiwirds remained, and here he connected hinivelf 
W’ith Pleud’s Pianoforte 3Limifa«-t»»ry, follow iiie the example 
of dementi and Cramer at Loiiil«*n. He even Ivcame 
wea’thy in thi'^ combination of the tradesman .niid the 
artist. His inn'.ie is but little jdaved now*, as though 
eorreit and exei*iltntly written for the instrument it wants 
iins::ination. As tliis quality is not re(|nired in studies hir 
praetice. I.is ei'll. etion of studies reached to fiieal favour, 
and :s vtiil vrry largely used. 

KALIil'OPE i^or the muse of epie poetry, 

rijjpserted with a tablet and s!\lijs, c.r with a roil of 
paichment. 8ee Mi sr>. 

KALLZS TO. Sec (.'.via tsr<i. 

KALMIA. ft Cf'Uns of ]1 \r.ts belon^ini; to the order 
Eni« .v< i:.r, Knimia htij' l>>i (^tiie calico hush or moun- 
tain laureD is a native of North America from Canada to 
N<rth Can'lina, ou toe Md< s i,f stony hills. The le.aves 
and tliwcis (»f this "e’'ns aie poisonous, nnd the honey of 
bee'* w hall Coin ct tiie 'uice iiiiiirioiis. Knlmia ttuf/usti- 

fr'>t i> ft nat!\e of Noith .\m»Mica from Canada to the 
C.ir'ili* a**, ill L< .s ard swam,*'', and "onietinns in dry 
J.e ui.t.i n la: 'is. It is a shrub 1 or 2 feet in height, witii 
iliik red tiowiis. It ix she< p laurel in North 

A*'.eriea. beear.se it is s^ippr.^ d to be very injurious to 
slei'p; and the parti idu'e is >.ild to become pois<.nous as 
fo.>d after fee.iinn in it. Tin* corolla lias the form i»f a 
w id* -ivoutbed IhjI Willi itn 1 m*I1ovvs In the luterhir. which 
pairiailv co?.e*-aI the antheis: tl.*' < ansule is tive-eellcl. 

KAL 'MUCKS, a .Monu'< •li.in r.'n.e of nomads callim; 
tb*iii'ejves l>eiben-Mi iiat. ir.e.iiiii.i: “the four relatives,*’ 
aiii inhabit in_:: ports i-f .'south .'*ibeiia, MoiicT'dia, Dzungaria, 
t.be extr* n.*^ .-outh-eaNt of Lnrojean iJnssia, 'J urke^tati, ^cc. ' 
,v tr... ,-,f tlnm are un«!er the Kusv^m, othei-, under the 
diim.'^e ^••verninent. and soU’e acknowled"e no master, 
'ilav '+rc if middle size, sfpini: and well ]*roj,oriioniMl, i 
wij'i hir.:e licnN .'iml r**nrni f.»t»s; (he r<jlonr irenerally 

0 br**wn, the hair hi.o k, and e}es slantiii;! dow nwards 
t‘ W.ir*is the Ilf se. wi.ich is not wdl funned, but many (»f 
th- V. <:iien are f.iir find very i;of„i-bK.kinL\ 8ome have* 

’ eld the rf'h;:i*.ii of the Ihi'^iaiis, and have sitlh-d ■ 

1 .r iff ns f.n the e.astmi bf-ni* rs of the country; a few 

: M* n imn.ed.in-: many are -till priL'an-, but the majoiiiy 

ir b" J..:;:..ii';n, and lead a inanadic life. 'J heir wealth j 
f ■ 't- in f.ittle, li'iises, sheep, and camels. v\hich they i 
e\fi fir ff rn and other noeess.ii-ies. dome-*(ie u(eiisiJ>., ! 
a:. 1 ::.f lal-. a*.*! f*ther raw* material n-ed by their artirictrs, - 
wi t, ar- 'k.i.**! sT'iiti.s. armourers, and cutlers. They are 
UL M* (I, ir j.'hif*--. '1 he liead of the vvhole r.ice is | 

sa.«l tf. he a r.iit'iii d* -Cendant of (jen{.'liis Khan, under j 
whom, .n.d -',11 f- .,f l.i, snceesMir.s, this peojde made a 
jrre.tl ti^'me iU hi-tirv. 'lie* seat ti red eiuMiiipincnts of 

a horde ( m -pe. dily I f mriiiinieate and act simultaneously. 
An iii-taiiee rMorihd in whieh a hf»rde numb«*riii" 
,5(jo.0<Mj movcil ort. bv preiiiiUH concert, on a hinj'le day, 
ill order to avoid a tax iiri)*o.-ed by the Ihissians; and, 
fcettiiri;» in Northern Mongolia, y.hued theiii.selve.s under 
the protection of the Emperor of Chimu 


I KALONG (Pfernpitg e(!nfiit\ the larpcst of all baMv 
I helmiKs to the family Pteropidju or FuuiT-ntVTa. Tho 
! kaloiij:; is about 14 inches lony;, and sometimes attains a 
; greater .size; the expanse of the wiiii;s from tip to tip is 
, iieaily 6 feet. It is exceedinj;ly mimerous in Sumatra 
• iiiul Java, and is found also in tho other i.slnnds of tho 

I Malay Arehipclaj^. The liabits of these larfjc fruit-bats 
I have lu'cn well described by IJorsfield : — “Nuinemus indi- 
: viduals select a larj^e tree for their resort, and suspending 
, themselves with the claws of their posterior extremities to 
! the naked branches, often in companies of several hundreds, 

atlbrd to a stranger a very singular spc'ctacle. A species 
■ of tig, in liabit resembling the Ficnn rvliyiom of India, 
whicli is often found ne.ar the villages, affords them a very 
I favourite retreat, and the extended branches of one of 
' these are sometimes covered by tliem. They pass tho 
j greater portion of tho d;iy in sleep, hanging motionless; 
\ ranged in succession, witli the head downwards, the meni- 
{ hi .me contracted about the body, and often in cl<»s‘e con- 
I t.ict, they h;ive little resemblance to living beings; ami 
I by a person not accustomed to their economy, aio 
iv.idilv mistaken for a part of the tree, or for a fruit of 
uncommon size suspended from it.s branehes.'* 

I These b.ats destroy immense quantities of every kind of 
I fruit, 'riieir flesh is eaten by the natives. The kalong i- 
of a brownish colour, darker on the back, with the top of 
the he.vd .‘ind neck tawny, and the irnizzle, ears, and wings 
; lil.ick. The colour is subject to variation, a uniform black 
tint pcrv.vding the wliole lx dy in .some spi cimi n-. 

KAD'UDON or KALYDON. See r.vi.Ym »x. 

KALU'GA«n government of Kiiropeaii Kusvia, boiindcil 
W. and N.W. by Smolensk, N.K. by Moscow, K. by Tula, 
and S. by Orel, The area measures 20,5U4 square miles; 
the pfpnlation is about l.(Kft»,()(IO. The surface is level, 
but In re .ind there broken by a low* hill or the woo<lc*l 
banks of the nnnierons rivers that flow through it. For- 
i-t- rover about half the area, the arable lands about our* 
tbiid. The .soil fc*r the most part is s.-indy clay. 'I he O.ik 
and its iiumeri»ns feeders are the principal rivers, 'I’lieie 
are hikes and marshe.s In thtf centre and west of the gov- 
ernment. The rivir.s, several of whicli are navigable for 
Kirges, or available for flo.ating timber, are frozen fioin 
N«iv ember to March, Tbo chief prodnets are rve, ont-«, 
barley, wheat, hemp, lint, and flax, B.aieiy enough for 
the ci.iiMimjition is produced, 'I'lie mineral ppulncls aie 
bog-imii, mill-st« ne-, lime, gyp-nm, and tnif. 'I'here 
are seviral great iron forges. Tho manufactures com- 
pri-e metallic giMfils and cutlery, cotton, leather, beet-ro*»t 
sugar, soap, and distilling. 'I'hc ccanmerce is principally 
with .\rchingel. Oil and .spirits are exported. Sailclotii 
is made bi tli for the Kiiiopeaii and American rnaiki't, and 
ei.baired cloths for the Chimi tiade, 

K.M.n.A, the capita! i)f the above government, is .sitii.ated 
on the Ok.ft, and has d.'j.OOO inliahitant.s. It w:is fornuily 
.sm rounded with a ramp.art, now converted into a jniblic 
v\alk. 'I’ln; stnets are narrow, and for the most part 
con^i^t of wi odeii houses, 'I'hc Iw.st buildings art* th« 
bisfiop's pahne, the resilience of tli« governor, and tho 
priiieipal rliureh. There are maim fact n ns of muskets^ 
cloth, oil, paper, cotton, potteiy, soap, and vitriol, tanneries 
and sugar refineries; and a good trailc is carried on in 
corn, sheepskins. Itussi.in leather, nnd wax. 1 he town 
i.s famous tliroiighout Kussia for a kind of cake largely 
inannfartured in it. Kaluga ha.H long been a place of 
banishment for political ofl'eiiders. 

KALUP'SO or KALYPSO. See Cai.ypso. 

KAMALA is a siibstanee obtained from the fruit of 
the Jiottlera finctorin^ natural order Kuphorbiacea*, and 
largely used in medicine as a remeily for tatM'worin. It is 

II red fx^wder, yielding to alkalicH and alkaline carbonatea 
a deep red colouring matter, which contains a yellow 
crystalline substance called rottleriii (CiiHj(,Um). It is 
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ftMAintnl in silky crystals, wliirh arc w»lul)le in alcohol and I slwmldfrs, with lar;.^ lif'.uls, flat and broad faces, pr^*- 
«‘tlicr, but insoluble in water, and which inipurt a deep red minent cheek -bones, tliiii lips, lank bhu-k Hair, and eyes 
tMiloiir to alkaline solutions. deeply sunk in the head. Ihey e\i<lently belong: to the 

KAMBU'SXS or KAMBY'SES. See Cambyskh. Mongol race. The Koriakes arc piiiicipally distinj^uished 
KAMES are loiif; winding:' ridges of clean stratified from them by the sinalltiess f>f their head. Both nations 
sand and rounded gravel that occur in many Starts of difler in language and in uirj<lc of life. The Kamtchadalcs 
Seothind; they are siinihir to the Irish Kskkus and are liuntsnieii and fishcnncn, while the Koriakes are a 
Swedisii /wrrr, and were probably formal during tl»e Ice wandering tribe, subsisting «;ti tlie j.iv»diice of their nu- 
A<ik. These ridges often extend for vwy long distances; merons herds of reindeer, 'llie pi*pul.tlion is estimated 
the sides ai^e usu.ally steep, and the stratification parallel at flO(tO. 

to the outer surface; false bedding often occurs. Some- The exp^»rt of goods is carried <jn in the jirin- 

times the ridges iiiclosc a circular area of greater or less cipal articles of conmicrce h»*ii]g sat»h*, hix, :in<l cither 
extent., withcfiit any lateral (Hitlet; in this area a stiiall lake skins (ahemt .'JO.OUO annually^, whale oil, ai.d egirn. 
or pe;it bog not uneifiiimcMily lies, 'I’he origin of th<*se The trade is chk'fly with Okhotsk, and tii«* iinpf.rt >5 ■'■on'-i-t 
jieetilinr fci'inatious is doubtful; their occurrence in closed tiialnly of coloni.il goods. 

circles prohibits the jKissibility of having bwjn carved out The principal towns arc retropaulov'^ki, Ni-linej, 
»»f prc-<‘xistiiig formations; t lie oblique stratification aiul Kamtcbatka, and Bolcbcrc'-k ; but their pojiulation and 
kiiuirtxl plHMXtuuma sliow that the waters in which they commerce arc very incouMderable, Kanitehatka was di-- 
%vei*e dojKisitrsl were subject to strong and varying currents, roven^l and conquered by Hussia Is-twceii l»il*d an'l 17u»;. 
It np})cars probable tliat the material of which tln^y are KANAGA'WA is the name of the piliicipal sc.ipi-it of 
coiufMised is in most eases rearranged lK»ul(ier clay, and Japan, on the main iJand of the empire, in the bay fif and 
that its yirescut disposition was eflectc<l in sliallow* seas; lo miles south from Tokio. of which eity it is the port, 
Imt whether the currents were produced by the ebb and j and with which it was connect by railway in It 

Ibiw of the tkle, or fioin inflowing rivers, fiom iindliiig is a long narrow* town, stretching for nearly.'! miles along 
glaci»*rs >!»c c., o r not, it is irnp<issihki to sav, tin* hav, and having milv one m.iin stre«'t. 1 he p'-pulatioii 

KAMPTITLICON. Ki axntci.onr, | i.s alsiut yOOU. The houses arc built chiefly of wood, and 

KAMTCHAT'BA, a peninsula projecting fcom the ; the shops are large ainl well suppln d. 1 in* sIhmi s of tli*^ 
north -east cm parts of Asia into the I'aeific. in a diiection bay aie \eiy lie.iMtiful and co\/ rt'd with \illa„'t’«‘. whii.* 
nraily due s«nlh, lies betwexm 51“ and 511^5.'/ N. lat,, • the \h w' inland i- Ummb d by the ooii'- of tl.** lai;'»* 
.and lH*twrts.*n 15,'i^.and l(i5‘' E, Ion, Its hmgth is almvc j mountain ru*-] yam.i. Kaiiigawa was openeii to c(-m- 
miles, and its width \anes between JO and 20o miles. ! merce in and now ha^ a goo»l ftfii-igji ti id'*, ii s# 

■J'lie interior of the ]s>ninMiU is geiier.illy rugged, A ' iiuinW of vevn^.K whi.-h anjm.iily (liter and el-ir iio’n 
! noun tain range running east of the river Kjuntchatk.a is the port is en-b between d'«i and Hi‘», of wloeh ittl*r 
distiuguisiuMl by w'veral high summits, w’hicli aie of \ol- over .i third is liiiiivh. Th** prsi.e.pd a: tides of (nji-t: 
eanic origin, Misil tiKist <tf them still act in e, <»ueof the<e are raw* silk, tea. •.ilkwomis* i jg-, aioi eoc' ami la.v 
summits, tin* Kluelievskaya, is .ilsiut In.tioO feet alsive the cotton. '1 lie imports coii-ist elii< fly of r.»rton ami wooll, a 
♦.ea-lewL Tlie iiioiintaius approach close to tin* easN-rn manufactures, \;un, aim-, iioo, tin. l-Mtiei, luoy, ric , 
coast, which is C'aiipoH(!rd of bigli rocks, rugged ( litFs, .ind and sTojar. 

hold piyimoiitorb's. l<ivming uumcroiis iiihds. the cntianec's j KANDAHAB' ( Ca/o/.diov^. tl <* cb.l« f !'>\vn of a pr' - 
to W’bich lU'e bbs’kod up by rerfs of rocks, Tlie west eni viuce c.f the sam** iiaui- in Algl’a-.a-Mn. i- -i’.o il* d rn twt a 
>.|iore, along llie Sea of Okhotsk, is very low nud sandy, the Argamlab and 1 iri.ak Ui\t i. s'.i mie s -tntli-we>.t .f 
The best paitctff tlie peninsula is the vale of tlie K.iiiitelutk.v ' Khelat-i-('*hil7ai. i.'h! mile- -ontli-wc t 'cf tila/ni. .‘M's 
ITucr, which towaixfs its southern extremity is -|o iiiih'S ><'iitli-we>t cf <* I’-ul. ami d"'* t-t fi lleiat. '1 •• 

.leross. but grows narrower as it prcxavils iioithw.aid. Its population of Kand. ih.tr ha- hi • a \ • ly vail* ii-l\ i-t i-iit* :: 
Jengtli is hSO miles. Its soil is dexqt and ricJi, eompc'-^ivl ; Elphinstoin* gi\e- imt.ocii, Honjh so.nmj. Ma—i n ■J.'i.ioei 
of a black ixntJi, ancl exhibits a consideribk* degiee i»f , to .'Jn.nno, reiii*-r .'{'‘.(oar, t'.*nit .oi-t h- I't v 

fertility. The Kamtchatka ilixer, about ‘J.iU miles long, ! B'l.riou, P,ut liie-v.* il’-ei>‘j> i’n i*-- m.i;. !-«■ r. c> m 1. d 

is the only important one in lb« |HMiiijsuI.u ! b_\ Mipp-sing tliat tlie pi p'ilate ii irn’K..- - .'iid i.iioiiu-hi s 

'1 In* eliiiiate of Kamtcbatka, when com|Fnn*d witli that ' .accioilmg as tin- g» \i rnnu i.t i- piotiellw • r < ppi' --ive. 
of Kuro]ic under the same latitude, is very sc^veiv. Winter ! Kandahar is pndiahly e.i]iaMo c f lioidii.g Iicmi , 7o.on(i t,, 
generally lasts tiiiie mouths, and frost is coTiimoii even in I yB,tMio inh.ibir.mT-. ll.e town i*. sitn.itid ..ji a I. \cl [ila ii 
Mimmcr. During the winter a grc.it d«*al of snow falls, 1 ccweiisl with cultivatu ii. < >ii the -uutli uid e.i-i .ne 
In the interior, wlicre. protecUal by tlw iiioufit.dn.s, the i «lct.nhisl hilN. on the m itli anil w.-t i Imv r.dge. Its 
climate is milder, the laixdi tree, aiki rie, harley, buck- ' shajK* is an iriegnl.ir oMong. llie luigih li i.g lunii noith 
wheat, |iot.itc»»-.s, wlutc oabbage.s, ttiniip*4, rivfli-lie.s, and j to M-ulh, with .« liieuit of ,i inil« I imm, \au.-. It is Mir- 
caicumU-rs aiv grown. The nuiub(‘i' of horses and c.ittle i rounded by a ditdi. "i I fia-t wid*- ,«iid 1“ ie»'T vbep, .and by 
is oil tlie iuere.'usc*, but tlie most valiiaiile anim.il in tlic < .i wall whidi i- io ftsi tldek .u li « h< tti m. I I leet thick 
peninsnU is tlie dog, witieh is a kind of luilf-bnaxl lictwceii at the top, .imi 27 fis-i iu hcLiit- I li " " dl is nude of 
the niaslill' :uul the wolf, and lias the peeuliaiity of iiexer mud li.iideiied b\ e\]i.»-me t** t'a* -on. uitl'i'iit re\etine::t 
harking. They elieei fully work hard, .and draw the sledges of stone or brie L 1 l.i- liiigil; «f tlie west face is I 'Mi? 
for days and even wrecks togcdlicr with very little food. y.ards <if the east of ti>*‘ -« nth l.‘>h'>, and of the 

'I’he natives formerly livcxl chiefly on the piddmx* yf the north 11(»L Iheiv .iie six gate-. I he four piincipal 
chase; hut since tin* number of wild auiin.iU has eon- street.- are aUmt lo x aid- wide, and aie lined with simps 
siderably decreased, fifdiiiig is iiH're attended to. Fi-li is aii*l bou-c-*. The lioii-i- genei illy are built of siin-dneil 
xeiy abiiiad.aiit oil tlic coast.s. The forests eoutaiii many hiuk.s ami are flat iy«»l«sl, ainl some are u[ipei*-siore\ed, 
flue tiiiilier tiws, whieli aiv little tised, hut might be The hou-es of the lieli .are iiielost'd by high w.dl-, .uid 
cinplox-ed in Hhiphiiildiiig. The mineral wealth i,s little exiutain thuv «ir four eouits with gurdons and foiinl tiii-. 
known; in soiiio places tliere is iron ore, and sulphur iu 'Ihe citadel is situated at the north of the city, 
iiiirneniax beds is found in the vieinitv of the xoleaiioes. The Ir.ide between Kandahar and Herat and Meshed is 

Two native tiilics inhabit tlio pciiiiisuhi, the Kaintclia- cariied on priiieipally by IVrsi.ans, wlu> bring dow n -ilk 
dales ill tho south and the Koriakes in tlie n(*rtb. The (taw and niaimfacturcd), copper utensils, guns, iliggei-, 
Kamtchadales are sliort, but ktoiit, nud broad in the swords, precious stones brocade, g< Id .mi 
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fiilvcr braulinfr, Rolgian ducata, horses, carpets, &c., ami Clhnlam Haidar Klian as governor of Kandahar, and on his 
take back felts, postins, and skins of the fox, wulf,&e. becoming aincei* his full brother Mohaninied 4 vras appuinted 
Till iJ'SO the trade w;\8 considerable, and j\lso during the in his stead. This chief, however, joined the rebellion 
Uritish oceupation ; but after the retuni of Kuhan l>il Khan against Sliere Ali, and was killed in the battle of Kajbaz, 
in 1{<13, his tvranny drove away the principal merchants, on the 6th .Tune, 1865, where ho had advanced to meet 
The chief manufactures of Kandahar arc silks, felts for him. His brother, Mohammed Sharif, fled to Kandahar, 
coats, and rosaries of a soft crystallized silicate of inag- and after a vjiin attempt to raise partisans siirremlered to 
iiesia, found near the city. The vine is very extensively tho Ameer Sherc Ali Khan, who consequently, on the l lth 
cultixated in tho suburban gardens of Kaniiahar, which June, ISti.^, took ptssession of Kandahar. After the 
produce no less than nineteen diilcrent kinds of grapes, defeat of Shere Ali Khan at Khelat-i-tihiiziii on the 17th 
The bazaars arc well supplied with g«iod and cheap pro- of .laiuiary, lSlJ7, Kandahar passed from his grasp to that 
visions, and excellent fruit is abundant — apricots, pome- of Azim Khan, his half-brother and rival, lint after tho 
granatos, quinces, tigs, plums, peaches, apples, mulberries, battle on the ifelmaud on tho 1st Ajwil, 1868, Kandahar 
ticc. Diied fruit forms the great staple of the place. again fell into tlu? power of Sherc Ali through his 8«)n, 

From the remotest times Kandahar must have been a Yakul) Khan, 
town of much importance in Asia, as its gcograjdiical In tho campaign of 1878-70 Kandjdwr was ocenpied by 
poMtion sufficiently indicates, it being the cential point at the Hritish trot»p8, and held by the l^uettuh column until 
which till* roads from lleiat, Sei.stan, (ihor, India, and the end of the war. The Hight and death »f Shevc Ali, tho 
Cabul unite, and the commercial mart of these localities. Ameer of Afghanistan, who had forced tho British inti> 
Kandahar is supposed to have been mic of the seven cities hostilities with him, pr:\ctically brought the e!iinj>aign to 
built in the interior of Asia hv Ah-xaiider the (Ireat. on a dost*, and an advaiwc whu‘b was cmiteuiplatnl by the 
tlie guund that Kandar or Kandahar is an abbreviation of Quettah column fiotn Kandahar was countennaiuled heforo 
the name I>kaiular. Dining the List 150 years Kandahar any ofieratkms of lirst-ratc iiiiportancc lunl been can led 
lia^ tigured oon^plcuou'<ly in hi.story. In 1737 Nadir Shah, | out f\um that b.a^e. Kandahar was restonsl to Afgli.niistaii 
with an army of D'0,<i(iO men. blockaded the place for j on the con.dtivion of peace with Vakuh Kh.in and hto ac- 
♦•ijhtce'i months. It was then ^tormed. and after a gallant I ceptance »»f the Uiiti^h terms in IsT'J. 
re>i>t.ie.cc the Commandant surrenden d. In ls;U Shah On the rchnmption of hostilities to avenge the innriler of 
Slnija marcl.t'd agani"! Kaiidah.ar with 'J'2.000 men, but the British aiiduussndor. Sir la>uls i.'.ivagn.'n i, Kaiidah.ir 
wa.s compelled, after a de'.peiMte series of struggles lasting was r»*occupicd in September, 1871). by a Briti-h fouo 
lif:\-iour da\.‘*, to retire. liie next time Shah Shuja ' under (hmeral Stewart. The Wall, or ruler, app»*i id ed liy 
ajipeared on the I'odd it wa.switii the Mippoit of tlic Briti'^h • ^akuh Khan was not, however, distuibed, and eontiiiiieil 
go\cnirnenl. Ti.c ai my of tiie Indus took possession of • to emidiict the government of Kaiiduhar city and pioiiiiee. 
Kandahar oii the April. iNil'd, without any rcbi-tauce j In June, 1880, Ayub Khau, a tiaiiimnt to the thiouc of 
being attenpted.. On the march of the army to Glui/.ni | Afghanistan, inarehcil from Herat to is'cnpy Kandahar. 

ai. il i\i' III a b ice of tl.ree hattnies of aitillery and two j The troops of the Wall mutiniiHl and joined Ayuh’s foro s, 

r'‘.C‘nient> ff Iid'aatiy and a regimeut uf ca\.ihy w.i.s left. | which in July defeated a brigade <»f onr troops uiider 
lies was afterw.iuis iiu rca^cu, and Geiieial Nott arrived j General Burrows, and invest dl Kandahar. General Uoherts, 
to take command in NoMMobt r, Thionghuut 1810 > however, pnieceded from i'abnl to Kaivlahar by a rapid and 

.v.id iiiiW of l^ll affiiiis remaiiu'd quiet at Kuiuiali.ir, brilliant march, and completely defe.atcd Aynb Khan, wlv> 
thanks to the good niaii igemcMit of Uawlinsoii and Nott. fled with a handful of followers to Herat. Kand.diar now 
But ill Sipteiiiber uf the latter }cai' il.t* tiist .signs of the forms p.nt of the dominions of the Ameer oi Afghanistan, 
coming stoim w« re \l**ihle in the stopjuige of coininuniea- KANDA'flUE* Sec Ca.NDAt'K. 

ti<m b' tweeii Kaiidaliar and (Hiuziti. No attempt, how- KANDAU'LES. Sec Cani?ai:i.ks. 

ever, w.is made to lay .sb ge to Kandahar by the rebel KANDY, the fonni'r ea[7ital of Ce\Ion. Sec Taxi* Y. 

Duraais. .-\ii army of them under Safdar Jang, Sadozai, KANE, ELISHA KENT, 0U>„ a eelelnated Ameii- 

lit vcTed abi iit ill the vicinity, piundtiing the villages, and can traveller and arctic explorer, was horuat riuladelphhi 
by every pos^ihl^ uomU'I urging ll.c inhaidlaiits to join in llid Fvhiuary, 182it. He Htudi«Ml at the Univevsity of 
an attack on tl.c Biitish troops. In tiii* beginning of Virginia, and adopting thv medical ]M'ofexsion, obtained 
IMareli. 1812, he commer.ccd to appioaeh too closely to his diM tur's degree in 181*2. The following year he enteri'd 
tiie city itself; and Geiicral Non inmed out to meet him, the Vnited Stales' navy as surgeon, and being w*nt on a 
b-a-.ing 26t'0 men in the thy. lb- .-^ign ill\ dvfcateil Safdar voyage to China, he managed on the way to tia\el through 
.king; and in his .di'<i nee an un'^uei t soful attempt w.cs t><itne pi.arts of South America and the island of l.n /on, and 
n.a.ie to carry the pl.ne by a nigiit a-ssiint. No other on his retni u home under leave of abseiico he visited India, 
atti inpt w;u» matle ag.iliist the city during (ieneial NotlN Tervia, Syria, F.gypt, Greece, and Western Fiuopi*. In 

t. 'ne ; and on the 8th .August, 1813, evacuated it on 1816 he was sent to the w**st coast of Africa, where ho 

hii march to Cabul, taking with him limur Miiza, whom vi^iteil Dahomey, but being attaekeil by fever be was in- 
i'* hacl ill vain C‘n<i< avuuicd to iinluc-u to remain. Safdar validt d home in 1847. He then exchanged into thcMiiilitiiry 
.king then took pi>.s*'C's*'i< n, but in four inonthH he w.is liraneb of the service, and served with the army in Mexicou 
(ir.v.ri out by Kolian Dil Khan, who ii-tunied front IVrsi.u In l8.j<) he was ap]iointed burgeon and natuialist to the 
'li-i-j i ‘: 'f ccmmeuccd a reign of gio'.s tyranny and spolia- first Griniifll ex|a*diljon in search of Sir .John Franklin, 
t jii. V. !;ch reduced the iiihahitaiits of Kandahar to the lemaining away .sixtreii months. Ho also aieompanied 
ht'.t e #b of desj/air — a state from whicli they were only the second expedition, which set out in June, 1853, and 
r**h*.ve 1 by 1 i-i lifath in 185.5. His Kori, ^lohammed Sadik, retmiiued away until l«55. Dining tin* two winters tho 
tl.eii 1 ci..’.g to Kandaiiar, seized the property ami valuable.^ exjs dition endureil terrible suireriiig, bnt Kane never ceased 
of h." i.'vf* a'f 'i father, « hu h proreeding giving gieat iifleiiec to puisne his scientilic r»*seareheM, obtaining many vahiabie 
to his ui.cle IJah.Mi Dil Khiiu, that chief invited the inter- re.sults, which w'eio aftfa'wards published. On his return 
fi*iene>* of 1> ist M'diammcd, who accordingly arrived and borne ho received many valnable marks of public approval, 
tfy.k }.'i>-e-‘ion of the city in November, 18.J.5, appaumlly but his health was pf'rmaneiitly injured, and though ho 
without ojipo- t. m. and appf iuteii bis son, (ihulaiu Haidar vidted England and afterwards sailed to Cnba in bo)a*a of 
Khan, govei nor. 'I Imi i ia**f wa*< still govi-rnor when kums- benefit, be diisl at Havana 16th February, 1857, at the curly 
dcn**i mission arrived in hi,t he tlieil soon after its age of thirty-seven. His chief works are ''The United Stflte.s* 

withdrawal, bheie Ali Khan app>ais to have succeeded Grinnell Expedition in Search uf Sir John Franklin,** 
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publiHlird in 18i)4; tho ^SSccond Grinncll Expedition” (two The canines fall out at an early a^e in the common 
voIh., rhiladelpl^m, 1856), and the scientific observations kangaroos, but arc porsiMtent in the rat kangaroos (Ilyphi- 
made during the second expedition were published in the prymnns). The anterior pieinolar falls out early, so that 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge ” (vol, x.-xiii., the adult possesses only a single premolar. The molars 
1858). A biograpliy of Kane, written by W. Elder, M.D., have square crowns with tr:irisv«'rse ri<lgcs. The stomach 
was puhlishcd at Philadolpliia in 1857. is large and complex. There is a long cfecnm. 

KANGAROO' (Macropoilida:) is the name of a family The young of this family of marsupials are born in a 
of marsupial mammals (^IAnsul*IAMA) exclusively coii- very immature state, that of the great kangaroo being a 
fined to the Australian region. The first recorded obscr- worm-like, semi-transparent little creature, about an inch 
ration of these animals by Englishmen was in 1770, on in length. In this helpless condition it is placed by tlio 
the north-east coast of Australia, by Captain Cook. Skins mother in the marsupial poueii, and hangs on to one of the 
of the animal then discovcrLMl were bronght to England, long nipples. As it is unable to activ<*ly suck, the mother 
wheie they were recognized as belonging to an animal akin squeezes her own milk-gland, and so injects milk into its 
to the American opossums, 'rhis animal was subserpiently stoinaeh. To obviate the danger of sufhieation the upper 
named Mneropus f/lffanteus, and is now well known as the part of the larynx, instead of opening into th<‘ floor nf the 
great kangaroo. Sixty years previous, however, the Dutch mouth, rises up into the back part of the nose, so that 
tiaveller llruyn described another species of kangaioo(now breathing goes on independently of the mouth. The }oung 
ii.iiiicd if/ firToy)fi5 Arunu), specimens of which he saw lixing ksingaroos, even when fully eapable of an indept ndunt. 
ill raptivity in a garden at Jhitavia, A great numln'r of life, often temporarily return to the pouch for shelter or 
species of kangaroos are now known, divided into seveial transpoit, 

genera, and forming tlie family Macropodidae. The kangaroos feed for tlic most part on lierbage, hut 

'I'lie kangaroos are readily distinguished by the dispro- some species cat roots. When feeding they usually apply 
fiortumate hulk of the hinder parts of the body as compared the fore limbs to the ground. 

\Mili those in front. Locomotion is usually cfleeted solely The Gieat Kaiigaioo (,\rnrropu» giffanteuA) is tin? 
by the agency of the long and powerful hind limbs, the largest living native of Australia, being abi nit ♦> feet hii:Ii 

when standing on it's hind legs. The 
licrhivorous kangaroos :iie too large to 
hill a prey to the carnixoious iiiarsu- 
p\ils, but the balaiue of nature is 
more than rediesstd by the great carni- 
v(.ie, man. The natives spear liicm, ^ 
ami the colonists hunt thmi with 
tiained hounds or shoot them. The 
pursuit of tljc kangaroo with dogs 
udhrils an exciting, hut often auluous 
ami fruitless chase. N\ hen at hay th« 
kangaroo is a dangerous eppom nt to 
a dog or e\en a min. An oil male 
kangaroo will st‘iuiKs]y wound, or even 
kill a man, by ‘‘hugging’’ him with 
its fore paws, and tlu*n iip]iing him 
lip with the Iiiml foot. Aiconling to 
Gould the kangaroo when at hiy 
sometimes seizes a ih>g in its fi.re 
niiinial progressing by .a scries cf great bounds, the body paws, leaps away with liim to tin* m aust pi* ce of watir, 
being inclined slightly foj’wards, and tlie balaneo main- and holds him under till he is drowm •!. 'li.e griat k.m- 
t.iiiie<l hy the tail being thrust out. When at rest these garoo and others of its kindred hieeds fn-i ly in this ceuiilry. 
animals usually assume an upiight position, siijiported The tlesli has been conipaied in H.uonr to vcnismi. 
partly by the hind feet, partly by the long thick tail. The The MaciojKidida; are divided into two subfaiiilhcs, 
hind liinhs are greatly elongated, especially in the region ^rneropodina*, the tine kaiigaroi'S, mostly coiitined to the 
of the foot. The hind foot has only two conspicuous continent of Australia and T.iMiiania. but with a few spreies 
digits, the inner of which, the fourth digit, is veiy large, in New Guinea and the >uironiuiing islands; and 11} p'-ipr^ iii- 
nnd beais a long straight-pointed elaw', while the lifth digit niiia*, the Kanuakoo-hats or l*ot<noos, ]iu senting iiiijioi t- 
1ms a smaller claw. The second anil third digits are long ant dillerenees in the dentition, and coiitlncd to Aiistialia 
and slender, united in a cuininon fold of skin, so as to and Tasmania. 

ap})ej\r like a single toe furnished with two small claws. The tiiie kangaroos may be di\ided into four ireneva, 

'J he gn at toe or hallux is absent. Tho pow’eiful claw of Maeropus. Lagoieliestes. Dcndrol.igns, and Pi ivop-is. Tho 
the foiiitli toe forms the chief we.apon of otlenco. The species of the topical genus Maei opus are \ cry nuinerons, 
fore limbs are short and related in function cliietly to the and vary coiisidcrahl} in size aii<l habits; they present 
marsupial pouch and to feeding. All live digits are de- minor dilVcrcnces in the ooinp'iratixe diVLlopment of tho 
velopi'd, each pnnided with a compressed curwd claw*, fore, and hind limbs and in the unm of the tail. 

The forearm is capable of very free movement. In the Tho Ri>ck K.uilm 100 * 5 , of wliiih Mtu roptis pertlcWnius 
hirnl limb tlie femur is short, but tho tibia and tibiihi are may bo taken as the t\})e. have i<'Uip.uati\ely ^hort stout 
of gieat length. Tho metatarsals are greatly elongated, hind* limbs with short nails and a largo cylindrical tail, 
'Jilt! marsupial bones are well developed. The bead is bushy at tho lip. They jiie gregaiious and noeliirnal, iind 
small, tapering towards the snout; the upper lip is cleft inhabit rocky nioiintainniis regions, making their retreat in 
and the mnflle liaiiy in the typical forms. Tho eyes are holes and caverns. Tho llinsh Kangaroos or Wallahiis 
largo and full; the ears are large. Tho brain-ease is small, are small kangaroos inhabiting dense forests; one species, 
Tho complete dentition is exprc.sscd by the foimulii — Mutvopus is only 20 inches lung exclusi\e uf 

/. ^ ; c. pm, “TZI • m. - = 3L ^ *^*‘*'® ^^‘‘'*icaroos (Lagorchestos) are about the si?e 

1 — 1 0 — U 2 — J ’ * 4 — k ' of the common hare, which they. resemble cuiisidciably m 
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hum and habits. They are solllarv ami nocturnal in (heir 
habit>, slee|uns: on a form” like the hare. Thenuiillo is 
hairy, ami the limbs short. 

I’iie Tree Kangaroos (Dendrolnpis) are chiefly arboreal 
in their habits, feediiif; on leaves ami fruits. The fore ami 
himl limbs are nearly of the same len«ilh, ami are pro- 
^ided with St roll i;ly -curved powerful claws; the tail is 
longer than the body. Two species only are known. Den- 
droitn^tts iNu^tns and Dendrolayus urjtinus, both natives 
(•f New Guineii. 

Fossil kangaroos, often of larpe size, are abundant in 
till* pleistocene deposits of Australia. No fossil remains 
th.it can with any certainty be referred to this family 
liave been found in otln^r quarters of the jxlobt\ 

KANGAROO-RAT or POTOROO' are name.s pven 
to a {Troup of Mu.ill kamraroo-like animals inhahitinfr 
Anstr.ili,i and Tasmania. Tliey form the subfamily HypM- 
pi'Miuiinie of the family Maeropodid;e. The kau‘T.iroo-rals 
iii[lt*r remarkably fiom the true kan{;an'os, wliieli form 
the subfamily Maero{>'>diii:e, in their diaitition. The front 
irai'.nr tetth in tlie upper jaw aic curved and exceed the 
oti’irs in lenirtli. The canines <pf the upper j.aw persist 
] *« I m men ! ly. I he premolai > are very loin: with compress«‘d 
m xMi*.. aud their cuter and inner surfaces are sculpt u red 
t-y nvii.ei lus vt-rtical gioovts. The molars have square 
t row us witli four blunt conical cusps, and the la^^t is sin.all 

d suiurtimes absent. 'Ihe foie feet .are narrow’ with 
tl.e two < liter toes veiy small ci-mparatively. The hind 
tret re^tnible those of the true kangaroo. The ears are 
j.irge and p uiid. The In dv is stout and compact. Ihe 
T.rl is Ion.:, seiiietiim s pieheii'ile, and slightly tufted at 
the tips. 

The k'lngaioi -rats are never bigger tl.an a rabbit. They 
1 iiiM nests s. in winch tliey leiiviiu in the day- 

fnie. TI t ii ffH.ii e*,!.s!..ts of gra-^si'S and lea\es, :ind aNo 
. l p-ots wl.icli they dig np with tl.eir fore paws. Ten or 
tw el\e spi ci* s l.a\e b* en desciibed, of which J/yp^iprymnus 
JJppf>/tiyrfnin.< pt'u'n'ilhttna. ii ;ip»ipnpnnu» ru- 
all inhabiting Xew* Smth Wales, are common. 
A k ingaPHj-rat (^Jh/ftd/iiymnodon inn.*rhtitus) has been 
led'iitly found in Nortli -eastern Aii-trali.i, which ditfers 
licm ail the k.mgaroos in lu\ing a small great-toe, wliich 
is prehensile .and n.iille-s. 

KANSAS, < iie of the United States of Xortli Amciica, 
.'idriiitted into tl.e Fedeial Union in isill , extend.s fnan 
.■i7 to 4o X. lar., .-imi fiom J* U to !<•- W. Ion, Its 
j.Tgth is 4<»U ami its hieaihh L’n.s rniles. tin* area being 
>!,.■» IS Mpiare rnih's. It is .srp.ij.iffd frem Utah by the 
tiriitory of Colei-nio ai.il tljc Ib cky Mountains, and is 
wa:* re»l by tlie Kan-.'LS, Mi.s-<juri, and Arkansis livers, the 
:;r>t of Tillich ri^C' in tiie Rocky .^I^»untains, flows in an 
tasterly diii'cti< n '.“mi udl. s to the Mi-soiiri. and is naiigahle 
To Fort Riley. The eliin ae generally thpjughout the st;itc 
is \»ry tine. The soil is fertile, proilucing all the cereals, 
wltii cotton, hemp, toh.acco. and fruits. It is one of the 
tiK't grazing statc.s in tlie wfst, and the farms are well 
-td-kdi with e.ittle. '1 he prairii-s coiit.iin an abundance 
• : gan.e, including the hudalo, deer, antelope, wild turkey, 
w hi gf-isf.. and prairie hen. Uf»al, gypsum, quartz, por- 
]:• \r;. . lime.sione, bandstone, and lead are among the 
r.ils. 

Kins IS is well feupplied with religious and educational 
a .'Senate of tw'enty-five iiieinhers, and a 
Ho'is.* of R, pres^-iitativcs of Wiveiity-fii’c iricrnbcrs. The 
pi pnlatmn in was 107,‘20d; in 1H^<0 it had risen to 
'Uhe ►fate is divided into forty-five counties; 
tl:e pr.mipftl timiis are Topeka, the capital, on the south 
side of til** Kansas River; I.»’aveii worth, the largest city, 
sitij.at<il on the Mi‘‘«ouri River; Atehi.son, also on the 
Mls.s/Jijrl; atifl laiwrei^e, a fa.st rising town, with a popu- 
lation of x.‘l:iO. Kansas was formed into a territory In 
and was the •>ct rie of hitter btrngglcs between the 


advoentea and oppiments of slavery. The constitutiori 
under which it was admitted into the i^niun prohibited 
slavery. 

KANT, IMMANUEL. the greatest of mctnpliysicians, 
was born on 22iid April, 1724, at Kdnigsberg, the chief 
town of Kastern Prussia, the .sent of an ancient univer- 
sity, surrounded by a fiat nninterc.sting country, and 
onvelojH'd in a cold and damp ntmo.sphere. There he jiassed 
his days in continuous .solitary4hought, and in tiiework of 
lecturer, ami later on of professor of logic and metaphysics 
in the university. From thence he sent forth an iniliieneo 
that has caused the gre.atest revolution which inetajiliysiiMl 
science has ever experienced. The lonely methodical life 
of this philosopher, which abounds in moral and intellectual 
grandeur, is almost b.arreu of the interest connected with 
external incidents. The spirit of that life is now revealed 
ill his writings, .as it wa.s al.so when he laboured on earlli, 
by the polity, dignity, and singular siiiiplieily with which 
he regid.-ited its C(>ur.**e. K;int*s father, .lohn Cleorge Kant, 
was a saildler in Konigsherg, the son of a Scotchman who 
left his native country, as it appears, in the eml of the 
.‘‘eveiiteenth century, at a time when not a few of his 
countrymen went to settle on the shores of the Haltie. 
The name was originally spelt Cant. Xothing very iletinito 
i** known .about tin* philcKsopher's gramlf.ither. llranches 
of the family, it is s.aid, are .still to he found in Aiierdien- 
shire. In the reign of Charles II. the head of the uni- 
versity of Fdinhnrgh was Principal C.mt ; ami about the 
.same time uinalier individual of that name was eclehratcd 
as a (Covenanting preacher. The great philosophical repn*- 
.sentative of the name inherited the stern iiitigiity of his 
Presbyterian anee.stors, tempered by the atleetion.ite pi' ty 
of Ann.1 Regina Renter, Ids mother, who was a genuine 
(Jerman. Kant, all his life, remembered hi.s panmts .ind 
liis eaily lioine with deep love and reverence. Wlun he 
vv.is thirtism years old liis mother died — I ht first ami l.n>t 
desire for Immanuel being that lie should h«* ti. lined for 
the ministry in the Lutheran Church, His f.ither survived 
till he was twenty-two. Kant was the fourth child in a 
large f.uiiily, none of lliem distingui.»hed except himself, 
Hi.s hovhood was y»asM*d in the “ Fiederiek ” gymna-inm 
.at Kimigsberg umhr Dr. Schultz, an evangelical clergy- 
m.an of the city. Uatin, espeei.ally Virgil and Horace, was 
his eliief pleasure at tlie gyrnnasiurn, in which Ruimken, 
aftiiw.ards a celebrated pliilologer, was his companion. 
Kant read the Roman literature with intere.st throiigliout 
his life. III 1710 he enten*d the T'niversity of Ktinigslu-rg 
as a student of theology, the chair in that dop.iitmeiit 
being al.'-o oeeiipied by Schultz. At the univei.'-ity ho 
worked much in the higher inathetn.atie.s and the phv.sie.il 
sciences; but neither then nor fur years after did any 
marked metaphv.sieiil tendency appear. He also preaeln d 
occasionally as .a theological student in the nciglihouring 
country ehun hes ; hut in thi.s capacity he seems to havo 
met with little success. Finding eeclesia.slieal life uneem- 
genUl to him, as well as ]»robahly from some cliange in his 
view of theological doetriiio, he soon abandoned his pre- 
j>aralions for the ehnreh to devote himself to the miiversiiy 
and to pliilosopliy. In 1746 his father's death forced him 
to fare the financial problem of life, and he accepted n 
sitnation as private tutor in the family of a clergyman near 
Kdnigsberg. He pa.s.sed in this way nine ye.irs of his life, 
from 174d to 176.0, in a sneces-siou of families — a j>erit*d 
to which he always looked hack W'itli ple.isure ns that in 
which lie laid the foundation of his philo.sophieal emiiieuce, 
while he was enlarging his knowledge of the world in re- 
fined society. In 1747, at the roinineiireinent of this 
period chiefly of country life, lie published his first work, 
“Thouglits on the True Measure of Living Forces” — iin 
able criticism of the doctrine of Leibnitz. 

In 1766 Kant closed his tutorial life in private families, 
and returned to Kdnigsberg, with the view of pennnucntly 
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connecting himself with the university, nnd of ultimately 
obtaining oHico njfone of its professors. JIc commenced 
lii.s ncndeinical caieer as a prirtit'^ docent^ and accordingly 
to<»k his degree, as doctor in pliilosophy, when he dcdiveT<*d 
two theses, one on physic.s and the other on the first principles 
of metapliysics. Hut in 1750 the i’nissian government 
suppressed the extraordinary chair of philosopliv, which 
Kant hoped for at the death of its professor; ana in 1768 
tlie professorship of logic, which fell vacant, was given to 
another. Only in 17b(> did he get any salaried office and 
that was a lihrarianship worth only ayear. For fifteen 
long years, from 1766 till 1770, Kant taught in poverty as 
a private lecturer in tljc university. During this period ho 
de.serihed in liis lectures almost the whole circle of human 
knowledge, showing a marked affinity for the material 
sciences, especially astronomy and physical geography, to 
hf.tli of whit’ll he had a special predilection. This was a 
fifteen years of brave struggle and extraordinary activity. 
As a lecturer he was very popular, and attracted many 
dislinimished persons to his class-room. As an author lie 
^^i«s at this time iimst prolific. The products of his pen 
^^er(• given to the worltl in form of reviews, pamphlets, and 
huger tie.itises, in w'hieh he proved his great kiuiwledge 
anil intellectual power, but in which his future philosophy 
.still only faintly signified. In 1765 he piihlhshetl 
antinymf»n'‘ly, and dedicated to Fretlerick the Great*, ins 
“ Tlu’ory of the Heavens,” in whieh lie attempted to ex- 
pl.iin the origin of the planetary system on Newtonian 
juineiples, jiredicting by means of the laws of motion the 
iliseoxery of additional planets, wdiich snceeetling a‘‘trono- 
mers h.ive siuee brought to light under the names of 
I.’ranns and Neptune, thus by hi.s penetrating a.stronomieal 
insight antieipating experience. He anticipated Laplace 
in liis nebular liyp<itlie.sis, just ns he was to antieip.ate 
Gomie in lii”. sociological views. The astronoinieal genius of 
K.int had, among others, tlie homage of Her'^chel. Several 
tiaets on niceh.mies and natural lii-tory, one on “ Optim- 
i''m,” and aiiotln-r on ** Kminaiinel Sweilcnluirg,*’ apt»eared 
in the tliree or four following years. In 17G2 Kunt first 
eanie before tlie woiKl as a logician, in his small hut re- 
in. ukahle treati'-e on the “False Subtlety of the Four 
S\ ll(igi**tie Figures,” the last tlnee of whieh he rejects as 
nieiely unnatural forms of the first. In the following }e.ar 
lie pul)li.'*hed two works on theology. One of tlie^e is his 
eosay on the “ N’alidity of tlie Fiist Principles itf Natural 
'I lieology and Mor.’ils,” wliieh in 17G3 obtained the arreit.dt 
pri/e fioin the Berlin Ae.’ideniy, the first being adjiidgi-d 
to Moses Mendelssolin. afterwards his corre'*pondent and 
fiieiidly ant-agoiiist. 'I'lie other, entitled “ 'I'lie only Pos- 
sil>le Mel hod <>i deinon.st rating the Existence of God,” is 
an alder and more imjiortant work. Ho here seek.s. in tlic 
sj'iiit of the Wolffian philosophy, to substitute for the 
argument from design a proof fonnded on the ahstraet 
].i.ssihility of things; and he also ofler.s some glimpses of 
the foundation of natural t lieology exelu.sively in our moriil 
nature, on whieli lie afterwards kaid exclusive stiess. A 
traet oii the “Sublime and Beautiful,” ns well as pro- 
giainmes of liis Iccture.s on jdivM’cal geography and other 
paits of his course, also belong to this period. His 
r-ime was, iiieimtiino, gradually spreading over Germany, 
by meaim of his nmnerons stmlcnts and puhlieations. In 
17(11 he deelined the oiler of the chair of poetry at Kiinigs- 
herg; hut soon after was appointed kci*per of the royal 
library, with ii modest salary. Kant was at hist rewarded 
for the labours of tlie.se fifteen years in the way of all 
otliers most congenial to his taste. In 1770, after declin- 
ing similar oilers from Jena and F.rlangen, ho was elected 
to the chair of logic and inetajdiyNicH in the university 
of his iiativo city, with a salary of £(10 a }ear. In his 
fainou.s thesis, De Miindi Sensihilis et Intelligihills Forma 
et Principiis,” published on this occasion, we at last find 
the gi‘rins of the critic:il philosophy afterwards delivered 


to the world in the great tn-atises of the latter of h5» 
life, a philosopliy wliich we now s»*e to have been brought 
to maturity with a slowness of developincut fitted to encour- 
age some and warn others. 

The professfjrial e[)ocli of Kant’s life rominenced in 1770, 
and his active labours a.s a jirofc’^'-or extended over twenty- 
seven years. Surely such teacliing has b*M'ii rarely to b© 
had in tlii.s world. He gave one liour daily to logic or 
nietaphy.sics ; the others to some hrancli of applied philoso- 
phy, or to such a subject as physical geogray>iiy or anthro- 
pology. One of his students has recoidi-d that for nine 
years that he listened to Kant the great prof ev ‘.or never 
missed an hour. Tliese lectures had been crowded, .M>me< 
times even the vestibule and tlie steps, as well .as the room 
itself, ever since he began them in 1756, for he m-ade but 
very little alteration on account of his profts.''or’'liip in 
1770. The great cliarm lay in the fact that his aim w'.i'i 
not so much to impart kiiowh’dge, still k*ss to defeml a 
sy.stem, a.s to make liis hearers think. He would often 
say, “ You will not learn philoMiphy of me, but pliiJo'.opbiz- 
iiig; not thoughts, hut thinking.” His three rules of licgic 
are equally noteworthy — “ 1, Think for yourself; *J. grasp 
the standpoint of others; 3, always think consistently. 
The first is the enlightened, the seermd tlie enlarged, the 
third the consequent method of thinking.*’ The (’ount 
von J’nrgstall has left a sketch of him in liis later \ears as- 
“a little old man, bent forward as lie .sit-, in a brown erat 
with yellow- button.s, wi*li wig and bag to boot, now and 
then taking out a hand from the elrts£._buttoneii coat, 
wherein both are llinist, to m.ikc a slight movement *Di'fuie 
his face, as a man does when wisliing smijf (joc ^l-e q ;ite 
to understand him.” '1 lie wliole yaa-tiait is full of tn r- 
touches, but the following is all we may y>ermit ourselie*.. 
and it is (Miiiiieiitly cli.aracteri-tic of Kant : — ** He h’etiin - 
on an ohi Lot/ ir by Meier, if I ini.-take iii»t. He alw.i\s 
brings tbc book with bim into lecture. It Kok.'« .so ol I 
ami stained, he mii'^t. I think, have brought it to the cl.i-s 
for forty years. (Jn every yiage he Im- notes in minute 
character-. Many of the jirinted ya’.;vs are pi-ted o\ei 
with pay»er, ami many le.-iv* s struck «>ul; >o th.it. .i- y«tii 
can -ee, almost nothing of Meier*- • Logic * reniaiii-. N-it oipj 
of his he.irers bring- the ho\»k to lecture; they meiViv wnt*’ 
to hi.s dictation. He iloe^ iii*t, however, ay. pear to notii e 
this, and follows hi- aiitiior with much hdel.t_\ from eli.ij-tci- 
to chayiter, and then conects liiin — or lati.ir l!ati^ conli.i- 
dirts him — hut all in the gie:ite-t smiplaiti. ami witlj'Ut 
the least nppear.'inee of eoi eeit over liis di-covei jv-.'* J icm 
177t( to 17.*<l he y.iihli^lied only one wuik. a yu.»gra:mr.e 
of lectures on etlinogr:i}tliy. In the-e il"\cn wir- lie 
was patiently working out a theory of human kiiowh.-.lee 
.and life whieh might he suhstiiutcd for the hyj*otl.. tii .tl 
M-teins of the ]ia-t. a> a ^ufilei^.nt bulwaik .mahi-l the 
prevailing sceptiei-in of the m:*' of Da\id Hume ai.d tl.e 
Frencli enryciopetli>is. The question of the j.o-Mbiiity of 
metaphysics, and of tlie iicce.s-ary limit- of the intelii erual 
power of man, fornu’d the gie.at yirohl.ni which he attrmpttd 
to solve, 'Ihe t’lr.st p.arl of hi- .-oliit’on .ajqie.uvd in July, 
1781, in the greatest of his work-, tl.e “C'ritiijue of the 
Pure ^l’<‘^lihi!ive') Ke.i.-on,'* which eoiitain-a u*\iewaiid 
recouhtiuctioii of the whole tlnaiy oi Iminaii knowledge. 

I The “ lCs.-ay" of l.oi'ke and the “Giitique” of Kant have 
been by far the mo.-t iiillncntial Imok.- in modern mel.i- 
I phy.-ical lireratiin*. The same gciier.al problem is dealt 
with in each, hy Locke with extraordinary g«x*d sense and 
practical intuition, and by Kant with unequalled subtlety 
and kddiiess. Each was a publication of the mature 
opinions of its nntlior. for Locke and Kant were fifty-seven 
years of agu when their gi'catest works were given to the 
I woild. But the point of view from which the “ Essay” w.is 
j wiitten was in many respects difi'erent from that of the 
“(Titiqtie.” L'cke, in 1 GUO, was struggling again.-l the 
pedantic formalism and verbal disputations of the schools, 
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fts well as the eivil and nligious intol(M*ance of hia age, 
aiui his inetaphyMc was ii n*»i8oiiod protest on behalf of the 
duty of private judgineiit. Before Kant published his greait 
uork ill 1781, the metaphysical doginatlMn of Wolff liad 
restored much of the empty iiotionaliMn which Locke, in 
conducting men's minds to nature and reality, semght to 
destroy ; and, alx>ve all, the received assumptions and 
systinis of the past had been shattered hy the sceptical 
criticism which rondel's the publication of the philosophical 
vorks of David Hume, about 1710, the mark by which the 
later is separated from the earlier period in the history of 
motiern philosophy. “ 1 freely allow,” says Kant, “ tliat 
it was lliiine's suggestion in his theory of causation that 
first awakened me from my many years of thujmatic *lum- 
and directed my speculative researches into a new 
quarter. I did not accept lliiine's inferences, for I saw 
that he had dr.inii them fiom a partial and one-sided re- 
pie.'.eatatiiui of the whole problem.*’ The Scottish scepti- 
cism thii" induced the rfcon*‘tru<’tive criticism of (lerniany, 
of whit'll tlie first and most l.il>oiire<l instalment was pro- 
duced, as has already been said, in 1781. The hook was 
at the outset, as wc might expect, misunderstood, jind 


with its other parts, might seem to have inflicted, and 
restores that intercourse with reality which liis previously 
demonstrated narrowness of human uiiderstaudiiig appeared 
to forbid. After these two criticisms of reason — in its 
relations to science, and in its relations to life and duty- 
had been completed, tho third and lost part of the philo- 
sophical edifice of Kant had still to be constructed. His 
first criticism analyzed man exclusively as intelligent— as 
related to knowledge and existence; his second, as also 
endowed with will — a responsible agent under law. It 
still remained to examine human nature as endowed with 
sensibility or feeling. This was attempted in the “ Critiquo 
of the Judgment ’* in 1790, whieh may bo said to comploto 
tho Kantian system in describing its relations to lesthctics 
.and naturiil theology. This work is divided into two 
parts; one of these analyzes oiir sensibilities to beauty aiul 
sublimity and the fine arts; the other reviews the ends of 
nature, anil contains a subjective theory of teleology. 

Kant’s life as an author did not close with his “ Ci itiques.” 
Physics, history, politics, and anthropology were disciisM'd 
in various articles and treatises in the interval between 
1790 and his death in 18()-1. But the most remarkable 


indcod. like Hmiie's own •* IVcati.-c on Human Nature. ’ w.ns 
at t^r^l in danger i.f falling still-boin frmn the prcjjs. Kant 
:icc*ii dingi_\ , in 178.'>. explained and poptilaiized his tlesigii, 
ill an intn diicticn to his ciitieal phihesiipliy, entitled “ IVo- 
h*g<mu'na to cviry Future Sy‘*iem of Metaphysics claiming 
to be a Science,” which called forth much attention and 
c<introver''y. A con-equeiit demand for the second edition 
rf the •• t-'iitiqnc " wa'* satisfied in 17^7. The “Critique of 
tlie I*nre IhMsou ” constitutes the fundamental part of the 
Kantian nietaj liysios ; but it supplies only the fouudatiim 
of the aualt'i'* eien of speculatite reason. It seeks to 
r**s»iive tho origin and abstiatt validity of the principles of 
kunwled/e, not the appli(.ati<>ii of these jirinciples to the 
k’ u'a 1< lige of nature. A nictaphyslo of nature h:id still to 
Iv' s'lppl'.id. This Kant provide«l in 17si;, in his “ Meta- 
jli\slcal Klemeiits (if Pin sics,*’ or an a />n*ore ,analy.si.s of 
ti e dements wl.ich ei'ii-itltute matter, hy liim exjdained 
nuder tl.e coneeption of force, iii.stead of hy the old .and 
tiailitioiial conceptions of solidity and impenetrability, 
'ibis woik is ill some sort a supplement to the earlier 
iiictaphy.sics of Leibnitz, and an aiiticijiaiioii of the later 
jih'.iOsophy of nature by Scbdliug. The years immediately 
fnllfiwiug 1781 Were also marked hy several minor publica- 
tb.ns (.f Kant -in phy.sic.s, the pbili.sophy of ljist«iry, and 
et i.noltigy. It was not until 178.S tliat the aemnd part of 
J.Is great phihi'-ophical s\stcm was gi\en to tJjeuoiid — the 
*• t.'iitiiiiie of the PractiL.il Ih-ason," nhicli forms the central 
part of his moral ‘•y stem, as the e.irlier “ Critique ’* is of 
l.is purely sp»'cuiative philosophy. The two arc, in fact. 
Cl rrtlatiie. Whih* the aiiaU-is (jf reason, viewed as pr.ac- 
lical, implies a preii-ais analysis of pure intelligence, the 
latter is incomplete and must be misunderstood if the 
results of the former are left out of account. OtluT 
woik.s of Kant whidi ajtpeand about this time should be 
compared with the second “ C’rltique ” in older to attain 
.1 cemprobr-nsii’e knowleilgc df his ethical system, and of 
tl e genius (,f his philosophy as a whole — in particular the 
“<ironndwork of Kthics,*’ published in 178.3, as well as 
th- *• Metaphisieal Klements of the Science of I-aw,” and 
tl.e ** Ml tapliVsical KleineiifH of the Science of Morals,” 
p.ibi'-beil ten leara later. The two list are related 

t l the at dysi., r.f the practietd, very much as the **Mela- 
y hx^ii.d Kii'inents of Pliish-s” are to that of the speciila- 
tiM* riM'^.i!. This group of Kant s writings biipplies the 
ke\st«!i«- to l.is metaphisic arch. It embodies an ethical 
doetr ue Toarkfil by a seveie and almost iineqiialJed gran- 
deur. aiid ri'tii.g (.n a basis that Is absolute and eternal. 
In this highest part f f his H\stem, Kant’s recognition of 
duty as ahnohitp. lirtii.illy heals the wounds which liis 
the/iry of truth as rneieiy rdaticcy that is, iiitertniiied 


works of this clo.sing period are fho.so which relate to natural 
thcolojiy and the theory of religion. In 1792 tlie fn>t 
part of Ills book on ** Religion within tho buiinds of the Pure 
Reason ” appeared in the Berlin Jo^nial^ anil occ.i.siuncd 
a coHiMun on matters of theology between Kant and the 
Prussian government, by whom the publication of the re- 
mainder of the woik was forbidden. Some of the tJermaii 
universities had, however, in qiiestion.s of this sort, a right 
of appellate jurisdiction. Kant referred the case to tlio 
theological faculty of Konigsberg, and the publication of 
the whole work, whieh appeared in 17tb‘l, was sanctioned 
by the university. The aim of the hook is to represent tlie 
moral and spiiitual part of Chiistlinity as an cliMnciit, 
that is, independent of the history and supein.it iiral doctiiiies 
with which it is associated; and thus permanently to 
reconcile with reason .all essential religious bilicf or feeling, 
by placing this list above the changes and chances of 
liistorie.al ami .scientific controversy. '1 he fact of a mira- 
cnloiis revelation is left undecided. Kant confines himself 
to the theory of its pos-sibility, urging at the same time 
that the only final proof of its truth must lie in the h.u- 
luony of its contents with reason and conscience. Laugn.ige 
like that coiitaineil in this work naturally riccasioncd oppo- 
sition, not merely among the ignoiant and bigoted, but 
among devout and thoughtful pi'r»on.s. Kant was at tl.o 
same time lisiied hy the displeasure of the king, who 
exaeted a pledge from him to refrain in futuie fioin 
kvtnring or writing on questions of theology — a |ih'«lgn 
which he oh.Hcrved till the death of Fredeiick in 1797, 
wbii'li, according to his understanding, set him free from 
the engjigcincnt. He then yiressed his theory of religion 
anew on the world in another work, along with tho corre- 
h|wndenoe to which his former essay had given rise. 'Ibis 
tlieidogieal collidon Borionsly affected the tr.inquillity of 
the aged philosopher. Ho grailually withdrew from so- 
ciety, ami about 1797 closed his public liboiii'a in tho 
uiiiicrsity with which he had been associated, first ns a 
lecturer, and afterward-s as a professor, since 170 . 3 . 

Kant’s life after his retirement from the chair showed a 
gradual decay of bodily and ineiil.-il power. One of hisl-ist 
effort.s as an author w.as a condemnatory criticism of Fichte, 
whoso system w.is then rising into notice, Kant’s “ Logic” 
and his “ Physical Gcograjdiy " were given to the woild by 
his pupils; the former in 1800 hy .llliclic, and the latter 
by Kink in 1802. About this lime hi-s memory began to 
fail, and he suffered much fniin weakness ami restlessness. 
On the 12th of February, 1801, he peacefully passed uw.iy, 
within about two months of his eightieth year; and a few 
days after his mortal remains were lowered into thu 
academic vault of Konigsberg, in presence of the univer- 
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fiUy And a great multitude of Hpcctators from all parts of 
PriisHia. • 

III the first forty-six years of his life Kant had to 
struggle with poverty, and it was not till he was elected 
profo&sor in 1770 that he had the means of maintaining a 
household of his own. Ife possessed a small fortune when 
he died, the result of the iiiideviating economy of a long 
life, lie was never married. His daily life was markwl 
by unbroken regularity. Ife was small, thin, and con- 
stitutionally feeble; but by a curiously careful attention to 
the laws of health he was almost never ill during all his 
long and laborious life, and he preserved the studious 
habits which he formed in youth, on principles of reason 
and experience, into extreme old age. During his pro- 
fessorship, liis man-servant I^ampu awoke him all the year 
lound at a (piarter before five. Swin after, he received his 
morning meal— a cup of tea, rarely two, and one pipe of 
tobaceo: nothing more. After this he read or meditated 
till seven, when lie went to lecture, liis lectures were for 
tlie most part extemporaneous, founded on a few jottings — 
written on siij)s of paper or on books —the fruits of deep 
pn vious thought. He never delivered doctrine which he 
ii.-ol not pondered much and long, and liis wondeiful I 
memory readily supplied the abundant analogies and anec- I 
dotes by which he illustrated what he delivered. Unlike | 
his honks, his leetures were expressed in an easy conver- 1 
satioiial style, and jVesented suggestive ])rinciples, from j 
wliii.li tlie reiiective part of his audience might unfold his I 
subject for themselves, rather than an exhaustive exposi- 
tii»n or s}stem. After lecturing he spent the day till one 
iM'liiclv in his stuily. At one what w‘as witli him the 
Niei.il hour of the day commenced. He tlined, ami almost 
always had some friends to join him then — professors, 
pliN "11 ians, oeeleMast ies, mercliants, foreigners, and y<*ung 
"tinlent"- --whose vaiied talk was one of his chief daily 
jileasiues and means for gaining knowledge. On these 
oeeaslons Kant usually banished his pliilosopliy, and talked 
with great iuteiest on piiysics, politics, and the ordinary 
topics of the day, often prolonging the conversation till 
till* aftiTiioon was far spent. His solitary walk, which no 
weather or change of season ever interrupted, follow’cd soon 
after dinner. It was usually taken alone, that he might 
iiieilitate in ijuiet. Heine says in his felicitous way, ** 1 
«1«> not believe tliat the large clock of the cathedial did its : 
daily woik wilii less }ia>sion and with greater regularity i 
than its country man, liiinianuel Kant. To ri^e, diink I 
collee, wiite, deli\er lectures, cat, take walk'j, everything . 
had ilh appointed time, and llie neighhour" knew’ that it 
was cxaelly li.ilf-past three ucliK’k when Kant, in his gray 
( oat. and with his Spanish reed in his hand, stepped out 
of his door, and walked towards tlie sm.dl linden aNonue, 
wliiih is still called after him the IMiilosopher's Walk (c.r 
was. till the lailway station almost entirely destri»yed it). 
Kight times he walked np and down theie, at all seasons 
of the year; and when the weather wa.s unfavourable, or the 
gray clouds jiortended rain, liis o]<l servant, Lanipe. might 
be seen wamleiing anxiously beliiiid him, with a large 
umbrella under his arm, like a ]iictnre of I’nividence. 
Strange contiast,” as Heine snreastically adds, “between 
the outi r life of this man and bis destructive woihl-crusb- 
iiig llumglits. The good pi'ople of Kunigsberg saw in bini 
iiotbiiig but a professor of pliilt)si»pliy, and when be passed 
tliein they giei'ted him kindly, and perhaps set their 
watelies by him.” Uii his retnrii he frequented the n*ading- 
room, for newspapeis and politics were a great temptation 
to him. As tile darkness began to fall, lie would take his 
scat at the stove, and wilii Ids eye fixed on the tower of 
Ubbeiiiclit church would ponder on the problems whieli 
exercised bis mind. One evening, however, as be looked, 
II eliauge bad occurred — tho chundi tower w’as no longer 
visible. His neighbours’ poplars bad grown so fast that at 
l&Atf without Lis being awuie, they had hid the turret be- 


hind them. Kant, deprived of the material support which 
had steadied his speeulatioiis, wrus completely thrown out. 
Fortunately, Ids neighbour, s were generous — the tops of 
the poplars were cut, ami Kant could reflect at his ease 
again. The remainder of the evming till ten o’clock, when 
he retired to rest, was given to n-flection, and in part, as 
the night approached, to light reading, by wbieli lie calmed 
his mind after the labour of ]iliiio')Opliiciil tliougbt, and 
invited sleep. Kant was a great thinker rather than a 
great reader, and his reading was very miscellaneous. 
Compared with I.eihidtz, Cousin, or 'Hamiltim, lie knew 
little of the speculative opinions of the p:i"t, and was 
indifierent to the history of speculation — in this resjiet-t 
resembling Descartes, Loeke, and Hume. His (»',\n collec- 
tion of books was small, but lie was accustomed to rei iixe. 
wroiks in sheets from his publishers, and to lead all the 
new catalogues. The fiirnituic and general st\Ie «jf his 
house was of the simplest kind, and displayed them:rjiTim- 
mous independence of fashion an<l appearance wliiih miirlit 
be expected from his uiiseltish and stoieal character. 11 is 
life was a culture of rcast-n and will, more than feeling, iii 
which lie was stoically reserved. His di*volion.il sensibili- 
ties were proh.ihly feeble, and he seldom cricour.iged them 
by attendance at any public religious ser\ii e. His know- 
ledge of art was equally restrieted, tlioiigli equally siiieeie 
as far as it went ; and his poetic tastes ranged witliin a 
very narrow and defective circle. His love for truth and 
honesty, and lii.s, philo.so])hical independence, ha\e betai 
hardly equalled by the best and greatest men. 

In Kant the subjective sitle of ]diilos(,pliy, as criticism 
1 proper, has reached its last stage. He detines lii" metho.1 .»s 
1 tlie Kritik\ i.c. he draw.s t he line between plicin'iiieii.i .n.d tlsat 
i which tianscends phenomena, and provides a logic for hot li. 

For want of a.sceitaining th.it tins is the true meaning of 
; the term Kritik\ a gre.it deal of iionst*ii.se has b. * n \vntt« ii 
1 about traiiscendLMitalism. as if it weie anew patent nn-tln d 
• of making known the nnknuw’.ibk*. or of "lip, /mg .Sjn-rites 
in a basket up in the clouds. It must be admiltiai tli.it 
Kaiit is himsdf tbe cause i f bis being so misund'*ist<iMi. 
He not oi.ly cut a n ad for himself thioiigli the jungle of 
inetaphy .sics-, but aKo inet.alled it with lii" own m.iteri.tls, 
and the lesult is tliat it i.s as rough as one of tbo.M* r-ld 
Uoinan w.iys in.ide with paving-stones t.ikeii pell-mell out 
of the ne.irest tjuarry or ruin. I ben. ag.iin. Ids style h 
ol>.seurc e\en for a (Jeim.in. He wrote with fury, bur foi- 
got to eorreet witii phh'gm. He fill iiit'» the s.ime mistake 
as Butler, and is oh.seuic for the s.imc lei-Mi. tliat he 
thiew oil’ for tlie press the lahoun-d thoiighl.s « f a lifetime 
a.s if he WTie getting lid of some guilty seciet. lli.s ob- 
sciiiity of style by no nuan.s imj>!ies ob>cunly of tbougbt. 
It is simply the lesuil of haste in the first jdaee. and .iftei - 
w.ard.s of imw illiiigiies.s to alter the fiist form. In ti\e 
iiiuiith.s Kant wiote, and that only in K-i.sme lioui'., wh.it 
had taken him eleven years to think out. '1 be ei nse(]Mei ( e 
of this is that Kant has had as many c -mmeiit.itois .cs 
Aristotle, and the commentators have in the end ti'giieiip 
iimeh .as utteily insoluble. '1 lie Ioo<tni's>.. t« o. of tienn.-in 
.syntax, to whieh the retention of inriesieiis lends a f.it.il 
indiilgenee, li ads to the s.mie obsemiiy wl.ieh we meet 
with ill the chisvies. A tleiinan senteiiee goes lumbering 
on like one of their tihnit/tn of the days beh»ro railways. 
On this suhjeet De Ouiiuev, who w.is a stylist him.self, 
dilates with his usual foiee on thenttei absence of style in 
Kant. He de.seiihes him as pai kmg and stuthng one of 
Ids regular senteiiees pretty much on the model of one of 
those old family eoaelics: ** Kvery thing that eould ever be 
needed ill the way of explanation, illustration, restraint, 
inference, by cl.uises (>r indirect comment, was to be 
einimiied, aoeoiding to tliis> (lennan philosophic writer, 
into tbe front pnekots, side pocket-s, or rear pockets of the 
one original sentence. Hence it is that a sentence will 
last on iu reading while a man ’ might reap an acre of bis 
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nol{;l)bQUv's corn,* But tiiis was not the worst, for Kant had 
H p.i.v«i<>ii for coining uncouth and barbarous terms such as 
would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.” Fur instance 
Kant’s statement of the main question of the “Critique 
of the Pure Kcason” is as follows: — “ lluw are synthetic 
juilirments a priori possible?” Now this may just as 
well be stated, “ IIuw can the individual mind get beyond 
itself,® How can wo I'/ioio/^nnd every ordinary reader 
ji>ks, of Course, why did not Kant follow Hume's excellent 
example and strive for lucidity rather than add needless 
j)erplexity by retaining ami adding to the old mediajval 
fi>rmuhe. But it was with his terminology as with his 
old Meier's Logic, he retained the dead-weight (»f logical 
jargon to the hist, even though it was but an encumbraneo 
to him. 

The question of the “Critique” is in fact Hume’s great 
question, Can we know things or only thoughts ? ” 
It is manifestly absuid to rear \ast structures of meta- 
phy>ical subtlety until we have determined what things 
are knowable and what are unknowable. Kant aecord- 
ingly pioceedeil to an ox.iminatiim of man’s cognitive 
faculty, in order to disotiver the laws ami extent of its 
I ijur.it ii ii. 'lliiji investigation he de.signated the “Critique 
of the Pure Ke.ison,” and he in.iintained that the rea.soii, 
as a pure faculty, must criticise not only it.self, hut also 
the subordinate facnltie.s of scum' and understanding. 
Kant understood hy pure whatever Is iudcpeiident of 
experience, as opposed to tlie enijiiiical, which le.sts upon 
it. Tile pure, or vvhatevei in kiU'wledge expresses the 
univei^al and necessary, is a jtriorL that is, antecedent to 
expViience; vvherea.> all that is contingent, or only com- 
j». natively general, is a pofhrotri, 'Ihe first requi.'ite in 
philc-sojihy Is a sciciKe whicli may estalilisli a possibility, 
and dctc.mine the ]*riiu ijile.s an<i extent of .such knowledge, 
vvl'ich inu'l h.ive jts root in the jiuro reason it.self, and 
c.inn'it be tlie ground of th*’ contingent and cinpiric.il ; for 
the jiure reason contains notliing cxcejit the formal or 
iMce-Niiry yinnci|»h*>, <,f all knowledge, where.is the objects 
to which these princijdes refer ate given to the mind from 
without. As an iii'-taiice of these univeisal and nece.ssary 
j.iiutiples, Kant adduces the law (»f cau<^ation. Tlie notion 
of a can.se implie.s the iiwessity of ir.s being connected with 
Some eliecf. and eiifoices .so .strongly tlie universality of tliis 
l.iW that it i.s inciiiisi.steiit witii the derivation of it fioiii 
the repeated a.ssc.ciation of an etl'cct wiiii an antecedent. 
'J he next point wliieh Kant notices, in the introduction to the 
“Ciitiqueof the Pure Keason,”is the distinction to be drawn 
between analytical and .syiitbetical judgment.s. The analytical 
a:e tho.se in wliichtbe predicate i.seniinected with the subject 
by identity; the syntl.etieal are devoid of all identity of the 
stihject and predicate. Analytical ju<lgment.s ni.ay be also 
termed explanatory, the .synthetic.al in.iy be called extend- 
ing judgmeiitM : since in the analytical the prediuite adds 
nothing to tJie notion of the .subject, and only reWve.s the 
notion which forin.s the subject into it.s constituent and 
sul^ndinate notions, which are contained in it; wliereiu in 
the syntheticul a new- i lament is by the predicate to 

those already contained in the subject, which v%a.s not 
pii*viou«Iy uinlerslwd in it, an'd therefore wouhi not re.sult 
fiorii it by any analysis. For instance, tlie pro|Kisition 
that ail bodies are extended is analytic.il ; but the asser- 
t:on that all b«>dles ate heavy i.s synthetical. All the 
<« m lij.ijiiii.s of exfM'rience are synthetical. Experience 
jU'Vfs tlj.- y»os-ibiliiy of tlie Hyntliesis of the piedieate 
i c I’.y ” with tlie .subject ** l>^>dy ; ” for these two notions, 
alii.' ugb ii«*;ih»*r js contained in the other, are never! heJe.s.s 
jiuits of a wl.ol'*, or of experience, ujiich is itself a syri- 
ti.*t,^al roinhm trail of its intuitions, although they only 
btioiig ti> e.ie:i oth'T c'.uting* iitly. Xf»w at la.st the reader 
can see tie* foie** of K.tnt's statement of his inquiry: — 
“How .lie synti.ctic j .ligin-nts n priori possible?” Kalit 
dec.ai'.ts that they aiy jos-tbl'*. aiid stiikc.s a middle path 


between Descartes, Leibnitz, and Wolff (the great exponent 
of tbo high priori road in Kaufs youth), and Hume and 
the sceptics. Hu agrees with the latter that all knowledge 
must start from a Kasis of experience, but to him experi- 
ence is not mere sense-experience. Sensations, in Kant’s 
meaning, are not experience, but the material of expinienet*. 
There needs also a w'urk of the understanding. A.s he 
put.s it in the Pi*olegoinena, “ Experience consists (1) of tlio 
intuttioms of sensibility (or sen.s:iti()n), and (2) of judgment.s 
which are entirely a W'ork of the understanding.” On 
the question of the perception of a material world, Kant 
taught that though wo could, as tbo idealists truly say, 
only know phenomena and “nut the things in tlieniselves” 
wliieh underlie those phenomena, yet wo were nut tliereforu 
to deny the existence of such ‘ things in thcm.selvcs." It i.s 
tliereforu gros.sly unfair to call Kant an idealist or an 
a priori pliilo.soplier ; he was, in truth, an agnostic before 
agiiostici.sm was born, a believer in a gieat something 
(matter) the true nature of which be hehl to be unknow- 
able. But 80 also was he a positivist before posit ivi.Mii, 
for lie is never weary of declaring that ns.sertions without 
facts to back them are baiTeii ; he is- the very ajMistle of 
exjierienee. lli.s great glory i.s that he has shown that 
iieitiicr agnosticism nor posit ivi.siii is suilieieiit t>f itself, 
and that iinac data can no more constitute true kiiovvicdge 
than mere speculation. 

The closely cone.Hponding distineftm to this balance of 
expel ieiice and of pun* rea.son whieh obtains in the .soul 
between the promptings of sense and the call of duty, led 
Kant to liis splendid conception ami defence of the “cate- 
gorical imperative” as the ba.sis of the moral law. the 
subject of Inquiry hi hi.s “Critique of the Pi.ictieal 
Ke.ison.” V’nder the heading Lmi’KUATIVK, CAiia.oKi- 
1 Ai., the dogma is fully given ; hut it may heie he .snni- 
iminzed as tin* feeling which Kant a.sseits to exist (ami 
wliuh, truly, most thoughtful men aeknovvledge doe.s exist) 
independently of nil reason, and very often, or perlia|»s 
most often, directly against the proniiitings of nature, that 
our duty is to act on each oiTasion .su tliat our conduct 
might be held as an ex.imple for the uiiiver.sal action of 
mankind. “ / u'ilU not becau.se 1 u'i.th to, but because 
/ ouyhC Upon this he bases a somewhat intiieate uigu- 
inent for the freedom of the will. 

True it is that philosophy is a veiled Isis after all; 
she is — 

“What I*, and n» man iiriderntaml'i. 

And out of dm kitCHS cornu tlic hands 
Which move through nature, moving men." 

Vet of the little we ran presume to tn* to know' beyond 
external phenomena, Kant has enntrihuted a very large 
pniportion. Hi.s fame, moilestly KUlhcient iq hi.s own day, 
iia.s gn#wii in ours to colo.ssal jiroportions. Ho who is 
wearied with the dry bones of inateiiali.sm and of agno.sti- 
elsiii, he who is dazzled v^’ith the glitter of Hume's brilliant 
sceptiei.sin, turns to the sage of Koiiigsberg with relief, if 
only he is patient enough to master hi.s old-world ]ihra.se- 
ologj'. Many teachers have arisen and tille«l the woild 
with their fame — Sehelling, Fichte, Hegel, and in these 
hitter days of despair Schopenliaiier and Von Haitmann; 
they have ari.son and they have for the greater part jiassed 
away. Kant alone looms higher, and ever higher as we 
p.'i.ss fuitlier away from him. So i.s it with a mighty 
iiiountain whose full niajehty is only seen from a distance 
great enough to dwarf to their true pnqiortifiiH the .smaller 
peaks tli.it to a nearer eye would i>ei*k to strive in rivaliy 
with their monarch. 

'J’lie ye.ir IMMI being the centenary of the appeamnee of 
the “Critique of tlie Tiire Kea-son,” this period bionght 
forth a large quantity of very fine Kantian literature. 
Thus there appeared a masterly' English translation of tlie 
gieat “f^iitiqiie” by IVofesfoir Max Mdller, with an lii.sto- 
rical iiitrodiiction by Noirtf (London, ItfUl), wliicli is eveix 
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oetter (and unhappily far morn costly) than the excellent 
translation by Professor Meiklcjohn in Holm's collection. 
Professor Cairus “ Philosophy of Kant ’’had appeared at 
(llafijiow in 1877 ; Dr. Watson’s “ Kant” at Glaspow and 
Dr. Stirling’s “Textbook to Kant” (a A’cry fine corapre- 
heiiHivc work, translation, criticism, &c.) at Edinburgh: 
both appeared in the centenary year, 18«1. Dr. Wallace’s 
interestinj^ sketch of Kant (Hlackwood’s Classics) ap- 
j)cared at the same time as Dr. Stuckenberg’s (of Ohio) 
exhaustive “ Life of Kant” (Ix)ndon, 1882), which at once 
sujMTsctleil all other personal accounts of the ]ihiloHopher. 

KA'OLIN or CHINA CLAY, a hydrous silicate of 
alumina containing about 14 per cent, of water, and having 
a specific f^ravity of 2*5, and hardness of about 2. Kaolin is 
a jiroduct of alteration, being mostly derived from the decom- 
position of the potash and soda felspars in granite, which 
causes disiutegration of the rock prr>ducing Gkow'an, from 
soiiio vaii(‘ti<‘s of which good kaolin is obtained. Good 
Kaolin is unctuous to the touch and somewhat plastic; it 
should not contain any gritty particles, and is of a milky 
wliitf* colour, e.\'cept when containing impurity. Iron and 
lime are the mo.st injurious foreign ingredients, as they 
act a'l a tlux when the clay is baked. In Ciunwall rn.any 
of the granites produce good kaolin; they are often decom- 
to a depth of or 40 feet, and fiiable eiioiiirh to be 
dug with a spade. This stutf is taken down by directing 
a str«‘iiin of water #Ver the loose material ; this in suspen- 
sion is conveyed through a scries of strips or troughs, where 
the fragments of quartz, mica, &c., settle; the China clay, 
still in snsptmsion. is allowed to settle in pits — the dep<isi- 
tion of the tine kinds being accelerated by the addition of 
some alum in solution — from which it is subsequently exca- 
>ate«l. The name kaolin appears to have been derived from 
a hill, Kauliuff (high ridge), in China, where originally the 
Chinese produced China clav. 

KAPKliXi: is in modern German use the s}n(»nym 
for orchestra, and Kopellmeiittfr for conductor, For- 
unrly it signified the private band of a great lord orpiince, 
together with the .solo .singers and choristeis attached to 
the establi.shment. 

KARACHI or KURRA'CHEE. a seaport, .and the 
(hief toun of the pro\incc of Sind, situated at the extreme 
northern end of the Indins delta, near the .southern base of 
the Pabb Mountains in Haluchistan. The bay of Karachi 
is formed by the projecting headland of Manora Point, the 
extremity of a leef 111 miles in length, which .supplie.s a 
natural barrier against the waters of the Araldan Sea. The 
tipf-ning of the hay helweeii Manora and the o]»])o.Nite s.'uii- 
t.niiim of Clifton hits a width of about iCj miles; but the 
mouth is blocked by a group of rocky i.slets, known .a.s the 
*• Ih.sier Itocks," tw well as by the larger islandsof Kiimlri, 
;i little ill the lear. The arehiteetiire of Kaiaehi i.s es.Ncu- 
ti.illy modem and Anglo-Indian. The principal chuich is 
tlie .\nglic:in one f>f the Holy IViiiity, .sitn:ite«l in the can- 
toiinieiit.s. 'I'he Roman Catholic Clnireh of Sr. Patrii k is also 
situated in the cantonment.s. The European and Indo- 
Kurf»jH»an schoid. fuimded in 185-1, under the aii.spiees of Sir 
Hai tie Frere,then Coimni.s.si(mer of Sind,oeeupie.s ah.iiidsome 
stone htmeture in the depot lines. The otlier chief modern 
institutions include tlie i’resbUerian Church of St. Andrew', 
Christ’s (’hureli and mission scliools, the Napier H.irracks, 
(.iisri Sanitaiium, and p<»sl otlice. The government house 
i.s the re.siiU>iiee of the Commissioner of .Siml. K.iiuehimay 
be regardisl a.s almost a cr»-alion of Ptritish rule, its exten- 
sive commerce, Hpieiidid haiUnir woiks, and numeious 
tlounsbiug iiKstitiitions having all sprung up sinee the in- 
troduction of settled ndministiation. Even befoi-e that 
lime, however, the cotnmereo of K.iiaehi hail attained to 
some i!n|M*rt:me»% owing to the value i»f the liver Indus as 
:i chaiiiiel of eominimieation. Hut the sparse popul.itien 
of the coimlrv, eomhiiied with the slioit sighted and seltish 
[wlicy of Its iiilers. pievented it fiom le.uhing il< pioper 


development. The chief expfirts are cotton, wool. Indigo, 
seeds, hide.s, skins, oils, giijgidhi, iape-.seed,* raw silk, 
aliawls, and horses. A breakwater, 1503 feet in length, 
affords complete shelter to the we.stern channel over the 
bar during the south-west monsoon, and combined with 
other works has led to tlie deepening at the entrance of 
the harbour to 20 feet at low-water spring tides. The 
and fall i.s about 8 feet. Tlie climate of Karaelii, owing to 
the prevalence of sea-breezes during eight mouths of the 
year, has a better reputation f*)r healthinesM than any other 
in Sind. The low situation of the town, and the ni^ir 
neighbourhood of marsh laud, render the almospb»'re both 
moist and warm ; but the heat during the l.oiti ^'t months 
cannot compare with that experience<l in the inleiior. 

KA'RAITES or CARATTES (H eb. Lnrntm, s^-rijf- 
turist). a Jewish .sect which took its rise at J5.ig<la<l about 
the middle of the tdghth centiiiy. Its found* r w.i^ .i 
learned rahhi named Aii.in bm David, wh'e^e right of mu- 
cessioii to the otlice of Itesh Galutlia wns set aside beraii''e 
of his rejection of the autliority of tlie Talmud. From 
Hagdad lie moved with his followers to .leius.ilein, wl.eie 
a .sviiagogue was estahli.shed. from which the il(.elriin*.s of 
the sect spread with wonderful rajudity among the J»'W.s ijf 
Europe and of Northeiii Afiiea. Vi-ry little cm be .ascer- 
taiiied as to the actual teachings of Anan, as notwithstand- 
ing tlie persi.steiice of the .•jeet lii.s books have* been If^t. It 
seems, however, that althmigh he ic-ji eted the rahbinie.'il 
tradition ami uiged the stuily t»f the Old 'IVst ament .scrip- 
tnre.s ap.art frc»in the MUeipret.uion.s of the rabbis, he pm- 
pounded a series of interpietali'iMs of hi'* own, whicdi his 
sucee.ssors enlarged ami developtd in much the same w.iy 
as the earlier rabbis had done. 

The Karaites appear in the eailii r periods of their 
history to have lieeu both numerous and intlneiitul. .iiiil 
t«) have pmduced an exteuvi\f literature, but at the 
present day the sect is small and insignilicant. Its mem- 
lieis are chiefly found in Soutliern Russia. Pel.iiid, Tmkey, 
Egyp^ P.ilestine. lluy bflieve in .m inlinite ('n'.itor, 
accept the l.iw of Mf-^es and the other ."eiiptiiies of the 
(Hd Tcslament as a divine levvlatioii, helieve in the neces- 
sity for pravir and fasting, in the nsunection fiom the 
dead, and in a tin.d judgment in which every man shall 
d«alt with aee*»niii.g to his woik'.. Tln-y have a h._'!i 
reput.itioii fitr rmaalily. and aie .**aid t« he of honest, u;- 
dustiiou^. and lemj'cr.ite habits. 

KARIA. Jsei* l\VKI V. 

KARL THE GREAT. Sre Cmaki i tmk Giuai. 

KAR'LINGS or CARLOVINGIANS, THE, tin 

second gieat roval house of Fi.iiue. The Merwiiig.s. uiiee 
so tierce — wlieii under Chli'dwig t^67f*r/.«c) they Riuiuled the 
Frank dominiun in G.iul — liad sunk almost into imbevilily 
towards the cIom* of the seventh eeiitniy. The chief 
otlicial of the empire w.is the mayor the p.al.ico. and .i 
succession of able in.'iyoi> soon made this gie.il eh.uge 
and pnictical kingship lu redilarv. Pippin d Hi listal w a.s 
iiuiyor, ill all, twemy-seveii vears. and lukd tku ugh four 
leign.s; hi.s n.itui.il .son, (.'harles Maitil (^tli** H.immcr, :i 
kind of battlc-m.ice he used), folb.wid him; Pippin tlie 
Shoit wa.s the third and List of tlie gieat inavors; and lu 
752, the imbecile riiiJdeiie having retired to a eloi.stcr, tlie 
Pope agreed that the race of tlie Mei wings luid ceased to 
leign, and Pippin w.is irowned King of the Fr.mks by the 
Pope’.s oiders by >t. Pioinf.iee, the apostle of Germany. 
Pippin called himself a K.nling, that is to say, the son of 
Kail, llie teimination -/«//luing equivalent in old Teutonic 
spteeh to “son;” and hence the new dvn.asty was railed 
ill Fr.mki^li speech tli.it of the Karlings, it in I^uin tl.e 
('aioliiigi.ms or t arlovingi.ins. It must never l>c forgotten 
that these Flanks wire Teutons not Gauls, and .spoke ,in 
antique Geimaii, not a modified Latin. The eountiy if 
Fianee and the French language and people were to gi«»vv 
up tiem these vaiious element.^ in a futuie as vet f.ir oil. 
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Pippin tlio Short reignod fmm 752 to 768. Karl, his 
son, Charles the Groat (or in Frencli Charlemagne) followed 
him at tirst for a brief tiino in conjunction with his brother 
i'iirlonuiii, but afterwards, from 770 onwards to his death, 
alone. His grandeur and power are told in the article 
I'HAKLKS THK Gkkat. Tlic givut Kuiperor (^for Charles 
revived the Kmpin? of the West in a new form, that of the 
Holy Uoman Kmpire) died in t<14, and the family of the 
Kai lings began to show signs of exhaustion. Ludwig the 
Pious would have been in his place in a cloister, but 
on the tlmine the reins of empire floated loose in his feeble 
bands. He was rej>eatedly at war with his rebellious sons, 
and finally the great empire broke up. The French part, 
now really beginning to take on French tis distinct from 
Frank characters, fell to Charles the Hald, son of the pious 
emperor; the other sons took other portions of the spoil. 
Charles in time became alM> imiperor (875^, hut only two 
years before his death. His son Louis the Stammerer 
reigned only from 877 to 87 Ih and liis young sons Louis, 
CarloTiian, and Charles the Simple successively occupied 
the throne after their father's death, their German uncle 
Chailes acting as regent. As with the Merwiiigs so with 
the Kariings. from their deeay sprang up a new race. 
Tliese were the counts of I*aris, who valiantly led their 
country against the terrible scourge of the Norse Invasioiia, 
which now desolated the land and tore aw*ay altogether 
one «»f its fairest provinces, to give it the new name of 
Normandy. The counts of l\iris became dukes of Fr.ince, 
and fur a century continued to imitate the policy of the 
eaily Karling ina\ors<»f the palace. Thus Duke Hugh the 
Great [ireferred to siaid to Kngland for the young Karling 
prince Louis, at the death of the Burgundian usurper wdio 
followed Charles the Simple, rather than openly to take the 
cruw'n liimself. At IajuIs’ death in i«54. his son lAithair 
was j*crmitted to reign, and I.ot hair’s sen Louis V. sne- 
ceedictl for a few months, from ti66 to his death in 007. 
Duke Hugh the Chalked (ro/x-r, beeau‘<c he was titular J 
abbot of St, Martin les Tours), the son of Duke Hugh the 
Circat. was then h-rinally elected to the throne ho had 
hug really filled, and the h-ng line of Capet sovejeigns 
began. The Karlings had ruled a’^ kings from 7.i2 to ‘.‘87. 

KARNAK'. See Tiu.itps. 

KARNAT'IC ( Kauudfla ; Kniinra: Karnata; Kur- 
nataka-iksu^ the Kaiiare'-e couiitiys tiie name applied by 
mcidmi writers to DravMa or the Tamil country, British 
India, that is, the country fnun <’ap«' Comorin to the 
N(»rthern Circars, lying ea^t of tlie tilaits, and reaching to 
the sea on the Coromaiuiel co.ist. Including Ncllore, w hu ll 
is a TeliigU'Speakir.g district, it stictcl:es from 8'' lu' to 
lb" X. hit., and from 77*^ lb' to 8‘r lb' K. Ion. The 
Tnudern application of the name Karnatic includes the his- 
toric governments of Arcot, Madina, and Tanjore. Wlieii 
the Mussulman kings of Golconda and Biiapur ousted the 
Vijayangara dynasty, they diiided tlic country between 
thun into Karnatic Hiderabad for Golconda) and Kaniatic 
Bijapur, both being suhdii ided into Fayaiigbat and Bulagliat. 
At this time, according to Wilkes, the in^rtheiii boumhuy 
of Karnata (Karnatic) was the Turigabhfulra. Speaking 
ff this jM-ritnl and the modern inisajiplication <jf the name, 
lii'lcp Caldwell says: ** When the .Mohammedans arrived 
ill Sjiitiiern India, they found that part of it with which 
they tir-t hj-raine acquainted — the country above the (ihuts, 
iiM ludi:.g M Wire and part of Telingaiia — called the Kar- 
nataka eoniitiy. In eouisc of tiiru*, by a iiiisapplicatum 
of term**, they applied tlic same name Kariiatak, or Car- 
natic, t<» de*,;giiatc the country ludow the (iliats, as well as 
that wliit li was above. The Knglish have carried the inis- 
applieation a step fiii*ther, and restricted the name to the 
country behiw the (ih.its, which never had any right to it 
whatever. Hence the Mvsorc country, which is proficrJy 
the true Karnatic, is no longer called by that name; and 
what is now geographically termed, the Kaniatic is exclu- 


sively the country below the Ghats, on the Coromandel 
const, including the whole of the Tamil ujuntry and the 
Telugu-speaking district of Ncllore.” 

KARS is a city of Armenia, which, since 1878, has 
been included in the dominions of Ku8.siiu Situatisl among 
black basaltic hills 6000 feet above the 8ca-lev*el, it has 
played an important part in the wrarsuf Russia and Turkey; 
otherwise it is hardly worthy of notice, either on account 
of its commerce or architecture, though there are signs that 
under the Russian government the futuni may be brighter. 
Kverv where better buildings are springing up, and iriac- 
adaiii roads arc being constructed. A eulh'ge lias been 
founded, and several schools. The citadel, which was 
formerly coiisidercil a strong fortiheation, i.s now of little 
use against modern appliances. The tow*n is 130 miles 
north-east of Krzeroum, and has a population of 12,000. 
Kars was taken by tlie Turks in 1853, and afterwards, in 
1854, besieged by the Russians, W'ho only succeeded in re- 
capturing the place after a brave and memorable resistance 
on the part of the Turks, commanded by an English gentaal 
named Sir William Williams, and General Kmety, a Hun- 
piiiaii. At the tre.ity of Paris, in 1856, Kars was evacu- 
ated by the Russians, and restored to the dominion of the 
Porte. In the war of 1877 the Kussiaiis, who had been 
compelled to raise the siege of the fortress early in .Tuly, 
carried it by ass:iult on 18lli November, and 300 guns and 
10,000 prisoners were taken. 

KASAN' or KAZAN, a province of European Russia, 
lies b4*tvveen 64“ and 57® N. hit., and 46“ and 52“ E. 
lun., am^ is surrounded by Nijui -Novgorod, Simbirsk, 
(.trenburg, and Viatka. The surfaee is an undulating 
level, with forests, rivers, savannahs, 8w*ainps, :iml marslu's; 
the S.E, part of it is traversed by the westi rn branches of 
the I’ral Slountains. Area, 23,098 square miles: population, 
l,l‘<‘O,00O. The Volga Hows eastward through the prov ince 
iieaily ns far as the town of Kasnn; it then turns south, 
and receiving the Kaaina, its largest tiibntary, and scveial 
other feeders, pursues its course to the Caspian. I'liu 
province contains many small lakes, which, as well as the 
liveis, are well slocked with fish, Tlie ellinato is on the 
whole salubrious ; but the winter is so severe that the 
rivers are covered with icc from November to the end of 
March. The soil is fertile. Hemp, fruit, ami vegetables 
nie grown for ordinaiy consumption. The fore.sts contain 
I gotxl timber, and abound in bears, wolves, and game. 

! l.arge herds and flocks are reared on the rich p.istuie- 
! grounds which bolder the river. The Tartar inhabitanls, 
j who live ill villages or in a separ.ate quarter of the towns 
I c.'illed solbode, collect a gri*at deal of wax and honey, 
j Stone for building, chalk, lime, alabaster, s.altpetrc, and 
I small quantities of iron and copper are found. Tbeic aio 
• in the province nuinerouH distilleries, saw-inills, potash 
works, tanneries, iSlc. The kingdom of Knsan included 
tbd governments of Kasan Projier, Perm, Penza, Viatka, 
and Simbirsk. It was annexed to Russia in 1552 by Iv.m 
Va.ssiliew itch IV., having been an independent Tartar 
khanate from 1411. L'ntil its final conquest Kasan vvas 
the advanced guard of the Tartar hordes. These wander- 
ing tiibes, winch, profiting by division among the Riissi.m 
princes, overcame and ravaged all Russia, vveakcneil in 
their turn by division, fell back from the invaded territory, 
and only liehl their owm on the Volga, from Kasnn lo 
Astrakhan, till they were utterly routed and brought under 
Rushan sway by Ivan the Terrible. 

Kasan, the capital of tlie above province, st.aiids on a 
hill about 5 miles al>ovc the influx of the Casanka into the 
Volga, at a distance of 970 miles from 8t. Petersburg, and 
has a population of 80,000, of whom about one-fourth aie 
'I'artars. It is composed of the Kremlin, or citadel, the 
Middle Town, and the Lower Town; the whole encircled 
by gardens, fiidds, and meadow's, which, when the Casanka 
is swollen by the waters of the Volga in the spring, aie 
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finbjoct, as well as tlie Ijower Town, to iTiiindations. The 
Kremlin contains the governor’s palace, arehicpiscopal resi- 
<lence, pris<ins, l^^llsos of correction, and the highly vene- 
rated “ Karsianskaya Boyenialer,” or cathedral of the 
Holy Virgin of Kasan, the prototype of other Greek 
churches in various parts of Russia. The Middle Town 
lias a fine bazaar, a beautiful market-place, and several 
well-built churches. The Lower Town, next to the Rulak, 
a feeder of the Casanka, contains the residence of the mer- 
chants, the university buildings, connected with which are 
valuable collections of coins, natural history, &c., a botani- 
cal garden, and a well-furnished observatory. Kasan has 


numerous Greek and Tartar places of worship, a theological 
seminary, and a great number of schools. Cottoi)^, morocco 
and other leather, soap, steel, iron, and earthenware, tiles, 
gunpowder, spirits, and beer are the chief manufactures. 
Kasan carries on an extensive trade by means of the Volga 
in these products, and it also has a good trade in furs im- 
ported from Siberia. Kasan was probably, under Tartar 
sway, a mere encampment, a city of tents ; and there is 
hardly any evidence of its buildings belonging to a date 
anterior to. the Russian conquest. The present Tartar 
hons(^s are small, plain, unih>rm tenements, with three 
windows in front, surmounted by a triangular gable, all 
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facing the street, with n.arrow strips of garden on either 
side and behind, liberally open and visible to tlie j>:isser-hv. 
The wimlows have Howeis and plants doing duty instead of 
cm tains ami blinds. 

KASHGAR'f an important toun of Lastern Turkestan, 
fornierly tlie capital of an imlepcndi iU kingdom, but now be- 
b)nging to tlie Kinpire of (’hiiui. It lies on tlie river Kasligar, 
ami is the most westerly town of importance in tlierhimwe 
l.inpin*. It is said t«» have been .a p’eat coinincrcial town 
before the eoinineneement of tho Chri.«‘tian era, and is still 
the seat of a veiy eonsiderahlo trade, aiul of maimf.ictuies 
ill silk, ])oivel.iiii, •tc. The town is surrounded Iw nalN, 
and its citadel is always strongly garrisoned. In listlh the 
inhiihitants succi-eded in expelling tho Chinese, ^^ho, how- 
ever, ri*possessrd tlu'mselves of the town in 1N7*''. The 
population is estimated at about ho, 000. 

KASHMIR'. See CAsii.MKnK. 

KASSAN'DBR and KASSAN'DRA. See Cassan- 
»KK and Cas.sani)ka. 

KASSZOPX lA, KASSnrXR'IDSS. See Cassio- 
I'EIA, CahSITEUIDES. 

KAS'TOR and POLYDEU'KXS. See Castor axi> 
Pollux. 

KAT or KHAT {Cntha eduU$\ a plant belonging to the 
order Oelastkinka<:, and a native of Arabia. The leaves 
liavo been used by the Arabs from remote times to make .a 
decoction with similar properties to those of tea .and coilw. 
It is a shrub about lU feet high, with very small white 
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flowers, and •lllj^tie serrate le.ave?, 2 inches h-ng. The 
sepals, p»‘t:i's. ai.d *'t.iim-n'« (in .-ire 

live ill numbrr; tlie {M-tais are (r-slingtii").. ii inm l!i .se wf 
('elaMrns hv imr iin\ii;g any stalks. 'J i.o i" srv is lIiieL— 
celled, half imiiierM il in tl.e di-k. 

KA'TER, HENRY, an Kuglish uvMlv-r aWin .f 
some I'lninenee, wa< }\*rn at llri^tol. Idth Ann! 1777. 
He becaim* a capt.iiii in tin* army, and f.tr \, 

de\oled himself ti> as,vitaining the pri-ei'-e length -r the 
seconds ]K‘iKlnlnm — an object of high impoiiMi<’i- in phN"!- 
cal science. He was the flrst who :ivaile.i ><i the 

eonxeitibility of tlie ]»ointsof suspension and • i’almii for 
Hie deteimiuatiou of tlie exact length of a matin. mat ieal 
pendulum \ibrating in th*' same time as a givm j «-ndnlum. 
But his n.ame will be tiansmitt«d to jHist.-rity in eonnee- 
tbui cbielly \\ilh his inviutb n of tbe iloating collimator, an 
instrument which haseonbrrevi on practical seieiice essential 
beiietits, its objects being the dcteiminatioii of tho position 
of the line of eolliniation in the telescope attached to an 
astroiiomieal circle. After a life spent in philosc*pbical 
research. Kater iHod in London, ‘26th April, 1S:1,>. 

HATH ODE, RAT ION (or Cathode, Cation). Sec 
KLurTRO-CHEMisriiY, section Electrolysis. 

KATRINE. See C.vtrine. 

KATTIMUNDOO', sometimes spelt Cattimandou^ is 
the juice of the plant Euphorbia Cattimandon, extensively 
grown in India. This jnicc is procured by in.aking incisions 
in the bark, or sometimes it exudes as a natui’al gum. 
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Wlicn soluiifiod it resembles gutta-percha, and is used in 
India for siiinllar purposes, but it has not yet become an 
article of export. 

IB^UFF'BIAN. ASGJSLICA, the painter (1740- 
1S07), was born at Chur in Switzerland. Her full name 
was Maria Anna Angelica. She was taught painting by 
her father, who eventually took her to Rome. Thence she 
wont to Venice, and was discovered by Lady Wentworth 
and bn.'Ught to England. Her career was not wanting in 
romantic elements. To our juster appreciation her work 
seems atTocted and feeble, but in her own day Angelica 
Kaudhian enjoyed great fame. Had she been more pru- 
dent in the management of her atTairs, she might have 
realized a considerable fortune, for the patronage bestowed 
on her was most liberal. Her sex, aud a certain charm of 
m-anner which was superior to mere beauty, lent her addi- 
tional attraction. She was even sufBciently well tliuuglit 
of by her fellow-arti>ts tt> be elected a member of the 
Royal Academy, and the well-known Rartolozzi w.as fond 
of etching her designs. She married Sir A. Zucchi, a 
Vene tian arti>t, and accompanied him when he rutarned to 
his native country*. She died at Rome. 

KAUL'BAC^ WILHELM VON (lS0:)-74), a dis- 
tiri^rui^lied p.iinter of the school of Munich, and pupil of 
the famous Gnnelius, is renowned for his colossal paint- 
ings. The “ Rattle of the Huns,” in the Reilin Mustniin, 
•• Apollo and the Muses,” at Munich, and the large wall- 
p.'iinting of Homer in Greece,” at Berlin, are his greatest 
wi rks. Hi> illustratiiiiis to Goethe, especially the series on 
“ Fau>t '* and that on “ Reincke Fuchs,” are considered among 
the best production's c.f their kind. To English ideas his 
st>le is hard, .Miff, and dry; and his efforts to teach .ab- 
struse piinciplcs by painting not only fail to accomplish 
the object intended, as all .altempts to make painting 
didactic must do, but seriously detract from his success 
as an artist. 

KAU RI or KAWRnS GUM, used in making varnish, 
is the dried, solidiried sap of a kind of pine, Agathis aits- 
trai'if, which grows only in New* Zealand, in the province of 
Auckland. When the bark of the kauri pine is cut, even 
the oldest trees bleed like young saplings, and in a few’ 
weeks a large mass of half-diied gum will have oozed 
from the wound. This young gum,” as it is called, is 
white, and has not the rich amber colour of pieces which 
lave lain for some time buried in the earth. The best 
kind and the largest quantity is obtained by digging for it 
in the ground, .sometimes to a deptli of .sever.d feet. The 
natives scarcli for it with a long steel rod (the spear), 
with which they pierce the ground, and at once detect its 
pieseuce. The gum is tlius found in a .seini-fossil state 
in vaiious places where now no trees exist, such as bare 
liiil-sides, swamps, and even under volcanic debris'. Re- 
.‘•ides its use a.s vaini.sh, it soinMinies u.scd .as jewelry, 
but it is net equal to ainht r. It ignites e.asily, and the 
natives emph/yed it to li-jll fires before the arrival of 
Euiopcans. When burning it gives off an aromatic odour 
hke tnxnrh. The kauri forests are fast dis.ippearing. 

.See Ao.\TIIfS. 

KA'VA or A'VA Is a plant belonging to the pepper 
f.i-'idy, RiPEiiACK.fi, and known to b«jtanist.s as Viper 
rnrthgutirum. It is a native of the I’olvncsian Lsland.s, 
ai.J the creeping root, or rather underground stem, i.s u.^cd 
hy thf natives to prepare a narcotic and stimulating 
btivirairc. It is first chewed in the mouth, the liquid de- 
po.*«ited in a howl, strained through cocoa-nut fibre, and 
mixed with w.^N-r. It is usually drunk witliout being 
fvnnented, and in that case is not intoxicating. Used to 
exeevs. it produces a white scurf on the .skin, but this was 
fomicrly ro:.sid»'n'd by the natives a mark of good birth, as 
the poou'*t were not able to pui‘cha.se a sufficient quantity 
of the rryd to ]iroducc the effect. A tincture is useful in 
rheumatic complaints. 


KB'A (^Xestor ttolabilis) or Mountain Parrot is ro- 
markablo as the only known carnivorous species of parrot. 
The kea inhabits the w'ooded glens find recesses of 
the mountainous districts of New Zealand. The general 
colour of the plumage is green. The body is 20 inches in 
length: the bill is about 2 inches long, with the upper 
mandible robust and strongly curved. It is nocturnal in 
its habits. The kea, like other parrots, was frugivorous in 
its diet till the introduction of domestic sheep into New 
Zealand. Now these birds have become abundant near the 
sheep-runs, and attack not only sick or disabled sheep, but 
even those which are strong and lioalthy. The kea seems 
not to shrink from wanton cruelty in the gratification of its 
appetite. It alights on the back of a sheep and drives its 
sharp daw'S Into the wool, maintaining its hold despite .all 
the struggles of its hapless victim. With its powerful beak 
the kea now cuts a way through the sheep's back, in soino 
Ciises penetrating to the kidneys, and tearing away the fat 
surrounding those organs. The destruction of sheep is 
sometimes very serious. The kens that frequent the sheep 
stations live on the offal and sheep’s heads thrown out to 
them from the slaughter-shed. This bird will at one time 
perch upon its food and tear off the flesh and devour it 
piecemeal like a hawk; at other times it will eat after the 
ordinary fashion of parrots, lifting its food in one foot to 
the mouth, and holding the rest down with the other foot. 
A specimen of this curious bird was obtained in 1881 for 
the gardens of the London Zoological Society. 

KEAN, EDMUND, an English tragedian, wa.s born in 
London, 4tli November, 1787. His reputed father, Aaron 
Kean, was a stage carpenter, and his mother, Mi.ss Ann 
Caiey, was an .'ictre.'-s at minor theatres and in showmen’s 
booth.s. His theatrical cducatiuu commenced early, and he 
ina<lc his first appearance on the stage at the age of four 
yoais, and ns he grew' older a friendly actre.ss taught him 
all .she et>uld of the principles of acting. In his youth he 
was a strcdling player, and once when ho was performing 
with Richardson’s troupe at IVindsor, he was rc(|uircd to 
recite before George III. at the castle, which ho did and 
pleaded the king that he dismissed him with a handsome 
present. In 1808 he married Miss Chambers, an actres*', 
but during the next six years his life w'as marked by all 
the vicissitudes, struggles, and privations then incident to 
the profes.**ion of an actor in country theatres. In Novem- 
ber, 18i:i, however, while acting at Dorchester, he was seen 
and apj>reciated by the manager of Drury L.-mo Theatnv 
and on the 2fith .Januaiy% 18M,he appeared at that theatre 
in the character of Shylock. His rendering of the part was 
received with Ireinendous applause, and his success serv(‘d 
to save the theatre from bankruptcy as well as to enrich 
hiin.self. He afterwards appeared as Richard HI., Hamlet, 
Othello, M.'icbeth, and Lear, in all of which he gained ini- 
znen.se fame .and popularity. His career of success, including 
a visit to America in 1820, was uninterrupted till .Taniiary, 
1825, when he became involved in a sc.'indal, w'hich, aft« r 
receiving judicial investigation, led to his separation from 
his wife and to his being driven from the Ixiards both at 
London and Edinburgh. From this time his dis.soIutu 
habits grew upon him until he became an habitual drunkard, 
and though he had been received upon the stage with some- 
thing like hi.s old popularity, his powers gradually failed 
until hii performances became little more than a faint re- 
ilectiuii of w'hat they had been. His last appearance upon 
the stage was on 25th March, 1833, when he attempted 
at Covent Garden to play Othello to his son’s lago, but ho 
broke down in the midst of the perfonnance and had to bo 
borne off the stage. Ho died at Richmond, 15tli May, 1853. 

Kean in his person was small hut well formed ; his f.aru 
was thin but hand.sorne ; his eyes and hair w*cro black ; his^ 
countenance in variety and intensity of cxpre.ssion was 
wonderful His voice in its upper tones was soinewl at 
harsh, in its lower tones it was soft and melodious. His 
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conception of character was true and original, and tho 
result of deep ^nd careful studj. For genuine comedy 
he had but little talent, but as a tragedian he stands among 
tho first rank of actors. (See “ Life of Edmund Kean,” 
by F. W. Hawkins, two vols., 18C9.) ^ 

Kkan, C11AUI.KS, sun of the preceding, was born at 
Waterford, Ireland, 18th January, 1811. He was educated 
at Eton, and when his father fell into ill health he adopted 
the stage as a profession, much against the wishes of the 
latter. He became popular in the provinces and paid a 
successful visit to America before be attained success in 
London ; but in 1838 he played Hamlet at Drury Lane 
with such ability as to gain for himself a place among 
tho tragedians of his time. In 1842 ho married tho 
actress Miss Ellen Tree, with whom he continued to act 
until his death. In 1850 he became lessee of the Princess 
Theatre, and acquired additional celebrity by the claborato 
and tasteful production of the masterpieces of Shakspeare. 
Ho attempted the parts for which his father had been famous, 
but while his impersonations displayed evidence of high 
intelligence and painstaking indnstry they never readied 
the height of his father's performances. In melodrama his 
succ'ess was mure complete, and of all bis parts that sus- 
tained by him in the** Corsican Brothers” was perhaps the 
best suited to his talent. He died at London, 22nd .January, 
1«G8. 

KSATS, JOHN* an English poet, w’os bom in Moor- 
fields, London, on the 29th October, 1795. Ho receive<l 
a chussical education at Enfidd, under Mr. Clarke, the 
father of Charles Cowden Clarke, the celebrated Shak- 
sperian scholar, and in 1810 was apprenticed to a surgeon 
at Edmonton. In 1815 ho removed to London to walk 
the hospitals ; and at London he made the acquaintance of 
Leigh Hunt, who formed a favourable impression of liis 
abilities, and was mainly instrumental in introducing him 
to the public. In 1817 he published a volume of poems, 
which fell unnoticed from tho press, though it contained 
the magnificent sonnet 011 Chapman's ** Homer,” one of the 
finest in the language. But it must be admitted it con- 
tained very little else of value. In 1818 he published his 

Endyinioii,” dedicated to tho memory of Thomas Chatter- 
ton. This poem was severely criticised in tho Quarter!;/ 
HevUir^ tlic bitterness of tho attack being intensified on 
account of the poet's connection with Hnnt, and it was the 
subject of a still more savage attack on the part of a 
writer in HlacIctawd^M Magazine, It was tho opinion of 
many of the friends of Keats, including Byron and Shelley, 
th.at the harshnc.ss and injustice of these reviews broke the 
spirit of the poet and hastened his death. The publication 
of the letters of Keats, however, hits shown that, unhappy 
as these savage attacks had made him, there was no foun- 
dation for this impression of his want of manly fortitude. 
In 1819 Keats began to suffer from lung disease, and tried 
the mountain air of the Lake district and of Scotland in 
vain. Returning to London, much depresseil, he had tho 
sorrow of witnessing the death, through consumption, of 
his brother Tom. Tho Siunc yoiir he made the acquaintance 
of Miss Fanny Brawne, a lady of great personiil attractions 
and talent, for whom ho conceived a passionate attachment. 
The intensity of this passion, added to the pressure of 
pecuniary embarrassment, aggravated tho symptoms of 
hereditary lung disease, and in the spring of 1820 he was 
taken so seriously ill that he believed himself to bo dying. 
He rallied, however, during the summer, and at the close 
of the year he resolved to try the climate of Italy as a 
last resort — his friend Severn, the artist, accompanying 
him. They went first to Naples and then to Rome, where, 
after some months of severe suffering, Keats died, 23rd 
February, 1821. He was buried in the Protestant ceme- 
tery at Romo, at a short distance from the spot where the 
dust of Shelley was afterwards laid. The pathetic line 
placed at his own reqaest upon Ids tombstone has caused 


many a tear to start to the eye of those who esalized the 
glorious promise and the less than half fulfilment — 

“ Here lies one whose name was writ in water 1 ” 

But though Keats did not live to sec the beginning of his 
immortality — though the puerilities of the first volume had 
been succeeded by the complete failure of “Endyrnion” to 
catch aught of notice save ridicule, the third volume of the 
poet had placed him at once in the very highest rank of 
English poets. Never was such a complete Iransfonnaiion 
from the chrysalis of ordinary versification to the bntterlly 
magnificence of poetry replete with gorgeous effects. This 
world-famous third volume of poems appeared in 1 820, and 
included ** Hyperion,” ** I.arnia,” “ Isabella,” “ The Eve of 
St. Agnes,” and the odes to the “ Nightingale,” to 
“Autumn,” and to the ** Grecian Urn.” With such literary 
splendours, sinning, if one dare use such a w'oni, through 
the superfluity of beauty, Keats' fame has increased, and 
must increase. What lofty height he would have 
attained to had he been spared we cannot tell. As it i<, • 
dying at twenty-five, with all that wondrous wealth of 
beauty ready to he bestowed upon riper and matnrer 
thought, his loss excites our iiitensest regret. *‘ Greater 
lyrical poetry ” (than the *‘ Ode to the Nightingale,” &c.) 

“ the world may have seen than any that is in these,” says 
Swinburne, his brother poet and generous rival in the quality 
of pure sensuous beauty of word and cadence, bnt, lie adds, 

“ lovelier it surely ha*' never seen, nor can it possibly see.” 

The “Life, I/.*ttcrs, and Literary Rcmaiiis of Keats” 
was published in 1848, in two volumes, by R. Monckton 
Millies (Lord Houghton), and the ‘‘ Letters of John Keats 
to Fanny Brawne,” with an introduction by Harry Buxton 
Forman, appeared in 1878, to the general rcgiet. They 
added nothing to his fame, and their publication was an 
unneeded yielding to public curiosity about a great man. 
Mr, Forman's edition of Keats’ works, with notes, &c., in 
four vols. (l/)ndon, 1883), htis superseded all others fur 
conipletencbs and accuracy. 

KEBLE, JOHN. M.A.. an emiiunt English divine 
and poet, was born 2.!>tli April, 1792, at Fairford. Glou- 
cestershire. He was the eldest son rd the Rev. John Kehle, 
vicar of Coin St. Aldwyn, near Fairft'rd. .:\iter being 
carefully educated by bis father, he w;vs sent to Oxford in 
1807. In 1810 lie obtained double first -chass honours, 
and in 1811 was elected fellow of Oriel. In 1815 he was 
ord.ained a deacon of the Cliurcli of England, .and priest 
the year following, but remained at (.>.xford as public 
examiner and tutor until 1823, when he returned to Fair- 
ford to assist his father in p:ustoiaI work. In 18*27 he 
published “ The Christian Ye.ir,” a collection of poems for 
the Sundays and holidays throughout the year, which was 
from the first received with inimeiise favour by the religions 
world. In 1831 Keble was elected professor of poetry at 
Oxford as siiccessur to Dean Milmaii, and he retained this 
olliee until 1841. The duration of Keble’s j)rofessor.ship 
marks .an eventful period in the hi^t»'ry i>f Oxford and of 
the Church of England, for it coveis the li^e and early 
development of the “ Tractarian controversy,” the results 
of which are still far from being eoinpleted. Keble was 
one of the earliest w’i>rkers in connection with this move- 
ment, with w'hieh ho remained identilied throughout the 
n'mainder of his life. In the excited state of political 
feeling which then prevailed the Established Church was 
regarded with great hostility by large masses of the popula- 
tion. It was also expected that its position would bo 
matcri.ally affected by the changes introduced by Catholic 
emaiieipatioii and the p.asxing of the Reform Bill. At the 
same time, within the church itself, there had arisen in 
tlie minds of many serious and thoughtful men a desire to 
see its spiritual influence extended, and a sense of dlss.atis- 
faction with tho Krastianism th.at was then so prevalent. 
These feelings had been quickened by the influence of the 
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Christian Year/* and they found public utterance for the 
tirst time in the assize sermon, on the subject of ‘•National 
Ajxistaey/’ preached in the university pulpit, 14th July, 
lho3, by Kehle, which was aftenvards publi.shcd. “ I have 
always/’ writes Newman in his “Apologia,” “considered 
and kvpt that day as the start of the religious movement 
of 1833.” Keblc >vas the author of four of the celebrated 
“Tracts for the Times” — Nos. 4, 13, 40, and 8‘J — and ho 
saw and approved the famous tract Na 00, wTitten by 
Dr. (now Cardinal) Newman, before its publication. In 
connection also with Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman he edited 
the Library of the Fathers, the publication of which was 
commenced at 0.\ford in 1838. Ho had married in 1835 
and settled at Hursley vicarage in Hampshire, of which he 
remained in charge till the end of his life. In 1830 .he 
publidied “ A Metrical Vei-Mon of the Psalter,** and in 184 t 
he gave to the world the rc-ults of his actixity as professor 
of pvtrx’ at Oxford in two volumes, entitled “ Priulcc- 
tiones Aead.emica'.” In 184t» he published his “Lyra 
Innoeeiitium,” and in 18ri3 liis “ Life of Ilishop Wilson.*’ 
He died at Rvuineinoutli. ‘ilMh March, ISdd, and was 
biirii’d in liis own churchyard at Hursley. In addition to 
the XX fibs lilt nticned, Kcblo xxas the author of numerous 
di'«]U’'>it:uns on tlieology and ecclesiastical politics, aiitl ; 
also i f tno volumes <•( sermons, and several works a 
simi! ir character have I'.'cii compiled from his papers and ’ 
pnbli^lied ^ij'.ee his il-ath. j 

It is. I'.owexer, as a poet ti.at KeMe xxill he eh.icHy re- 
meinbiud. m l few b • -hs have eMielsod the iidluer.co of 
his “Ci risti oi \e ir." Iha' n;- 1 -dy ..f Its versifieation, th.e 
pure g’.aoi s i f itx :i.aiid the uiiiuu it disj.hxsof a tine 
ptetie f.mey.alh'ii w ith c.nr.i and d< votional feeling, Isa,.* 
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h r.gitmlinally from one er.d to th.* other, and f»r a large .ship , 
fMls;^ts of two or more pieces of timber scarfed t<-getber ; 
at the extremiti'-s-, and is usually protected by strong iron 1 
binding. The libs of the .^hip spring from it «>!i each sid**, 
the stein and .stern-jKj^t at ec.ch end; it is in fact tlio 
backbone of the wlirde structure, and caiiies the xvhole 
w. igi.t of the* ship. 'IIjo xvord anciently signified, in Old 
Ki]L'I>h, a fomplete jrAi’/i, and we read of the bea-rovers 
inx.'vliiig England in ceo/s or keeh, 

'Jhe krtUon or kchon passes inside the vessel, from 
Mem to stem, as the keel does outride, and hs united to 
the hitter by l>olt.s which go through both, and through 
the flfior timbfr-'. In large ships two additional keelsons, 
about 30 feet lon^, arc bolted to tlie floor timbers, suffi- 
ciently near to one .another that the foot of the maiiiiiiast 
may rest u[K>n them. They serxe to relieve the bottom of 
the ship from the pre'^sure of that mast, and strengthen it 
against the upward action of the water. 


RXELlNG (or COCOS) ISLANDS, or tho Cocoa-nut 
Islands, ns tlio latter name implies, arc a ];pmarkablo group 
of coral islands of the atoll typo in tho Indian Ocean, in 
lat. 12“ 6' S. and Ion. 00“ 65' E, There are twenty- 
three^slands in all, of which tho chief are Horscbnrgh or 
North Island, Direction Island, Prison Island, Rico or 
Water Isl.and, South Island, and I/)ng, West, or Ross 
Island. The water separating the various islands is often 
very bhallow. Tho climate is temperate. The area of the 
group is about 127 square miles. Keeling Islands were 
first discovered in 1609. They are now nnddr British pro- 
tection, and included under tho government of Ceylon. 

KEEPS, in the feudal ages, xvoro strong toxvers in tho 
midille of any fortification, to which tho besieged resorted 
in the last extremity. They were similar to xvhat the elassi- 
e.al ancient.s called the citaihd, or inner fort, a term which is 
still applied to modern fortification. See Casti.k. 

KEHL, a town of Baden, on the Rhino, iininedialely 
opposite Stiassbnrg, having a population of 1600. It w.is 
r<*peatodly taken by the French, and fortified by Vauhan; 
hut its works were demolished after the peace of 1H15 — • 
(u'linersheim being fortified by tho Oerinanic Confederation 
in its stead. The toxvn is connected by a tine railway ami 
pa‘‘‘«enger bridge with Strassburg. Tins bridge was built 
in three parts — the centr.il one being fixed, whiKt that at 
eaeli end was linkable, and communication eonld tlins bo 
bioki-ii oil* sn«Ub‘iily without permanently injuring tlio 
biiilLTe. At the coiiniienccmentof tlic war between Franco 
.ind iicrinany in 1870, tho Germans wen; not, huwi mt, 
satiMud xvith this protection, but blew nj> tlieir purliMn i»f 
the ^lructure entirely. The town xvas afterwards almost 
lb•^troyed by shells from Strassburg, during the siege of 
lli.it eitv bv tlie Genivin**. 

KEIGH LEY or KEITHLEY, a municipal bHrou di 
and in nk* I't'ox n of VIngland, in tie* ctnnty vf Yoik, md 
30 nnb'i W.S.W. from York, stamK in a 'li'.*p v-illcv ,\\ ti •• 
jui.cli.m rf two streams, wbieb fall into the Aire, abniil 
mi'e to the N.E., where also the Leeds and Liverpool ('.le il 
t'.m^es.. It has .a station on the Midland R.iihxay. by \\1 itb 
it i'' 218 mill's fn;m London. The toxxn, x\ Inch lias !jcc. ’110 
a popnl»iii«, and very pio'ijierous place, is im'gnl.irly bnilt, 

; ii:i»''tly I'f stone, and contains good commeiclal huildiiig', .1 
I couil-lioufec, an ancient chnreli, rebuilt in 1878, and a tine 
' tb/tliio meclj.ii:i'’s’ institute and school of art. Woolli-ii 
and x\i istfd mannf.ictnrcs were early introduced la-n*. 
Tin* fil^^ Colt' II mill nas erected in 178t». There ai.* .1 
lai L.'*^ numbi r t-f cotton and wor-ted mills in .an«l about tlio 
toxvn. Haworth, tlie home of Cliarlotto Brontib tlw anllior 
i f ” dam* Lyi'*,” xvho with most of her family lies huri'-'l in 
it ^ cl.urclixanl, is (-ni* mib* distant. Graphic sk'-dchi-^ of 
tk!'. i.i iirlib'jurhood xvill he found in Charlotte Ilrontr’’, 
x\.»il.^, and al'O in Mrs. Gaskell's “ Life” of that noxi li-t. 
'I l.e population of Keighley in 1881 wa.s 25,245. Keigh- 
ley is known in the history of the Civil War as h.axing 
been the.vcfiic of an encounter, in 1615, between the king’s 
tro'ips and a division of the parliamentary .army iind«T 
ColoiM'l I-ainbert. Its name is derived from an old family 
calli'd Keiglib v. Tho town was incorporated in 1883. 

KEI'SER' REINHARD (1673-1739), would he in- 
teie^ting to an Engliahman, if from no other reason, by tho 
i f.iet that his fame as a composer and dip etor of /ipera 
' attiaeted Handel as a youth, so that he enrolled himself as a 
violini'it in Reiser’s band, and stayed there for three years 
diligently studying him ns the best model then available, 
and at length writing for him four operas of his owm, and 
officiating as assistant director and accompanist at llic 
harpsichord. -Tliis composer, whose reputation was so 
great and so well founded, as Handers condjie.t shows it to 
liave been, luas suffered unduly by the greater merits of his 
successors. In truth Kci.scr was the practical creator of 
German opera, though Schutz technically has a prior claim. 
UIs father was a good writer of church music at Leipzig, 
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and prronndcd Rclnhard well in all the then known subtleties 
of the art. Rcin^rd Keiser came as a youiij; man of twenty- 
one to Hamburg, and made a sensation altogether extra- 
ordinary by the way in which ho handled tho theatre 
orchestra ; and hero he stayed forty years, during which 
time ho produced no less than 116 operas, besides a large 
quantity of other music, especially some very fine oratorios. 
In the year 1709 he turned out eight complete operas, so 
great was his fiicility. His extravagance, however, kept 
liim continually in difiiculty ; and like most opera managers 
he found his failures outbolnncc his great successes. The 
characteristic of Keiser’s work, a little of which is still 
occasionally heard, is a fine vein of genuine melodic power, 
which explains tho secret of his great success in opera and 
of his attraction for tho young and ardent Handel. 

KEITH. The family of Keith is one of tho most 
ancient and historical in Scotland. The office of tho king's 
maiischal was attached to the lands of Keith in East 
Lothian; and in 1305 Sir Robert of Keith, hereditary mari- 
schal of Scotland, was justiciary of Scotland from the Forth 
to the Mounth, and sat in tho English council at West- 
minster as a Scotch representative. He commanded the 
Scotch cavalry at Bannockburn, and afterwards married 
a relative of Bruce. Through this alliance the Keiths 
acquired largo estates in Kincardineshire, and, by purchase, 
the sea-girt rock of Dunnottar, where they built a xastle, 
which they made their chief seat. The family was ennobled 
about 1 <158, and tho fourth carl nearly doubled his domains 
by marriage with the heiress of inverugie, and was reputed 
the wealthiest peer in Scotland. 'I'heso vast possessions 
passed to (leorgo, the fifth earl marischal, and founder of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, who succeeded his grand- 
father in 1681. His memory has been perpetuated mainly 
by his enlightened munificence displayed in the establish- 
ment of the above college. 

Kkitii, Gkou<;k, tenth Earl Jklarischal, oldest son of 
tho ninth earl, was born about 1693, and succeeded his 
father in 1712. He was attainted for his share in the 
rebellion of 1715, and with his brother escaped to the 
Continent. After many hardships and long wanderings, 
he found refuge at tho court of Prussia, and was appointed 
by Frederick tho Great ambassador to tho court of France, 
and afterwards to Madrid. While at the latter court he 
revealed to Mr. Pitt an important secret respecting the 
family compact of the princes of the house of Bourbon. 
This procured his pardon in 1759, and he revisited Scot- 
land, but in a few years returned to Prussia, where lie died 
in 1778, in the oighty-sixth year of his age. The title 
became extinct at Ins death, llis brother James, who had 
risen to tho rank of field-marshal in the Prussian service, 
closed a brilliant military career at the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen, fought betw(‘en the Pioissians and Austrians on 
the 14th October, 1758. King Frederick celebrated the 
virtues of bis friend in a poetical epistle. 

KEITH, a market-town and parish of Scotland, in the 
county of Banff, sitnated on both sides of the Isla, a tribu- 
tary of tho Deveron, lliat portion which is on tho right 
bank being formerly divided into tho Old and New Keith, 
but now known ns New Keith only ; that on the left bank 
is known ns Keith-Fifo. They are connected by two 
bridges, the oldest of which is used only by pedestrians. 
The town is nearly a mile from tho station, and is 20 miles 
W.S.W. of Bauff, on tho Great North of Scotland Railw.ay, 
and 596 miles from Loudon. It is surrounded by hills, 
and is for tho most part built on a regular plan. It has a 
public hall, erected in 1873, an hospital, built in 1880, a 
parish church, a Free church, a United Presbyterian church, 
an Episcopal church in the Gothic style, and a Rmnau 
Catholic church — all of which have been erected within 
tho'prcsent century. The last has a fine altar-piece, pre- 
sented by Charles XII. of France. Tweed and blanket 
monafactorios, a distillery, a brewery, manure works, and 


an agricultural implement manufactory supply employment 
to the inliabitants. Ihe famous “ Summer ^ve Fair” 
is still held, but is now comparatively unimportant. The 
population of the parish, of which a sm.all portion is in the 
county of FJgin, was 6396 in 1881 ; of the town, 1196. 

There appears to bo evidence tliat the town existed as 
early as the twelfth century as“(jeth.” In 1645 Montrose 
appeared before Keith for the king, hut withdrew without 
fighting ; five years later he passed through as a prisoner. 
In 1745 a skirmish took place betwecMi the forces of the 
Pretender and those in the royal serxicc, in which the 
former had the advantage, and carried off l.'iO prNoners. 
James Ferguson, the celebrated natural y>hilosoph('r and 
self-taught astronomer, was born near Keith ; the only 
school he ever attended was one in tho town, ami th.it only 
for three months. His “Autobiography” is well known. 

KEKKOPS. Sec Ci:rKnrs. 

KEX.1.0WAY ROCK is the name applkil to an 
impure calcareous sandstone foniiing one of the m«Tnberh 
of the Oxford Oolite. At Filey Bay in Yorksliire it 
about 30 feet thick ; it extends into Lincolnshire and re- 
appears in Wiltshire ; but in the Midland counties it does 
not exist as a separate formation. It is abundantly fossil- 
iferous, being specially rich in ammonites of sut'h species 
as Avimonites callocieimisf, goictrianus^ inodiolarix^ &c. 
Ancylocenus also occurs, Belltmnites oweni^ and the 
lamellibranchs Avicula incerjuiecilfis^ Grgphtea bllohata^ 
Wsides many other forms; of vertehr:it«*s, fiOies such as 
II}bodus, Ix-pidotns, Pycnodus, and reptih-s of the saurian 
kind, such as Icthyosaurus. Megalosaurus, l‘Iei<;iw,inrus, &c. 

KEIiLS, a \ery ancient market-town of Ireland, capital 
of the county of Meath, situated 10 miles N.W. from Navan, 
near the south hank of the Blackwater, and on tlie Kells 
extension of the Navaii branch railway, 36 miles N.W. from 
Hublin. It contains a sessious-houM*. a handsome RoniAn 
Catholic chapel, an ancient church with a round t«»wer 91» 
feet ill height and cr«.<ss in the cimrcliyard, and an ancient 
stone cross, at one time us»-d .as a part <J the gallow4, 
richly carved, in the centre of the town. There are also a 
union workhouse, fever ho'^yiltal, market-house, two hanks, 
and some manufactures of lace. The princip.al proprietor 
is the Marquis of lI«-adfort. whose seat is in the impiediate 
neighbourhood. There is something very imposing about 
the entrance to Kells — the spacious .and well- wi'oJcil 
avenues, the wide stieets, avionied with old trees and ter- 
minated by the veniTable church and handsome Roman 
Catholic chapel. At the weekly inaikt Is considerable quan- 
tities of produce are dispo-ed of. Thi- population in 1>81 
was 282U. Kells, anciently called Cttiuaunus, and later 
Kenli.<, the “ head foit,” is a very old town, a synod having 
been held here in 1152, and a castle erected on tin* site of 
the market-placo in 1178. Here, also, was a monastery, 
^ome remains of which still exist, and are called St. Columb- 
killc's House, from the name of its reputed fouudrM-. 

KELP, the fused ash obt.ained by the ineiner.ition of 
certain of the commoner forms of seaweed. It is produced 
on the wild shores of tho Hebrides and tlie we^t of holaiul, 
{uid on the coa^t of Britt.iny. Thoiv are two well-marked 
varieties, called drift-weed kelj> and eut-weed kelp. Tho 
former is made from the .soaw eed thrown up by the storms on 
the coast, and is in»*stly derived from Ltminaria digitata or 
Laminaria stvnophgla^ known as ** tangle" and “ bardarric." 
Tlie latter is obtaineil from seaw eed cut in the lochs or ou tins 
shore.*!, and consists of Lnciis miculosuf^ Fuens nodosmt^ 
and Fitcus serratus^ gencraHy known .as “ beach wiMck.” In 
either case tlie seaweed is dried on the shore and burnt in 
rough kilns, built of stones, until the ash runs into a kind of 
slag. At one time this substance was the principal source 
of carbonate of soda, and formed a trade of considerable 
importance, especially in the Highlands. At the beginning 
of this century it realized Je20 to X22 per ton, .and the 
Hebrides alone produced 20,000 tons per annum ; aud as 
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the cost of proiliiction did not exceed £2 per ton, it added 
considcrAbly to the wealth of the Highland lairds. Soon 
after this period the importation of barilla commenced, and 
for the twenty-two years ending 1822 the average price 
had fallen to £10 IOa per ton. The duty was then taken 
off barilla, atid the price of kelp fell to £8 10.<. In 1823, 
on the removal of the salt duty, it fell to £3, and in 1831 
to £2 per ton. Carbonate of soda was now being largely 
made by the I-e Blanc process from salt or chloride of 
sodium, and the alkali M’orks became formidable com- 
petitors, and soon superseded kelp altogether as a source 
of soda. Up to 1845, however, it was still used to 
a small extent in the soap and glass factories .of Ghis- 
gow. As, however, it seldom contained more than 4 
per cent of soda, and often less than 1 per cent., it must 
alwa\s have been a very expensive source of that important 
alkali. Al»out 18-10, however, the manufacture of icnline, 
broiniiio, and potash salts was commenced from this source, 
and in 'consequence of the high price of potash was for 
some years very romuiierativc. Ah»mt twenty years after 
this, however, the industry received another blow in the 
discovery of potash and br(*iTiine in the German Stassfurth 
mineral, which speedily reduced the price of |V)tash to a 
tliird. and that of bromine to a tenth, of the fonner value. 
More recently tlie in.innfacturc of iodine from the caliche 
of Tern has aKo reiluccd the price of iodine, and kelp is 
again an iinproduetive and languishing indu^try. In 
former \ears, when kelp was employed as a source of soda, 
the cut -weed variety, burnt at a high temperature, was 
thU required; for the maiinfacture of iodine, however, this 
is of little value ; the drift-wced alone now used, and it 
should be burnt at as low a temperature a^ possible. Un- 
fortunately the kelp burners .stick to their old ways, .and as 
a riMilt half of the iodine is generally V(*]atili2e(l, .and the 
kt-lp is a iTudf product <»f little \a!ue; it is also largely 
adulterated with sand and atones, which are easily incor- 
rated N\ith it when in the fused st.\te. 

* In a new method of burning the se,awced was 

introduced by .Slaiiff.rd, which has been in successful opera- 
ti( n since that time in works built in the islands of Tyree 
and Xt'ilh Ui't. The seaweed is carbcnilzed in close 
retorts, and con\erted into charcoal, wliich retains the whole 
of tlie iodine and salt«. The other products are tar, gas- 
liquor. from which animrinia is recovered, and gas used to 
light the works. This method requires expensive works at 
c.ich place. Hut more recfiitly firu-thcr process, i)f more 
■'eijei.il application, has been patented by the safne chemist. 
In this process all the commoner varieties of seaweed can 
he n>e<i. The plants, air-dried, are treated with carbonate 
(f .«oda in solution, which leaves only the cellulose nndis- 
solved ; the solution is precipitated by sulphuric acid, when 
A new substance, called algin, is thrown down and filtered 
off; the solution being evaporated to dryness and carbon- 
izeil forms the kelp fcub->tilute, and contains all the iodine 
originally present in the weed. The cellulose <^an be used 
in paper-making. The insoluble algin or alginic acid i.s 
very like horn, and forms a good snhstitute for it. When 
<ii-'olved in .soda, it forms soluble algin or alginate of soda, 
wl.ich is an extremely gIutinou.s substance and much re- 
.•^^‘^nbles albumen, and can be substituted for it in sizing 
hihri< s, or a.a a mordant in calico printing. Kelp is at 
f rt-f-nt a .small article of commerce, but it represents in 
'^■av^fcd a raw material of cnormou.s extent, and which is 
at tit almost entirely unutilized. 

KIX'SO, a burgh of barony of Scotland, in the county 
of ]lo.xburgli, 11 miles north by east from Jedbargh, on 
the iKuth bank of tbe Tweed, which receives the Teviot, 
just eppo.sitc the town. It consi.sts of several strcet.s con- 
verging on an op#'ti square, and extending along the Tweed. 
The old house.**, with gables to the street, have very generally 
given way to riiore modem buildings of freestone, rcKifed 
with slate, giving to the place a very handsome appearance. 


The situation is strikingly picturesque, the environs beanti- 
fnl, and the town itself one of the best in Scotland of its 
size. There is a handsome town-house, a corn exchange, 
a parish church, said to be remarkable for its ugliness, a 
quoad tacra Established church, which for some years 
belonged to the Free Church, two Free churches, two 
United Presbyterian eliurchcs, a Baptist cbnpcl, and n 
Boinan Catholic church, numerous scliools considering the 
size of the town, a valuable library, a museum, and the 
usual commercial establhshmcnts. The town has ali^o a 
fine public park of 8 acres. Among many institutions and 
societies may bo noted the Border Union Agricultural 
Society, .and tbe Horticultural Society, the shows promoted 
by both of which have attained more than local celebrity. 
The racecourse is considered one of the finest in Scotland. 
The cliief industries are the manufactures of tweeds, plaid- 
ings, and blankets, coach-building, cabinet work, upllol.^tery, 
fishing-tackle manufacture, agricultural machinery making, 
and iron-founding, but the town deriv’es its chief commer- 
cial activity from its retail trade. The bridge over the 
Twc*ed is the first in* which the elliptic arch was employed. 
It is 494 feet long, and its five arches have each a span of 
72 feet. The population of the parish in 1881 was 5236 ; 
of the burgh, 4687. The famous Abbey Church was fimndetl 
in 1128 by David I. for Tironensian monks, and endowiil 
with immen.se posses.sion.s and privileges. It.s form i.s that 
of a Latin cro.ss,and it affords a tine specimen of the Saxon or 
Early Kormaii style of architecture. Its ruinous state i.s 
owing to its having been occupied as .a place of security by 
the to\vn<»people in 1545, and in consequence having been 
battered down by the English under the Earl of Hertford. 
The parts now remaining are the north and south aisles, 
each having two round towers, with two side.s of the central 
tower, now only 91 feet high. The thicknc.ss of the lower 
vvjills h 5 J feet. The pillars are clustered ; the arches 
circular. Part of the ruin served as Ihe jjarish church 
from 1G49 till 1771, when it was deserted, from the idea 
of insecurity, for another place of worship, Kelso was the 
first provincial town in Scotland tl)at introduced the print - 
ing'prc.s.s. The first edition »{ Scott’s “ Miii.strt*lsy of this 
Scotti.sh Border ” was printed in Kelso by .Tames Ballan - 
tyne, who afterwards brought the typographical art to high 
perfection in Edinburgh, where he carried on the printing 
bu.sinp.ss in partnership with Scott. 

Kelso, anciently known as Calkou or Calvhnuy was 
originally a kind of suburb to the burgh of Roxburgh, on 
the oppo.vite bank of the Tweed. But the foundation of 
the .abbey g.ive it a more iin|[x>rtant character; and on the 
final de.striiction of Roxburgh, in the fifteenth cr.*iitiiry, its 
inhabitants transferred themselves thither. Ko traces now 
remain of the burgh of Roxburgh, and hut few of its castle, 
though the latter w,a8 for centuries one of the most iivjport- 
ant Border fortre.‘ises. In 14b0, .Taine.s II., having taken 
the town of Roxburgh and demolished it, laid siege to the 
ca.stle, during which he wa.s killed by the bursting of a 
cannon. The queen, attended by her infant son .Taine.s III, 
encouraged the b<*siegcrs, and in a few d.ays the fortres.s 
wa.s compelled to surrender. It was then destroyed ; 
since which time it ha.s remained in ruins, though partially 
repaired by the English, under Somerset, in 1547. SfK>n 
after the Refonnation, the lands and possessions of the 
abbc*y were conferred on the ancient abbey of Kerr of Ce.«»s- 
ford, in the hancls of whose descendants, the family of 
Roxburgh, they still remain. Kelso has repeatedly suffered 
from conflagrations and floods, not in the warlike times 
merely, but in pacific, as in 1 086 and 1738. 

KELT S, an d KUTXC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE. The Kelts are an ancient stock of 
tho^ great Aiyan family of nations. The ignorant con- 
fusion of the Roman alphabet between K and C, as shown 
in the article on those letters, has caused tbe Keltoi 
(KfXrei or KiXrm/) to figure as Celta in Latin, and hence, 
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tlirou;;h our English rendering of the L'ltiii, as Ctlti in 
our own tongi^. The corresponding error in speech, 
n.'iincly, the absurd alteration of the hard Ijitin c into 
tlie s-sound usual with ourselves before e, Wiis not possible 
to the Homans. To avoid miscalling these people Selts^ 
therefore, a return to the original Greek spelling has 
become impcriitively necessaiy, and is now practically 
universal. The point is by no means a trivial one, as 
at first sight it ‘might appear; for the Greeks give the 
Kelts three names, and use them indiscriminately ; these 
names arc KiXro/ (or KiAra/)i r«X«T«i, and TaXXoi^ 
niid the T^tiiis I^tiiii/.e these into Cello;, Galatee, and 
Galli. Now it is quite evident from the Greek, what is 
not at all evident from the Latin (if be the pro- 

iinnciation adopted), that these names are mere variations, 
and scholars have been led from this to seek for and ulti- 
mately to leave little doubt of the identity of race of the 
Kelts, the Galatians, and the Gauls. In the article Gaul 
this point is carefully worked out, and the curious history 
of the great Gaulish or Keltic invasion of Europe and of 
Asia Minor traced from the dim records yet remaining, 
'riie earliest wave of this Keltic invasion was the people ‘ 
wo now call Gaelic^ this term being a modern Scotch ! 
corruption of Void'd or Vaedhil; and here we probably , 
liavo the oiiginal form, or something like the original form, : 
which the Greeks at various times imitated with their I 
Keftai and Galatai. It is further suggested, and the idea , 
is luminous, that the original of /Celt yet exists in German i 
in the softened form of J/eld^ warrior-hero; and this w-ould 
correspond well with what we know of the similarly derived i 
names of many other nations. On this showing Kelts would ' 
signify the “Warrior-Nation,” a finely conceived, dignific<l, ] 
and appropriate title. i 

The Keltic people, from their homo in Central Asia, 
d.ished upon Europe in many waves. [See Gaui«J They ^ 
drove before them the dark-eyed, small-statured, rouml- j 
headed people whom they found in the laud, and who yet | 
exist probably as ]3as<iues, &c. They themselves were j 
fair-haired, possibly reddish-haired, blue-eyed or gray- j 
eyed, long-headed, tall and muscular. After the first | 
Gaelic Kelts had settled in the west of Europe, as Gaels 
or Gauls, &c., a fresh wave of kindred folk, still fiercer 
warriors, called Cymry and in Gaul fell upon them 

from the cast, and drove them in all directions, north, 
west, and south. The Gauls of the Continent were diiven 
into Spain (Kcltihcri or Celtiberi), into the north of Italy, 
into the north of Greece, and into Asia Minor, by the 
j»ressuro at their back of the powerful Cymric Itclga*, who 
occupied Nortlicm Gaul all along the coasts and into 
Hrittany. The Cymry in Rritain drove the (laels before 
them into Ireland and Scotland, and tliemselves occupied 
wliat is now England and the Lowlands of Scotland. 
Tliese all-conquering Cymry fell before the Homan dominion, 
.and became, as “ ancient Britons,” p.artly civilized ; losing 
their ancient fierceness they eventually fell an easy prey to 
the English invaders from the coasts of the North Sea 
and the shores of the Elbe, and but a scanty remnant 
exists in Cumberland, Wales, and West Wales (*.e. Corii- 
»vall) — of which only the Welsh portion now retains its 
original tongue. Meanwhile the Gaels, untouched by the 
enervating yoke of Home, preserved their fierceness of 
manners. They arc the Piets and Soots, so terrible in our 
early annals ; and to tliis day they speak their primitive 
speech in the two great dialects of Gaelic (Scotch) and 
Erse (Irisli^. 

The dificrencos of language between the two great 
branches of the Kelts are considerable enough to make ns 
feel that a very long period must have elapsed before the 
Cymric wave broke in upon its Gaelic predecessor. Fuiui.a- 
mentally the same, they have diverged somewhat widely 
in particulars, and knowing how slowly such divergences 
arise this discrepancy points (like unconformity of strata 


with the geologist) to a great interval of time ^nd a great 
separation by distance between the two branches. For 
instance, comparing Erse with Welsh (as representatives 
respectively of Gaelic-Keltic and Cymric-Keltic) we find 
the evidently more* ancient hard ^-sfiund retained in Erse 
and lost in Welsh, where p replaces it — kethir (or ceithir)^ 
the Erse for “four,” becomes pedvmr in Welsh. (It is curi- 
ous to compare the Latin version of the word quatuor 
with the first of these other two ancient variations, and 
the Greek tessares^ or in the dual-form p'mvres^ with the 
second. It is from the Greek-Welsh side we get our old 
J'nwer and modern four^ and from the Laiin-Krs»* side Uiat 
we get our word quarter; and yet at the out*>f*t few would 
suppose that “four” and “quarter” were tin* f-amc word 
in origin.) Another difference is the softening of tlie old 
heavy 6-sound into thns the Irish and Scotch rnouTitains 
are Benn^ while the Welsh are Penn (Cumbria and Corn- 
wall yield many pens also, as Penritli, Penrhyn, <Slc.) So 
also the sign of sonsbip, the Irish and Scotch innr. or 
probably mncch^ with a final guttural sound, becomes the 
liglit labial sound map in Welsh, and later on the initial m 
is dropped. MacDermot and Macbeth are the exact cor- 
relatives of Ap-.Tenkyn. The antique roots are kept in 
Erse (as iech^ house) which are lost in Wel^h (/t, liouse); 
and tlie declension of the noun and other interesting par- 
ticulars yet existing in the older Gaelic hraiich liave alto- 
gether died out in the younger Cymric. 

The continental Br don tongue is very rlo»ely akin to the 
now extinct Cornish form of the British (Cymric) speech ; 
and according to inquirers into the ancient speech of the 
Belgsc of Belgium and Northern France they also should 
be linked with this dialect, thus powerfully con-oborating 
the view of the second inburst of Kdfs in the form of the 
Cymric branch, driving the Goidilic or Gaelic bianeh in all 
directions before it. 

There is a remarkably fine body of Keltic literature. 
The very numerous Erse writings have been happily pre- 
served to us by the late survisal of Ihe tribal system, each 
tribe having its clan of bards who perpetuated the ancient 
legends and injths in the ft>rm of hi'^^■)ry. An attempt at 
eliminating the his-torical elennnt frciin this liteiature is 
made in the historical sectitm of the article Ihki. \xi». 
[See also Irish I.itekatuu.k.] The rest of the Erse lit- 
erature is made up of valuable scraps of glf.««.es or trans- 
lations, accounts of ancient Keltic laws (Breboii Ians), epic 
poems, and religious works; l)ut miforiniintely the .accounts 
of the great Keltic religion of the Druids are wry meagre. 
The accounts of Druidism found in ti e WeUh literature are 
later inventions and quite untrustworthy. 

The Srotch-Gaelic contributions to this literature are 
not Pictisli, but Erse in a modified form. This is due to 
the ancient Irish or Scots having hecome a literary people 
on their conversion to Christianity, and having carried 
the love of letters with tlirni on their missionary expedi- 
tious to Scotland; the Scots of Ireland thu.s gave their 
name to the land of the Piets — Alba, or Caledonia, .as it 
Imd been called; and while C.ilod«>nia now took the ancient 
ii.ame of Ireland — Scotia — Ireland itself came to be called 
lerne or Erin. Not a trace of juire Picti.*.!! sur\ives, but 
the Erse of Scotia, used as it wa** by Piets as their literary 
l.anguage, came to have a Piotish llavonr, and it is this 
modified Pictish variety of Ei'^c which we call Gaelic. 
For a long time Iri.sh bards and poets with their copious 
literature held sw.ay in Scotland also ; but when, in the 
fifteenth century, the Irish bards began to decline, a race 
of Gaelic poets sprang njl, and the Gaelic dialect rose to 
literaiy importance. Mr. .Tames Maepherson collected 
some scraps of this poetry in the last century, .and tht v 
were BO much admired th.at ho wove a larger collection, 
which on the strength of his success he had proceeded to 
make, into a considerable series of poems, which he called 
tlie poems of Ossian, and published as a translation. There 
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was moro of Macphorson than of Ossian in it, and on his 
publication of the painfully made up Gaelic “orishwl” the 
patchwork was easily detected. [See OssiAX.] Had Mac- 
pherson been a true student we might have known more 
about Gaelic literature than we now do’; unhappily, when 
the opportunity existed for yet preser\’ing it, the man was 
not there to seize it. 

The third collection of Keltic literature is older in most 
part than the few scraps wo have of Gaelic, but cannot 
approach the antiquity of the earliest Erse remains. The 
most remarkable point about this Welsh literature is the 
unique style of composition, called the triail. There is a 
considerable collection of Welsh triads, and the rule pervad- 
ing them seems to be a grouping, for the sake of better 
remembrance in a sort of proverbial fashion, three things 
connected by some common attribute ; as “ three orna- 
ments of a village — a book, a well-trained singer, a black- 
smith in his forge.” »>uch dim glimpses of ancient British 
history as we possess are largely preserwd in this form; 
the triads of Arthur and his knights are perhaps as old as 
the thirteenth century. Tlie poetic literature of the Welsh 
is very extensive. ^lueh of it is attributed to poets such 
as Taliossin ^^ihe Splendid Forehead) .aiul MeiHii, who arc 
aiJeired to have lived in the tifth century ; but it is now 
generally admitted that wliate\er the age of the poems 
originally, they are in their present fonn not earlier than 
the twelfth century. While, therefore, there are a few 
mythological poems, the vast mass i.s undoubtedly Christian, 
and is due. no doubt, to early monks. 3Iucli would ap- 
pear from inherent e\idence to have been of the tenth cen- 
tniy or earlier, handed dowm by tradition and committed 
to writing in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Theie 
is a considerable body of twelfth-century poelrj' whose 
.authors are known to us, and ainoiig it the poems of 
(rwalcLinai arc especially notew’orthy fur a very tine ap- 
preciation of the l^auties oi indure. A >ery famous, ami 
deservedly famous, collection of Welsh medisval tales in 
prosp was made by Uidy Charlotte Guest in 1841), and 
published in three volumes under the title of the “ Mabi- 
iiogion,” though the title of Mahiwuji strictly is limited to 
four of thc^e tales, lliey form a cycle of legends, full of 
the ancient Keltic mythology, and mixed with later myths 
of Arthur, king of Britain. Besides these there are a 
number of old chronicles or ** Bruts,” a fov lives of British 
Christian saints, some grammatical books, and some old 
lM>ok.s oil music which still await a competent elucidation. 
The induence of the Keltic literature has been considerable 
upon English poets, as Chaucer, Spenser, Sliakspcare, who 
adopted its legends and its vague and beautiful fancies as 
tney reached them from intermediary sources, and worked 
upon them till they grew into the masterpieces of our 
Ti>ngae. Even in our own day our greatest yjoet, in his 
’• Idylls of the King,” has spent his best years upon these 
ancient themes. Thus though in itself our British fore- 
fathers have bequeathed to us no work of momimental 
excellence, they have been the cause of insjiirations of 
iinp<.‘rLsbablc t/cautv. 

KEBCBLE, CHARLES. a member of an illustrious 
family of actors, being brother of .John Bhillp Kemble ami 
of Mrs. Siddons, was born at Brecknock, on tlic 25th No- 
vember, 1775. Ke was educated at the Homan Catholic 
f.'oilege of iJonny. In 171)2 he obtained a situation in the 
post office; but so strong was his predilection for the stage, 
that he fiofiii threw up his employment ; and after a few 
appearances at private theatres, made his debut in public 
at Sheffield, as Orlando in “As Vou Like it.” In 1794 he 
was engaged at Drury Lane, and in 1797 at the Iluyinarket. 

Charles Kemble played successfully for a lengthened 
period the widest range of characters of any actor of the 
age. His Ma/:dutT, Aufidins, Cassio, Jjicrtes, Alcibiades, 
Henry V., Antony, and On stes were true jiersonificutiuns 
of historic character, as represented by a majestic form, 


an impressive countenance, and a full-toned commanding 
voice. He also engaged in dramatic aut^iorship. For a 
short period he was the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and in 1882 visited America witli his daugliter 
Fanny. In 1840 he accepted the office of examiner of 
plays, having closed his career as an actor in the April of 
the same year. He died on the 12th November, 1854. 

Two daughters of Chm-les Kemble attained distinction. 
Fuancks Annf. Kkmiilk, known as Fanny Kemble, and 
later as ^Irs. Butler, was born in 1809, and made her 
tirst nppi^iranee on the stage os tiuliet in 1829 under 
her fatiier's management. She became very popular 
as an actress. In 1882 she accompanied her father to 
America, and married Mr. Butler in 1885. 8hc was 
divorced from liiiu in 1839. She is best known to the 
present generation by her poems, her “ Kosidenee On a 
Georgian l*lant:ition ” (1803), and other books. While on 
the stage she played in a tragedy of her ow’U, “Francis 1.,” 
which had considerable success at the time, but which did 
ngt stimulate her to further dramatic exertions. Her sister, 
Adki.aide Kkmiilk, born in 1810, was singularly gifted 
as a singer, and won much favour tirst at Venice and then 
el^ewh^•re on the Continent. Kecalled to England by a 
severe illness of her father, she appeared upon the London 
opera stage in her favourite part of Norma, and at once 
achieved a most brilliant success. Unhappily for art, 
though possibly far happier for herself, this great artist 
retired after two short years, on becoming the wife of Mr, 
Frederick Sartoris. Mrs. Snrtoris publislicd some cbanii- 
iiig books and essays. She died 0th August, 1809. 

Kemhi.k, ,Toiis Mm-iiKLL, an emiuent Aiiglo-Sax<iu 
(Old English) scholar, son of Charles Kemble noticed 
abt)ve, was born in London in 1807. Ho was educated 
at Cambridge, where he took his B.A. in 1830. While 
an undergraduate he travelled in Gennany, where ho 
married the daughter of a Gennau professor and en joj ed 
the friendship of the brothers Grimm, of Ast and Thiersch. 
After taking his degree he commenced a series of researches 
in Old English literature and history, and in 1833 ho 
published the poem of “ BEOWULF,”with a preface, gloss;iiy, 
and translation. In the years 1839-41 he published his 
important “ Codex Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonici,” many of 
the charters printed in which had been discovered by him- 
.sclf. His most important work, however, was the valuable 
“ History of tlic Saxons in England,” two volumes of which 
ucre issued in 1819, but which was never completed. 
He w.as making preparations for the issue of two more 
volumes when his career was closed by death at Dublin, 
2bth March, 1857. 

Kkmuls:, Joiix Piiii.ip, elder brother of Charles, 
was horn 1st February, 1757, at Prescot, in I.aucushirc. 
His father, Mr. Roger Kemble, was an actor and manager 
iff a provincial theatrical company. He was oducateil 
partly at tht> Homan Catholic seiniiiary of Scdgelcy Park, 
ill StaHbrd^hire, and afterwards at the English college at 
Doiiay, in France, whence at the age of nineteen ho returned 
to England, and made his appearance in the character of 
Theodosius, in the tragedy of that name, at Wolverhamp- 
ton, 8th .Tanuary, 1778. Two years afterwards he was a 
regular member of the York company. On Tuesday, 30tli 
of September, 1783, Kemble made his first uppearaiiee 
in London at Drury Lane, in Hamlet. In 1790 he became 
manager of that theatre. In 1803 he purchasc'd for 
£24,000 a sixth share in the Covent Garden Theatre 
from Mr. Lewis, and became manager of that establishment. 
Ill 1808 Covent Garden was destroyed by lire ; and on 
the opening of the new theatre in 1809, under Kemble's 
management, an advance in the prices of admission to the 
pit and boxes gave rise to the well-known O. 1*. (Old 
Prices) riots, during which the tragedian was personally 
and grossly insulted whenever ho appeared upon tlio stage. 
On 23rd June, 1817, he took his leave of the Lunduu 
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audicncCf and soon afterwards retired to the south of 
Franco, finally •taking up his residence at Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, where ho died, 2Cth February, 1823, aged 
sixty-six. Kemble's talents, both as an actor and a 
manager, were of a very high order, his lino taste and 
classical acquirements being perceptible in every effort. 
He is by common consent considered among the greatest 
of English trape actors, and probably more would be found 
to give him the very highest place than those who would 
unite in favour of any other modern tragedian. In society 
he was an accomplished gentleman, and to the last en- 
joyed the respect and regard of the noblest and wisest in 
the land. 

KSMMAYE, a sort of truille which forms the chief 
vegetable food, while it is in season, of the Bedouins and 
Wahabis, and is a favourite dish also of the people of Syria. 
It li€\s about 4 inches under ground, and as it grows and 
enlarges it thrusts the earth upwards in a little hillock; 
sometimes the camels stumble over such little monticules. 
'I'he Arabs dig it up and l>oil it iii milk (or water) to a 
paste, butter is melted and poured over it, and the mass 
eaten hot. There are three sorts of kemrnayc, each of a 
diffcn'iit culuur — black, white, and red — all alike resembling 
the tniHIu in appearance and composition. 

KKM'PIS. THOBCA8 A, a celebrated devotional writer, 
was born in 1370 or 1.380 at Keinpcn, a German village in 
the diocese and principality of Cologne. His father w’as 
a poor liard-working labourer, and liis mother kept a little 
school for the younger children of the village, both parents 
being persons of exemplary piety. The family surname 
was Hammcrkeii (I^t. Malleolus^ little hammer), the 
name by which Thomas is commonly knoum being derived 
from his biithplace. Thomas at an early age displayed 
Mich a devotion to learning that his parents resolved to 
make him a scholar, and when he was but twelve years of 
;ige he w.as sent to a school at Deventer, which had become 
celebrated as a place of education. Here he came in con- 
tact with the Brethren of the Common Life, a society of 
monastic nij sties who chiefly employed themselves in the 
work of educating poor schohirs, in works of practical 
benevolence, ainl in the copying of JkiSS. Thomas w'as 
introduced into the society by his elder brother John, who 
iiad become a canon of the monastery of Wiiidcsheiin. and 
uho recoinmended him to Florentius, its highly ^e^pected 
head and superintendent. Florentius received him with 
great kindness, assisted him in his studies, and discerning 
the siirple earnestness of his character advised him to 
adopt tlio monastic life. After seven years’ training at 
DcM iitcr Thomas settled, in the year 1399, at the Convent 
of Mount St. Agues, near the town of Zwolle, where his 
})rother .Tolm was the first prior. Thomas passed five 
y(‘ars os a novice, in the sixth he assumed the habit, professed 
the vows in 1*107, and was crdaiiicd a priest in 1413. 
He was chosen subprior in 1425, and was aftcrw'ards made 
stew'ard or trcasuier ; but for the latter oflice he proved “ too 
.simple in worldly affairs,” .and ho obtained leave to resign 
it. In 1448 ho w.as again elected snbprior .and retained 
the office until his death, which took place 8th August, 
1471, at the age of niiicty-ono or ninety-two years. He 
is described as being low in stature, of a ruddy but brown 
complexion, and with bright brown eyes. Ho had a high 
reputation mnong his colleagues for sanctity .and learning, 
and though a man of a geni.al ami kindly disposition, his 
love of retirement and meditation, and his indifference to 
external affairs, made him remarkable even among a .society 
of monks. The monastery w’hicb he joined was a poor one, 
and the monks endeavoured to earn their bread by working 
as copyists, Thomas being very skilled in this work and 
devoting to it a large portion of his time, lie also composed 
numerous original works, which include sermons, letters, 
manuals of asceticism and devotion, books for children, and 
a few liyinns. His abiding monument, however, and the 


one work which has presen’cd his name, is Jhe famous 
treatise “ De Imitaiione Christi.” This celebrated devotional 
work has been more widtdy read in the Christian world 
than any other book save the Biljle, and with the same 
exception no book has been translatcMl into so many lan- 
guagesj ancient and modern. Concerning it, Dean Milinan 
observes that “ in it is gathered and concentrated all that 
is elevating, passionate, .and piofoundly pious in all the 
older mystics;” but he .also points out its liinitations: “'its 
sole, single, exclusive object is the purification of the in- 
dividual soul. . . . Thatwliicli distinguishes Christi- 
anity . . . the love of man, U cnliiely left out.” 

(“Latin Christianity,” vol. vi. pp. 482-H Ij. With the exenp- 
tion of the fourth book (which relates to thf emiiarist, and 
is based upon the doctrine of the real pres -nce), tlii* “ Imi- 
tation” has been used as an aid to religious life by ('llli^ti.lns 
of all denominationc. 

Up to the year 1C04 tlie authorship of tlii> woik w.is 
almost universally fiscribed to Thomas ii Kciiipis, but in 
that year a controversy arose upon this point which after- 
wards assumed immense proportions. As we h.ive already 
observed Thomas & Kempis was a diligent transcriber of 
the w’orks of others ns well as an original autliur, and many 
schol.ars have maint.ained that in sending forth the “ Imita- 
tion” he w'as merely transcribing the woik of .inotljer. 
Starting from this assumption the authorship of tliis book 
has been claimed for over twenty different persons, and 
the controversial wotks written upon the subject would 
form a large library. Among this great number of supp'>si*d 
authors other than 'Ihomas ii Kempis the cl.tiins of John 
Gerson, chancellor of Paris (13»J3-1P29)» John Ger‘-en, 
a mythical Benedictine abbot of Vercelli. l»ave received tlip 
largest amount of support. Bnt though the contro\er&y 
is by no means settled (an English book on tliis subject 
W'as published in 1877 and an elaborate German wi^rk in 
1880), the balance of e\idenef*, botli internal and external, 
seems to incline unmistakably in favour of Tlioiiuis a 
Kempis. (See “The Autlu-rsliip of the De Imitatiuiie 
Chiisti,” by Samuel Kettlewell, London, 1877.) 

KEN, THOMAS, an Kngludi bishop, ]>oet, .uid theo- 
logical writi r, was born at Beikh.unpstea-l. .1 iily. H)37. He 
was educated at Winchester and New C«»llege, Oxfonl, .and 
in IGOG was appointed to the living c-f Brixt«<n in the I-j’ip 
of Wight. In 1609 he became prebendaiy of M ineln.j't*'!' 
.and rector of Woodh.ay in H.impshire. In 1675 lie xj'.htd 
Italy and Koine in company with I/a.ik Waiti>n. and .after 
hi.s return he w.as appointed chaplain to Chailes II. At 
Winche.'itiT he was requested to rcciive Nidi Gwum into 
his liuu.se during the king's \i.Mt, but he refu'sed anti told 
the king ho would not do it for his kingdom. Charles 
respected his fidelity and appointed him in 1 \ to the 

bishopric of B.ath and Wells. He attemled Ch.aile^ when 
he lay upon his deathbed, and he was with the Duke of 
Monmouth when tiie latter w'as brought to the .vaffuld, 
III 1688 Ken w.as one of the seven bi.-^iiops who were com- 
mitted by James II. to the Tower, Init in 1689 he refused 
to take the oatli of .allegiance to William and Mary. In 
consequence he was deprived of his see. Bishop Kidder being 
appointed in bis stead. Ken publicly protested against 
his deprivation, and then quietly relireil to Longleat iu 
Wiltshire, where he continued to re.«‘ide until his death, 
19th March, 1719. h.iving firmly declined to be ndiistated 
when the j»ri>pi»‘*ition was made by Queen Anne. An exem- 
plary pa.stor .and bishop he also enjoyed during his lifetime 
a high reputation as a preacher ; but his works, consisting 
of poom.s, sennon.s, .and theological treatises, which were 
published aftorliN death (fourvols., 1721), :iro now mostly 
forgotten. His “ Alorniiig and Evening Hymns,” howewr, 
are univers.ally known, and these .alone would, in the words 
of Dean riumptre, give him “a clfiiin on the grateful re>er- 
enco of all English-speaking Christians.” (.‘^ee .alsv> the 
“Life of Bishop Ken,” by J. L. Anderson, London, 1853.) 
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KKN'DAXi or KlRKBY-KXNl>AIt» a market- town 
and inniiicipal borough of England, in the county of West- 
morland, is the largest and most important town in the 
county. It is situated in the midst of productive orchards, 
chictly on the slope of a hill rising from the right or west 
hank of the Kent, 22 miles S.S.W. of Appleby, and 252 
N.W. of London by the North-western Kailway*. One 
princijvil thoroughfiire, a mile in length', runs nearly par- 
allel to the course of the river, which is spanned by tliree 
stone bridges ; another street, branching from this, leads to 
the northernmost of the three bridges, and connects the 
town with a suburb on the cast bank. The houses in the 
principal thoroughfares are built of limestone and xx)ofed 
with blue slate, and have a remarkably clean and iioiit 
appearance; many of those in the narrow lanes opening 
into the main streets are old structures, of rough stone 
pl.i''tered. The Chnicli of the Holy Trinity is chietly of 
liothie character, and remarkable fi»r its iinnsual width. 
The most ancient portion dates from the tliirteeirth century. 
The town also contains several other places of worship, a 
town hall, two hospitals, a graininar-scliool, mechanics’ in- 
stituti(‘n. and a nnisonin. On the east side of the liver 
are si*mc ruin< of the old eastle of the barons of Kendal, 
which was the birthplace of Catharine Parr, one of the 
ijneens of Henry VHI. The Cattle- How, or Castle Law 
Hi!!, an ancient earthwork, is on the west b.ank, almost > 
directly opposite the castle. On the summit stands an 
olvlisk erected in commemoration of the Kevolutioii of 
1 **88. Considerable manufactures arc carried on at Kendal 
».'f linscys, horse-cloths, carpets, hosiery, and wt*olleii and 
^^orsted gf^ods generally. 'Ihere are also large hrewenes, 
tanneries, and iron-foundries, some marble works, and tijc 
making of the liNh-hooks, clug<, comb'*, and other small 
article*; employs many hands. Kendal was made a market'* 
town by lici.i .'‘0 from Kii-hard I., and became, by the settle- 
ment of the Ploinings, unde'* a certain .lohn Kempe, in the ^ 
leigu of Edwaid III., the seat of a c< 'Usiderahle maimfac- ; 
tuu* of woollen cloths (^anciently known as Kendals). It 
is still a very hu^y and prosperous place, with a large 
weikU market for corn and piovi^ions. It has a station 
on tlie Lme.ister and Carlisle Kailway, and the I^inraster 
Canal terminates in the town. The innnieipal borough is 
divided into three ward.-, and governed by six aldermen, 
one of whom is mayor, and eighteen conneillors. Kendal 
was formerly a parliainentarv borough and returned one 
member to P.uli.iment until 188.'». Tlie population in 
18x1 was 

K£N'ILWOBTK (i*.e.. Kenulpli's worth or dwelling- 
placf' ', a iiiaik*'t-town of England, in the county of War- 
wak, 08 miles from London, c'*nsi‘-ts principally of one 
I' ng street, extending nearly a mile along the road from 
Co\«-ntry to Warwick; anotln r street leads towards the 
ca'*tle, and near tliis ro.a<i is the parish tliurch, which is 
dedi«:ated to St. Nicholas, and lias some remains of ancient 
nchitecture, es[>ccially a tine and inueli enriche<l Norman 
f nlrance arch, in the Tower part of an old tower, which is 
.‘■nrmounted by a spire <»f inon- modern d.ite. St. John’s 
Church is a neat snbhtantial building, erected in 18.V2. 
There is an ancient .stone bridge over a brook flowing into 
the Avon. The most interesting object, however, is the 
castle, tie* ruins of which arc extensive. It was built by | 
GeolTrey dt* Clinton in the reign <»f Henry I., and after j 
having hoen possessed by three of his descendants, reverted 
to the crown, Henry III. then bestowed it on the great ' 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, by whose son it was 
held during the Karons’ War as an important centre of 
operations. After the death of the earl at Evesham, it 
was besieged by the royal forces in 1218, and captured. 
It was next conferred upon the king’s younger son, Edmund, 
earl of I^eicester. In the reign of Edward 1. it was the 
scene of a mapiiflcent tournament, at which 100 knights 
displayed their prowess. It afterwards passed into the 


hands of John of Gaunt, who made large additions to the 
fortress. It became the property of the^. crown on the 
accession of his son, os Henry IV., and remained a royal 
appanage until conferred by Queen Elizabeth upon her 
favourite, Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, who expended 
in the improvement and embellishment of the castle and 
its demesnes £ti0,000, or at the present value of money, 
j £500,000. Hero he entertained Queen Elizabeth in 1560, 

I 1508, and 157 5 ; on the last occasion with a splendour 
which has become familiarized to every reader by Scott’s 
picturesque description in hU romance of “Kenilworth.” 
For seventeen days the queen was entertained at a cost of 
£1000 A day, with every variety of entertainment that the 
carl’s fancy could devise and his wealth carry out. The 
c.astle was dismantled after the Civil War, and at the Kes- 
toration Charles II. granted Kenilworth to I^awrenre Hyde, 
afterwards Earl of Kochester, from whom it has descenJfd, 

I by marriage, to the Villers family, now represented by the 
; Earl of Clarendon. The ancient abbey, whose ruins date 
from the same period as the castle, also belongs to this 
nobleman. 

The princip.al portions of the e.astle, the outer wall of 
which inclos&s an area of seven acres, arc the gallery 
tower, the great gate-house, the keep or Cnssar's lower, 
the strong or Mervyn’s tower, where, according to Seott’•^ 
inwel, was Amy Kobsart’s chamber during lier visit to 
Kenilworth while the queen was being entertained — though 
in truth Amy Kohsart as she appears in the novel is a pure 
creation of the novelist’s imagination — the great hall (I'.H) 
feet by 45). the white hall (50 fi-et by 25), and the stately 
range of Leicester’s Buildings. The gateway is in good 
picseiTation, and eminently picturesque. The inhabitants 
of Kenilworth are principally employed in tanning and 
comb-making. The population at the census of 1881 
was 4150. 

iUCNNl&T RXVmt. Sec Hf.rksiiiui:. 

KEN'NXCOTT, BBNJAMXN, an eminent Hebrew 
scholar, was born at Totnessin Devonshire, 4th April, 1718. 
He c.a!ne of humble parentage, his father being iinister of 
a charity school, and at an early age Benjamin was ap|M)in tod 
his successor. His industry in the pursuit of learning 
induced some wealthy friends to subscribe a sum sntlicient 
' to send him to Oxford in 1744. Here he published, while 
I an undergraduate, a dissertation on the “ Tree of Life," 
and another on “The Oblations of Cain and Abel,” which 
' jirocured him the degri*e of B.A. a year before the usual 
time. Soon afterwards he was elected a fellow of Exeter 
College, took liis M.A. degree in 1750, and in 1707 was 
made keeper of the KadclifTe Library and D.D. He was 
afterwards maile canon of Christ Churph and rector of 
Culham. He died .at Oxford, 18th September, 1785. 

Kennicott's name will always lie remembered in con- 
nection with the stqdy of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament scriptures, to the investigation of which he de- 
voted thirty years of patient lal>our. He was one of the 
first to indicate the true condition of the text in the hands 
of scholars, and in the face of much opposition he succeeded 
in raising a fund for the purpose of obtaining collations 
of all the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. known to bo in 
existence. I'he assistance of many English and European 
scholars was obtained for the work, and Keiinicott himself 
laboured from ten to fourteen hours a day in the under- 
taking. The results were published in the celebrated 
Oxford edition of the “ Hebrew Bible ” in two vols. folio 
(1770-78), in which the text of Van der Hooght was taken 
os a basis, and the difTercnt readings collected from 015 
MSS. were printed at the bottom of tlie page. Kennicott’s 
other works were two dissertations on “ The State of the 
Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament ” (1753 and 
1759), a “ Dissertation on the Samaritan Pentateuch,” a 
short “ Introduction to Hebrew Criticism,” and also some 
sermons, letters, and pamphlets. 
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KEN'SmOTON GARDXNS. one of the public orna- 
mental parks of J!.ondon, lie on the west side of Hyde Park, to 
which they form an excellent adjunct, though quite distinct 
in character. Intended only fur the pedestrian, they are 
conspicuous for presenting one immense and almost con- 
tinuous mass of shade, beneath the noble avenues and 
clumps of fine old trees. King William III. bought the 
gardens, which at that time only occupied 26 acres, ad- 
j(»iiiing a palace known as Kensington House. Queen 
Aiinc enlarged them to 56 acres, and Queen Caroline to 
their present extent, by taking 300 acres out of Hyde 
I’ark and forming the Serpentine out of a serves of ponds. 

A magnificent monument, in memory of the late lamented 
Prince Consort, was erected during the years 1866-7C, 
on the south side of Kensington Gardens. The funds were 
partly raised by public subscription, and partly voted by 
the House of Commons. In Kensington Palace, u plain 
and irregular building of red brick, William 111. and his 
queen. Queen Anne, and George II. breathed their last, and 
there her Majesty Queen Victoria was born. 

KENT, a maritime county of England, is bounded N. 
by the estuary of the river Thames, E. by the German 
Ocean and the Straits of Dover, S. by Sussex, and W. by 
Surrey. A detached portion of the parish of Woolwich in 
Kent, about 400 acres, lies on the north side of the Thames. 
The greatest length of the county, from east to ^est, is 
about 64 miles ; the greatest breadth, north to south, is 
about 40 miles. The area is 1570 square miles, or 
1,001,984 acres. The population in 1881 was 977,585. | 

Islanth^ tj-c. — ^The northern part of the 
county, along the estuary of the Thames, is skirted by a 
line of marshes, which are vciy extensive near the junction 
of the Thames and the Medway, forming a portion of the 
Isle of Grain. Eastward of this island lies the Esle of 
Sheppoy, extending about 10 miles by 5, the surface of 
whicli is laid down for the most part in grass, hut the 
upland part on the northern side produces good corn. 
The marshes terminate east of the Swale, and the coast 
again rises to some height in clayey cliflfs, which extend 
past Herne Bay and Ueculvor nearly to the Isle of Thanet. 
In this isle, which occupies the north-eastern corner of 
the county, and was formerly separated from it by the 
Stour, the chalk cliffs commence, and continue along the 
whole line of coast to Pegwell Bay, which is the boundary 
of the isle to the south-east. The North Forehand is a 
]>rojcction of the Isle of Thanet, due east of Margate. 
The ehalk cliffs of the so-called island are succeeded by 
the low shore of Pegwell Bay, which continues to Walmer 
thistle near Deal. Hero the chalk cliffs recommence, and 
continue round tho South Foreland to Sandgate, present- 
ing many lofty heights near Dover. From Sandgate the 
coast begins to decline until it forms the extensive tract of 
Romney Marsh, which ends on tho borders of Sus.sex, at 
Wincholsea. Opposite Deal lie the Goodwin Sands, the 
channel between which and the Kentish coa.st forms the 
well-known roadstead of the Downs. 

Tho Downs, which arc about 8 iniles in length and 6 in 
width, and vaiy in depth from 4 to 12 fathoms, are a safe 
anchorage in mo.st winds, and .are the general rendezvous 
of shipping leaving the Thames for the Channel or return- 
ing homeward. To the north of the Downs lies a smaller 
roadstead immediately contiguous, called “ The Small 
Downs.” The name is derived from the dutteSj or saud- 
licaps, of tho Goodwins and the shore. 

Surface and Geo/oyy.— Kent is on the whole a hilly 
county. The chalk range of tho North Downs enters it 
<in tho west side from Surrey, and runs nearly e;ist through 
tlio county, being cut by the valleys of tho Darent, the 
Medway, and the Stour. Many of its hills rise from 400 
to 600 feet in height; and the range tenninates on the 
coast between Folkestone and Walmer, where it forms a 
mass of white cliff, the “ white walls of Albion." 


The district between tho chalk and the canary of tho 
Thames is, for tho most part, occupied by plastic clay, 
which immediately overlies the chalk, and is again overlaid 
by the London clay in tlie Isles of Grain and of Slieppey, 
in the shore near Ilceulvcr, and in oHier parts of the county, 
including Shooter's Hill. 

South of the North Downs tho chalk marl and greensand 
crop out, and cover a belt of land which skirts the chalk 
throughout the whole extent of the county from west to 
east. South of this belt lies another oci-npied by the 
Weald clay, about 5 miles in width ; and this is hoiin<Iod on 
the south by a belt of Hastings sand. The Weald of Kent 
was anciently an immense forejjt (the ancient Ajidredes- 
weald\ inhabited only by deer and hogs. The gn*ater 
part of it has, however, been gradually cleared an<l Inought 
into cultivation, though it is still interspersed nniiif^r- 
OU.S oak woods and groves of beech. 

Hydrography and Cmnmunicfilions , — The northern 
boundary is fonned by the Thames, to the ha‘«in of which 
nearly the whole county belongs. The other princijial 
rivers are the Kavensbourne, the Darent, and the >Iedway, 
which flow into the Thames ; and the Stour and the Bother, 
which flow into tlie'sca. The lengths of the rivers are 
about as follows: — The Raven sbournc*, 10 miles; Darent, 
20; Cray, 9; Medway, 60; Edrn, 16; Tei.se, 17; Beult. 
20 ; Stour, 45. The Medw.ay is hy far the most important 
of these; it rises near East Grinstead, and flows pa.st 
Penslmrst, Tonbvidg* . Yalding, Maidstouc, Rochester, and 
Clmthain, to the Thames at Sheerness, The tide flows np 
to Maidstone Bridge. Ships anti hirge cannot 

ascend above Rochester Bridge. Below Roclastcr the 
estuary gradually expands to a cmsiderahle >\iilth, and 
forms ail important hai!)oiir for the British navy. Numer- 
ous arms of the riv»*r or creeks penetrate tho marshes, 
which spread inl.iiid to a considerable extent from the 
b:mks of the river. As higli :is Rochester it i.s under the 
conservancy of commis^iioners. Its upper course embraces 
a succession of be.'iutiful scenery. Tlie Stour has its rise 
in the chalk-hills; it iiows north-north-east past Canter- 
bury, when* it becomes n:i\igal>le, and in tin* lower part of 
its Louise di\ides into two braiicho'^, the Greatrr and th«* 
Lesser Stour. A branch, ajiciently called the ll 
scp.arate(l the Isle of Thanet from the rest of the county, 
but h.as long ccascd to have a di'^tinct chanml. 1 1 
w,ati*rsof the Les^-er Stour haw hct n einployt-d h*r jiurpost s 
<»f irrigation, and ln*i!Cc* this hr;uich is l()ng«*r n-tvigahh-, 
hut .Miiall craft a.sccnd tho (ii cater Stour as high as Canter- 
bury. The former falls into the estuary of the Tliamcs at 
Rcculvcr, the latter into the Engh.-'h Clianiitl at J'egwi-ll 
Bay. 

Kent has a most abundant ste.am tratlic from Ramsgate, 
Marg.ate, Sheerness, (iravesend, Grecnliithe, Krith. Wool- 
wich, and Greenwich, to London; from Dowr to Ostend, 
C.ahais, and Boulogne; and from Folkosttine to Boulogne. 
The South -luistern, North Kent, and the Londi ii. Chatham, 
and Dover Railways, with their bianehes, ti averse the 
county. 

Climate and Agriculture . — The climate of Kent is in 
general mild and genial. 'Ihe soil may be divided into the 
gravel, chalk, and clay', which produce, where they mix in 
due propoitions, an extremely f«*rtile Jo:im. The alluvial 
soils along tho Thames and Medway', .and in Romney 
Marsh, pHuluce some of tl;e richest inarsli pastures in the 
kingdom. 

Throughout I lie whole county the clay may be said to 
predominate, and the mode of cultivation generally adopted 
is th.at w’hicli suits the strongest soils. On the hills, how- 
ever, chalk and gravel are tho main ingredients of the 
surface soil. 

The products of Kent are more varied than those of any 
other British county, and, owing to the drier cHmatc, 
generally superior in quality. WTieat, barley, and other 
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p-ains, turnips, clover, &c., are of the finest growth. The 
county also pro<luci*s several crops which are peculiar to it, 1 
such .as canary and radish seed, grown chiefly in the Islo i 
of Thanot. Other seeds are likewise raised fur the Lou- ] 
don seedsmen, such as spinach, cresses, and white mustard. 1 
Kidney beans are cultivated to a eonsidenablo extent in. the i 
i.ci'hbourhood of Sandwich, and from 10 to 20 bushels 
\ er acre are produced. Woad and madder wore foriiuTly 
iiu're commonly cultivated in Kent than they are now; ( 
the foreign, being raised at a less expense, h.as driven the ( 
Kentish out of the market. Hops, though grown largely 
in other counties, form an almost typical Kentish industiy-. 

In those portions of the county whicli are suited to their 
cultivation immense numbers of .acres are annually planted 
as hop gardens, the more thickly, perhaps, as the line of 
demarcation ns to where a hop will and will not grow is so 
curiou.sly marked. Even within a miles the chanacter 
of the hop plant ditVers very considerably, so much so that 
certain \ery limited district.s .are much more valuable for 
their kilo nil }Mds and qualities than others. The Maid- 
stone district is the richc'-t and most prolilic, and especially 
that part to tl:e south lying betwoLii M'ateriugbury and 
Paddock Wood. The hop country extends north-cast as 
far as KiMO'-ljain, and from thence to Canterbury and 
Wingli.im. bcvt.nd whicli, towards the cast or south, no hops 
aic scon, wliile ijeveiioaks appears to mark the l>ouiidary 
on the west. 

There is comparatiN ely but a small proportion of grass 
land in Kent, if wc except the vlu-ep downs on the chalk 
l.iiis and the inirshe*!. Ih'innty Maish, which well 
known Kr the ruhness of jts gras-;, contains about -1 1.000 
acres ; on the boriiors of the Stour arc 27,1*00 ; and along 
the Medway. Thames, and Sw,dc about 11,501) more, on 
which a gicat number of sheep are roared and battened. 
The rioinnc\ bre«‘d is noted for its long wo<iI. 

AccMiding to the udicial ngricidtural statistics published 
in IfeSO there were ToO.nijO acres — or about seven-tenths 
of tlie entire are.a — under cultivation iu tliat scar. Corn 
w.is grown on 210.000 acres; gretii crops on 5)0,000 acrc'*; 
hops on 44.oon acres; .and 350,000 acres were devoted to 
permamnt pasture. 

The dairies of any consequence in Kent arc few’, and no 
cheese is made except for dome>tic consumption. The 
number of cattle iu the county in was 75,01)0; of 

sheep, l.OOO.ooo; and of pig**, 70,000. 

In that part of Kent which is nc.are.st to London there, 
arc many extensive gardens. Great quantities of pease 
are cuJthated on the line of road from London to Koches- 
t»'r; and .apples, pears, plums, and clK*iTii-» are grown in 
♦'xteiisive orchards for the .supply of the I.ondon markets, 
'llie cultivatir-n of filberts is pcculi.ar to Kent, and carried 
on with peculiar success in the iieighlx^ui hr»od of Maidstone. 

Tliroughout the county agriculture is in an <advaiiccd 
.^tate. 'J he estates are feinall, owing to the Saxon custom 
({ gavelkind, whh h is still maintained here, and by which 
tl.c lands of a father dying intestate are divided among all 
tiic sons alike. 

There arc sevcial important paper factories on the Darcnt 
and the Medway, as well a.s corn, oil, .silk-printing, and 
giiupowder ndlls^ in the county, and shipbuilding is exten- 
carried on on the sea-board. There are two important 
rr )ai dockyards situated within the county, Chatham and 
M.fcnie'-**. 

'I here are still some extensive woods in Kent, but they 
are diiniuisliing every year; and the produce of bark and 
timber is much reduced from its ancient amount. The 
demand for hop poles has caused more attention to be paid 
to underwood ; and some of the coppices which are well 
managed give a sufficient return to prevent their being 
converted into anable land. 

Hiitory and Atitiquitiejt, — The name of this connty is 
•opposed to be Keltic, and Dr. Guest identifies it with 


Caint^ or the open country. For richness in memorials of 
the early inhabitants probably there is no county in Britain 
more valu.ablo than Kent, as from its position it naturally 
received the first shock of the visits of strangers, whether 
friendly or otherwise. Of British remains there arc not a 
few iu the shape of Ccaiiips and sepulchral stones, such .as 
Kit's Coty House, near Aylesford, and the stone circles 
and avenues between it and Addington. The curious chalk 
excavations at Crayford and Hartford, although inoro 
obscure, are generally thought to be of British date, and 
ns they are called locally Dane.s’ pits, they are probably 
connected in some way witli the invasion of the Danes. 
It is known that they were worked a.s chalk-pits in the 
time of the Romans; but as that people notoriously utili/.ed 
the existing resources of all countries which they conquered, 
it is probable enough th.at those excavations were (»f earlier 
date. No portion of Euglaiul played a more important 
part than Kent in the Roman times ; it wras the sceiuj of 
Oapsar's first attack; and iu most of the subsequent inva- 
sions it lay, from its proximity to the Continent, in tlio 
track of the invaders. There were Roman stations at 
Reeulver, Richborough, Dover, and Hythe; and roads from 
C.antcrbury to these places ami to London by the ruad 
called Watliiig Street. Richbriroiigh Castle, near Sand- 
wich, is the liutupite of the Romans. The walls fonn a 
p.iralIelogram, but that i»n the eastern side has disappeared, 
and probably fallen into the Stonr. The area witliin the 
walls is 5 acres. A quarter of a mile from the south-west 
angle of the castle lie the remains of n Roman circular 
.amphitheatre of about 70 yards diameter. Many portions 
of the Brito-Roman Watling Street coincide with tho pro- 
H*nt high road from Loudon to Canterbury. 

In tlie Saxon invasion Kent was the scene of intore.sting 
events. The brothers Hengest and Horsa landed in Peg- 
well Bay, probably about 446 or 440, though Kemhlo 
and I.appcnbcrg impugn the authenticity of this historical 
incident. Ha>ing received a grant of the Isle of Thanct, 
then insulated by a channel of some width, they received 
accessions of strength from their countrymen at home, and 
were soon involved in hostilities with the Britons. Many 
irruptions of tho Jutes followed, and many battles with 
the Biitens. In 752 Kent was sulijeet to Mercia, being 
the first established kingdom of tho Snxoii Heptarchy. In 
823, after the successes of Egbert, it became a subordinate 
part of the West Saxon empire, commonly fonning the 
appan.agc of the eldest son, or heir-apparent, of the King 
of Wes'-ex. During the reign of Ethelwulf in Wessex, 
and of his sons in Kent, the latter kingdom was repeatedly 
attacked by the Danes, and down to the time of the Nor- 
in.ui Ccinquest this county was seldom free for any con- 
siderable period from their incursions. 

At the great battle of Hastings the men of Kent formed 
the vanguard of the Anglo-Saxon army. At tho outbreak 
of the War of the Roses in 1451 Richard, duke of York, 
encamped near Hartford, where he fortified himself. 
Henry VL made Blackheath his headquarters. In the 
Civil War a severe battle was fought at Maidstone iu 1648, 
hi which the Parliamentarians, under Fairfax, obtained a 
complete victory, lii 1667 a detachment from the Dutch 
fleet under De Ruyter sailed up the Medway, and in de- 
fiance of the forts on its banks succeeded In bui iiing iiiany 
vessels and a considerable quantity of stores. 

Of ancient castellated edifices the most remarkable are 
the ca.stlcs of Rochester, Dover, Leeds, Chilhnm, Tonbridge, 
and Westerhanger, to which may be added the manorial 
mansions of Penshurst, Knolc, Hover, Allington, and Cob- 
ham. Leeds Castle, partly modernized, is surrounded by 
a broad moat ; tho entrance is by a stone bridge of two 
pointed arches, and througli a deep gateway in good pre- 
servation. Another gateway, whicli defended tho entrance 
of the bridge, Is in rains. Hever Castle, tho seat of the 
Boleyns, is surrounded by a moat ; tho entrance gateway 
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is flanked by round towers ; tbc inner buildings form a 
quadrangle inclt^ing a court. Chilliam Castle was a Nor- 
man structure, of which the keep is the only part now 
remaining. Of Westerbangcr the principal relics are the 
outer walls, with the towers of the north and cast sides. 
Penshurst Place is one of those castellated dwellings that 
immcMliatcly succeeded the baronial castles of a more 
troubled period. The principal buildings fonn a quad- I 
rangle inclosing a spacious court, and comprehending a 
hall, chapel, and other apartments. Knole is another 
extensive and inagniflecnt mansion; the principal buildings 
form a capaeious quadrangle, and are in the castellated 
stylo. The greater part is of the fifteenth century, but 
some portions arc yet older. 

Of monastic remains the principal arc St. Augustine's 
Abhiy at Canterbury, Aylesford Priory, St. Radigund's 
Abbey, lu’.ir Dover, the abbeys of FavcThham and Malting, 
the priories of Tonbridge and Folkestone, and Bo\lcy 
Abbey, near ^laidslone. Resides the cathedrals at Can- 
terbury and Rochester, the most interesting ancient church, 
pprhaj)s, is that of Barfreston, between Canterbury and 
Dover. 

KENTISH FIRE, a term used to designate fervent 
and rej«*ated rouinis of applause awarded to orators at 
public meetings. It owes its origin to the No-Pojmtv 
meetings wliich were hold in Ktait to jn'Otest agaiiist the 
pasring of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, ly28-2r<. 

KENTISH RAG is an impure calcareous grit that I 
occurs near the base of the lower grceii'^and in Kent; it | 
le^t^ on the Atherticld clay, is fossihf<a‘ou.s, and from it a j 
go(.d building stone is ohtainsd near Maidstone. I 


KENT'S CAVERN, a famous bone cave it^ the neigh- 
bourhood of Torquay in l)evonshire. Here a regular series 
of deposits is recognized. The first consists of fragments 
of limestone, followed by a black mould, the remains in 
which are those of species still existing. The cave earth, 
granular stalagmite, and lilackband have yiiddcd bones of 
the hysena (whiclp made the cavern its home), rhinoceros, 
gigantic Irish deer, red deer, bison, wild bull, in.nnmoth, 
badger, cave bear, grizzly bear, lu-fjwn bc.ir, cave lion, fox, 
reindeer, Afachairodm laiithnu (the great sabre-triothed 
tiger), glfttton, and man. lii the cr}-t.dlii'e stalagmite 
and the breccia the remains, with the o.ftj.tiou f)f a fow 
feline teeth, arc only of bears. Hence in il..- Hii:-hi-tory of 
Kent's Cavern the time of the deporiti'.n oi tl.c f-avo c.nih, 
with that of the granular stalagmite and lii-- iil u.k'oa’nl, 
is called the llya*nnine ]H'riod ; that tic* t’ vriaHini* 
stalagmite and the breccia the Uirine ptri wl. Ih.lii '. -d 
man's handiwork have bc( ii found in both li'*" • f d< pf it'. 
The flint and chert implenimts of tlie ll\a-’inii.e p'ii«-i 
are ovoid and lanceolate; and there liavc al'o fa - n iMi.iid 
I hone implements in the cave earth, including a nr file and 
har]ioon-<. The implements of the Ursine period, Kriuch 
more rndclv formed, aie <*\clnsivelv tjf Hint .and elicit. 

KENT'S HOLE is tlic name fif one of the earliest 
discovered Bjink Cavils in r.nglaiid. It oicurs near 
Toujiiay in Devon, ami in it were found tli#» bom s of th'- 
rhimpcrfs, hor'^e, ox, liMi i-lk, r-indeer. of licai*.. hvicna". 
Wolves, bi^^idc'. of n. uiy orin r .inimals a*" i-i it- d with tlio 
relics r.f NeoliUiic C.\*. i.-mi n. 

KENTUCKY. . n- >i il.- Uii’tfl - .r N-.i't!' 
America, otU dn' and N. ’ -t.. . 1:1 



Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


between 82^* and 80® 30' W. Ion, It is bounded N. by Ohio, j tuoky are covered with mountain ridges and high hills. 
Indiana, and Illinois, from which it is separated by the , None of the summits of those mountains appear to attain 
river Ohio; E. by Virginia; S. by Tcuiiessee; and W. by j the height of 3000 feel above the sen. The highest range 
the Aiississippi, which separates it from MissonrL Its ; is that of the Cumherlind Mountains in the south-f.ist. 
greatest length isalKiutdbO miles, and its greatest bre.*idth : To the west of the hilly region lies an upland region, which 
about 170 — area, 87,G80 square miles. The population ' extends to about 80'* W. Ion. The surface is undulating, 
in 1880 was 1,648,599. 1 but it is intersected by numerous river beds, which are 

JSurJace , — ^Tho south-eastern and eastern parts of Ken- * from 100 to 300 feet below the surface of the plain. The 
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soil is of the finest quality. Limestone is the prevailing 
rock, ami forms many caverns, sink-holes in which streams 
disappear, producing much romantic river-cliff sceneiy. 
The famous Mammoth Cave is the largest of the caverns,* 
and is regarded as one of the greatest wonders on the 
American continent. It has been traced 10 miles in direct 
distance, and contains open arotis unsifpportcd by pillars 
2 acres in extent; the length of all the galleries and cham- 
bers has been estimated at 40 miles. It contains lakes 
and running water, which is known to discharge through 
a subterranean passage, and at last to roach the open air 
at a loner level. These waters are inhabited by several 
fishes and amphibious lizards of peculiar species, colourless, 
and without eyes, or having the organ in an undeveloped 
state; the lizards have both lungs and gills, adapting them 
to either mode of life. There are also the blind li.^h and 
other creatures similar to those in the Indiana Cave — in all 
seventeen species. t?alt springs abound, and large quan- 
tities of salt are made from them. The soil .around these 
springs is impregnated with the mineral, and is much 
resorted to by wild animals, which lick the mud ; it is in 
"uch **. licks" that the skeletons of g'gautic extinct quad- 
rupeds are chiefly found in the west country, the animals 
hrtving been doubtless ** mired when resorting to the 
springs, as often happens to the buffalo at the present day. 
The most western portion of the state is divided between 
the Bcurcns and a country which is partially hilly.* The 
Barrens are in the south-west, between Green Kiver and 
Cumht rland River. In their natural state they are gene- 
rally destitute of trees, and resemble the prairies or savan- 
nahs which occur north of the Ohio. Though this tract 
tlocs not deserve the name uhieh it bears, it is of inferior 
fertility \\hen compared with the upland legion. 

J/t;t/r>>^rtrph ^. — Along the northern boundary runs the 
Ohio, uliieh receives all the huger ri\ers that drain Ken- 
tucky. The most eastern is the Sandy River, which 
^epai.ites this state from a pait of Virginia. It flows in a 
northern diicction, and has a course i f about 250 miles. 
The hr.uuhcs of the river Kentucky rise in the c.astcm 
part of the state, and form by their uiiii'U a considerable 
stream, which first flows north-ue''t, then west, and at last 
nearly due north. Its course is about 280 miles, and 
though very rapid, it has been made navigable for steamers 
throughout 2fiU miles. Giceu River rises in the western 
di-tikts of the upland region, and flows west; north-west, 
and north to the Ohio. Its course is 2JS0 miles. Cuiii- 
lx.rland River rises in the eastern part of the state, and 
flows Wf-it and south into Tennes 5 t?e, uhere it inake.s a 
large bend, then re-enters Kentucky, and fluws north-west 
to the Ohio. It is .'ibove oOO miles long. Licking Rii'er 
and .Salt River are also of c<»ri''iderablc size. The river 
Tennessee flows only abfjiit 70 miles through Kentucky. 

Climate, FrnducU^ q c. — TliC mean annual temf^eraturc 
of Kentucky seems to be about .30^, or 6" higher than that 
of I.ondon; but the differences in the cxti ernes of he.at and 
rold are mucli greater, 'ihe climate is considered healthy, 
except near the Mis.si.ssippi ; the winters are geiu'ially mild 
and humid. Wheat, tobacco, and hemp arc the staple 
j.’.odncts; but Indian corn, r\c, oat.s, barley, buckwheat, 
t!ax, and pcitatoes arc also cultivated. Horses, cattle, 
bacon, b^ef, j*r>rk, and d.airy piroducc are largely exported, 
'ihe breed of liorses is greatly valued throughout the 
Li.ion, 'Ihe forest* support iriillion.s of swine, and there 
is .^bun-iaiit pasturage for a]ino.st endle.s.s herds of cattle. 
Iron, h ad, marble, coal, salt, and lime arc obtained. The 
greater pait of the products’ of the state pass down the 
Ohio and Missi^rijipl to New f)rlean«». 

The capital of the state is Frankfort, but the most im- 
portant town is I/^uisvillc. 

HiaU/ry, — 'Ihe first Europeans arrived here in 1707, 
and the first settlement was formed in 1776. It was 
originally a part of Virginia, but the (>f)pu1ation having 


increased rapidly Virginia consented to a separation. The 
first constitution was formed in 1790, and its present con- 
stitution in 1799. In the American civil war, 1861-G6, 
Kentucky was the scene of many conflicts, and its inhabit- 
ants were divided. Tlio name of the state is of Indian 
origin, and signifies the dark and bloody gi'ound,” in con- 
sequence of the sanguinary contests which took place on 
its soil in the displacement of the old and warlike Indian 
tribes. 

KBPXBR, JOHN, a celebrated astronomer, was l)orii 
at Weil, a small town of WUrtemberg, on the 21 st l)ccember, 
1571. His early life wrould have seemed to render it im- 
possible for him even to become decently educated. His 
father, after a restless life, deserted his family altogether. 
When a child John Kepler was attacked by srnall-pox so 
severely that his hands were crippled and his eyes enfeebled 
for the rest of liis life. Other illnesses kept him from 
school, and lastly he had to help to earn a pittance for the 
family by working as a farm boy. In 1586 he ytixa ad- 
mitted into the school at the monastery of Maulbronn, 
where he was edneated at the expense of the Duke of WUr- 
teinberg. Here his mind quickly displayed its puw’er, and 
he gained a full scholarship, in 1588, at the IJnivirsity 
of ’I'Ubiiigcn, where he took his degree of master in 1591, 
holding tlie second place in the examination. W'hili- he 
was attending the lectures of tlio celebrated Moestlin, wlio 
had distinguished himself by an oration in favour of Coper- 
nicus, Kepler became a convert to the opinions of his 
master, and wrote an essay on the primary motion (the 
apparent daily motion of the heavenly bodies), in order to 
prove that it was produced by the diurnal rotation of the 
earth upon its axi.**. He succeeded George Stadt as pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Giiitz in 1594. In 1595, “ when h<* 
had some intermission of his lectures, he brooded with the 
uhule energy of Ins miud on the subject, inquiring pertina- 
ciously why the number, the size, and the motion of the 
planetary orbits were not other than they are.” His “ Pro- 
dromus Dissertatiunum Cosmographieorum ** appeared at 
Tubingen in 1596, and was commended by Galileo and 
'I'ycho Brahe; but the latter judiciously advised him ** to 
obtain a solid foundation for his views from actual observa- 
tions, and then by a.seending from these to strive to reach 
the cause of thing.s.” The severities of the Arrhduke 
Ferdinand had driven away the students (and Kepler him.solf 
fled at first, though he afterwards returned) on his accession 
in 1598. Kepler was therefore dismissed from Griitz iii 
1600. .Seeking work to do he paid a visit to Tycho, then 
living at Benach, near Prague, an exile from his country, 
and in 1601 was introduced by him to the Emperor 
Rudolph IL, who conferred upon him the post of imperial 
mathematician on the condition of his assisting Tycho. 
The tw'o nstronoiiiers now agreed to combine their talents 
in completing the computation of new .'istronomical tables, 
to be called tlie Rudolpbinc Tables, from the generosity of 
the emperor, who bad promised to defray the expense of them. 
'J'hc death of 'Pjeho in October, 1601, put a stop to this iin- 
{M^rtaiit arrangement; but Kepler was appointed principal 
iiiatbematlcian to the emperor, with the promise of a salary 
which, though reduced from Tycho's, was yet ample. If only 
it had been paid. This promise, however, was not fulfilled ; 
and from the non-])ayinent of his salary he was obliged to 
postpone the Rudolpbinc Tables, to devote his time to the 
coiriplctiun of other works, and even to cast nativities, at 
that time the principal function of astronomers in the eyes 
of the public, though it plainly appears from other parts 
of his writings that he held astrology in contempt. In 
1602 he published at Prague his work, Fundament ia 

Astrologiic and in 1604, at Frankfurt, his “ Para1i|)oinen.*i 
ad Vitellionem” — a work containing much new and in- 
teresting information on dioptrics and vision. In 1605 he 
published his ** Kpistola de .Solis Deliquio,'* and in 1606 
his treatise, Dc Stella Nova,” the new star which appeared 
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in 1C04 in Sorpentarius, and which, like that of 1572, really applied. Kepler spent his whole time devotedly in 
rivalled even Venns in lastrc. In 1609 Kepler published her service, and succeeded in freeing her; but the shock had 
at Prague his greatest work, entitled “ Astronoinia Nova, been too great even for a very courageous woman, as she 
8‘u pliysica coolcstis tradita commeiitariis de motibus stcllss was, and she died almost immediately after her liberation, 
^lartis,” the foundation of the science of astronomy as wo Both Kepler and Newton were profoundly devout. Kepler 
now pursue it, substituting proof for hypothesis, and de> has left us a touching testimony of his sentiinents in the 
monstrating the great principle of the planets sweeping following prayer placed by him at tlie end of one of his 
over equal areas in equal times, and moving in an ellip- woiks: — “Before quitting this table, upon which I have 
tical orbit. In 1611 lie published at Frankfurt his “ Diop- made all my researches, it only remains for me to raise my 
trica,” with an appendix on the use of optics in philosophy, j eyes and my hands towards licivf'ii, and address with de- 
111 this excellent work, whieh was reprinted in London hi | votion iny humble prayer to the Author of all illumination: 
1653, he explained the principle of the telescope, and dc- j ‘ Oh, thou who, by tbe glorious light which thou hast shed 
scribed the astronomical telescope with two convex lenses, over all nature, raisest our desires up to llie s;K H*d light of 
which was his own invention, and which was greatly I thy grace, in order that we may be one day tiau'-porled 
‘'iiperior to that of Galileo, from its admitting in front of I unto the eternal light of thy glory, I give thee thanks, my 
the eye-glass mieroineter wires for measuring distances in I Lord and iny Creator, for all the joys that 1 ha\«* ( xperi- 
the li(‘:ivens. Hu proved that spherical surfaces cannot , enced in the ecstasies into wliich I have been tin hy tlio 
converge jays to a single focus; and be conjectured, what | coiiteinplation of the work of thy hands! Now I h.ivr com- 
Descartes afterwards proved, that this property might be j pleted this book, which contains the finit of iny labours, 
])osses5ed by surfaoes having the figures of some of the , and I have used in composing it the whole of the intclh- 
conic sections. In the year 1615 Kepler published at ! geiiee that thou laist given me. I have set forth before 
Linz, whither he had been compelled to go in 1612, to | men the grandeur of thy works; I have explained these 
obtain some oflice whereby to live, that book which is so | mysteries as well as my finite mind has permitted me to 
remaikahlu as containing the germs of the Infinitesimal | embrace the infinite extent of tlicrn. 1 have made all 
t.’alciilus, entitled “Nova Stereometria,” and in 1617 ; efforts to arrive at truth by the ways of philosophy ; and if 
appeared his “ Ephemeridds” for 1617-20, the Epherneris j it has occurred to me — a despicable worm, conceived and 
for 1 620 having been dedicated to Baron Napier of Mcr- i brought up in sin — to say anything unworthy of tlicc, make 
chiston ; and in 1624 he published his “ Chilias Logaiith- me know it, in order that I may remove it. Ha\e I allowed 
moniin,’' an imperfect table of logarithms. In 1614 he myself to cherish any self-complacent pieaumptioii in th<‘ 
also published at Linz the three first books of his“ Kpltome presence of tbe .idmirablc beauti« s of thy work>>? Have I 
AstronomiaB CopernicaniE,” extending to Jupiter and proposed to myself rny own renuVMi among men by raising 
his moons the theory of the sun and Mars, v^’c. In this monument, which ought to liave been consecrated en- 
1619 he elaborated a fantastic theory on the possible music tiicly to thy glory? Oh I if it has been so, receive me in 
prodnec<l by the revolution of the planets, and heard by 1 tliy clemency and inercy. and pant me this fa\our: lli.it 
the sun, and this, the “ Harinonicuj Mundi,” he dedicated the woik 1 have ju.xt fini>bed may ever be powerless to ilo 
to James I. of England. It also contained the third l.iw. e\il, and that it may conliibute to thy glory and to the 
James was so pleased with it that he pressed him (but in good of souls ! ’ ’’ 

vain) to take .service in England. The fourth book of the | KEPXER’S LAWS, the name given to rertain truths 
“ Epitoino ” was published at Linz in 1622; and in the discovcicd by the astionomer, noticed in the preceding 
same year the fifth, sixth, and seventh books appeared at | article, which form the foimd.itiun of the whole tlicoiy 
Fiankfiirt. This work, which contains a suininary of Ids • of gr.i\itation and phvsic.il .i**tionoiny : — (1) Th.at tie* 
a>tronoinlcal discoveries, was prohibited both ut Rome and plam ts dcMiil'e elhptic.il oihits, l ach of wliich h.i> cue of 
Florence, to the great annoyance of its author. j its foci in the same point, namely, iha sun's onitie; (J) 

When Ferdinand Micccedcd to the imperial tlirone, he , th.at the arc.i described by the leiolutlun of the line drawn 


ordereii the arrears of KcjileFs salary (12,000 fiuiins) to 
he paid, but this was not carried into cirect. However he 
su])plled the means of publi^hil 1 g the Riulolphlne 'lablus, 
which appeared at Ulni in one volume folio in 1627. 
Honours and appoint men t.s w’cre now showered upon 
the astronomer. The Grand-duke of Tuscany sent him a 
gold chain in approbation of liis services to science; and 
the Duke of Friedlaiul (Wallenstein) induced him, by the 
inuiiificeiicc of his oilers, to settle at Sagan in Sile^ul in 
1626. Here ho contiiiiied the piinting of those valuable 
Epheineridcs which form such a treasure to astronomers, 
preilictfd several eclipses, and did other good astronomical 
work. After many months of waiting Wallenstein still de- 
ferred the settlement of tho arrears of salary, which he had 
undertaken to pay, and Kepler therefore determined to ap- 
peal for justice to the diet of the emperor. In this hope he 
w*i*nt to Ratisbon ; but the fatigue of this journey, eoinbined 
with mental .anxiety, threw him into a fever, whieh carried 
him off on the 5th of November, 1630, in the sixtieth year 
of his ago, leaving behind him his second wife, three daugh- 
ters, and four sons, all of whom died young, excepting Louis, 
a physician at Kunigsberg, who died in 1663. The remains 
of Kepler w’cre interred in St. rcter s churchyard at Ratis- 
bon. One episode in Kepler's life, a painful one, is very 
noteworthy as showing the disturbed nature uf the time he 
lived in. His mother, then seventy-four, was arrested for 
sorcery in 1620, and siiffeit'd an imprisonment of mui-e timn 
a year. Torture was often threatened, but never probably 


from lliO jfl.im t t»> tin* sun (its r.iiiiu*» veettr) i.*? propor- 
tion.il to the time occupifil in its de.‘«oriplioii ; and 
that the .‘‘quarex of the tinu** of the revolutions of tho 
pl.anet.s :iie propuitional to tin* cube.s of their mean dis- 
t.iiict'S fnmi till* sun. Tln^ hitler was discovered by 
Kepler in 161 cS, and i> embodied in the treatise dedicated 
to James I. of England, which so nearly res idled in Kepler 
becoming an Engli'-li profe.^Mir. In fact it was only lii^ 
profound attachment to his n.ilive land which could over- 
come solicitations so piessingas those of .'^ir Henry Wilton. 

' KERAR'GYRITE. See HiiKN-.*«iLVLn. 

KER'ATIN is gencially set down as a var.oty of g«*Iatin, 
but is sharply distinguished fioin the u^iial gelatinous 
forms by physiologi*'ts. It is obt.iincd fuiii liair, mails, 
feathers hoin, and dry skin, and diiler*' fiom other gela- 
tinous prineiples of the budy by contaiidng a little sulphur, 
and very markedly in its l)elia\ioiir under leageiits. Indeed, 
it is usually oon^illeled to be a eoinpouud body which 
physiologists b.ive as yet failed to resohe into its compon- 
ents, Its compo*‘ition vaiies coiKsiderahly. Foster (“ Text- 
hook of Fliisiology," London, 1479) gives its formula 
as oxygen, 26-7 to 2.) per cent.; hydrogen, 6*1 to 7 ; nitro- 
gen, f6’2 to 17*7: caiboii, oO’.'J to 52*5; sulphur, 0*7 to o. 
Keratin is purti.dly .<idublo when heated long with w.-itei, 
and is wholly soluble by prolonged boiling with alkalies and 
acids. Aqueous solutions evolve sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and so do alk:dIiio solutions when they are treated with 
acids. The sulphur is evidently very loosely combined. 
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KXat'GUSLEN CABBAGE, the name given by 
Captain Cook to a remarkable plant {Triugka untiscor- 
butied) belonging to the order CttUCiFEK.K. It has a 
pvat rescmblanee to the common cabbage, but is much 
larger, is confined to Kerguelen Island, and is prized by 
seamen as an antiscorbutic. 

KER GUELEN ISLAND, or Land of Desolation, an 
island in the southern Indian Ocean, its southern extremity. 
Cape Go«irge, being in lat. 49° 64' S., Ion. 70° 12' E. 
Ia*ngth, about 100 miles; greatest breadth, 60 miles. It 
was discovered in 1772 % Kerguelen, a Frenchman, and 
visitfd ill 1779 by Captain Cook, whoso .'«hips were the 
tir^t that ever anchored in any of its numerous harbours. 
There are mountain ranges varying in lieight from 60l» to 
2500 feet, and the wliole island is deeply indented by bays 
and inlets, and intersected by lakes and water-courses. 
Fossil-wood and a kind of coal abound, but the flora is 
scanty, ll is ;?O00 miles from human habit.ition, .and the 
gcncr.ally sterile .aspect of the i^land, and the absence of all 
animal life, except a few marine animals, nhich merely use 
the laiul for a n"«tiiig-pl.ice and for breeding, has obtained 
for it tlie \ery fitting name <»f ** Land of Desolation.*’ The 
climate is aUo in keepini: willi tin* name. Mi«'ts and storms 


arc its norm.al condition. During threo weeks in every 
month the wind blows a gale, and tho greatest waves in 
the world arc upheaved. It formed an elijiblo position for 
observing the transit of Venus on the 8th December, 1874, 
and is the better known through a small work subsequently 
published by tho Rev. S. .T. Perry, one of the men of 
science who volunteered to occupy this undesirable position 
on the occasion referred to. 

KER'MES (Lecanium ilicis) is an insect found in the 
sonth of Europe, one of the Coccin^, or scale insects. 
It was originally esteemed for aiTording a red and scarlet 
dye, to which tho ancient tapestries of Flanders owe their 
brilliant beauty. The dye prodnecd by the kermes was 
Cfilled grain, a name which is often used by tho poets .as 
equivalent to purple, as in Milton's “ II Penseroso ” — 

“ All In n robe of darkest grain.” 

Tho kennes dye is now superseded by coehine.al, which is 
also produced by one of the Coccidae. The kcTines insect 
is found on a species of oak (^(2itercns coccifira). 

KERRY, a nmritiinc county of the province of Mun- 
ster, in Ireland, is bounded cast by Limerick and Cork, 
South by Cork and the estuary of the Kenmare, west by 



the Ail.vitic Ocean, and north by the estuary of the Shan- 
ncn. *1 i.e greatest length from north to south is 60 miles, 
and fi'Mn e:i«l to west 68 miles. The area is 1,169,856 
acres, or 1811 square mile.s. In 1841 the inhabitants 
nurnberr-fl 294, 095 ; in 1881 they had decreased to 200,448, 
but still an increase of nearly 4000 on the cen.su8 of 1871. 
The Roman Catholics numbered 193,917. In the more 
remote districts of the county a large proportion of the 
population speak only the Irish language. 


tSurface . — Kerry forms the south-western extremity of 
Ireland. The coast, which is bordered hy tho Atlantic, is 
deeply indented by the estuary of the Kenmare River, the 
Bay of Dingle, and tho Bay of Tralee. Many i-slands 
fringe tlie coast, tho principal of which are the Blasquet 
group, V alentia, and the pinnacled Skelligs. The penin- 
sulas between the bays form the western extremities of 
that mountain system which, commencing in Waterford, 
extends with little intcimption across the entire south of 
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Ireland. Tieyond tho range of mountains which crosses non to the Kentnare, contains many good harbours, of which 
the centre of tjjo county extends a rich and generally level that of Valentia is the most westerly in the Brifioh Islands, 
country, which rises into rough land in only one direction, The termmi of the Atlantic submarine telegraphs are at 
towards Kerry Head on the Slianiion. Tho peninsula be- this place. 

tween tho Keninarc estuary and Dingle Bay is cut by minor Vlimate. — The climate is very moist from the vicinity of 
ranges of mountains into three principal valleys. It eon- tho Atlaiitie, and the south- western district is much ex- 
tains the rivers Koughty, Fartagh, Inny, Sneem, Little j posed to storms. In the inland parts, however, especially 
Bhickwater, and others of Mnailer size. The mountain- ! in the neighbourhood of Killarney, the air is mild and 
knot called Macgillicuddy*s Reeks, wdiicli extends about 1 genial, and vegetation extremely luxuriant. 

10 miles in a dire<'tion south-west to nortli-east, subsiding Uenlogy . — The geologieal strjwture <»f the rlfief inoun- 
into tho plain at tho head of Dingle Bay, contains Carran tain-chains is similar to that of the nujuntains in the west 
Tnal, .‘1110 ffet above the sea-Icvel, and the highest suin- of Cork, the main eomponent being ji led or gr.iy coiiglom- 
rnit in Ireland. crate and sandstone supporting Hanks of silifiou- H.igs, and 

The (i;ip of Dnnloe is a wild narrow pass, separating overlaid in the low districts by fields of flo<*tz 
the Magilli(Mnldy Reeks from Purple Mountain— a shoulder The mountains of (ilanbehy abound wdtli iron .jif. wbieh 
of the 'I’cnnies. On either hand the craggy oliffs, composed w'as formerly smelted in considerable quantitic's at lilaf k- 
of huge masses of projecting roek, suspend fearfully over stones, in works erected by Sir William Petty; tmt tbe 
the narrow pathway. In the interstie^-s of these imtnensc supply of timber having billed, these works were gut n up 
fragnients a few shrubs shof»t out in fantastic shapes, wiibdi, about the year IToO. iron has been woikcl in otbi r p.n l , 
with tlie dark ivy and luxuriant heather, contribute to the and copper and lead also exist in the eountiy. lie.- ‘lit*.* 
picturesque effect of the landsc.ape. A small but rapi<l quarry in Viilentia produces flags ainl slates to a la!.:e 
stream, called the Loe, traverses the whole length fd the amount. 

gb'H, exjianding at different points into live small lake*?. 1 TIic soil of the south-western district, where not encum- 
At one jKirt of the glen the road becomes so contracted as j bered with bogs, is an adhesive loam, fit for tie* icci*ptj<.ii 
scarcely to leave room between the precipitous sides for of corn crops. The soil of the middle district i» a liih 
the vanty patlnvay. . loam, producing exerdlent crops of grain, and when laid 

J/fftlrofjrnphy . — In a deep hollow betw’een the south- down in pasture yiehU butler of piime qiiality. Thenortli- 
<*asteru flank of tills range and the group of Mangerton lies | eru district has a stiffer soil, more rcdentiic of wit, ai. l 
the upper I. akii of Killarney. This beautiful sheet of water, i inellnod to run to roslies. ('ider is maih* in roiuid'Tab!** 
which is .'1 miles in length by three-fourths of a mile in j quantity. The native lireed of cattle is v*'ry sin ill. leit 
breadth, is inclosed on all sides by mountains from to | well formed, good milkers, .and easily fattened. A hri-* -I 

.SOOO feet in height, except .atone point, towards its eastern | of small ponies is peculiar to Kerry; they an* ton light !• r 
extiemity. where it discharges its ivaters by a tortuous course ! farming purjioses, hut answer for the saddle Ncr) weJl. 
of 3 miles between tho southern declivities of Hlena and \ Numerous goats and Irish cattle are pa.'‘tur(d intJiemoun- 
the pu-eipitous side <»f Turk Mountain. A channel leading ; tains, and a larger I'nglish cro*.s,-bi‘ci d in the vales. Tne 
from the npjier to the lower lake passes through a thickly cliief mips are ]»otatoes, w heat, oats, and hurley, tiie fonn».r 
wooded detile. About inidw.ay between the extremities of of which is alone consumed by the prodiicer'i, who aie in 
the channel a remarkable detached ri>ck. cHlletl the F.agle's general poor. The ti>.heries employ ah.oit 30uu nvii and 
Nest, risi*s oi<*r the left bank to a height of Iloo feet. , boys. 

Kmerging from this delile, the river expands iiitf* the lower 1 The che f tra<le of the county ennsids in export's ..f 
Lake t»f Killarney, 5 miles in length by 3 in hieadth, skiit- j agrieulluial ]>rodiie»*, rliietly oats and butter. The m inn- 


ing the enstern declivities of the mountain range of Toinies fattnre of linen is carried le.i, hut the quantity is msigi-.- 


and (ilena. These mountains, descending .ahi nptly to the | ticant. There is also a general manufacture of cai--’ 


western verge of the lake, are still tho resort of red dei*r, ' wocdlens thioughont the county for home eojj'* I'lipr.*' . 


and are clothed with the richest natural woods of oak, .ash, 
f)ine, alder, and beech, intermixed with ha/.el. white-thorn, 
\ew. holly, and aibiilns, from a height of seioial linndrcd 
feet down to the W’ater’.s edge thrungli a continuous distance 
of b inile^. O’Sullivan’s River, descending by a thickly 
wiKuled raiiiie on this side, forms a cascade 70 feet high. 


Fisliiiig is pursued extejisi>ely on tho coasts. 1 i.-' » I.:* * 
town is Tralee. 

Kerry (»riginally formed ]'art of the king-Iom 
of Desmond, or South Munster, of winch the M.ieCarti!!- s 
j were sovereigns. About 1177 pait of the c<tunly came 
into the hands of Maurice KaMiiond. from whom li.e Fil/.- 


eloso to the slmrc of tho lake. On the opposite side the 
low alluvial hanks are eM*ry where broken into promontories 
and islands, on which the arbutus (eominonly con.suiered 
.an (*xotic^ grows in imusnal luxuriance. The town of Kil- 
larney is situat(‘d on the plain about a mile from the eastern 
shore, and half a mile south of Killarney runs the Flesk, 
the cliief feeder of the hake. Several other cascades and 
richly woodeii proinontoiies ornaiueiit the border.s of the 
lake. The waters of tho Lakes of Killarney disch.argo tliein- 
fielves at the northern extremity of tho lower lake through 
the river Laiine, which runs by a course of 1*2 miles into 
the liead of Dingle Ray. 

Mountain ridges, hounding valley. s of greater or less 
width, form the distinguishing fi*atures over the greater 
part of Kerry. The most extensive tract of open counliy 
is near tho Limerick boundary ; it is drained by the rivers 
Feale, Gale, and Brick, tvhicli, uniting wit bin 5 niile.s of 
the sen, receive the common name of the Cashen River; the 
united length of their courses i.s about 60 miles. A rough 
district extends from tho mouth of the Casiicii to Beal 
l*oint, where the cstiinry of the Shaiinun first assumes the 
character of a river. Tho whole coast-line, from the Shan- 
VOU VUI. 


m.auriee.s, lords of Keny, draw tlieir ptdigr»i* a.,d the 
b.in*ny of Clanmauiice take*? il*< n.aini*. Il ^v.^^ m.ui< a '*hiit? 
by King .Tohn in 12 lit. Soon afterwards tin* 
ostabli.**lied themseKcs in tho south «'f the ei'unty, and .i.s 
e.'irls of IKsmond exprei-^ed powerful intlncnce until the 
time of F.lizabetb, wlieii their autlurily was ]mt an end to 
and their estatc.s eontiscati'd. FifUi iilll till Ui'.*! there 
was .almost .a constant seiiis of ii’.'»nrivetii'i’iS and ci'iitisca- 
lions. 

Kerry contains siweral nionunn nt*' of a very remote an- 
tiquity, (»f which tile most lemarkahle are the Cyclopean 
stone fortress of Cahiicenree, Maigne, and C.diir IKmnell ; 
and the sepulchral stones with Celtic inscription.s in the 
neighbourhood of 1 >ingle. There is a round tower at Rat too, 
one on an isl.iiul in Lodi Currane, and part of another at 
Aghadoe. Then' are also the remains of thirteen religit'Us 
hou.ses and thirty feudal eastle.i. 

KKRTCH* a seapi>rt town of Russia, situated on tlie 
south-east of the Crimea, about H miles west of Yenik.iu*, 
and celebrated as tho place against which an Anglo- Frcneli 
exj»odition was sent during the siege of Sevastopol in I - j7j. 
The squadron saileil on the 24th of May, 1856. It waa 
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garrisoned by the Russians ; but on tlio approach of the 
enemy they blew up llio magazines, de.struyed the stores, 
and vacated the town. After this the expedition captured 
Yenikale, and entered the Sea of Azof, when Arabat, 
tleniicli, and other places were attacked, and immense sup- 
plies of stores as well as minierous vessels laden with grain 
were de^troxed. It is the (piarantiue station for the Sea 
of A7t.>f, and lias con>iderable trade. Its eliief exports are 
ein-n, hide.'*, tkins, and salt, and it is very strongly fortitied. 
dhe inhabitants area coinmereial people, and their fisheries 
are very productive. It occupies the site of the ancient 
Puutiaijut uin^ eelehratod in the liistory of the Creek king- 
dom of the Bosphorus, and in the wais i>f Mithiuhites tlio 
Groat Avith the Romans. The chi<‘f remains are the ruin.s 
of A palace on a plalfonu 100 feet above the town. Highly 
interesting Greek and Gr:eco-Se.ytliian ornaments liave been 
found in the tumuli here, many of A\hieh are now preserved 
in the Hermitage Mu'*».*nni at St. IVtershiirg. The town 
has box 11 iiuieli iniproM-d in recent yeais, and trade has 
been guath facilitated by ileepening the bar of Yenikale. 
The p'lijuilatii-n i'* about 

KESH'UB CHUNDER SEN. Sec Si n and lir.AiiAut 

So.MA.I. 

KES'TREl. (/’u'.-o ti'iuuiii.tilm') i'{ the name of a 
Axx ll-kii'nxn bird of piey bt n^rin.; to the family ralconidiv. 
Th'* ke^Illl lei ni^s ti» the givup i»[ “ lU'ble laleon'', ’of 
wi.ixli tlio piAVgrine falcn is the t}pe. It io by st'ine 
onvtiulagi-'ts -fparated frem the genns Falco under the 
generic title cd 'linraiiiculu-' (or CeivhiKi''\ This beau- 
tiful little falcxu la the coinsiione'.t bird of ]‘iey in tiiw 
eountiy. It i-Nliomlo to 15 inches in hngth. lii the 
in lie the tad is uMikvd by a briad subteriiiiiial black bar. 
The ul.eii ik'^d, aie about *J iuiln.s .shorter than 

the t i.l. 'fie f'ath'i'i of the back .lud the wing-coverts 
.no a pale r- d uith triangular bi uk spots; tlioNO of 
the l iia'l and Ul!y are Aclioui^h-ied. with longitudinal, 
lii ir. ai.d i "p u'. Ill the female all tlie npi-er p;iitj» 
aie l.gi.t !• d. v.itii tKiii'Vi ise spots (d daik blown. The 
Lwtr put' are paler, with oblong <iaik bliitche-. The 
b»-..k ^ bine, tlic ccie and feet are alIIow, and the claws 
M ak. Tl»e iiest is fi« -pi' iitly ['hired ill tower'» and r-ld 
buihiing''. ih eigb < ftcii the dr- ited iii of a crow or raven 
i' n-eil. Tie Kmalc Ia_\a fixui lliixe to iiv(' « ggs, which 
arc riiuiidi'!'. [.ale oiauge-ied. aii'l iriegulaily patcljcd. 
Tin- fave’iide f'‘(/il cd the kc'tiLl coii.''j’'t> of iiiiee, which it 
Je-tr-.y-, in in.ii.« n^e «inantili« a j-ingbe ke-'trel being said 
to kill now I’-Is of iMjiijii f.[ th* "e little mammals dming 
i‘fl itax ill tlii' I'uuntry. ,\«. iu addition, the kestrel feeds 
in t ly • .. iii'-fnt'. it 'houM ci itaiiily be considered a very 
!.'■ lul liiid tu the f.trm.-r; it, however, i** oftxn roiifounded 
wii'i tlie sjuriow hawk, a;, i "ii.T' is for tlic misdeeds of 
tie latter biru. It. o» <■ i-iea.iHv kill- and d«\ours .small 
r hiU, and may even at ti:m s ti( stuiv a xomig jiaitridgc <ir 
T!iea.saiit ; firgs and caithwoiins are sometline.s found iu 
:rs erop. I\hile on the lorkont f(.r its .stajile food the 
ki 'trel may be ‘-ct n liovering in the air in :i peculiar fashion. 
After adx'aneing for a short distance it suddenly remaiiis 
p-ideetly stationary, su'-pendetl in tlic air by very short 
bit r.'ipid motions of the Aviiigs; and during this bait its 
.‘i aiji eye is ciirefully in'-pectiiig the ground beiicalli it iu 
s* inb 'f the .small g-aific wliitli eonstitute.s its f.-ivourite 
f')od. Shoul»l there Ikj nothing .stirring in one [dace the 
l.i:.l meve*, on to aiTothcr, ami there resumes liis inspection; 
but si.cuid a mou'e or any other .small animal make its 
appe nance, the kestrel clo^cs bis wings and d}i.she.s down 
upon it iri'tantly. It is from this habit that the bird lias 
rec* ived the name of wind-hover. The common name ke$^ 
trel refers to its peevksh querulous note. The ke,strcl i.s a 
summer visitor to tbi.s country. It i.s widely distributed, 
extending ov*r nearly tliC wliole of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; the bird found in Japan and China is considered 
a distinct species by some. 


KESWICK (pronounced Kes'u'k), the capital of the 

I. ake district, is a inaiket-town of England in the county 
of Cumberland, distant 209 miles from liondon, and Jo 
from C.irlisle by rail, and situated on the Greta, near the 
cast shore of the Lake of Derwentxvater, at the sontli-cast 
side of a W'ide level aiuphitheatrc, encircled by high moun- 
tains, and containing two large lake.s. The town is well 
built and of great antiquity, and consists of one long oUl 
street, from which more modern streets branch out. An 
ahundaiit supply of water has been obtained from Skiddaw. 
A very large and handsome hotel stand.s near the railway 
station. '1 liero are also several other inns for the accom- 
modation of tourists, some good sliop.s, town-hall, Axliich 
cxmtaiiis an intiu'e.sting model of the Lake dkstiict on a 
scale of 3 inches to the mile, good public library, mn.'>eum, 
lei ture-hall. &c. In the parish church at Croastliwaito is 
a tine reeuni bent tigiirc of Southey. Keswick Chut eh isau 
eleg.-int modern Gothic bnililiiig, ami there are scverid liis- 
seiiting cliajiels. JJlaeklead pencils aro made, and tlu re 
are .vome small manufactories of coar.se woollens and llaii- 
nel.'i. The population in ISSl was 2171. Before the 
rehelli(»ii of 1715 the carls of Derweiitwaler oaviumI nlo^t of 
the propel ty in the neighbourhood, and there are iiuiiy 
t.ilos cnriont \Aith rc.^pcct to them, espeeially tlie last 
unftfrtuu.ite representative of the family. 'I'hii'^ theanroi.i 
hoic.ili'' is loc.dly called Lord Ditav eiit water s Lights, 
because theie Avas a great display on the night of the Eail 
<'f Herwent water's execution in 1710. Greta Hall, in the 
Au-inity, is iiilt resting as liaviiig been for many }e.ii.s the 
n.'^idolue of Southey, In adilitiou to the beauty of it.s 
."iiiiery, the bike is ivin.arkable for presenting the pheno- 
menon of a tioating island, Avhich at times ri^es from the 
bottom .ibout 2<'0 Yards from the shore oppo.site I/'doie. 

KETCH'UP o'r, by “ folk-el \ mol ogy, ’ CATSUP, a 
«au(o c»r lelisli very coimnuiily used with meat, li"!), iNle, 
tin* host .pmlity of which is m.uh* from mnshiooins. 1 h'* 
wold i'. iki'-t Iiullan, Kitjni} being the nati\e di*>ignalio'i 
of a somewhat simil.ar sauce. There are scmimI leiip* ^ 
fi-r kitehup. tlie method inn.st generally adojited heing llm 
lollowiiig Eiesh mushrooms are broken up and jil.ACxd in 
.1 gl.ized ATs^el, after being fieely sprinkled with .salt. 
They are .alloAvcd to stand for Iaa'o or time d.ixs, hoing 
stirie<i ocea.sion.illy, after whieli the juice is jiro'sijl out 
and boiled. Bcfuie boiling spices are .added: an ounce e-n-h 
of ciusJicd bl.ick pepper, sliced ginger, allspiec, and Iialf 
an ounce lach of cni''hexl cloves ami mustaid s»*ed being 
.'•nllicieiit f«»r each g.illon of the liipiid. After boiling, flu* 
Axhole U left to m.ieerate for a fortnight, avIkmi the liquid 
i-i .'•tr.iined otbaiid hotthal for IVlicn Avell made and 

so butthd as to be k«-pt from the air, it Avill remain swed 
for a long peiiod.hnt if tlie air is allowed aceess it quickly 
.spwil.-^. Ketchup i.s also somf*times givf n as a name to [>ickk *1 
iii.ide fiom green walnuts, from tin* green outer covering of 
tJie lipe walnuts, from cucumbers, fiom tomatoes, and from 
.slifll-ti-h. 

KET'TERING. a market-town of England in the 
cf»uiity of, anti l.'i miles north-Avc.sL by north from Nortli- 
mnpton, and 70 from liondon by the Midland Railw.ay, is 
.situated on tlie .slope of a liill, at the foot of wbich rnii.s a 
small brook, a feeder of the Ise. The market-plai'o is 
spac'ous, and i.s surronnded by well-built houses and re- 
.spcctablc sliops. A town-hall and corn exehange wits 
erected in 1«»;3, The Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, a 
largo and liaiidsoinu building of Perpendicular cliaracter, 
AAU.H restored in 1802. The Church of St. Andrew wow 
built in 1870. A Baptist chapel was built in 18G1, and 
one for the Wesleyans in 18G8, There ks a considerable 
manufacture of sliocs and agricultural implement.*^. The 
making of 8tay.s and ready-made clutbing also employ.** 
many hands. Three miles distant, at Geddington, is one 
of the ten Eleanor crosses. The population in 1881 was 

II, 095. 
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KKT'TLISDRUBI. Sec Djiirw. f gypsum and rock-.salt ; that although as^ rule this lake 

KEU'PXIUor WPKR TRIAS, in England succeeds | had na outlet, }t*t it was sometimes subject to incursions 
the Bumtur, and is succeeded in turn hy the Rh^ktic, of the sea, and eventually the conditions became alt/*red to 
wliich fonn the passage betft to the ovci lying Jukassk; those in whieli the Illiaiti<i be<ls were deposited which form 
formation. (Ac}/;>er is a German w'ord, derivation unknown, a passage series to the Jurassir. 

pronounced koyper.) It consists of two divisions; the Unver KEW, a villagi* and pai islj id England, in the county of 
or Aet/per iS'aar/tffone, consisting mostly of red, white, and Surrey, on tlic soutli hank «>f tlie 'Ihainfs, d miles west 
brown sandstone, with minor bands of marl ; ripple marks from Hyde Park ('onnr, and miles fiom T/«ud<«n hy 
arc not uncommon, also some cracks and rain pittings,ainl j the South-western Railway, contains sfiiiic gooil Imuses, 
tlm footprints of the labyiiiithodont. At the base there , mostly sitiiatcfl round a pleasant gietn. Ihe ehureh is a 
is often a calcareous breccia or conglomerate. Tlio l/jtper \ plain brick building of luodeni dati-. G.iin^^ljfjiough and 
or New lied Mnrl consists mostly of shales and marls, 1 Zoffany, the artists, are Ituiicd in tli*- clin]eli\ard. Jii 
with beds of rock-salt and gj'psum. These contain tb« re- | Kew Palace died Qmen Cbarlotte. 'Ihef.iinon, iiotanie 
inMns of a small bivalve crustacean, wit/iM hi, and j Gardens at Kew aie epeii daily. Thr y lir-t f>tab- 

of a lamellibranch, PuUastra artnicoht. The Keuper is . lished by the Prineess-d«)wagf‘r of Wuh-s about ti.'* rniddl'! 
exposed over a large area in England. Commencing to the of tla* last century, hut owe th« ir pn **. lit uji< f}u.dl(.d 
iiortliat the mouth of the Tecs, it extends south-eastward attractions to the clianges inti odueed into ihcii aii:i.jm-tra- 
as a modcr.ately broad band to tlic estuary of the lluiiihi r; | tion in 1X10, and the abb* superiiitemlenc** of .‘Mr WilK.i ii 
from tills its outcrop proceeds south- w«-slwardly as anaiiow * Hooker, who>f son is the pieseiit curator, liie ju im.’p.J 
hand along the valley of the Trent to the Midland counti<*'', ‘ buildings are— -the Entrance (iatf-way, dc'igm.d by Df-ei’ 
whore, expanding, it covers a large area, ovcrlajiping the j inns Burton; the Anildeoiis Hons,*; the Gi.iiigery, built by 
Buuter in many places, and resting on Permian ami Car- j Sir William Chambi-rs in 17b I, now u*'*'! a', a nni-'Hiin f'jr 
bonifenais locks; it extendsthrough Che>liiie to the Mersey j e(doiiial woods; tlic \^ietojia IItiU'*e, eoiit.iiiiiiiL' tin* benuti- 
tiii the mu tli, and sends a tongue-like prolongation south- ! ful Victoria reyla: llu* Palm Uoum*, ;>UJ f. lI h ngaml 
westwardly to the mouth of the Severn and uii across the I feet high, built by Deciinns Burton in IS 18; a iiubb* I'em- 
South of England lo the sea-coast of J‘’ast Devon. Out- ; perate Houm*. al *'0 binJt by ^Ir. Burton; thf New Mii''«-um, 
King patches oi*cur in Scotland ami Ireland, while probably ^ di'voted to pnximts dicot Nledf/iioiiN pl.lllt^; the Tiopie.il 
it extends under iniieli of the newer formalifiM <if the south- , Aijuarium : tl.r ,'>uc( ah nt Houm*. »Mji) fi i t h'l.g ai.'l JJtJ 
east C'f England. firt wide; the lIiMth. Ih gonia. and 'liopb il Enii Houm*'' ; 

roshil remains arc not abnndaut in the Keuper ; beMde«, tin* Old Mm< irn. fm mon..»..»tyh'd.)no'a> ; lie* < hi].’ 

those mentioned as oeeuiTitig in the m*w red marl, some I dan ous and Sabn'.acj'cus iu ibe Iha.d i‘'.- I'.n * 

])l:mt remains have been found of the genua Volt /.ia .and j lin.nmK,’ the t. u-sluievid P.igo.m. Dbl feet bigh; t; •• 
Walehia; these w-ere probably cypress-liKe coniferous tries, j New 'I’em}*. lat.* IIoum- or Winter (iarden. c-. n^Ntm^ ,,f .i 
and with them grew calainites, v<:c. Ei^h remains of i centre, ‘J 1 2 f. c t b\ i:>7, and two wiuL'**. c.u !i 112 iVt by 
seNcral genera have also Iummi found, tlv' most noted hiing <12, conmeted by two ( ct-igoii'^. eaiii fn t in dianatiu 
JViptirouotus eyphu,^; ami besides tie’ footjulnts of laby- ^ making a total fci’jth rf oXJ f.*. r : an 1 tb** nb‘u\a:oiy. 
rintliodonts the bones of ijifiyrlnthoihai ijitptnti Us* ami i»f , in Ruhmor.d Ghl I’ai k. u* cti d h\ >.r Will, an. t'l .imb' 
.some other species have been found, a*> well a-, thosi* of i ami imw hlongi.jj* to the linii- / A'-i elation, ’li.e j ir- 
sauriaiis Teet h of the earliest known mainm.il, j di n^ an* 7‘» am-, in e\:. r.t. .i .d li . gi-uiols 2lo .lU' 

ylw//7//M.'r,ha\el>oeii fouiidatWatcliet ill Soineiscl'-liin. Inland emtain the l-m-t ed’..;.-'; « f t .\oih ^ .u Ea: ; e. 
the out!} iiig patch of Kciipcr that occurs at Brora in Suthu- 1 .'^tfam<r> jly 1 1 twa en ( l.i i-. i .mi K.^^. 'l!.- fne,;' 

laud, .scutes and bones of Staydioh piii /i^Jnrf<>aa, a • K< w .'.ceni'- to l.a\c bt jiri • .nlv. It- i. I'l't I'.iasm 
crocodile, ami the rem.ains of a hiid li7.ard, Ttli cjx | a loll of tbe time i f 11, my VII . w 1 ■ n it -i A*.;-- 

Khpuenfe, have been found. | hmiph, wl.idi Wwu: I n.iaii t’h- w. * .-r iy t:..* , . 

The economic products consist of iork-s*dt and I'ui’.ding '1 be ix-pul iimu .-i 1 L w is 1 » 7i». 
stone. The beds of mck "alt occur mu>lh in the dlNliiit KEY. in na»'ic. I i" two "i n > " — bi-'t.!.,’ .is-, ml ; 
between the mouth of the MeiM’y and the mouth of tl;e of souml.s.all ci'i.ia eti »i with * ae .i., >;! . i hv^ .i; i!;' d. : ii-t ■ 


.Severn, r.mgiiig through Lanc.u-hirc, ('ln’shirc, and W'orces- 
tei.sliirc; they occur mostly in Icuticuhir p.atchi*s a-M-i’o 
ated with gvp.'.inu. In Clie.^hire one bed is upwards of 
100 feet thick; the rock-salt i.s crystalline, .siini-tr.in.spaient, 
or tian.sluceiit; it is gi-ncrally tinge<i yclluw or red friun 


I lelati.'Us, in wluli a ;:i\iii p'.- ce «i musii js writ:, u; 
I ^eo^. mill, tlic ]«vei', wl.Mi -lie icijuii* I in many 

' musical in.s’.i ar.a-nts. b.'ili tin so ..f ti.*’ « j-i r i f.'rti’, 

• li.n im-niiini, Ac. (^n.sIum.iM.ts w i.i( il 1 i\e wi-.it ’.s tev } *... dly 
I called a ke\bvi.ud\ and of the .n i kiu.i'U. !ina. 


the presence of ferric-oxide and cl.iy. The.salt i.s gcncr.dly Ac., wlm.si kei board i.-, r.su.diy t f ^uitc .m.i'.i.ir Mm. a.s 
mined Munewhat on the .same principle as co.al; in i*tln r well as tin so rcpiimi in phl^ing ail lu.iss iiistiam. nts. e\- 
casc.sthe brine i.s pumped to the .sin face ami tlic .salt extracted cept slide trumpt is ami tiombii.cs. and hai'ii-i oins. whh li 
by evaporation. In the north of Jivlaml tlieic arc exten- h.nc none, ami all wiodiii oulusu.d iosii uim .jis, oxcc{ l 
. sive s.alt deposit.**, wliich are largely worked about C.anick- ihosr Muallcr llutvs and lifcs which do m t icquire them. 
fiTgus; the deepest salt-mine in the Brlti.sh Isles, whicli is But this second use of the w. rd key. cither in the sense 
.about IK)0 feet, i.s worked in ihi.s di.>trict. i f the French one loir <1 a k. 'ibo.ird \^clarUr\ or 

The p.alo red, brown, yellow, ;ind white .s.aml.stoncs of the in the scum* of tl.i I n nch ctt i\ t v..- 1 1 tlic kc\s of a duto, 
lower Keuper furnish e.xccllcnt building stones; they aio claiiomt, v<c., mods no tmilii'i c\}‘!an.ition. It is the 
mostly fnic-grniiicd and easy to woik, .and m.iny of them mu.sical, ai.d not the mcchar.is.il. sense of tlu- word which 
re.sist the atmosphere well. The c.athedrals of Che.ster and dem.inds atlciilii n. 

Worcester aflord good examples of their cinplo)im-iit. At A key, lljcn, in modirii imisic. is a certain collection of 
Alderney Edge in Cheshire there is A Scindstone impregnated m»te>, at ^ariuiis ddinito interval.", which are reckoned 
with carbonate of copper, which i.s treated with dilute .acid fiom a lixed point called a tonic or keynote. This point 
and the dissolved copper precipitated by cementation on may be taken at any pitch — that is, at .any rate of vibra- 
metallic iron. tion — but once lixed, it must remain unaltered during the 

^ It appe.ars highly probable, from the phenomena of the piece of music. It is e\idcnt that one of the notes of tlic 
Keuper formation and the dearth of fossil remains, tlnat it key other than the tonic m.ay subsc'qnently be taken as 
accumulated in a largo inland sea or siilt lake, the concen- a keynote, and that tbe piece may “ modubate," as it is 
tration by evaporation of which produced the deposits of called|iuto this “related key,’ and sdterwards return to tbe 
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iiiaiii kfy of the piece. In just intonation, while a key 
possesses some Wes in common with each of tlie keys most 
neai'ly related to it, no two keys are wholly composed of the 
same notes, even when these notes bear the same names or 
are written by the fuime signs. For example, the key of 
apparently differs from the key of G only in having 
an F!? in the scale, where G has an Fjf; but really, 
upon instruments delicately and accurately tuned, or upon 
the voice or the slide trumpet, &c. (and of course by calcu- 
lation also), the F, the A, and the 05 of the key of G .are 
notes quite out of tune with the F, the A, and the of 
the koy of O. Still gi’eator discrepancirs occur with the 
key of D, where ordinary pianists would bo led by their 
keyboard to consider that only two notes in the scale 
difcrod from the scale of 0, and that the material of the 
two scales was the same, though diversely arranged. The 
fact is that exactly half the tone material of the key of 1) 
is made up ( f nolc.s which have no existence in the key t»f 
O, and vici. rtrsii. If we go to the next key beyond 1>, 
following the usual oulcr- -namely, the key of A, we find 
ourselves in the position of tluit note being absolutely the 
only li-’ite common to it and the key of C. That is, given 
a key of at any agreed pitch, containing, of c<‘iirsc, an 
A as tl;«‘ sixth to the tonic, then the key which starts fi-om 
that A a> a kcuiotc li.e^ (except the A itself) not one note 
which is Hot out of tune with the nearest note of the key 
» f C. altl.in'j:h the two discoidaiit notes bear the same name 
in c ur n ugh muvical speech. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that in hatuiv keys .areverv sharply diotingni^hed. Rutin 
actual practice the e.vr is aeoommodating as to fit itself 
to a very gre.at degree of divergency fn-m truth; and in the 
article 'ITMrKitVMKM* it is shown that by tuning some of 
the intervals of a key fal^idy, yet not so falsely as to be 
hevond the of the g<'od-will of the ear, several (-f the 

iiearc'-t nhi’o'd ke\s may be pl;nod iijuni the .same key- 
Is'-.ard. lint the limitation of modulation was felt to be 
unbeaiaMe ai mu^ic progressed in complexity, and the 
„Teat Ra<‘h iiisisted that the fuithcr step should be taken, 
and fctrv interval timed falsely, with a definite st.ated 
fai-:ty, wi eridiv, though not one kty was delicately in time, 
cveiy ki y would be suffitieutly nearly in tune, and .all 
keys e()uld use tie same mateiials. In other words, he 
insisted that any note, ,say 1), fi-r example, should serve for 
the note of that name in every key wh.iteier, in spite of the 
two D'a of the keys C ami A difieiing, by a cle.aily recog- 
nized discordance, when absolute truth is demanded, as 
mentioned above. 

Till’ fiani't, therefore, and the org.aiii>t, with this 
ftrnperameut^ ran jday tlie twelve separate keys or twelve 
notes to the octave, every note in one key .sendng for a 
rote in another; but it must nc\er be forgotten that this is 
merely a matter of acconiinod,ition. and that in actual truth 
a fre^h instrument would be required ftir every fresh key. 

This intentional and useful departure from the truth is 
!.t w so intimately iiiterwoien with orir musical luibits, that 
it becomes yearly more difficult to iriake it understood as 
a falsity. Mii'icians of fine organization begin to com- 
plain tl.at violinists and singers, who Ijave the power of 
using really just intonation, are habitually using equal 
tf-mp'^rrirnr lit instead; for tlieir ears have grown corrupt, 
and tl- inii\er«-al u^e of the piaindfirte, with its every note 
a l.ttl ' oiit of tune, threatens thus to eh.angc Iho very 
V., jleji.d of i.Misic. The remedy lies in the ocea.sional use 
of ii.stiurn* ;.ts .accurately tuned in some one key, bo that 
the •• ir.nofenee of the ear’’ shall be presera’cd. 

The nint trials of a key arc twelve notes at accurately 
defined ir.tenal'. The keynote being fixed, at whatever 
pitch we choose to set it. its major .Second and Third, 
its perfect Fourtli and Fifth, and its major Sixth and 
Seventh arc taken to fonn its major *cale^ and these 
inten'als are ineasnred according to their several ratios 
described in the article l>'ThiiVi\i^ To the major scale 


.are added the minor Second, Third, Sixth, and Seventh, 
and the augmented Fourtli [see Intkic;'AI.], and the 
whole tw'clve notes thus obtained are called a chromatic 
scale when they are arrang&d regularly according to the 
magnitude of their intervals, or a key when they are 
regarded not ns a succession of notes, but as a mass for 
use ill .my order or selection preferred. A scale, then, is the 
notes or part of the notes of a key set in a given melodic 
order. It may be added, to complete the view of the .scale 
in a key, that, bc.sidcs the major scale of seven notes (or 
eight notes, if the octave to the keynote be added), there 
is the minor scale of a like number, differing from the 
first only in having a minor Third and a minor Sixth in 
the place of a major Third and a n\ajor Sixth. 

Now if all the twelve intervals of the chromatic scale 
(which arc c.illcd semitones) wrcrc tuned at an equiil ratio 
in one key, then it is quite manifest that equal tempera- 
ment is obtained. For if it is as far between 1 and 2 as it 
is between 2 and 3, .md between 3 and 4, and so on, it is 
! abundantly evident that we shall get an exactly simil.ar .series 
I of intervals (that is, an exactly similar key) whether we 
I begin at 1 or at 1, or at any other point. This is the theory 
1 of equal temperament and of the inotlern pianoft»rto kej- 
, board, and from that it has pa.ssed into the inmost coii- 
' struetioii of the usual method of musical notation. 

I We li.ave to assume iu wdiat follow's that we arc de.aling w ith 

I theordimiry equally-tempered intonation. Then we find th.at, 
I taking the white notes of a pianoforte and starting at C, wo 
j have a perfect major scale of seven notes without using any 
‘ of the black notes. If we require to use more nijtes of the 
I key than are contained in the m.ajor scale we express them 
; byt» or 5, the indicating the next black note on the b.Hss 
I .side, the if the next black note on the treble side of the 
note of the major scale which is to be inflected. In this 
w.ay we indicate the importance of the major .sc.ilc, and are 
able to do willi seven notes in a key instoiid of twelve, 
which is certainly a convenience. The cfiect of llie ns 
used in the key of C being to indicate a bh\ck note a .semi- 
tone below*, and that of the a bhiek note ascniitunc .aboxo 
the uninfleoted white note, this valno is t.ikeii in :ill ea«!es, 
and the amount of inflection is fi.xcd at a semitone whether 
the result of the inflection is to indicate a black iwde or ;i 
white one. For instance, Eb is a black note, EJf a white one. 

Now, setting out the major scale of C in letters, and 
putting a ^ to indicate a black note, it runs thus : 

C + D + E F + G + A -f R C. 

Here wc distinguish in our scale (which runs along the 
letters, to the exclusion of the crosses or black notes) the 
major Second with its two semitones C“+ iJ, the major 
Third with it.s four semitones K, and so on, as 

directed in the hablc of Intkuvat.s, up to the major 
Seventh with it.s eleven semitones, or (.as it may be imno 
easily written) with its one semitone beneath the octave, 
J{ c. Now if we extend the series of letters, and start 
from G as our keynote, we find we can get a good major 
scale of xxhite notes until wo come to the Seventh of the 
new scab* — 

G-t-A-fBC + D + EF + G. 

Here F is two semitones below the upper G — viz., f +"0, 
and Is therefore but ten from the keynote. Clearly the 
remedy is to raise F by a sharp to I'J?* 

The keynote G W’.as a perfect Fifth above C. If wc again 
take a skip of a perfect Fifth and take the resultant 1) as 
a new keynote, w*c shall find that besides the F$ (which is 
here still required to give us a major Third) wc now need 
a to provide us with a major iSeventh. 

Another rise of a perfect FiHh gives us A as a keynote — 

A + B C + D + E F + G + A. 

A glance at the series of letters sliows that besides re- 
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tainin;; the Fi|l(lic>*o wanted to rivo a major Sixth) and the 
(wanted for* the major TJiird) wo neeil a fresh black 
note — namely, Gjj!, to provide ns with a Seventh. 

It therefore appears tliat as the keynotes rise a perfect 
Fifth they need one additional sharp, and that that sharp is 
always the Seventh of the key. The series may be thus put: — 
Sharp Keys (rising; by Fifths). 

C — all naturals. 


1 . G — FJ 

2. D C4 

8 . A -FSOSGS 
4. n —Kg Gg og 

u. B —Kg eg eg og Ag 
Kg-FScgogDgAgKg 

7. cg-F3cgGgDgAgKgBg 


The last key is very rarely used. Its notes on the piano- 
foito are identical with those of the very usual D':; (fi\o 
flats). 

W'hcii a piece is written cliiefly in the notes of the minor 
scale from the keynote, it is said to be in a minor key, 
anil the notes requiring inflection difler. In sharp keys a 
minor key takes three less sharps than the inajrjr from the 
same tonic. Thus A minor takes no sharps in its signature, 
and this although is plainly rcquiied for the Seventh. 
It is very curious that this custom should have arisen, but it 
i.*! invariable, and the necessary inflection for the Seventh is 
always omitted from minor bij^naturcs of every kind, and is 
inserted in the body of the music as it occurs. 'I'lie following 
is a K^neral list of minor keys (sharps '): — A has no sharps, 
!•'. has one, 11 two, Fjf three, CUf four. It is observed, 
I'f course, that the collection of sharps, or key-siyuafnre^ 
is the same for a minor key as for the major key which is 
at the distance of a minor Third (three semitones) above 
it. Thus K minor has the same sip;nature as G major (one 
sharp, F5). 

Now if, starting; from C, wo dcscentl by Fifths i!i*-tcad 
of ascMuliii;:, what will happen? Our first keynote is F. 
On looking at the written series— 

F + G + A -I- n c -f n + 1 : f 


we bee that the notes of the scale of C will serve to give 
us the jnoper series of intervals for the major scale, all 
except the note B, which is a .semitone to<» high to jield a 
perfect Fourth from the keynote F. We must Iheiefore 
use IV^. Again de.scending a Fifth for a new keynote we 
come to IV>, and if wo start from B? as a tonic we shall 
require Vh to give us a Fourth, E being a semitone toi> 
high. Our^ie.xt keynote, still descending by bifths, is Iv, 
and while IVi is retained to give us a perfect Fifth, A'? be- 
comes necess.ary for our perfect Fouitli. 

Whence it becomes evident that as the keynotes fall a 
perfect Fifth one additional flat i.s needed, and th.at this 
additional flat is always needed for the Fouith of the luwv 
key. Further, each added flat is the next following key- 
note in tho descending succession of Fifths. 'J'hus B5> is 
added in the key of F, and is the keynote of the nejrt key ; 
Kj; i.s added in the key of B’), and is the keynote of the mxt 
key. In Iho same way, therefore, that we can tell a key 
from a sharp signature by the keynote being the ne.\t note 
above the Iasi sharp of the signature, so in a jiat signa- 
ture the keynote is indicated as being the last Jiai but one in 
that bigmiture. The whole biieeessioii may be show n thus : — 
Flat Keys (falling by Fifths). 

0 — all naturals. 

1. F — B> 

‘2. B>— Bb Eb 
:t. Kl7— Bb Eb Ab 
4. Ab— B> Eb Ab Db 
b. Db— Bb Eb Ab Db Gb 
C. Gb— Bb Eb Ab Db Gb Cb 
7. Cb— Bb Eb Ab Db Gb Cb Fb 


The last key is rarely used. It is observed t(^be identical 
in performance with the key of B (five sharps), which is 
accordingly used in its place. The key of G 7, with its 
.six flats, is likewise identical with that of F?f, with its .six 
.sharp.s ; probably Gb is the more usual way of writing it. 

As with the minor sharp keys so with tho minor flat 
keys, but in the reverse .sense ; they have three flats more 
than the major keys on the same keynote. If a major key 
has three .sharps, as the key of A, these are neutralized; 
if it luis two, a.s the key of D, these are neutralized, and 
the minor has one flat; if it liiis one, as the key of (r, this 
is ncutr.'ilizcd, and them are two flat., left over foi the .sig- 
nature of G minor.) The following is a t.ahlc of ininnr Lmja 
( flat ): — A has jio flats, D has one, G two, G F four, 

Bb five. It is .‘'Cen as before that each minor key has tl.o 
.same key-signature as the in:ijor key three .soinitoin >> aho\.* 
it. Thius G minor has the s.aine .signature as m.ijor 
(two flahs, Bb, l‘>). 

Musical Ejjtf't €>/ Keys . — That compos# r> ha\e \eiy* 
firm opinions on tlie diflerent iiiu.sical effeit of contiguoiu 
keys is as certain a fact as it i.s Uiat they are deceived 
therein (at least so far as regards tlie voice, jnanoforte. or 
org.'wi). That music in \)7 could be different from music 
in C i.s not very likely, first, bfc.'iu-e it would be only t(jo 
possible that two instruments .‘‘lionld he half a tom* apart in 
pitch, and yet that when lu-ard separately the musical elleet 
.‘'honld be indi.stiuguishable ; and secondly, bfT.in'‘e if one 
voice or instrument had a more pii reing tone than another, 
the mental effeet would be pioh.ihly, loftris pnrlhn->. sc> 
much more stirring as to pi-'Mluce theeilutr.f a liLlier 
pitch. Nothing is more conrnon than for a thin &<q.rano 
voice to be thought to he singing iioli'S a thiid .above, rr a 
he.avy Kav-s voice notes a third below, their aitiul v alu*' 
wli»n te.sted. Cif course there i.s prui)ahly .•‘time little d:-*- 
tinction, arising from tin* varying .••h.ipe (>f the li.md and 
direction and foneof th** blow upon the pi-iimfortt* .iee"id- 
ing its the key lies inueli .among the hl.ick or tlie white 
note.s And al^o. when kevs aie .'•(•par. ted by a Ihini or 
a Foil! th, the diifeivnee bi eoim s iiMikul in e\.ry w.vv. 
iToKihly the .secret of the p*iM*.tLnee of c».inpo-“xs in thiN 
notion of the vaiving musical force •»( levs lie> in tlv f.nt 
lliat there is a rc.al and very iiiaiked iiilYi ivnce on tl’.e 
oiehcstri, 'I hus tl.f tone of tlie thaiinn.'ts n-id hr flat 
kevs i.s quite di.stinct fioin tho.-e U'-ed f'T .‘•liar]) key ; ine 
great violin family all git open .slrn i:s. .jiiii tlieiehn- 
resonance, in the keys of C. G. I>. A (.m.i h-r tin- vi- !ii,s T 
also); the hoin> vary iiio'.t jiciceptildv .i- ti.c ki-\ i- .litend. 
iSte. Witli the woll-known ii .niini'-.*' of the t.ir tii bc.ir 
wiiat w.is intended, iiiste.iil (-f iiuiely what :u In.'.lly '•ound', 
this will douhth>& aeeount for fho cireuinslancc if mu-i- 
clan.s “ro.adini: into" the tones of the pi.inofortc. dif- 
ferences which ihev know to exi.^t el-i where. 

KEY (or KI^ ISLANDS arc a gioiip of c, i dde 
extent in the Indian Archipel.ago, situated hetwi-n 
and 0’ flO' S. hit,, .and between oo' and l.».» B'’ E. 

Ion. Three islaiiils are rather l.irge. and e.ille.l Gnat K»*y, 
Little Key, and Key Watel.i. 'Ihe minib«r of the .'.iii.iller 
ones is not known, as they afe r.inlv v iMtcd by Kurope.ui.s. 
The ]>opulalion i> fioni 18,(iti0 to iMbmoi, many of whom 
are Mvihamnu'dans. 'Ihe Great Kty about id miles in 
length. The three huger i.-hiiuls rise to a inodi.r.ite eleva- 
lioii above the .“ea. and all tlie heiglils .aie overgiovvn with 
fore&t tiees, whieli eon-litute one of the' principal .sources 
of wealth to the inh.ibit.'ints. wlio .are engaged in building 
native boats or proas, and in pottery manufacture to a 
con.sidemble extent. 

KEY WEST, an island of the United States, is ll.e 
ino*«t westerly of the Pine Islands in the Gulf of Me\ii'i>, 
GO miles west of Cape Sable, Floridiu It is about 7 inileN 
long and 2 miles broad, of coralline formation, :iiid rai.-'cd 
•JO feet above the sea-level. On the south-west p(»int 
there is a light feet above the sea-lcvel. The island is 
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strongly fortitied, and is considered ns the key to the Gulf 
of Mexico, as (.Tlbraltar is to the Mediterranean. 

Kky West, the capital of Monroe county, situated on 
the above island, is a flourishing town with the finest har- 
bour in tho United States .south of the Chesapeake, the 
depth of water being 2*2 feet. It is resorted to as a sani- 
tariiini. and has a large trade in salt and sponges, and a 
pro'«peroiis manufacture of cigars. Many of the inhulit- 
:ints ai‘e employed in salvage work in connection with tho 
dangerous Florida roof. The chief buildings are the naval 
offices, masonic hall, an opera-house. Population, 6000. 

KEY^BOAItD» the woll-knowu arrangement of keys or 
levers covered with ivory (naturals) and separated by ke_\s 
btaying raised slabs of ebony (sharps), used for pianofortes, 
organs, harmoniums, e^e. Ftunn rly the arrangement of 
colours was often reversed. Many if not most of the old 
^pinets had ebony ** naturals ” and boxwood ‘* sluirps.'* 
About 1875 a preparation of eompres>od vegetable sub- 
stances was jwoduced which, under the iinmo of ceUnlottf^ 
rcplact d ivery with some ad\.intage. It can of course be 
made in any si/e and tint, needs no joints, does not dis- 


symmetrically on cither side of tho anus. Tho renal organs 
are paired; the heart h.as two auricles. r Tho foot is a 
broad creeping disc. Tlic head is well developed, bearing 
conical tentacles h.aviiig eyes on rudimentary stalks at their 
outer bases. Tho in.argin of the mantle is slit or fissured 
ill front, the free edges forming a siphon, w'hich occupies 
the anterior notch or perforated apex of the shell. The 
shell is symmetrical, conical, limpet-shaped, with a recurved 
apex. It is either grooved or fissured at its anterior m.ar- 
gin, or perforated at the apex. The aperture is wide, and 
not pearly within ; there is no operculum. The species 
arc very numerous, and are generally littoral in their habits 
and vegetable feeders. Tho typical gtauivS Fissurella has 
the apex of its shell perforated by a hole, greatly resembling 
that of an ordinary keyhole. The species are imnieroiis, 
and distributed over nearly the whole snrfaci’ of the globe. 
Other genera arc Einarghiula and Pannophorus. 

KEYNOTE, in music. See Kky. 

KEY-SIGNATURE, the collection of sharps or flats 
whiih are rctpiired to form a key in the usual manner 
[^see Ke\J, .lud which are collected togi'tlier and written 


colour witli exposure or under tl'e perspiration of the 
liaiiil, and is imn*h ehoaiier. (>n the other liand it does 
iu { b<.ir the beautiful surface poli'«Ii of ivory, imr the line 
gT.iin. lu r is it so li.iid. Unless ivtny hecouies cheaper I 
(^^hiell is '•e.ircely ]-n.>bable) celluloid or some other sub- 
fctituie will certainly continue to bo Used. 

The well-known arrangement of the jiianoforte key- 
board is thus, indicating the black notes bv ciosses: — 


+ + 
r. I' 


+ •}* 

A 15 C, ic. 


in tlie proper order (of aseemling or descending Fifths 
re‘*pectivoly\ nt the beginning of every stave immediately 
after the clef : — 


This iu\\':'‘itates a fivsh fingm-ing, or at all events a fresh 
positi^'M f,,r the hand, for every key. A stieiety exiNt-:; in 
Ciermany fi-r the proiiintiLHi « f a keyboard wliii'h shall be 
alik*' fiT all kt'Vs. and the Miidv ami white notes of which 
Jir- evenly di^tiibuti'd thus; — 




Key-signature of A major. Kej'-Bignatiiro of !>;? niaji>r. 

I KHAM'SIN, the name of :i hot .smith w'ind or Mast 
I which begins to blow in Egypt soon after tho vernal equi- 
I nox. It coiitimu s at intervaU for a period of .about fifty 
. da\s, .as the tiTin imjdies, and is somewhat similar in its 
I ih striietive efleels to the .simoom, or sirocco, so prevalent 
in the de^ert regions of the K.rst. 
j KHAN, a wold of Mongolian origin, .said to mean 
‘•gre.it and powerful lord,*’ was emploied by the iiatimis 


(Biai'k) D E "J— 0 

OM.ile) + + F G A 15 

Thi'V ;iKo recou'-tmet tlie stave for Ihi-^ new keyboard, a:nl 
in wilting Tim^ic ii-e tlie h«ger lines above and below the 
stave fi;r U. and the five liru s rf the stave for the rest f-f 
the black or upper i«jW. while tin* hair spaces between tlie 
lines of the -tave, together with the two positions immedi- 
ately < ut-M'* the .sta\e, above and bdow, give room for the 
six nrTfs i i the lower cr wliite low. 'Ji.e jiileh id the stave 
iis* d i- indli'ated by a suitable ‘•ign, a iiec» ""arv pre‘’aution. 
sir.ee all ‘•favc-s would be alike nil tki*> sv stein, and clefs 
w« r.M have jvj existence. It i'l l.anily likeiy, however, that 
tlic oM kevMjani will be snjM'i>eded, with its easily rerog- 
ni/abie groups r,f bl u k notes .and its long familiarity. 

KEYHOIiE XiZM'PET (l i "•nrellidae), a family of 
Gasiki'.opuJja, neaily allii d tu the tiue limpets (P.itel- 



Flftiiun-lla crAi<t>a. 

lid«). 'Ihe kf vhole limj.fts agree with the limpets and 
earshflJs^iii retaming traces of tliC primitive bilateral syin- 1 
metry. I he gills are a pair of large plumose orgrins placed 1 


of Central Asia to express supreme authority. It w.is 
assumed by GhNciiiis when he became supuine ruler 
I of the Mongols and Tartars, and was adopted by all bis 
; .<-ucce.ssors. Till* earlier nilcrs of the Ottoman Kinpiiu 
also iiNed this title, and it is still used in Central Asia t'l 
doigiiate tlio goveiin-is of provinces or l/tn/taft In ol.l 
I lingli.'li write! ,■> the title is spelt Chanty the “ gn at Cham ” 
being a simu vvhat mythical governor of Tartary. 

Kliaii is al.-'O a Pei'-i.in woul for ii public bidging- pkw e 
ftiF liavilleis, and in this sense it is largely used in Svria 
and some otlier countries in the East. Dr. Kitto's deseiip- 
tjoii of a khan is as follows; — “A khan, then, iisualiy 
jirescnts e\t« inally tlie a]jjieaianee of ii stjuare, formed by 
sti«>ng and lofty walls, with a high .and often handsome 
gateway, wbieli ofli rs an entrance to the intoiim-. On 
jiasMijg through this tin: traveller finds hiiusidf in .a laigo 
open quadrangle, .surroiindi'd on all sides by a iinmher of 
di'>tinet lecesscs, the hack walls of wliich contain doors 
leacling to the small eelU or i'<Kjm.s which atloid to tiavel'ers 
the aecominodalion they require. Besides these jirivale 
ap.iitments, there i.s uMially in tlic cciitie of one or im.io 
of the sideMif the (jinulrangle a large and hdfy liall, win in 
the principal pl•r.^olIs may nier-t for conversation and niter- 
tahimeiit. 'l lie lloors of all these, apartments aie raised 
‘2 or (5 feet above the level «jf the conit they samumd, 
and in tlie cenhe of the couit is a well or cistern.’’ In 
»Syri.'i till* keeper of one of the.se inns is termed tin* /’Ao;////. 
'J’he slang teiin Ie/<, a hon.se, is probably derivcil from 
khan. See also (JAicAVAMsKitai. 

KHARKOFF' or CHARKOV. a gi>ve rnment of Euro- 
pean Russia, bounded N. by Koursk, E. by Vorouet/., S. 
by Ekatcrino-shifT, and W. by Poltava. The urea is aMmt 
*21,000 square miles, and lljc population 2,071,000. This, 
like the other governments of Little Russia, has a flat 
monotonous surface, and a very fertile soil. The principal 
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rivrrs nre tlio Donctz, Orkol, and Vorslcla; Lnt none of 
tlicin arc navij[j^ablc*, at least for any consuler;i])le distance. 
All sorts of corn are raised. Flax and liernp, tobacco, and 
liops are also raised, and the jiotato is extensively f^rowii. 
The cattle are excellent ; there are f<*\v p^Msaiits without 
bees. There is considerable industrial activity. Sugar- 
jnakin;^, cotton, wool, and iron-working and tanning are 
the cliii'f industries. 

Khahkokk or OiiAUKOv, a town of Russia, capital of 
the above gcivernment, is situated in the fork between the 
Khailvutr and the Ixjpan, whose united waters run into 
the Uoni'tz. Tt has a university, eonuerted with which is 
:i hotanit* garden, a cfilloctidii of natural liistory, an obser- 
vatory, ujul a libiary of nearly 100,000 voluineM. 'J'ho 
town is the capital of a (Jreek eparchy, and the usual 
residence of the bi.sbops of tbo Ukraine and KharkotT. It 
is OKI miles from St. Petersburg, and -102 S.S.W. from 
Moscow, and its po.sition between Moscow, Kief!*, Taganrog, 
and tin* Caucasus lias made it the seat of a couMdeiable 
eouiinerce between the noitli and south of Kiis.>'ia. Pour 
great f.iirs are held annually, one of wbieb is cbiefly for 
wool; at the otlu-rs vast ({iiaiitities of maiiufaetnred go(»ds 
and otlier iin-ieliaudisi* arc sold, tlie tr.in‘-actions at all 
the fairs liciug I'stiiiiateii to amount to £ln,0iM>.000 per 
annum. 'I bo manufactures ineludo articles of Cossack 
clothing, excellent carpets, felt cloaks, soap, caiidb'S, and 
leather. 'I'here are altogetlier about eighty factories, and 
there is a government model fann in the neighbourhood, 
'riie population of the city is about 100,000, it having 
coU'-idtTably increased of late years, 

KHARTOUM^ tlie chief town of the Soudan, founded 
in 1H20 by Mohammed Ali, is tto miles south-west of 
Shendy, and stands in lo"' 37' X. lat., and 22 ’ 3 I' K. Ion. 
It occupies a triaugulir point of ground funned hy the roii- 
flueiiee f*f the clear .silvery Hood of the M lute Nile, with tie* 
(link uuut-liden stn*am of the ISIue Nile, the true ''•>ui<e of 
tlic fertili/.aiiori of Kgyjit. .Seen from a ili^taiiee the groves 
of green wa\iug palm-tiees which .ailorn theintire fn'!it at 
intervaK, alioundiiig in heaviest luxuriauci* at tin* two 
extremities, gi\e the town an air of ri<*hu<“>'. ami fertility 
wliieh a closer aequaintauec fails to confirm, Tuder tie 
Mile c.f Ismail l*asha vast iuij»ro\<‘ments weie ed'eeted m 
the huillings (»f the town, and the arehitectuial preteiiMuus 
of the jiuhlic otbccs and oidiiiary dwellings CH cted formed 
ii strcaig contrast to those which they supers, .ded. Facing 
the llluo Nilo on its we.stfrn hank a large, sijuiu*, handsuuie 
mansion was huilt as a pala..'cfor thegoM-ni u' general, ami 
a largo ganleil was iiielosed in tin* rear, aliuuuding in date 
]tahns ami lemon-trees, witli many plants tlial lia.l been 
introduced from Kurnpe. An arsen.d, the treastn \, and a 
long laugo of Iiouses occiifu’od by im*rch:iiits :iu»l store- 
leeprrs lined the ti'rraco along tin* river, l>ul imisl the 
liousts inhabited hy the natives were meiely mud ■huts of 
the same deseriplion as the majority of the hoU'^es of 
Kgypt. lleiug entirely delicient in natural or .artificial 
drainage the town is at certain seasons (»f the }ear a hot- 
bed for fe\er, and the rate of imutahty, wlmh is isd 
sjiecially liiLdi <Inring the winti*r ami spi-jn.j-, iimreis,*-; with 
f.dal l•l*rfaiMty after the first rainfalls in .Inly. lh«;eul'‘ry 
is also MTV eomimm, and l!u rope ins are often att.icke I In 
an ii rit.it ing atVci tiun of the skin c.illcd the N.le Mater 
rash, whih* in<«*et jilagues of all dosi-riptions abound. As 
tin* centre of the chief eaiai.in routes from the interior >>[ 
Afric.i, ami aKo for a lung time om* of the centre-, of ti e 
.slave trade, it was a jil.iee of extensive eoinmcrce, ami 
lirgaj fortunes were amassed by its mereli.int.s. rnhajudly 
it was also the chief centre for the exeieise of the rapaiiiy 
.and cruelty of the Kgyptlau governors of the Soudan, 
under whose blighting intliieneQ the whole of the suiToiind- 
ing country siilfcred. It w.as the oliject of these men ti» 
sqnoc/(5 a fortune out of the nativi-s in as .slnn-t a time as 
possible, and the inethods they adopted were extortion 


c.aiTied out by means of the bastinado, open robbery, and 
wlioIe.sabi murder. A gr.apbi**. deseription of the ln>rror8 of 
this rule m;iy be found in the letters which were written 
from Kli.artouin in by Mr. Frank Power, the able 

and courageous correspomlent of the YVmeJt (London, 1885;. 

Khartoum will ever be in(*m<ji.ible in Ihiti-h historj' fatr 
the gallant defence carried out by General Gordon in 
1881-85, and for its being th** .scene of his death in the 
latter year. After enduring intense sml- ring for many 
years the Soudanese found a lead*T in the person of the 
“■Malidi” Mohammed Ahmed, whose Micee^M-s m the year 
188.3 placed the Kgyptiaii ofliei.als and civ,! popnlition in 
great peril. Umhr pressure from the lirili*-]) guierumeiit 
Fgypt consented to witlidraw from the .'^ond.aii. hut great 
difficulty was experieneeil in removing the Kg\ pti.m iidi ihit- 
ant.*?. At the invitation of tlie ljriti*-h goM*niTi'f rit (li-uf lal 
(iordon l(*ft I-i^mdon for Khartoum l^th .I.ann iry. 1 S'* t, ami 
on the 18th February — exactly one month F — bf 

entered the city accoinpaiii'*tl by Colonel Mi wart, riiid wa. 
received with womleifnl (lemon'tration-, of welcome on ti •• 
part of the population. At tirst it appeansl as tl-#;igb la* 
w’ould be able to execute wit bout gieat difficulty the tn-l: 
intrusted to limi, but somi .afterw’ards it liecane* e'.i.hnt 
that the obstacles in the way were almost in-njjMiMble. In 
Ills messages to Galio In* repc.itedly c\j)ress,t-d his e,jii\ic- 
tion that unless tlie Madhi was defe.iti-d an ev.aen.ation of 
the Soudan was impossible, and be appea!»*d fur tin* meins 
of undertaking tbe ta-k, 'lids ^i^.w did nut loinmeml 
it.sclf to the lirilisb guM-inmcnl, ;ind bis ..iil-ius j,iu]»o.'als 
were deemed nnaceeptable. with tin* nsult that th- t.*!.* (U* 
iiisiirieclion rose ami surged round Kh iitu .m do that b\ 
the, middle of April it was wholly iiit olVfium (.•Jinmnni^ a- 
tiori with the outer wuild. '1 bus left alon** (ii».iun 
NiL-oronsly Set ahuiit till* defemeof tl.e city, ami .I'-.’-t-d 
hy (’'ilom l Stewart. Mr. Powu*. .in i a f-w j uthful 
Moh.iinmedaii snj,y>i.it( rs, he sm f es-fiilly withst .ud the 

etVorts of the besii gers until tl.e end of .T.mu.iiy, 1885. 

.So skilfully did he oigini/e the di fence that at mil* lime he 
was tnasier of the Nil* ft i abuut 3»d) nd'n-. .md iV'i\ 
ass.iult was rejM lieil with l.e.i\y !■ -s t>> tie* attusi'ig 
piitM 'Ihislie .K‘eu)'ij,li-1.( .1 .'ihhuui'ii t:.e n , *i } e i.or*j- 
mamled woie fur the must pa’-t 1.* Ijilev?, 0 (-\.a; F. wh . 
winild tight only under cuver. and who i.m iik- shi-i-n wh^ -, 
they weie atta. ked in the open. In the miiidle ( f 
ber, l8.Sl. lie los* Id-J l-ri\e i'nr.pein . .-tinpir ■ im. w.. i 

were ti\aeh-n n-ly mni,|ri.,i le ,ir W a i\ ili'i i. c’d ti ii 

be In-ld "ut .il< *i-* until 2»Itli ui* 27th .In. non. li; - I'.i'I:’-]! 
goverimeut im:inv.l..!e h.id d* "ji iti Ii- ,1 ..n e\pi-d’’.; .'i ::j> 
the Nile f'T ti"* ,!, I:vi r.im'i* if tin* city m..! m tnc hii.ic 
goveinur. J.-ed IWFili-v w is in i.uni !\nil. ml ;i' ie 
.iseeinb-d tin* i i\ er pn*-! , li ff>rw-aTd .i dtt lehed jiuitinu of 
tile i xpeditioii a.-iu's-, th** de-i’il : but ju'-t wl .**1 :! !v pur 
tin* aimy of ddivei me** w.u w itldn a f- w' da\ < i ! r- id’ig 
it, the city w.is treaelieroysly suvremleivd tu th-* i.'IIuwers 
of tbe M ihdi, and (hirduii was kill, d in it*- stunts. M ii’n 
tbe ile:itb of G. rduii one of the ild. f i- s f,.r tlie 
Pritish expedit:*'!! dF inpeared, but ..*• i: i jnuh.ihl,* 

that the j',>*-s, s-i..n t.f Ki. irt. u’m wi il ! I iy irtrea'-e iIm* 
]*<'wer .and inl!u> -’.ei* uf the A] -h ji, j:.,i , *> ible Pm to 
menace F.gi pt. ti c lir-: i.-*:.’-. • .f ti** liiiti-h guvrn- 
nn lit WMs tu cuciMi’ie l' .* .k’.*. .c -iiid le.'uver the city. 
Owing t.» tile wct’-ir lie «e. up the Nilo w.is 

dFcontinued. hut .nhi.ti.m il in- ’iis — r.ritish. Indian, and 
euluiiiil — wcic land, d .it .''i, ikim, and prep.iriti.ms were 
iii.ul* for the ccnxtr.K’tiuii of :i railway from .Siiakim to 
P.eihcr. Soon aftciwanF the iu*ws .arrived that a Fn.al 
Mah.li h.id appiaivd by whom the troops of ^lohammed 
Ahmed had l»eeii -c^eI•ely ib*featod, ami as at the snn,' 
time .serious* *|H>htic.il complications had arisen in cumui- 
tion with the adiance of Rnssi.i towards India, the .'s.nul :.i 
expedition w.as countermanded, and no further ad\ar.ce w i.s 
imade towards Khartoum. 
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KHAY'A, n ^ouns of plants of tho CKi>Ki£LE.i£f which grown. The vino is cultivated^ and much attention is paid 
is a tribe of the Khaya contains only a .single to horticulture. Oxen and buffaloes are numerous, and 

Species, Khaya seneyaU'itsig. It forms oiio of the largi^st used for draught; tho horses (of which many arc wild) arc 
and handsomest of the trees which arc found along the slight, but very spirited and swift-footed; tho breed of 
banks id the Ctainbia and in the valleys near Cape Verd, sheep has been much improved by crossing tbo coiiiinoii 
is valuable for its wood, which is like mahogany, and stock with merinos. Wolves, wild cats, bustards, gray 
iiiedieiii.dly for its febrifugal bark. The parts of its Howers partridges, ortolans, snipes, &c., abound ; the country is 
.are in fours, and its fruit splits from above downwards. infested by locusts, large rats, snakes, scolopeiidrsB, lizards, 
KHBD'IYE (Persian khidii\ a sovereign), the othckal and swarms of gnats. The iishcrios on the sea-coasts and 
title of the governor of Egypt. It was first granted hy in the rivers are important. Tho minerals are — fine potter s 
the Miltau to Isiiiuil, the son of Ibrahim Pasha, in Ifiti?, clay, freestone, slate, chalk, talc, saltpetre, agates, and gar- 
in tlie jjiaee of that of Vali or viceroy. nets. The province is well situated for trade. Tho foreign 

KH£LAT' (A'«/rtf), the chief town of the territories of commerce of the country is very important and rapidly in- 
the Kluii of UieLat in Baluchistan, is situated on the creasing. Manufactures of cloth, tallow, leather, butter, 
northern spur of a limestone hill called the Shah Mirdan, cheese, and caviare are carried on, partly by Swedish, Ger- 
in ' i)3’ N. lat., 28' E. Ion. It is about G800 feet man, and other colonists, tho population coiisisling of a 
above soa-Wvel, and has in consequence a temperate cli- great intermixtuVe of laces. 

mate, .approximating to places situated in nmeli higher j Kiikksox, the capital of the above government, a large, 

latitudes. Kliclat is a fortilied town built in tciT.iees, .ami j Well-built, fortified town, with 40,000 inhabitants, is 
has three gates, known as the Kh.ini, Mastung, and Belai — | situated on tlie right bank ami near the mouth of the 
tlio two latter named, no doubt, from the roads loading to ! Ihiieper, which forms a good harbour. It is the scat 
^I.tstnng and Bela, which }'a**s throiigli them. The streets | of the governor of the province, and was formerly im- 
aie exireinily narrow, toi tiioiis.Mnd dirty.* The walls .are ! portant on account of its gre.at naval dockyards, arsenal, 
ludt if mud. with ba>ti<»ns at inter\.ils; and both w.ills > and foreign trade. But unhealthiness of site .and the dilfi- 
a:id b tNia-n- .aie s.u‘d to be pierced with numerous loopholes eulty experienced by large ve.ssels in crossing the bar .at the 
t. r imi'^keiiy. ( »nly .i few guns are mounted on them, i entrance to the harbour have greatly contributed to its de- 
'11.* h izttr of Khebt i'* large and well supplied with all ’ diue in favour of Odessa, although a good tr.ade is .still 
k mb .'f i.eeo'isaries, and the town itself is furnished with , cairied on iu linseed, wheat, ropes, tallow, and wool, tho 
ve; V li.ar and piue water from a stieain which ri^es in the j exp«>rts .amounting to about Xl, 000.000 annually. Three 

* a>c of .1 Luiotone hill on the eas-tein .side of the valley. | miles dbtant are the tomb and cenotaph of llmvanl the 
'li.c or old foxt, uow' forms tlie palace of the khan, j phil.inlhropbt (erected by Alex.aiuler I.), who died hero in 
•lUvi eviihangN the town, it coiisi.'«ts of a confused in.Lss of I 17lH». 

bii’.Id.iigs ilosily crowded together. Cu^k .says it i.s .an I KHI'VA or KHYV A, a country of Eastern Turkestan. 

s i;g .nud ui.tique .stnntuie, and prohaldy the most the east of the Caspian Sea, extends from 37’' -1 o' to 
.iUi.er.t eiiifico in Balurhi^tan. ownig its f«)un«latiou to the i 3n' N. lat., and fiom 6n’ 30' to 03° E, Ion. The 
II uduking^ whopiui e.it'd the pieseiit Moliainmedaiidyna.«ty. I ])o]*ulation numbers in all about 700,000, anil consists 
I i.e i.n i.oer <'f houses, .iceordiiig to the latest authoiity | chielly of Uzbeks, or Turk Tartars; Tadjiks, of Persian 
( L’li-iiiw’, is said to be 3olo». wliieh would imply a f»opnl.i- ! oiigin; and Persians, who form the most industrious pait 
t’.oii of about Id.OOtt persoijs. The Bralmis form the gre,it » of the pojmlatiou. Besides these races, who mostly follow 
bulk i f tin* inhabitant*', but tim cultivatiuu is chietly cjir- .‘igricultinal pursuits, th'-iv are numerous noin.ad tribes, 
ried on by the Dthwar coinir.unitie<. There are .sever.il principally Karakalpaks, Khirgese, and Turcomans. The 
viii.rge'* and walled gaidiiis iluslcied together in the valley suiface of the country i.s alino.st entirely ,a .sandy desert, 
ca.'-l -d the town. but along the banks of the Oxus (wrhicli flows through tin* 

KHERSON' or CHERSON, a government of European eastern side) ;ind the canals connected with it. then' are 
bounded N. by P<;»l'/lia, Kieil', aiiil Pnit.awa, E. by iimny feiliie tract.s. In these pl.ices the vine is cultivated, 
Kkalerino.^haf, .S. by T.iiirld.i and the Bl.iek Sea, and W. by } and wheat, millet, barley, abundance of excellent fruit>, 
LJe*‘Sai.4b.'.i. Its area i** 27,713 squaie mile", and its popu- j linseed,* cot ton. flax, and sianc rio*, arc grown. The hreeil 
i.it.i'M l.ri'O.OOO. It*! length fjoin e-i.^t to vvc'-t is 210 of hor.sts is good, and .*.heLp and goats abr»uud. (binels 
ii.-l its averagi* breadth fiom iioith t'j south is about are the oiiliuiirv beast.s (if burden. About 2uu0 of them 
l-l". ILc provnie.*, wl.icl: cou^i'ts of an iinniensc* plain, go annually to Grenhurg, Astr.ikh.m, and Cabid vvitli ag>i- 
his bi tween the Dnieper and the Dniester, whieh respect- cultural produce, .silk .mid cotton fabrics, and yam, to bo 
Iv'ly bound it on the eii-'t and w* st. 'i no central parts fire ixclianged for tlu; product.s of Kussia and the We.st, which 
omin.'d by tho Bug, the Inguh the Jnguletz (.i feeder of aie broiigljt in boats across the C.ispian .Sea. Some shawU 
t:..:* Dnieper), and by se\«r.d sinaher stieam>. The north aie iiiaiie by the females an<l exported; but agriculture in 
i f the c-juntry is diver.'^iihd by .‘•oine bijB, wlib h arc cov- the piincip.d occupation of the settled inlmbitaiit.s, and is 
» re.i w.th forest*. 'Jhe re.-t is a tieeli;.s.s .steppe overgrown in a very advanced state. 

V, ;;h tall grjis.s, which tlie great heat of .suininer withei.s; .So far bai-k .as 1703 Khiva acknowledged a nominal 

li doC’.s not revive till tho autiinm. In the interior hubinhssion to Bnssia, whose Asian territory it adjoined, 
i.s a gray clay mixed with sand, which produces In reality, however, the country maintained its independ- 
1 - p .-luie. Here ;md then* are Iicaths, and in the lower ence, and this would probably have been respected by Biibsia 
} * A.in.p,; on the coast theie is a red ferruginous earth, but th.it the khans, relying on the supposed inaccessibility 

w..:«'r. p.-< .iiKi *. little he.'sido.s saline phirit.s. 'I liere is a great of their cuuiilry, encouraged lawlc.ss raids into Bussiaii ter- 

* 'ai\i ';. /i -prii.g w.ater in the .st*'ppe.s. The rliinate i.s ritory, whole.s.alu robbeiie.s of Bussian merchants and tiaders, 
veiv vail.tb!*-; in suinmer the liC'.at is from 85° to 00° and kidnappings of Bus.siaii subjcct.s. To stop such pro- 
la!. r. A daik }f:ilow .‘•ky, a wind which raises tho dust ceedings an expedition was despatched in 1715 under l*iincc 
in clo'' ai:d an i:mi.eri-»e torrent of rain, are the usual Bekovich Chcika.s.ski, but the prince was thrown off his 
prtem-sor-j of a tliUiid' r^torTn, which is awful beyond con- guard and ea.sily overcome by the khan, and the robberie.s 
ceplioii. 'Ihe nights arc iilwavs cwd. Hie winter is cold; and kidnappings then went on for more than a century. 
mo.*»t of the rivf fr<'<-ze ov^r, though but for-a short time. In IH.'J'.i, after va.st preparations had been made, another 
Agriculture ii in a b.ackw.ird jst.'ite ; the breeding of cattle expedition started under tho Bu.ssian Geueral Perov.ski. 
and sheep is the chief occupation of the population. Corn. Tho season, however, was ill chosen, and in spite of cveiy 
Leirip, flax, tobacco, liquorice, .s.itrron, and mu-stard are care the result was a disastrous retreat ; many of the trooi>.s 
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aiul cuincla Buccumbed to th(‘ rigours of tho journey and 
veatber, and reinaindiT wcic scarcely a match for the 
warlike Turcoman forces of tho khan. 'I'hc provocation 
then continued, aggravated by tho belief in the impossibility 
of any Kiissiaii force ever being able to cross the arid steppes 
of tho Central Asian desert. This illusion, however, was 
dispelled in 1873, when the conquest of Khiva was success- 
fully accomplished by a largo force under Ceneral Kaufl- 
inann, which moved upon tlie khanate by several roads, all 
converging at the capital. Immense difficulties were en- 
countered by the army in tlio alternate cold and heat of tho 
great desert and the scJircity of water, but the Khivan 
troops scarcely attempted- resistance. Khiva was occupied, 
the kliuii surrendering an<l submitting to become the vassal 
of the c/ar, hut the country still maintains a nominal inde- 
pciitlfiico. A war contribntion f»f 2,‘200,0(j0 roubles was 
exacted, all Khivan territory on the right bank of thoOxus 
incorporated with the Russian Empire, slavery was abol- 
iNlied, and the country was thrown open to unmolested traiie. 
Tho villages and towns generally consist <*f mud Imts, dis- 
posed in irregtilar, dirty streets, surrounded by ruined walls, 
and outside these* by gardens and tiehls. 

Khiva, the capital of the above country, is situated in 
an irrigated plain near the 0x11*!. It is piotected by a clay 
wall, about 5 miles in circumference ami 10 feet high. 
Within this wall theie is another about 3 miles in ch-cnin- 
ferenee and 22 feet high, the lower portion being 2?< feet 
tliiek. 'Jlie interior wall protects the palaces of the khan 
and the more import.int buildings of the city, 'i he space 
U-tween the inner and outer walls is to a grc.it extent 
planted with gjirdens, and includes the khan’s summer 
palace. 'Fhe streets are broad and clean, and there arc 
many liandsome h(<use.s built of polished bricks, with c^d- 
oiireil tiles. The palace of the khan is a largo h.andvoiiio 
huildinjr, can.amented with jullars and domes c<j\crcd with 
shining tilc.s, which are n.sed In the domes of tho public 
sehools, nio**(pi( s, and other buildings, and give the city a 
blight pleasing look. 'I'he whole town has inhahit- 

iints, st.\rnteen iiio.sques, 31)0 shops, and twent}-tw«» teele- 
Mstic.il school.s, and is the chief se.it of trade. 

KHOKAN', KHOKAND\ or FERGHANA, a 
louiitrv t»f Central Asia, between -lO** and l.'i' N. lal., tI7 
and 73'^ K. Ion., bounded by (3iinc.*«e Turkestan, South 
liokli.ri.i, 'Ihc surf.iec is mouutainou.-, p.ixturage 

plentiful, live stock numerous and wc'ol is :iu important 
aiticle of export. 'I'lie pHMluots c-oiiipriM* coin, cotton, 
silk, and tine fiuit.s iucludiiig tho apricot, apjde, jie.ir, 
almond, and melon, with coal, copper, iioii, c>cc. The chief 
aitiele.s of inanuf.ictiiro are embroidered silks, cotton .stud'-*, 
cochineal, and saiid.il-w'ood. Shawls are imported fioiii 
('ashiiiere and Ihilkh, the rest of the tiade being chiefly 
with Budakshan and Russia. The priucip.-il towns aie 
Khokaii, Khojend, and Ta.'.hkend. ropuljitioii eslimalcd 
at a!» nt l)00,0()(). 

Russia, which h.ad for ycais been ciicro.acliing upon 
the khanate, formally annexed to her tiominions in l^<75 
tho whole of Khokan to the noitli of the Syr Dari.i 
(.laxarte.s). In 1870 the whole of Khokan was by imperial 
decree converted into the Russian •* Fergliaim pr<»vince” 
of Turkestan. 'Hie conquest, however, was not completed 
without great hloodsheil, owing to the desperate resist- 
ance of tlie nativo tribe of Kipchaks, or Kara-Khiigcsc. 
iSesides giving birth to Haber, tlie conqueror of Hindu»t.in, 
who ascended tho throne of Ferghana in I-IOI, I\hi>kau 
ami its vicinity abound with localities intimately connected 
with tho history of CienghLs Khan and Timur. 

Khokan, foniierly thccajutal of the above country, hut 
under tho Rii.ssians, owing to tho prevaleiu-e of goitre, no 
longer tlio centre of government, is well built, and oontaiiiB 
tho palace of the former khan, iiiany mosques, public 
Hcbools of Mohammedan learning, bazaars, «icc., and is a 
place of acti^ o trade. Cotton and grain crops are grown ; 


but grain is chiefly supplic-d from the fertile fKainangan 
district further ea.st, where tho valley widens; and the 
vicinity of the city is chiefly laid out in fruit gardens, the 
soil, naturally barren, being lendered fc-itile by irrigation. 

KHORASAN; a pro\ iiice of Persia, c.xtending from 
31® to 38'* N. lat. and from ii'.V to fjl ' K. Ion., bounded on. 
the north by the khanate of Khiva, on the ea^t by Afghanis- 
tan, on the south by Fari.stan and Ki-rrnan, and on the 
w'cst by Irak-Ajeini. Its boundaiic.s, howe\cr, have been 
very different at different times ; and its pn-ent area, which 
is small comparatively with the great rxt*-ut of comitiy 
that it c<imprised prior to the invasion of the Afgh.His. is 
roughly estimated at about 1.00,000 .squar.- rnik s. 
surface is much diversified by plaiin and mouiitains *, 
a large portion comsists of arid lock^, ilestitul'* of Ncgtt.i- 
tion or fresh water, and of salt and .'..imlv deserts, 
among wrhicli may bo found a few fertile oas*--*. T' m 
Elburz range of mountains crosses the north part of lli*- 
jitovince eastward, and between thi-s h'fty ridge and tla* 
Caspian Sea is an immense uninterrupti d pl.iin. v. huL 
includes the steppe of Khiva. Of the ri\ci'! of Khor- 
asan, the Tedzeii (ancient Ochus) is next in size t** th*- 
Oxns; it appe.ars to ri.se near .**ier.ik>. and after rf<ei\iiig 
the Me.-'hed and other streams, falks into the C.ispi.ni .‘sr.i 
in l.it. .38® 41' N. The rivers of tljc interior au; few and 
iiKoiisiderahle. and for the most pait are lost iu tiie ■'and, 
like the Zcndcrooii of Ispah.an. A gnat portion t,[ the 
country is a \ast. saiulv. '•alt d»''eit, o^fup^irlg iiuu'e than 
10,0(10 .Mjn.ire mile-J. called by the i].iti\t's kubeL-r. 'll.e 
distiiets of Astr.ihad amt M- "li' il are, h-r.V'-Mr. i \ 

There are iimnufai tines of .s.lk and wo'illeii goi iK, c.npet-. 
musket s, <Sce. There .irc .lUo turqu"ise and "alt miin'. 
Chief produce, wlie.it. riL**, cidton. hemp, tehano. .m-i 
as.ifa‘tid. 1 . ' 11.0 inhabit.v.its aru 'r.eljik.s. 'I'lnn niaii", ai.'i 
Koeids. Khoiasaii si::nilies the ••.land of the sun.“ 

KHY'BER PASS. See Afi.h \Nisr\N. 

KIACH'TA. a frontier t**wu of l{us>.;a in tljo .'s.herian 
g«»\ eminent of Trans-Ha. kal. situated In a steriii* e» uiitiy, 
218n feet abo\e the le\tl i.f the -^e 1 . on .1 •'Uiall "tu nn ako 
e.ilh-d the Kiafht.i, l80 miles south-e\-Nt 'd Iikul-'k. It 
Ls defended by the ivW >>f Tn ilzkos.H-k. .in.l ha-' .i j < pula- 
tiou of abi-ut ,70o'). 1 l.e upjier town i'. w* li limit an i « 

tains the g'/\eriirneiit.»i and puh.ic i> ..l i.i j". Tl.e li v^e: 
town is cluetiy occupied by tradi r>. 1 1..- lommi rce • f ti .s 

pl.ice with ^laim.iitehiii. tl.e Chim-'O taq-i lium. wi.iil. !■% 
loss than .i mile lii^l.u.l. 1 .:s ji^in t-' jn.ir ieip* rt.im.- 
modern lime"; but Mi.ie ihe iqieiiin,' < f tl;-- Ci.ii-. "C p< i:-. 
ti» commerec in 1.''00 its imjs it.n.ee hi" -'umeni.at dt- 
creased. 'Ihe trade ilie exei. mu"*’ of Russian 

aini iilher Knuq*ean maiuifaetuie-', fui>. lamb-'kins. eattle, 
and Imllion, for tc.i. .silk, nankeeii'.. ]uiTei.lain. rmih.uh, and 
other Chinese proiiuci-. .\ \.ist quaiitlt\ of th*- lliu.-l te:i 
passe.s out hv this loulo. 

KIANG' (/■ tfiiug ft* hii<>nus') ir Wild A."* "f lihet. is a 
memher of the family Ki,*l ida . dwi lllnj ii- JmiI^iu llie 
high plateaus of Tibet, .it an ullituile tf fu -n lo.ono !•> 
10,000 feet above the sea. 'Ihe k -mg i" i tii-.e animal, 
standing as mueh as LI hamis 1 i^di .*t tiie shoulder. It 
is .swift in its mo\eneul'. and ir.ir.Mil; »f ippiuaili; it 
neighs like a louse. Ihe eai-- aie if inoder.ite length, the 
hair is sin«»olh and <1 a luigl.-I iuf"U''-hay tint, the legs 
lu\ing a pale sti.iw coli ur. A d.nk bro.ul streak iiiiis 
.along the cmtial line of li.e lack, but it is not crossed by 
any simil.ir baud over the shoulders. The first kiang seen 
in Euiopo was hioiight to the gardens of the London 
Zoological Society in 18, ■>',). 

KID DERMINSTER, a market -town and municipal 
borough of England, in the county of and 17) miles X. by 
W. from Worcester, and 134 from London by the Midland 
Railway, is situated on both sides of the Stour, near its 
coiitiucnce with the Severn, and the Worcester and Ntaihud 
Canal also passes through it. The town stands on a hill, 
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IS irrc^ilaily but now generally well built and paved, and 
supplied with almnd.ineo of good uater. The eliief build- 
ings aie St. Mary’s Olmroh, ;i largo and venerable structure 
on the hill; several other ehnrehes; numerous places of 
worship for dissenters; free grammar-school; corn ex.- 
change. iuebiding a public hall, school of art, the town 
free libraiy, and a public newsroom ; town-hall, erected in 
1877, inlirmary, aud almshouses; and llie usual public 
.and commercial buildings of an industrial town. A hand- 
some statue to Richard Uaxtor, the author of the “ Saints’ 
Ro^t," was erected in 1875, and another to Sir Rowland 
Hill, who was a native of tho town, in 1881, Cattle aud 
vegetable markets, covering 2 acres of ground, were t»peiied 
in 1872. Kidderminster was imted for its woollen niaim- 
factures in the reign of Henry VUI. ; but for many years 
past it has been chielly celebrated for its carpets. Wool- 
spinning, and the manufacture of tapestry, rugs, and fancy 
govds for up!lol^terl•r^, are aNo c.iniod on in the town. 
The Worco''ter and Stadbul Canal allords water commiini- 
catii'U ^Mth Lhorpotl, Hull, and llii>ti>]. The nmnici}Kil 
bon ugli of Kiddermin-'ttr is di\ided into twouards. and 
go\enied by alderiniii and i ighteen councillois. The 
jiopul.iti 01 in ISSl wa^ 12.7 Id. Some of the houses 
are cut in the sandstone rock, ami thcie are fragments 
of a ca'*tlc. Near the town in a chalybeate spring, the 
nad to ui.icli is an agiw.ilile promenade: and in the 
in\iun> aie nnny ham!*>o!ne ^illas, the rc'-idenees of 
the more wealthy iiianufactuiers. Tlie old name of 
Kidderminster \\as Ct\ulei’m’n,<hv me.xniiig the minster 
on tho brow of tho bill. At one time the poet Waller 
tvMved a portion of the manor of lviJiiermin*'ter. 

KIDNAPPING, in law, implies the forcilde abduction 
or stcai’.ng aw.iy uf a man, woman, or cliild from their own 
country, and «tndiij^ th- m to another. More populaily it 

ust-d to de-'ijnate the o::»*m-<‘ <if ste.iling or furcildy 
i.^rr\iiig t if a thild or adult witJiout reference to any 
] irticul ir pboe. Tor tli*^ law as lo such otlences sec 

in»N. 

KIDNEY BEAN. See Hkax. 

KIDNEY ORE i-’ a com]*act or cryptocry^tallinc 
v.afhty <jf red Hi:mmiii . It cou««ists of concentric c«..itN 
of aul.ydn'us ferric oxide, which have mo^tly ;i radiated 
tibron-* structure. It is geneially hard; but with cla\ey 
irnpuiity it ht e-mu's soft. It craitains ab /Ut 7<> per cent, 
of iij^t.ihic ir*.n when pine. a hardiies', of about tJ and 
iip<«.iiie gra\Ily of 5. It h.i'- jm-cuivI its a]»p('I]atioii 
fn m its • rn.ii rciiiforni striutme. 

KIDNEYS arc two L'la.'id'' in the lumbar region, 
cn cieii side of the spinal cdinnii. 'J l.cy me coinposod of 
LU’r.l'- 1!» "s and, delic.ite tubular i. imilic.it i-jiis. on whose 
wall- thfie is a tine network ff capiilaiy .urterits and 
iiiid whii h arc all (olkct'd into om* ina’"j of a linn 
lle-hy c«-U‘‘M''i]ee, iii*b-ifd in a lihrou-j eap-ule. TiiC 
uret'F. through whidi the unue scf-n-tej from the bloofl 
by the kidney is cojive}« i to tie* bladder, tliUtcs at its 
exrp'inity into ;i wide jjouii;, ti:** ‘i:iu-> t,r j»elvis of the 
ki i ey. Mid' h i.^ disided into s* \eral poitif-u-, e.ilieil calyce**, 
J .' j .'ifi; ^alyx a r.ipple-hk»- or j ajdlla, projei 

at wla^e extie::.i;y tli»-ie are ‘•lAtral nduiite oritic<-s, racli 
f ; into a \ cry line eai.al, wbicii, :i> it is contiuut'd 

I tie ‘•di-tar'ice of tl.e ki<iney. rmuilies .mid becoiiit » 
l e.tia i-. t>a all ibc''* caii.i!':. c-r tubuli uiiuiferi, minute 
b.' ' ^ I'lmify. whifh, with a iiumbtr of rounded 

b'. . ' . i\.- i tue C'U'pu-cI* *) of Malfiigbi, se< rcte the uriiiC, 
wh.i :i !- f«r.\‘,yf*i from t);e tubuli into the calyces, ami 
froij; t:«;i the jM.hi'i of the kidney, when the 

uretT f uri. ' it into the bladder. 

Iji/ui't < fff the Kiflnf ij.*. — III common with all other 
irnport.iut oi-ms of the body, the kidneys are lialdc to 
many forms of ui'Ki*..*, Among the.-c iiifiammathm of the 
kidneys, or nephritis, i^ m>t uneoimnon. It arises from 
various caui*.', huih as the meclianical irritation arising 


from tho presence of calculi or gravel, exposure to cold 
and wet, any all'ectioii that tends to tho retention of urine, 
the uso of certain irritating drugs, or tho spread of iiiflam- 
ination from neighbouring parts. Where tho inllanmiation 
is acute there is a deep-seated pain in the lower part of tho 
back, which sometimes extends downwards to the thighs ; 
there is an altered appearance of tho urine, which deposits 
mucus, pus, or blood; aud 
there are very often marked 
symptoms of f«*ver. Tho 
treatment consi^ls in rest, 
the use of diluents and of 
medicines, such as huclin, 
copaiva, sandal - wmod oil, 
i5tc., which have the power of 
diminishing irritation. Sup- 
pression of urine, or hrhu^ 
ria rtiuiliSf is generally a 
symptom of some other dis- 
ease, but it sometimes arises 
from a mechanical obstruc- 
tion in the kidney itself, or 
from accss.‘ition of its secret- 
ing action. Should no urine 
b«* .separated from tho blood 
the urea undergoes a eltemi- 
cal change which causes it to act ns a narcotic poison, 
;md the coma it induces is sure to he followed by death 
if the .actb>u of the kidneys cannot he restored. The 
triMtiiuuit of this alfi'ctioii requires botli local aud g*-u- 
eral nie.ius, but in all cases skilled medical advice is 
necc'-s.irv. Some further information as to tho diseasis of 
the kidn«*yswill be found under Rukjiit'.s l)isi:.\si:; Cai.- 
1 TLi's, Ri.xal; Dimikti's; Duopsv; .and (Iij vvkl. 

KIEIi, a se.iport of Germany, and the cliicf tow'ii (tf 
I^•l^tcin, is beautifully situated on a hay of the Ikiltie, 
which forms an excellent harbour, 53 miles by railway from 
Altona and Hamburg, and has 4-1,000 inhalalants. The 
towm, which is .sniTuunded with W'alls pierced hy live gales, 
is pretty regulaily built, with straight well-paved street.s. 
It ims a university, founded in 1(505, connected with whieli 
there is a Hhi.iry of 150,000 voluine.s, .an observaloiy, and 
bot.'inic ganb‘ii. New university buildings were occupied 
ill l87b; the old ones now' contain a hium'UIii of national 
antiquities, which has many objects of .i ]>rehistorie periled, 
'ihe mamifactiires con.si-t of iron goods .and machinciy, 
linen, bat.s, l(-b;icco, refined .sugar. »}cc. ; .sliiphuilding is 
cairied on. Jhu trade lias much increased since the com- 
pl'-tioii of the Kielcr Canal, which joins the Haltic .and tho 
Gtrinan Ocean, and enters the harbour of Kiel. TIiO cx- 
}»<'rts chiefly t'»nsist <tf butter, cattle-hones, <iil-eaUe<, and 
eliiM -e l») Holstein, Hamburg, and Great rirituin. Tho 
imjiortk are prim i]»ally corn from Denmark anil I’rn^si.j, 
and co.il. .slate, ami inm from Great Hritaiii. About .OOhO 
\e‘v,.l.., auiiually enter .and clear at the port — more than 
half being German. Steainho.ats ply regularly to CopL-n- 

b. ig* 11 , Aalborg, i5i.c. The chief public huiblings are the 

c. ilheilial churili of St. Nichol.-is, of the thirteenth ceiitnia, 
a Imii'I’.imik- palace, the public batli.s, and gramin.ir-s<‘iio«il. 
The ca'.th; ha^ a .sculpt lire gallery, with copies of tho best 
works of art. The cli. inning eiiviron.s altvm t inl.ind visi- 
tors in summer intent on recreation .and sea-b.itiiing. 
Kii I became jj.irl of Tnissia, with Holstein, after tlie l>ani'-!i 
w.ir in l8bt. A very exten.sive series of haihonr works, 
quays, aud docks, h.ive been eomstructed, and Kid has hc- 
coiiie the nio.st strongly fortified and be.st protected harhoiir 
ill Kiirope. It now connnamls the entnmcc to tho IViltic 
to Mi great an extent as almost to reiidor it a mere Gerin.an 
lake. 

KIEV' or KIEFF* a government of nu.s.siit in Kuropc, 
lying between 48'" 30' and 51''30' N. lat., 28^" 40' and 
33** 25' K. Ion., is bounded west by Podolia and Volhyiiia, 
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north and noith-oa.st hy Minsk and T<*licrni"of, rast by 
Rultawa, and Hoilith by Kherson. It has an area (if 
aciufire miles, and a populati(jii of 2, 580, ()()(). The snr- 
face is in j^eneral flat, witli a few undulations which 
follow the course of the rivers. The land in the north 
of the government of Kiev is extremely rich and fertile; 
in the .south the soil is jioorer, hut still there are here 
also tracts of luxuriant cornfields and good pastures. 
The whole government belongs to the basin of the Dnieper, 
which forms the north-eastern boundary for nearly 250 
miles. The interior is drained by the numerous feeders 
of it from the left bank. The climate is mild and dry, 
and ada[»ted to all the prodnetions of the temperate, 
zone. Tli(! rivers usually freeze in December and thaw in 
Feluuary; the north wind is always severely felt in winter. 
'J'ln* heat is gi-eat in .summer. 

Agriculture is tlie chief employment of the inhabitants, 
and wheat is extensively exjiorteJ to Odi\‘«sa. Tin; .soil 
j»roduces all kinds of corn, pulse, millet, lienij», fruits, flax, 
hops, and tobacco. Rect-root is largely cultivated, and 
beet-root sugar is extensively rrianuf.u-turcd. Cattle aie 
iiumenjus and of good breed; Ina.ses are .small: swine ;ire 
kept in gre.it numbers; sheep are scarce. The forest.s 
jirudnee excellent timber, and l.irge qu.iiitities .are annually 
tlo.ited jIowji the Dnieper to the j)orts of the Black 8e.i. 

Kii.v, the cajiilal of the above go\ernment, is built on a 
hill on the right b.ink of the l)iiie])er, .and has l.'iO.OOO 
inhabitants. The town is di\ided into tight districts, of 
which the nuist important .are the (dd con^^‘llt and foitiess 
of Petscliersk, in which .are the celebrated caliic<'nibs, con- 
taining the bodies of 118 saints; Old Kiev, which contains 
tlie tiiKj catbedral of Santa Sophia, .and is the residence of 
the Rnsviau aiebbishop ; Podol, containing most of th«* 
l»rl\.ite bouses, numerous chnreh»*<. .ui iiri[»tTi.al pahn-i* and 
town-ball ; .and Vladimirstadt, \^hieh waslmilt by < '.itli.niin 
II. is the .seat of the goveinor'gt nei .il of Little 

Russia, eajiit.il of a (lirek epanhy, and h.is a ei\il ainl 
erimin.il tamrt. It is tiTO miles south of St. Petei&burg, 
.and 'lint suiith-west of Movcow, is foitiHcd, and has an 
.arsen.il. Besides its r.ithedral, cliun lies, miu cuts, and a 
tircek ecclesiastical .academy, it has a university, founded 
in I8dl, eallrd .Si, Vl.adimir's rnivia-silv, whi* h is fre- 
qiienti d hy .students from the govei ninent.s of Kiev, Podol'.i, 
;ind VolliMiia. It eont.ain.s tie* ohlr.st (ireek ('eeh'si.isiic.d 
.icadeiny in Russia, v^hioII was fonndoil in loss. Tl:** 
iinisiM-.-iity h.a.s c.\l>ini‘ts of medals, nniui.ih'gy, /«M.logy, and 
b<‘t.iny, and most td the ••ollrdioiis Ir.uisfeircd from tie* 
old Pnivi rsily of Vilna. Thcie is ql.so .a Iius>ian tl'.eologic:il 
.srniinaiy, with a largo libiary, two gMiinasii, and an 
e.slahlislnnent for the ediu'.alion of the dauglilers « f nobles. 

Kiev i.s one of the oldest tonn.s in lin.ssj.i, and was it.s 
e.ipital for time eeiitnrii'’*. In '.‘SO the (traiid-iluke 
\ ladlinir here embraced t'liii.stianily and cast Peimic, the 
t!imider-gi>d (^the Slavonic analogue of Z'‘iis of the Gieeks 
and .liipiter « f the Ronian.s), into the .sea. .after the image 
Jiad bcfai soundly eudgi'lled by twelvi* sl»>ut men. The 
great pt»int of attraction in Kiev is tin* i .it.icoinhs, pie- 
vioiisly alluded to. 'I’hi y eoiisir,t of two e.iNerns. exe.iv.vted 
in till* pi eeipitous rliJl’ which f.iee.', theri\er. They weie 
once ocenpied hy li\iiig, and liaNe since aceoinmod.ited the 
remaiii.s of (h'parteil monks and .sainlss The bodies are 
arranged ah>ng the sides in oj)f n c«»lVins, hut envi loped, 
lik<* I^yptian nuiinmies, in \\ i.ij'peis, .so th.it no j-ail is 
h*ft ^isible, But the stilbaied li.inds are so .irrangetl as to 
reeeixe the kis.se.s of devotees, .and on th.c breasts aie 
written the n.anies of the deceased, with occasionally a 
brief record of tlieir livi’s. Kiev is thus the .lerusalem .iiul 
Mecca of Russia, and is annually visitc-d by mnltitiules 
from all parts who seek an inlere.st in the iiitercesMon "f 
the defunet. They perform the whole journey on foot, 
seldom sleep under .a roof, and depend upon precarious 
charity fur bubsistenco. 


Kiev i.s not an industrial but a commercial centre, and 
its f;ur.s arc .among the largest in the Russian Empire, 
'riio Dnieper is here erossed hy a rcin.arkable Ruspensioii 
bridge, the work of an English i ngincer (Mr. Vignolle.s); 
3.500 tons of iron w’cn* employed iu its coii.struction, all of 
which, .as w'cll .as the rcqiii.sito ni.if-hincry, were wrought in 
England. Fifteen ve.s.sels convi-yr-d tliis material to Odc.s.sa, 
and it was then trau.sportcd in bulloc k w.aggons over tlie 
steppes. 

KIL'DA, ST.» the mo.st we.stern of the Hebrides, i.s 
situated in 4.5'^ 40' N. hit., 8'* .32' Vs. Ion., .and •.■oii'-i.sts of 
ail iinevcn mountuln-ridge, Hkj most el-\ ii< d prunt of 
which ri.se.s 1.380 b-et above the .sea-Ievfh Th*- gie.itrst 
width of the i.^land is about 2 inile.s, and th* length 3 
miles, and it eontain-s about 1000 acre.s. r.':r.«pt :it the 
landing-place on tlie south bide, and at a roelcy h ly < n the 
north, the island is wholly fenced round witli lofty inaeecs- 
.sihli* prccipjice.s-. Thf laiidirig-phace, except dm iiig .‘■outlierly 
bree/es, alibi Js go(jd anchorage, 'i he popul.ition in 1>*81 
w.as 80, who inhabit a village in the .‘^oiith-e.ist, .md li\f 
iu a great mea'iiire on the eggs of bca-bird'.. whidi are 
exceedingly abundant. They are ahso occupied in rearing 
cattle and .sheep, and in fi.shing. 

KILDARE, .an inland county of the province of Lein- 
ster, in ired.and, is bounded lundli hy Meath, east by Dublin 
and Wicklow, south by Cailow'. and west by Quecii'.s 
County and King’s ^’ounty. Its greatest hiigth from 
north to .south is .abnui 4“ miles, ami its gPMt' breadth 
east lowest 27 mil**s. The area is ID'S, po; acn-.. The 
population in 1S41 w.is n.'>.1!*u ; in 18sl it \im\ dcf’rt as»..d 
to 7G,10 l>, of whom were Roin.an C-Tllmlies. 

t^urftnr aufJ Soil . — Ihe surf.u-e is more h vel than th.it 
(|f any (>ther county of JreLiiid. 'ihe otdy c«.n-.idnMlil<* 
eh*\ation.s are the hills of Ikithrof-le. whifh form tl.o 
westi rii extremity (if the lange 'd the J)uhiin Mouiit.iins, 
.iml a detached group whiih (.ccupie., part of tlip southern 
in.argin of the Ih g of .Mb ii. in tlie eiaitral ii'jith.> in di\i'-lon 
of the county. 

An open t.s’iile-l.md divith s the middle and itiutlnrn 
parts (d Kdd.u’e into lw<> disiiiets, of wh.iu th'* '>nf sl.,p. 
giadnally towirds tl:c riv r Li’hy ''n th-* e.a-^;. .aid the 
other towards the liver Ihirn w in the Th-- 

district is di\!ihii into three (.pen a.il's hy h-w r.c' j* s . f 
undulating ground. 'Xteiiding in d!re« fn-:! 

the cuitial tahle-l.iii'! tow.irii'* the M'!ith-ue-.t. 1 i «• n:- 't 
nm’tluin if lle-se x.ihs cont.vus the ii\im 1'. i .ile ar. 1 
Little I’l.iriow; l)iir tin* chi- f lit-.rsff the i '-U'lry .uc tie 
B.llTo’W .and the l/lVey. Tl.lt J irt of the N »”,.y of t’.'e 
J.iiley wliii h is i'uiudid witliin this c. iii.ty is 1 umed by 
the western sh.pe of the Dnhhn Mi niit.i I’s m the mu* 
.side, .and b\ tlie sn’i.sidi i.ee of tl'.c t.ible-hi’.d "f ivl-hii’e oii 
the other. Ihe counliy in this neighboui l.i . .1 is in a high 
.state of cuUi\atioii. Ihc western b.ink of the river. ] u- 
tienlarly from tlie p«'int when* it en'.irs t’ e to 

Leixlip on the Dublin bomulary. i.s .ilniost w- « hy .'Ci’upled 
by a Miei.essu)n of diimsne 1 u.d-. Im h’.-l’:. • m. reroUh 
lesideiiees of the best ill'-. 1 i e i i r I*"' i* i -is iii the 
mnth of the ei tally. 

'riie comm. 11 c illid th.e ihirra.ii «t IvMii-'.a tract id 
.about 8mi0 :ni(s in -xtiiit. ’s *, llie ciown. 
and is Maicelt to he m >1 K” l' e i xn lleiKc ( f its tuif 
ami the livl.m s, id its \ . iv.;ae. 11. '.e is a buy* perm.uunt 

military camp, wlih !i I’.is .leeoaip -k 1 itioii hr IM.i'hO men, 
.ind wi'.eie ll.e 1‘ii’u ■ of W.ii.'s went through the usi.al 
routine (d camp hh* h r s 'lre m.eitlis in the year L'^ol. 
Most of the t’un.Kdi is uscvl .\s common p.\stuie «.a'our.d ; 
hut it also coutairs a well-known raet‘course.^-tlie New- 
maikit vd lialaud- and a p.irt of the Bog of AlUn. ri e 
iiorth-wotiTii p.irt «d the county, extending fiom the Bog 
of Allen to the Bo\ne, is open niul chietly in p.l^tm ■. 
Besides the Royal Canal, the lirand Canal, .lud their 
branches, which connect it with Dublin, Wahrford, and 
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the Shannon, tlie ooiinty is intersected by the Great South- 
ern and Western railways, which pass through or near 
the towns oi Naas, Newbridge, Kildare, Monastercvaii, and 
Aiby. Large quantities of turf are sent to Dublin by the 
canal. 

CUmaU. — The climate, from the quantity of boggy sur- 
face exposed (about 60,000 acres in all), is more moist 
than that of the neighbouring counties on the north and 
south. In the central district the air is pure and keen, 
and milder and more salubrious in the v.alleys of the LilTey. 

(/<’<>/<>////. — Thq elay-slate. which ti.rnks the granite axis 
of the Dublin and Wicklow Mountains, occupies about one- 
foiirth pait of the surface of Kildare. 'I’he granite tract of 
Carlow extends into the south-eastern extremity of this 
county. The remainder of the county is occupied with the 
tloetz limestone of the groat central plain, broken only by 
the group of Dunnuirrv and the Hill of Allen. The latter 
is ctMupo'-ed of a nui>s oi granular compact grecn>tt»ne and 
gi’eciistone-porphyiy jirotrudcd throngh the lloctz lime- 
stone. ri.c Soil is generally a rich loam, resting on lime- 
stone or Jay-slate. There are lich fattening lands in the 
baronies if Carberry, Clane, and Nortli and Soutli Salts, 
wiiich occupy the n<»l•th-we^tcl n and north-eastern portion 
of the ewuntx. Au iinpro\ciJ sy'^teiii of agriculture has 
bun intu«inceJ by the resident proprictor>, and is prac- 
ticed to some extent by tlic Miialler farmers. '1 he general 
crops are N\heat, oats, and bailey. The best English 
breeds i-f ealtie have been introdin-ed. Tlic minerals of 
the County are unimportant. 'I'ho only maniif.ietures 
carii' d «'n mo of paper, cotton, and woollen, but only to a 
>ery limiu-d extent. 

Ki'.d.iie I fiitain-s the Ib'in.in Catliolie G«illcge of May- 
iiooth. Until IbTo tliis was aided by an annual pailU- 
inLiitaiy gi.i? t <>{ wliieli was coinmuh-d for a 

j'.ayniei.t cl i.T<M',0uu on the di^e^tahlishineiit of the Iri^h 
t^nuieh. 

— In ti.e ancient dnlsion of Ireland the pre.'*cnt 
c unty of Kild.ire wa> «!iv:«ied among in.iny f.imilirs/ The 
lit/g* raids betame the raling family about the elo.se of 
the thiite*-uth century, .and maintained tlieir authority, 
with iiuny lluctu.Uioiis, to the sixteenth. '1 his county was 
the thcatie t.f x.iriuns military r pnations dining the wars 
wh'ah sucerded the lehLllioii of Djll. 'J he Kihlare 
family were acti\e in bringing about tlu* restoration, and 
€sj»< used tlic I’lotest.mt cau-'C in ti.e subsequent wars of 
the iIeV(Iiition of D’»jss, Many caithcii w<jrk<, p.iitly 
nii! t.iry ami f..artly .‘•cj.ulehral, remain in this county. 
Nuiiicroii'. stpnkhr.il moniids may be .•'cen on the Cuiiagh, 
and iiiilar-sto.ncs of large d'ineii*‘ions in (ither places. 
Ib und towers exist at KiJilaie, Taghadf^i*. Kilculleii, and 
Castledermot, Tljere are al-n ruin** td numerous religions 
h< u-*es. At Ca^tU-deriij'it. .Moone, .'Uid Old KiieuIIeu are 
stone crosses on.. iiiitiited witli <uiious sculptui*-s. Scveii- 
!• en ancient rattles are .still standing, of which those of 
Kiike.t. J)oiiad<^a, and LJxlip .arc still inhabited. 

Kim>akk, ‘S'J n.ilcs .sont!i-w< •‘t fnun l^ubliii, is a sm.all 
uui J o* r town, which rontains a Ihunaii Catholic i hapel, 
:.ui..ic:y, .in«l friarx'. Population in 1174. It h:isu 

s:.-ii..,ii on the Great tSouth-wcstcrn llailway, and the celc- 
bi it'-d Uurragli raee.s take place in April, June, September, 
xti.a Oi.t' bcr. I’ne I'rotf slant cxithtMlral, which is partly 
r.i!:.> d. t' ntaln-j the burial vault of the earls of Kildare. 
K.i'Jitre is al-o tie* see of a Koinun Catholic bishop, and 
La>*, fy* .1 f onnly infirriiAiy', market-house, and jockey 
club. I Ilf town wa.s once of great irnjxjrtance ; and not- 
with-tai.'iing its present decayed appearance, is exceedingly 
int€.i‘-'iis,g for its antiquitie.s, the mo.st remarkable of whieli 
i.s a round tower, 1.‘30 feet high, with a beautifully marked 
doorway. It i** of uncertain date. 

IAN, ST., the Apostle of Franconia, was an Irish 
monk, who, in the latU-r part of the seventh century, 
devoted Liiiibelf under ^lapal banctioxi to inissionary labours 


ill Eastern Franconia. lie was accompanied by a Kind of 
tw*c1vc coiiipnui(»ii8, among whom w'cro the '^^icsbyter Culo- 
man and the deacon Donatus, and tffeir labours were so suc- 
cessful that the reigning Duke Gozbert and many of his 
subjects became converts to Christianity, and Kilian was 
made Bishop of WUrzhurg by Pope Conon. The duke had 
married Geila, liis brothers widow, before his conversion, 
but Kilian pronounced the marriage unlawful, and induced 
him to put her away. In consequence of this Geila took 
adv.intagc of the temporary absence of Gozbert to cause 
Kilian and his companions Culoman and Donatus to be 
murdered in xVnothor account speaks of their being 

the victims of an unjust judge, whoso name was Gozbert. 
The relics of tlie.se martyrs are preserved in the cathedral 
at AVilrzburg, and their martyrdom is coimneiiioratcd ou 
8th July. * 

KILKEN'NY, an inland county of the province of 
Leinster in Ireland, is bounded north by Queen’s County, 
e.ast by Carlow and Wexford, south by Waterford, and 
west by Tipperary. Its greatest length north t»> south is 
about 45 miles; its average breadth is about 21 milc.s. 
The area is 70Ii square miles or .*>07,254 acres. The' 
population in 1881 was 00,0(>4, of whom 0.1,001) w’ere 
human C.itholics and 4963 Protestant Episcopaliarj.s. 
The inhabitants in 1841 numbered 202,746. 

llydroffrttphy and Surface* — The navig.'iblc rivers Bar- 
low and Suir form the greater part of the easlcrn and the 
whole of the southern boundary of Kilkenny, and tlie 
p.'irtly navigable Nore traverses its entire length from 
iioitli to .soiith-i*a‘*t. The noitherii part of the di.strict 
between the ri\ers Norc and Barrow is occupied by a ma.ss 
of liigh lands, spreading into numerous lateral groups, the 
gencial direction of which is from N.N.K. to S.S.W. 
'Ihcse valleys are watered by the rivers before named, ami 
by the minor livers Dian, Diueeii, Dubhglas.s, Owciiree, 
Muii'-ter Kiver, and Clodagh. The ranges of hills have 
various doignations in ditrcreiit parts of tho county; sneh 
as Castleconn r Hills, Slievcnamoii range, Brandon Moun- 
tain, 1696 feet liigh, Coppinach range, Walsh Mountains, 
an<l King’s Mountain. Several of the summits n''e to an 
eh'v.ition of moo feet. The county contains a con^ider- 
ahle number of small towns and village.N; and in the most 
picture<ique .spots are many beautiful mansions and parks. 
Five miles soutli-east of Bally rag.:et is the rein.'irk.ahle 
cave of Dumnore. The cntiancc is by a pictuiesqiie hol- 
low clothed with brushwood, at the extremity of wliich the 
eavern opens by a natural arch 60 feet high. ’I’liere arc 
se\eral ch.uiibcr.s williip, incrusted with stalactites and 
traversed by a subterranean stream. Beyond the central 
di.'itiicl Jie.iily all tlie soutliern part of the county is occu- 
pied with hilly tracts, connected on the east with tho 
gi anile group of C.'ulow, and on the west witli tho range 
of Slicveiiainon. A tongue of alluvial land, called the Boer, 
e,xteuding above 2 miles in length, occupies tho south- 
e.'istern extremity of the district at the point of junction of 
the Nore and Barrow’. With the exception of this s[M>t 
the western hank of the Barrow from Graiguo to tho N«M*e 
is precipItou.s, and in some placs-s clothed with natural 
'I'he space between the southern declivities of tho 
W.'ilsh Mountains and otlier groups ranging l<iwards Tip- 
perary and the Suir is occupied to a breailth of from 2 to 
6 miles by a level tract of rich land. The river Suir is 
navigable for vessels of 120 tons up to the bridge ot Gar- 
rick. At the hriilgc of Waterford it is in some pbicc.s 
8 fathoms deep at low water. Tlio Barrow is navigable to 
a considerable distance from its mouth. The general slopo 
of the surface is to the south-east, which Is the best aspect 
both for sun and shelter. »Siirfacc waters run off rapidly, 
and there is very little hog; the air is consequently drjr 
and healthy. 

Geology , — Except the mountain groups of tho south, 
the entire surface of Kilkenny is occupied by tho limcstoiio 
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of the central plain, overlaid in the hilly districts north of 
Kilkenny city hy shale and sandstone. The coal forma- 
tions arc nearly coextAsi VO, with the hilly districts; the 
liincstono, where it forms the surface-rock, spreads into 
undulating; plains sweeping round the hif;h jp-ounds, and 
occupying the intermediate valleys. These anthracite 
coal-beds would be of great comiiiercial value if the natural 
resources of Ireland were better developed. The general 
colour of the limestone is a bluish-gray. Near Kilkenny it 
passes into a tine black marble, containing a great variety 
of shelly impressions, 'riicsc beds are extensively (piarricd, 
iUiJ the blocks dressed on the spot by n saw-mill driven 1 
by the Nore. The marble, which is sometimes procured of i 
.a jet-black, is manufactured into chimney-pieces, tomb- | 
Atones, &c. ; it bears a very high polish, and can he laised 
in large blooHs. Marl is fouml in large deposits in various 
parts of the eouiity. The mountain traet occupying the 
south of Kilkeiiuy, with the exception of the piiiniti\e 
group of Ihandoii, consists of a nucleus (if clay-slate siir- 
loundcd by sandstone. There are many chalybeate springs | 
in the comity, 

i*roducc and ]i[anuftu'turcs. — Only a small jjortion of 
Kilkenny is unfit for tillage. The hills of the 1101(1)0111 
4listriets aic round-backed and accessible, and the WaKh 
Mount.iins are mostly suitable (or pasture, 'llie group of 
ihaiidon is the only considerable extent of rough laud in 
this county. In the coal-tract the soil is a iiioory turf 
lying over a stiiT whitish clay, which is the poorest district 
out (if the mountain region. Many districts have deep 
rich soils. The soil of the hilly country on the s(mth is 
diy and kind, hut it is badly inclosed and d(‘Stitute of 
shelter. Some of the best wheat and meadow lands in 
the >011(11 of Ireland are situated in the level tract along 
tlie Suir. There are two diMiicts almost wholly occupied 
by dairy furmiTS, the Walsh Mountains and ih** southern 
part of the Castlecomcr tract. 

The manufacture of caipets, diapers, and tapestry was 
introduced into the county by the Countess of Uimond in 
L'loib .Limes, duke of Ormond, about the middle of the 
seMMiteciith century, established and encouraged, at a great 
(xpense, both liiicn and woolli-ii manufactures; and about 
the close ('f the same century the lles.sb('r()Ugh family iu- 
truduced the manufacture of linen into the soutlietn jiarts 
of the county. These inunufacturcs, which b»ng flourished 
throughout the county, as well as that of bKinkct>, intro- 
<liicc(l about a century ago, have now mateii.dly declined. 
A coarse frieze for home consumption is made anntng th.e 
peasantry. There arc many flour-mills in the county, and 
tie* principal export is grain. There is aNo some trade in 
beer, whisky, and leather; but agriculture is the pursuit 
of the gr(Mt body of tin? inhabitants. Tin* chief crops are 
wheat, haiky, here, rye, oats, and potatoes, which ripen 
earlier than in most of the other Irish counties. Dairy 
and sheep fauns arc numerous, and the breed.s of stock arc 
< liieny nati\e. Two crossing lines of railway intersect this 
county, and the n.avigahle rivers and the Grand Can.al fur- 
nish f.icililies for transport to all parts of Irel.intl. 

History and Anti^iuitics. — Kilkenny, .as part of Leinster, 
belonged to the Earl of IVmbroke in the early p.art of tin* 
thirteenth century; but on his death in 1217 it pa.cscd 
into the hands of various proprietor.**. Its early history is 
chiefly occupied with the fiaids of the family of Ormond 
againi^ the houses of Desmond or Kildare. The Gniees 
also during this period wore engaged in perpetual hostilities 
-with the Fitzpatricks, Kavnnaghs, and other Irish faindie.s. 
During the Civil War against Charles I., Kilkenny wjis 
mostly held by opponents of the crown. 

Circular stone inclosures of the |ugaii era remain on the 
summits of the hills of Cloghinnnfa near Freshford, and 
Tory Hill, or Slievo Grian, near Kilinacow. The latter 
appears to iiaxe been a sepulchral cairn, inclosing a kistwicii, 
or btoiic cliAinber. The covering stone of the CTonilecb at 


Kilmoguo is Ao feet in circumference, and is elevated at one 
end I.*! feet from th(* ground. Another cromlech at Hally- 
lieniberry has a covering st(jne lb feet long, 10 feet broad, 
and 3 feet thick. Thei-e are numerous similar monuments 
of smaller dimensions throughout the county. The re- 
mains of ratliH and eartluMi tumuli are .also of frequent 
occurrence*. There anj livej round tuwers, one adjoining 
the eathejdral eliundi of St. (Janice in Kilkenny, the otliers 
at Kilree, Tulloclierin, Fertagh, aiifl Aghavillf.-r, Of the 
monastic ruins the most exfensi\(j aiul irit«'resting are those 
of «J(*rpoiiit Abbey, on the Ndi'c, 2 mili-s friiu Tlujinas- 
towii. The ruins occupy 3 acres, and arf a fine ^p«-< iinf'n of 
the mixed Anglo Norman and Early Engli^li aichifi rtun*. 
There are also monastic ruins at Graigand (.tin r pl.i^ e«. The 
castles are very numerous, the chief one being Oiaud.‘'Ou 
Castle ill Iv(*rk, an ancient s(.*at of the liuller.**. K has 
three round towers towards the Suir, and two court janK. 

Kii.ki.nny, a city and county of a city, tla^ cajnt.il of 
the aho\e county, 73 miles south-west f»f Dublin, is finely 
.situated on both sides of tlui Nop*, the older and jirim ij)al 
jiart occupying the wcstein hank. It takc'i its naim* from 
tli(‘ cathedral chui'ch (of St. Kenny f.r (Jauic(.*) of lb'* dioce.«'* 

I of Ossory, founded hen* about the end of the twflfth ci-n- 
! tury. Ihe place was .selected by the (arly Anglo-Nonn.in 
I inv.iders for the siK^ of a ca-tli*. The pieseiit c.istl**, 

I built ill 111*0, occupb'S a coinmanding site on tlie west 
I bank of lh<i Nore, and is tl)c residence of the Mar'|nis (.f 
. Ormond. Tin* ealli(*i'ral is .se.ited on a geuth* eiuin'*n( i* 
on the S.11IU* sicli* of the livi-r, .at th'* op])r)‘'it(* extremity '.f 
i the city'. The small ri\'T Ih-egih, running into the N»,ie 
; about nii(h\.iy l)etu»f*n these pt.int**. divitiei the city of 
; Kilkenny Froper from Iri^hlown. or .^l. (.'.mice, the f<.riner 
! having origiiiully bei n a dependency '.ii thi' castle, the latttT 
I on the eathedr.il. The l.irge .subuib on the opp' site side 
of the ri\ t*r, c.alled Liialisht(Avn, iscounecti il with Kilkenny 
Proper and Iri-ht(Avn by' tw(» h.iniNt.mr* liridgrv, Engli**!)- 
t(»wn still retains its n.iim*, hut Irishtown h.is merged into 
the city of Kilkt-nny. 

Till* chitf object of .mti.iuity i** th.e c.athedral chuich ( f 
St. Ganiee. It is a criKitoriii building, surmount'd by .a 
lowtowir; it ( xtemN from ea^t towts! 22d f('ct. and from 
n(»rtli to south 123 fc(t. Tin* chayal ( f St. M.ary in the 
north tran‘*i*pt serves as the p.irisli ehiireh. Tin* i-Idt**! 
p.irts of the editice appear to he tf the arohitectuiv of th** 
rally ]*ait of the thii tCLi.lh o niuiy. Gf the <Tigin.il ca-‘tle 
there remain thice towi-i', wa-rkcii iiit-) l.irge ail- 

ditions in the riciich t.i-'fe of the si\inteuit!i emturv, 
made by .Tam»*s, »luke of Unnond, in 1 'JmL 1 he huililmg 
occupies three sides of .i qiiadi angle, having a garden ami 
ffuiiit.ain in front and a lofty terrace towards the Nore. 
Tin* abbey ehnivli of St. Joiiu's h.is been coiivi*rtod into a 
parish church, lll.ick Abbey has been paitly ii-vti.n d, and 
converted into a chuich for Ihuu.aii G.ilhohcs. '1 In* body 
and tower of the Fr.inciscan fii.iiy are still stan '.ii.g. 

The town is well built, and has .i bu*^y .md elns'ifiil ap- 
pearance, particnhiily th.it poition n ton-«tituting Kil- 
kenny Proper. It is the l.irgcst town in Ivcl.md wholly 
inland. The budding initcrial i-^ u'-iudly whitened 

or dashed with rough-east. Kilkenny ci’Ut.iins a county 
couit-housc, county pris(>n, city piisoii. barr.ieks, infirm.ary, 
fever hospital, union workh(>U'‘e, c.ithcdr.il, bishop's palace, 
chapter-house, lieanerv. a rouml tower, two paiish ehurches, 
seven Homan (.'alholie eluipeK, one of which (the e^athedral) 
lus been icceiilly bnilt. two monasteries, two convents, 
Presbyterian jind .Methodist mecting-house.s, an endowed 
grammar-si'hool, called the College of Kilkenny, a Roman 
Catholic college, national schools, a lunatic asylum, alms- 
houses, i<.e. At the college Swift, Congreve, and Bishop 
Berkeley were educated. 

The coarse linen and wroollen manufacture, although 
much dee,ayed, is still carried on, but the corn, proi i-it*u, 
and general retail trade now form the principal businciss. 
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There nre several distilleries, bivweries, tanneries, and 
flour-mills In the town and its vicinity. Coal and marble 
are raised in the neii;bbourhood ; tho former burns ^Yithout 
smoke or llamo ; the latter, which is black, is much used 
for clumney-jileces and ornamental purposes. The streets 
of tl’.o town are also paved with it. 

'1 liore Were formerly two municipal corporations, one 
fir the Kni;li>h and the other for the Irish town; but by 
the provisions of the ^lunicipal Kefonn Act they arc amal- 
jiamaied, and divided into two wards, each havinj; tliree 
aldermen and nine councillors. The stoiy of tho Kdkenny 
Cats t,who fought so ferociously that, when the fight was 
o\ or, only the tail of each was left) is au allcgoiical satire 
upon a contention between those imiuieipalities towards the 
cIonc of the seventeenth century. They contended so stoutly 
and per'>i*.tently about b(»uiuiarios and rights, that they 
impe\erished eaeli other. 

Kilkenny a])pears to ha\e been a place of some import- 
ance befi'ie tlie airival of the Kugli>h; fiir Stionghow 
built a foriiis^ here, which was enlarged and strengthened 
hy \Viil:a:n. lail maishal, and Mib-'iijnenth by the earls of 
tM'u.'Ui!, in wi;l'^o it lian eoiuinuetl for cen- 

tiiiii r..rliaments wen* fu ipieiitly held in this city; and a 
fan: 'Us itute. i-as'-id in IdTl, for regulating the inter- 
ci-nr^e bitwcsnihi* Kr-gll-h and tin* native Iiish, is still 
tr.i \<\ tl.e title of the Statute of Kilkenny. In the 
w.n*>of I'-ll the assembly i f the confedu.itcd Catholie.i 


held its meetings here, in a building which is still, on that 
account, nn object of curiosity tiKstrangii'S. In lf)50 it 
surrendered to Cromwell. Tho pmmlation of Kilkenny in 
ISSl w'as 

KILLAR'NSY, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Kerry, situated IJ milo from tho Lower I^akc of Killarney. 
It consists mainly of two good streets, from which brunch 
several poor lanes and alleys. In summer, from tho influx 
of visitors to the lakes, tho town prosents an animated ap- 
poaranco, but in winter is very dull. There are a vcnerabln 
old parish church, a Roman Catholic cathedral for tl:o 
dioccM? of Kciry, a iiniinery with fcin.alo school att.achcil, 
a court-house, markot-houso, and assembly-room ; nnieii 
workhouse, hospital, and many lino hotels and reading- 
rooms for tomi>ts. Killarney is -Id miles west-north -w'cst 
of Cork, and tho terminus of tho Cork Aid Killarney 
diinetion Railway. The population of tin; parish, which 
includes a part of the lake scenery (being altogether .S l,78lt 
aeies ill extcnt\ is thljl. Tho cathedral (Roman Catholic), 
from designs by riigin, at the west end of tho town, is 
an imposing stiucture. Thcie is also a magnitlcent liot<‘l, 
eneted by the railway ctanpany. The only m.inufaclnres 
caiiied on in the town are tliose of to}s and fancy articles, 
made <»f the wood of the aibntiis, whieh is lieu; very 
abniidant. 

KILLAR'NEY, LAKES OF. three lakes near the 
middle of the county of Kerry in Inland, eonnccted with 
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t: e K!gL( st monntain group in the conntiy, and celebrated 
f< V tl i. rrmantic wildness of their scenery. They discharge 
th'* Atlantic, north-west, by the I^anc, and lie at the 
i.i't extr* M.ity f f the extensive range of mountains called 
.M legilht-ud.ij’s Reeks. Thelargestof the lakc«, called the 
b wer lak.*, oonipies an area of about 3000 acres; its 
we.«,t si o.^*‘ U f.iniied by the mountains of Tornics 'and 
Glcnna, r»--pfitiwdy 2150 and 2030 feet above the level 
of the s.e.i, l.a\iiig their precipitous flide.s well clothed with 
forest trei on the op[»<>site shore is the striking contrast 
of flat larnl in a high state of cnltivation. 'J liere are said 
to be no fewer than thirty-three islands, many of which are 
extremely picturesque. One of these islands, Innisfallen. 
is juatly considered the gem of Killarney, with its wild 


scenerj' and its ruins of the abbey of St. Fiiilan, dating 
fnan the .sixth century. On the south shore of tills lako 
is tho line ruin of Mnekross Abbey. The lake i.s in .‘Jomo 
parts very diM-p. Rctweeii Glcnna Mountain and Rosa 
island, the largest in tho lake, the soundings g^o 42 
f.ithoms. The middle lake occnpie.s aliout fJlO acres: it 
lies immediately under the Fore or Turk Mountain, elevated 
about 1300 feet al)ovo the level of tho sea. The strait 
which joins the middle and upper lake Is about 8 miles in 
length, having in many places tho appearaiico of a heauti- 
fnl river. The upper lake contains about 720 acres. It 
lies in a hollow, formed by some high inonntains, among 
which are Gnrran Tual, the highest in Ireland, rising 8404 
feet above the level of the eca ; bo that its Bccnciy ib in tho 
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liighc.st degree magnificent and suhliiiic. In other places, 
however, especially on the east shores of the lower and 
middle lakes, tlie scendy is of the softest and most agree- 
able kind, consisting of iiticly wooded promontories, orna- 
mented with rivers and seats and \erdant islands; and it 
is in the contrast between these and whatever is most wild 
and rugged that lies the great charm of Killaniey. The 
Lane issues from the north-west extremity of the Lower 
Lake, ami after pursuing a west-north-west course for 
about 10 miles falls into the Castlemairie Harbour, at tin: 
bottom of Dingle Day. It is well stocked with salmon and 
w'hite trout, and also with pnarl oysters, whence pearls 
have h(*eu repeatedly taktai. 

KILLAS is the name applied originally by the inincTS j 
of Cornwall to tins slates and schists of that county. Its 
application has become so extended that it is now a mining 
term applied to almost any stratified rock in contradistinc- 
tion t«> igneous rocks. A Coinisli iniinT classifies almost 
all rorks as « itber granito, elvan, or killas, coi lespoinling 
roughly with pliitonic, 1 rappeaii, and fccdimentary locks. 

KILLER WHALE. See Gkamim s. 

KILLIECRAN'KXE, BATTLE OF, fought 
t*7th .luly, l<uS‘d, by the tioojis of William and Mary, 
under Ceiieral Maekay, against the forces which were In.ld 
together in Scotland by Graham of Cla\eihouM:, tlini Vis- 
<ouiit Dundee, in the interest of dames 11. The two armies 
I'onfnmted each other at the Pass of Killiecrankie, in Perth- 
shire. The royal army numbiTed 40(JU; that of the High- 
landers only *2,100 foot, with a small troop of hor‘‘e. The 
*-*nti.st was decided in a few ininules: the Highlamlers 
^l^hed (»n with their swords, and inst.mtly seatteied the 
< neinv. M.aekay lost 2000 men; Dundee, l»00. The latter 
fell hy a musket shot in the imaneut of victory, ami shortly 
afterwards Scotland peacefully submitted to the nc\ohiti< n 
Setlhnieiit. Professor Aytoun has in ide tliis battle tl.** 
Mibji-ct a fine historical poem, entitled ‘* Kiilii'erankie.'* 
and its incidents are <le''enbed with ebarai teri^tic < iMpirme 
l«y Maeanlav in bis liistoiy. 

KILMAR'NOCK, a Imiiket-town of Scotland, ia the 
• ounty «>f Ayr, fio miles s»inth-west by w« "t fiom Kdiu- 
1 aigb. It ha.s railway l■omn^unieali<■n witli (Jla^gow, Pai*. 

1< y, ArdiiiN'>aii, Ir\ine, Troini, A\r, Dninfi It s, and Gaill"! *. 
'1 he old stnels of the town are ii.mow ami inctm\enie;:t, 
I'Ut the modern btreets are spacious ami hamU«>me. ami 
many iicw' <lweUings, shops, ami olliees <;f a snpuior t!e- 
si riptioii liave been ereetetl, the ino-.t import.uit b« iiig the 
(Min exchange, which has a great hall, u**! d for met ling-, 
and concerts, eapaldc of aeconniit dating I’jnO pers'iii", an.d 
(MUtains the Kilmarnock Lihiary. Other iinpoitant build- 
in::-! are the town-ball, built on a bridge over the Kilmar- 
Tioi'k WattT, the coiirt-hoiise, the exehangc buildings, agii- 
cultnral hall, thcatie, hospital, observatory, KilrnanuM-k 
House, now a ragged and imlustiial schoel, the I.aigh 
Kirk (»r low ]tarisli church, witli a tine organ, the High 
rhureh, five Free churches, four I’nited Pic>b%tei*ian 
churches, an Original Secession cliurch, tw(» Kvangelical 
Piiiun eliurches, a Baptist chapel, an F,piscopal and a 
Komaii Catholic church. A inonimunt to Burns, the first 
edition of who.se poems was isMicd here in l7t<G, w;vs erected 
in .and there is a fine public park. Kilmarnock has 

various manufactures, some of which are extensive, espe- 
cially calico printing, worsted printed shawls, and caris-ts. 
The m^in^facturo of boots, shoes, ami bonnets is also very 
considerable, and tlicre arc largo tanneries. There are ti\e 
bridges over the Kilmarnock Water, and .a viaduct of twenty- 
four arches * carries the railway across part of the town. 
The exti'iisivo inachiiio works of tlie railway company 
give employment to a large number of artisans, and in the 
neighbourhood aro numerous collieries. As early as IGtUl 
mention is made of tho manufacture of hose and of bonnet- 
making, and at one time tho town was noted for its cutlery. 
Kilmarnock signifies the Church of St. Mamock.*' It is 


governed by a provost, six bailies, a treasure^, a dean of 
guild, and sixteen coum.illoi',. In 1881 the population of 
the palish was ; of the town, 23,201. 

KIL'OGRAMME, a ^'|..m-h measure of weight of 
1000 French grammes, e(pi:d to 2*2010 IIjs. avoirdupois. 
To convert pounds axfnidupoi^ into I.ih.giainim.s, di\ido 
hy 2*20dC. But roughly spi-aling tli»* kilogramme may 
be tak(Mi as equal t‘# 2 Hh. ^ | <i/, ; and ol kilogrammes 
equal 1 cwt. and m*aily hall a jjoimil o\'r (7j oz. be- 
yond the ew't.^ The kilogianime (fpial to 1.3132*31 
grains troy. See Guam mi,. 

KIL'OGRAMME'TRE. tin: Fm-ihI. mill of woik, 
C(jrresp(jndiiig to our foot-pound. Wf lu* by the num- 

ber of pouuils the given woik will r.ii'-e oi,'- n, liMgki, 
the French measure by the nnmher of I II <_ianii:ie-! the 
given work will rai.-e one iiudre in helgi.t. .V kilo- 
grammetre fjpials very clo'.ely 7^ fwot-poiiuiK. '1 i •• 
French hor.se-powt*r i-5 7.3 kik giainmetir ^ ]»• r '•(•.••ail, 
is theieforu iieaily 2 ]>er rent, smaller tiian tl-e l-i.;:irli 
hor.sc-powcr. Fiom our piniit of \i..w lii-j.iii (i.^'InL-. ai*: 
alw.ays overstated in pow'er, hi-cau^** of this iiis<'rc]>an»y . 

KIL'OMETRE, the Freiich itiiieraiy me.i.sure, contain-! 
1000 iin tres, or lO'.i.‘>*G.'>3 yards. A kihnnetre i-, ai'ni'/‘t 
exactly live-eighths of a mile, exceeding tl.at inea'iUie l»y 
0 yards only. 

KILSYTH', a burgh of barony of Scotland, iii the eounty 
of Stilling, 13 miles 1I..S.K. fiom Falkirk, loj N.F. ln-in 
Glasgow*, and 137 j*’*oin London, bt ing 2 miles fiom ti:«* 
Gioy .station (jf tlie X^>rth I'ritl'-h Baih^ay. stand,-, at tia* 
junttion of the luad-! fi«.m Falkiik and Sllil. ng to GI - 
gow. It is jnvgiilaily laid out, and tin* IjMii-e'. an* s;, .'I 
and iiHan-looking. ILc p.nish chinch is a n.otlein bu.Id- 
ing of considerable elcgauce, but baling bccLin-* t< ■» ..I 

for the pttpulati<»n anotiu r clnneli b.;s Ixeii* built in the*. li- 
kige of Banton. '1 In re ai-- .iNo .a town-h.ill, a--«n^‘Iy 
i.M ms, Free and l/niti d Pi» s])\ t, ri.ni ebnveh.e.;. In-Up-. i 
dent and We-‘l(*\.in ( hap( U. a II nu.m kalh* lie i i.nuli. 
Ihe iiiannf.v tun s piiiu ip.il’.y if (mIIm-i gi - ds to 

supply cide]., flora til. .--gMW. 1 la le .ne -• vi r d l .i.* 

.iFo mine ('M.dq it- ;;->’,-,\i>ik!. 11 • l'> rt'. . s.'i • • 

I'-inal pa«..'-es wit; In half a .....i- l-- t. ■ '-‘i.th, ..i.d hi-, ( n- 

tiihutc-.l gie .tly tM tb.- pi.-].Liit\ r: t..- Pi th* 

parish .lie st\i-i.il 1’:. l’-’j II- n an .inti-pi.t ■ -. M. ii- 

tn *-* g iii.ed i \ . tl ! y i,'\ • 1 tl.i' I'l i ' n i* tl : ■! at 1\. 

Ifi 1.3. l\pul.illiu of til'* t.iv. In I 1 , : 'i t.** 

p.'uish. Pi .^ir .1 n..' s kiMM.-ti i^a oia. e'j « f i ir ■. - 
liMtive ( f l-ii.llthg'.w » w.i-! cii alL.l V:-- < -a:! Kii-'V I.i (^1 oo i ’ 
(•n actmuit r t his J-w.ilty dur.iig tl e i'a: 1 wais, i ui the 1.*] • 
w i, attaiiiti'ii and the e^iate-, fi ifiilC'i in the ]■( ismii o: t..-; 
lliiid MM-ctmt, who !i>iniii lli»* nbillnn lu 171. ». 

KILT, a loM-e die>‘* falling from the w^ai-t I" lie* kueO 
in tilt* gniM* of .a shoit petticoat. Ihe woid i- a suh'-tan- 
tivc coined frtm the auci»uiT /. o7. to tuck up. st.’.I hi U'cas 
:i Acib in the Daiii-'h and Swulisli laugna^t.s a,.d iii our 
own noitheru dialect'.. The ullinute oiigni i. '1 own in 
Swedish and Icelandic to I'C .i “ lap;" and its iari!c*'l form 
is tho Mccso-Gothle kilthti. Inlly. In f.ict it is iroiii tho 
Stimc source as l ur woid child, oiigiiially sJ'lIi and 
prnnouncf'd Liltl. [See article on tin* li Ittu* K. j Ihe kilt 
w.a> foiiiiorly worn in tlii* Scott i-!i Higlil.mds by men, but 
the Lwihloii ’is said to l.aie been introduced by an Knglish 
tailor. The tunic is uiuloubledly Celtic. After having been 
considered for m.iny ^e.iis .a n.atioii.d dn*ss, the kilt is now 
seldom used, th.»ngli ret.iiiied by a few* Highland regiments. 

KILWIN'NING, a town of SeotUnd, in the county of 
Ayr, .situated on tho Gariioek, and on the Ayr Railway, 3 
iii*ilc.s N.N.W. of Irvine. It h.as cotton and silk manufae- 
turt's, and a parish church, a Free church, a United rre>- 
hylerian church, an Original Secession church, .an F-\au- 
gtdical Union chapel, and a public school and library. 
Kilwiiiiiiiig is celebrated for its abbey, founded by Hugh 
dc Moreville, constable of Scotland, in 1110, and dedicated 
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to St. Winning. It was at the Reformation one of the 
rii'lu'Nt in the kingitom. It is said that the foreign archi- 
teet lio built tlie abbey was the first to introduce the craft 
of Freemasonry, and on the strength of this the lodge of 
Kilwinning ilisputos with that of Edinburgh the right to be 
considered the mother lodge of Scotland. In the statutes 
I'f l.y.*!*, liowiver, Edinburgh holds the first place. Kil- 
winning is the scat of a body’ of archers which has main- 
tained t lie practice of archery, with many curious customs, | 
almost iininterniptcdly since 1*1SS or even earlier. The 
population of the parish in 1881 was 7fio7 ; of the town, 

KXM’BERLBYf a town of South Africa, in the pro- 
vince of West (iriqualand, in ('ape Colony, situated near | 
the Orange River, fr20 inih's north-cast of Cape Town. It | 
has tine shops, churches, m'IiooIs, theatres, &e., an organized i 
municipal covernment on the British model, and is now (he | 
largest and most important township in tlie interior of South | 
Africa, ami the centre of the diamond mining industry ; 
the pro\ince id We-t llricjnaland. It has also become the ! 
cntiTjx'it for th.e trade to tlie interim ainl to the Transvaal, j 
The ii'wn and suburbs contain alnne ‘2000 liouses: and the i 
]><'puliti.m of West tiriijnaland mimbers S0,000, of whom ‘ 
2o.r»iiM ;^rf nliites. Tlie want of av a ter was long one of 
the gioatest diawhack^ to the sncees.sful working of the 
diamt n. I mine<. and was also fflt to bo a great incoiweni- • 
ence to tl.e residents, hnt it lias iioav been brought from 
the Vaal River, 17 miles distant. Tlio town was fonnerly 
c.rllcil New Rush. Fruin the diamond mines in four years 
gems were obtained wt-rlh [he gems are 


dnetionH wore tho Hebrew grammar and lexicon entitled 
the “ Sepher Miehlol ” or Book of Porfejjtion, and these 
two works have been tho basis of* all the moro important 
works that have since appeared of a similar character. 
The first edition of this Avork was printed at Constanti- 
nople ill ir).‘I‘2-34 ill folio, and tho second, an octavo, at the 
same time and place. It has been frequently reprinted 
since, tho Venice edition by Elias Levita of 154& being 
one of the best. A revised edition of the lexicon was 
piihlishcil at Berlin in 1847, and an edition of tho gram- 
mar at Lyck in 18ti2. Kimhi w.asalso the author of com- 
mentaries upon nearly all the books of the Old Testament, 
sonic theological works, and a controversial work against 
Christianity. He w.is the first to discoA'er the distinction 
between the long ami short Hebrew voAvels, and was chosen 
as the arbiter in tho celebrated controversy Avhieh arose 
.among tho French and Spanish synagogues concerning a 
work of Maimonidcs. The date of his death is uncertain. 

KIN, NEXT OF. 8cc Next ok Ki.v. 

KIM'ON (A’ imon). See Cl MON. 

KINCARDINESHIRE, or the yfenrn»^ as it is com- 
monly called, is a maritime county of Scotland, honndetl 
X. and N.W. by Aberdeenshire, S. ami S.W. by Forfar- 
sliire, .and K. by the North Sea. Its greatest length north 
to south is 35 miles; its greatest breadth cast to Avest, 2 t. 
The .area is 388 square miles, or 2 18, ‘284 acres. In 1881 the 
]Kipulation was 34.4»I0 — lf),‘d72 males and 17,488 females. 

The (iiampian Hills oceiipy the western and central parts 
of Killcardiue^hire. Mount Battock, the highest Mimiiiir, 
iKes 2tll 1 feet ahoA'c the sea; Claeh-na-Baviio is iDOfi feet. 


found in i^oKui’d b.i«*in-sl)aprd holh)Avs filled Avith alluAial This (devated and sterile region eomprises about one-tbiid 
matter, Avhich t*Tminate d^winvards in the natural roek, of the county. The rest, to the extent of more than lfiO,tM)C> 
and in “ome plarc'^ are AV(.rke<l a> deep .as 250 fe(‘t. • acrcN, is Avell cultiA.aled, and the soil fertile throughout. 

KIMBOLTON, .a >ma]I toAAu of England, in the county \ In the soutli and east lies the rich, low, arable tract called 
"f Hnutingdi.'n. \* miles s<.ntli-west fn-m Huntingdon and i the How of the Meariis, comprising about 50,000 acres, on 
^7 * fn ui London by the Midland Il.iilAvav. The toAA*n is i a basis of ()M Red Samistune. Tiic climate is mild. Tin* 


s’r ill ami nn important . The cliurch his a toAver with a 
h fry Npire. .ami contains some inominients of the Man- 
f! family. Then* is an emloAved gram mar -school, 

and brL'wing. malting, tanning, ami hriek-making are ear- 
lied on t<' a small extent. Xr-ar tho toAvn Kiuilxilton 
i'astle. the re>idoiico of (^ucon Catharine after her diAruce 
from H‘'nry VIII., and mav the seat of the Duke of Man- 
cl. e^ter. Ir h.as recenth been rmoAated and much altered. 

'1 lie j.ark is \ cry e\ten‘*iA’c and w< 11 '•tocked Avith <leer. The 
lernaius of Sumely Primly aie also in the Aii inily. 

KIM'ERIDG'E clay, so calif tl from Kimeridge Bay, 
in Dorsrtsliirc. wliere it is exjjf.'-ed in the clifis, is f»ne of 
ti.e members of the Jurassic formation. It f»ceurs at the 
bi-e of the rpper iVrll.md f>«»lite. and i^ g< nerally about 
.'jiHj f,r »;ou feet thick; liUt beneath tlie Weald formathui, 
AAliere it was cut in a boring, it e\cf‘e<led Don ’Jhe 

Kimeritlge clay is a dirk giay shaly clay with layers f.f ’ 
saml. bituminous sl/alfs, and cement stfuifs; the loAver j 
portion is most rich in fo*>sils. 'I he outcrfip of this for- ; 
matlon extends from Dor-et^biie to Yoik‘-hire; in sf.me of 
th'- Midland counties it almost ilie^ out, ami nortliAA'aid in I 
sf me pdace> it is completely overlapped by cretaceous strat.'i. , 


O'^tates ill the eouiity are generally large; the farms of all 
sizes, some from 400 to 500 acres, and the best gencially 
let on lease for al>ont nineteen years. Great imprifA-emeiiis 
ha\e been ma«ie recently in agriculture. The chief cnips 
^ are oats, p’aiu, barley, turnips, potntoc.s, flax, and wlieat. 
I Cuttle, chiefly of tlie short-hornctl breed, are fed on nu)*.t 
j farms, and the mountains yield extensive pasture for sheep. 

I The shores of KincanJinesliire abound in fislj, and are one 
of the piineipal resorts of the herring, many tlitiusaml bar- 
rels of Avliieh are cured annually, but the nature of tlio 
coast and tlie Avant of harbours siiffieiently capacious pre- 
I vent the full development of this trade. 

J he mineralogy of tliis county is not of great iinportanep. 
In many f»laces then* are limestone quarries, and as the 
stone is of excellent quality a nioic .ahundant supply of 
fuel is all that is Avaiited to render them of great value. 
There are aKo granite and K.andstone quarricH. 

Tile principal rivers arc the Dee on the north and the 
North Esk on the bouth. Tlie other streams, the Dye, 
('ouie, CiUTon, Bervie, and Luther, are small, hut some of 
them contain good salmon fisheries. 'TJie Aveaving of dow- 
lais, hoiisc'hold .and coarse linen, &c., is tho chief inaiiufao- 


4 lie large oyster, (Mtren rirhoulm^ is remarkably charac- | lure. A large number of wrooden siiiiff-boxe.s are also made. 


t^ri-tic. Beleinniles are abundant; ammonites and other 
"!.• '.N common, aBo fragments of wood, and the remains of 
I’lrtlf*. rrfx-odiJes, saurians, .and fislies. 

KIM'HI or KIMCHI, DAVID, generally quoted by 
ti.M word liedak^ frr>in tiie initials Re Da K. (Rabbi D.avid 
Ki’nbi^. was a cflebratul .Spanish Jew, avIio was bom at 
Xarboiim- somewhere about IICO. Jlis father Rabbi 
Jo.'fj.b Kiinbi was the author of nnmerouM eorninentaries 
and giammatii al AAi.rks, and his brother Rabbi Mo.ses W'aa 
aNo a grimniarian of considerable eminenec; but David 
surpassed them both, and by virtue of his profound scholar- 
ship became not only the first Hebrew grammarian of his 
age, but the greatest that Las ever arisen, ilis chief pro- 


4 he county docs not contain any towns of importance. The 
chief is Stiinehaven. 

Kinc.jirdineshire includes eighteen parishes, and parts of 
three others, and two presbyteries in the synods o| Aberdeen 
and .Angus and .Menrns. This county was part of the Ihnnan 
province of Vespa.siana, and Roman stations are traced at 
Riu^dykes and Fordoun. Tlicrc arc also old castles at Diin- 
ottar, Kama of Mathers, and Fordoun. Mernia, a brother 
of King Kenneth IL, is said to have been normaer of the 
di.strif;t, and hence its name tlio Jfenrnn, An old proA'erb 
would seem to show that the district was noted for the 
strength of its inhabitants. It runs, ** I can dae fat I dow, 
the men o’ the Meanis can dae noe mair.'’ 
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KIN'DliRGARTliN (Oer., pardon of children, child- 
j^arden). Theifc is really no translating this word, in itself a 
very charming and appropriate inune for one of the sweetest 
and noblest conceptions ever framed. It is duo to Fried- 
rich August Wilhelm Froebel, the German educational 
reformer [see Fuokiiki.]], and was invented by him as 
describing that institution for the education of children | 
from three to six years old which shall prepare them for 
the school. Here teachers must be w'omcn — man’s nature 
is powerless over such fender plants, says Froebel ; and he 
insists with never-wearying repetition that these ladies 
must view their educational work as if it were a sacred 
office. For these opening years, if rightly considered, are 
the most important of all ; habits are silently forming I 
which can never afterwards be eradicated, traits of char- • 
acter are developing, intellectual activity is awakening | 
which, if not encouraged, will almost surely be dwarfed 
and stunted fur the whtdc of the coming life. Like a 
gardener, who can impart no force, who establishes no 
laws, but who studies intimately the plants under his 
rare; whoso office is only to sustain and encourage the 
efforts which they make for themselves, by pro\idiiig light, 
air, water, and space — occasionally, too, aiding them with a 
prop, sometimes, on the of her h.and, cautiously using the 
pruning knife — if she carefully watches her Kiiid(;rgarten, 
her child-garden, the gardencr-tcaclier will see leaves and 
Rowers and fruit arrive each in due time. 

Education is incessant in the Kindergarten, teaching or 
direct instruction is almost absent. Knowledge is to be 
gained from within, not from without — “ intuitive educa- 
tion,” tus it is called abroad, is the guiding principle. The 
office of the teachers is no longer to impart instruction, 
but to set before the children tempting banquets on which 
their hungry little souls may be drawn irresistibly to h*ed*, 
their main care is now to see that this mental food, while 
delicious, is of the most wholesome and nutritive descrip- 
tion. In this wray, too, it is evident we cannot over-educate. 
We can never go too fast nor too deep for the child if we 
allow it to teach itself. Wc are provide the tools, the i 
child is it’self to be judge with how much vigour to tliem. I 

And what are these to(ds ? Toys and games. Watch ! 
children at play, all untiring eagerness anti earnestness, 
and you will begin to wonder that it was left for Froebel — 
and for him only towards the close of a long life in 
the study of education — to disco\er tliis simple truth. It 
flashes on one with irresistible force; tlie children teach us 
how to teach them. But the class of toys, the plan (*f 
games, must not bo taken haphazard ; here steps in the 
careful edneator with the principles which should guide us 
in selecting the elements of that moral and iutcllcctnal 
atmosphere in which our child-plant is to gruw% and from 
which it is to derive sustenance, so that goodness anil 
Ntrcngth shall be unconstdoiisly absorbed, and a pure, 
vigorous, and noble life sljall result. 

Froebel regarded nature, like Goethe, as the “living 
robe of God,” and the study of nature’s law s as the stmly 
of the expression of the divine will. “ In everything,” he 
constantly asserts, “is a spark of divine fire, and this 
spark works for good, if unchecked — must be good, always 
good.” Therefore his aim in educating children is to de- 
velop every phase of their character, never to repress, bnt 
always to train. “ So,” ho says, “ the duckling seeks the 
pond, the chicken kivps on dry land, the }ouiig swallow' 
iiardly descends from the sky — what is natural is right.” 

11c uses, as we have said, toys as his lesson-books, and 
ho gives clear scientific principles to guide us in our selec- 
tion of suitable toys, which his disciple, Kohler, thus puts 
into condensed practical form ; — (1) Toys must be cheap 
And simple. It is for the teacher to develop the full value 
from their simplicity. (2) Toys must be durable, to guard 
Against that misdirection of healthful activity called de- 
Atrncti^'eness. (8) They should be capable of variety, not 
• YOU viir. 


too fixed in idea, nor too complete in themselves. (4) 
They must be harmless. (5) They must not be unlovely 
in appearance or lucaning. (0) They must be capable of 
development, not showing their full meaning all at once. 

(7) They must be suitable for teaching .is well as play. 

(8) They must contain among them the rudiments of an 
entire education. (9) Lastly, they must by their inter- 
connections suggest the unity of nature and the relation of 
appearances to realities; and further, by their power of 
representing objects, they mu.st bring these principles prac- 
tically home to the child. 

One might think it well-nigh an impossible task to find 
toys whicii w'ould fulfil these requirements, but Froebel 
himself has found them — in his well-known six gifts, which 
wc may here very briefly notice. 

The first gift is six soft balls, of the thre«" primary arul 
three secondary colours : red, blue, and yellow — orarig.*. 
purple, and green. Colour, form, motion, aie sh«^wii l)y 
the ball, which sw'ings to and fro, backwanK .ual forwan!'-, 
up and down, spins like a planet on its axis, or circles in 
space. The use of language is Iccarned mon over in the 
child’s description, probably by a little song, of the motion 
of the ball; and the muscles of the baud auJ of the body 
generally are exercised in catching the pretty rolling ur 
thing thing. The unity of form is seen through the diver- 
sity of colour. And thus all the mental elements ate de- 
veloped ; for from ‘‘pontaneity and from the pcrcc]>tioiis 
and memories of agi cement and of tiiffereuee. the whole 
complex f.ibric of the mind is built up. Tiuly may Pro- 
fessor Croom Robertson say, of Froebel’s appears t-j 

be the only strictly siientific system (d education yet 
developed." 

The second gift is a wooden ball and cube, and the inter- 
mediate form, p.irtakiug of the nature of both — the cylin- 
d« r. See how un.^teady the ball is, how steady the cube ; 
how unsteady one way tlie cylinder, and ht»w' steady the 
other way. The ball will not slide, the cub** will not roll; 
the cylinder both rollh and slides. Su^p« ml the cube by 
one Corner, it will fram a ball as it Iwi-^ts rapidly round : 
suspend it by t jie face, and it form.s a eylindfr. Th* 
eylinder f*'rms a sphere, similarly Mi^p.-nded ami twi^tc*:. 
Thus, again, unity in the greatest di\*‘rMt\ is diaco\t reii. 
But it inu->-t n«)t be suppc-stvl that the ehiMrni U'*e tlsN 
scientific laiigimge; to them the cylinder i" but a steam 
lolliT, wbicli they inarch before wiih red fiaj^ to i^le.ir th- 
WMV ; the cube is a box, a house, &c. But they Jo not 
p.ass on from this gift till the teacher pereeiM'* that all the 
ideas mentioned above arc lirmly part of their little brains, 
though ;is yet they may be unable to foiuinlate them iu 
Words, 

The third gift is a cube cut in half each way, giving 
eight smaller cubes. We counted up to 6 with the KilN, 
we counted d faces in one object with the cube, we now 
etaint up to 8, and if w'o will, to 48. Furtlur wc can 
count halves, fourths, eighths; arithmetical exercises begin. 
Here .al-o building gives a field, luiwever rough and rude, 
for the crcati\e and formative in«»tir.et inherent in each 
healthy child : houses, cl airs, tables, A'e., are built, each 
representation u^ing up all the material — a pvat principle 
with Froebel — and being explained by the child-architect 
so that he m.ay gain furtlier use of language. 

The fourth gift is a cube cut once vcrtic.ally and three 
times horizontally, giving eight brick-shaped pieces; which 
divi.sion I'f itself' adds materially to tlie child's perception 
of form, .as each separate piece now has three distinct 
varieties of face to be noted .and distinguished. Further, 
a closer representation of objects is possible in “building;" 
.and this is now required by the child’s iucre;\sing power of 
obsen ation. 

The fifth gift is cut twice in each direction, giving 
twenty-seven cubes, six of which are cut diagonally giving 
prisms, and three of these again halved into smaller prisma 
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(quarter cubes). Here we have reached the oblique Hue, 
and have j>ower over square uuiubers up to 25, and cubes 
up to 27, the nature of which is easily grasped by the child 
as he makes the corresponding tigiires with his bricks. 
Fractions and the elements of geometry aio demonstrable, 
too, ill a practical delightful way by this most valuable gift. 

The sixth gift adds to tho building facilities of tho 
cubes, bv a further division giving columns, «i'C. One of 
the most experienced of Kindergarten teachers has been 
heard to say of these reniarkablo divided cubes, “With 
bricks you can teach anything.” 

Now Froebel further has given us a w'onderful series of 
occiijmtioHf for the children, which are designed to teach 
number, form, colour, &c., as well as to cultivate their 
powers of observation and imagination. They sen-e further 
to illustrate objects or stories ; and finally, as being beau- 
tiful in themselves, to gratify and form the icslhctic ele- 
ments of the character. Those may be chussod as arising 
out of the cube, through its plane surfaces, its edges or 
iine>, and its corners or points. 

Thus ill Mirfaces .are used both wooden and paper planes, 
and as the cubes are always of some definite measure 
(iTciierally 2 inches on the side), so also are the wooden 
jilaucs (L'cnerally an inch), which are in the forms of 
squares and of triangles of all sorts. With these the child 
learns geometrical tignns, and creates lovely designs; 
colours aUo are introduced to heiiihteii the etTect. Paper, 
.i> before of sonic given measure (generally exactly -1 Inches 
square), the reason of which is oh\ious, is used (l)in paper- 
folding. very valuable for its teaching-faculty in geometry 
and tlie .‘‘Viiimotry of form, and beloved by the children for 
its power of repre.simting houses, boxes, ships, animals, &c., 
in llUlKlre(i^ of clever way.s; (2) in paper- plaiting, delight- 
fully exact in its repre.'^entatioii of number, especially of 
multiplication :ind division, and de.ir to the children as 
gi>ii'.g tb.em delightful occupation in weaving mats of bril- 
liant colours, and t^jiiietimes of quite intricate design; and 
(3) ill j.apor-culting, when the cut fragments are posted 
togfth.-r in a patt<.rn which the child may himself invent, 
and wlii< h is often of rare beauty — to say nothing of the 
fa'seination to him of the act of pasting. 

Lines give .‘■ornc occupations of inestimable value. The 
jointed lath is most useful in deinon.st rating angles, a power 
posse^sdl in still greater degree by the elegant paptr- 
twi-'ting. whirh demands much ucatnes.s in execution. 
Stick-plaiting resembles the mat-weaving already spoken 
• •f. Stick-l.i\ing and ring-laying give the power in com- 
binatiuu of forming letters, and as the little slicks used in 
the former may be broken in halves or quarters, a new and 
striking \iew of fractions i.s gained; and the power of re- 
presenting natural objects, and of illustrating storie.s, is 
given by no other occupation better than by this. A valu- 
able advance, the power of lepresentiiig solid objects, is 
gi^ell by j>ea-work, wlierc the sti< ks iib* d in stick-laying 
'itTve nf>w to connect softened pease, so as to indicate 
cubes, pri>ms, &c. Hut the children love to make a house- 
ful of doll's furniture in this charming fashion, and the 
t*aoh*T gladly .assists; for she knows that real knowledge 

U-iiig acquired, as it were by stealth. Thread-laying is 
a \erT graceful device for representing form.s in outline by 
wett*-tl thread laid on a slate, to which it gently adheres, 
retaining whatever shape a pencil point may give it. 
1 inally. drawing on a chequered slate or paper is perhaps 
tho iiiO-t valuable of all, where all are of such great value, 
for it teaches the bases of arithmetic and geometry, and 
prepare-, the way for freehand drawing and for writing, 
inducing the children to produce, by its w'onderful mul- 
tiplying power (rnueli as docs the kdeidoscope), forms of 
unexpected beauty and symmetry. 

Finally, points are the basis of very valuable occupations. 

First, of course, beadwoik suggests itself as a powerful 
lud to the i>erceptioQ of number and colour ; and buttons 


are often used to bo laid ns points over a given design 
but tho great use of points in tho Kiiuha-gartcn is for 
paper-pricking, first on chequered paper, then on freehand 
outlines — a most beautiful occupation, as beloved by the 
children as it is prized by their teachers. The paper thus 
pricked is also sewn through the pricked holes by em- 
broidery, and needlework is in this way foreshadowed. 
Our girls, it lias been said, often seem to learn sewing only 
to spend time in embroidery ; it is at least curious to find 
the children learning embroidery that they may become 
able to scw'. 

But a mure direct power of representing objects is neces- 
sary to the child. Froebel therefore gives him also moist- 
en^ Hand, and clay, and colours, and his most favourite 
lessons are the building, inodelliug, and painting which 
result. 

This sketch of the practical work of the Kindergarten is 
avowedly extremely imperfect, for to develop all tho mean- 
ing and value of any one of tlie occupations w'oiiM take 
more space than has been devoted to them all. But even 
such a hurried survey must not omit to notice tho 
ffameg^ and stories which play so important a part in Froe- 
bid s method. These all servo to develop the social feeling, 
that sense that eacli child is a member of the wbolo bixly 
which he rightly considered of such paramount importance. 
Through them, also, the child unconsciously gains many a 
fact ill natural liistory and many a mor.al lesson ; the fancy 
is developed, and each learns to give w.ay when his neigh- 
bour's turn comes. By them, too, os w'cll us in the form 
of a simple hymn, the child is often taught to look at 
nature with religious feelings. These scr\'e also as tho 
seasons for g> iiinastic exercises, artfully contrived ; tho 
children fly round the room a.<> pigeons, or scamper to and 
fro as timid hares; now it is the windmill which whirls 
round its sails; now it is tho cooper who hammers his 
cask ; and all the cla.ss, often all the Kindergarten down 
to the very babies, must help to make tho perfect game. 
Tims kindliness and order and obedience to duty spring 
up naturally and become firm habits, os much part of the 
child as his limbs or his senses. 

Long ages ago Montaigne said, “ I..es jeux des eiifants 
ne sont pas jeux, il les fault jugor en culx coinme lours 
]>lus si^ricuses actions;” but to show the way in which 
this serious value of child’s-play cun be utilized, to give 
cliildren solid instruction (or rather to allow them to find 
it fur themsrlves) without sacrificing tho s]>ontaneity ami 
freshness wliich are the charm of happy childhood — this 
triumph was rcsened for Froebel in tho Kindergarten. 

'1 he main centre of the Kindergarten inovcmeut in this 
country is tlie Froebel Society of London ; and it is to their 
unwearied efforts that the modification of the infant school 
sy.stem n«iw p<;rinitted and encouraged by government is 
due. The London School Board may be specially men- 
ti<ined as adopting a considerable part of tho Kindergarten 
.system ill its infant schools, providing skilled trainers and 
iii.s|K'CtorH at once to instruct and to watch the teacl>Gr.s, 
and see that so far its regulations permit tho system is 
thoroughly and efficiently carried out. The Froebel Society 
of London in its annual syllabus of examinations appends 
an exhaustive list of all the existing literature on tho Kin- 
dergarten in English which is of real value, including also 
the chief German and French authorities. 

KZNET'ICS (Or. kinesis^ motion), tho branch of dyna- 
mics which treats of tho inoveinent.s produced by forces not 
in equilibrium; the correlative to the other branch of statics 
which deals with forces which arc in equilibrium. 

The result of forces which arc not in equilibrium acting 
on a body is that the body is set in motion ; and the work 
that must have been dune upon a body in order to set it 
in motion, supposing it to bo simply at rest when the work 
began, is called tho energy of motion or kinetic energy of 
tho body. It is equal to half the mass of tho body mol- 
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tlplicd by the square of the velocity. Tho principal pro- 
blems of kinotiSs aro dealt with under Motion. 

KINO, the ancient English name for the chief ruler of 
a country. In its earliest form of tlio Old English, cyning^ 
it gives a false impression of being derived from the root 
that gives us the verb can (the modern German Konnen)^ 
and of meaning therefore tho cunning, canning, or able- 
inan. Carlyle thus uses it as bearing out his autocratic 
views of government : — “ The finding of your Ablc-Man, 
and getting him invested with the symbols of ability, with 
dignity, worship, royalty, or whatever we call it, is the 
business of all social procedure whatever in this world, 
rarliamentary motions, French Uevolutions, ail mean at 
heart this, or else nothing. Find in any country the Ablest 
Man that exists there, raise him to the supreme ]>Iacf*, and 
loyally reverence him, you have a perfect goveriniient for 
that country; no ballot-box, constitution-building, or other 
machinery whatsoever can improve it a whit” (“Hero 
Worship**). Nevertheless the true derivation of king, 
tliat is of cyning, is that which brings it from cyn (or kin), 
the tribe ; tho king is tho “ son of the tribe,’* the sufiix 
-itig having the force of “ son.” Tho ultimate derivation 
is from the Aryan root ^<:an to hcg»*t. The true 
English king was in fact, as tho etymology of the word 
imports, elected by tho tribe ; and Carlyle is therefore 
right in his description of the king as chosen, though 
wrong in his etymology. But a graver error with Carlyle 
is the confusion of later despotic ideas of kingship with 
its original form in the English and other Teutonic folk. 
The Englisc when they dwelt along the shores by tho 
Elbe had no kings, they were freemen, each as gooil as his 
fellow. Certain of them were eorh^ and formed a kind 
of aristocracy above tho ceortf^ whose chief privilege it was 
to furnish the caldorman to tho tribe. But the corls who 
were not for tho time being ealdormcn were ns purely 
subject to tho ruling of the elders as others were. Tho 
men of experience, both eorls and ccorls, assembled in 
vuiena-gemot on any grave emergency, and this meeting 
of the Witan or “ wise nu n *’ was the supreme authority 
over the whole tribe. 

In time of war tho military talent of one of the eorls 
was sure to mark him out for herctng (in modern German 
herzog^ duke), that is, the military leader. Such hfretogan 
wTre ilciigest and Horsa, chiefs who led the English con- 
quest of Britain in 449. But their marvellous success led 
to unexpected results. In its nature inilitiiry success is 
personal : the victorious leader is followed for liimself, not 
for his rank; and in tho history of the world .are to be 
found but few Washingtons or Wellingtons — great com- 
manders who lay down their command as soon as its work 
has been accompHshe<i and aim at no further reward. 
Hengest, left alone by Horsa’s death, speedily made himself 
not caldorman hut king, a perpetual and more powerful 
ofiicc, combining tho functions of lieretog and caldonn.an. 
Still our English kings were strictly elective, and strictly 
dependent on the consent of tho Witan in matters of great 
import. Just as tho ealdormeii wero always chosen from 
tho eorls, so also tho kings in England wero always chosen 
from tho descendants of those chiefs who first led them to 
Britain, and whoso deeds were celebrated as half -divine. 
But that tho eldest or any other particular son should 
reign after his father, or even any son at all, if one of the 
elder mombers of tho family wero a better statesman, 
was never admitted as a rule. Probably we must go down 
to Edward 1I.*8 accession, in 1307, before we can safely 
say that tho English crown is hereditary in tho sense of 
passing by custom to tho eldest son of tho king at the 
king’s death. Even Edward I. declared that lie was king 
“ by hcreditaiy snccession and by tho goodwill and fidelity 
of the magnates.*' This point is elaborated in tho article 
upon the Crown; and to the examples there given wc 
inay add a few before tho Norman Conquest. Thus 


Kthelrcd I. was cljosrii before his young nephew in 8CC ; 
Alfred tho Great before the sons of Ethelred; Atholstan, 
tho illegitimate son of Edward Iho Elder, was chosen before 
his legitimate brother in Edred before Edwy in 94 G, 
and Edward the Confessor before the son of Edmund tin* 
Ironside in 1042. Tho steady growth of the power of 
the king, subject only to the two checks of this elective 
franchise and the increasing wc'altli and authority of the 
nobles or barons, and the right of dopo'-itlon by the Witan 
or the Parliament, is fully shown in the article Crown 
already referred to. But from the time Edw'ard 1. there 
has grown up side by side with the power of the king in 
England the power of the Parliament. From feeble bc- 
giunings it came to be very powerful under the L.ln^.•a^trian 
kings, for their title depended entirely on a parliamentary 
vote. On the other hand tlie royal power eclip''ed the 
popular power under the masterful rule of the Yorki‘-ts 
and the Tudors. Then, in its turn, the Parliament over- 
threw the crown altogether after a life-and-death struggle 
under the earlier Stuarts. After the Kestoration Charles IJ. 
tried by craft, James If. by force, to regain the Tudor 
position; hut the result was tin* great Kevolution which 
seated William III. on the throne as the first parliamentary 
constitutional sovereign, and which by the Bill or Bights 
g ive ua tliosc Lles‘«ings of a republic without its evils wliicli 
we now enjoy. As is elsewhere said [see ('row n | the 
sovereign of Englan<l remains hpa<i of the cliurch, f f the 
army and navy, and of the law, even to tin* extent of 
reversing the decisions of the judges, as in the well-known 
prerogative of mercy ; lias the power of making pf.ire and 
war, of choosing mini'-ters and governors, of creating peers 
and of summoning Parliament, dissolving or puToguiiig it, 
and vetoing its acts. Fp till the reign of Victoria many 
of these prerogatives were actually carried into effect by 
the king himself, bnt Queen Victoria very early began and 
consistently carrit'd out an adherence to constitutional forms 
of government and an ahandoninent of personal authority 
f.ar beyond .any precedent si t hy her Majesty’s predeeossors. 
Ill this way, avoiding that distressing periodical fight for 
power which the reijublican system ncces'^itates, the respon- 
sibility of ministers and the freedom to call thi :ii strictly 
to .acconnt without any fear of injuring the stability of the 
crown, and therefore the power of enforcing at all times 
the national desires, have heen fully enjoyed hy onr favoured 
country. “ Her Majesty's oppi'sitjim ’ came to oppose, not 
her Majesty, but “her Majesty governmi-iit,'* /.e. the 
royal .advisers. England will i-ver hold in J’.onour the 
queen .and her patriotic advi>ers, cliief among them her 
uncle Leopold, king of Belgium, and her consort Prince 
Albert, for this great boon. The most marked dilYcrence 
ill which the neiv departure is shown is in the monarch 
ceasing to attend cabinet councils Lsee Carinf.t] and to 
make public appointments; for though, of course, all cabinet 
ministers .and all persons appointed to any positien in the 
king’s name still hold their jilaccs hy tlie favimr of the 
king, the appointments are in fact made hy the respon- 
sible ministers strictly subject to the monarch’s sanction. 
If ever this siinctioii is witldield the gre.itest care is taken 
to prevent the general puhlie from becoming acquainted 
with the fact. 

The King of England weai'i the oldest crown of Europe, 
reigns over the most hwal subjects, enjoys the greatest 
security, and li.as tlio most perfect assurance of his crown 
pc.acefully passing to liis heir. His power, if truly looked 
at, is grr.iter than ever it w as. The entire freedom of the 
people gives to tho nation a force, and therefore to the 
king as its representative a force, which no other monarch 
possesses. Me.aiiwdiile, all jealousy of the royal prerogative 
being at an end, the personal intluence of the court upon 
the manners and w'ell-bcing of the people has full and un- 
interrupted sway. Clothed with the most ancient dignity 
and honour, and with the truest and most hasting authority, 
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nanuly, that ilopemlent upon the Affection of his siibjocta, 
the Kin;; of Kurland stands far in advance of the other 
princes of the world. 

A quetn regnant (^as Queen Victoria, for example) diflers 
in no wise as to her functions and authority from a king. 
But the consort of A kinj; is also called Qukkn, and her 
}H)sition is elucidated in the article upon that subject. 

The word king is also used to translate the titles of 
supreme otlicers of other and very diverse kinds. Thus the 
kiu^s of Egypt (l^hrah or riiaraoh), of Assyria, of Israel, 
Quid the neighbouring tribes), of Persia, of Greece 
€u»\ of Itomc (Jiex)^ of France (Jioi\ and of other modern 
countries, though they are as ditreront in their meaning as 
in their ctymologj', all come under the translation king. 
In the Old Testament we read how after trying a sort of 
republican government under loaders (“ judges ”) chosen 
upon emergency, and after sinking so low that the Philis- 
tines held the greater part of the land and the Ammonites 
were at the point of devouring the remainder, the bold and 
warlike i>aul was chosen king by the Hebrews against the 
earnest appeals of Samuel, the last of the ** judges,” and 
how, after once testing the supcrioiity of the regal authority, 
the people put up with its many evils rather than return 
to comparative anarchy and dofenceleshuess. It is pre- 
sumahlc that a very similar development of kingship would 
occur among the Oriental nations ; and the military success 
of ifaul. which gained him his crown, or at least the public 
acceptance of his rule (I Sam. xi. 1 .j), is doubtles?> a type 
of the personal manner in which other monarohies began. 
The Oriental kings of whom we have spoken above were 
strictly despotic, and the slavi>li adoration which they 
exacted, even to the extent of divine honours being paid 
tiiem while alive (a cuvtmn adopted many centuries later 
by of tin* Koman emjiorois), is most abhon-ent to the 
minds of modern men. On the other Iminl, the kings of 
European count ries have very rarely exercised a despotic 
rule. Pcrh.i[*s the later Bourbons in France came nearer 
de>poth-m th.ui any others. The Greeks had a special 
r..ame for dc>potie inonarelis; they called them Turannos, 
not JiasiUu;*^ and from Turannns conies our word tyrant. 
The Greek meaning of the word was simply an unconsti- 
tutional ruler, an<l many tyrants (as Peisistratos of Athens, 
for example) were excellent niler.s ; but since human nature 
i-s not perfect enough to bear uncontrolled responsibility, 
tyranny and cruelty gradually came to mean one and the 
fciirne thing. In legendary times, for winch Homer is our 
great authority, every chief of any pretension was called 
king; but it is not dirh'cult to detect the real momarchs 
from the mere chieftains. Although in the Iliad (ii. 204), 
the dictum occurs that “ The rule of many is not a 
good thing ; let us have one ruler only — one king — him to 
whom Zeus has given the sceptre and his tutelary sanctions,” 
yet we tind an agora or gi-neral .assembly called on every 
great occasion. And as with ourselves, so in ancient Greece 
this agora found means to acquire the supreme power 
early in the historical period, whether as a republic, as at 
.Xthtms, &c., or as a nominal munaidiy, as at Sp.arta, &c. 
Ihe Spartan “ kings” were almost analogues, in fact, of the 
Il(>man consuls, reigning always in pairs and serving some- 
wh.tt similar though perhaps less important functions. 
Wlieii the refore in later Greek history the despotic kings of 
the barbarous neighbouring state of Macedon threatened 
to oxerwhclm the land, they met with much resistance. 
The resistance was ill-organized, or in fact had no organ- 
ization at all, and Alexander of .Macedon found but little 
difficulty in making himself master of Greece. Alexander 
proceeded to conquer Asia as well, and it is very striking 
to note in his conduct as monarch of Asia those Oriental 
superhuman assumptions of which we spoke above. No 
passages of the elder hitlorians impress us more th.an those 
wherein Alexander, whose birth was perfectly well known, 
pvts himself out in Asia as the son of Zeus Ammon, and 


receives divine honours from his chief generals prostrate 
before him, while ho marries a variety of foreign princesses 
and starts a complete Persian harem. He has l>een spoken 
of as Hclicnizing Asia — rather should it be said that ho 
sought to Asiatizc Greece. 

Diircrent alike from these Oriental despots and from the 
constitutional kings of later Europe were the kings of 
early Koine. These were the governor* of tho state, the 
rege* or rulers, a word found in many tongues and still 
extant in India as rajah^ that is, the man who makes 
straight or right. It is not without its meaning that rcjs 
and right arc at bottom the same word, both of them com- 
ing from the Aryan root <y^RAO. Tho rex, then, or king 
of ancient Koine was elected, and his office was for life, 
but was neither hereditary nor limited to a family, though 
some of the kings were related. Perhaps this character 
might have been aftcrw.ards developed had not the Tarquins 
by their ill rale overthrown the kingship and brought 
about the famous republic. Thu king of Kome was in 
every particular the same to the state as the paterfamilias, 
the Koman father, ivas to tho single family. Beside his 
palace was tho ever-blazing hearth-fire of the city, in tho 
temple of Hestia or Vesta, and the state-gods protecting 
tho treasure-house, the Penates. He consulted the gods 
and nominated the priests, commanded in peace and war, 
had the right of punishment, even of capital punishment, 
and in all these things exactly resembled the Koman 
father. He nominated his successor, who then appealed 
to the people for their election. But any Koman might be 
king; there was no confusion of godsliip with kingship, ns 
among the Orientals, and no divine sanction of tho kingly 
rule. ;is with the ‘‘ divine right ” and the “ regal sanctity ” 
of many modern nations; the king was an ordinary burgess 
whom the nece.sf'ity of having one absolute master in every 
liouse, so paramount in Koman eyes, had caused to bo set 
up as father of the state. He had to execute the laws, he 
had no power to alter them nor to impose new ones— that 
rested entirely with tho public assembly. As Mommsen 
justly remarks, “there is no counterpart in modern life 
either to the Koman household or to the Roman state,” and 
the latter was hut an extension of tho former. [See 
Fa.mii.y. I Even the family council, always consulted in 
gra\e c.ascs, wiis represented in the kingly times by the 
Senate (gene*, elders), an assembly which was afterwards 
to become the chief governing body of tlic republic. 

KING WILLIAM'S TOWN, a county of Cape Colony, 
in the eastern province, forming with Ea.st I/mdon, south of 
it, w’liat was formerly called British Kaffraria. Tho area is 
17^1 square miles, and the popubation 1 10,000, principally 
of Kafir origin. The Great Kei Kiver forms the eastern 
I>oiindar}', the Keiskama thou western, dividing it from 
Victoria East. The sea is on the south, and tho Amatola 
Mountains, the eastern part of the Great Winterberg, on 
the north. Other rivers are tlie Gcnubic, Buffalo, and 
Sonto, and many smaller streams traverse the rich and 
beautiful vales. The country is also better supplied with 
ruin than most parts of Cape Colony, and the climate 
is highly salubrious; extreme temperature, 90® and 50'^ 
Fahr. 'i'lic country rises from tho sea-board in success- 
ive terraces, but King William's Town and East London 
counties contain more level land than most others on the 
coa.st, w’liilc in almost every part the soil is fertile ami 
adapted to tillage. The Debe Flats tow'ards tho middle 
form the most considerable plain. Fine pastures descend 
to the water's edge, but the higher pasture lands are better 
suited to sheep and goats. Along the coast the sugar-cane, 
coffee, pine-apple, and banana arc grown; maize and other 
cereals, fruits and vegetables on the hill slopes, the fanners 
l>eiDg partly the native Kafirs who ijave taken to settled 
liabito, but chiefly German colonists, members of the Ger- 
man legion disbanded at tho close of the Crimean War. 
The native population is gradually acquiring settled liabite, 
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nnd riviilling tho settlers in their industrial occupations. 
The most nuinarons are tho Gaikns, Sandillis' tribe. 

Kino William’s Town, or Kin<i, the capital of the 
above county, stands on the BtitFalo River, here spaitnod | 


in doubt. It is usually classed with the CnrsTACFA as 
an alK-'rrant tneinhi-r of that class. Van Beneden on cm- 
bryolo;(ical, and l*ay Laiikester on anatomical grounds, have 
insisted on its agreement with the AHAf:iiNii>A generally, 


by a fine iron bridge, 40 miles from its mouth at the port | and with the St;oKi'i<#x.s in particular. Professor Kay 
of Kast London. Tho town is pleasantly situated in the • Lankester {Quarterhj Jouru. Mlnros, ScU nre July and 
plain called tho Dobo Flats, is well and regularly built, ! October, 1881) has instituted an elahouite comparison be- 

’ ^ ^ 1 -II • iJjg king-crab and the scorpion, proving that the 

relationship between them is as close a>> hi. tween tlie latter 
animal and the spider. 


and contains many good edifices, as the town-hall, several 
churches, the Grey Hospital, on a height to the north, &c., 
and a botanic garden of 14 acres. Tlie population is about 
5000. 

KING-AT-ABMS, nil officer of great antiquity, wlio 
presides over the chapters and directs the prwcediiigs of 
licralds. At present his chief duty is to regulate tlie 
armorial bearings of gentlemen and tho order of state cere- 
monials. In England there are three kings-ut-aims — 
Garter, principal; Clareiicicux and Norroy, provincial; so 
called because the duties of the latter are limited to tlieir 
provinces. Tho name Clarencieux is derived from the 
l)ukc of Clarence, Henry V.’s brother, first king-at-anns 
for the south of England; that of Xarrvy is Norman- 
French for northern king. There arc airto a Lyon king- 
at-arms for Scotland, and an Lister king-at-arms for 
Ireland. See Hkrald. 

KXNG*B1RD (J^yvaunm cai*fiUnemi») is a species of 
the family Tyrannid® (tyrant birds), belonging to the 
order Passkkks, and peculiar to the New Wcjrid. Both 
the popular and scientific names of this bird refer to the 
extraordinary authority which tho male arrogates over | 


The body of the king-crab is in the f.jnn of a broad oval 
shield ending in a long sword -shaped spir.f-. \\ hen 
dorsally the shield is seen to be comiiosutl of tw'f> chitinous 
plates, a large overhanging carapace with its po-.teiior 
angles produced on each side, ami a smaller po>5tcri )r pl.it<j 
somewhat hexagonal in shape, bearing on each vuie vJx 
movable spines, and notched posteriorly by tho ilugger-lik*' 
fail. On the under surface ij the region oveiliuiig by tl.** 
carapjice are found six paiis of leg-like appindagos; so 
that this region (rfphtifotJtornjr) is composed of six sf*g~ 
ments. The ceplialotliorax of the scorjiion in like manner 
consists of six segments wiili six leg-like appendages, but 
its ciiiapace does not overliang the bodv. The first pair 
of .appendages in the kiiig-cr.ib is a little pair of nippers 
composed of three joints, exactly equivalent t" the chrlicercp 
of the scorpion. The next four appendages aic in tlio 
form of (pineer-.), made up of six jom^-.. the bas.il 

joints Ixdng produced into pix.ce‘'Ms which play ag.iinst. 
their fellows of th** oppo'-itc .‘*idc and act as jaws. lu 


other birds during tho breeding season. All birds likely to ‘ the male king-cr.ih the second a](pendage doe.s m-t end in 


a pair of claws, but is a simple walking limb, 'll.e sixth 


injure his mate or her nestlings arc dauntlessly challenged \ 
and driven away from the nest; the 
intrepid little bird not hesitating to 
attack hawks, crows, owls, jays, or 
even eagles. The only bird wliich ap- 
pears to get tho better of' the king-bird 
in these encounters is tho purple martin, 
whoso detennined enmity to all birds 
of prey is somewliat like his own. Tho 
power of wing posst'ssod by the martin 
is so gre.at, that the king-bird has little 
chance of touching him, and occasion- 
ally the attacked party becomes tho 
attacker, when tho king-bird is com- 
pelled to seek safety in an ignominious 
flight before tho rapid and easy sw'oops 
of his assailant. This quarrelsome dc- 
ineanour is laid down by the king-bird at the end of the I .appendage is ^cry iemaik.ably im-diiicd for burrowing in 
breeding season, which extends over M.ay, Juno, and part ! the sand and mud: it iscoinposevl of seven joints, of which 
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of July. 

The king-bird is about 8 inches in length ; the plumage | 


the fifth hears fenr flattened movable, secondary processes 

„ ---o - -- , o- I which arc useful in digging. The second .apj.endage of 

of the upper parts is dark iLsliy-gray in colour, with the head , the scorpion is like that of the female king-crab, hut lela- 
aud tail black, the feathers on tho tail being capable of elev.a- [ tivdy larger; tho next four .are ambulatory, not thclate. 
tioii, so as to form a sort of crest, when a subjacent bed ' The ventr:\l surface of tho cophalothorax is not. like the 
of a brilliant orange colour is displayed, which is com- ! dors.al, uniformly protected by cbitin. A small chitlnoui 
monly called the crown of the king-bird. The lower ! plate is developed t^lwth in Scorpio and Limulus) between 
burfoco is white. The food of this bird consists entirely j tlie mouth and tho bases of the first pair of :i]ipendages, 
of insects, which it captures qn tho wing; its fondness forming .a kind of upper lip. Following tho b:as:il joints 
for bees often leads to its destruction by tlie bee-masters. of the sixth pair of appendages Limulus presents a pair of 
Its song is a shrill twitter. The king-bird is widely dis- ; clubely opposed upstanding chitinous pieces, which act as 
tributed over North America, visiting Central America in ' a lower lip: these ha\c been named lAiYonVi, and have 
the winter. It arrives in the United States about the end , been considered to represent a pair of appendages. It has, 
of April or beginning of May. and proceeds southwards in ! howrevor, been shown that tliey .appear later in development 


September. The nest is built on tho branch of a tree, j than the appendages, and find their homologue in a median 
often in an exposed situation, and composed of small twigs | 
and dried flowers, interwoven with tow and wool, and mado I 
very compact. The lining consists of fine grass and horse- ' 
hair. The eggs, which ore usually five in nuinbcr, arc 
cream-coloured, with a few large purple spots and small 
pale brown ones, principally at tho larger end. 

XlNChCRAB (Limulus) is a genus of aquatic Arthro- 


pentagoiial plate similarly placed in Scorpio. 

Following the cephalothorax in tho king-cr.ab is tho 
abdominal carapace, having tho anus placed at its hinder end, 
followed by tho pobt-an.al .spine. In the embryo this abdomi- 
ii.al region consists of a scries of separate segments, but in tho 
adult the upper surface is fused into one large chitinous 
plate. Tho original segmentation, however, as far as the 
pods whoso systematic position has been for long involved ! thirteenth segment, js indicated by a scries of ridgi's, and 
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(from the ci^;hth to the tliirtoenth segment) by deep pits sunk 
into tho biick for the attachment of muscles, .and by the 
six marginal spines. The succeeding piece exhibits in the 
adnlt no trace of segment.ation, but in tho embryo presents 
two more segments; while in tho extinct Kurypterkla, 
which undoubtedly are closely allied to Liinnhis, there are 
four segments between the segment corresponding to the 
thirteenth of Liinuliis and the anus-bearing segment. In 
tho fn>t segment following the cephalothonax, both in 
•Scorpio and Limulus, is placed tho genital aperture, pro- 
tected by an opercular plate formed by the union of the 
b;iscs of the appendages of that segment. In the king- 
crab the five following pairs of appendages in the same way 
form plates which bear a series of exceedingly delicate 
lamella?. Each lamella is a gill composed of two mem- 
branes, between which the blood circulates ; the plates .arc 
called *• gill-books.” In Scorpio the eighth pair of append- 
ages are the “ peetines *' or “ combs,’' carrying line lamella? 
set like the tcetli of a coinh ; they h.ave lost any respiratory 
function. Following tlu'se are four pairs of lateral slits 
within whicli are found the “lung-books,” 
appfiidagts bearing lainclloj similar in character to the 
gill-ho. kN of tlie king-crab, 'riicre can be no doubt that 
tlcj-e lung-bot'ks icpro'^ciit the ** combs " of the eighth seg- 
suvut, sunk beneath the surface and ailapted for .aerial 
respiration. In the king-ciab Fiofessor Ray Lankester h.as 
found, on tile ventral surface of the segments which bear 
the gill -books, aud also at the b.ase of the opercular plate, 
stiirmata, or apertures loading into pits, curre^iionding to the 
stigmataof tliepuhm*n.ary sacof lliesc('r|uon. These stigmata 
aie connected with the attachment <»f a series of powerful 
muscles, who>e function is to adtate tlic branchial plates 
for the purpose either of respiratitai or Ioc<iiiiotion, or pro- 
bably for Ixith siiiiultanc-gusly. The caudal region follow- 
ing the Irani hi.U in both animals is <levoid (»f .npp«*ndages, 
and i'. folk wed in both by th»* post-anal spine, w'hich is 
h'Ug .ii:d swi rd->haped in the king-trab, but in the scorpion 
is short and formal the sting. 

Thu'i it 1 j.v» been shown that both in Limiilus and Scorpio 
the body c.an be di\id«Ml into llin*e region**, each showing 
intre or distinctly (if Limulus be taken in conjunction 
witli tli»* Eurypterida) the pre*>ence of six segments; these 
regions are — the cephalothorax, bearing .ippendages sub- 
serving inaiiducatioii and locninotioii. a mid geiiito- 
biaiif.hi.il region, aud a caudal region bearing no appendages, 
cmliiig wlili the anus, and a p>o>t-anaI spine, 

Tl.e agiftment between these two fi rms, with regard to 
the internal organs, is al^o remarkable. For details we 
ii.Ust refer to Professi r Lankester's paper, already quoted, 
and also to the .article Si oi'.rioN, 

Limnlus is remarkable for the po'se^sjon of an intem«al 
skelrtal piece, the (found in .Scorpio and other 

Arachnida). It is a large fibro cartilaginous plate, lying 
behind the alimentary canal in tl.e .anterior region ; it is not 
c onnected in any way with the external skeleton, hut gives 
ri^e to A large nninbi-r of muscles, 

T:j»* nervous ,»«y&teiri of the king-crab consists of a cerebral 
mu fr-jiri which proceed two cords, which fonii a ring or 
cfuAT lound the aisophagiis, and approaching one another 
I lo-»dy a little further d»jwii, are continued as the abdomi- 
ii.al u rd to a pK/int in front of the anii.s. No distinct 
ganglionic m;iAscs can be di.stingni.slied in the a!sophage.al 
rcll.ir. whirh i*! bridged, as it were, by several transverse 
cornmi-vurc*. From the cerebral ganglion the nerves to 
the skin of the head and the eyes proceed ; while the nerve- 
coih'ir gIv‘-5 o:T nerves to the first six appendages and to 
the genital opiTculurn, .srn.all nerves to the chilaria, and a 
large number of T.i-rves to the skin. From the abdominal 
cord the hr.inchial .appendagi's and the caudal region are 
supplied. The larMjus system of scorjdon presents a 
general agreement with that of Limulus, but is more con- 
centrated in the anti-rior region. TJie king-crab ha.s a 


pair of simple eyes placed on the upper surface of tho 
ccphalothor.ax, near tho middle line, and at Viach side a largo 
kidney-shaped compound eye, which, however, resembles 
more an aggregation of sftnplo eyes (as in scorpion) than 
such a compound eyo os tliat of a crustacean or insect. 

The mouth of tho king-crab leads into a powerful suc- 
torial pharynx, whicli is bent upwards and forwards. This 
leads into tho digestive portion of the alimentary canal, 
which takes a median course, opening into a short rectum. 
Opening into the anterior part of the digestive tract on 
each side arc two tubes, the ducts of a great gland whicli 
cM?ciipie8 a considerable region of the cephalothorax. In tho 
form and stiiicturo of its alimentary canal Limulus agrees 
with tho Crustacc.a only in the absence of tho Malpighian 
tubes, which are found in all other Arthropods. 

The heart of the king-crab (and scorpion) is an elon- 
gated tube divided into eight chambers, and having a pair 
of lateral viilvular apertures in each chamber. A system 
of capilkarics leading into definite veins exists. From a 
trunk arising from the anterior end of tho heart are given 
oCr tw'o .arteries, which completely invest the brain and 
nerve-collar, and rim backwards, inclosing the abdominal 
nerve-cord. A similar intimate connection of tho arterial 
and nervous systems is found in Scorpio alone. 

In both forms tho generative organs consist of a d^n.so 
meshwurk of glandular ca?ca, which in Scorpio aro packed in 
the .anterior abdominal segments, but extend in Limulus 
into the cephalotborax. 

The male king-crab is smaller than the female, 'riio 
eggs ai-e discharged into the water and fertilized there. 
There is no appearance, even within tho egg, in the embryo 
king-crab of the nauplitm stage typical of all crustacean 
larva?. In the king-crab the Bi.v anterior appendages appear 
first and the others almo.st simultaneonsly. 

The species of king-crabs are not very numerous ; they 
arc confined to the coasts of North America and to 
the Chinese Sc.as {Limulus moluccanus'). They live in 
moderately di'cp water, burrowing deeply in the mud, and 
feeding on 8oft-la)dicd sea-worms. Species of the genus 
Limulus occur in the Lower Secondary rocks, while closely 
allied forms (as Bellinums') arc found in tho coal-measures 
of England iiml Amerie.a. 

Tin* Err.Yi*TKitinA (Pterygotus, &c.) and the Titn.o- 
i{iTK<«, which must be closely ranked with the king-crabs, 
have been extinct since the Carboniferous cpociL 

(“ Limulus an Arachnid,” by Professor E. Kay Lanke.ster ; 
Quart, .fnurn. of Micros. ^STciVricc, July and October, 18H1.) 

KING-CROW {Dicrurus macrocercus') belongs to tho 
Passerine family of birds, Dhonoo Shrikes (Dicrurid<c). 
The king-crow is abundant tbronghout Indio, and has 
received its name from the pugnacity which it manifests 
on the appio.'ich of any of the crow family to its nest. 
As soon M any of these make their appearance, the king- 
crow .attacks them with great clamour, following them 
pertinaciously, and pouncing down upon them from time 
to time. The food of this bird consists of insects, and 
it may be seen looking out for these from a hedge or hush, 
or some Mrnilar slight elevation, or even from tho backs of 
c.'ittle ami sheep when grazing in a field. On observing 
the btiiTiiig of an insect in the herbage below it, tho king- 
crow in.stantly dart.s down, seizes its prey, and flies up with 
it to its perch, where it devours it at its leisure. It also 
captures winged insects in tho air, and, in comp.any witli 
other birds, is a constant attendant at the issuing of tho 
\%inged tennites or white ants from their nests, an occasion 
which furnishes a rich feast. The note of this bird is 
described as a sort of crow or chuckle. Its flight is un- 
dulating, and not very rapid, except when in pursuit of a 
crow or some other enemy. Its nest is composed of grass, 
twlg.M, and roots, carelessly put together, and contains from 
three to five eggs, of a white colour, with jiale brown or 
purplish spots. 
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The king-crow is 10 inches in length, of wliich, how- i 
-ever, about hntf is made up by the long forked tail. It is 
a slender and graceful bird of a black colour. 

KXNG'FISHKR (Alccdinidus) is the name of a family 
of birds belonging to the order Volitouks ; their nearest 
allies are the Jacamars (Galbulidae) and tho Hcc-enters 
{MeropldsD). The kingfishers form a very largo family, 
varying considerably in size and habits. The bill is always 
long and powerful, generally quite straight, broad at the 
biiHu and acute at tho tip ; in a few genera (as Dacelo) it is 
hooked strongly at the tip. The feet are always feeble and 
the soles remarkably flat. There are throe toes in front 
and one behind ; the external toe in front is united for the 
greater part of its length to the middle toe, forming what 
is called a syndax'tyh foot, as in the bee-eaters. The inner 
toe in front, which is the second digit, is nut half the length 
of the others, and in two genera (Alcyoii and Ceyx) dis- 
appears altogether. The liinder toe is also very short. 
The wings are generally short and rounded. The king- 
fishers are found in all parts of the world, but only one 
genus (Ceryle) is represented in America; Australia lias 
no less than fifty species peculiar to it. 

All the kingfishers are sedentary, watching for their 
food from a fixed station, which they only quit as soon as 
tlicir prey approaches sufficiently near to come within the 
sweep of their wings ; if unsuccessful in their first.attack, 
they do not pursue their game, but return again to their 
post, and patiently wait for another luckless straggler; if 
their first attack is successful, they return with their 
vic'tini to the same station, and (lien proceed to swallow it. 
Some, in addition, have the habit of hovering in the air 
like the kite. One branch of the family, of which the 
common kingfisher is the type, arc fish-eaters. Other 
kingfishers, exemplified by the laughing jackass of Aus- 
tralia, live in forests, feeding on insects and reptib'S. 

The Common Kingfisher (Jfccr/o i^pida% the only 
European representative of the family, is one of the most 



Common Kingfisher {Alcedo 

boantirnl of Rritisli birds; its appearance, as it dashes 
.'ilong in the sun, giving one the idea of a living emerald. 
The top of the licad, tlic wing-coverts, and a stripe on each 
side of the nc»ck, are green, covered with most lH\aulifnl 
azure spots ; the back is dark green, with its hinder part 
and the rump .azure ; the throat, and a streak on e.ach side 
of the neck, are yollowish-white, and .all the rest of the 
lower surfaeo of tho body is p.'ilo chestnut. Tho quill 
leathers of tho wings ai*e greenish-black, and those of the 
tail deep blue. The beak, which is 1} inch long, is black, 
with the Iwse of the lower mandible orange in the female 
alone. The feet are of a reddish-brown colour. 

The kiiigfi.«ihcr is an inhabitant of .all parts of Europe, 
‘Cxcept in the extreme north ; thus it occurs, although 
rarely, in Denmark, but does not appear to inli.abit the 
Ncnndiimviiin peninsula. It is also met with in the tem- 


perate parts of Siberia, and extends thence to Die southfM n 
parts of Asia, ns far as Siml, while in Africa^it occurs as 
far south as the Senegal. It is always found in the vicin- 
ity of w.ater, frequenting the banks of rivers and brooks, 
and also of large ponds, over the surface of which it may 
he seen shooting along rapidly, like a little green meteor. 
Its food consists not only of ‘'in.dl fishes, but also of aquatic 
insects and Iceclics, and probably any other production of 
its favourite element will hardly come amiss. When 
watching for food, the kingfisher takes his post on a bush 
or tree overhanging the Winter, or on a rail by tlie bank 
side, .and here he waits p.atic*ntly until bis expr-cted jjrey 
comes within sight; then he dashes instantly down upon 
it, and so rapid are his movements, and so unerring his 
aim, that he rarely fails in his attack. Sometimes he is 
I seen to hover over a particular point of the siirfaee of the 
water, waiting for the f.avourable moinent to make his 
I plunge ; but when tho prey is caught, he always makes his 
wsiy back to liis post of obser\'ation, and thf-n swallows his 
victim head-foremost, usually cnishing it first, to prevent 
.struggles during this opiTatioii. Althouirh sf) strictly 
I aquatic in its habits, the kingfisher remains in this country 
I throughout the year, but in severe weather it has been 
known to quit llic inland fresh waters, and tt> resort to the 
sea-shore. 

The kingfisher is a solitary and pugnaeifius bird, living 
in pairs during the breeding seasem. but r.arely alluwing .any 
neighbours of its own species. Early in tl t; mmf it bores 
a tunnel in the banks of the streams whiidi it fn-quents. 

I At the end of the tunnel th^' is usually cf^vered with 
p the disgorged bone.s of the li'-bes devoured by th<* bird-., 
forming tiften a s.aueer-sl!aped nest, in which the pinki^ij 
white eggs, from six to eight in number, aie depo-ited. 
The young birds are frd by the pannts till the} .are .able t" 
leave the nc**!, which in tlie meantime becomes \ery foul. 

. The note both of the adult and }onng hinN is shrill .and 
piping. 

A number of legends. cla«5*i!cal and mediae .\1. have grown 
, up round the kingti^hcr. The Greeks and lh«:nans, natu- 
r.alists .as well as poets, believed that the kuy.’Ks^lier bndt a 
floating nest, and that during the periopl (.f incuhatiim. 
through tlie kindly infhnnee of the god of wiiai". the sea 
wiis e.alm and .dl wimls hu'sljed. Durir.g tla'C scvtJi 
‘*hale\<'n days*' (an ex]pRSsion whiidi has hr< uuie jirr- 
verbial) the .sailor had nothing to fe.ir from ^^i:l«ls vx wav« s. 
' I5y a I.ater deM’lopnuiit of tlie fable t^\vhieli is beantifulh 
told in Ovid’s “ Metan]orjiho''e'-.“ xi.), the h:rd itself was 
believed to have si-nu* seeret powiT ipf “tilling tlie waves. 
Other .superstitions eonnected uitJj its suppr.^'d influence 
over the weather an* still eiinvnt. as that if aeour.ateIy 
b.al.ineed and sus]>endeil by a single tlireail fi m its back, 
its bill will point in the direction of the uiiid. to which 
tihaks|K'are (“Lear,” .act ii. seene 2) .Dliides, in speaking of 
rogues who 

*• Turn their halryr.n heik-i 
With every pale and vary .>t their n.i^ters ; ’* 

its dried body would avert a thunderbolt, aii.i it^ head and 
feathers weie a pioteoticn against witdieraft, and an un- 
failing love-eharm. 

The Aleedinida* are rich in .‘jpeoiis. h.aving been 
descrilied, distrihuteil among nineteen genera. The family 
is divided into two subfamilii's. .Mccdininiv, containing five 
genera, .and (\wrin:u with fourteiui. The Ih lted Kingfisher 
(Ctry/e aUyvn\ very similar to the English species, is 
.abundant in the I’nited States, Jlalcyoa sancta is a 
common species in Austnilia. The Laughing Jackass (soi 
.I.U’KAss, LATiiiiiNc, Dacelo ff(yas\ inhabiting New Soiitli 
Wales, i.s the largest speries of tlie family. 

KXNG'HORN, a seaport of Scotlaiui, in the county < f 
Fife, situated on tho Frith of Forth, 12 miles north-east 
of Edinburgh and *110 from London by the North British 
Kailw.ay. The town, which stands on a .slope, is now fairly 
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Well built and well paved. The chief builditij^s are the 
town-hall, the parish church, the Free church, the United 
Presb\terian church, and the public school. There is a 
j:ood harbour quay at Pettycar, nearly a mile to the S.S. W. 
There are two tlax spinning-mills, a glue factory, and an 
iron shipbuilding yard. It is governed by a pmvost, two 
bailies, a treasurer, a chamberlain, and live councillors. 
The population of the royal burgh in 18S1 was 1-UU» ; of 
the piirish, o»>o0. Kinghorn lays claim ti> great antiquity; 
it is certain that it was created a royal burgh as early as 
the thirteenth century. It was originally a royal residence, 
hut lo'it that dignity on the death of Alexander III., who 
was killed (1^86) by falling over a rugged and lofty 
eminence about a mile west of the town. 

KINGLET. See Goi.DCRKST. 

KINGS, BOOKS OF. two of the canonical books of 
the t)ld Testanicnt, which were «)riginally one book in the 
llehiew. but which aio given iis two books in the Septua- 
giiit, a di\i>ion eo])ied in the Vulgate and adopted in the 
Authorized l^nglish Version. In the Hebrew Scriptures 
tlie title i^ a-' we luive it. Hut both in the Septuagint .and 
in the \Ti!gate tlic>e books are called the third and fourth 
b.Miks (if King**, the tiist and second being in this division 
tin. two bo<.*ks which we eall by Saimierh name. The scries 
1-1 fioir i> still indicated in our own version in the sub-titles 

the books. Tlie ancient Jewish name for the series of 
books from Joshua to Kings, which we denominate histiai- 
cal. is *• the former pii)pia*ts” — a name deeply significant. 
The bf^*k> which wo e.ill proph -tical (^hoth tlie givater and 
th.o minor pi('phet>) the Tewh termed “the latter prophets.” 
1 iicse historical hooks were compiled rather as works of 
ailinonition and reagious teaching than as simple histories, 
and any^aiefiil rtadcr will readily acknowledge the .skill 
with wl.ich tl*l^ design has be«*n carried out. They contain 
.1 wf the pfriud from the death of Ilavid and the ac- 

i » ''.ion of Solomon to the destruction of the kingdom of 
.1 ailah, with .i liolu e of an event .some twenty-six yeans Utcr, 
\.z, the lib* nation fn*in c.iptivity of Jehoiachin. According 
t‘i Jewish traditUtn those books were compiled by the pru- 
]»liet Jci\miah, and it is the opinion of many modern scholars 
that tl.i* books were originally cither written or so re\i.sed liy 
him as to be recognized as his work. Like the preceding his- 
torical books .and the books of Chronicles, they are mani- 
festly c*.>inpilations from the offici.al records of the king- 
doms of I»*racl and Judah, and of certain liistoric.al, poetical, 
and prophetic . 'll woiks, wliieh as separate jiroductions are 
i4**w l*j^t. From those ancient ducuiiicnt.s extracts are 
taken, or an abstract is gi\cii of their contents by the com- 
pilers or editors, the mat^-rial being selected in reference 
to the later and more .spiritual conceptions of the religion 
of lsra«*l. which marked the period of the close of ,the 
monarchy. The langnag*' of the books is very similar to 
tliat of the prophet Jeremiah, but the internal evidence 
points unmistakably to the original compilation h.iving 
been subjected to scvcial rcdactioiH. 'ilie text of these 
books has been pre.served in a very imperfect condition, 
and our version varies greatly from that w'hirli was used 
by the trausUtons of the Septuagint. These vari.atioiiH 
include transpo'>itioD8, omissions, and nddition.H, the latter 
bring the most interesting and important. The chronology 
cf the book.s of Kings exhibits nuiiieroas discrepancies, and 
&omc of the dates given are apparently contradictuiy of 
each other. Some of them are also plainly erroneous, and 
are rejected by all chrooologers, even such as construct 
their systems on purely Scriptural grounds. It would 
appear that no exact chronology was obscr^'ed in the earlier 
forms of these lx>oks, and that the attempt of the later 
editors to supply this has led to the present confusion. 
Some interesting confinnations of the history of these 
books have recently come to liglit in the discoveiy of the 
Moabite stone, and in the deciphering of the inscriptions 
received from Assyria, and it is probable that more light 


will yet bo thrown upon the later history of Israel from 
the latter source. • 

It is interesting to compare the veiy different spirit rul- 
ing the composition of the books of Samuel and Kings from 
that which governs the redaction of the Ghronicle.s. The 
first are clearly tlio work of an earnest Judean teacher, it 
may he Jeremiah, aci'ording to the venerable tradition con- 
necting them with liis name, or it may bo another. I.srncrs 
humiiiatiun is shown as the result of the sins of the people, 
for which the Lord is punishing them ; but the belief in 
Lrael's election and the hope of his speedy restoration to 
rightctmsness and consequent prosperity is never lost siglit 
of. The author of Chronicles^ on the other hand, was un- 
doubtedly a Levite. His ideal is sacerdotal — the splendour 
of the ceremonials of the temple, its music and its priest- 
hood, .are his delight; ,aiid the kings who supported them 
are his lieroes. On every occasion the priests are exalted. 
It is they and not the army {to give a typical instance) who 
set Joasli upon the throne (2 Cliron. xxiii.), and so in re- 
peated crises. 

The books of tlie Kings have always been accepted a.s 
canonical by .Jews and Christians, and they are frequently 
quoted in the New Testament. Among the best modern 
commentaries are those of Thenius (^Leipzig, 181‘J, tlecond 
eilition, Keil (second edition, 1876, hhiglish trans- 

lations, 1872), and that of K,awlinson embodied in tho 
“ ;>peaker\s Commentarv.” 

KING’S COLLEGE. CAMBRIDGE, was founded 
by King Henry VL in tJ t.'l, in conjunction with Eton 
College, whence all the scholars were formerly supplied 
by a regular succession, but many of the scholarships aro 
now open. Some peculiar privileges appertain to King’s 
(.’olh'ge. The provost has absolute authority within tho 
precincts; and by special composition between this society 
and the university its undergraduates arc exempt from th» 
power of the proctors and other university oflicers within 
the limits of the colhge. 

The original buildings of King's College consisted of tlio 
present Cliapel and a quadrangular court to the north of it. 
The buildings which constituted this court having becoino 
much decayed, it w'as determined that a large quadrangle 
should be erecleil to the s«>uth of the Chapel. Gibbs wits 
appointed the architect. The building was commenced in 
1724, and lie erected on the w'cst side of the quadranglo- 
thc Fellows' Building, or Grecian Building, a.s it is commonly 
called. Nothing more was done till 1824, when the new 
buildings were commenced, and completed in 1828. An 
addition to the south end, very chaste in style, was made 
by Sir G. Gilbert Scott in 1874. 

The Quadrangle is 280 feet in length by 270 feet in 
breadth, and consists of the Hall, Library, Chapel, and apart- 
ments for the fellows and scholars. The Grecian Building, 
Hall, and Library are handsome structures; but the archi- 
tectural boast of King’s College is the Chapel, the only part 
of the original buildings which now remains. The first 
stone was laid in September, 1447. In 1508 Henry VII. 
gave iloOOO towards the completion of the building, and 
bis exccMitors, in 1513, under a ])ower conferred by his 
will, gave a further sum of £5000 for the same purpose 
In July, 1515, the exterior, inclnding the roofs, was com* 
pleted, but the whole was not finished until 1534. 

The interior of this magnificent chapel is 291 feet long, 
45^ feet wide, and 78 feet liigh. Its exterior appearance, 
with its towers and buttresses, lofty windows, pinnacles, 
and pierced battlements, is as beautiful as it is grand and 
imposing. In tho interior the vast stone roof, unsupported 
by pillars, is one of tho wonders of architectural skill. 
Eleven principal ribs spring from the buttresses on each 
side, forming an arch somewhat flattened at the centre, 
whence ponderous stones, each of which is said to weigh a 
ton, hang as pendants. The principal ribs aro connected 
with each other by diagon.il ribs, and the entire roof is 
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formed into one great whole of the lightest and most richly 
carved fan-trac*ry. The great cast window and twenty- 
four side windows, each nearly 50 feet high, are filled with 
])ainted glass, and fonn a series of scriptural pictures of 
exceeding beauty. The great west window alone is of plain 
glass, probably for the sake of additional light. See IMate 
Kxr.i.iHii CATiiuniiAL Akciiitkctituk, Vol. V. 

KING'S COliliEGS, LONDON, occupies the ea-'t 
wing of Somerset House. It was founded in 1828 on the 
fundamental principle “ that instruction in the Christian 
religion ought to form an indispensable part of evi'ry 
system of general education for the youth of a Christian 
connnunity.” Tiic collcgo is only intended fur Church of 
England students. The studies embrace theology, litera- 
lure, science, and medicine. A limited number of matricu- 
lated students reside within the walls. There art* also 
( xeuing classes and a school for young men in connection 
with the collcgo. The museum contains George III. s col- 
lection of inechaiiical models and philosojihical instruiiients 
presented by the queen, and aKo the calculating machine 
invented by Mr. Babbage. 

KING’S COUNTY, .m inland county of the pn^vince 
nf Leinster, in Ireland, is bounded noitli by Westmeath, 
east by Kildare, south by Queen's County an<l the county 
of Tipper.ary. and west by the river Shannon, which 
separates it from Galway and Roscommon. 'Die greatest 
length, east to west, is -15 miles; the greatest breadth, north 
to south, is 39 miles. The area is 772 square miles, or 
acres. The population in 188 L was 72,852; in 
1811 it w'as 147,551, or more than double the present 
number. There were 6*1,984 Roman Catholics in lH8l. 

JSarJttce. — A series of low limestone hills, running in a 
north-easterly direction, divides the northern portion of 
the county into two districts of uneijual area, of which the 
«mc discharges its waters castw’ard to the Barrow ; and 
the other, which is of alwiit double the extent of the 
tormer, westward into the Shannon. This range of (.iniii- 
ences terminates, in the north-eastern part of the c<*iinty, 
in the conical Hill of Croghaii, from which tlio Yellow 
River Hows northward into the Boyne. The nrirthernmost 
part of the county is well cultivated ; but this is succeeded 
oil the south by ]>eat bog, forming a portion of the great 
Bog of Allen. This tract, extending about 12 miles every 
way, is divided into two principal valleys by the Philips- 
town and Cushina rivers, which How into the Barrow*, 
'riie highest part of the bog is 286 feet above the lc\el of 
tlic sen. There are numerous other bogs in tliis county, 
riio valley of the Barrow, which consists on the King's 
('ounty side of an arable margin interposed between it and 
the Bog of Portarlington, is highly cultivated, and to a 
considerable extent occupied by the demesnes of the resi- 
dent gentry. The district w’estward of the range of hills 
is watered by several small tributaries of the Sliaonoii. 
among which are the Brosna, Clodagh, Frankford, .nnd 
Blackwater. In this district, as in the eastern, the bogs 
are very numerous. The bogs on the western side of 
Tullainore, Bing along the southern side of the Grand 
Ganal, occupy an area of 11,588 acres. They .arc disjM)sed 
ill three priueipal tracts, sepiuratcd from one another hy 
low hills of limestone gravel, and bounded on the south 
by the Hill of Cloghan, which separates the bogs immedi- 
ately bordering on the canal from the more extensive tnict 
lying between its southern declivity and the range of Slieve 
Bloom. This latter tract, consisting of Hvo principal Helds, 
extends over 23,986 acres. The valley of the Brosna is 
the best cultivated portion of tlio north-western division 
<tf tho county. The river winds between undulating banks, 
which form a margin of considerable breadth on each side, 
free from bog, and towards Westmeath spread into a well- 
cultivated open country. The district included betw’een 
the Brosna and the county of Westmeath, with tho e.xeep- 
tion of the arable margin of the river, is almost wholly 


occupied by bogs. One of the bogs of this di^riet is that 
of Kilrnalcady, now generally known as tho “ moving bog,” 
which in the year 1821 burst its bounds and overflowed 
nearly 1 J mile down an adjoining valh*y. 

Tho remaining portion of the county, included between 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains, '1 ipjji-rary, and the Shannon, 
lias a general slope towards the J.ittle Biosna, which forms 
tlifj l^oundary between King's County and Tipperary. Tho 
]xjrtion which desei-nds immodijitt ly to tho Sliannon is 
Ideak moorland, comprising a conshleralih* paitof tin* bogs 
lying south of Cloghan Hill; but the hanks of the Shannon 
arc* richly clothed with meadows, though liable to fn*quent 
flooils. The valley of the Little Biosn.i i'> an undulating 
district, containing extensive tracts of and towards 

the monntains abounding with varied and pleii'.ing ‘•l eiu'ry. 
The liighest elevation of the Slieve Bloom Mount. lins is 
1689 feet. They extend 15 inih*s in a line fioin noith- 
east to south-west. 'Ihc navig.ition of tin* Sl):inn'>n i.s 
aided by three lateral cuts or eana]*'. at Mei'li< k. IJ in.iudjer, 
and Shannon Bridge. Many ste.imboats ]»iy on this part 
of the Sluinnon. 

Climate, — Notwith.stainling the great extent of wet 
grouinl on the suiface of King'.s County, tlio ciiinate is 
neither damp nor unwhok*s«inift ; it is, indeed, drier th.an 
in nitjst Irish counties. 'Ihis i.s partly aceomitoj for by 
tin* antiseptic qii.ility of the peat bog, and partly by the 
fact of the county lying coinpaiativeJy high and open. 

Geohxjy. — The I'oet/. lime^tone of the centi.il plain 
sprcad.s o\er the entire an*.i of the ronnly, with tho 
exception of the portions oeeiijiiLd bv th** piotriided 
masses of the Slievo Bloom cliain and the Hill of Croghan. 
The miige of Slieve Blofun coiisist.s of a iiueh U" of cl.iy- 
sUte, supporting Hanks rd sandstone. Crogluii Hill con- 
sists r>f a piotruded mass ( f tiap cong]uin»*rate, rising 
.about 500 feet above the level of the surrounding country, 
with steep declivities towards the* south. The hill is 
almost all under cultivati«»n, and \ields the most abundant 
white and green cr(q)s without any inanur*- whatever. 
Massive strata of gri.i*n‘'t"ne appear aBo hetwei n Cioghan 
Hill and Bhilipstown. Granular limc'<tonc oloui's .it tho 
Seven Chniehcs in the inTth-wevt of the »‘oiinty, anil has 
been quarried to tin* extent of 3‘)n(l cubic feet of g.)Oil 
gray inaihle. B.inks of rolled liini''tone gi i\el, e.illed 
eskers, occur frequently throughout the l!*/et/. Ii!n«‘'.toni‘ 
district. The bogs, which occupy so large a jort’o-i uf 
the county, generally repose on liniesti ne gravi l. 

Product.*^ q c. — I he sidl in gi-in ial is of .ner.ig*- fertility, 
.md can be maile to yield ver> gisnl crops in tho arablo 
districts by manuring with the lime and bog-stutT which 
abound throughout the county. The banks of tho Shannon, 
where they are occasionally overflowed, aflord consider.ible 
tracts of tine pasturage. The chief gra/.ing disfiiets in tho 
county lie on the borders of Westmeath, where tin* land is 
considered very favourable to wool-grow ing. '1 Ise principal 
crops aie wheat, bailey, oats, and potatoes. 

The linen manufacture is c.irried mi to a small extent; 
.and there is a little weaving of friezes, stutl's, and serge.**. 
Distilling, brewing, and corn-grindmg occupy a few hands. 
The occupations of the inh.ilut.mt.s. however, are chiefly 
agricultural, the mamifacturi’s being only ft*r homo con- 
sumption. 

The Grand Canal tiaverses the county from Edenderry 
in the east to Shannon hailniur in the west. The Athlono 
extension of the Great Southern and Western Railw'ay runs 
through it from north-west to smith-e.ast, passing through 
Portarliogton, Tullamoro, and Clara; and in the south 
there \s a branch of tho same railway from Roscrea to 
Parsonstown. The chief town is Tullamoro. 

JJistoiy, — Although not reduced to shire-ground as one 
county until the time of Mary, King's County was partially 
included in other shires at a very early period. In 1557 
the Act was p.asscd which erected the whole into ono 
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x^onnty iinilor its present name. Before that ]H*riod it 
■was pmerally ilesipiated Western Glenmalery, to dis- 
tii\ 4 :ni>h it from Eastern Glenmalery, the present Queen's 
Comity. The native ehieftains for a length of time 
struggled against the new settlement, untilKiOO, when 
the lord -deputy, Moiintjoy, and Sir Oliver I.ambert sue- 
ceeded, after a deplorable destruction of life ami property, 
ill finally reducing them. King's County, like others, was 
involved in the rebellion of IG-ll, and extensive confisca- 
tions followed. 

The i-uins of the seven churches of Clonmacnoisc, in the 
north-western part of this county, form one of the most 
interesting groups of ecclesiastical remains to he met with 
in Ireland. The buildings ai-c of various dates, from pro- 
bably the seventh century to the twelfth. Surrounding 
the Abbey of St. Kieran of Clonard is the ancient burying- 
ground, containing about two Irish acres, and occupied with 
the sites and ruins of various religious houses. The whole 
is inclosed with a iiall, at two of w hose angles ancient round 
towers an* placed. Tlie buildings witliin the precincts are i 
cbicriy chapels erected over family bur\ing-places l)y the ■ 
various Iri>h kings ami chieftains. There arc the lemains j 
of ircveral other religious houses iu the immediate vicinity. ; 
The entire gi'oup oecupios a gently swelling bank riMng 
lioni the Shannon about iiiidwav between Shannon harbour 
and Athlone. Many other religious hou’^es are enumerated, 
besides numerous remains <.f feud il castles, chiefly <»f the 
r.lizabothan era, of which those of Clogh.in. and 

Birr are still inhabited. 

KING'S EVIL. See Evil. Tiik Kino'n. 

KING'S LYNN. See Lynn. 

KING'S YELLOW, a faiiions yellow pigment, othcr- 
wi-^e calUd (from the Latin name tiuri^pif/meu- 

tum)^ a o.^mbination of ter>nlphiil«' nf ai sonic .and .irsenious 
.'icid. liie m« rc the ar>**iiu* pu dominate* tin* m«*re orange 
Is tlie tint of tlio pigment. 

KINGS LEY, REV. CHARLES. cl< Tuyinin, poet, 
and noveli-t, was l)orn l*ith dune, lxll<. at Holme Vicarage, 
Iiartmcnr. DeNonsbire. Hih father, the Hev. Cliarlc.s 
Kingsley, was an educated gentleman <if tdd family, and 
his mother, a West Indian lady, was remarkable for her 
p»*'K'tic admiration of nature and her groat practical and 
.administrative ability. Chailes spent his early year* first 
in the Fen Country at Barnack, tlicn at Chaelly in 
J>cvonsi;ire. and aft<rwards at (’Iiclsea. He studied at 
King’s Coile'.:e. London, and aftenvards. in entered , 

Magdalen Coihge, CainbnMge. wlieie. after distinguishing 
l.irn^elf in classics and rnatheinatic'., he to(-k his degree in 
and the same \ear wa* onlained a deacon by Bishop ' 
Sumner and appointed to a curacy at Fver-ley in Hamp- . 
.'■liire. In .January. 1X44. he married Fanny, daughter c.f 
J’a.'coo GrenfHl. and in M.ay the same >e.jr he succcfsled i 
to the li\ing of Eveisl»-y, of whicli pi. ic<- he remained rector ; 
mitil liis death. In he puhlislied his first work, a I 

]-^j*'rn entitled **The .Siii.t’s 'J’ragedy.” dealing in a dra- 
matic ferm with the st« ry of St. Lli/.abcth of Hungary, to - 
■whi* h a preface was written by tl c Ib v. F. I). Maiiriec. In 
184!^ l.c publifthed a volume of “Village Smnons,"a fe»*rics 
r f plain-sfH.ken, earnest discriurses enforcing Hie tr.ansla- | 
tion of religion into daily life. At this time there was 
gr^'ut y>ol!tical and social excitement in connection with 
Clj.arlist movement, and Kingsley, in association with 
M.rinre arnl others, laboured zealously to ameliorate the 
lot < f tli^* labouring classes and to guide their euthusi- 
a‘«m in a right direction. Tw'o works bearing on tlie.se 
subject -i were ])ublished by Kingsley — “ Yca.st, a rroblem,” 
ill l«4x.and “ Alton I^jcke, Tailor and Poet,” in 18.50. Ho 
■was also tlif author of numerous p.ainphlets .and letters 
under the >igTiaturc of Parwni IjA^ and he matermlly 
assisted Maurice in the starting of borne schemc*.s of co- 
<f})cration, the mow-merit b^ing known by the name of 
■“Christian Socialism.” In 18.5.'i he published iu Frazer's 


Jfa^azine an elaborate historical novel, entitled “ Hypatia,” 
in which ho depicted in a vivid manner th3 contest w.agcd 
at Alexandria in the fifth century between Christianity, 
paganism, and philosopliv. This work cost him immense 

I labour, and though it raised against him many (‘iiemics 

I from among the High Church p.arty, it htt.s over since been 

v. ilucd as Olio of the best of his works, and has been trans- 
lated into German, Dutch, and modem Greek. In 18.55 
there appeared ‘‘ Westward Ho,” a talo of the Spanish 
Armada and of ndventurcs in South America. This work, 
in addition to being a brilliant study of a stirring historical 
period, contained such graphic descriptions of South Ameri- 

I can sceneiy as to aw.aken the surprise of HiiMuor.i»r, 
who could hardly bolievo that Kingsley had never been to 
South America. In 1857 ho published “Two Years Ago,’' 
and in 18.51) he was made one of the chaplains-in-ordinary 
to the queen. In 18»i0 he was appointed pi-ofessor of 
modern history at Camhridge, a post which Iio retained 
until 1869, in which year ho wa.s made Canon of Chester. 
In 1869 ho .started on a journey to the West Indic.s, re- 
turning the following year and publishing a record of his 
impressions in 1871 in the work entitled “At I»ast.” In 
187;{ ho was appointed Canon of Westminster, .and the 
.same )i?ar p.aid a visit to North America, where he was 
received with oiitliusi.asm, returning to England the follow- 
ing year. He died at Eversley after a short illness, “3nl 
.January, 187.5. In addition to the book.s already men- 
tioned, Kingsliy was the .author of numerous other wtirks, 
among the bc.st known of which are “ Sermons on Nati«)iial 
.*Nubji ct.s'’ (first series, 1852 ; second series, 1854); “ Ah*x- 
nndria and Ina* Schools” (1864); “Andromeda, and other 
Po» ms '' (18.58) ; “ Water Babies ” (1863); “ Ilcrcward the 
W.ike” (1866) ; “ M.adame How and Lady Why ” (1869) ; 
.and “ Westminster Sermons ” (1854). He was also a true 
poet, and some of bis short lyrie.s are among the best kimwn 
and cberi.slu*d poems «>f modern times. His hmger poems 
are h.ardly .so well known as they de.scrve. 

Kingsley was possessed of wide and varied infonmation, 
took a keen deliglit in most branclie.sof natural history, and 
entered with hearty entliusiasin into many open-air sports 
and recreations, advocating both by precept ami practice 
what has bren termed mnsrular Christianity. An earnest 
.soci.al rcforiMcr, and .at the .«.ainc time a devout ami tlmiiglit- 
ful Ciiri.stinn, he ni.ade it his aim to show that there was 
nothing incompatible between the Christian life as its 
Foundt r taught it ami the innocent enjoyment of the best 
gift.s of the Creator; and further that it w;is the first ilnty 
of every conscientious man to u.se liis powers to the very 
utmost in tlie .service of hi.s fcllow-cre.atiires — his own life 
being a be.iutiful exemplification of Ills teaching. 

A ^alnable and interesting biography, entitled “ Charles 
Kingsley; his Letters, and Memories of his Life,” by bis 
widow’, w.is published in 1876 (London, two vols. 8vo), 
which has .mmcc passed through nnmerons editions. An 
abridged edition, also in two vols., ha.s likewise had a wide 
s.alp, and a popular edition in one vol. was issued in 1884. 

KINGS'TON, the chief town of the island of .Jamaica, 
is n considerable city, governed by a mayor and corporation. 
It stands on a gently rising plain, bounded on the north 
by the Blue ^lountains and on the east by a narrow ridge 
or spur proceeding from them, and is regularly Iiuilt, and 
contains many good houses, clinrc]H>s, charitable institu- 
tions, tw'o .syn<agogues, and schools. A market and landing- 
place were erected in 1872, and form with their dwarf sea 

w. all and p.arapet an ornamental feature of the city. Tlio 
greatest part of the produce of the southern districts is sent 
here, and hence exported to Europe or America. The popula- 
tion in 1 88 1 was 35,000. There is a railway from Kingston 
to Spanish Town. The liarbour, a land-locked btisin, avail- 
able for the largest ships, is inclosed souUiwards by a long 
tongue of land, at the extremity of which is Port Uoyiil, 
once the capital of the island. An iron lighthouse ia 
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erected on Moraiit Point, in Int. I?'’ ort' N., Ion. 7G“ 11' 1 
W. Kingston *was founded in IGUG, in consequence of ' 
tli(5 destruction of Port Royal liy an cartliquakc ; but it | 
•was not incorporated till 1802. ll was constituted the ' 
hJijit of a bishopric in 185G. A large part of the city was 
destroyed by fire in 1882. 

KINGSTON, a city of Ontario, Canada, on the site 
of Fort Frontonac, in the north-cast extremity of Lake 
Ontario, at the mouth of the Cataraqui, and at the terminus 
of a branch of the Grand Trunk Railway, 1G5 niilc.s E.N.K. 
<if Toronto. Its population in 1881 was 14,0ltl. It was ‘ 
the seat (»f government in Canada from 1840 to 184G; 
Jind next to Quebec and Halifax it is the most important 
military station in British America. 

The city covers a large surface, .and has many elegant 
buildings, largo shipbuilding yards, iron-foundries, and 
manufactures of steam engines and agricultural implements. 
It is the chief seat of the trade between Upper and Ix>wer 
Canada, and the harbour is deep and spacious, and has a 
long row of wdiarvcs provided with elevators of the most 
])owerful kind; it is sheltered by Wolfe and Garden 
Islands. There is also an extensive trade with steamers 
on the lake, the St. Lawrence, and the Ridoau Canal. 

In 18C2 Kingston became the seat of the new colonial 
bishopric of Ontario. In the city are the Queen’s Univer- 
feity and College, incorporated in 1841, which has faculties 
of theology, law, and medicine, seventeen professors and 
lecturers, and .an average of about 150 students; a eounty 
granmiar-scliool, and many private educational establish- 
ments, and the provincial penitentiary. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, a mnrkot-town and 
municipal borough of England, in the eounty of Surrey, 
12 i miles from London by the South-western Railway, 14 
miles by road, is situated on the south hank of the Thame*?, 
ill an agieeable and picturestjue neighbourhood. It is a 
place of great antiquity, A great e<»uiieil w’as held hfic 
in 838, and the Anglo-Saxon kings were crowaied fnnn 
Edward the Elder (900) to Ethelred (978) on a stone, 
which is still carefully prosen-ed in the market-place, and 
from which the town derives its name. It figured in Sir 
Thom.'is Wyatt’s insurrection in the first year of C^Kiei-n 
31ary, and was the scene of the first and la^^t skir- 
mishes (1C42-48) in the great Ci\il War. Its first 
charter w.as granted by King .John. It is now a quiet but 
prosperous town. Then; arc flour, cocoa- iiiit fibre, and 
<»il mills, and brick and tile w'orks. '1 he grammar-seln)ol 
was established by Queen Eruabetli. It counts the his- 
torian tiibbon among its alumni. It was rebuilt in 1878. 
The town-hall, an Italian building, and the court-house 
arc in the market-place. The bridge across the Thames, 
;i stone structure of five arches, w'as built in 1825. St. 
Feter’s Cliiu*ch is a Norman pile of inditlerent design, 
erected in 1842. St. Mark’s was built at the cost of 
the Baroness Burdett Coiitts. The old parish church, 
one of the largest in Surrey, is dedicated to All Saints. 
It is entirely Perpendicnlar, and of great architectural in- 
terest. The tower was raided in 1798, aud tlie whole 
building well restored in 18G2. The brasses and monu- 
ments are very valuable. There are several denominational 
chapels. Numerous elcg.ant villas have been erected at 
•Surbiton and along the river bank. The Chelsea .and 
Lambeth water-works companies obtain their water supj>Iy 
from the Thames at this point, it being prohibited to take 
water from the river for the use of the metropolis lower 
<lowri. The population of the municipal l)on)Ugli (which 
is divided into four wards) was 20,G48 in 1881. On the 
opposite side of the river are Hampton Court Fakace .and 
Bushy Park. 

KZNGSTON-ON-HULXi. See Hri.i.. 

KINGSTOWN^ a seaport of Ireland, in the county of 
Dublin, situated on the south co.ast of Duldin Bay, G miles 
south-east (»f Dublin by railway. It was fonnerly called 


Dunleary, bnl the name w.ns changed to Igngstown in 
commemoration of the visit of George IV., who embarked 
here for England after his tour in Ireland in 1821. It 
has a fine site on rising and bn^keii ground, and is a 
favourite resort of the citizens of Dublin. There are eon- 
biderable imports aud exports, uTid the harbour, inclosed 
by a large pier, has an area of 251 acres. It is the chief 
steam -p;icket station, and has railway communication witli 
Dublin. The population in 1881 was 18,230. 

KIN'KAJOU iCercoleptex cautlii'filruluit) is a carni- 
vorous animal belonging to the Racoon family (Procyonidje). 
In the genus Ccrcolcptes, of which the kinkajou is the .solo 
representative, there arc thirty-six teelli; then* are twelve 
incisors and four short and blunt canines. 1 he ])reiriolai s 
are three on cither side of each jaw; they are pointed :mtl 
conical in shape. There are two molars on caflj sid - in 
each jaw, having flattened crowns, .slightly tubercul.iteii 
Clavicles are present in a very rudimentary conditi-ni. 
The head is broad aud rounded, with short eais. Jh'* 
tongue is long, slender, and extensile. The body i‘^ h i..: 
and wcasel-like, and terminates in a long preheii.‘‘ile t.iil. 
which is longer than the body. The limbs aie .short; the 
feet are plantigrade, and furni.shcd with five toe.s. '11 m- 
kinkajou is about tlie size of a domestic cat, and i.s eoven-tl 
with yellowish woolly fur. It feeds on ditferent kinds of 
fruit, honey, eggs, small birds, and mammals, is a native 
of the tropical parts of South and Central America, and of 
an extremely gentle md phu ful di&po*«ition in captiN ity. Of 
reclii.se and solitary habits, the kinkajou livf s fur tlie most 
part among the branches of ti ecs in large woods c>r forests, and 
is in every respect well adapted for climbing: being, how- 
ever, decidedly iioetiiriial, it is but little exjxj.scd li; the 
observation even of tho-c who sojourn among th** p’.aee^ 

I frequented by it. During tin* day it sleeps in its retr* it, 
rolled up like a ball, and if rou'-ed appi-ars torj)id and 
inactive. As soon, however, as the du'^k of evening ^••ts 
in it is fully awake and active, <lispl.iying the utmost n st- 
le.ssness anil mMre‘«s, climbing from brant h to braneh in 
1 qtiest of prey, and U'^ing its ]>r< heiisile tail to as>‘i^t itM-lf 
in its mananivrc.s. 

KIN'NOR, on<‘ of the most ancient Jewi-h in'^trinn ut*?. 
being mentioned in Genesis., as well as l.iter bfsjk*'. hut no* 
very clearly to l»e now defined, except as certainly a stiing- 
instruinent of some kind. In Gene.'-is iv. 21 we le iii. in 
the Authori/ed \'c'r'«i<m, of .Tnb.il, “the fatlur of sncli a-, 
baiidli* tlie harp {Iriunnr) aiul the organ i»i,t 

the German 'lersiou gives the same }*a''.*',ige with im le 
force than eloquence as “.Tuhal, from whom de>ceniled .;I1 
fiddlers and ijipcr*-." It is tlie kiiiiuT which is spoken of 
in the beautiful IV.alm cxxxvii., beginning “ By the rivers 
of Babylon, there we s.\t down, yea, wo wept, when we re- 
membered Zion; w'e hanged our harps (Knwor) upon the 
willow's in the inid.st thereof," and indeed, gerierally. harps 
in the Authorized A'ersion means the kiiiiior. 

All circiimstanees point to this being a Syri.m instru- 
ment ill origin; a triangular lyre rather than a harp pro- 
per; formed by two (U‘4 three) ]>ieees of wood j»)iniMl at 
an angle, and thus presenting two .side-* of a triangle, 
the first of the .strings coinphting the figure. Eight 
or nine catgut strings are found on such instnuneuts 
ill ancient wall-decoratioiis, and the players held them on 
or under tlie h-ft arm, placing them with the finger.s or 
with a pleetrimi of ivorv. 

KINO s the li.irdeiied juice obtained by incisions in 
the bju'k of the lu'.tarii teak tree of Indi.a, Ptfrorarpus 
Marsupium. It is an astringent substance resembling 
catechu, and is often used internally in diarrhoea, a^ a 
gargle in relaxed thro.at, and a.s a topical application t*' 
ulcers. It is also used in the manufacture of wines, but 
appc.ars to be .at present too expensive for use in taiming 
and dyeing. The tree belongs to the order I.kotminos v ; 
the trunk is 2 or 3 feet in diameter, the leaves are pinnate, 
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and tljo flowers small and pale yellow. The pod is winged 
and bent on itself in growth, so as to become rouml and 
pouih~like, and hence the specific name Marsupium (a 
p< ueli). This is the ordinary commercial kino of the pn*- 
si’ut day, but it wtis originally obtained from a West African 
tiee {^J'ttrocarpu* irinaceui), and first introduced by 
l>r. ritthcrgill in 1757. Mungo Park sent bpeeimeus of 
tills tiee to Kngland in 1805. Other varieties i>f kino aie 
obtained from Butaa Jrondosay Coccoloba vri/tra^ and 
from Species of Eucalyptus. 

KINltOSS't a small inland county of Scotland, bounded 
K. and S. by Fifeshive, and W. and N. by rertbshire. Its 
gieatcNt length east to west is 12 miles, and its greate>t 
breath li north to south is 10 miles. The area is 78 square 
juiU s, or 50,500 acres. In 1881 tlip population was 0r»07. 

The borders of the county are hilly, but the interior, 
compiiNing about luie-lialf of the wliole, fo?ms a natural 
bollow round I-oeh Teven, based on coal ami limostouo 
locks. The soil i> various, chiefly inclining to sand and 
graitl. Some pi'rlions consist of a claiey loam and are 
toK-rably fertile, hut in the more elevated paits the sur- 
f.u-e tousisis of inoorbind, and forms excellent pastures. 
■] h!\ ughoiit the County the land is well eiilti^atiul; hut 
t..e s< il is Ka>t fortiie here it lisos towards West Loimmd 
I I'll, which is on the Fifohire side, 1727 feet high. The 
bettir lands are inclosrd ; and oats, barley, and turnips 
.ire the thief cn-ps. Tlio elimate, though cold, owing to 
th'- geiier.U cle\atii>n of the laud, has bem icndered much 
drl ! by .an e.xlensht* system of tlrainaire. 

Jherc is st iue coal in the south, where the eoimty Iku*- 
ders til Fifeshire. There are aKo freestone quanies of 
good quality in th.at quarter. To the north of Kinross red 
freestone is the geologic.d ftomalioii of the distiict. The 
higher hill.'j are whinstone or bas.alt. Some cotton and 
wotlltn goods arc inide, but the man ufact arts aie uniiii- 
pt J^lnt. 

T* is county contains several fre.sh-water hikes, some of 
wi it h are well stocked with pike and tl.e lest with perch, 
cel. and other fish. Of lln“»e lakes the principal i.s Loch 
I-es«n. which, although iiifeiior in magnitude and pie- 
tuiesqne bc.auty to lauh Lomond, is still a noble piece of 
w.itcr, covering a surface of iie,irly 3do0 acres. Its liciglit 
above the level of the sea is about dbtl feet. It.s grc.itest 
de])th is from 80 to iMt feet, and its natural ciieuinfcreiice 
abi/ut 14 miles, but a partial drainage lias i educed it 3 
mills. It Contains siveial islands, on one of which, in its 
midst, c.illcd Castle Island, Mary (^iiecn of .Scots w.as im- 
prisoned in 1 56 7-C8, .and signed lier abdication on dth 
July. 1567, and from which, on 2nd May, 1568, she made 
her escape, shortly before the battle of Langside. The 
lake abounds in fish, among which the excellent gray trout 
is highly prized. 

The chief streams are the Gamy, tljc South Queich, and 
North Queich, all of which fall into Loch Leveii. The 
wraters flowing from the loch form the riser Lesen, which, 
after a course of about 14 miles, passing through a part of 
Fift'vbire, falls into the Frith of Forth at Largo Hay, 

Kinross was included in Fifeshire down to 1426. It is 
the smallest but one of the Scottish counties. There is a 
ruin' d ca.st]e at Burleigh. The county is divided into 
four whole parishes and portions of three others, has one 
pr'*->b\tery, in the synod of Fife, and one small-debt court. 

Kim:os.s, the chief town of the above county, is situated 
or. tin* western shore of Loch Leven, 10 miles N.N.W. 
from Edinburgh. The lower part of the tow'n is mean, 
but it ri'^es towards the north, where there are many band- 
some houses. There is a modern parish church, a county 
hall, and town-liall, &c. There are also a Free church, 
tw'O Cnited Presbyterian churches, and an Episcopal 
church. Some manubictures of cotton, tartan shawls, 
plaids, and dama.sks are carried on. The town communi- 
cates by railway with Duiifennline, Stirling, and the North 


British lino. Tho population of the entire parish of Kin- 
ross at the census of 1881 w'us 2402 ; within tho limits of 
the town, only 1060. 

KINSALE. a iiiarket-town of Ireland, in the county 
and 13 miles S.S.W. of Cork, is situated on tho left bank 
of the e.stiiary of the river Bandoii, in wbieh is formed 
Kin.salc 1 harbour, w'hich is 2 miles long, with an average 
w idth of half a mile, and a depth of from 6 to 8 fathoms 
and 14 feet at tho entrance at low ebb-tide; it is safe for 
every kind of vessel, but from its proximity to Cork, with 
wliieh it is connected by railway, it has little trade, except 
from its fishery. 'I'lie town is built on the acclivity of :i 
hill, and many of tho streets are very steep. Tho p.ari^ll 
ehureh is an ancient conventual structure. Tho other 
public buildings are — a Roman Catholic chapel, a convent, 
Carmelite friary, two Methodist meeting-houses, a town- 
hall, workhouse, asseinhly-rooins, and barracks. Tho 
fishermen are cbteemeil the most skilful of any in Ireland, 
both in their ow'ii ealling and ns pilots. Kinsalc is the 
prineipal station of an c.xtciisivc fishing company. 

K insale is a place of some note in Irish history. It was 
taken in 1601 by tbe Spanianls, but wa.s retaken during 
the same year. James II. landed here in March, 1680; 
but it was taken by tho troops of William 111. under tho 
Earl (afterwarils OnkfO of Marlborough in the following 
year. It gives the title of premier baron of Indand to 
tlie family of l)e Conrey, whose representative has tho 
privilege i>f wearing his hat in the ]m*sence of royalty. 
Prior to the Redistribution of Seats Act of 188.5 Kinsnlo 
1*1 tiiriitd a nienil>er to the House of Coiniiious. The popu- 
Ution of the town in 1881 was 5938. 

KINTORE, a royal burgh of Scotland, in the county 
.and 13 miles iioith-west of Aberdeen, and 652 from Lon- 
•b»n. Il is situated in the peninsula formed by the Don, 
tbi bum of luach, w*hieh joins the Don on the right bank, 
and the T(>rry Burn, whieh flows into the Tuacb. Iho 
town consists chiefly of one .ntiect, and contains a parish 
church .ami a Fice ehnrch. 'l ljcre is a bridge over the Torry 
Burn. Tlic burgh, which comprehends the town, contained 
ill 1881 a poj)ul:vtion of fltll porsims; the whole parish 
h.id a population of 2327. Tlic burgh claims to bo tho 
most ancient in Scotland, and gives the title of c.ul to tho 
Keith fainilv. 

KINTYRE. See Caxtjki:. 

KIOSK fu' KIOSQUE, a Turkish word for an open 
])avilion or Miinmer-lu»use supported by pillars. 

KIRBY, REV. WILLIAM, an eminent English en- 
toiiK*logist, w.as born at Witnesliam in Suffolk, 19th Sep- 
tcanber. 1759. He was educated at the grammar-school 
of Ipswich, from which he went to Caius College, Cam- 
britlge. In 1781 he took his degree of B.A., and tho 
following ye.ar took orders and became curate of Barham 
ill Suffolk. Here he remained curate for fourteen years, and 
in 1796 was ayipointed rector, and he retained this po.sition 
to the end of his lift*. Wiiile conscientiously performing his 
duties as a clergyman he devoted his spare time to tho 
study of natiir.al history, botany and entomology being his 
Lavouiite subjects. His first important w'ork was his 
“Monographia Apium Aiigliai,” or history c»f English bees 
(two vols. 8vo, 1802), the publication of whieh introduced 
him to a correspondence with Latrcille, Fahrieius llliger, 
Walkeimer, and many other distinguished naturalists of 
France and Germany. In 1805 he formed a frieiidshixi 
with Mr. Spence, and the two friends united in tbe pro- 
duction of an Introduction to Entomology" (four vols. 
8vo, 1815-26; seventh edition, 1856), a work which has 
not only enjoyed great popularity in England, but has been 
translated into French and Gorman. Kirby contributed 
many important papers to the Tramactitmt of the Linnean 
AVnVfy, to the Zoohujical Journal ^ and other periodicals^ 
and in 1830 wa.s cho8<.*n as writer of one of the Bridge- 
water treatises, his work being entitled ** Habits and In- 
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8tincta of Animals.” Ho was honorary president of tlio 
Kntomolo^ical (Society of London, fellow of the Royal, 
Linnean, Zoolopcal, and Geolo^'ical Societies, and honorary 
member of several foreign societieg. He died on the 
4th of July, 1860. (See “Life*’ by Rev. John Freeman, 
London, 1852.) 

KZR'CHEB, ATHANASIUS, a very learned Jesuit 
father (1602-80), was born at Geisa, near Fulda. He 
was educated at the Jesuit College In the latter place. He 
first rose into notice as professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in the Jesuit College at Wilrzburg. 
The Thirty Years’ War drove him from Germany in 1631, 
and ho retired to Avignon, where the order liad a principal 
house. Hence he was catted by Cardinal Ilarherini to 
the headquarters of the Jesuits in the Collcgio Romano at 
Rome as professor of mathematics and of Hebrew. He 
was extremely erudite, and his learning extended to many 
curious subjects. His imagination was even more exten- 
sive than his learning. The famous Kircherian Mus<*um 
.at Romo is due to his origination, and for this at all events 
we should be grateful. His most extraordinary work is 
that on the Egj-ptian hieroglyphics (in four vols. folio), a 
auhjcct on which, of course, absolutely nothing was then 
known. It is a mass of curious speculation — all now 
proved to be utterly wrong, hut was of value in its time as 
first suggesting the possibility of a rational explanation of 
them, and regarding them as some form of writing. His 
host work is certainly the famous “ Musurgia irniversalis ’’ 
(Rome, 1650), which, amid speculations frequently not 
more valuable than those so liberally set fortli on hiero- 
glyphics, contains matter on the nature of sound and the 
theory of musical composition interesting in itself, and 
doubly valuable as presei^Mng in the form of illustrations 
many fine contemporary compositions. It is amply shown 
by Meibom, however, that a section on tho music of the 
ancient Greeks must have been written without eonsuUing 
one Greek author. Kircher's speculations on obeli'.ks, on 
the tower of Babel, on Noah’s aik, ^ic., arc all ;i«> daring 
and as b.nsele8s os those on hieroglyjihic*^. 

KIRGHIZ^ a nomadic people inhabiting the steppes 
near, and north and north-cast of the Aial Sea. liny 
belong to the Turko-Tartar or Altai race, and their two 
principal divisions coincide with the Mirface of their terri- 
tory, the Kara-KirghiiS dwelling in the uplands ami the 
Kazaks in the plains. The former inhabit the valleys uf 
the Thian-Shan, the Altai, and I'amir ineuntaiiis. and the 
latter tho Steppe for nearly 50(^000 square miles — a tract 
oi country, that is, between the Oxus and Irtish the si^o 
of England, France, and Spain. The pure Kirghiz speak 
the purest dialect of the Tartar hanguage. They originated 
from several Turkish tribes and families who, tow.ards the 
<md of the fifteenth century, fled from the tyiaimy of their 
rulers to the neighbourhood of I^ake R.alkash. Reinforced 
by other tribes they soon became a powiaful c<»mmunity, 
and were known by the neighbouring tribes as Kazaks. 
During the sixteenth century they increased to 1,000,000 
of men, with 300,000 warriors; and in 1508, their khan, 
Towekcl, subdued the other tribes of Turkestan and T.ash- 
kend, where the dymisty was maintained till 172.1. In 
this period of their rule tliey were attacked by the Kbaii of 
Dzungaria, and since that time the Kazaks have been 
divided into the Little, Middle, and Great Hortles, each of 
which is subdivided into races, tribes, chins, or en- 
campments, and tents. The word /lordc is the Russian 
orda and tho Turkish ordu or urda, a camp or citadel; the 
Great, Middle, and Lesser Hordes arc called, in the speech 
of the Kirghiz, Ulu-jiiz, Urta-juz, and Kitclii-juz. In tho 
beginning of the present century another horde, called the 
Inner Horde, was formed by tho westward movement of 
7000 of the lesser Horde into lands left vnc.aiit by the K.al- 
mucks; they settled in the country betw’ceii tho I'ral and 
tho Volga, and thus became Russian subjects. The s.aine 


process which lias brought so many frontier tiations and 
tribes under Russian sw’uy took place in the case of tho 
Kirghiz. Hard pressed by Nadir Sh.'ih and other enemies 
they sought the protection of Russia, which was extended 
towards them. The investiture of the khans by Russia 
now took place, and thus the frceilom of election by the 
people came to an end, and a separation of interests be- 
tween them and the aristocracy was effected, .as in theca^e 
of the Cossacks. The Russian g(»vernm<*Mt seldom ap- 
: pointed the clii»'f whom the coinmon pc<iph* w’ould have 
chosen ; and from this cause arose .all the troubles wliieli 
en.abled Russia to press still onward into the sloppy, sup- 
porting her ow’n nominee, and putting down opposition by 
force. The khanjite was aboIishe<l in 182 1, hut it not 
till IH l.*) that the advance of the Russi.ans .ilongth'* v.ill<*y 
of the .Taxartes brought all the tribes into a co’.rij.l'.-te 
though somewhat restless subjection. 

The Russians from their first intercourse with the Kireliiz 
tre.ated them .os though they were Mohammedans, Imilt, 
mosques for them, and sent mullihs among them, IhcMi-ii 
they w’ere really p.agans and professed Shamanism ; l..id 
they known, it would .h.ave been e.'isier to liave hi ought 
them to profess Christianity. Owing to this unfortuu ito 
mistake they arc now mostly Mohammedans, while tlioy 
still practise many pagan rites. Though of pure Turk:-ii 
oiigin, they are now as much of Mongolian as of Turki>li 
type, especi.ally am^mg the higher classes, .'iiul more espe- 
cially .among the women. This is said to he mainly dm* to 
the men choosing Kalmuck women fur their wivi -, rather 
than those uf tlieir own r.acc. 

Though generally coii'-idered t«) be tnistwmrthy. tl;e 
Kirghiz are s.aid not to be very hospitable. They are >i.^- 
tinctly pastoral, having no fixed station except in w’liil* r, 
and their dwellings cori'»ist of rude tents compo'^ed of 
wo<*deii trellU-work cover«*il with felt, having an opening 
at the top serving at once for window and ehiinncy; the 
diinensii.iis average about 30 feet in diameter and 12 feet 
ill height; the ground (bare earth) is covcreil with felt or 
caipeliiig. the inside is Imug with straw mats or red cl*>ih, 
and the furniture consists only of a few boxes and w.irliki* 
implements. 'Ihe men take the mo'^t \iolent exorcSi*, 
being often almost wholly on l.or-ebaek for days togetl > i, 
hut in the height of summer, and during the winter, t! •*;,* 
sfn'iid their time in li-tless indolence. .<l('cping, dnnka.g 
ktHtmlss. their f.ivonrite bevciage, .and li>tening oill'.er to 
stories or the nule imi**ie tl.rir n.itioiial instruments, a 
reed pipe .and a rude kind of violin. Household labour and 
till.ige.are umlertakeii wholly by the women, who. :is in oth t 
parts of Asi.i, are treated almost like slaves. 

Their food is very simjde, consisting almost .altogether 
of the Hesh ami milk of tlieir ilocks and herds, itread is 
not known, hut haUimik or jxirridgc, made fd millet, rye, 
or wheat, is in common use. The favourite drink*, are the 
koumiss, ii w'hey lu.ade from mares' milk, auil a spirit dis- 
tilled from koumiss, .alleged to be both strong and ]>a!at.able. 
The dress of tho peojde is long and full, ami to Eunquaii 
notions little suited for horse exercise, in which they are 
chielly engaged — two or more ichapontf, tr loose gowns of 
velvet, silk, or cotton, according to rank; a leatliern belt 
fastening the robe and si curing a knife and tobacco bag, 
.and a round cap surmounted by another when .abroad, of 
felt or otIuT warm niat«Tials, conically shaped, and with 
broad tlaps. Very full and highly ornamented trousers arc 
worn by the men over the gown, which is tucked under- 
neath, and large, pointed, high-heeled boots complete the 
costume. The heads of the men are usually kept shaved, 
w’ith the exception of a foivlock; hut those of the woim ii 
.are adorned with long plaits running dow*n the back. 'I'lc 
feimile costume, in other respects, difi'ers little from that i-f 
the men. The authority of the khans is only obeyed by tin ir 
subjects as long as they feel inclined. They may isMie order*!, 
but they cannot enforce compliance, and* even whcic thcro 
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)H ail .'ibsoluto infi-Actloii of tlic laws of the Koran, by 
wiru'ii they p!\»fe>s to bo piideil, tho delinquent's puni.sh- 
lueiit is more frequently inflicted by private revciij;e tliau 
b\ tho decision of a public judgi. 

The huge fat-tailed sheep and horses constitute tho 
chief we;iltli of the Kirghiz. Goats, very similar to those 
of rihet, are chietly used as guides iu leading the sheep 
fi\ in pasture to pasture, as the latter will not move without 
them; their flesh is eaten, and the down coneealed under 
their red sh:iggy hair is a valuable article of trade. The 
c.imels (most of wdiich have two humps, the siiigle-humpcd 
\.uiety being too delicate for the climate) are here, as else- 
where in Asia, the chief beasts of burden. Their indiis- 
tiies are almost entirely limited to weaving and making 
articles for domestic purposes, and to metal working for 
arms and onuuneuts. Their numbers are estimated as 
follows: — Tho Great Horde, in the di.strict about the Iss\k- 
kul, 100,000; Middle Horde, South Siberia .and north of 
I’a'shkend. I.IOU.OOO; I.esser Horde, between the Ural and 
(’a*'pian, 1,U00,000; the Inner Horde, between the Ural 
aiai \'olg.i, 150,000; total, 2,700,000. 

KIRKBY-LONSDALE. a market-town of Kngland 
iv. t’:«* county of Westmoiland, 12 miles south-e;ist from 
270 from London by tho London and Xorth- 
\\t 'tcni Raih^ay, is situated tlie west bank of the Lune. 
o\tr wliicli is .an ancient ^tone bridge of three lofty arches. 
It of several streets, the three principal nn'oting 

:ii a central market-place. The honses are well built of 
frtisione ar.d roofed with slate. The ebureh, restored in 
l.''o7. is l.arire, di\ided into four aisles or portions by three 
lows t f \Mth a squat e tower (18 feet high. There 

at- a'.-o liissentii.g places of worship and a free gr.nnmar- 
si I I. In the inarket-pl.ico is a curious antique cross. 
lii» manui.'.cturcs are of coarse \\o<d!ens, linens, c.alicoes, 
a: d ginghani'. The familv of Lou t In r derive their e:irl- 
ii :n of Lonsdale from this town. The population in 1881 
was l»'2»;. 

KIRKBY-STEPHEN. .a market-town of Kngland in 
the comity of Weatmoiland, 23 miles iiorth-eiu»t from 
Kemiiil. anti 205 from London tm the Xorth-castern 
Railw.iy, stands on the left bank of the Kden, and consists 
principally of one street pUKillel to tlie river. The houses 
are generally good and built of stone. The church is a 
hir,*e Kaily Kncli^h building, with a .*»quare tower. The 
town al^ro contains tW'i *li>aenting chapelt, ,a gr:»mmar- 
*>■. ia-.l. a tt'iiiperancc hall, and a iiioderii market-house, 
lii” p'jpnhtitm in 18^1 was .3157. 

KIRKCAL'DY, a port and royal burgh of Scotland in 
th* itjurityof Fife. It is pleasantly .situated (Hi the .shore 

• f tJic Kiith of Ft^rlh, between Kinghtirn and l>}.sart, 14 

s north of Kdinbiirgh .ami 41.3 from London by the 
iiiL.at Xorthorn and Xorth British railw.ay.t. The town, 
w b!eh formerly consisted of <jne street running parallel with 
... i close to the 6ea-be.ach for moie than 2 miles, so that 
!: is sometimes called the “lang toun," h.u> now extended 
..^atly, and many handsoxne \illus have been built on the 
: rrb 'liile. It has al.->o received many iiddition.s and im- 
: r . emeiits in houses and pnblic buildings, and a good 
"uj.jdy <jf water. There are twenty-five places of worship, 

• ^ Mjri'ing seven parish churches for the different districts 

1 . i- l within the town limit.?, .^ix F’rec churches, three 
f*re“b)teri.an churches, a Baptist chapel, Episcopal 
c:.-'.r> RoTii.m Catholic chaped, and places of worship for 
t;.- Ind.'peiidenti, Original S^'ceders, Evangelical Union, 
V‘ lu’.t.u b s. ar.d Uhristians;'* an old tow'n-hall built in 
a-ml .another built in 1883, two libraries, reading- 
TMyrn, four maa<Hiic lodge.?, and a.s.*>cinbly-roornfl. The 
t<avn is well •‘upplied with schools, ainong wbich are three 
fcnp|>f>rted on .in income of over X2000 under Philips* 
Trust. The principal parish church was erected in 1807, 
but the tower i.? very ancient. 'Ihe coni-cxchango con- 
Uios a great hall fitted up for meetings and concerts, and 


capable of contahiing an audience of 2000. Many vi.sitor.s 
resort to tho town ns a bathing-place. Tho harbour has 
been rendered very commodious, and coal is exported in 
largo quantities, chiefiy to places on the coast of Scotland. 
Corn, potatoes, sheep, and pigs also form large items nf 
expurtntiou to London and various other ports. Thu 
foreign imports consist chiefly of flax and timber from 
Germany and the Baltic. Linen-cloth weaving, flax spin- 
ning, ytirn bleaching, floorcloth and linoleum making, 
iron-founding, and machine making ore the chief industries. 
Some pottery works also employ a largo number of hands, 
and there are breweries and brass foundries. Tho popula- 
tion of the town in 1881 was 23,315 ; of tho parish of 
Kirkcaldy, Including St. Jatnei’, 8528. 

Kirkcaldy, anciently Kyrc-aldyn^ claims to have liccn 
in existence as early os tho sixth century. It first ob- 
tained a charter a? a royal burgh in 1334. This wa.H 
ratified by Charles I. in 1344. It had attained about this 
period to considerable wealth and distinction ; but it sub- 
sequently encountered severe losses, and about tho iniddlu 
of last ctMitury it had only two ferry-boats and one coa.st- 
iiig vessel. But after tho Amorienn War it.s manufactures, 
coinmerec, and })opulation steadily increased. It is now 
governed by a provost and twenty-seven councillors. 

Kirkealdy is the birthplace of Adam Smith, tho author 
of the “ Wealth of Xations,'* born hero on the 5th of June, 
1723. His father being comptroller of customs at this 
port. Smith received the rudiments of his education in the 
paii.sh .vehool; .and ho afterwards resided here, with litth^ 
interruption, from 173(> to 1770, occupied in the elabora- 
tion of his great work, which appeared in the last-mentioned 
year. Thomas Carlylo and Edward Irving spent somu 
vears in KirkoaKlv. 

KIRKCUD BRIGHT, THE STSW^HTRY OF, 

is a in.iritim(3 county in Scotland, bounded N. and N.W. 
by Ayrshire, K. and X.K. by Dumfriesshire, from which it 
is in part .separated by the river Nith, S.W. by Wigtown- 
shire and Wigtown B;iy, and S. and S.E. by the Solway 
Frith. lt.s length east to west is about 48 miles; its 
breadth varies from 17 to 30 mi Ira. Tho area is 1>54 
square miles, or (i 10,343 acie.s, of which nearly one-third 
is aiable and 8000 undt r water. In 1881 the inbabitaiit.s 
numbered 42,127. ('I he pronunciation is Kivcodhnj,) 

The coast, except in thii upper part of Wigtown Bay, is 
generally hold and precipitous. 'I’lic surface of the county 
is rugged and barren, more particularly tow’ards tho sihi 
co:u>t. Alx>ut two-thirds of the surfaeo arc mountuinou.s. 
'I’liu chief elevations arc Blacklarg iu the north, which 
rises to the height of 2231 feet above tho sea; Gainisinuir 
in the west, 2302 feet; and Criffel, a detached granite 
iiumiit.aiu on the shore of tho Solway Frith, 1837 feet. 

'Ihc soil is thin, but improved by shell marl, &c., on tho 
co.ast :ind along tho rivers, where the best land is found. 
Whin well in.anured tin* ground is often very productive. 
Abundance of good marl is furnished by upwards of thirty 
lakes w’hieli dot this county. The largest is I^ch Ken, of 
great h'ngth, but extremely naiTow. The climate is moist 
and, except iu the uplands, very mild. 

The fanns throughout tho county are of moderate si/c, 
with improved buildings, and generally let on nineteen 
years* lease. I^rge numbera of cattle (tho polled Gallow*ay 
breed) and hogs are bred and fattened for the Liverpool, 
London, and other markets. Tho pastures are excellent. 
The sheep kept in the moors are mostly black-faced ; 
Koutbdowns, Cheviots, and Leicesters are numerous in 
the mountains and common in the lowlands. The small 
native hardy Galloway nags have been superseded by 
draught horses of a larger size, though some remains of tlm 
pure and valued bleed of Galloway liurscs still exist. The 
parish of Borguo is noted for its superior honey. 

The grain chiefiy cultivated is oats. Tho potato crops 
arc considerable, and constitute a principal article uf export 
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to England, after Hupplying the inhabitants and feeding a 
great number of bovine. Turnips, wheat, and barley are ^so 
grown. 

Excellent building granite, porphyry, and graywockc are 
the prevalent rocks. A little iron and lead has been 
found ; slate, limcslono, sandstone, and millstone exist in ; 
various parts. Besides the nuinerons lakes there are two ; 
principal streams, the Dee and the Urr. The former has ' 
its source near the north-western boundary of the shire, I 
and falls into the Bay of Kirkcudbright. The salmon 
fisheries on this river are valuable. The Urr rises in a 
lake of the same name on the borders of Dumfriesshire, 
and discharges itself into the Solway Frith. The county } 
does not possess any manufueturo of importance. ! 

There are some useful mineral springs. Good roads j 
and stone iiiclosures, called Galloway dykes, arc common. { 
Some fragments of an ancient stone dyke or boundary, I 
wlii(*)i was 8 feet broad and 60 miles long, yet remain in • 
the uplands. The county is traversed by the Portpatrick 
hrancii of the Glasgow and South-western Railway. 

Kirkcudbright was the seat of the Sdgovas and No- j 
vantes in the Roman province of Valeiitia. A Roman ! 
way can still bo traced across the northern extremity. I 
Dnimore, near Kirkcudbright, is supiiosed to be the site ! 
»»f Cairbantoricum, | 

III the eighth century the present county became part of i 
Galloway, so called from the Irish Scots of Gaelic exlnao- 
tioii who settled here. There are many remains of British, 
Roman, and Pictish camps, and stations, cairns, &c., with 
a Logan stone in the Kells range; Druid stones at Meniii- 
gart*; besides the ruins of New Abbey, Duiidrciiiian Priory, 
Anworth and Lincludcn churches, Keiimiuc, Threavc, 
Cardoiincss, and several other castles. 

’1 lie condition of the rural population and the state of 
agrieiilturo in this county up to the end of tlj« last ceii- 
lury were very primitive. The principal food, even in the 
early part of the present century, wms chieily kail and oats j 
ground in querns turned by the hand, and ilried iii a pot. i 
Before the Reformation it possessed more monasteries than j 
any other county in Scotland. Kirkcudbright is divided , 
into twenty-eight parishes ami one presbytery in the synod ' 
of Galloway. 

Kikk('UI)hkk}|it, the chief town of the above county, > 
is situated on the eastern bank of the estuary of the Dee, ' 
al)out G miles from the mouth of the Bay of Kirkcudbright. < 
and miles south by west fiom Kditihurgh, and IB miles 
from the Castle- Douglas station of the Ghisgow and South- ; 
western Railway, with which it is connected by a branch. 
It was anciently u burgh of barony, but it was erected by 
James n. into a burgh of regality iu 1465. The river 
oppo.'^ito tbo harbour is ‘JO feet deep at neap tides and 400 | 
f(‘ct wide. Coal and lime are imported from Cuinbcrlaud 
in largo quantities, and some timber from abroad. Wheat, 
oats, potatoe.s, and other agricultural products are ex- | 
ported. Tho population of the parish in 1881 Wtis 
;)479. It is governed by a provost, two bailies, and 
thirteen councillors. Quarter sessions, stcw’artry, mid 
feinall-debt courts are held here ; it is the head of a poor- 
law union, and the scat of a presbytery. Tho town is well 
built. Its principal buildings are — a handsome church, 
court-house, custom-house, volunteer armoury, built in the 
sixteenth century, and formerly the court-house; the tow'ii- 
hall, built in 1879, and containing a public hall, reading- 
room, and muscniii ; market-house, water-works, graiuniar- 
sciiool, and union w*orkhouso. There are rnimiiis of an 
old castle of the lords of Kirkcudbright in the middle of 
tiic town, with several British and Roman works in the 
neighbourhood. Besides the parish there are Free and 
United Presbyterian churches, and a Roman Catholic 
chapel and an Episcopal church. Tho Deo is spaimed by 
a magnificent iron bridge, whicli can bo opened to allow 
vessels to pass. Although tho harbour is tho best iu the 


south of Scotland, the town has but little trade lieyond the^ 
eiriployfiient of a few cotton looms, sumo shipbuilding, &c. 
Tho scenery around iho town is v<*ry beautiful, the rising 
grounds on each hi«lc of tUb river, from Tongland to tho 
sea, being embellisficd with ydantations. About a mil© 
distant is St. Mary’s Isle, the bf-auliful seat of the I^arl 
of Selkirk. Education is very cheap, and Kirkcudbright 
has long been noted for its scliools. It lias a free school, 
which is attended by a large number of children, endowed 
by one of the inhabitants, and called the JoLubtun Free 
School. 

Kirkcudbright, as already stated, became a royal burgli in 
14.65, but it claims to be tho Benutium of tlic Uomans and 
the Caer-Cuabrit of the Nov-intae. However this may he, 
there was a church dedicated to St. Cullibcrt existing a 
short distance from the present town in 11 hi. In I;j0i> 
the old castle was the scene of Edward I.'^ court lor ten 
days, and in 1 IGl the unfortunate Hcniy \T. rcinainol 
hero for a time after the battle of 'low ton. Kirkcu<ibright 
played a vigorous part in the troubles of the Stuart family, 
generally on the side of the Covcnmiters and the Prote^t- 
ants, and the fleet c)f William of Orange was wind-bound 
in the harbour for some days in 1G89. 

KIRK'DALE CAVE. This cavern in the oolitic 
limestone, not far from Kirkby Moorside in Y«»rk.shire, is 
remarkable for a great quantity of bones, cliidly of extinct 
animals, which were found in it, and which gave oci a^ioll 
to the publication of J)r. Bucklaiid’s geological woik, the 
I “ Ueliquim Diluvianac.” It v\as discovered in 1821, ami 
i had .1 nearly level floor, ]»aiallcl to the liincstone strata, 
j Its extent was 2 15 feet; the height varied from 3 to 0 fect 
! or more. On the rocky floor was generally a bed of mud, 
j covered over i>y an irregular layer of spairy stahiginitf’, 
forniod by the dropping water containing cari>onale of 
i lime in solution, ami it was in this stal.igmite ami in tlie 
mud below’ it that tho boms were found. Uf tho animals 
to which the bones belonged six were Carnivor.i — hva-na, 
felis, bear, wi'lf, fox, wcasfl; four Patbvdennat.v— elcjilunt, 
ibiuoccio’<, hippopotan.us, boise; four Ruininantia— ox, 
ami three .species of deer; four Kodi.nli.i— diare. rahbit, 
water-rat, iiiouso; live Birds — raven, pigeon, l.uk, diiok, 
snipe. Ihe bones were almost univoisilly broken. T!.e 
leinaims of hNcCiuvs wcic the nu'*»t .ibumlanl of all the bom 
their teeth wen* found in every condition, from tin* milk 
tooth to thf ohl Worn sUimj». 

KIR'KE CGr. A’/r/t ). See 

KERK'HAM, a inaikct-lown of Eiml.ind. in tin* c< unty 
of Lancashire, in the Tvlde, 218 miles fioiii London, 
is the chief place in a lich agiicultui.il di-tiict. TJie 
Preston ami Lancaster Canal passes iic.tr it ; tl.eic js also 
a hraiich railw.iy to it from the Pieston and \\ vie Bailw.iy. 
It is small, but neat and well built. Tlie chiinh was le- 
built in 1822, but the ancient tower of Norman aichiteeturo 
remains. There arc a free grainm.ir-sehool, and several 
well-endowed charities and .scho«ds. S.iilelotli, .sacking, 
cordage, fl.ix, ami cotton are inamii.icturcd lu’iv. I’opul.i- 
tion of the p;uish, li».l*97 ; of the township, 38 10. In 
the neighbourhood a light took jil.iee iu It! II betvveeii the 
Royalists .ami the Roundheads, in whicli the former were 
defeated. Tlio vieiiiily is rich iu its association with the 
myths «»f llie Fvhle country. 

KIRK-ROAD is the name given in Scotland to a p.ath 
used by the inliabit.mis of country districts for tho pur- 
pose of attending the .u vices of the eliiircb. Where the 
ancient use of such .a path can bi* t'st.ablished it amounts 
I to A right of w.ay, .and the piopiietor of the laud may bo 
restraiiieil from closing it against the public, 
i KIRK-SESSION, in Scotland, is the name given to thv' 
: lowest court uf the Presbyterian churches. It is coiiipo'^ed 
of tho ministers and elders of a parish or a particular con- 
gregation, and it has the power of suspending or restoring 
any member iu respect to the privileges of the cliurcli. 
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From its ilccision an appeal lies to tlie proshytiTv, ami 
from tlumcf to the Frovincial Synod and General Assembly. 
All questions concerning discipline must orifjinate with the 
kirk-session. In former tii|||B fines were sometimes 
exacted from members of the church who liad been guilty 
of breaohfS of discipline, though the kirk-session had no 
legal authority to enforce payment, but the practice has 
fallen into disuse and is hardly likelv to be revived. 

KIRKWALL, a royal burgh of Scotland, situated on 
a bay on the north coast of Pomona, is the capital of the 
Orkneys. It is about 40 miles north of Wick, 210 from 
Kdinburgh by water, was formerly the seat of a bishopric, 
and is still a royal and parliamentary burgh anti port. It 
was first chartei*ed in 148ri, and is governed by n provost, 
two bailies, and seven cpuncilloj-s. The parish is properly 
called Kirkwall and St, Oll.i, the latter from a church 
erected in memory of Olaf the Holy, who was killed in 
1030. The principal modern buildings are the town-hall, 
county buildings, the otlices of the Commercial Bank, 
assembly rLK'ins, iniiseum. grammar-school, libniries, cus- 
tom -hoiise, and Episcopal cluirch, which was built in 1870, 
and sutlered severely from file in 1881, a Free church, 
V.r. church, Ct.ngregational clnirth, and a Roman Catholic 
chnii'li. The Cathedral of St. Maenns is still one of the 
mo>t remarkable specimens of middle-age architecture in 
Scotland, though it has perhaps received more than the 
usual ill-treatment and neglect from the responsible author- 
itie> of ^ariolls times, and the choir, which is used as a 
place of Worship by the K.^tabli^hed Church, is disfignn*d 
by a scieen to separate it from the nave. It is .a tine 
cruciLnn building, in mixed Xonnan and Gothic, 22<I feet 
long, with a tower 133 feet high, resting on stout Xonnan 
pillars, ar.d lias a tine ea-'t uiinlow. It was erected in 
1138 by (.)i ive, king of Henmaik, and is htill in good 
repair. Cl ••‘e to tin* catlo-dial are tlie mins of the Bishop's 
Palace, in ulnch Haco, king of Xorway, died in 12b3, s<hhi 
. after losing the battle of lairg", and of the palace of Earl 
Patrick Stewart, the la^t feudal earl of Orkney, who was 
execute*! for high troa'‘*in in the rtigu of .Tames 1. The 
old town crn'.ists of one long narrow street, but the neuer 
part contains several g<M»d bouses and shops. It has a 
ccr.sideiable trade in the produce of the isl.-md. Thcie is 
a pi* r. built on iron screw piles, extending 500 feet, and 
completed in 18G7. JSteamer.s and packet boats run to 
-Vb'Tdeen, I.erwick, LcitJi, (/ranb-n, and Wick, The prin- 
cipal articie-j expoitcil are ti»h, beef, buttiT. talLiw, hides, 
skin->. oil. feathers, linen g<)ocis — which are manufacturcti 
licre — ai.tl some corn. Kirkwall is th** seat of the sup<*rior 
courts r f law for the Orkneys. The popnl.ation of the 
pari-h in 1881 u.^s 4801; of the burgh, 2013. 

KZRRISMUIR an anci»'nt burgh of barony ami mar- 
ket-town of Scotland, in tlie cnuiity of and 5 mile.s nc.rth- 
west from Forfar, and 485 from I/mdon by the Great 
XortlKTii and Caledonian railw.ays. It .stands in a pleasant 
“stuatbrn, partly on a flat and partly on an incline, along 
the north brow of :i ]d<-tiiresqne gb*n through 'which the 
streamlet Garry run«. Tlie (irampians are within 3 mile.s, 
and tlie \ lew from the upper part of the town, which i.s 
400 feet *ibove the sea, is extensive and striking, having 
this fine range of liilhs to the north, and the whole extent 
< I the Splendid valley of Strathmore to the south. It 
fon^i.-ts of .several irregular but good streets, and has two 
}*ari-b chnrcbes, two Free chijrche.s, two C.P. churches, a 
I’l.ited Original Secession church, and an Episcopal church, 
a t /wn-liall. and other public buildings of modem date. 
Coarse can \ as and various other brown linens are manu- 
factured \ery exten.sivelv. Population of the town in 1881, 
43H0: of tb- parish. cJiC. 

KIRSCH'WASSKR (Ger., cherry- water), a spirit 
made from cherries, and much esteemed in Germany. 
The cherries, kernels and all, are pounded and broken In 
A vessel, and left to fcnr.f nt for some days. The liquor 


is then obtained by distillation, and flavoured occasionally 
with hydrocyanic acid. Kirschwnsser itf sometimes very 
absurdly called cherry brandy, but the ordinary clierry 
brandy is made by making a sort of brandy picklo of 
chendes stewed in syrup. Real kirschwasser wdien good 
is far more like Mrhisky in its nature. It is the favourite 
spirit with the Alpine guides, but most travellers regret 
their eompliance if they accept an invitation to a pull at 
the guide's flask, since the coaraest and roughest spirit is 
nsii.allv their choice. 

KISHRNAU or KXCHXNSV. the capital of Bess- 
arabia in Russia, on the Buik, a feeder of the Dniester, 05 
miles north-west of Odessa. When it came into the pos- 
session of Russia ill 1812 it was a small wretched place, 
hut it has since increa.sed more rapidly in proportion than 
any other town in the empire, the population being now 
over 100,000. It covers three hills, has about twenty 
churches and some h.andsumc public buildings .and manu- 
factures of woollen cloth, bi’nndy, and leather, and a very 
extensive trade in corn, cattle, flax, and hemp. 

KISS, a mode of salutation by touching with the lip^j, 
so common as a mark of the deepest aft'ectioii or rovcreiu c* 
as to seem almost instinctive to us. In fact, the word 
ailorc (Lat. atf orem^ to the mouth) implies that the ohjert 
.adored, or its im.agc or garments, was to be kissed, or ebso 
th.at the hand was to bu kissed and w'avcd as a salutation 
iK'fore the adored one. Men in uncivilized regions ki^s 
the feet of a superior, or kiss the ground before him ; in 
ancient tinio.s to kis.s the knees or the hem of the garment 
was humbly to implore protection ; to kiss the hand was 
to pay homage, as of a vassal to his lord or a client to his 
patron. A curious custom seems to be indicated in G*'ii, 
xli. 40, where rh.ar.aoh decrees Joseph his chief minister — 
tlie words translate*! “ and according to thy word shall all 
my people he ruled,” being literally ‘‘and thy mouth (that 
is, the words of thy mouth) sh.all all my j)c*qdc kiss,” ap- 
parently the written proclamations of the powerful ruler 
being reverenced in that way by kissing the parchment 
which bore them. The custom of kissing tlie foot of a 
superior, or the ground which it ha.s pres.scd, is now con- 
fined among us to lovers in the worst stage of their fever, 
and is even then more common upon paper in the .shape of 
political exaggeration than in actual f.act; but there remains 
one very famous example in the person of the Pope, t<» 
whom Ill’s vi.-itors are expected to pay the deepest possiM*? 
le^'pect by kissing his fixA. A bronze se.atod statue, pio- 
bably of Jupiter, of fiftJi-century woikmansliip, whieh 
son'es (with due alter.ations) a.H a statue of St. Peter in 
St. P**ter’8 at Rome, lias the toe, which projects a little 
beyond its base, worn away every few years by the ki.ssi‘s 
of the faithful, and it is as regularly renewed. It i.s curious 
to stand near and m*c the W(»r.shippers lightly touch tlie 
.s«ilid bronze with their h.aiidkerchi(*fs and then kiss it, ami 
to reflect that so slight a touch often repeated produces an 
abrading effect so remarkable. 

But it is not true that kissing is in.stiiictivc in m.an, in 
spite of the be.autifiil passage in Steele's essay — “ It is 
certain that nature wan its author, and it beg.an with tins 
^ first courtship.” On the other liand, the Australian “black 
fcilow.s,” the Maorks of New Zealand, the men of New 
Guinea, and the Eskimo had no knowledge of kissing until 
Europe.ans showed them. Most of these practise the salu- 
tation now to <a certain extent ; hat the negroes of West 
Africa, equally ignorant in the first onset of tiiis graceful 
action, refuse to adopt it; for some reA.son what causes 
so much pleasure to ourselves fills them only with disgust. 

The pleasant old Christmas custom of a kiss under the 
mistletfK! is a relic of Norse mythology. Baldur, the bright 
and beautiful god of light, was slain by a spear whoso 
shaft WAS a mistletoe twig bewitched by Loki, the mal- 
evolent fire-god, until it swelled to tho semblance of a 
spear-shaft, and given by him to the blind IlOdur, who 
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threw it and hit Baldur unintentionally when the gods 
were at phay. ¥ riga had made evcrytliiiig in heaven and 
earth swear never to harm the bright Baldur, and had 
loft out the mistletoe as being so slight and weak. Hence 
the trick of the malicious Loki. Hut Baldur was restored 
to life, and tlicn the goddess Friga guarded the mistletoe, 
which the gods detorminod could not again do mischief 
unless it touched the earth — the empire of Loki. That is 
why it is hung from the ceiling. As friends pass beneath 
it they give each other the kiss of gladness, as rejoicing in 
the itiistlctoo\s powerlcssncss to be again the instrument of 
.strife and discord. The reremony is like the con\ersc 
Indian custom of bmying the tomahawk at tlie conclusion 
of a quarrel. 

Tlie word should properly ho I-os/r, the verb Jehs being 
made from that noun by vowel change. Thus in W 3 *elir.s 
Bible (remembering that in our older tongue c had the iuiid 
^-sonnd) we read, “ And ho came to Jhesu to kisso him, 
and .Thesus scidc to him, Judas, with a coss thou bytrayest 
mannys sone” (Luke xxii. 47). Kussc lasted down to 
Henry VIIL’s time, following koss, before it developed into 
kiss. The Teutonic base is kussa^ and it is the >:une word 
which in Latin appears nsf/nafus, a taste. 

KIS'SINGEN, a town of Germany in Bavaria, lu the 
government district of Lower Franconia, situated »n the 
left hank of the Franconian Saale, across which there is a 
.stone bridge here, 32 miles north of Wursburg. It is 
noted for its saline springs and saliiu* artesian well, lx7i> 
feet deep, w'ith a temperature of 92^ Falir. The water, as 
well a.s that of many springs in the valley, is impregnate<l 
with carbonic acid, and in some springs with iron. It is 
a favourite watering-place, and attracts many \ Mtors ; 
large quantities of salt are al'<o made by cva])oration. The 
chalyl)cate spring of Booklet is d mile>. up the \ alley. 
Kissiugen Is very picturesquely situated, and is '-urronnded 
by wooded mountains. The h«aling properties of the 
waters were known as eaily as the ."ixtceutli centurv, and 
the prince-bishops of Wiirzhnrg took the jdace under th* n' 
protection. At the beginning of the pre.Miit etaitury, 
however, Kissingen was still a small unimportant village*. 
The town is visited by large nnmh<Ts of English. 'Jlie 
resident population is only about Near the town 

are salt mines, from wliieh 3n,()0u cwts. of salt are raided 
yearly. The gambling tables wero Mipi)ref"«ed in 
During the German war «»f ISdtJ Ki^sing^u was the sci nc 
of several wcll-c<m tested engagements bet ween the Ihu*'- 
sians and the B.avaii.ms. The latter were, Iiowixcr, 
eventually obliged to yield. The cemet' iy eontains a hand- 
some monument in memory of the Ba\arians who fell in thn 
campaign of 1 H7 0-7 1 . 

KIT, in military language, is a general term for all tlie 
regiment.al necessaries of a soldier with the e.xception of 
arms, accontrements, and uniform. Fnrincrly the recruit 
had to purchase his kit out <'f the bounty money, hut at 
the present day a free kit is one of the indiieemenls held 
out to procure enli.stinent. As the articles become worn 
out or lost they h;i\e to he replaced by the soldier at his 
own expense; but being inanufaetnrod in large quantities, 
they are supplied at a very low eost. 

KIT, a small fiddle, especially used firmcvly by dancing- 
masters, who could carry siieh a small instrument con- 
veniently in the pocket. Tlie word is short for the Old 
English <*.v<erc, a geiwral name for instruments of the 
string class, and coming from the same stem as the tlrcek 
litkara. In France the use of the instrument sup|>Iies its 
name of pochette. 

KIT-CAT, a term applied to a Whig political and social 
club ill lomdon, founded about 1688, to which Addison and 
5:>tcclc belonged, so called from Christopher Cat, a pastry -etiok 
who served the club with mutton pies. Sir Godfrey Knoller, 
a member of the club, painted a series of portraits of all 
the other members, which were hung up in the room of 
• voi- vm. 


meeting. To accommodate the paintings to the height of 
the walls he was obliged to adopt a new size of canvas; 
hence ** kit-cat” is gem-rally applied to any portrait about 
three-quarlcrs of tlie li/|fure in lengtli. The club was 
dissolved in 1720. 

RITCRBN GARDEN. Tn la}ing out the grounds 
of a country rcsideiicn pro\i'si.,u sboiibl be made for the 
site of the kitchen garden. 'I hoiigli it should not obtnide 
oil the ornamental ground iinineili.iti-ly aiijoining the house, 
the design of the whole shoul<l Im* -'O fonriecl as to lcav«! 
the kitchen garden in the most favomable situation with 
regard to aspect, sf»il, and water. IIk; a'jiect should ho 
open to the south, but sheltered on otljer ‘•id. jnore esp»-- 
eially from northerly and easterly wiud^. by n-inir erouiid 
or lofty trees at some distant*'*. The snrf.u f ••iiwul'l be 
nearly level, or in some causes, aetordiu:; to tl - jn.ivion- 
nature of the subsoil, it maybe quite i-o; but gnu rail % 
speaking a gentle slope from iiortli to south is be-t. 1 b** 
soil should consist of a rich loam, neither too light nor - . 
adhesive as to he liable to biml strongly in ilry weatljf r. 
'J’lic tleptli of soil ought not t') he h-s.s than 2 feet, aiei 
more is absolutely neees.sary for some kind^ fjf vegetablt--. 

Miicli injury is done to vegetation by watering with c( ld 
sprini: water, or indeed with any w*ati r tliat is much cold.-i- 
than the soil anil atmosphere in wliicli the plants an* 
placed. Plants, when not watered at all in dry weather, 
if they are only kept all *e,suceei'l !>elt«r when rain does come 
than others that arc watered, nr r.ithei chilled with water, 
at a eompaiati\ely low* temp'-rattire. W iter f"r tie* 
kitchen garden should thorefnre be deri%ed fmm p-mds nr 
large reservoirs fully exposed to th'- mio. and even th'-"'* 
•-hould he snjiplied hy open rather than uiider-.:round 
(haniiel<?. 

'Ihe quantity of gromid wliieh a kitch'-n ginhii should 
eftutaiu must be legul.ited acec^rdiug to Ilje number of indi- 
^iduals wliieh it i" required to supi'ly. An acre is raleii- 
latetl to allbnl a tolerable supjily for sixtei-u ii.dl'.id’riK, 
but inuoh depi-nds on the natun* of the v( .a t iM'.s r.-quue*l. 
potatoes, turiiip.s. ])' a^c. an-l rarn-ts ai** fie'iiuntly (.b- 
tainod <'f better quality and. at, I--- fiom i tu-’. I 

than fiotii a gai<len. 

The flinn of a kitel.eii card' a sl-i.^ld b** • "uv, ' -•.•-i of 
straight lii,' Il reetanjular it w il jusixe a -uiuj of 
labour; for it is pnetically ksKwu tint ic ie t.-m'- ,s 
required to trench a pioee ei* gi-mmi .if a ti’!-' r'llir fei-u 
th.iii if the Mine extent were in tii.- '•),• jp,. ..f a .s.p, u-,. ,,r 
parallelogr.iin. A range of fon iiig-h-'U- s g» nera!'y 
placed on the uoitli siib*: and as the wall on that sidr i-, 
the most v.ihinhle for fruit tiv'^. < n av.ei)aiit of its dueef 
S(.utli aspeet. it lH*c<imes ilesira!‘!c that it ‘•houl'l be 
extended .is iiineh as possible. 

The inteidor d»‘partmeuts of thi* kitelien garden are 
usually buiindod by fruit trees planted within 2 "V .'I bet 
of the wailks. Not mily aie bu-li< s. sueli as jcosi lien ic*-. 
curr.uits, and ra^phenie.s, UM>d f. r lids pinj’ -'c. but fiuit- 
trees of \arious kiiuks. The latter aie lia:md ulluM'as 
dw’aifs by grafting apples on piri.ii-e sl-icks and jicais 
on quinces, and e-ui-ing th.eir bra'’.! '-" to proceed fiom 
near the ground, or .as I'spili. i-. ll-ey wi-iv formerly 
much imue in U'-e for training find li'Cs in kitchen gar- 
dens than they are at jiresent. i-. many olijcet to their 
.appe.anmce and others to tlie.r utilitx. as coinpaied with 
their eNpeuM*. 

Very few of the subjects ef kite hen -garden cultiv.atiou 
are indigenous; tluw are chielly varieties of luxuriant 
h.ahit.s, which are ariitieially maintained .and augmented 
by the art of the cultivator. The prineip.al nuans em- 
pk>ved for rendering th.e soil of the kitchen garden sub- 
servient to this purpose are — the applic.ation of abundance 
of iiiamiro; tnuiehing, digging, and otherwise .stirring the 
soil; and a due rotation of crops. Manure supplied in 
abundance will generally produce luxuriance in vegetables, 
H 
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although sometimes a ilisagreoable rankness is coinmnni- 
c.itod to the riavour. 'lliis is in a great measure correeted 
hv trenching, which becomes occasionally highly necessary; 
and although expensive, it N%ill always repay tho cost, if 
judiciously performed . 

It is always advantageous to attend to a pn^per udatioii 
of crops, especially where manure is not ahuudautly ap- 
]»lied nor trenching performed. One kind of plant should 
ii'>t iiiimediately follow another of the sumo nature or one 
closely allied. 

KITCBEN'AIZJdDXINS ^Danish, 
sl'.ell mounds of Xeolithio age, found in se\eral places round 
lire coast of the British Isles, Denmark, and Soandinavi:i. 
'1 hey are composed chieriy of acemnulations of mussel, 
tuckle, oyster, and poiiw inkle shells, with a few bones of 
tislirs, hiids, and mammals ; polished stone implements, 
and ai tides made of bone and wood; also rude pottery. Nt» 


indications of man having taken to agricultural pursuits arc 
contained; but the remains of tbo dog (.how that he had 
domestic animals. These mounds aro probably the ac- 
cumulation of ages of the debris from annual tribal feasts. 

KITE (^Milvua ictinu»\ a bird of the family Fai.- 
coNin.v, was formerly one of tho most abundant and 
familiar birds of prey in Grout Britain. It is now all but 
extiiiet in the suutherii parts of England. It is most fre- 
quently met with in the lako country of Cumberland and 
Westmiuhind, and tho south-western part of Scotland. 
In Ireland it does not seem to bo known. Yet in the six- 
leentli century Clusius states that when ho was in London 
an aina/ing number of kites flocked there for the otVal 
Avhicli was thrown into tho streets. They wore so tame 
that they took their prey in tho midst of crowds, and it 
was forbidden to kill them. Tho seareity of this binl is 
due to tlie extensive clearing of forests and the hostility of 
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the gamekeeper. Tlic kite iiKa',iiRs fn m to 27 inches 
111 1' ngth, inehuling the long fuike.l t.iil with which it is 
fur'.i-ii«d. The genial (olonr of the plumage of its hack 
is redd i'i‘.-hi own. the hathtrs being dark brown with hro.-id 
iiddi"!!! eJg* s ; the In ad and neck fire grayish, .and the 
.'kolo lowtr surface reddish -browu, as arc also the tail 
.•'■athtr.*-. 7iie wing primaries are black. The beak is 
.‘.■ill cdour, the cere and feet are >ellow', and the claws 
{/i.ni:. The wings of the kite are very long and of iin- 
extent as emupared with the body, aud from this 
fiicuiri^tance and the great j^ower of the tail, the flight of 
the bird is -in-uJarly graceful and easy, 'l ids bird sails 
gTOfffali^ i:i the ah’, wiili scarcely a perceptible movement 
cl tin* win;:-, u-.ng the tail as a rudder; now it wheels 
round in cncl*.-. ami now rernain<> stationary with outspread 
toil. It pounteo on is piey, coiisistiug of moles, mice, 


leverets, rabbits, unfledged birds, .and the young of tho 
game birds especially. It was, when more plentiful than 
it is fit present, a great scourge to tlie poultry-yard. It 
will eat flogs, lizards, .and snakes, and has been observed 
to catch fish with great addiess. A few Jiundrcd years 
hack It was undoubtedly tho great sca\engir of our largo 
towns. The nest is made of sticks, bones, vNee., and is lined 
with soft material-*, of which rags form no iiieoinsidevablo 
poition, a fact of which Shakspeare takes cognizaiicu when 
he writes — 

When tho kite builds, look to lesser linen.” 

The nest is usually built on tho folk of a treo in a lliick 
w(K»d. The eggs are thre*! or four in number, short, oval^ 
2 inches 2 liiic.s in length by 1 inch U lines in breadth. 
Tliey are of u dirty white, spotted and blotched with 
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reddish-brown and often lilac. 'Dio female lays early 
in the sciuson, tind she often makes .a vi^jorous defence 
when her nest is attacked. ’I’ho eoura;;o of the kite is 
usually conspicuous by its al)scnce. It was a favouj-itc 
quarry in the sport of falconry, but from its size and 
strength it was beyond the powers of most falcons. I^aiis 
XVI. of Franco and our .James I. flow at the kite with 
powerful falcons. The Karl of Orford, who died in 
followed the same sport in England, as recorded by Sir 
.John Sebright, The kite was :ittracted towards the ground 
by means of .a gi*eat owl, to tJie leg of Inch a fox’h brush 
was Ubiially attached; this was thrown up into the air 
within siglit of the kite, and the latter, no doubt wonder- 
ing what strange creature this was, would gradually 
atlvancc within the proper distance of the hawking party. 
'I'he owl, having been previously trained, was then hi ought 
ilown to the lure, and a cast of hawks thrown up in pur- 
suit of the kite. This species is spread all over Kuiopo as 
a .summer visitor, wintering in Africa. A smaller species, 
the lHaek Kite (^Aftlvus atcr), is common in tlie .south of 
Europe and in Afiica. It is a useful seavengcr, .and is 
rein.arkable for its impudence. 

The genus Klanus is closely allied to Milvus. The 
IJlack-wiiigfd Kite (^/\ianuit coRrufi'us) is abundant in India 
:ind Africa, and is found, though rarely, in the .south of 
Europe. It is a beautiful species, though .small; it is asliy 
gray above and pure white below. It lives principally im 
insects, which it takes (>n the wing. The Sw.-illow-t.iiled 
Kite {^Elnnoidex j'urrutus)^ remarkable for its length of 
>\ing and tail, is .spre.ail widely through Ann-rica. These 
hiuls sweep the fields in troops like swallow.s, and feed on 
insects, a.s grasshoppers, &e., small snakes, .and other rep- 
tiles. Two stray spechm-ns have been taken in t)n> 
eonutry, one in Argylcshiro in 1772, and another in York- 
.shire in Is 05. 

KIT’S COTY HOUSE, .a llritisli cnm.krli ..f fom 
slone'<, tlirec upright and the foiirth as a roof to tlnni, 
still standing close to A>h>f(ir<l in Ktad. L.iinimide. 
AM-itIng in 1570 of “Citscot chouse,** .says: — “'lie* lliit**n-*. 
ictuming from the ilnise, erected to tin* mcnu-iic oi* 
gerii, as I .suppose, th.at inoniiment of foiiie huge .and h.anl 
.stones, which arc yet .st.anding in this pailsh pitdicd up- 
right in the ground. For I cannot so much as suspcit 
that this .should be that wliicli IJciI.a and others dii .a^signe 
to be the tomb of Ilorsa.*’ This tradititm u<iuld in.ike th** 
cnnnlccli that of Catigern coit //ow,s< , ••coits*’ be- 

ing large fi.at stones, gig.antic originals of our “(jmdt.s,** a.s 
ill the e.asf of the “ Devil's Coils'’ of Keniut, ilt.'shire') ; 
.and Caligcru was le;ulcr of the Ilritisli forhirn hope .at tlmt 
fierce fight at Ajle.sfoid where the Britons .sought to st.iy 
the irrc.si.stiblo adv.iiua* of the invading Knglisli under 
llenge.st and Ifor.s.a. 

KXT'TIWAKE iriiUtctifht) is the lamiinun n.amc 

for A bird belonging to the f.imily Laridm (the gulls). 
It frequents the British coast at the breeding se.isoii, but 
leaves in winter. It arrives on our coasts in March and 
departs in Oct<»her. In Scotland its f.avouritc breeding 
])laces are on the .shore.s of the northern Hebrides. It is a 
i>oautifal bird. The plumage i.s full, close, and clastic. 
The length of the bird is .about 17 iiiclics, the extent of 
the wings dfi. See iJrLi.. 

KIT'TO. JOHN, the eniincut self-taught biblic.d 
scholar, wu.s born .at Plymoutb, 4th December, ISOl. 
'I hrough the intenipcranco of his father his childhood was 
p:rHsed in poverty, so that he got no schooling worthy id 
the name, ll.aviiig, however, through his grandmother’s 
kindness learned to read, he devoured all the nuV‘'eiy 
literature within his reach. When he was about ten ycais 
of ago ho was set to work ns as.sistnnt to his father, who 
was a mn.soii. On the l.’Jtb of February, 1«17, the little 
drudge, who was engaged tairrying mortar ami .slates, 
missed his footing and fell from the roof of a house. I^»iig 


he lay in bed .afterward.s, and by the accident hi.s .sense 
of hc.aiing was completely extinguished. He resorted t(* 
various contrivaiiees to gain a livcliliood, gi’oping for bit.s 
of rope uud iron in .Sutton I'l^ol, p.iiiiting he;ids and flower.*?, 
&c. 'I he love of wailing still giew upon him, victim 
though he w.as of hunger :in.l n.ikcilne.ss, and at length the 
starved .mid ragged l.'id was ailinilted into Jfiyinouth work- 
iioii.se. In the workhouse he kept a iounnd— a curious 
record of his history ami privat ioii''. Tlic^varions writings 
<4 the p.aiJ per youth began to .at I Met .ittention; a. subscrip- 
tion wa.s luado for him; and he left ti.e hcjv^pit.il, in wliii-h 
he, li.id been an inm.'itc for about hair \c.\w. Mr. drove", 
then .a deiiti.''t in Exeter, took liim r hi- c Large .is 
an .aiiprentice ; .and during his .si. ly at Kxft-i. .and in his 
twentieth year, lie published a Mn.all vc.hm.i f t i-.'-.in-. 
Kitto then went to tlie ML^ion.ary Collegi- in I-.d 'jt'-’i to 
learn ]»riiitiijg, with a view to mI'“-ioii vve^rk abro.id. M.ilt.' 
was .selected .is liis field of labour, and tlnie I.e 
eighteen inonth.s. On his return he found Mr. drove- 
prepaiing to go .a.s a mission.nry to tlj<* Ea.st. ami lie at uiiC e 
agreed to go with him :is tutor to his ehildren. Mr. (irovc . 
.and Ids party re.achcd B.agdad on the fitli Deci inlic-r. 
where Kitto reiriained till September, Is.'Ji?. Dining hi'> 
stay in Bagdad the eity w.is hcdiged, tie- pl.-igne bndee 
iiut :md carried ctf .’dhOOO of tin* popul.itioii in two 
iminths, .*ind the river o\erftow«d it.s 1 .ink>-, tlirowing 
down 7fi00 houses, Kitto came hcmie by w ly of Con- 
st. ml inoph*, and airivcd m England, .Jum*. Imving 

kept .1 pretty full jourii.sl of liis Ihistern tr.iv*'!". Ih- heg.iu 
.at once to write in tin* Mthjn-.i n> ^ ;i!j<l Mi. Kniglit 

eug.iged him lor tin* ('tfrlojnt tlia. 1E-. iravcl" h.i I 

fuini‘*lM*d him witli a knowledge of Orient. il ciwtoms .in.: 
tiei-uli.-iritie". .iml he proi»cle(l tlie “ IMctoi i.il Bilik*.” v\hiei 
w:is pul)lisln d in monthly ii.ait". and in M.iy, 

j It lose at once into high pojiul.irity. 1 he “ Pic' 

I toii.il Hi.stfsv of P.ale^tlne" follow cil in the “Chri"- 

ti.iii 'l*iMv< Her.*' of wh'iili a few* )*uls only weie pnhli"lu‘d: 
the •• Hwtory of B.ik^t.ii'*’* i IsdP- lo j; tin ••rvcb.}..edi:- 
of Bild.c.ll Lit! i.itinv.*’ ;m.i tl:e •• l.o-t .'si - * (I li*' ( f n- 
l.liu'llg Virtil.lllv Ulvto’ ot gi’e.i: iiiter<"t. I i.i'U 

C:ime tie- oi .'■'uied litew.tm* * 

wd.ich he g.ive mueh oi' id" iime:.i'i'l fi* .liiy t'e •• i) i';v 
Biide Hlusli.itu U". in ii,hr voluir.- oeua.it.c. t * the 
queen, in l,'*‘l!» -.'id. But heh re tl i" w.nk w.i- ^■.;K'lu■^d 
he had fail- II il t.) lMdie‘iIB:. To", .me him- i.'-itla\.i 
tioii a sum of moii.y w i.\i"«d .uik iig iiN fiiunis — .i 
]ii!i"ion t>f i’loO ficin tie cnil li"t 1 .ivir.g hi i ii previous!', 
conferred upon liiin. i!ri-keii (io^\lla•ld e.\l .in'lul from 
I'Mi'Nlilutiuiiai deoihty uul ixei- Ive l.iheui, he rip.iluil to 
deiin.iny, jmd fin.illy "ittKd .il Cmii"t.iilt on ti e Xeol-.ir, 
winro he died on llic numing oi* the ^.-jth of Xovemher, 
IS.VI. 'Ihe Cnivei."ity of d’e.‘'.sen coiifiiTnl uj-on him, 
though :i byinan, the degici* of D.D. in Is 1 1. .e d i;i the 
following yc.ir lie wms ihvtid a fillowof the Kov.il S<*(iity 
of Antiqmirics. 

KITT’S, ST. See Cii ui^roriii^u's. Si. 

KIUKIANGk.a lity of China, on th.,- right hank of the 
Yaiig-tse, :it th'* outfall of llio l’o-\ i”g 1 .ike into it, l.'k'i 
miles si»ut]i-ca"t of Haukiw. It i:a" .i kirg'.* river tnide. 
Its rhi«*f exports .aic tea, li. mp. .iml tobacco, .iiid it imports 
a considevabk* quantity i f ^hinchesl* r good.", though far 
loss th.iii formevh, .im’i .i si,i:dl i|u.iiuily of opium. 

KIUNG-CHOW', one of tlie iie.ity iH-its of China, the 
chief town of the i"land t.f ll.iin.iii. It is the commercial 
emporium of the ishiiul, and li.is an iucro.asing import tmlv 
in opium, English cotton goods, Indian cotton, :iml koro- 
si no oil. 

Kl'WI. Soo Am UY\. 

KLAGENFURT. See CLA<;KNFfUT. 
KLAPROTH. JULIUS HEINRICH VON. tlu 

di-'tinguished Oriental linguist ami the son of an iiuiiu'iil 
chemist, was born at Beilin, on the lltli of Octolior, 
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1783. He Icarncil Chinese secretly vrithont the help 
of a master. His father, perceiving that ho devoted his 
time exclusively to Oriental languages, sent him, in 1801, 
to the L’niver.sily of Halle, to study the chtssioal languages. 
He remained several years at Halle, when the learned 
Count John IVtocki proposed to him to enter the service 
«*f the Kinperor Alexander of Russia. Cp(Ui his arrival at 
St. relersburg, early in 1805, the Russian government 
being then digged with the plan of sending an embassy 
to ('liin.i. Count Potocki obtained for Klaproth the place 
of an interpreter. He set out alone, and alter having tra- 
versed the Cml Mountains arrived at Irkutsk. On the 
retuiii of the embassy, Klaproth took a solitary route 
through Southern Siberia, and only reached the Russian 
capital ill the beginning of 18U7. Before the end of the 
year he was sent i>n a scientific mission to the Caucasian 
provinces. He rotmned in January, 1800, with a large 
stock of information, most of which afterwanls formed the 
subject of separate works and articles in learned periodi- 
cals, Puriiig JiLs stay in Russia lie v\as active in estab- 
lishing a scinx'l of Orieiit.il languages at Wilna, and in 
making a doM-i iplive t-atalogiie of the Chinese and Mantclui 
MnS. m t!;eimptnal libraiy at St. I'etersbuig. He was 
'■tilt in Isll to Berlin, to superintend tlie engraving of 
the cliaiactcrs winch were intended for printing those MSS. 
In UsIl’ I.*’ teiuleicd 1. is resignation to the Russian govern- 
ment. ar.tl after some time recei\e«l pormissum to leave. 
Aftir various vicissitudes and changes of re.sidence. Klap- 
i<*th finally stltlid at 1‘aris, whoie, enjoving an income 
^^i.^h vn.ibled him to giatify liis l«.ve of pleasineand rc- 
lined s..^.'.^ ty, l.e <'.\liibitf<l an e.Mraordinary aetivity, and 
jt was in the veais subsequent t<> lsi»l that he piibli-lnd 
must of liiCs-- llliraiy piotluetiuns wliicli cstablishoil his 
iij'Utation. .\fter long and piinfiil suileriiigs he die<l 
sU'idi.niv. oil l];e -3id of Angn^f. Iso.'i. 

KJajjit :Ii was eeitainlv « ne of the lir>t linguists of his 
age. His meihoiy vvas retentive to an extraordinary de- 
..Jtc; ]ios>ess<-d ;i deep iiisiglit into the piinciples of 

]hiIokgual n-scarch, and liis quickness of perception and 
vi!ti<'al s.i_;.icity weie rarely at f.iult. He compnsod as 
i*adiiy in rieiicli as in Clennan, ar.d has left valuable 
vv( iks in both languages. Ho was, liowcver, vay aggies- 
Sxve in bis liltiary ( ontiuverfit js and unjust toother scbol.ir.s, 
while In dealing with «ju* stioii.s wliidi his vast learning 
failid t') solve he was apt to fall hack upon his imagina- 
tion. Hi' gre it'Vst vvoik v\as the “ Asia l^•l\g]otta”(I^nis. 

and b r a list of tlie others, whieli are too miineriiUs 
to I'* iijCiiidi'd here, the reader i.s lefirred to Mi-rlin's 
•'Catalogue de la BihiiotherjUe do M. Klaproth ” (I’ai is 
I, aiM Ifj the Jimrn. vol. xvii. 

KLAU SENBURG < r KOLOSVAR, a town of Hun- 

gaiv . and <Jiie of th- two and r.ipif.il citir-. of 

'1 i.uisCivania, is <.n tl;.- Szaim s, 73 inih s N.X.W. of Her- 
mariiistadt. It coiisi-jt-, c.f the ( Id and m-vv town.s. and 
s^veial suhmhs. 'lli,- j,(.pnl,ition is 30,000. The lily 
is the seat of the Trai.s\ Iranian Hi»t.s, of the Vnitarian 
snja rinteiidencf for 'I laiisylvania, and of a Protestant ron- 
s!'t« IV. Tlje chief inaiiufaetUK s aie woollens, eljina ware, 
iud pap* r. 'I'he principal public huil*Hngs an — a citadel, 
a eatle Iral. Roman Catholic, Calvinist, I'nitarinn, and 
I.ntl.eran cliurdics; a l(^vvu-hall, inililaiy’and other hospi- 
tds; a:. 1 ih* n* aie also Roman (.‘atliolie, Reformed, and 
I'l. Italian colleges, Pj.nist and other monasteries, and an 
for nohlfs. Tlic town was the bittbplace (•f 
Mad. i' (Vii'v inus. king of Tran.sylvauia. It i.s feupposed 
If b • til** I.atin (Jnufila. 

RLAUSTBAXf. .See CLAi'i>jifAi.. 

IUEbER, jean BAPTISTE, one of tlie most 

^'•tingui'ln d g» ner.'ils of the Freneli Republic, was boni at 
j^rassburg in 1753 or 1751. He was brought up as an 
Architect and fjent to Paris to complete his studie.s, but 
boon left it for Municli, where he entered the military 


college of that city. He was afterwards appointed to a 
sublicutcnancy in an Austrian regiment, Uut after serving 
seven years ho resigned, and in 1783 returned to his 
native country, where he obtained the position of inspector 
of public buildings at Belfort in Upper Alsace. Uii the 
breaking out of the revolutionary w’ar lie enlisted ns a 
private in a grenadier company of volunteers in the de- 
partment of Haul Rhin, and speedily rose to the rank of 
adjutant-major. At the siege of Mainz in 1703 lie was 
made brigadier-general. He then served in I.a Vendee, 
.and took an import.ant part in tlio victories of 'lourfon, 
Ia*. Mans, and Savenay, but b«*ing charged with too great 
leniency he vva.s removed to the army of the north, vvlierc 
he became general of division. In 17!)4 he commanded 
the left wing of the French army at the battle of Flenrns, 
and afterwards took Mens and Maestriclit. When Bona- 
parte was appointed to the chief coininnnd of the army in 
Egypt he took Kldbor with liiin as a general of division. 
At the landing of the Freneli at Alexandria Kleber was 
severely wonniled, but ho was ]>resent at the capture of 
Jafla and at the siege of Acri\ From Acre lie vv.is sent to 
Nazareth, and gained the victory of Mount Tabor, 17th 
Apiil, 17P9. Left by Bonaparte in eominaml of the 
army in Egypt lie emh'avoiirod at first to withdraw, and 
agreed to a cmiveiitioii by which he was to hi' aliovvial to 
retire with bis army mid with all arms and luggage. 
Admiral Keith, however, owing to his instnielions, vva.s 
unable to ratify this convention; and Kldber, icsiiiiiing hos- 
tilities, fought a desperate b.attlc with le.ss than 12,000 men 
against a 'rmkisli foive of over 40,000 on 20th M.ircli, 
1.''00, at Heliojioli.s, Tlie Turks were completely defeat i d, 
and Kb'ber, advancing iij>on Cairo, took it by assault, and 
in the cuuise of a fivv week.'* the French were once mute 
inaster.s of Egypt. 

Rolea.M'd fiom immediate danger he began to direct lii>< 
onergif.s to tlie adniinistiation of the country, hut on tin* 
I'ltli June, ISUO, he was as.sassinatcil by a Moh.iinmedan 
fanatic named Suleiman, and with him tliere perished the 
hopes of the Eastern expedition. (Sec Ernours“Vic dc 
Kh'her,’* I’.iiis, Istir.) 

KLEISTHENES. See ('F.i tsriiK.vr.s, 

KLEOM ENES. KLE'ON. KLEOPA TRA. See 

Ci.roMLNK.s, Cm.o\, I’i.rorAi oa. 

KLEPTOMANIA (Hr. khjttehi^ to steal), the iiaino 
given to a form of mental di'-i asi* char.actcri/.cd bv an 
irrc'-Ntihle iinpiiKe to .steal. Such a tendency is often 
inaiiifestod in eoiinfctiuii with other unuiistakablo .signs 
of insanity, hut there aie cases wlieio there is but lit lb’, 
if any, sign of hi.iin di.sorder apart from tlii.s particular 
tendency. 3 he leriii does m t inelndc that low mental 
and inoial eoiniltion oftmi observed liy jin.sr>n (dlicials to 
he inherited by descendants of li.d/itiial criminal.M^ for in 
these ca.Bvs, although all tin; nioial seii.'-es are blunted and 
iinpcrfert, hilf-coiitnd is not absent. But when pir.sons 
in good ciicunisfaiiees are hiiind to steal articles of .small 

v. ^lue. to exhibit no shame vv hen detected, and to ho oblivious 
of the .soei.il stain attached to sueh conduct, it i.s evident 
that in the'c ca.-es there must he a tendency beyond self . 
control. It i.s recordeil tliat one of the king.s of Sweden 

w. a.s constantly stealing trille.s of little or no value, that an 
Engli.sli baionet jiersistently stole Hcrap.s of lefu.so iron or 
broken crockery, and that a Seotlisli clergyman, olherwi.se 
earnest and devout, stoic Bihle.s wliicli he gave to jmor 
person.s’. Tlie latter wlicn arrested for one of the.se theftn 
was bnind praving by the bedside of a sick pari.sliioiier to 
whom he had given the Bible, and he both nekiiovv lodged 
and defended his conduct. 

From a medical point of view the outhicak of such a 
propensity is regarded a.s a serious symptom and a.s the 
probable lierald of grave disorders. In legal matters the 
ex].stcnce of kleptomania apart from oilier sign.s of insanity 
is hardly admitted, and though it has occasionally been 
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advanced ns a defence in cases of theft, it has not been 
accepted as valicf. 

lUrO or CLIO. See Musf.s. 

KLIP'SPRlNOliR (^Oreotratjus mltatrix) is a South 
African antelope, closely resembling; in form an<l habits the 
chamois of Europe. The klipspringcr stands 21 indies 
liijL;h at the shoulder. The horns are 8j inches long and 
curved a little forward. The general colour is olive. The 
hair on tlie body is long, and was used for stuffing saddles 
and mattresses when tliis antelope was more abundant. 
The klipspriiiger occurs singly or in pairs in the most 
barren and inaccessible mountains of the Cape. The pur- 
suit of it entails the same kind of danger us that whidi 
awaits the chamois-hunter amid the Alps. 

KLOOTZ, ANACHARSIS. See Ci.ocri/. 
KLOP'STOCK, FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB, who 
in the time of his fame was often styled “ the German 
Milton,” was born .at Qucdlinhurg in 1721, of respectable 
])arents. In his sixteenth year he went to the school at 
Naumbiirg, where his poetical character was first deveh»pc*d. 
In 171;') he studied theology at .Jena, where lie projected 
the design of his '' Messiah,” and in 17t8 the first three 
cantos api)earod. 'Ihe excitement created by this poem 
was surprising, and at this distance of lime (piite incon- 
ceivable*. No intrinsic merit .appears in the poem of sueh 
surpassing excellence as to merit the fervour with whidi it 
w.as greeted, .and the epithet of a “ German .Milton ” seems 
to ns ludicrously inappropriate. Still there are fine pas- 
sages in the poem, .and it bears occasional ami partial 
rivuling well. Klopstock composed in I7fil his “ Her- 
mannssclilacht ” (“the battle of Ainiinius*'), which is 
scarcely so inudt a drama as a Uric poem in a dramatic 
foim. His other dramas .arc of a similar luic character. 
In 1771 he settled .at Hamburg, where he completed his 
“Messiah.” His “Odes” are now* generally more read 
and valued than his “ Messiah or lii> dram.is. He died 
in 1803. 

KLOSTER-ZEVEN, CONVENTION OF. S.>e 

Cl,OSTKK-SEVKN. 

KLUTAIMNE'STRA. See Ci.'i a i m.m >i i;.\. 

KNARESBOROUGH, a niaikct town of r.nd.ind. in 
the county of and 111 miles north-west fi<»m Yoik, and 2^7 
from London, with a station on tin* N(«rth-casterii Itailway. 
is picturesquely Mtualed, a.s its name {linn\ a iock’> im- 
plies, on the rocky bank of tlu* swift Nidd, wbit b here ]H nrs 
its waters between high W(.odcd dills of limestone. Tin* 
landscapes in the vicinity are remarkable for tlicir wild 
beauty, and have derived an additional intcre**! from their 
association with Lord Lytton's jioweiful romance c>f** Lugeue 
Aram.” The cave to which the name of that .sentimental 
murderer isaftaehed, lich on the east hank of the liver, ahcait 
a mile hdow the town, and was formerly called St. Itohert’s, 
from a famous hermit who died there abt-ut 1218. “ Illiml 
.L'u-k,” or .lohn Metcalf, the gre.at roail-makcr, was a 
native of Knaresborough. The town, wbidi oiigiiially grew 
iq) about the castle foniuied soon after the ('onquest by ^alo 
de Ilurgh, and now in ;i mined cuiidition, is well .and ite.itly 
built, .and contains an endowed giamuiar-selu'ol, the p.aridi 
;in»l Holy Trinity diurehes. Congregational, Baptist, Primi- 
l*ve, and Wesleyan chapels, and a ili'-ponsaiy. There are 
two bridges across the Nidd, om* of whieh leails to the fami»u.s 
Dropping Well, wlio.S(> waters, being charged with caibonate 
<jf lime, produce various faiitastie incrustations. The ti»wu 
depends for its prosperity on its limestone qii.arries, its 
linen factories, and its great ci»rn-markct. The fine criu i- 
form p.ari.sh ebureh, with Early EnghMi, Pecc*rated, and 
rerpcndicular portions, wa.s restored in 1872. Knares- 
horough tvus plundered by the Scotch in M:iy, 1318, In 
the dungcoiKS of the castle, whieh still exist, w’ere coiitiiied 
the four murderers of Thomas h IJecket, who took refuge 
at Knaresborougli Castle wlien they fied from (?auterhurv, 
the .scene of their crime. In 1G41, Kuaresborongh made 


one of the most gallant defences of the coijnty of York 
against the Parliamentarians, ;ind only yielded under tlie 
pressure of fuinine. The subsccpiont dismantling finished 
the active history of Knare.slaaougli Castle, and it was soon 
.afterw’ards palled dowui to prevent further Loyalist efforts 
in that quarter. Tin* Dropping Well Is s.aid to have been 
the locality of the birth of Mf>ther Shipton, the so-called 
prophetess (sixteenth century). Kiiaresborough was for- 
merly a parliamentary bf»rougli, and returned «>ue member 
up to 18H.'). The population in w'as 0000. 

KNEE. Sec Lk<;. 

. KNELL. a modi! of ringing a < liui< h-b» 11 in singlo 
stiukcs or groups of strokes at co]l^i^iL'Kll>lf^ inlin.d, dur- 
ing tljc p.'issing away of a dying person (lunt e il..* ii nn 
patdnff-btU for knell) or duiing tie* approach of a fuii' ial 
to the ehiirchyard for burial. A singb* strok** is often in.id** 
for a cJiild, a group of two for a woman, and a group of 
I three for a man. 'Hie word is from the Old Englidi 
cnyllan^ to knock or sound noisily. 'Phis is the cii't* m 
enshrined by Sh.akspeare in the exquisite song of .\n»lto 
the enchanted Ferdinand (** Tempest,” i. Ij: 

*• Full fathom five thy father lies, 

Of his bones arc coral inaile. 

Those arc pearls that were his i yi*-. 

Nothin;; of him tliat doth fade 
but doth suffer a sea-change, 

Into boniething rich and strange: 

8ea nymphs hourly ring his kuL'll. 

f Ding-dung, 

Hark ' .vow* 1 hear them, ding dung bell ’ 

KNEL’LER, SIR GODFREY, W.r f.ini< ns court 
p.iiiiter to no h.ss tlun six of f-nr sovcnigns — namel;,, 
Charles 11.. James II., Willl.im III. .iinl Mary IL. Aiii.e, 
and (jcortrc L, wuis born at Liibeck in DJ J8. V.indw k 1 i«l 
cli.umed Charles I.'s coint. Lely (:i \\ estjih.ili.in) h.iii b l- 
lowi'd on Vandyek'h death, and hiul bei*n as succts.sfrl 
with tlie Pioli etor as with the unforlnnate t'h.irles; ami 
when the Ibstorati'»n came In* p tinted tin* L'ay c.iv.iliers 
.and tluir ladies litei.dlv by liimdn*ds. At I.elv's ile.itli i i 
IG80, bi< e..iintr\m.in KiulUr st, ppi d into l;is luer.itive 
occup.ition. Hi* h.ol mriMil at I.'indun in lC)7l : .iiid f 
gooil-humonred. king. Glsaili-- II.. .im u-' d hnn-'« If by m-ii. 
manding .i pi itr.iil fii m the yi iing aili^t i.ii' t!- 
from the \ i tt r iM 8 1 * I’eti i Lilv. Lilv'" ge .eiuU" pi.i 
at once ni.ide Knell'i’s fame, lb -oii n ):!'• "lx sinee-"!\ • 
i<-},il patron.s in r.ngl.iiul. Ki.eilir p.biitctl J.ouis M\’. < : 
FiaiKe, .losepb 1. i f Anstii.i. ;iiid I’et. r the tJrc.U cf 
Kiissi.i. dhe guMt M.iill" ion.,ii. tie jn:!iiittl\ gieiii.* 
Newton ;uid Locke, Po]h*. .^teile. Adiiisi-ii. Ci ngreve. 
an* all known in ns .i*' living men eliiellv tlirough Kiulln - 
facile pencil. In nrder to liv.d tb.e Windsor scries of 
Charli's 11. beauties ]»aintcd by Lily, Kneller uudeit«'ik 
for his be-'t ji.itroii, Milli.nn 111., a seiies of ** ll.imjitun 
(\mrt ” bi.iuties. .Vs both these famous .Series aic now 
exhibited at llaini»ton Coint. it is wry inti n sting to 
cc'inpaie the eomposiiii ns of the two porti.ut painters. 
William w.ts .so pleased witli Ibis pcrfuiin.mee that lie 
knighted the .irtisf in l].r l.!n]>en i .Tosepli 

knighted him. Cu-i-ige 1. mad.* him a b.iionet in 171.). 
Kneller was a man of gieat puls. Had he been as c.ire- 
ful of hi.s fame and .is tiiie .i lover of art as he was 
desiious to shine .m .1 wit ami m.m of fashion, W’ith all the 
lavish expeiulitin'i* that sueli a title demands, he eould 
h.ave doublle.ss pioduced niiieh finer work than his greedi- 
iies.s permitted him to put forth. Hi.s vanity was fully 
equal to his wit, and when he died, very rich, in 1723, it 
was found that he had paid LViOO to Tope to wrrite the 
higlily hiiidatoiy epitaph wliieli still figurc-s on his tomb 
in Westminster Ahbev. 

KNIGHT, CHARLES, publisher, editor, author, and 
one of the founders of the cheap periodical press, was born 
at Windsor, 15th March, 1701. While a young man he 
edited several publications at Windsor, and in 1823 came 
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to Tendon, where he started Knight's QuartcrJg ^fagnzu^e^ 
i)f this iiuir.izine, to w’hich Traod, Derwent, Colei idj;e, mid 
^lacauliiy coiitiibuted, only six numbers appeared, but in 
li<27 Knight became Miperinteudent of the Society f*»r the 
Didusion of I’sefiil Kiu»w ledge, and in 1828 published 
under its auspices, 77/ e British Ahnanack aiul the Com- 
panion to the Almanack, In 1831 he began the jmbliea- 
tioii of the Library of Kutertiiiiiing Kiuiw’ledge, to which 
he contributed himself. In 1832 he coiiiineneed the Penny 
^fagazini\ and in 1833 the Penny Cyclopaiiia, The 
magazine was discontinued in 18-Di, the Cyclopicdia with 
its Supplement being completed the same year. Although 
the circulation of these w’orks was wonderfully large, the 
excise duty on paper involved him in a heavy loss on both 
publications. During the issue of these two works he 
found time and energy for tlio issue of several other import- 
ant ones, among which may be mentioned the ‘‘ Pict/iriai 
Hible” (1838); the ••Pictorial Shakspeare” (183*0; ‘‘Lou- 
don Piclorially Illustrated" (l8ll). These were followed 
by ** Half-lhuirs w’ith the he^t Authors ’’ (1847-18); The 
KufjUA Citclopadia^iwi impn)\ed and develojied edition of 
the J\iiny Cyclopadia (twenty-two \ulumcs, 1854-61); 
and hi> clahurato and conipivlieiisi\c “Popular lli^tory of 
Knglar.d” (185h‘-t;2). In I860 he was appointed pub- 
lisher of the London Gazette, anH in 186 1 he withdrew 
from hi^ own publishing business. He still rontinned his 
literary acthity, howexer, and issued au auttibiography in 
1863-65, entitled ‘‘Passages of a Working Life dining j 
Half a Century;" an liistoiical noxel, •* HeggM at Court,’" in 
1^68, and some papeis to the Hritlsh Almanack ami 
Companion, lie died 0th March. 1873, .\s ;in author 

he produced siwral woiksof con«>idtraMe xalue, but his 
chief title to lioiiour lie> in his uiiscllisli and unwearied 
el^^.^lt^in th.e pruduclion and ditlhsion <jf popular, pure, and 
Ust fill liiLiMtuie. 

KNIGHT, KNIGHT'HOOD (Saxon eniht, originally 
hoy, afterwards attemlaiit). Much has been written ctm- 
cerning the or.giriof knightlu;od ('r chivalry, xvhieliinust be 
ranked among tlie most powerful iiitlueiices of the middle 
ages; hut notwithstamling all the iiixesligatioiis that haxe 
been made, there still remains mneh that is conjectural and 
uncertain. I5y some xvrilers the order of knighthood h.us 
been iK-rivial fi(*m the military institutions of ancient 
lioine, from the court of King Arthur or that of Charle- 
magne ; bur the more jirohable «)pinii»n is that wliieh regards 
it O', the* gi't atly iiiodine*! Mirxixal of certain military 
l•n''^on;' of iJ e 'I entonic trihes. In tlie Anglo-Sax/m period 
the piiiiLS-' and great men githered round them large 
bodies of retain.-r'-, who in return for protection rendered 
.s* r\ices of d tii-reiit kimK. It se» nis probable that tJjc 
term cniht. or alt< nd int, in course of time boeame re.>,trieted 
to such as r* mb red military si ivice, ami ultimately to .such 
as from their supeji^r ratik or wealtl) allcnded and fought 
on hoiscbaek, and weie called riders (German ritter; 
I'rench chernllt^r'). After the Norman Conquest, w-Iien 
large tracts of the comjm retiland of Faigland were allotted 
to the supporters of the king, these xx'en* bound in return 
to render military serx ice. The estates xvere again divided 
into such portions as were<*qual to iJie support of a knight, 
and the king in the first instance, and through the king 
each subordinate lord, hatl power to compel the holder of a 
.•'urBeu nt extent of l.tnd to enter the order of knighthood. 
In ctjur.se of lime the jaacticeof substituting a payment of 
money for personal service arose here and there. In fact 
gr.flually the conception of knighthotid :i.s a personal and 
social (li'^tinction, rather than as compelling military service, 
gained ground, and this conception wa.s largely affected by 
the ar-tion of the church. In the mediaeval period the 
advance of Mohammedanhsm w'a.s regarded as a serious 
menace to Christendom, and the leaders of the church felt 
it was nece.«‘.sary to encourage the military spirit and enlist 
it on the tide of the Christian faith. One outcome of this 


spirit was the series of Kastern wars known ns the Crusades, 
xvhich, though they failed in their direct object, yet brought 
many indirect benefits to Europe, and in all probability saved 
it from tlio attempt of a Mohammedan Scljuk conquest. 
Every soldier xvho look part in those conflicts xvciit osten- 
sibly .as the servant of the church engaged iu a holy war. 
Then, too, arose the various semi-monastic orders of 
knighthood, such as the Knights Hospitallers, the Knights 
Templars, &c., and also the custom wliich every knight, 
xvhetherrnisader or not, xvns required to bind himself to serve 
and defend the church. In the eleventh century, and for a 
pcritid long afterxvardh, all gentlemen who had passed 
through the grades of page and esquire, and had given 
proofs of their courage and efficiency in military exercises, 
xvere eligible for the honour of knighthood. When the 
full ceremonial was observed the candidate wa.s required to 
prepare himself by fasting, pnayer, bathing, and by a mid- 
night vigil in a church, followed by the reception of the 
euchiuisl. He xvas then conducted into the presence of the 
prince or great man who conferred the honour, and after 
lieing invested xvith a sxvord and golden spurs, he xvas 
dubbed knight by a blow upon the clieek or shoulder. He 
then took upon hiniMlf the x'ows of knighthood, binding 
himself to maintain the right, to protect those xvho were 
dbtressed, and to Mi.stain at .all times the honour of his 
order. 'Mn; full ceremonial, lioxvever, could only be observed 
in times of peaee, and xvlu‘n knights xvere created before or 
after a battle the ceremony obsen'cd and the xvords of 
creation and exhortation were of a very brief character. 
In all, lioxvever, the “ accolade,” a hloxv upmi the shoulder 
xxith the hand or sxvord, formed an essential part. The 
honour might he lo.^t by conduct of a disgraceful cliaraeter, 
and in Mich caves a regular process of degradation xvas 
folloxved. The knight was dressed in his armour ami 
proxidod with hiv arms, and th(*n his golden spurs xvere 
hacketl from his heels xvith a hatchet; his sword-btdt xvas 
cut and his .sword xx'as broken over his head ; his e.scutcheon 
xvas reversed, and piece by piece bis armour xvas stripped 
from his hotly. His supeiior then publicly pronounced him 
no longer “ knight ” but “ knave.” 

In time of xx'ar e.ich knight xva.s supposed to l>o attcndisl 
by bis c.vquiies, .ind tliese in their turn by the yeomen of 
the knighl’s estate, all of xvhom xvere CM»nibatants, so that 
xx'lieii xxc read of au army con.sisting of a certain number (jf 
knight.s, it inuvt be taken to iinidy a number of actual 
soldiers from ten to twenty times as gre.at, or even moio 
th.an that. According to some liistorians, in the eailicNt 
periods .all kiiiglits xx’eru ({ualified to et>nfcr the honour of 
knightiuwd; but tins is regarded by otliers ns doubtful, and 
it is certain that the right xvas restricted to sox’crcigns, 
prim-ev, and persons of jjlgh rank during the. elex'enth and 
txx'clfth eeiiturie.s. Originally a purely military distinction, 
in the .sixteenth century it began to ho conferred upon 
cix’ilians xxlio gained the favour of the sox-ereign, and sincfi 
the reign of (Jharle.s 11. it has been bestoxx’edin England as 
a mark of honour for x'aluable .services of x'arious kinds. 

Knighlhooil in England is now conferred by the croxvu 
by simjdc verbal declaration, attended xvith the laying of .a 
sword upon either shoulder, .and without any patent or 
other xvritten instrument. Sometimes, hut rarely, and 
chiefly in the case.s of gox'ernors of colonies and other 
persons in high stations abroad, knightliood is conferred 
uiKin ])erson.s xvho do not come into the ])rcscnce of royally. 
TJic lord-lieutenant of Ireland has a delegated authority 
to confer tliis lionoiir. Knighthood gives precedence over 
esquires and other untitled gentlemen. “Sir” is prefixed 
to the baptismal name of knights as well as of baronets, 
and their wives have the legal designation of “ Daint*,” 
which is conxTrtcd iu ordinary speech into “ Jjidy,” Tlio 
dignity of knighthood, however, is not liereditaiy, but 
merely personal. Baronets tliercfore use the contraction 
“ Bart.” after their names, to distinguish themselves from 
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knights. Bosidcs those who are simply knights there are 
those who arc *mcm1)er» of particular orders or classes. 
Simple knighthood is hardly known outside of Great 
Britain^ but numerous ordern exist in most of the king- 
doms of Kuropc, and have generally for their founder a 
sovereign prince. The chief British orders are those of 
the (hirtor (K.G.), the Bath (C.B.), the Thistle (K.T.), 
St. I’atrick (K.P.), the Star of India (C.S.I.), St. Michael 
and St. George (C.M.G.), and the Indian Empire. [Sec 
Bath, Knights or thk; Gauter, Ouher of the, &c.'J 
'J’ho Order of tlie Thistle was founded by James JI. in 
Ids 7, and after falling into abeyance was revived hy 
Oncen Anno in 1703. The number of knights w'as lirnit<‘d 
to thirteen, but in 1827 the number w'.as increased to 
.•'ixteen, all of whom are nobility of Scotland. The OrdiT 
i>f St. Patrick was instituted in 1788. The knights were 
niigin.MlIy limited to fifteen, but tbo number Wius increased 
1«» luciity-two in 1>^33. The Order of St. Michael and 
St. George was founded in 1818 for natives of the Ionian 
Nlands and Malta, and for service in the Mediterranean. 
Ill 18(>K and 1877 it was extended to any part of the 
colonial possessions, and in reward for foreign M-rvicc 
anyw’herc. The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
in I8dl, and the Order of the Indian Empire in 1878. 

A few words inu'st he added in reference to knighthood 
regarded as a mode of feudal tenure. When the piMctice 
of paying money in lieu of military service /xtended, 
knights 4ir “lesser biirons'* became liable to many oppres- 
sive lines .and restrictions. Most of these were iiiipo>ed 
for the benefit of the .superior lord from whom the land 
nas immediately held, but others were imposed for the 
profit of the sovereign. What had been originally a means 
of enforcing the performance of a duty to the crown hy 
]K'r>ons holding a certain property in tli<*eountrv, wa> per- , 
M'vted into a process for extoiting money, even fnnn those 
who would have been exempt at common l.^w, wirnh regu- 
lated the amount of a knight’.s fee liy tin; sntliciency of the . 
land to supp<wt a knight, and not liyits tlueluatiiig nominal ; 
value in a dcKascd currency. This oppn*s>.i\c procerding ( 
l<ecaine a very serious grbwanec iiinler the Tudors and the ’ 
ru>t two Stuarts. By Ch-arlos I. llie practice was reduced j 
to a system, .and was adopted hy liim as one of tlie modes i 
of raising money w'itliont resorting to J’arliaiiiout, and this 
abuse of the .ancient prcnigati>e led to its total aholitioii. 
In l<)5d, during the Protectorate, all tenures in chivalry 
were converted into fn*e and common and aftiT ! 


KNOT (Triitf/n mnnin/i) is .a bird ue.aily allied to tne 
Duni.in (J'rinffd a/fiinn), and belonging to the great snipe 
family (Scolopacida;j. It is about 10 inches in length, with 
a short hill and legs. It passes throngli Enghand on its 
wfiy to its arctic breeding- places in spring, and retum.s 
early in the autumn, wintering as far south as Brazil, 
China, South Africa, .and Australia. It breeds very far 
north, the only knowm hrceding-plares being Parry Isl.ands, 
Melville Pcuinsul.'i, the northern ( o-a-jt of Grinnell Land, 
and the shores of Smith S(fund, the knowledge of its 
breecling in the two last-n.ained pl.ic/ being due to the 
last English expedition to the North Captain Feildeu 

of tlie Alert procured .a pair with tlndr iicstlinu''?, wd.if h .are 
now deposited in the British Museum, but not a ‘•Ingh* egg 
is know'll to exist in any collection. In the simnner it'> 
upper plumage is black, with the feathers inarg’n' d witli 
reddish-brown and ivhite, .and the whole lower nurf-u e rifh 
reddish-chestnut; in tlie winter it is ashy-gray ab' \e, and 
wliite .‘‘treaked with gray hcnr.itl). In thi.s country tl.** 
knot is met with on the shores chiefly uf the soutljf rn and 
ca.stern eountic's. 

KNOT, a seafaring term for a imutlcnl mih\ there 
being bO knots to a degree (measured .at tlie eqnat'ir) 
an«l .‘3 to a league. The admiralty knot i'. C08U fe»t. 
nearly 2027 yards; so that miles = bO knots, or 

.as a very rough approximate, 7 miles — b knots. Wlicn. 
therefore, .a ship is '•ailing 12 knots ;iii iioiir she is sailing 
nearly 11 ordinary miles an hour. The knot is u^cd for 
a.seei mining tin* sj cod of a shi}is sailing )>y means of th»* 
log-line knots, whijh are placed at feet 8 inehes from 
each other, so that 12n knots, that is 120Xo0j{ feet, malv 
a geogi.apliie.al mile. Tltc log being thrown into the watcr 
und kept as vtationary a- ]»-»ssiide, tl.e h-g-line lie.iiirig il " 
knots is run out for a half minute, or for a given iiuini-cr 
of half minutes; then as many knots will run from thi.'i''i 1 
in e.ach half minute as the xess**! sails mih-s in an htiur. the 
pioportion ill wljieh the line is divided l^elng to a ger grapl.i- 
c;il mile as half a minute is to an hour — as 1 is f 
12b. Note being taken of how many of knots rnu 

out ill cacli half mii.utf. it follows th tt tlie y< '-.,•1 passing 
through llie waM* at the satp.i* uiunlc’r of g. ogr iphii ■, 
miles per hour. S- i* .also Ern.. 

KNOTS, BENDS, and HITCHES aie cunivam s 
for the use of rojies. and la-uce fl.r gr** it antlioiitie^ up . 
their use and de]‘ositaries of inf» rn.ation eoncensing t!.'*'i 
arc our saik»r-. Thei-lhceof tlie (-ao* is to lai^e .i tl:icn.en' 


the Pestoration the change was finally completed ]»y li.e i 
12 (’’ar. II. c. 21. See alsti Eel'iim. Sysh m. j 

KNIGHTON, a inarki •t-town of Wales, in tin* county » 
and 10 inikss mtrth-cast of Padnor, is situ.itetl on the l#or- | 
der.s of Shropshire, and sepuralccl from 
them by the river Teine. The W<*ish name 
is 'IVef-y-clawdd, which signili' s “ the tow n ^ ^ 

upon the dyke *’ (< )tla\s dyke). Ills g<n erned ci 

by a halifF under the (jiiecn, who is lady of the manor. It 
is awkw.irdly built on the side of a steep bill. The towm 
is a railway .station, 2.> miles from Builth, and 188 from 
lamdon. The population in 1.88 1 was IIMI,"). 

KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS and KNIGHTS OF 
ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. See llosrirALT.Kus; 
John, Knights gf 8r., ok JhursAi.KM. 

BpVXGHTS OF THE SHIRE, in England, are the 
p.arli;iincntary representatives of the counties. Anciently 
they W’crn required to bo knights girt W'ith the sword, and 
.afterwards tJioy and their electors were required to be per- 
sons either resident t»r having a honsehold in the county, 
hut this regulation was rcpe.alcd by 11 Geo. 111. e. r)8. A 
property qualiiication, requiring tlie posse.s.siou of an est.atc 
of the clear yearly value of XGOO, was enforced by the 1 & 2 
Viet. c. 48, hut this wiv* subsequently entirely abolisheil 
by 21 & 22 Viet. o. 2G. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. Sec Temi'LAKs. 


, ing oil a lope by twisting tlie r"j-' vi by ttsi-rliig ir.s 
j '•tiMiul.N; tl;at of the it/o/ i’' to la-tui two r-ipc^ t'geti.er; 


Bowline Knot. 

that of the is to fasten a rope to a piece of timber, 

v'tc. Some bends are used in fastening ropes to ancl.or-, 
masts, ^c., and some hitches aro used to fasten two ropes 
together, bnt their main functions and their general ch ir- 
acters arc cle.arly distinguish.able. Above is a reprcsenl.itiou 
of a bowline knot, which is perhaps the mo&t generally 
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useful knot, ns it can never slip. In this knot a is tlie 
stamlinp; part, b the running; part. A loop (or in technical 
phrase a biffht^ bein^ made on the rope, as at c, the rnnning 
part is broufilit up through this bight or loop,' passed round 
behind the standing part at rf, then brought in front of it, 
crossing over it and through the loop. The famous reef- 
knot is very useful for tying the two ends of a piece of 
string together, and as it is no more difficult to make than 
a granny," which is a most insecure knot, and yet is by 
far the ino>t commonly used (by those who know no better), 
it is well worth while to describe this very simple constnic- 
tion. ilf course the name comes, as every one knows, from 
the otlice of the reef knot, its use being to tie the reef- 
j>ouits of the sails in reeting. There is a simple knot 
called an overhand knot which we must lirst uiulerstantl. 


Overhand Knot. Keef Knot. 

Here «, .is b«forc, i> the standing part, h t lie ruiiuing part. 
A hxp, the loop c. being formed on a, the end b is 
]'.vsscd onr a and through tlie loop; hence the name over- 
l..^n»l. Now taking the ends a> they are left above, and 
bending them round towards one another, carry b again 
• V O',, and then undfi it, and we get the reef knot. Here 
t: .md h arc as we 1 ft them, and a being bent to the right, 
a'« at ii\b i"^ '•hM".N«d to pas.s itr^rlt and then through the 
loop thii- iii.ide to (/, 'J'hc oiigiiial loop c repre^'cnts licrc 
the ].u-! of the .-tring p.i'‘'ing rt und the p.ircel. &c., we 
h.iw b*.in t\ing up. If after making our merhand knot, 
and hi'iiding «t to the right at u\ we had taken b uudi.r 
ii'^t»ad of ortr n\ we sh.-uld have made the eoimnon and 
iiiM'i 'arc “ giar.ny," Ihihaps it i^ needless to obser\*ethat 
liiough no nun arc moie tender to their old ])e<iple ashoic 
than onr sailoi**. \et a ••granny" on .«-hiph«\'ird is felt t<i 
be einphatie,\ll\ out i-f place. These knots are to foim 
sueli a thickening of the rope as to pi event it.s slipping 
pii't the gi\en point. '1 here are then-fore a gre.it many 
viiy f.rneiful knots of a closely allied kiiul, th#se formeil 
at the enii of a lope, so as to kn.p it from slipping through 
a ring " 1 ' an eye, and rihtaiiied by untwi^ti^g tlie strands 
of till' i-f-pe and wealing them up again into a diamond 
kn* :. .1 </ nil knot, a rose knot, a turk's htnd knot, a rrotrn, 
<Vf. >oine of tliese fonns arc doubled (double croivn, 
ii< ubie Wall. iLc.). and become \ery eoiiiplicated. It is, of 
e trialoof iieatrie.s.<s and skill th.it these liner varic- 



I'.L ^ aio valued by .seamen. The knots formed in a line 
ia it' ri.ur-f: aro the overhand^ Tee/^ and botcUne, already 
gr. »-n. the shet'pshank, the buoy-rope, &c. Should it be 
d to ii.*«e the knot in coupling two ropes together 
(whlMi as aboie explained, the special function of the 
bf'ndj. the two ropes ha\c eaeh a knot run on them, and 
are dra'^n tf get her hy a small cord (a lanyard) attached 
to the neik of the knot on one rope, and then firmly tied 
about both rope-. 

Bends fasten roju-- tog« ther a.s their (diief function. A 
very useful bend is the shut bend ; others are the carrick, 


the Jiahervians^ &c. In the sheet bend, os is seen in cut, 
there aro two ropes, a and n. A loop being thrown on 
A, the running part of n is pa.sscd through it at tlio 
point n, round behind it at the point &, then through tho 
loop again, but also this time under its own standing part 
at the point c. 

Hitches . — ^'fhe common timber liitch i.s shown in tho- 
illustration. The running part b is taken round the most 



M, then round the standing part a at the point r, and then 
twisted under and over it.'-elf several thne.*«. Otlic'r hitclu-s 
are the halj' hitch, the clove hitch, the rolliny hitch, the 
hlackivall hitch, tho midshipinaiCs hitch, &e. 

KNOUT, an iii.strumcnt of punishment fm-inerly used 
in Kussia for all classes and degrees of erirninnls. It con- 
sisted of a scourge made of thongs of uss\s hide plaib'd 
together and interwoven with wire. The blow.s inflii toil 
by this in'«truinent wore of terrible severity, and a sentence 
of !()(► or 120 la>lies was generally equivalent to the pen.'ilty 
to death. .John Howanl also found during hi.s finst \i.sit 
to Kussia that it ivas .''ometimes used to cause death when 
only a limited mmibi r of la.^nhes had been ordered. In such 
<a.ses the person inllicting the punishment was privately 
instructed bcforeh.iinl, and dealt some blows upon tlicside.s 
instead i*f the back of the victim. The punishment of the 
km-ut fn*qucntly iiitlietetl as a prelude to h.-inl.'-hment 
to Siberia, ami in e.nly times it was accompanied by Inand- 
iug on the fon he.iil and cutting i^tl’ the ears. The nobility 
of Ilu>*'ia weie kg.illy e\<mj»t from tho knout, ami tin* 
punishment was at a l.-iter period reserved for inurderer.-^, 
incemliaiie.s, mutinous soldier.s. and persons guilty of the 
more si-rious offi-noos. It was aboli.shcd hy the Empen»r 
Niehuliis, though the punishment of Hogging with a lighter 
lash, or with biieli-rods. was retained. 

KNOWLEDGE. Our knoivk-dgc of tho universe in 
which we live and of which we foim a part, divides it^vlf 
naturally, and at once, into two gieat portioiiH. On the 
one ."idi- lb s the knowlidgi* of thlny.*. :ind on the other tin* 
knowledge of thouyht.^ ; or if we clioo.su we may call them 
matter and mind, or better still object and subject. A 
veiy slight examination reveals g fiimlainental diHerenco 
between the.‘.e two divi.sions of Uiiow ledge, one (d them 
is without tlie property of rj'/tfisitoi. a ]>iopeity uhicli ex- 
teiid.s to every portion of the other. Matter, or the ha.‘«i.s 
of object -experience, has extuision^ .si/e, magnitude — a tree 
is .so high, so thick, so far olf, &e. ; but iniml, or subject- 
expiTieiu-c. is entirely devoid tlii.s property — a thought, 
Imueur beautiful, has no fbiekne.s.s, no plea.surc can be 
me.asuied hy iuclie.**, nor h.is a voluntary aet any weight 
avoirdu|»oi.s. 

Iiut .Ninee matter is only cognizable hy means of mind, 
and since every portion of objeet-cxjiericnee readies us in 
the form of a subjeet-experience, knowledge mu.st be studied 
from a subjeetive aspect. That is to .say, it i-i ii.sele.ss f<»r 
us to think we km/w aiiytliiiig absolutely about an ajiplc 
as such, or a.s a thing in itself; what we know i.s the scii.si- 
tions which tliat apple exeiles in n.s. TJiere is every reri.soii 
to believe that the green colour of an apple i.s pioduced hy 
the appetite for red on the part of the apple, so that in re- 
flecting white light it withholds and ab.sorbs the red elements 
and ]ct.s only the green pass; but it would he the height of 
absurdity for any one to call a green apple red. We p«*r- 
ccivc it us a sensation of green, and it must bo called green. 
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Further, this simple sensation roaj awake a pleasant feeling, 
and so call interaction the will — a desire to cat the apple 
may come. Then the will may be chocked by memory — a 
remembrance arises that green appb*s are not wholesome; 
the judgment comes into play, and the apple is left to j 
lie where it is. Thus arise mental operations due to an ^ 
original material stimulus: but a little thought will show 
that in every case it is the mental operations, and not the j 
.stimulus which causes them, which we really do know. , 
Consequently the study of the nature of knowledge resolves 
itself into the study of mind: and this divides it.self into \ 
tlio three great functions which showed themselves in our ■ 
illu-stration above, (1) The feelings, both Sknsations and I 
Em(>ti«»n.s; (2) the Will; (3)tlic Intkli.kct, containing j 
perception, mciiiory, conception, abstraction, rea.son, judg- . 
ment, and imagination, and based on three fundamental 
properties of the mind — the consciousness of agreement, the 
consciousness of dillerence, and retentivencss (iiKiiiory). 
Many of these departments of mind arc separately treated, 
and the article Ml NiJ itself deals with anything not found 
clscw licrc. 

The nature of knowledge being thus set forth it naturally 
oecurs as the next question, How do we come by our know- ‘ 
ledge? The great mass of it we obviously deiive by ex-* ' 
perience, either of our own or by trust in tlnit of others. ' 
Tlie rough undigested material thus gathered is^ when 
systematized and logically arranged, called by tin* speei.d ' 
name nf gcknev or philosophy i but there is no diflereiieo 
bet wren ordinary knowledge and science except only this 
.syvtrmati/ation and eareful verification. Ilut as to some 
.small part of our knowledge it is alleged that it is iunnte, 
that Wii derive it not by experience but by intuition. Tlie 
ide.ts of God and iininortality, of right and wrong, of space 
and time, the notion of cause, ate .all us'-.erted by stnne to 

independent of expejience. Such are U'^ually called 
innate ideas, ainl it is claimed for them tliat they Inne a 
Jiiore extensive applicability from their a priori cl’.ar.iet* r 
than any truths resulting from simple <diser\ation, and ih.at 
they p<»s.sess two very remarkabir pn.pcrtic*'. toce.'^slti/ and 
unirermliiy. There are, liowe\er, many and pr<»bably 
fatal objections to the setting ap.iit of tbcM- or c*f any 
otlier portions of knowledge as distinct from the rest, and 
in tin* .special article on the subject tla^o uill be found set 
lortli. See Ini as. 

Sintc men haw learned lli.it 

"The i>en is miglitier than the smouI, ‘ 

tlie dignity and jtower of knowlulge need seaictly to be 
enlarged upon. N'-itlier df» tlie ]»le.isuies of kn'iwledge 
leqnire ad\oe.iey to him w^io li.as once tasted them, for they 
are the only pure selfish ple.isiires we luue; no one is 
banned by «iur being ’\\iser, and all may be winners in the 
.same laee. I'sually, alsn. groat knowledge is only too re.idy 
to divest itself any seltisli ehaiaeter, and we find the 
most learned man of his day. Dr. Satnnel .Tohnson, teach- 
ing the beginnings of Latin, from the alpliabct onward, to 
Fanny IJurney at Streatliani. T’snally the more truly 
iiairiied .a man is, the more modest be is of his acipiiremeiits 
and tlie more re.'idy t«» sliaiv his intellect ii.al treasures with 
others, llesides tlie power, the Fatisfaction, the benevo- 
lent impulses of knowledge, it afibrds a Certain gentle ex- 
eilement to those e.ager in its search, rising sometimes into 
pa.s.siotis swjning the wlmle being. Newton, as lie ihew 
near the < li)se of hi.s calculatkm.s on gravitation and saw 
the result arn\ing at last, h.ad to gi\«* over the figures to 
a fiieiul, tlie exeitement rendering him unable to trace 
llii'U). Every good tc.acber work.s upon this feature of 
knowledge, arousing the pupil'.s desire to know .something 
just beyond his present state of knowledge ; and when he 
lias attaiiieil to tliat, providing that it shall turn out to bo 
but a height from which further and more tempting heights 
may be descried beyond. 


In the vast mas.s of human knowledge, what parts shijiild 
be singled out as necessary at the least for all men to Ic.irii 
i.s the problem which puzzles the professional educator. 
Directly we step beyond tlie obvious e.ssentials of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in their simplu.st aspects, we are 
met by a crowd of subjects wliicli cannot all be properly 
studied, even if all a man's life wi-rc to go to the attempt, and 
wliicb, a fortiori^ it is bopelefls to att.u k in the years of 
.school-life th.at for the greater part of in.iukiiid nuMiis their 
whole tenn for acquiring knowledge in .any comjjleteiiess. 
It would certainly seem desirabh* to gatlier coirect notions 
of our own bodies, and .some few' notions (d th«*ir iclatiijiis 
to the bodies of others; the jirovinceof phifiloloqif. Tlem 
w'e should know something of our .surround ing-^ if w o w<>uld 
not make life a series of hlpnders; and tlii.s is tie; province 
of physics and of chemistry, covering our outward daily 
life in all its varied ahjicet.^. But our inward life ‘'houM 
not he ignoied; the laws and luetliod'i of thought on^^l.t, 
at all events in tlieir widest generalizations, to be f.imiliaj’ 
to us, and hence psycholoyy cuwa to b** a necessajy ^tud}. 
Extending onr view beyond our iminedi.ate >c*he> in plac-* 
and time, w'o require to know tlie n.'itnre of the e.arth and 
of the univci*‘eof which it forms a jiart, and physioyraphy 
and astronomy cl.'iim these as their pro\ince>; and the 
studie.s of history ami of j)olitical yeuynijihy .ire indisjjcn- 
sablc to satisfy our neces.'-ily for knowledg** of inaiiklinl at 
1 irge, in the pri“»ent and in the pa'^t. In tlii> view', at lea^t 
one foreign langn.age w»>uld .al&o seem m ces'-aiy to be studied. 
'11ms can we graduuny eoiini to feel our ]»laee in the world, 
to recf'gnize tlie way hy which wo ha\'* anised at it, ami 
the ineaiiH by whicli it m.iy b»- InttH' d. I.t -' f-bli.:atoiy 
would .‘^eem the Muied studies of art — inu^h . j'.unli’ig. 
poetry, the diaiiia, .iiid litei’.iiuie in general; and jet ''oi.n*. 
though perliaj>s lupt all. of tlie'-e province-? of kii' whdge 
mu-'t be to some -.light ext* ut p*)5st --ed, to sati-fy til** 
ein<»tioual mid imaginative side of our n.Uuie. But in .my 
general view of merely nei es-.iry knowhaK'e, -.ueh attiaetivi* 
'-uhjects may h** -.afely left v*-ry laigely to e.iie f<pr them- 
sehes. The aiti<t ran fectl his faculty with a bit of hurnr 
*i!tick on a wall, the inush-ian li.is th<* fiiu-t <-f all iiistia- 
ments given him hj Him who made h.-* tl.i -at. .and hfe 
itself is a dram.i t'» the poet. Wipe. wue. unto tin- ] ne 
who .sees the Inidding t.ilent and clucks it •»!' fail^ i>. ^ i- 
eonrage it; fe.iiful is the ie‘-p< n>ibil,t\ tijkii him I 

KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN, di.im.it.e .mil... . 
was born in the tity of Gtik on the 21st .if M iv. 

His fatln r w.is a min of Itaumij and .ihil tv. tl.-* iicpbo 
of Sheridan tli** !e\icngi.i]i!,« r, and tiist ci ii-in of tin* nua*- 
distinguished Kichard Biin-lcy Sheiiil.in. The f imily re- 
moved to London ill 1702. ami here the hoy .laim -- w.is 
educated, forming acniiaiiitaiice.as lie grew' up, with H.i/litt. 
C’oleridgi*, L.imh, l.ilmuud Ke.iii. and M.^er'-adv. Kn.pwlo 
made hi.s first .ippe.uaiue .is anactorat Ciow Strt*‘t 11. < itn*. 
DuIpHii, having pu viously wrltti n some minor poi-n s and 
tragedie.s. He next joined a comp.uiy .it att rh iil, and 
produced for Kean the tragedy of " Leo il.e Liip-v." liis first 
jictetl pl.iy. He afterwards liveii in IVlfi-l and Gl.isgow 
;is a teacher of elivculion. In IM-') .ippi.ired Iiis first siie- 
' ressful pl.iy of ** Gains Gr.ieehus.” wl.uli was followed by 
“ Virginiu**,’’ pu)«liup*d oil tlie L«*mlou st-igi* by MacreaJy, 
and identified with his geiiiii'-. Ihc drama tif “William 
Tell,” appeared in l.‘'2.’), e.stal'li-l.iiig Kiiowles' reputation 
a.s n dianiMtist ; this w.is Miecceded by “ Ihc Begg.ir's 
Danghterof Bethnal Guvn”.md “.MfieJ theGieat.’' Then 
came another triumph, “ The Hunchbaek,” prodiieeil at 
, Con*nt Garden in l.'‘o2; ijuiekly followed by “ 'I'lic Wife:*’ 
' ill each of which Knowle.s himself supported the principal 
; character. He brought I'ut the ‘‘Love Cha.se” in 1>;»7. 
'■ which was played at the ILiymarket for more than a hmi- 
* dr€‘d nights. At the instance of the Dramatic AutluuN* 
j Society, a pension of £200 a year w.'us grantevl to him cut 
, of the ei\il list in 1813. His dramatic works are publi.-hcd 
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in three volumes. In 18.')2 he became a Baptist preacher, rapacity he was consnlted in the preparation of thcformu- 
publishfil some controversial %vorks, and distinguished him- larics of the Church of Knglaiid, and is ^lelieved to have 
self by his religious zeal, lie died at Torquay in Devon- exercised considerable influenco in regard to the changes 
shire. 1st December, 18li2. introduced into the order of its public worship. He was 

KNOX, JOHN, the great Scottish reformer, was Ikwii 1 offered tho living of All-Hallows, but declined it, and when 
nt Haddington, the county town of East I.othian, in IfiOo. | it was afterwards proirascd by tho Duke of Northumher- 
His father William Knox is believed to have been a land to make him a bishop, and tho proposition had been 
descendant of an old family, the Kiiox«'s of Banfurly in I favourably regarded by Iho king and the Privy Council, 
Kenfrewshire. His mother's name, wliicli he sometimes ; the proposiil fell through owing to the unwillingness of 
assumed in troublous times, was Sinclair. lie was edu- | Knox himself. After the death of Edw.ard VI., July, 
eated at the gramm.ir-school of Haddington, and in 1522 j 1553, Knox remained in England until the persecutions 
In> father sent him to tho Uni\(■r^ity of (Ilasgow, where j under Mary broke out, when he left the kingdom, and 

Dr. Jidni Mair i>r Major was professor of philosophy and j arrived at Dieppe, 20tb January, 1554. Proceeding 

theology. On M.ijor's removal to St. Andrews, Knox j through France to Switzerland, whore he was favourably 
seems to have followed him. but there is very little evidence j received by the leading divines of tho Helvetic churches, 
on this point, and the movements of Knox for several • he stayed for .a time at Geneva, and won the friendship of 
years afterwards are involved in obscurity. He left the I Calvin. Unable to preach in England he ha<l recourse t»> 
nnivei sity without taking a degree, and he bcc.ame a secular his pen, and published several letters of warning and ad- 
priost .about I.'j.SO. :ind for some ten or twehe yeais after- ' monition to the persecuted Pi*otestonl8 there. In Novcin- 
Avards lu* seems to Iia\c laboured quietly in his vocation in her, 1554, he was elected pastor of a congregation of 
the IK i.:ljbourl'.or.d of Ids native place. It was a time of English exiles .at Frank furt-on-thc-Main, but soon after 
fermi'Ut and nnrL-sr, for the le.iven of the Reformation vv'as hi.s .»»ettlemcnt he became involved in some dissensions re- 
working ill Scotland as well .as in the rest of Europe, and .‘‘peeting the use of tho litany, the wearing of the surplice, 
Kii' X, who fioin the tirst had been an o.ager student of and the ii.se of King Edward’s Seraiee Book, and he was 

tIk oIo^v. wa> profoundly iinprcsv-ed by the preaching of obliged for the sake of peace to leave the city in March, 

Tiioiiui^ Guillaume, a reformed Benedictine, and the saintly 1555. Towards tho close of this year he vi.sitod Scotland, 
George Wi.«hait. About 15-13 lie openly professed himself preaching privately in Edinburgh, in West liotliian, Ayr- 
a I’rotf -tant, .ind aiteiuled \\isliart in his preaching in shire, and several other places. It is the opinion of i)r. 
Loti ian. boariiig a .sword for hi.' defeiiee. Kii(*x in conse- Laiiig that it wa.*> during this visit to Scotland that Knox 
xpu'u.'o of this ehaiii:** wa** dvpoMd fiom his iTclesuistical married Marjory Bowes, the liflli daughter of Riehaid 
I ffii***. nml he accept' d the protection of tlie lairds Hugh Bowes of Berwick, to whom he had been betrothed two 
Dougla> of L‘ingr.:diirie an«l John Coekburu of Onni^toii. yeiirs before. Dr. M’Crie. on the other hand, consideis 
to wh« ' ’ r.> he .av te<l as tutor. In March. 1540, Uardi- the iiiarriago to have taken place in 1553, before Knox left 

1 : il I h atoll .. lii'vrM.N"', who had procured the arre.«»t of England. In 155t> he received an invitation to become 
Wi'li n t. e.it>' it lii’ii to he burned in front of his the pastor of a clnirch of English refugeo.s at Geiiev.i. lb* 
V. l.idow-N at St, Audi- t tie int«.n''e sorrow t»f Knox, had found the door of usefulness almost closed in Scotland, 
wh*. in l.i^ l.ivf fill* hi^ fill r.d dl l'll ed to .riiare his fate, but and his mild and temperate letter to the queen-regent 
V .- iiMd'H hy lliriiart to ntuin to lii^ work, lu M.ay, ' thnavn contemptuously aside; hence he decided to accept 
l.'i ^.uil'ml B" itoii was iiiurd' ieil in the same cliamW the call to Genova, and proceeded there in July, 155ti. 
:r. :ii wl.hli he had tlie martyrdom, and In-^ Here he remained over two years fulfilling the duties of his 

<a-^tl-‘ at A’.dr w-s hceame the stronglK.Id of the reform- charge, and working zealously in tho cause of the Kefor- 
i'tj party. Ib ’-e Knux took refuse with hi-s jiupil.^ in iiiation. He publis.hed several letters ami theological 
l.>47. and h> le in tlie elia])' 1 h** was publiely eall- d to take pam]ihlets during this period, and also a work, which after- 
uj. th'- w.iik Ilf tl.e mini-tiy by the ]iiraeher .John Rough, wards caused him some trouble, in defence of the Sali<* 
;md tl. - asx. mbl' d ( •.•nirr* gati iii. Ktj i.x bunst into tears mi . law. entitled •* The Fiist Blast of the Trumpet against the 
I'-t'.vi'^g tl.i> admonitJoii, aiiil ran mif of the chap**l, hut . Monstrous Regiment of Women.” (AV///wewt hero means 

3.1 a- «*j»t* d it a" a divine r.all, aiid at once eommi-iKe<l to ' course rtfiimmtujn^ government.) Meanwhile changes 

]•:< .» ii V. i:ij « iitiai^uMn and powir. In June, 1517. the favourable to tlie Reformation were t.aking place in Seot- 
R Cath' lie .Scotliiid weie .streiigthencnl by Land, and it beearne evident that a resolute struggle was 

t* .1 i.'v.il of i ih-t frnn Fran"*, and tie* garrison of the . ini[ieiiding. Looking round for fhampions to defend their 
< f'T’ ■, invi 'nlul by s. .1 atjd laud, w- 1 .- furct d t'# eapituUN*. j cause, the Protestants sent an invitation to Knox, and he 
H •: ■TU'ibl.* teni:s v\.r.- gni.ted tin m. Ijiit these were not ! resolved to return and take hi.s part in the fray. An np- 
• • v-d after the sun end* r. and Knox, with .some others, j plication in.adc to the English government for ponnission 
• - !.t in « liairis to Rmii n. tl.^re foinlemrud to the ' to pa.ss through tlie kingdom wa.s refused, possibly on 

The lifi* of a g.dl- y s] iv w as li.-ml and painful. • account of the political pamphlet mentioned above, but 

.•:.d m.mv **tror:-j w* re mad«- by t)i** « •■ri--i.istie.s of Konen Knox .soon found a ve.ssel sailing direct to Scotland, and 

; • ; p • nr** tlie ci.:iv»r-i«m of tin- .S' otti'li Prot«*'t;int.s who leaving Dieppe*, 22nd April, he landed at Jx'ith, 2nd May, 

!•' tl.us sitii.itfd. '1 li* y .all ri-rn iiued firm, however, .and 155*3, From this date his name becomes inseparably 

ti, .-..h .'it o!.e time, owing to the exposure and hardship, a.ssoeiated with the progress of tlie Reformation movement 
Ki. V. s >''iz. d with .So s‘*vere ;i fev.-r tli.'it bis life Wits in Scotland. During his absence at Geneva he had been 
..•■pd.'-i.i of, h'j na-overf'd, and after nineteen montlis’ im- tried and condemned in Edinburgh for heresy, and his 
^ r’' ■; ’I. was h be rated in February, 1549. He seem.s to effigy had been burned at the cross in tliat city. In coii- 
h., -..v ii liii<ration to the Kngli.Ji court, and after sequence uf this ho was proclaimed an outlaw and a rebel 

wt. f,..* }.f. repaired at once to England, wJicre he as soon as it Avas known that ho had returned to tin* 

w.i-. fv.i .11 ribly ref.rivfd by the leaders of the Reformation, countr}'. Knox, however, made his way northwards, and 

IL- V t' ,^pp./,rited preacher in Berwick, where lie laboured at once joined tho leaders of the Prote.stant party, who 
for tw-j vi.irs with hUfli zeal and succes.s that he arou.sed had assembled under Erekinc of Dun at Dundee. From 
the active hu-lility of 'ron«-talL bishop of Durham, who was Dundee he went with them to Perth. Here ho preached 
A strong adher* iit of R.iin.'in Catholici.sm. In the contest with such fervour against tho use of images in divine 
with the bidiop Knox came off victorious, and in con- worship, and the mass, that the enthusiasm of tho multitude 
sequence he vvas appointed precu her at Newcastle, and in was aroused, and in a wild riot all the altars, images, and 
1551 made one of Edward VI.’s chaplains. In the latter ornaments of the church were tom down and destroyed, 
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nnd tlio religious houses of the Oray and P»lack Friars 
demolished. • 

These excesses were a‘<eribed by Knox to the “rascal 
multitude,” but ho can hardly have exerted himself to 
repress them, for similar results attended his preaching at 
^t. Andrews, and in the. imitations of these proceedings in 
otlicT parts of the country many fine edifices were destroyed 
.and many valuable works of art perished. When the army 
of the I.ords of the Congregation reached Edinburgh, Knox 
])reachcd on the day of their entrance in the Church of St. 
<jiles, and the next day in the Church of the Abbey. Tin* 
inhabitants immediately met and elected him their ministiT, 
but upon the apjiroacli of the army of the qiieen'icgrmt he 
went with the Lords of the Congregation, and in behalf of 
the cause made an extensive tour tlirough the country, and 
preached witli much success in many of the larger towns. 
When, owing to the death of the queen-regent and tlie | 
iihbihtance given by Elizabeth to tlie Trotestants, a truer* 
was proclaimed, a free ParliarneiiL was assembled at Edin- 
burgh in August, 15(i0, to settle the diflerenres between tin* 
contending parties. A petition in favour (d I’rotcstantism 
was at once presented, a Confession of Faith was drawn 
up, whieli was accepted by the Parliament, and the papal 
jnrisdictir)!! and all penal laws in its favour having been 
abolished, the Keforincd Kirk was formally established .as 
the national chureli of Seotland. A Bool, of Discipline 
was compiled ; pastors, elders, and readers were appointed, 
.and five .superintendents were set over the dUrcienl p.*o- 
viincs. Knox desired the j)atriinony of the elmreh to be 
.allotted to the support of the ministry, the schooK, and the 
poor, a proposal afterwards eh.araeterized f»y the lh*gent 
Murray .as “a devout imagination,” hut one which the self- 
i>hness of the nobility and gentry rendered impracticable. 
’I'be tirst meeting of the (leneral Assembly (tf the Chureli of 
.Scotland w.as held at Edinburgh, 20th December, l.'iOO. 

In August, 15G1, Queen Mary arrived fiom France, and 
her .advent w.as regarded with many forebodini> of evil by 
Knox, c»n account of her well-known devotion to the Boinau 
i’atbolic Church. Ho liad .several interviews with her. 
some of w'hich w’cre of a rat lier stormy (Iniactcr. Knox 
has been accusj-d of undue har'-lmcss. rinleiie^s, and intul- 
erancp in bis nddrisscs to t^hioen M.iry, hut in tlie opinion 
of Cailyle bis speeches were *• .about as tine as the circum- 
st.inces would p«‘rmit.'* In l.’ih'J he took ]»art in a public 
diM'ussion ill the house of the provost of M.iybole, .\\rsliiie, 
with Quintine Kennedy, abbot of Cros^raguel, which at- 
tracted much atleiition at the lime, and of v>liieh aiiaee»-unt 
was .aftcrw'.ards published by Knox. In a riot took 
place in the chajiel at Holyrood, and Knox wrote to se\eral 
gentlemen to attend .at the trial of tlie rioters. In coii- 
^equc*ncG of this In* was charged brfore tlie I*ri\y Council 
with treason, .and tin* que«*u exertcil lurself ze.ilmsly to 
have him found guilty. The nobles, however, .acquitted 
him, and as Kno\ expressed it, “Madam was di-'.ippointed 
of her purpose,” Finally he broke with the coin t paily 
.altogether, altliongli it incliide«l Murray. Maitland, and 
others of his foinu-r friends. In March, l.’iGI, Kno\, who 
had been three years a widowa r ;ind was now on the verge 
<•( sixty, married Maigaret .‘^tewart, a yiaing lady hut 
little more than twenty ye.iis old, the daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree. 'I’lie imioii appc.us to have been a hajipy one. 
The ni.arriage of t^uceii Mary with Darnley in was 
soon followed by a .second ajipcjirance <if Knox before tin* 
1*1 ivy Council for preaching a sermon reflect iiig ujKm the 
king, and he w'as ordered to desi.st from proacliing. He 
seems to have lived in retirement after this for about two 
years, tbough lie wrote at the request of the Assembly 
sever.al public lcttt»rs, and also a large portion of his 
“ History of the Reformation.” He also visited England, 
and e.irricd a letter from the Assembly to the English 
bishops asking lenity for thoso ministera who objected to 
use any sacerdotal vestments. 


The murder of Rizzio took place 0th March, loGG, and 
the murder of Darnley followeil 0th February, l?)G7. Knox 
inaintaiiied, in respect of llie latter crime, that tbc qnem 
ought to have been put iipfjii her trial, and if found guilty 
to have heeii put to death. 'Hie marriage of Mary to Both- 
well, lier defeat, imprisonment, and the coionation of tlio 
infant .lames VI. followed in rajild suere‘-Hon, and the»o 
events brought Knox once more jjroniinenlly to the front. 

On 20th .July he preached tlie caon.ition sermon in the 
pari.'h elmreh of Stirling, and in tie Dee. inbfv of the s.anie 
3 'ear he preached at tJio opening of I'.ulMinMit, Ho liad 
b^'como reconciled to Murray, and gave lim N.iliiab!'* as'-iM- 
anee in the carrying on of his governinenl. Ih- ah.) 1 ilionreil 
earnestly to establisli the e.-m.so of Prote‘-t.inti-;n. .md to 
seeiire a .safe position and regular ineoine for liie rl.-iL'v. 
The .is‘*assi nation of Murr«iy in Jannaiy, l.>70. e.m ..d ti -j 
deepest anguish and anxiety to Knox. wlio saw in tl.f ivfijt 
a national calimity. 'llie grief (.lusul by tl:iN » v‘!it. .u 1 
tlie confusion whicli f.illowed jt, so prejr.l bi*' laaltn. 

that in October (.f the .sam»i ye.-ir he )ia»l a *troke f.f 
plexy, .and though he reeo\ered Jiis .‘•peedi after a !• w- .li;, . 
he never regained his former \igour. As tlje qie ni s y,.ntv 
g;iiiied strength, the position f)f Knox bi came pr ril'ni-. II** 
was .sulijeeted to numberless annojaTiees, and an a.'>si"ai 
fired into his hou''e. He left Ediiiburgli and took tip 1..-* 
abode at »St. Andrews, still canting on by tongue. ii. and 
counsel the great work to wliidi his lib* 1 ad b- eii d'*\(>t'd. 
His health was belV. but still he preaeled. An iiilou-t- 
ing deseriptiou of hi> appear.iiiei* and in inii'T nr tlii- j.Mi'.d 
is preservi’d to its in the di iiy of Jane M inII’.* : ** He "'.i-. 
very wi*ik. I ‘‘aw* liiin. every day of hi- d'.. tiin**. l' ► Isuli** 
.and fe.ir (slowly .and eautioU''ly) with a funir.g «■! maitiek- 
about bis neck, a statle in tla* am* band, and gude. godl: * 
Hiehart B.illendeii. bis servand. InMeii np tie utln r •»xtn*. 
from tlie abbe\ to the jiaridi knk. and by the - un.* Bidiart. 
and another si la and. lilted up t.) the pul]iit. wi. n* l.^-b.*ho\.* 
to I'.-m at his first entrie ; b.»t.er he haid ii"n'* with his -^ej - 
inoiie, he was s.i aith * and tigotirou". tl it 1 •* v* i" hk to 
ding tlie pulj.it in blads and tlie out of \\. In AugU"!. 
1572. he leturned to Ldiubiiuh. ami on tn. of t! ■■ 

news of tin* ina’*" lere of St. B ntliolo'new 1.- w i- 1 

into the pulpit, wlit-iv he deii' Une.'d, in 11. •• nio^t 
jn:inni*r, “that ennd inurtleriT an.l f •K* ti.dt r. tl.i K ng t 
Franei*.” and j.r.ij.bevi. d tleit the jn.len:- nt .-f (Id. a..*i’i 
uveil.akelim. Hi.s 11*^1 j-uMie a].]ie.ii.ii:' >• i-m •nn*-.ti a 
with til'* imliietion of Law-.-ri. suh-j.ii'a ’] d K-ng'" ('■ I- 
lege, A!»eiili.-n, on JUli No\iin}K’i. 1572, elt.: wi. eh he !• - 
turned home to d;.-. An int«‘i' •‘ling acixuiil of i i>, il.o • g 
hours has been jn. "erx. d, fr.im wl.ii li it aj p'* ’.r'. i." r. t t.n. <1 
liis sln*ngth .>f mind and ehi-erlulueNs t" th'* li-t. He 
made the ai raiiTenieiits b'l* his own inl« im* nr, in.".id t; ■* 
soeiety of hiv liienit*«. di'lnered a farewdl d •!_' to 1 
session, whieli a'*seinl)U-d in his clamber, an I .-n M ialn. 
2llli N«Aembi*r. 1572, lie dad in lie si\t\--- eili Near ..f 
his age. His fuin ral wlieb took j.liee tl.*- :-'I’"wiiig Mid- 
nesday, was aitemld by an imna iim- e.-in "’n".- ol peujile. 
and wlieii the hodN’ w.is laid in the ^rne. lie l.irl of Mor- 
ton, who h.ad b. i-n newly app-'inted lie vegeiicv, pr.N 
nomuvd tie well-known ‘eulogy: -“Hie ' th a man wlio 
in his life never feaied the lae.* of mm: who hath been 
often threatened with dagge .md d.igger, but j’et liath einled 
his d;ns in jieaee and honoin." 

Knox left two soils by bis first wib*. both of whom duM 
vomig. and three danghli-rs by liis second wife. In ]Nerson 
he was rather .small in stature and wore along lv*ard. whii h 
iv.u-hod almost to liis giidle. In his home life he was 
.‘itVeetionato and kiiul, and among his friends he was a p u'al 
and pl*asant ooiiqianion. In respect of his pnblie e.iuer 
there can be no question that he was the moving spirit of 
the Reformation in Seotland. and that the form it assumed 
w as largely owing to his intluenci*. It was his lit to live 
in an age of violence and change, und his bold, strong syiiiit 
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rut^ evjual to I'vorv crisis, ami his ivsolution ami persistence [ The koala is the only species of the genus Plmscolarotos, 
never failcil. A man of strong convictions lie was intolerant ; which forms a distinct subfamily, Phascolurclinos, of the 
Lif all neutrality or imlitTciviicc, and in his denunciations he ' family Phalangistid£c. The dental formula is as follows; — 
spariNl neither queen, court, prelate, nor noble, nor did he ' 

stay to wait for the most fitting opportunity. Tt is difficult j 1-1* 0 O’ 1 1* 1 4 ~ 

in modern times, when A\e are accustomed to fiviHlom of ; 

sptveh and legavd it jis a matter of course, to estimate the The canines are very small; the molars have square 
intluenee which must have been exerted by the boldness enmns hearing four pyramidal cusps. All the feet have 
and independence of such anmii; hut wlieii we romembtT live toes. In the foio feet the pollux (thumb) and index digit 
that it was based upon, and found its response in. the e<»n- | are opposable to the three outer digits, so as to atVord a 
\ietiouof the realities of religi<m, we must ivcogm/.e that strongly prehensile action ; all the digits have strong curveil 
it was fraught with incaleulahle beiielit to Scotland ami to claws, lii the hind feet the hallux (great toe) is stout, 
tlie world. Much has been said eoneerning the narrowness, nailless, .and opposable to the rest; the second ami third 
«Vitism, and arrogance of the refoinn r, and there are toes are .slender, and united as far as t ho nails in a com- 
d.'uhtless many things in liis eaieer whielj it is ditlii ult to mon skin. There are eleven pairs of ribs. 'J’he stomacli 
difeiid; hut liis sincerity, eoiisi^tcney, and disinterested zeal has a special gland. The ciecum is very long. There aie 
aie beyond question. His seeietaiy Ihmnatyne wrote in tiistiuct eheck-pouehes. 
his diary vhen Kiinx di«\l. tliat he A\as “the light «*f Se**t KOB'OIaDS* See (loni.lNS. 
land, th«’ eoinfoji uf tlic kiik witliin the same, the iiiimir KOD'ROS. See Coi>in;.s. 

(»f godIip.e>s. and patreii and example to all the true minis- KOH-I-NOOR (^‘monntalii of light”), the name of the 

teis in pniityef life, soundness of doctiine, and kdihies^ large diamond obtained by (Jiieen Victoria from Maharajah 
in ivpro\ing A\iokcdn«"*>." CaiKle in his ** Hero-norship ’’ . Dhuloep Singh, the ruler of the Punjab, on the unuexatiou 
s.ivs. •• Ho lesembles, more than any the imulerns, an old of that eoiintry t<» HritLsh India in 1849. It is said to 
H'hnw |u-.q>]iet. The same intli-xihility. iiitoh-raiiee, rigul have ciriginally weighed 900 caiats, but being hailly cut it 
1 invw-li‘i'k!ng adl • n nee t-* (ledV truth, stem lebuke in was reduced to 279 carats. It Wiis .still further nalueeil, 
the name ef r«.«l to all that h.i'-ake trntli, an old Hehrew hy rmitling, to 18C carats, and was thus shown in the 
pi .])h»*t in the gui*'.' ,»f an Ihlinhureli iniui'*ter t»f the six- (Ireat Kxlnhitiim of 1851. In l8.')2 it was once more 
tM nth 0 ) ntury. We arc t‘> take him hir th.it, not require' naiit. atid now weighs ahout 123 carats. Its present 
1 im to he otlu 1.” \alue i** estiinatetl ;it .Ul20,6iI4. The last pr«»eess of 

^rCiie’s "Llfei.f T.'hn Kno\/* first editi.'ii, 1811. lecutling was performed hy M. Coster, of Amsterdam, in 
s. venth editioii. ; ** I l e Woiks of .h»hn Knox.” iditid the employ of Mi ssi-s;. (hmaid. and oeeiipicd several weeks, 

h\ David Liii.g. ^'x KdinhiULrli. l8lfi'-01 ; llurton’s on aeeonnt of the e.xlrejue precautions iieeesSiiry in dealing 

•’ Hi-t'i'.-y of Sv'iit’.e.. i," .Mill Mi'Ucn id s •• infiuenee of Knox , '^ith a gun of such enoimous value. See Lai*11>.vky W<nu\. 
.i’ i ti •• itti'h !!• foiii.atioM i.n Kuu'l ind, ** I.'Midon, iMh'.’l KOL'CHIS. See C«>ia ills. 

KNUTS FORD, e t< v\n of Duel md, in the county and • KOM'ORN or COMORN, a royal free town of Him- 

iM ! s K.X.r. of Clister. and 12 miles W.N.W, from traiy, on the left bank of the Danube, 48 miles N.X.W. of 
M Ii "fi' id. a’u! 219 X.W'. of London on tin* London and liuda. It is a steam-paeket station, .and has an aetive 
X 'lth-vv. st. in lladwav. 11** name is s.fid to he ilerived tr.nle in coin. wine, wood, ami fish. The celebnated wine 
liic'i Cumli* ( Kinit i tla* D.iiie, who passtd with his .army called Monostor grows in its neighbourhood. The town is 
(Vir tl.i* small hra:.' li of the Dollin, which inns mar it. fortified, ;jnd its eitadel, constructed by Corviims, and 
'rht* town is dividid into Higher Kmitsford ami Lower extended in 1895. is eonsideroil one of tlie .strongest in 
KiiUt'f'id h\ a brain h (f the river liolliii, which rises' Kurope. It w. as long unsuecessfully besieged hy tlie Aus- 
.ih-nu half a mile to the sduth, .ind. jiassing the turnpike | triaii.s in 1819, and only surrenJereil on honourable terms 
load, falls into r.itti>n Mire, 'llnie is n sjuieious county • when the struggle had ce.ased elsewhere. In the town thn 
j town-hall, ainl b.iijk, Thoiv ,ire a parish ehtirch ' inhabitants, who aie mostly Protestants, mimher altogether 

< f the l.isf I entnii, the district elinrr li of .St. Cross, reim- ' 1 1.999. It stands at the month of the Wang, 

vati.i in l>nd, ;iiid .i very putty < Imreh coiisei rated in KONG MOUNTAINS. Itetween W'' and 10^ N. lat., 
. 11 ., I a Wi-!i-yau Mi thodi-t chaj.el, built In 18fi5. • .ami 9 and 10^ W. Ion., tliere exists a high mountain 
'li.'Tr i-' a literaiy in^tituti*. l.hiarv. and l.orlii ultnral knot, in which the .lollh.i, (juoira or Xigtr, the Gambi.i. 
“'H ;,.r; . .ii.d a lolltge on tl.i* '(.ile 't Lion ami Harrow,, the Itokell. and the upper feeders of tlie Senegal t.aketheir 

in 1^74-7.v. The tjwii .liso cont.iins a well- j ri.se. Prom this .same plateau one mountain range runs 

« .iiwwi d gi.iiinn.ir ami i tl'T .s, 1 .,m,]s. Cotton, velvet, I iioi ih-ea.st, forming the w.-itershed between the liasins of 

ti. n- id. woI^ted. .11. 'I h .tther iiie the pnm ipal m.inuf.ictuies; the Xiger and the Senegal ; another takes a nortli-western 

: at tin- supplvlng of tie* wants f,f ihi- gentry in the neigh- diicetion, diviiliiig the feeiler.s of the Senegal from those of 
f ‘/jil.' Oil j.* the el.i**! ^upj'Oit of th- tiades-peoplc. The the Ci.unbia; while a third range rums neaily ea.sfc along 
, • j.’.l.itii n of the palish in l>'' 4 l w.is 48 .V.t. the pmallel of 9 " N. lat., to the iiorthvv.ard of the territurieH 

KOA LA /•//</ rt i/.i) is a inaisupi.-d .animal of tin* M.iiidingoes, the Foolnhs, and the A.shantees. To 

1 • 1' i.LM.g to the family Phalaiigistidic. or I'halangers. Thu thi.s last lange the namr} of the Kong ^louiitaiii.s lias be# ii 

h' d.i i-j an inhabitant of the sf-nth-i .istei n paits of Ans- given, fiom the word Po«f/, which in the di.alect of tho 

tj. i . 1 . '] lie bi.dy K'seijibles tliat of a ln.ar in miniature, Maiidingoes is said hy J*ark to mean .a moiint.ain. In the 

whieh eircuiijstante this mai'iipial has received tin: kingdom of Yamba the r.angu i.s said to turn south-e.ast, 

1 . of Xatiie lb ar from the col. ni^t.s, 'llic bfuly is .stout .and to teniiinate on the b.ank.s of the Niger, ije.ar the eon- 

..i.i i.ii.p.ift, wit!) a di use as]iy-gray fur, and flucnce of the Tchadda with that river. Hut of thi.s rang", 

m* -mi. j uliout 2 feet in length. 'J he 'liinh.s .are short, if it forms one continuous mass, very little* is known, 
ai. l tl.i- t.id quite rndirneiitary. The liead is .small; the Nothing defmitt* lias been .aseortained regarding its length, 
fc.ai-s :i o h late, liidilm by tuft.s uf long hair, 'i he koal.a is width, or height, though it is said many of its pctiks reach 
eiiiini j.tiy arbop al in its h.abifs. It lives generally amid the siiow’ line. 

the lofti' st bough-j of the Kue.dypti or gnm-tree.H, feeding KON'IGGRATZ, .a village in Ilohemia, near which was 
on th»* bm’.i aon tmdir .shoots.' It oeeu.sionally descends fought the famous battle of Sadowa, between the Prussians 
at iii;:ht in .‘'•arto if loot-; it-> moveinenU on the ground and Au.stri.ans, 3rd »Iuly, 186fi. See Sai>owa. 
arc sluggi.s}i. 'I'he fu/iab* carries her voung on her back KON'IGSBERG, one of the two governments into whieh 
for a considerable ptiiod. 'Jho ko.iJa i.s very fearles.s. the province of Kn.st Prussia is divided, extends along th« 
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Bnitic from the Gulf of Dant^lc to the fronticrf? of RiiRRia, and 
is bounded south by the government of Guinbiimcn and by 
Polish Prussia. Tlic coast is low and indented by two shallow 
fresh-water buys, which communicate with the Baltic each 
l)y a narrow strait towards its eastern extremity. One of 
these is railed the Kuribche -Hnff. The. other, called the 
Frisehe-IIaff, extends for 67 miles in a south-w'cst direc- 
tion from Kdnigsberg, with an average breadth of 6 miles. 
'Fho Gatt, or strait, by which it joins the Gulf of Dantzic 
at Pillau, has 12 feet depth of water, and is in breadth 
^3000 feet. In ail the rest of its length it is separatetl 
from the Baltic by the Prische-Nehrung, a narrow tongue 
of land, consisting chiefly of sandbanks. Tlie water iii the [ 
HafV is shallow, in no place more than 12 feet, especially 
ill summer, so that no large vessels can navigate it. 
Several arms of the Vistula, the Passarge, which is navi- 
gable, and many other rivers fall into the Frisehe-IIafT. ‘ 
The surface of the government is flat and suitable for 
agriculture, with some extensive forests. Wheat, rye, flax, 
hemp, (See., are the chief products, t.’attlc and sheep are 
iiii)ner<>us. 

KoNiiisni-iUJ, the e.apital of the above government, is 
situated near the mouth of llie JVegel, 78 niilfs east by 
north from Dantzie, and Iiail in l«.si a population of 
167,000. It is a fortress of tin* lirst el.i‘>s. and consists 
of three parts, called the Old T(»wn, Liibenieht, and the 
Kneiplmf, besides the royal palace and the citadel Pried- 
crieksherg, and fouiteeii sntmrhs. Tlic Old Town and 
l.ubenieht are on the north side of the river; tljo Knfiphof 
st.imls on an island formed by the Pregel. 'I lie oiigin of 
tlio city d.ates from 1265, when the Teutonic knights built 
a fortress on the height where the eastle now stand*'. 
After 13(J5 it became one of the principal eitios of the 
Hanseatic League; and here, in 1701, Pieiboiek III. of 
Brandenburg w’as crowned the tiist king of IhusKi;!, 

The town is irregulaily built, and the stiv«-ts aic gene- 
rally narrow and crooked ; but (iiiriiig the last f«*w' years 
.some better edifices ha\o been erected, lla* Prcgel is 
eros.sed by seven bridge^. Tlje most remarkabl** Imildings 
are the castle or royal palaee, ami tlie ealln-dril, in tli** 
library at taelied to whieh are .sev<'ial autograpli lett» rs of 
Luther to Catherine Bora, .\mong tlie mmi' i»»ns publie 
institutions is the miiver.sity. fnimded in loll, with whieli 
are combined two tlieol«»gieal s, minaries, «)iie Polibh and 
one Lithuanian, a library of 220,omi \.dmnes, a botanic 
ganleii, and an ohsi-natory. Then* are likrwise an <*x- 
ebange, town-house, citad»*l, and tlieatre, tlirre gymnasia, 
school of alts ami .areliiteetnre, deaf-mute ami blind 
asylums, and many »)tber eliaritablo institutions Ki»nigs- 
berg lias communication by the Pried rid isgnibcn C;mal 
with the Mcmd, by which river, the dginski Canal, and 
the DniepJT, it lias Hie advantage of a c<*mplcte interior 
navig.a1ion into Poland and I.itliuania. 'I'lie town i.s 
favoured, by its geographical position, towards the west by 
a fine harbour almost nlw.-ns free from ice, with whii b it 
is eonneetetl by water in summer, and by rail at all times. 
The harbour wanks at Pillau li.ave been greatly enlarged 
and improved in recent jeais, and ollor great facilities for 
trade. To the cast, mirtli, and .south, Kiinigsberg is con- 
nected by railway with St. Peter.sburg, Moscow, Smolensk, 
KielV, Kharkiitr, Ode.ssa, the Black Se.i, and the interhir of 
Uns.si;u It is akso on the main line from St. Petcishurg ti) 
Berlin. 'I'lio port «)f Kdiiigsherg i.s Pii.i.Air, where vessels 
from Kiinigsberg complete their freight, .and there is a line 
of railway between the two towns. Tlie depth of water in 
the intiaveiiiiig river has been considerably incrcase«l by 
<lietlging. Tlie manufactures of Kdiiigsberg consist of 
woollen doth, linen, cotton, silk, leather, tobacco, sng.ir, 
soap, starch, sealing-wax, l)eer, and spirits. Tin* e\p«>rt8 
.are, eoinposed of corn, tlax-secd, flax, hemp, oil cakes, 
feat hens, rags, liair, w’ood, zinc, iron, .and hi«ie.s. The 
4*xport trade in grain is very extensi\e, and lliorc are some 


shipbuilding yards. The imports .are chiefly lyigar, eofTee, 
spices, dyew'ood.s, tob.acco, salt, various raw materials, and 
manufactured grinds. One-half of the sea-trade is witii 
Gicat Britain. The Prussian govranini iit lias built strong 
forts to protect the h.arboui, and cxeciitod works (>1 great 
Tiiagiiitude for tlic greater couvcnii.inc and safety of vessel-.. 
Kuiiigsberg is celebrated as tlif* ‘.(•■ue of the labours of the 
philo.sophcr Kant (172 1-180 1 ). 

KONX OMPAX, f.'iinous W'lnK of wlddi the ine.an- 
ing i.s not now known. Tliey wi-ic Ibf very Miicii-nt form 
of di.sini.ssal at the close of tin* Klcmiiii.ui of the 

nucieiit Hreeks, eorre.sponding to the sacri-d ■■ I:.- i -.t 

of the M.ass. It lia.s been eon ji'cturcd tli.it wunN .nii- 

of Sanskrit origin. Certainly the htt-r did not 

know thdr meaning, for they s.ay a.s iniicli, .iltbwugli they 
uttered them or heard them with gre.at rev^-renc.* m.il .iwi*; 
the elder writers simply report tliem as holy woni -. Kon >• 
woiiM seem likely to be the S.aiiskrit ransdni. .in nbj* ct < f 
de-sire. Om i.s proliably amen, and pax is pnntha (ill 
ended), 'llie whole phr.asp is tlienfore, "You '«■ : 

de.sires, so be it, all is ended.” 

KOO'DOO (S1repitircrn.< kudii) is au exceedingly 
beautiful African .antelnjie. It i.s iiusi abiimiant in 
Southern Africa, hut extends a.s far north a.s Abyssinii. 
'Ibis magnificent animal i.s the l:irge«.t of tli** antelojif... 

It st.inds about 6 feet in height at tin* sliouhler, .aii*l 
me.asure.s upwards of 8 ft et in hiigtli. 'llie l oins .in- 
ma'.-sive .and beautifully curved into two wid-* sppridi’ig 
open spiral*., sun oun-ieil b\ .i [•loininent ri-lgc wbieh follow*, 
all their wimlings; they are .iboiit -I fe<.t l-mg, brown in 
colour, and li.ive their tips diiect'-d onlwaid*. ind upwirti*.. 
The fem.rle*. aie hornlesN. Ihe muz/Iu is bioi-l, tlie cii*. 
largi* .ind jiointed at tl.e ends, .rnd t]j<* should' rs uiuci; 
eleiatcd. It is of a browiii**h-gr.ay colcnr. and its skj, m 
are m.iiked by from spvon to ten white stiipe<. 'bhe belly 
is a p.ile silveiy blown. On tlie iic(k and withers is .i 
thin spare mane of .i Inown colour, .iiid the eliiii, thn-at. 
and lireast are furnished with siiml ir U-iig b.iirs. forming .i 
kiiul of beard, liie t.nl is reddish-blow m. of mo.ieratf 
length, and hairy. 1 lie konrioos are giogniouv. lln.y 
li\e in wood'^. g* iter.iily fr-pu ntmg ll.e boni» i f >.tr' I'lis. 
to Avhich they le.ulily l.ike when j.tiisued. llioir .'igiii!\ :* 
remaik.ible. NMi* n taken young tin* k(-j'i is e is.ly 
domesticated, 'riie lie'll ( f th-.- k.»..d..o i<; io':i h ^ iln- : 
bv the n.ativf *i. 

KOOR'IA MOOR lA i CURIA MURIA 
ISLANDS, :i group of .'ix I'lind** d ■.l.int .ib'-iit -»» ii-ih •* 
from the xmth-i istciii i o i..t of Ar.iiiii, in l.it. 17 06 ' N. 
Ion. .iii 0 ' L. 'riicv well- icdid to (lii.it Biitiin in l.‘-^ 6 J. 
llell.aneeyah. th»- l.irg- 't. is inli.ibiti-ii 1 >\ a few ti'l cru'i ii ; 
the others are very de'olate ami stcnle, 

KO'PEK, a Bnssi.iii eoppi r i-oin. worth .li-.-ut thi. i- 
cigliths of a ]Mumy. or moie exactly •.>^ of .1 \> nny. It !*« 
the one-hundredtli of a ruble. 

KORAN' or QURAN’ (.\i ib. hnr>ir. to ic.id or to 
collect, lienee tin* reading or tiling to bi- o id. --r the collec- 
tion of wiitings), the n.am-' ghiu !»y Mol .1 :in.. d lu*! tvi tlw ‘r 
.s.u‘red Iniok, eiMitaining the entire e-dli-* f mi of the revel 1 * 
tioiis of the Prophet, niid ai'o to .my p-.ition of them, tl.e 
tcim being u**ed imicb in the muik- w.»\ .is tliat of Serip- 
tiues .among (.’hiNti ni-.. B> Moli.-mmiedniis it is al-,.. 
teriiHsl Al y>>rk<in. lli«- di**Liim!n itiiMi ; .1/ Phiktr. tbo 
admonition: .If the volume; and .-If ATfuA, llie 

book, a term wliieli ciuiespoiids to oiir own Bible. In old 
English wiiier.s it is often reb-ired to as the Alkoran^ but 
the prefix -If is only the .AiMbie for the, 

Witli re.spoet to its origin orthodox Moh.ammedans beli-i.' 
it is an extract from a ^ast table whioh Manda by the tin-*’ •• 
of (lod, and on whieh are inscribed his eternal deei.-**’. 
-\s these decrees form an essential p.irt of the dbine n.iture, 
they art* also eternal and nncreateiL 'Ihey .also lvlie\o ti' it 
in the \arious ages of the world God Ik-uI been ple.isid to 
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rovi*:il liis will to ini’ii tlirou;;h tlie modium of many in- | 
}*|)irod prophets, the last of ^^hom previous to ^dohaminej j 
A\«Me Moses, Dm id, and Jesus. By these the word of Ood j 
eomiuitted to wiitiii.c, but all the books of the prophets j 
hofore Mos<’s were iittorly lost, and thon£;h the IVntateueh, , 
iho Psalms, .ind tlu* Gospols professed to give the re\el.i- ■ 
I: ".IS of Mosi's, Da\i»l, and Jesus, the books had been so j 
altered and eoriupted by Jews and Christians as to have i 
It'ioine altogether useless and misloadini:. 'I'he w'orhl | 
I'liiii; thus left without any sure f;nidanee. it pleased (Jinl 
to .j:ive another and a final revelation tlireuirh Mi*hanimed, 
la.l the Koran, written in one volume, hound in iriem silk, 
Old ornamented with heavenly oold ami pans, \\.i> si-nt \ 
tlo\Mi in eliarj^e of the aiip-1 Clabriel to the Ki\\»*si hea\eii, 
where ^lohainme«l was permitted to see it. He was not i 
I'Miuitted to take a copy of it, but in a \ niety of ^^ay«; 
portions of it were ivxeah'd to him from time to time, as 
the neeessities the mw religion leqnired them. Soin<‘- 
tiims ihi* w*'id e.aiie m a ilream or \ision of the nii:ht, or 
ii\ a tra.iu o: eC'*tt''V In ih.e daytime. Sviinetinus it was 
hy t!'<‘ “j'ok. n Word" id t! e anp 1 liabiiel. and at other tiim s 
ti <■ nh"".p' earn-' thn-n:;!! tl:e nitditaiions c f the Propln-t. 
M..vt of tl i'>e nvJations \\,iv shiit in exit nr. and a sjiiiih' ' 
e’ apter oft« n irielmies a larp- iinmlu rof tliem : hnt tlie whole J 
w 1 " ::!vtn liiiiiiiir the mission of Mohammed, no later re\el.i- . 
t’- ns beinj: ineorj^'rated in the sac i< d h-.ok-. 1 1 is bein*:: the • 

"ell of all f<'inier leiilations and the last, the «ii\ine power 
'■> pledpil f'-r its pre"i.rvation ; heue»' it will i»iiuin f«<r tlse 
;..'tiiKti''!i of m* nnalt' rid ai.vl uiu"rriiptc*d. until jn"t 
h. f.-ii- the hn.il juo._me.it. one of th.< "ians <.if whieh will he 
e sweepim; away h\ .i n iiaculous wind of ail copies. d the 
K.'.r.ui from t}.e ».iitJi. Like il.e J. \v> witli their Talmud. 

l' e Mol’.amm-.dans j.il/,* .t . .jll..et!"ii of ti.aiitlons and 
stories pn"t’.T>d ilM* [.e!',|, ntly I f th.e written l.iw. t«l!ne.l 
t' e lladls: .I'ld hke Chri'-ti ni" th. y rei'ie.-n'/.e -is auth'.tlt.i- 
i'’e t) <Mri IT , client of ilie f.ith'i"of th.irehnnh, 

:■ rm* d hy t'. . m lima, .is also any do< tiine that e-m he 
d .;ue, d hy s'.’u d re.j"o!iIiip fi<*m the"e soiiro. s, the (ff/la.-f, 

. .1 "pond.in^ "on.ewi.at to < ur own "\st«matie thcolo^ty. 

I ut th' Kt'i.'i'i i' pj. tinim ntU tl e aulln.iiiy in all m.ittcrs 
( f r-1 /on. •tl.ic'-. sMii.il life, and hnin.m learning. 

Prom the lecf r.lsof the lif. of Mohammed '""ee Mcuiam- 
'Ut d.vms'm] we t i:d that the lirst levilation was civen to 
1 im. accord''! .: to hia own account, hy a sp».akinp \oIce 
dariii_' .a j-cT'od o.‘ retiifinent spirit in .a fa\e in Mount 
ILiri near ,^^c^.l, lij.- n-.-ss.ip.' he lec.-ivcd on this oeea"i"ii 


i.s.sno of sever.al .spooinl editions, there Ls no doubt Ih.at tlio 
Koran remain.s almost exaetly the same jfr it wa.s hdt at 
(his time*. The utmost care has been taken in transeribiup 
it, and though various readings exist they are few in num- 
ber when eomjiared with those known to exist in the MSS. 
id the Hc'hrew and Christian Seriptures. 

In its piesent form it consists of 114 chapters or Sura.^^ 
the word Sura (plural Sowar) signifying row or order, as 
.a r.ank of soldii'rs or row of bricks in a hnilding. d'ln* 
first Snr.i is entitled Al /fif/Z/of, the preface or inlrodindion. 
and is a short juauT. It is so heantiful tliat it should ho 
qiudeil heie. though lie would he mueh misled who fanc ied 
tht* Avhole Koran eontinnc'd at this lofty lewd. 

“ Praise he to (lod, Lord of all worhhs, most mereifuL 
the King of Jiulgment. We worship thee, we implore thy 
help, (jiiiile tlioii onr steps in the right w.iy, even in the 
way of them tluiu hast loved; and let us not follow' tlu-m 
airaiii.st whom tlion art angry, neither them who go a.stray.’* 

This touehingly simple petition stands to the Moham- 
medans as onr own Lorifs Prayer does to onrsehes. aiul is 
as fieqiiently in tlu'ir memths. It is held in the* greatest 
veneration, and has a lju"t of epithets; it is the /ov/yc/*, tin' 
jii'it'xt, th>* treaMirt\ e'er. 

'111.* i.maiiider of tlie Suras are .'irr.ingcd .somewh.-it 
in atvoid.im-e with tluir length, the longest being fh-st. 
The}* .art‘ not mimhtn-il, hut each one has a distimilvo 
title', generally taken from .soiin' person or .subject nderred 
to in it; sneli as. tin* cow. women, thniubT, the he'.', 
smoke*, he fiowne-.i, tin* slaiielerer, eStc. Kvctv Snra 
c'xc'e’pt the ninth he'gins with the wierds, •* In the name ed 
Cioel, the' me-iciful, tin* c'e>mpas"ion:ile.” Twc*nty-nine* ejf 
tl.e-m .11.' In aeied with eme oi meeie le ttcTS of the alphabet, 
whieh .lie.' SUppo"etl to tollce'a! pliefeeUIld mv.stci ie'.S, and 
wl ie h 1 m in‘_' inti ipie*ti el by eeil lin k.ahh.distic methods pM* 
a Naii*'ty e-f m.'.anings ae'e-oi.lli.g t.> the* ingenuitv cd Ih** 
cx[M»"itoi". Otin-r aiiel minor elivPienis into sertiems and 

is. s are al"0 adojete.l, Th.* Koi.'iu is also di%idecl, regard 
le"S of Sui.is. in moie* ih.m ciin* w.iy, the^ principal bcang ii 
ili\i"ion ii.t.e^ thii ty cepuil ]».aits for the eouNeinenco of tin* 
le-.'ide is who ;ii.* cuipl.m'd ill some meesejiirs to re'.id thr.engli 
the* whe.le' Koiaii el.iilv. e-acli rcMileT ge-lling through hi" 
, thiitieih. 41)1* mm lie 1 of woiel.s in the* Ke»ran is 
and llic* iiniiibtr of letters J'JJ.Ol.a. In coimi'ction with 
tl.is it liny he* ii!*aitieine-el that the* Olel Te*st;ime*nt eont.ains 
."ifej.loO w./idsaiiel ‘J,7 n 2,D>() kttei". ainl the- Xe-w 
v.or.ls :in«l littcT.". 


f'TTll'l. : the- (■••mm* i.C'-m* Tit of the i-‘nety 'ixtli .'suri. He* 
w.i" J.imse lf lii.aiele- to wiit.*, blit fr«im t'me t> lime he re*- 
)•' it*<i the* wur-1" e^f } !•, r» M I.ilions to his fedj.jwers. anil 
I ..a- *1 t’.i' '_'r' atiT ].«'<itioa to h*- taken de^wii hy a s.ailii. in 
v-rd.*! s- 4 he 1 i,*.i" . rnployi'.i w-. re ‘■in }» a.*, ilr"t eame.* 
!'• } a.'i.l — dri* I "tr f.' e.f tl.*- I-.ive- of tlie d.it«' p.-dm, tablet.s 
..f wi store-, "trij*" .•f j.nil.ment. elri.-d skin-, .aejd "him]- 
i.-r-Maies of mulle :i" th* -i^ ae .■nmnla!* .1 they we-p* 
t'r*wn uiidatcd into n h»x. witheait any att'iupt at (-lelcr 
' r irrang' m»'nr, nn.l we le so 1* ft .at tie d- ith of the Pp-phi t. 
A r.r ift* rward" his "ii* ee r Ahn Ihl-r, llinloe: tint "'ane 
■: ti.e n.'-'t f.irnou-* pejtMsof th.- Koi.'in hael lit< n hi"! in 
ttt;*-. e . mriemdc «l one of liis ep t.irie ", ihn 41i;ilKt 
‘ >!•*.! c. !•; ce!I‘C't .'ill that eonld he* forinel writtdi. and 
• I T! it ',. • - pps, in the iii.-ni<iric .,f tho*** who had 
- -*• !.e..l To tl • V.. rels ed Moli.iinriifd. anel te» make .'i eom- 
/' t* ■-• •! f.’t’.fi.I coj'}’ of th" wh'ele. pp.rn this ue»rk, 
s/'h w. . !*.tiu-*e*l to the* keejeng of Haf-.i, one of the 
v.i io-.'.- th.* Pr* j.l . t. Cop*.' wi p- miiltiplie el for the u‘*e 
of the f .r* ii*.*,! thirtie-th }»ar ed tJec Ife-gira the 

f.'.Tiijih Otj : , * : that many of them wep* iiiijH-rfect, 

ordepii a l::i TiTi’j i.* r id iv,ct c*.j*i*s t*i le»* tnmsf riln-d, 
and eaji-M] ;,li tt *• r* -t in n-e- Pi h<* hnriie-d. In tlihs redac*- 
tion an e ff .rr w.:- m i.l* to ;;.-t rie! of the \arions readings in 
I "C, ami tee tiil up •. n * .,f tl.e gaps’lliat }..id bei-n left, .md 
tlmugli there h'i\e h . .ti .j.. .. tl**; wh.it may l>e teriin*d the 


p''p< i-t to the Jangu.age of the Kor'in it is of W’on- 
ei* iful c-leg.iiM.* and parity. ;inel it fe.nn.s tin* .standard of 
Aiahian liteiatuie. 4 he* Moli.'immcdaiis de*rl.iri‘ that no 
ii.eply human p'-n ee.ulel e \ei- write in l.tiiguage* so beauti- 
ful, ami jMijiiliiig to tlic fact that M.ihammed was an un- 
Ii-.iinc-d man, they helie\e th.it the* c‘omp.e"ition is .so evidcaitly 
mii.ic nlous a.s to be <>f it.se If a snllic ient prend cj his diviim 
mi""Ion. It is wiittc'ii in pro"«', but it is a rli}tlimic'nl pp."e*, 
and tlicii* is gcnerdly .i long-emitiniieel rli>meat the end cef 
the .si nti iKi 4 bis mc tho.l (ef writing was not in\c*nt«'il 
by Moh.'nninnI. but le* greatly impiuM-el tie* me-tliods in ii"** 
at bis time'. Seime* striking aiiel app.ip ntly true .‘<torie*.s an' 
told of tlie way in which portions of the Kornn gaini'd the 
ndmiraticiii cef eompetenl judges aincjrig the Arab", e-M*!! be- 
fore* the Pioj.be t hael iriacb* inuc'h ppegre.ss in his mission. 
4 he jndccinent of Knrcejii'an sc'hedars, ac I'lisiomc'd to a mneli 
wider extc'iit of life rature than the> ry>ntenij>orarie*.s c»f Mceham- 
iiic'd, hs less favourable, and most of tin* be'antie's of tin* 
original .aic- in tiaiisl.itiem. Some vctv c-xee-Ih-nt ver- 
.shai.s into Kngli.sh have* hec'ii pn-parc'd by British scheil.-irs, 
hut thcmgli tbe.se ii'M'al the: existcTlc'e of many pass.qgrs of 
.striking truth, forc'r*. and beauty, the l>ook ns a whole is 
VC 'ry hard P-ading. Carlyle sjn-aks of it a.s“a wc'.iri.soin«* 
eoiifu.sed jninhle, erndc*, ineoneJite*; enclless iteratiems, long- 
windc'dness.eiitaiiglc'ineiit;’* .'\ncl further, tliat **iie»thiiighnt a 
wii.'h; of duty coulci carry any Kuri^jieaii thre^ugh the Kon\ii.’*’ 
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Concerning the subject matter of tlie Koran, it includes 
Avithiii itself instruction in theology, direelioiis as to tin; 
jM-rformanee of religious and moral duties, a large number 
of national and soeial laA\s, and a s)>teni of e.schat«>logy, 
embracing the doctrine of tlic iiinnoitiilily of the soul, of 
a final resurrection and gciicial judgment, of paradise and 
of liell. ! 

The fiinilainental doctrine in the tln*ology of the Koijln j 
is tliat of the unity of God. In opposition to the idolatrous j 
<usloins and practices of tla; Arabians themselves, the ; 
alolatry or fire-worship of other nations, and the doctrine of 
the trinity among Christians, the Korun insists up<iu the 
essential unity of the Deity. It was the aim of Shdiaiii' 
med to unite the world in one religion, that wouM t.ikc*. 
the plaee of .fudaism, Christianity, and heathenism, tlie ' 
three fiirms of religion ^^ith which lie was aequaintejl ; and I 
it was upon the basis of ii belief in one God, eternal, in | 
visible, and almighty, that he proposetl to found liis own j 
system. Ihe c<jneeptioii of God in the Korun, howe\ir. < 
ditrei>> in many iin|)ortant respects from the conception of : 
the best of the Hebrew teachers, and it lacks also many of 
the attributes levealed in Christianity. The Mohamiiudan j 
doetors lia\e reekoned up ninety nine holy names of (Jod in 1 
the Koran, but among them all tlieie is not one which i 
e<irresj)niuls to the ‘‘Our Fatlu'r'* of Clni.-.t, and the I 
thoughts and emotions called into being hv l!n> nanie ba\e j 
little or no ]ilace in the teachings of the Koian. The ' 
thoughts wliieh among the am ieiit Giec'ks led to the coii- 
n jiliiin of ail all-powerful, all-«'mhiaeine fate, whiih in the 
di_v> <»f the fathers led to tlu’ predestination (»f Augustine, 
wIikIi in the time of the Keforniati<Mi found expiessioii in 
the sNsteni of Cahiiiisin, and wtiidi are olheiwi*-e kiiowm 
as tloetriiu-s of neeesslty, are in tie* Koran ha'«‘d np*ui 
tlie diNiiie nature, and all things ;iiv foredetermiiud and 
li.ippt n by the direct Avill of God. 

'iiio chief leliglous diitleh eiifoici d hy it aie pra}er, alm*- 
Ldviiig, fasting, the practice of ImmIiIv washing or ].uritica- 
tion, ainl the pilgrimagi’ to Muc.i, which is expn'Ndy and 
repeati'dly eoinmaiided. It contains man\ injmutiou'* .lUo 
as to the obM‘r>anee of mor.d duti« 


most Christian nations tliis iniquity was defended and re- 
tained until within a xeiy recent period. The duty of 
making war upon mlbehe^els is repeated in many pa^'-age-, 
of the Koran, and to must be sc'Ciibui rnueh of th<! 
early success of MoliammMlani''in. The nwanl of para- 
dise is again and again a^-Mind to all wlio fall in battk* 
against the unbeliever, .and that tin- inc'^sagi; has not lost all 
its old power the events whit li •iciurrul in the Soudan in 
l>^«3-85 bear wit nes.«!. This elfiient in tie- Koian still 
inspires a fanatical fi-ellng of liatnd .iiA n.ntniipt a'^^Min^L 
tlio.se of other religions, and so long a*' tie- iiijuiu lioc.'j of 
the forty-seventh Sui.i, “ \Vlien yi-eneonntn tli<‘ uni.' li- v j . 
of the Korun strike (iff thdr Le.id.'*. until liisc m uh- i 
great slaughter aiiioii-g them, and hind tlidu m h'-nd-.” ui' 
that of the forty-eighth Sura, ‘* Ye ‘‘h.ill be e.dl'd foitli 
again-st a mighty ami a wailike n;ilion ; v.- .!! li.-ijt, 

again.st thnn or tlay shall ja-ofi'-^s Dl.iin. ' wiin ii . ny 
similar pa'“*age.s, are aecfpted as diviie-lv iii'-pmd i.e. 
iiiamD, so long will tlu-re exi-^t th*- d.-mgi r of <mtl«iLal.- .if 
fanatical zeal and of honihl'- m.i''->.iere‘i. 

The le;i(liii'g id'-as iiu huh il in 3h»i.ammi d.-ni i vrliatol-.^^y 
have already het-n refi rred to. 'Ihe desciiptioii'^ of p .i t- 
•lisC given ill the Korun aie evidently inttntionally d.r< < d 
to excite the faii.'itieal ze:il of the followeis of the Pioj.i..-’. 
Rep'-'C, sh.-ide. luxury, and tin* unlimiti.l indiiL' u. •• ..f 
tht* bodily appctiti-.s an* all held out as the i.w.iiti, <ri 
the faithful ; while (,ii the otlwr liaml tin- t-aiienl^of tl. * 
dammd are desenbd’ in a m iiiii' r whicli umind- us *.1 th-* 
im-diieval monki''h w.iliujs oii lie- *'i’iie subjt et. l-o. 
sim)ke, boiling water, f'.ulin -v. errupt:"'!, iiul th-* m.ili' ’-iu ^ 
t<»rtunng of evil ^pnits an* all di*pi'tul iii th'* ii.'.'t * - 

ou.s niaiiner. and tla* ir.’-. ly lau.-ed i-' n- 

forever. Ily orth<Mlo\ M.»h..iijiim d.iii^ a ii"i ti in** of pm- 
g.doi v has Ijhii fi.iiiiulalMl. and it obtain? g* m :.,1 .im « pt- 
ame s»> far as il .-ith-et*' all tru** htlavtis. hat tin d 'ctiiii- 

iiot dhcetly t lUitht in t*ie 

In conelu'ioii. it m.iv he r.ii-Livol thit tlo i»ook *v»:- 
wiittin has Utii n i-eivi d with mor *- m m imI'-.ii .■'•al I'S..: 
th.m tlie Ivuaii. In ‘-••n,'- of tl •* iiio' jv*- \v«- ii,.* 
(.t)Mj\»d. it n .id tliH UL'ii «viiv d.iv. a. d -en.- oi :1 . 


'1 lie laws eoiit.iiiK d in the K'ufm S( ein to have heeii pi.e j Mohammedan d'..-t"rs .-ui .-ai'i to l..iv.- _• .n. t.ao , i. :: 
mnlgated from tiiiii* to turn* as tla* follow* 1 - of thel’roplMt 'in tinir stmhes tiui--. ’C' * ’.n i/ n in-'.* i ■ . 

iMluireil Jiis decision. They regulate the punhinm nt*' for able L.ive he. ii wiitt'ii iipo i ir, a'l'i :r i' s .id t;. it !.. 
the niuie heinous eiimes, such as murdt r, tin ft, adult. r\ , library at 'I’ripoli at ..n*- time ..lone in. ’.nl' .1 1’-. 

i>ic., and deal also with many iiiimu’ oth nei’s. Jd.dati v is .smteiK'S aie m^'Ciihul ..s i.i n.iii!. i.t^ n; . n the w .• 

slioiigly coiuleuimd; hiihery. ir.miMing, and slamler an* pahuas. ar<* ]»l.Ui.i i*pou tl..- l.-a.’-i" vt t! -■ .r.-. \. 
»-\pies.sly forbidden, aiul the m-i-essity for hoiusty and weapon'' of wai. su’.tt li'ij-'. aioi wh. r.v.i th. v . i b.- 

general uprightness is iiisisteil on with iiuiiy repetition'*, phictdwith hoiioiii. Costly v -.iir.iu s are pi* pa:. .1 th-* 

J. ike the Hebrew tiiTiptiiies the Koran oiit.iins regnUti-ais . we.dthy. .-.h.i .ue oin.mur.tMi w.rli ...v.i" .i!::* -.- 


:is t.) f.»o.h and it forbids the u**.* .'f Moo.l, the tle«ih ..f 
swim*, or that of animals which have dud of themselve'*. 
'I'he use of wine is foi hidden, the Prophet declaring in the 
second Siira that although it lias some things useful to 
man the h:inn it doe.s is gie.it.-r th.-m the g.Kul; while in 
the fifth .Siir.-i hespi-aksof it as an ah.Mnination .»f the work 
of Satan. Tie* <-ivil lavv.s (tf the Koian lebte to the divi- 
sion of pr.-ipcily h_\ III. ans .if wills, ami ngnl.ite its di'*tri- 
hlltioil where no will li.is heeil m.lde, tin* lights of widows 
and orphans being piotect..!. True b.-li.-ver.s aie warmxl 
again.st the sin of coM-toM*'m ss, ami U‘*ury is f.n’bulden. 

The im.*.t sorioiis dt-hets .d the hgal portion of th.- 
Koiaii in tlie eye.s of Christians are those wliieh rcguhile 
til.* uiii.Mi of the sexes, wliieh deline the rehiti.»ns ]K twei-n 
.Mohamineil.ms ;uul tlm.se .if other religions, and tiu* suppoit 
it givi-s to sl.iveiy. It iniisl he ivim-nihered, however, tli.it 
Mohammed haiiid polyg;miy prcv.uling without liiiiitalion 
when lie cointneiieed Ins inhesion, with the praetice .d 
jilinost unrestrained ]K>wer of di\on-o upon the part of the 
hnshaml, and that the influeiiee of the Koran was in the 
din-eti.iii (d restiaiiit and regulation in both resiw-il". 
M:iverv, too, was als.» .slinost universally prevalent at that 
time; and il i.s well to remember th.it .vcn .anmngthe fo..-- 


vvitli g'.hi .iml ii-w. !■*. No pious M.ih.imine.l ri w.iule. i ol.l 
.1 copy luwer tbm h'.s w.ii^t. or t.-mli oil.- w.tli uuw 'ia-.l 
h.irnD. An iiijum-iion waiuiiig .lil win. aie uj.C.. .m r.. i to 
touch it is gi-ui-r.illy w lit tin up.-Hi llie .ii.d re- 

spect for it m.ik.'s M.ilxanni. d.iiis uuwilhuL to s..*a lopv 
in the hands of .m unbiliivei. Ih A this .xti- .e m-u. - ra- 
tion is a serious b.iiiier in tlie ]',:ii .*! ]ii >g:..'s luust be 
: . If-i V idi nt. lb. ivilsof polyjtuii .,:ul ‘*10. »e are i. ivv 
ile.ulv p.-rii’i\«d by Cluisiim u.iti. n**. bur iJ i'- iii:pO'.*,ible 
tocouvino* Mobaium. d.i’.is of tl.. m wlaie tb. y regard as 
s.ieie.i and iul dhble tl;.* Koiau, wlucli s .m tioiis both. Not* 
c:ui the . xt lusive cl.hins of 3 I.-h.iiiiir.ed.imsm ho given up 
ill the f;uc of the yo- live l..ubii)g of tlie s.ime book np.in 
the .suhj.-.’t. At tl.i- '•i'l-etime it would be limvasi. liable 
to ov.rlimk the f.ut. tl it in its tc.iihim; eonci-rning th.‘ 
iiiiitv, spirituality, m-ii. 'ty. and provid.-iice of God, its in- 
cuKatiun of the necis.,itv of oh.'dieiice to duty, of kimlness, 
ami of charity, ami 111 its pointing to a future life ami tVi..l 
judgment, it exercises an iininense iiitluenco for gO'>d i.i- a 
the lives vd millious of m.’iu Much true piity, both in :!;•■ 
p;i.st and prisent, has fovuul support from the tc:ubi..^' of 
tlie Koran. 

* The Koran li.is hem tiaiishitid into nu-st Europe.in and 
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Oriental niul nuineroiis critical editions with 

ii>inintuts aiul iiutrs have been published. Of EiifXlisli 
editions the best known is that of Sale (first edition, 
which is constantly reprinted ; a later translation, ha\ iiiix the 
merits i)f a finer Ei\i;lish style as well as a ck»s,.r ailherence 
t.* the orijiinal, was published in ISSO. Its anth.u- was 
rrefe>>or h. H. rainier, whoso friendship with Arah.s and 
nniivalled kni'wled«;e of Eastern toni^nes, top'ther with an 
adventurous and courageous disposition, led the English 
eminent to make use of him in I in* Egyptian campaign 
"f hoping by his means to niii over the sheikhs. 

I I’lnppily the endeavour cost Palmer his life. It foims 
yelumes vi. and ix. of the “ Sacred Rooks of the East,” 
isNU^■^i at Oxford under the editorship of Professor Max 
Muller. 

KORDOFAN; or KORDUFAN, a country lying to 
the south of Nubia, in ('entral Africa, formerly a depen- 
dency of Senn.iar, since 1^2n a proxince of Eg\pt, between 
lat. 1‘2- 21' .ind 15 is' N.. Jon. 21’ di' to‘27" 37' Ih 
riie 1* ihr-el-Abiad (M liile NiIlm ti.iv rscs the south-eastern 
pan of the country, which conni.Nts of an .assemblage of 
sextr.il sumH oa<e^, Jividod fiom Part nr by vast desert 
Tl'.*' {'■ •jiutation is c.-mposed chietiy (-i negri»es, who devote 
:h.'n-el\es to agi-ienltnre. 'Iho rest of the inhahit.atits aie 
soii.t'is from Pon,:.»!i. who are merchants :md fre*juent 
th'- cai avail ionics, an l Ai.ihs, in general w.auder from 
place to place in the iiescit'^. (inid vinsl and iron ore .ire 
lound ; the litlii* is xx.nk' d. On thf o.iscs the principal 
• >bio. *> of oult'xati'.in an miiiti, •-.■''•amnni, .and «ome wh.e.at 
.ind b.ail v. Ihe si.;i ix j...oul'\r!y adajjtod to the culliva- 
t 'n *: i!.e first aaicl»', xxi.id'. »s the staple food of the 
yountry. il.e wf iltii of the Ai ib tiibcs consists of their 
floral's. I ittlc, .and c.nne!", uincli htt'-r are Imt on hire. 

I I'.o ii- !■< n iv ::r liirnlx r> of tattle, sheep, and go.Us. j 
Am -iij tl.f '.\;M .ini'iials ,ire i’!<'ph.int'', giraiVc''. and ante- ! 
. pi'x. j j,'x d''trict xxas ‘ii-t ina<b‘ known in Europe h\ 
ilr.'wi,.-. .^’ix..rx wa- .i? , IMud in l':<.‘i7. 

‘-r /’^ ti.o chl' f town, consists uf scxeral 

..lai;. s ,f wwui hull SI X, co\»a\d with straw, clusteriMl 
tcgiil'..«r in an t-isix. ft ^^a^, in his attenijU to rcsrue the 
1 gyptMt: 'j.iir.sf.n at LI 0!»eid that Hicks P.isha and his 
army were completely annihilated b\ the forers of the 
Madhi in See Soi i»\n. 

ROR'NER. THEODOR, a cl.br.t. d (i* rin.in j»atiiot 
,n«i ]>-t. w.js b'-rn .u DiiMhai. 'Jdid .‘stjjtemln-r. 17t«I.of 

: •'sj>4 CM'*!, j.ino’s, J'l;,. jJ,!), y.s of his h**a]th picviuted 

•.n_\ L'l* iT aj.j.l.i .i!:**!. to st-jily; but .jx h»- glow, Initli his 
::ili -I . 1 . -i !' «iy -j.imeil stii-ngth. and l e .s!i.,w«'«| an culv 
inci • ii,. t. J ’-t..ry, rn itii. M. .md }*h\-iiMl seii-jici". 
H'- w.-nt t.> tl;«' uii:\i'r-itii‘s .,f L4ip/ig, lloihn. ami N’inina, 
j.e l.ibound much .at i>oeticrd eonipoxitjfin. T\\i» 
t. •• Ilr.iut ( lie* .ujil ** lierUnine lloinino" 

rii;.-<;re*'n Durnino). w.-n* jut. d at Viimiia in 1«12. and 
'.g with Mice-* WM- f. lliwo.l hy iitbei-. of whidj 
/.rny ’ and '* Ro'-airiurid*' " (tlu* Engli-l) I'.hir Ros.iinond^. 
tw.i traj. jlies, w'ere woiks aiming at a Ifigh ch.uader. 

i h‘* i vents (,f the xear ISltl ni n!*- a d» « p improv-iim on 
K' -rier. In-jf'red hy patriolk’ z* il Ik* joiiu'd :i volniitoi r 
i ’.-jn in th** c.iu-o of Prii'^sia agaln-t the Fren«‘h. He was 
i-i by two .sabre ruts at tbe battle of Kitzed, and in 
i *< fpi<iit battle, 2^3th August, he xvas killed by a shot, 

■ 1 '>■ 111*11 by his eomrades at tla* foot of an oak on tlie 
. . i fi'im Lubelow to iJreikrug. 

A- Korier w.as scarcely twenty two y*ar.s of age at the 
tin *■ of his rl'.ith, his wiirk'j, which are, ratlnT numerous, 
mU't Ik* jutlg‘*i with lenity. His fain** chiefly re.sts on a 
collef t.on *d l_\r.**;d piece.x erdled Leier und Schwert” (Lyre 
and Sword I. i.i Jiiy of which W‘-re written in the camp. His 
hajjpi*'st itl'irt of iinagination isth** “.Schwert Lied " (Sword 
Song), in wl.uli the swonl U-cornes a i>erson and .addrc.shfs 
its 'iwner — a j.:*c.* wlijih l.as Wu trandaU-d (not very 
closely) by Lf)i<l F. L. Hower. 


Numerous editions li.ave been publi.slied of his w’orks, tlio 
first being th.at of Streckfn.ss (one vol. Ilerru, 1834). Tlii.s 
li.is Iwen several times re-issued, and tlie edition published 
in 1879 ineluded a brief memoir of his life, selections from 
liis letters, and some Kngli.sh translations of his poems. 
A liftyof the poet, written hy his fatlier, lias Wn translated 
into English, and published with selections from his po**ms, 
&c., by 0. F. Richa rdson (two vols. Ixmdon, 1827). 

KOSCIUS KO, THADDEUS, an illustrious Polish 
patriot, was born in 1748 of an ancient and noble, but not 
wealtliy family of Lithuania. He went to America with 
T^ifayette, and .served under IVashington in the >Var of 
liidcpeiideueo. In 1788 he returned to Poland, and in 178'.* 
w.as appuinteil m.ajor-general in the army. In tlie war with 
Russia in 17t>l-l»2 he .servinl with di.stinction under Ponia- 
toxvski, but on the submission of King Stanislaus hi* resigni'd 
his position in the army and ivtired to Gernianv. In April. 
1794, the Polish insiiiTeetion broke out, .and Kosciusko, 
reliiriiing. was placed at the head of the national forees 
with the title of gener.al .and the powers of dictator. He 
at onee marclied ag.ainsl the Russian forces, att.iek^-d them 
though his own army wa.s greatly inferior in numbers, and 
g.iined the xictory of Raclawiee. Hy a series nf skilful 
m«wement*i, and a stubborn defence of Warsaw, he con- 
tiixed to keej) the uiiili'd Rns.-iaii and Prussian armies at 
Kay for Mane months, hut in the end their enormous mnniM-is 
pr»*vailed. and on lOtli October, 1704, be xvas eoinpleti-]y 
defeated at Mae-iexxiee. Fighting desperately, he \x.is 
severely w.mnded aiul taken a jaisoner by the Rus^ian-. 
Within a iinaith from his f.ill Poland was completely snl»- 
dnt‘d. He remainotl in ciaiiinement At St. Peterslmrg until 
the deathof ratharine 1 1., xvlien tlie Emjxeror Paul 1. rest«>rcil 
him t«) lihiaty aii.l conferred uj)<ai him an estate. In 1707 
hexi-ited the I’niled Stales .-ind reeeix’ed a grant fromCai- 
giv-s for his sirxiees; and returning to France he took U|» 
his rexidfiiM* at F«a»t.iinehle.au, devoting hiinsi If to agrieiil- 
turaJ ]ausuils. In I8l5 he retired to Switzerland, intend- 
, ing to spnul there the evening of his days, hut an aceidentstl 
f.ill from his horse caused his de.alh I7th October, I si 7. 
Hi*- r»*m:iins were ri'inoved to Crae<*xv hy laaler of Alex.iuder, 
.and w'ere pl.ieed in the vault. x when* fio the hodi<‘s of the 
kings of Poland. 

An able st»ldier, and an ujaight, ze.alnus, and unselfish 
7 )atriot. hi< name will ever he rememhered xxitli honour hy 
Ids Oonntrxmen. His biography has been wmitten hy F’al- 
ken.stein (Leij)/.ig, ls27 ; si eond edition, 1884), Cho<l/.ko 
(P.aris, ls37), .and P.as/.koxx>ki (^ls72). (Soo also “La 
Pologiie M.irtyr,*’ hy .Tides .Miehelet, Paris, I8(i3.) 

KOSSUTH, LOUIS, the le.tder of tin* Hungarian 
rexolutiun in 1818. w.i.s horn on the 27th ,\pril, Isnfi, at 
Moiiuk, in the district uf /.emplin. His father xxas of 
noble birth, hut not afllnont, and act**d as procur.ator- 
liscal to IJ.aron \>espy. 'Ihe h.aron took charge of the 
ediie.ation of the young Louis and .sent him to college, 
where he .sh«>xved more th.an the usual impetuosity of eliar- 
aelcr. He rcsolxod to folloxv the profession of his father, 
an«l .after a short privaite engagement xvcrit to IV.sth in the 
year 18:11. Here he hcc.ame veprescnt.ative of a m.agiiate 
ill the di**t at Presshurg, and xvas so far launch' d on public 
life; hut Ids first essay, like that of some other endnent 
men, xvas not successful. Not disheartened, lie tinned to 
the jjre*>s.astl)e exponent of national opinion,. and eommeiiccil 
a lithografihcd journal, which g.axe uii .aeeoimt of the pro- 
ceedings of the diet, 'rids journal xv.as .sinm prohibited by 
the authoritie.s, but inean.s were found to circulate, infoniiii- 
tion, and to establish a system of correspondence that 
grew into national importance. Again the authorities in- 
terfered, and Kossnth in reply stated Hint then* was no 
cen.Hrjrship in Hungary, and sought tlio protection of the 
municipal council of Pesth. He was .arrested, and with 
some others condemned to four years’ imprisonment. In 
the year 1840, however, the elections were f.avourahle to 
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the popular party, and a powerful opposition claimed jus- 
tice for tho political prisoners. A ^jencM-al aninesty was 
tl]C result, and Kossuth was set at liberty. He now mar- 
ried, and undertook the direction of the Pe»th Journal^ 
which commenced on tho 2iid .laimary, 1841, with sixty 
subscribers. Two months later it had a circulation of 6000. 
Three years and a half were spent in connection with this 
journal, when, on account of circumstances relating to the 
proprietary, Kossuth withdrew ; and after ineffectual 
attempts to found another paper, devoted himself to the 
establishment of national societies. Count Casiinir Hathy- 
any was the president of tho first society, which, in the 
.autumn of 1846, contained about 154 members, represent- 
ing the various parts of Hungary. In 18 17, wlicn the new 
elections were to take place, the national party resolved to 
return Kossuth for Pcsth; and so strong w.os the hold that 
his principles had obtained, that he was elected by nearly 
30oi) votes against 1300. The French revolution of 1818 
sent a wave of turmoil over the greater part of Knrope. 
In March, 1818, Kossuth moved that the appointment of 
a Hungarian ministry should be demanded. The proposal 
was carried by acclamation, and he took his departure for 
Vienna, accompanied by Count Bathyany, to lay the pro- 
ject before the emperor. On the 16th March tho Hun- 
garians ])rocc(‘ded to the palace and delivered to the 
emperor the address of the nation. Tho demand was 
granted, ami Count Bathyany was selected as the first 
jjresidcnt. At this period there was no intention of sep- 
arating from Austria, or of imjmgning the imperial 
government. But as history lias to<» often shown, the 
Austrian government could not or would not honestly 
fulfil its stipulations, and the Hungarian inovcment soon 
took a wider range. The facts have been much disputed ; 
hut oven after this period — namely, at the end of March 
and beginning of April — it is indisputable that Kossuth 
was seeking by means constitutional, according t«) the 
fnnduineiital laws of Hungary, the political refonii <»f his 
country. 

Now, however, came the crisis. On the motion of Kos- 
suth it was carried in the «liet that e<piality of civil rights 
and public burdens slionld be established for all cla-sses 
without distinction. The Hungarian imhilily generally 
entered into the new movement, and renounced their right 
to corbain lands occupieil by the peasants, so that 300,U()0 
peasant families fouinl themselves in pos.session of from 30 
to 60 acres of land each. Tlie electoral hullVage was ex- 
tended to every eitir.en jwssessing £10 of income or £10 
of heritable propeity, to every graduate of the iiniverMties, 
and to every workman employing an apprentice. After 
an attempt on the pait of Vienna to evade tlieso reforms 
they were eonfinned by the emperor, who went to Pressburg 
in person to givo his sanction to them, 11th April, 1818, 
and they thus became statute of the realm. Troubles, 
however, W(*re soon introduced by the Croats, instigated by 
tho .agitator Jellacbicli, and a rcNolution was tlie conse- 
quence. Jellachich took advantage of the prejudices of 
the Croats, and persuaded them to adhere to .\nstri:i 
rather than Hungary. Hungarians were murdered without 
legal remedy, and general eoufusion was tho result. Kos- 
Mdh now started a new journal, the Kossuth Gazette, He 
was not even yet a revolutionist. But Austria threw off 
tho mask, and in .Tune, 1818, openly took the side of the 
Uroats. The defenders of tho country were now organ- 
ized with extraordinary rapidity, and a severe battle w;rs 
fought with Jellachich. Tho secoiul revolution of Vienna 
broke out in October, and Kossuth directed tho march 
of tho army on Vienna. Then followed the battle of 
Nchwochat, W'liieh compelled tho Hungari.'ins to retire. 
Windischgratz, the Austrian general, entered Hungary, and 
commenced a system of wholesale murder. Kossuth and 
tho diet had retired to Dchrecziii, and there tlicy deelariHl 
the country in danger. Volunteers come from .all ijuarters 
VOL. VIII. 


engaged to serve “till after the victory.” A new army 
sprang as it w-en* out of the earth, and tho old Polish 
general, Henry Donibiiiski, was placed at its head, with 
Klapka and llcpussy as generals of division. We need not 
pursue the military details ; suffice it to say that Austria 
called in the aid of Knssia, that the Hungiirians renounced 
all allegiance to the Austrian emperor, ar.d pionouriced the 
house of Hapsburg dethroned. Kosvuth was then by 
acclamation nominated Governor of Hungary. A “ De- 
claration of Independence ” was «lra\vn up anil signed, and 
Kossuth in tho name of his country ma«h- appeal to France 
and England. The Russian army delcnniiifd the fate nf 
Hungary, but not until heroism of the lJlL'lle^t ..rdcr was 
displayed by tlie revolutionists. 

The politicfd career of Kossuth may he s.ii.l to have 
terminated .at this point. He had no otiur C'lur-* than t'j 
leave Hungary, which he did by crot-si-ig into Toik. y. JP* 
was first detained at Widdiri, then at .Sliumla, then nt 
Kiitaija, where he was joined by Madame Kossuth and l-is 
two sons in February, 185th In the follow iiig year, tbanks 
to the influence of England and the United States, he was 
able to reach England, and disembarked at Southampton 
on the 17th October. In 18.51 Kossuth went to Arn'-rica 
in the Lope of enlisting the western republic in the cans.- 
of Hungary, but met with no success. Jlc returned to 
r.ngland. and honourably employed his gieat tahoits in 
gi\ing public lectures. At the breaking « nt of the Ifalian 
war the ex-governoi anticipated that Hung iry might also 
be indneed to move, and entered into s>.me negotiations 
with the Emperor of the French on that subjert. lu ls66 
he issued a stirring address to his couiitr\uien, urging the 
rejection of tlje concessions proposed hy Fi .inei*, .Toseph. 
In 1867 he was chosen deputy for W.iitz« n, hut tlid not 
accept the offiee. Since iSilg he has lived mainly at Turin 
in strict seclusion. In November. 1870. the Hungarian 
Chamber of Deputies ])assed an Art dee!. ning any native 
of Hungary who vnlmit.irily resided abro.id for ten years 
consecutively .should lose liis civil rights. Tlie m» asure 
believed to Imm* been mainly dircited against Kos>uth. 
He ha.s been latteily engaged in writing his mem -irs, the 
la.st volnme of which appeared in 188g. 

KOT ZEBUE. AUGUST FRIEDRICH FERDI- 
HAND VON. a ('. eriiiiin author, poet, and iiraimiti>t. w is 
Ixirn 3rd May. 1761. at Wuinar. He was , d.iuwti d f r the 
legal profo.ssji.u, bill aft.-r b**ing admiit'-d an aihoiMt** he 
w'cnt to Rus^i;^, \\ h. re Ije became dii-if n* i-f tlie tb rman 
theatre at St. IV tersburg. He aflerw ods lived.it Vienna. 
Berlin, Weim.ar, and at Mannheim. In .uMiiiiin to a busn 
literary life he took an iinporlanl put in piihlie .affiirs. 
and being an avowed « nmiiy of all liher.il idea.s ;ind iIl^titu- 
tion.s he wa.s iMnphweii hy the Rus.sj.iu govtrument to for- 
ward their interests in Germany. This causi.l him to be 
detested as a RiisNjjm spy and an i in my to 1 lurty. and on 
23rd March, iSl'.ha theologieal student. n iined Iv.-irl Ludwig 
S.md, stabbed him to the lieart in his own Iii Um' .at Mann- 
heim. Kotzebue wrote a history of the Germ.m Kmjiire, a 
bi>tory of Prussia, and besides othi r w.>ihs no les^ than 
ninety-eight dram.atir pieces, mar.\ of \v!:ich enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity. As .a dnmitist he posNe.ss,.>d a n'- 
ni.ark.able knowledge of the sl.ige, and his plays displ.iy 
keen observation and much eommand of liveb and sprightly 
di:ih»gue. His life was written by Ur.imi'r in 181i), and 
by During in ls30 ; and eolhetid editions of hi.s works 
were publi^hed in twenty-eight voK. at Leipzig (1797— 
1823), in forty- four voN. (l827-2'J\ and in forty vols. 
(1810-41). 

KOU'MISS. tlie name given to .a Leverage long in 
u.so in Rii.s.sian Tartary, and made by tho fermentation of 
mare’s milk. It has been recently introduced pretty 
largely into medicinal use in this country, and is .said to 
li.ive great nutritive v.alue in some eases of debility, as it 
e.in often be digested when ordimirv milk cannot. It is 
15 
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usually luado by fermenting ordinary cow’s milk, with fho known and played during the latter part of tho eighteenth' 
addition of a little sugar. It is bottled before the fer- century, and several desciiptivc essays, were published 
mentation has ceased, and is thus rendered effervescent, between 1780 and 1804. In 1824 a valuable code (>f 
It contains lactic acivl and a small amount of alcohol. rules, elaborated by Herr DoinUnenrath von Keisswitz, 

KOUS'SO or COS'SO is an anthelmintic, coiisihting of was published hy his son, and these imiy he said to form, 
the dried llowersaiid tops of an Ahysslniaii plant, llayvnia tho basis of subsequent works, though tlio developments of 
(iht/sfiHica. The traveller Rrucc observed the use made of niodern w.-irfaro have mndo numerous additions necessary, 
the plant by the Ab^^^inians, and published a tigure of it. In 1872 Captain Bai'ing of the Royal Artillery, better 
It destroys both kinds of tapeworm (^Tania solhim and I known since as Sir Evelyn Baring, translated and published 
Jinthriociphalus latus\ but a purgative is necessary as 1 for the usi^ of the British army tho Kriegsspiel of You 
well for expulsion. The tree is a native of the table-land { Tschisehwitz, and since tho publication of this work tho 
of Abyssinia, at an elevation of from oOOO to 8U00 feet. * game has enjoyed a limited amount of popularity amf»ng 
It grows to from 20 to 50 feet high, with ]iiimate leaves j military otticers in England. Tho game, which is one of 
and very numerous small yellowish dowers. It belongs to ■ almost pun* skill, is played by means of large-scale inap.s, 
the order R(>SAi.'i:-r.. i generally G inches to the mile, three copies of which aro 

KRA'AL. In the southern pm’t of Afiiea, among the rciiuirod* taic for each of tho opposing players, and one for 
llotttntots. :i eoll.'otion of Imts. ' ! tho umpire. The soldiers are represeiiteil by small iiu-tnl 

KRAK'EN (^(lerinan), a name applied to a fahnlous ! hh»ckseast to scale, and representing by variatioiu>f pattern 
ocoiUi nn ►lister or st'a-serpeiit of enormous si/.e. It is ! respeetixely cavalry, artillery, engineers, and infantry. At 
di.serihed in sevtinl old xxurks on n.itiiral history, but it is | the outset certain “general ideas” arc given out by tlio 
pvirclv a crcvituii* of tile imagination. Among the earlier ' umpire, or a “special idea” towards xvliich the combatants 
p nins of Tiiniysi n tlieie is one entitled “ The Kiakeii.*’ are to xxork is agieeil upon, and the player-s then adxanco 
KRAKO'VIAK (.Fr. a Polish dame, their forces in turn, in accordmice with the rules of tho 

NO called, from the x\ell-kno\xn Poli>h toxvn of Cracow, game. Each player at the outset of the inana*nvres sees 
Manv coupk" d inee it, in long ri)xx*' like tho English but hi.s oxxn force, but as the cax airy scouts mox'i* foixxard 
coimtrv-ilaiui'. 11. e d:im’ers .sing and .‘.lumt, and the the umpire announces to each side the information they 
.NCeiio um " to a great pitch i f I'.xeitenient ; the nu'ii strik- nuy he supposed t<> have gaineil, and this is ri'produced 
ing their t-'g» ll;er to make a sliarjdy cracking ae- ■ upon the map of tlu ir own commander. In accordanco 

companiim :it of the same stxle of eilcet as that of tli<‘ xxith this infonnatiuii the bulk of the force is moxed for- 
Sp.miNh ca '•tanas, pl.iU N of im tal b« mg 1<1 into th*‘ bootn >\ard to attack or defend, and xxhni the troops are Mip- 
for thiN jjuipi"*'. Pa.iiiv llNNl. r xxmn ^'ly f.unous about • postd to be aitually in eolli-ioii it becomes the duty of tho 
1810 ill tliiN daiio ,'.r tlm Op* ra Hon-e. * | um]»ire to give a sketch of the xvliole of tho procif'dings, 

KRAN, an Ai.tb’.m tain for a laige &uin of moiKy. i ami decide as to xxliich side is entitled to the victory. It 
Th’* true amount oi a kian piaNtn ’ is exideiit, therefore, that both the instructional value of 

KRE'ASOTE. S. e the game and its infi reNt dejM*ml upon the genius of tho 

KREATIN, KBEATININ. The mj.e <‘oiitain.s a umpire, and this ivpre.seiit.s one of the chief difficulties in 
certain anv'iint. li-iug t" ii- ai lx a grainiue In the txxeiily-four the way of iN aih>ptioii, for it is found that good uinpires aro 
ia.'urs, of a .'•ub-'ram.'. ( .ill* d kreatiiiiii, an oxidized form into m.t easy to find. As the element of clmiiee enters into ,*lll 
xvhieh ki'.itin » a'*.U* paNNi«s. Thi> latter is one of tliechhf waifare it is repn seiited in the gone by :i throw of tho 
c«n,'*l/.U'.nt.s (f tl.e y;.»'s of the iiiii'i ular tissue. It be- j liice, but .as far as posNible the lesult is made to depend 
longs to the T'i:i j_i"np, and it.s fainnla is • upon the .skill «<f the pl;iyer.<. 

It Is exid. nlJy «.ne of tlje ]aimai\ prodmts of nniseuLr j (Su* Tho 'laeth al \\\nMk'mie,” a tnin.slatimi of General 
.ilsiiit* gialioii. a.ui tlieie is gooil r«.is(.ii to Mij»po.se that it ' voii Verdy du Vernois’ “Beitr.ag zum Krieg.s.spiel,” London, 

• s the pi '.s'-r ('f nil .i : that is tu .vix, that the kidm-xs l.s?<l.) 

ionvert the kn.itin xxhicli Ihev tind in the blood into uiea, KRIEM'HILD. See CnnirMiiii.n. 

I Nil.,). CO. KRIL OFF, KRINLOFF, or KRYLOFP, IVAN 

KREM NITZ, a mining ami luv.il free toxxn uf Him- | ANDREEVITCH, one of the iiioxt miginal ami truly 
':a:y, .situatid 8 mil<-s to the xxe.s* of Xeusohl and 82 mile.'* ‘ natioii.-d [)oets that Ru.ssia has yet pniduet'd, xvas l)orii at 
to the nortli of Buda-Pe.st, in a deep v.alley .surrounded by ' Mo-coxx*. 2rid IMnn.iry, 17G8 ((>ld Style). His father, a 
'evn hilU. Its chief l)uiiding.s aie it^ toxvn-hall, mint, p.K.r ot}j»-er in the line, died xx In ii the bi>y x\ as elexeii years 
ir.on.i.stery. .and Iban.tn Catholic ;ind Luther.an thurches. old, ;iinl hi.s Tn«>ther oht.iiii'd f«>r him .i .situation as .a 
It has ii \itri<I f.n-t«'iy :ind .some ii.annf.ietuies of xer- goxanment eleik at St. IVti rsbuig. I'lmii the btmly of 
ii.ilion, but hs ti.ietly f.tni'ms for it.s g<jld .md silver mines, ^.rne old IkmAs pos.se.ssed by bis futber, be imbibed .a t:\>Ui 
'ihe toxvn is .*NUppli(.d xxith w.Uer hy a tunnel 50 miles for literature, and at ;ui early age attempted dramatic com- 
laig. IV.pulatioii, fuifjij. ^ poMtion. His juvenile efforts met xxith merited failure, but 

KRE'TE. See CiiKTi:. his vaiiou.s .attempts at literary composition br«»iiglit liiiii 

KREUT'ZER (from (h r. AVo/:, a cros-), .a xxell- | into notiec ami gave him an iii!n>duetioii to hociety. In 

kr.oxxn Austrian coin, probably origiii.dly in.arked xxith a I 18<>2 he obtained an .apjMjintnieiit umliT Piinrx* Scrgiu.a 

f.' is'. 'Ihe kreutzM- Used to he the .sixtieth p.irt of a| Galitzin, governor of Riga, xxith xxhoiii he remaimal for 
;.ul']»-ii or llorin Au.strian; jt is now, hoxvevi r, and has Lj-mi ’ home yeims. In 18<i0 he puhli.shed a eolleetion of t\xa*nty- 
j .ir some xe.iis, the hundredth part of a guhleii; th.at i.s, I tlms? fahle.s, .some uf xx'liieli hail previously n]>pi .in'il in :i 

•2375 of a p* nny, or about ^,,(1. The f-ilver gnhh n, of 100 * imig-azim-. and tho approbation they g.iin.sl iiidue.-d him t.» 

I:reutzers,xxaglis 12’.‘>15gr.amrrje.s,:njdis*!*00f]ne', itsx.alne coiitinne the same method <»f ei*inpo.silif»ii. In 1811 .an 

is therefore U. 1 1 J//. .sterling. (The value of the single appointim-ut in the Imperial Public Libraiy xv;i.s be.stuxxaal 
kreutzer on this ba.sis would be only -b'ilO of a. penny.) him, to which the emperor addi d a peii.sioii; and thus 

’Iho .silvi-r tai-kreutz*'!' pii'ce i.s only **100 tine, hut xx'eigb.s reliexred from xx’ant and ejini he pa.s.sed an cosy, indolent, 
1‘GCO giau.rne; it.s value is l\d. "The sinide kreutzer i.s untidy existi iuv, k-loved for his kindiies.s and homjured for 

worth, hy thhs pie^e, just half a farthing, which i.s it.s u.su.al liLs gi-niiH. His hllemvsM xva.s nexer alloxxid to cxl«-ml to 

calculatif.n for rough exch.ange v.ilue.s. his liteniry xvork, on xvhieh he spent an iiniin;Ti.s<* amount <jf 

KBIEGS'SPIEL is the Gennun name for a tactical j hils^ur xviLh the most e.xcelleiit results. The himple origin - 
war-game whi«h is ^aid to he of con.sidei able value as a | ality with xvhieh he dothe.s .Sfunc of the deepest les.soiis of 

means of high<r Ihi oretic.d inilitaiy • ducat ion. It xva.s ; practical xvisdoni in the common hut racy language of tho 
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poopltj is in fivorv way ndiiiirablu, wliilu liis verse to the 
Russian oar appears of inatcliloss beauty. Ilis fables, in 
addition to their strong local colouring and strictly RuKsian 
tone, have also a concealed satire, and an allusion to con- 
temporary events and persons. In 1825 Count Gregory 
OrlotV caused a splendid edition of the fables to bo yirinterl 
at Paris, with versions in French and Italian, and during the 
lifetime of tho poet nearly 80,000 copies of them had 1km*ii j 
solil in Russia. They were translated into Gennaii by : 
Tornez (Mihui, 1842), and an English version in pn>se, with ! 
a sketch of tho life of tlus author, w'.'is published by W. R. S. 1 
Ralston (1808 ; second edition, 187 1). | 

KRISH'NA, a ])opiilar deity of India who is worship]»ed i 
as being the eighth uratar or incarnation of Vishnu the 
Pres<-rver. In tho great poem of tho Mahabharata he ! 
appears as a valiant and warlike prince, but in the | 
Ihima^ana he is hailed ns a deity. The allusions to . 
Krishna in the Rig Vc‘da arc very obscure, and h ave it ■ 
doubtful w’lu-thcr the same person is iuten<lcd. Mighty, ; 
mirthful, ami amorous to an extreme degree, the career of | 
Krishna has ever been a fa%'Ouritc theme for the poets of 
India, and theso qualities servo to make him cmi; of the 
gn atest favourites among the enormous number of gods 
Worshipped l»y its people. 

KRONER, the iTow’n-pii'oe of the Scandinavian 
Monetary Coiivcmtion, of wliich Norway, Sweden, and Dcm- 
maik iu'c imanbors. It is a silver piece weighing 7*5 
gnmimes, *800 line, worth therefore a shilling and a half- 
pinny sterling. It is divided into 100 ore. There is a 
gold coinage of 10 kroner pieces weighing 4*180 grammes, 
•1K)0 line, worth therefoie I lx. sti lling. Ry this piece 
the single kroner ought to be worth lx. 

KRON'OS, thcMipreme god, in the classical mythology, 
of that intermediate di^ ine dynasty which came after Oiiraiios 
ajid hefon? Zens. Kronos (the lipener or liar>est god) was 
the Mill of Ouranos (the llea\eii) by Go or Gaia (the Earth). 
He and his brothers and sistus were called eoIlecti\ely the 
twelve Titans, and Kruiios was the youngest. The Titans 
org.mized a rebellion .against thiir father, and this ended in 
the children of Gnraiios lu ing thrown into Tartaros. Gaia, 
enraged at her husband’s .severity against their « Idldreii, 
gave her youngcst-horn, who w.is not inelmii'd in this 
impri.soniricnt, .a sickle, with whieli he ernelly wounded and 
mutilated bis father. From the blood which fell from tlie 
w'ound .sprang tho giants, the furies, .Mild other divine beings. 
The old god, his power gone, wa.s dethioned; the Til.iiis 
came out of Tart.uos, ;ind each god m.irried his .sister- | 
godde.s.*?. Thus wo h.ive Oke.nios and Tctliv.s, Kionos and 
Rhea, Hyperion and 'rheia, I.ipetos and Themis, Koi*»s and 
Phfipbe, Kreios and Enryhia or ^Ineiiio.syne. 

The children of Kronos and lihea were Haides (1 fades 
or Plouton), PoM'idoii, /eus; Hestia, Dcinclcr, and Her.a. 
Of these Zeus was the yonnge.st, and as a ])ropheey reached 
Kronos that be would Iw dethroned by his youngest son, 
lie swallowed each ehihl as it was horn. Rut Rhe.i g.ive 
him .a, stone WTapped iu svvatldliiig clothes when he shoukl 
Jiave sw.'illowed Zeus, ami the infant goil w'.a.s .safely cared 
for in a remote mountain, the ^lonnt Ida. 'When Zni.s 
had gi’own to full power he coinpi'lled l\ri>uo.s to disgorge 
the swalluw’ed children and the stone which had done duty 
for hiiihself. Tho latter wa.s long pre>erved at Delphi. The 
youngiT goihs at once joined Zeus in an organized revolt 
against Kronos ami the Titans. The rocks of Thessaly 
were tom iu pieces and hurled at one anotlier by the con- 
tending forces of the world. Zeus ami bis bn-thren had 
their licadquarlcrs on Mount Olympus. Finally Zens made 
friend.s of tho Kuklopea (or Cyclopes'), deformed one-eyed 
monsters, children of Ouninos, and the three Immlml- 
bamled giant.s of tho s.anic parent, Kottus, Gyges, and 
Rriarcus, and W'ith the thunderbolts forged for him by the 
Knklopes bo sucecoded in Inu-liiig Kronos and all the Tit.-uis 
into diH'p clia.siiis, on which gn'.at mas.ses of i*ock, in llu' 


.shape of inoniitains, vviM*e pileil. The Rom.an.s sought to 
identify thi*ir god Satin iius (Saturn) with Krono.s. 
KRONSTADT. See C m JN.sr a i *t. 

KUB'ELE {KnheU). Si e Gvoki.i:. 

KUB'ZiAX KHAN or KAAN (e.illed by the Cliine.se 
Chi-'fsoii), the grandson of Khan, a great Mongol 

conqueror, wa.s born in 1215. lie was the .second .son of 
Tuli, the. youngest of the four Buns of Genghis, by his favour- 
ite wife, .and after some succe.ssful wars with other merriber.s 
of the f.amily he bec.ime the successor of tin* great conqueror 
about the middle of the thirteenth ei-nlury. 'rurning hi.s 
ann.s to the subjugation of Southern Cliina In* f.ornpii'ted 
its conquest iu 1279, having previou.‘'ly, in 12*Jl, fuuinled 
the city of Pekin and made it the capital of lil inqiin*, 
Ry this victory he became the ruler of the in-^^t i xti 
empire ever governed by one inomarcli, liis authority bring 
recognized from the Arctic Oce.an to the Straits of M.il.e-ea. 
and from the frontier of Poland to the Core.'i. He aiioptrd 
and valued the civilization of Ids Chinese subji*cts. who'*- 
respect he ginned by hi.s patronag'* of Iiter.il ure and tl.e 
honour.s he paid to the meiiiory of the earliiT rulers of their 
nation. He endeavoured to promote the instrueti<»n of Lis 
people, encouraged the visits of li*anied men from otljM* 
countric.s, and sent einba''.sifS .and exjn*ditions to Tmlia. 
Afrie.a, and even to Madagasc.ar. Among the best known 
of the visitors at his court i.s the cileluated tr.avrlliT M irco 
Polo, w’ho passed many y(*ars in hi" service, and who gives 
ill his works a valuable and inti n-siii»g account of the court 
and kingilom of the empeior. He inaintaiiied .i rn.agnitie.Mit 
court, and like most conquerurs Mt dissati^tied with the 
extent of his posvt.H>i(,jis. and sought to .add to th* in by 
force of arms. He .sent out ainiid c.xpediliun.s ag.diist 
.laji.in, Coehin-l’liiii.a, and .l.av.i. all of wliieh were niisue- 
ces.sful. and one against Runii.a. which w.is ov« rrun anil 
subjugated. Tlx*"** nnlit.iry adventures required immense 
.sums of money, .and llie*.e being raiM'd by methods cornuiou 
to the East, cauMtl gn'.il suilVaing .iml discciitmt, w hieh 
found vent in revolt and distmbnl the intern d peace of Ibn 
kingdom. He dx d in 129 1 and was smieided by liis .s-.n 
Cliiiigi.im. His dviii^ty c.iine to .an end in loib"!. 

KU'FIC WRITING, the e.uUest form of the Aiabic 
characters, ikrivtd from tl.c old Syriac character, .in i in- 
troduced to the tribes of Noithcni ArabLi b\ Mo: nncr 
hen Murra of Auhar. .i city of Iiak, shortly before the tin e 
of Moli.annncd. Tlie Iriteis were ruiie and tba i:"}- in 
.sli.ipc, but they .seiM d tlie Arabs for some < eTiturie<, 
though jirobably the f.ict th.il the Kor.m wa.s written in 
this cliaiMcter Ii.ul .si niotliing to do with it.s retention. It 
derives its ii.aine from the town <>f Knf.i on the Kupbrates. 
one of the earliest sc.Ustd tiiec.diphs outride Arabia, which 
containeil the ablest Arab scribes and supplic.l tlio f.rith- 
ful W'ith copies of the Koran. In the year 7t) ii.. eqiul to 
(iO.I A.i>., the Cali]ih .\bd el M.ilek resolved to h.avo .1 ]iurely 
^dohammedaii coinage, ami caused gold and silver ])iece.s 
to be struck, pl.vcing on them, instead c f tlie u-nd eth.gy 
or . symbol, passages fn mthe Koian in the Kiitie el.ar.Mcter. 
Immense mim’oer.s <•£ these coins weie put into e:ieuI.ition, 
and in.aiiy of them aie to be found juvservul in tbe nmnis- 
inatic eoflcctions of Euuq^'. 'I he oldest coin, vl.vlingfrom 
the ye.ai* ClM’i is preservi d .it Milan, hut the riehe.st 

collection of tla se lobis js (Imt of lh-‘ Ac.ulcmy of Stock- 
holm. It was not until tlie tiMilli century that tho lirst 
form of the eiirieut At.ihic ehaiactei* now iu use was 
introduced by Ron .Mokl.di. vizier to the c.aliphs .M Mi k- 
t.ider, A1 KAher, and M R.'idi, who formed new and 
hcantifnl letters from tlie old Kiitic. Theso were finther 
improved by Ali ben Rovv.ab (died and the mu 

method soon .supersedeil the old for general puri>o.ses. For 
the Koiiin and for the coiiutge the older chameters weie 
einplovcJ for a mnch longer jieilod, but even for these 
purposes they gradually fell into disnse. .and the Kutio is 
now only einplovcil for title-pages, inscriptions, v^e. 
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KU-KLUX-KLAN, the nnine of a secret soeit^ty in the 
United States of Aineriea, founded by the rebels in the 
ei\il war. It was organized in Tennessee in ISliS; and its 
de^iredationi, nuirdei'i, robberies, and levyiu'^s of blaekinail 
>0 ahiiined the American citizens that olVences uttributaldc 
to it neiv made punishable in the Federal courts, and the 
juv'-ideiit n.is empowered to suspiaid the Habeas Coipus 
A<*t, April, 1S71. Before this vijzorous attack thecoii'-pir- 
acv MHm vanished. 

KULD'JA, one of the most westerly proxinees of China, 
Ixiin: almost in the centre of Asia, between the Thian-Shan 
Mountains and Kashgaria on the south, the Kussiau fron- 
tier on the east and north, and the adjoining Chinese pro- 
vince of Dzunj^aria on the west. It embraces the fertile 
valley of the lli, and here, shut in by lofty ranges of 
mountains is the principal town, Kiihlja, a busy place, 
■with 70,000 inhabitants. The province of late years his 
h.ul a hi>tory of im little xleissitude and interest. In l^bO, 
•nt a time wliui China xvas distracted by rebellion, and 
Yakub Beg had made him-'clf master of the great province 
i f Ka^tcin ruikestau, some fierce Tarauchi and fungan ' 
tribes di-pos.vesst'il the Celestial Empire of its Kuldja pro- 
xince. They held it till 1S71. xxheii Russia interfered and 
tock po‘*>cs-‘ion, promi''in::. howexer. to rotoic the province 
xvbeii the Chinoo could send an aimy cap.ihle <»f maintain- 
ing older. Sucli a thiiii: seemed at the time extremely 
unlikely; Imt to the surpH.^e of the xxorld. and of Russia 
in particni.ir. tl.c Cliincsc h recs “uccecdcii in recoiiquciing 
Eastern lurkcstan, Yakub Beg fell, and in 1H70 Kuidj.i 
xvas ilaimed. To give up a [»iovinco they had held and 
gieatly imj.rox-cd dming eiglit xeais xxas a sore tri.al to 
Ru>''i.in ambition. The Cbine'c. li<nx over, xvere iinj)eratix*e, 
auil fonr-ilflli*N of the tcriitory xxas given up, the fifth 
ret. lined l>y cmbiaciiig th.c fiiu.st stiategical poM- 

In 1S«U. on the nttiin to IVkin of Chung H**xv, . 
li:L- amba'->ador xvljo iic‘::(,tiat<‘d this an*aiigement, the 
Cliir.exe n piidi.ittd the tnaty, tljrew Chung How into 
jri'^.ip. and tiemanded the entiie re.«.toratloii of Kuhlja. 

KUP'FERNlCKKLCh’. Kup/tr. copper, in alliiMou to 
its ed.^ur ) is an arseniiii* of nickel t^Ni As), containing .about 
d-1 per ce!it. (.f nickel, and the (hb f souice of that metal; 
i: i' u-ually assorlate l xxitli >ilxer, copper, and cobalt ores. 
It ('ceiirs 'paiingly in Coiuxvall. inoie abundantly in Saxonx*. 
ispe. ific graxity, 7‘o: hardne''S, about o. It occurs rno>tly I 
but s-iiueti'mcs in crx‘'tals belonging to the liex- 
ageuril 'tern. It's i» dtli**!] C'»h ur and reactions for arsenic 
and liickcl are distinctive. 

KUP'FERSCHZEF'ER, or copper-slate of Mansfcld, 
Thuringia, is a remarkable iltposit of Permian age. It 
coiibiits of a bitimiiiious shale inijjregnated xvitli sulphides 
of iron, copper, zinc, nickel, cobalt, .and silx’cr. Fossil rc- 
rri.iins .abound, ao that it i-^ suppos'd the life of thatdislriet 
w IS -inhienly destroxed by the ejection of these metallic 
salts in cf iineeti' n xxitli some volcanic eruptions of tliat 
lime. The xvorking of this dejio«.jt and the extraction of 
the *.e\eral metals from the <-faijplex ores has jiioduced the 
tiahorate Mansfeld metalluigic.'d jirocess. 

KURDISTAN' (*• Country of the Kurds”) compn-bends 
the larger p-jition of that mountain region which divides 
the cb-xated table-land of Iran f Persia) from the loxv plains 
<f Mcsopxjtain:a or Al-Jozireh. As it does not constitute 
a p'liticnl di\u\b-n its boundaries arc not exactly deter- 
riiiried ; but the latitudes xar>* bctxvcen 3-1“ and 38'' N., 
vlnif the width of thi.s mountain region is about 100 miles. 
Ab‘ at thr-e-ffiurtlisS arc under the dominion of the Turkish 
the remainder belongs to Persia. The mountain 
r'ii;gf«. xxith xihieh the country is almost covered, and 
xxhir.h .n >^1 me ea-es li.sc to a licight of 13,000 feet, divide 
the surface into fertile xallexs and extensive tabic- land.s. 

Ihe largest rixer of Kurdi-^taii is the Zab Ala, or Great 
Zab. It rises xxithin the boundary f»f Persia, at an elex’a- 
tion of about 7ono feet above the ‘•ea-lcx'cl, receives by its 


numerous affluents the drainage of almost the xvhole of 
Nurtheni Kurdistan, enters Southern Kurdistan by a nar- 
row glen, and joins the Tigris about 30 miles beloxv Mosul. 
At the place of their coiiHucnco the rivers are nearly equal 
in size. The other large rix'crs of Kurdistan are the Zab 
Asfal, or Ix^sscr Zab, and the Diyalali. They rise in the 
elevated region dividing Southern Kurdistan from the table- 
land of Iran, and after draining the first-mentioned country 
they fall into the Tigi’is. A sultry and vehement east 
wind, resembling the sirocco, is the terror of the country. 
The st>il is gcnerully parched in summer, but x'erdaiit 
during the wet sea.son. 

The fields of Kurdistan produce wheat, barley, and 
Indian corn ; millet and rice are grown only in the lower 
districts towards the banks of the Tigris Tob.acco and 
cotton arc largely cultivated, and supply articles of com- 
merce. Fruits of various kinds are groxvn, hut the only 
cultix'.ited ground is near the villages. Tlie country also 
yields the remarkable x*egctablc substance knoxvn as manna, 
hut called in Turkish the divine hwcctmcat.” It is 
found on the leaves of the dwarf oak, the floxvering ash, 
and other p1ant.<. The Kurds go out before sunrise, after 
rainy or dewy nights, to collect it, spreading cloths under 
tlic trees, and shaking doxvii the manna from the br.uiche.s. 
The caslt>r-oiI shrub abounds near the Tigris, and the slopes 
of the hills arc covered with different kinds of oaks, some 
of which fiirnisl) the finest nut-galls of emiiiiicrce. Sheep, 
c.ittle. and horses abound. A great trade is carried on 
ill the latter xvith Turkey and Persia, the Kurdish breed 
hviiig so f.imed for its siiirit and endurance as to be almost 
exclusix'ely cmpli>yed in the Turkish and Persian cavalry. 
Tluie are boars, wild hogs, xvild goats, antelopes, jackals, 
and land-turtles. Bees are abundant. Minerals are scarce, 
e\«‘rpt buiUlIng-.stone. In the mountain region iron and 
sulphur are met xxitli. There arc scx'cral salt springs, and 
alM» Springs xvhich xicld naphtha and petroleum. 

As the p.'is.sos through tlie ranges of mountains and hills 
are diffleuU, and biiiglc travellers are subject to be robbed 
.ind iiiurdercd, commerce is carried on by r.aravan.s. .\t 
lea-'t one carax-an departs ex*ery month from Suleimaniyeh 
for the Persian towns of Tabriz .and Hamadan, There are 
other caravans to Hamailan for ginjils from Bagdad, to 
Mosul for good-s from Dama'icus, and to Erzeroum for gorwls 
from tlie Black Sea, 'I'lie population of Turkish Kurdistan 
is estimated at nlA>iit l?,0ou,()00, of wliieli four-fifths are 
Kurd**, and the rernaiinler Armenians, Pei sinus, .Tews, and 
Tuiks. The Kurds are a stout race of men, of dark com- 
plexion, witli black hair, a large mouth, small eyes, and a 
.'•avage lor»k. Their langihign is derix*ed from the 8am(^ 
stock as tliat of tlie modern Persian ; hut not having been 
fixed by writing it has degenerated, and is divided into 
many dialects. In Tiukish Kurdistan the nation is com- 
posed of two c.'istcs, the xvarriors and the working ptxiple 
or agriculturists. The Kurds are Moliaimncdans. 

T he Kurds w'crc known to the ancients. When subject 
to the kings of ancient I’ersia they belonged partly to the 
province of Assyria and partly to Media. After the time 
of .Alexander their country was united to the kingdom of 
Sxria, but was dismembered from it in the third century 
before Christ by the Pnrtliians. It afterxvards became a 
part of the new Persian Empire, and fell xvith it under the 
doiiiiiiioii of the caliphs of Bagdad. After the destruction 
of the calipliate Kurdistan partook of the numerous revolu- 
tions in Persia and Mesopotamia. The famous Sultan 
Saladiu was a Kurd, and appears to have got possession 
at least of a part of the country. But it soon passed 
under the dominion of the Mongols (1258), and finally 
(1388) was conquered by Timur. After the establishment 
of the Sufi dynasty (1502) Kurdistan constituted a part 
of Persia, and nmiained so till tlie seventeenth century, 
when the Kurds, oppressed by the Persians, revolted, and 
submitted tlicm-selves to the dominion of the Turkish 
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sultan. The coiyitry abounds in memorials of the p-ast, 
the chief, in point of interest, of which is perhaps the fire 
temple of Tai Kulu on the southern frontier of Sulcimaniyeh. 

KV'BXUt ISLES, a scries of twenty-five islands ex- 
tendin/' between Kamtchatka and the island of Yesso, since 
1875 belonging to Japan. They are all of volcanic origin, 
consisting of high masses of lava. Fifty-two distinctly 
volcanic peaks, of which at least seventeen show signs of 
activity, have been observed. The vegetation is scanty, 
and on those near Kamtchatka trees do not grow ; hut the - 
southern islands are more fertile, especially Kunashir and 
Iturup, on which the Japanese have settled. The iiumhor 
of inhabitants is wry small, and has been estimated at 
from 200 to 300. They live mostly by hunting and fishing, 
the products of which they barter to Russian, Arnericnn, 
Jn])anese, and Dutch traders. There arc largo quantities 
of beavers in the islands. 

KURRA'CHSE. See Kakaciif. 

KURSK or KOURSK, a govornmont of European 
Russia, boundi'd N. by Orel, E. by Voronetz, S. and W. by 
Kharkov and Tschernigov. Its area is 1 7,4 33 square mih'S, 
and the population 2,308,214. The surface of tlie pro- 
vince is undulating. It contains no mountains, but is 
traversed by many small eminences. There are no navig- 
able rivers or large lakes, nor are the forests extensive. 
The east ainl south parts of the governineut belong to the 
basin of the Don, and are drained liy numiTons small 
slicams that fall into the Donotz; the western and north- 
ern parts are drained by the rivers tliat form the Seim, a 
feeder of the Desna, which falls into the Dnieper. Kursk 
is one of the most fertile provinces (»f the empire ; the soil 
is so rich that it needs no manure; but the system r»f 
agriculture is very rude. The chi<*f products are rje, 
w heat, barley, oats, pease, buckwlieat, millet, poppy, hemp, 
hops, tobacco, and flax. Corn, of which there is always a 
large surplus for exportation, is sometimes kept in caves 
or pits for five, six, or even ten yeais. Horticulture is 
\ery general and successful ; apples, chemes, plums, pears, 
hazel nuts, and melons are grown. Fuel is scarce ; straw 
and dried cow-dung arc used as substitutes fot* firewood. 
Tlie breeding of oxen, horses, ami sheep is carried on very 
extensively, and the inhabitants keep great numbers of 
swine, domestic poultry, and bees. Tiie minerals arc in n, 
limestone, flints, and saltpetre. The manufactures coni- 
prihC coarse wo<illi*ns, leather, tallow, soap, saltpetre, and 
p<dtery. The exports coiusist chiefly of the nntur.d pro- 
ductions of the country. 

Kt'i<.SK, the capital of the government, a t<iwn of 
iuliabitants, situated on tljc right hank of the Seim, 3.3U 
miles S.S.W. of Moscow, is the residence of the military 
governor of Kursk and Orel, .and of the bishops of Kursk 
and Belgorod. The old ramparts h.ive been converted into 
walks and gardens. The streets are n.arrow and crooked. 
There are numerous chnrche.s, including tw’o cathedrals, 
two convents, an ccclcsLastical seminary, a gymn.'isiuin, 
hospital, several in,anufactoric.s of leather, wax, and tallow, 
and an active commerce. It is the see of a Greek eparchy. 
A large annual fair is held near here in July, when goods 
are sold to the value of XI ,000,000. 

kur'udje is a small family of fishes belonging to the 
order AcANTiioiTP:nYGii. The Kurtida: are inhabitants 
of shallow waters in tropical sea.’». There is only a single 
sliort dorsal fin with few spines; the anal fin i.s longer 
than the dorsal, and provided with many r.ays. The body 
Is compressed and oblong, with n short snont. Fine 
conical teeth are present in the jaws, and on the vomer 
and palatine bones. Only two genera arc known, Knrtus 
and Pempheris, in neither of which are the specie.** nu- 
merous. In Kurtus the air-bladder is lodged within the 
dilated ribs. 

KUTA'IS* a government of Trnnscanedslan Russia, on 
the Euxine, between the Caucasus and the Turkish territories. 


The surLice riftcs slc^ply fjii both .sides towards the motin- 
taiiis north and south ; it is richly wooded and extremely 
fertile. I'he wcsterji part is a lc\t*l plain for 30 or 40 
miles above l*oti, ap]>aH*nlly a former bay of the Euxine. 
Tlie Rion or Thasis travi-rscs it m-arly in" the middle, ami 
the railway from Poti to Tiflis j.asses through it. It ha.s 
an area of 8005 .square miles, and a population of 851,178. 

K(;tai.s, the mo.st anci(Mit town of the Cau<‘asu.s and the 
capital of the above government, is sitnat«*d 00 miles to 
the ejist of Poti, near the l*oti and Tifiis Haihv;iy on tlie 
right bank of the Rion. The prosperity of the tow'ii is 
now increasing, and there is some trade in grain and wine, 
and a manufacturing industry in .silks and hat*-. As 
CutalUium or Czetiid it was the capital of < 'wlel.i-. ami 
it contains tlie ruins of a cathedral of the ckM ulh ntuiy 
.md of an ancient fort. J’opulation, OOOO. 

KUYP or CUYP, ALBERT (1G0.J-Ifi01), tin- -.n 
and disciple of Jacob Geratze Knyp, a l.'ind‘'cape j.alnti* 
of Dort, was born at Dort in IGOG. Scarcely anvtl.iiu 
known of the circumstances of his life, except that he w.m 
a rigid Calvini.st of retired hahit.s. He was of consi<i» i.ili!<‘ 
estiiimtion with his felh)w-citizcn.s, liouever; for William 
111., when .stadtholder of the XL-tlicrlands, had hi-» mm'- 
.sent into him, in 1C72, on the li-t of tlio^e who were to fill 
the regency of Dort. KiiNp i-s a great favourite in Eiig- 
l.ind, ami it is here that his finest works are ft-und. He 
has been r.illed the Dutch Plaiide. 'Ihe golden gh-w (,f hi-, 
hind.scape.s quite merits tiie appellation. He p.iintcd only tl •• 
.scenery near Doit, the livers Rhine and Meuse .iial their 
hanks; hut he j>aiiited this with a h»\e and an intim.ile 
knowledge of it.s every detail which aie siinjily p» if*Mt. 
Ilis cattle are faultless portraits; his weeds, hi.*» wmm.-*, lii-> 
iipph‘S are nature herself. 

KY'ANITB (Gr. I'ftfniVii) is .*1 triillnic .^IHc.^^e of il’.i- 
mina, occurring in long tliin hl.ade-like cry.stals. genei 'illy uf a 
blue colour, or white with a bluish tinge, and itnink.ih!'* f< r 
being much harder (-n tlie eml', than the faces of the priNUiS ; 
hence it i.s s( metimes called DUthenr, Hardne*"-. in ni 
to 7*,'); specific gra\ily. .*>*5. It occnr< nio**tly in giu 
mica .Si III"!, or similar im.t.tim»rphie ruk. a'“*oeiat* d wi'.h 
such minerals .is garnet, staurolite. &c. In ktjnuitt' 7 'o< i 
it is .aggregated with red garnet, gran Mnar.igdile, .n.-i 
.silver-while mica. En in its n scmhlann* to .".ii'pi.ue it 1...' 
been used as a Gfm. 

KY'ANIZING* a im tht d of pii-.cn iiig tiinher fr- m 
DitY Rot introducoil by .lohii H. K\aii ^^boni in Duhlin. 
1774; died.it Xew York. li'i.jO'), It c^>n^i^ts in tin injectii n 
into the pores of the wood of a solution of corn she sub- 
limate or bichloriile i»f mercury by mean'' of an air-pun. 
Though most effic.ieious in protecting timber from .ill 
fungoid growth, it has to a gre.it extent been supcr-ided 
by other metliod.s — such a.s creo.soting. iSee Cnri)''Oi i . 

KYD; THOMAS. was one of those dramatic poit- wlm 
immediately preceded Sliakspr.ire. Tliree pl.iy.s of l.i^ an* 
oxt.int — ** Cornelia," “The Eii>t Part of .leroii} mo," an.l 
** The Spani.'.h Tragedy, or Hicronymo is Mad Again." All 
the three arc in Dodr'iey’s “ Old Play>.‘* As a writer of 
bl.ink verse Collier places him next t«» M.iilowe among 
the predeccssi^rs of Sliakspc.ire. 

KY^MOGRAPHv an iiistnirmut for noting the varia- 
tions of pressnre in the arteiies of tl;e human body or of 
the bodie.s of animals. It is usually sclf-rcgi.stering. 

The bhxKl in the arteries i.s alw.iys .subject to pressure 
not only during the contraction of the left ventficle, but 
ill the interv.iis between the contractions, for while the 
coat.s of the artery are thinst out and stretched during the 
.••Iroko of the heart, they are .so elastic .is to press foreihh 
on the blood when the .stroke of the heart b.is ceased ami 
the ventricle i.s filling for the next stroke. 

The pix*ssui*e is measured by a column of mercury in ;i 
tube, on the principle of tlio barometer, and the vari.it imus 
ill the height of the column are recorded by means of a liitio 
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llo.it iiiiT piston, whose vertical rod oariies a short horizontal 
pen which traces its own movements upon a revolving sheet 
of paper, so that a vertical rise and fall is represented by 
a waling line and is readily deciphered. Tn this way it 
has been found that the pressure of blood in the carotid 
artery of a rabbit supports a column of oier 2 inches of 
mercury, in that of a dog over 4 inches, in a man .5 J inches, 
and in a horse from 8 to 12 inches. The total pie.‘*sure on the 
hninan aoita is 4:|- lbs., and on the aorta (*f a hoi>c ll| lbs. 
The pressure at the well-known point on the human wiist 
where tin* pulse is so well felt, is only 4 drachms. All 
these measures are for the time of the lieart ’s stn»ke. 


KY RIE ELEXS'ON,a (Ireek phrase, signifying rx>rd, 
ha\e mercy.’* It is the name given to' a form of prayer 
coininon to the ancient Greek, the Roman Catholic, and the 
Anglican liturgies. In the Roman mass it follows the 
intruit, and forms thu introduction to the liyinii, Gloria 
in oxcelsis Deo.” The Greek words are still used in the 
mass, being, as Dr. Milman says, one of many evidences of 
the predominance of the Greek element in the early Roman 
Church. In the English Prayer-book it is translated na 
“ Lord, have mercy upon us,” and is placed between the 
Creetl and tlie Lord’s Prayer in both morning and evening 
services. 


L 


L, the first of the letters which used to be called liquid.*, 
I lii-Nf were /, «j, /I, r, hut it is dithcult to liiul any link 

i>etw*'fn / and r and m and n. Ihe two first form a pair 

of fimst palatal consonants elosoly connected, for while in 
both llie tongue is raided with the tip just behind and 
•il'ovc the teeth, in I the tip touches the inside of the gum 
.md tlie breath escapes on each side of the tongue, whereas 
in r the sides of the tongue cleave clo^c to the teeth, and 
th'* lip is Irft free to vibrate in the well-kn<»w'n manner. 
L is formed at that part of the palate which is near the 
teeth. It is kicntical with the Greek lambda and the 

Hehiew lamtd, and is found in almost every language. 

As a numeral L lepresents fifty in the Latin .alphabet. 
Really ill this sen‘««c it is not tlie letter L hut half of L, 
tlie archaic ft»rin t f 0, the Latin sign for lOU. Half C was 
t)*enfore L or oO. 

i'he f gure of the letter has always hoeii expressed by 
two lines .at an angle; and in some ancient Greek alpha- 
bet's it stands as A, wbilbt in others it is Z.. From 
til. so two forms come the Greek A and the Latin L 
respectively. The interchanges to which it is liable are 
as follows : — 

1. L is interchangeable with r. Hence from the Greek, 
i r rather Latin, apostolus, epistola, the French have de- 
rived apostre, apvtre ; i'pistrc^ ipltre. We get lavender 
from Inrendula^ colonel from .Spani‘'h coronet. 

'J. Ij with M, as Barcino (gen. -onis)., Barcelona; 
ItnM'ino^ Roussillon; Bononia, Boloyna or Boulogne; 
hfron, nilrum; anima., alma. 

d. L with d, as ./Kqidius^ tSt, Giles; gridiron^ 
imaning grill-iron; and th*- liiiglish title admiral^ de- 
ri\cd frciin the Spanish abniranU, B is aif:<i interchange- 
able with t. 

4. JA in the middle of words with U. Examples of 
this arc abundant in the Fnnch pronunciation of the 
I rnoHille. Hence from the Fiench hillards is deri\cd 
without much alteration of sound the English billiards. 
This change prevails between the Greek and Latin 
languages, as phullon and folium, a leaf ; alios and alius., 
other ; hnllomai and sa/io, I leap. With these forms may 
b.,- foiri pared J/a//orc« ('pronounced Magored)^ the Spanish 
name- f jr Majorca. Lastly, the I'crtuguese write lA with 
iL^- same sound. 

."j. L disappearing. Not very dissimilar from the pre- 
cf il'ig ‘'Cction is the Italian interchange of pi, cl,Jl^ with 
jn. fhi.ji; as from plenus, full, pieno ; planus^ flat or 
low-, pin no; clarity a key, ckiare; rlnrus, bright, ckiaro; 
clamare. to call, chinmnrt; and flos (geii. Jloris\ a flower, 
fort; Florenza^ once Fiorenza^ now Firenze, the n/une 
of Iloreiife. 

This loss of an I after a consonant appears in other 
Languages. The German iiiehen, to fly, has for its chief 


element fug, corresponding to the Latin fug. In tho 
.•iaino language and fspern both mean to whisper; 
lUtlich awA. fttich both mean a wing; hlinzcn corresponds 
to the English words blink and wink. 

G. L with tt, particularly after an a. Alfidena, a towm, 

I or Aujidvna; Gr. elecmosunc, pity, Ital. limosino, Fr. 

I anmouc. Eng. alms; Lat. altar, an altar, Fr. autel; Lat. 

I aliqni-nno, Ital. olcmw^ Fr. auenn; I-Jit. «/«a, Fr. anne. 
The French also contract the preposition anil article it le, 
d les, to nu and aur, 

7. Many words beginning with an I once had other con- 
.sonants before the f , as in Latin locus, a place, litis, a suit, 
lafus, broad, which were once prc'coded by st — thus, stlnco-, 
stliti-, stlnto-. This explains huw' latum in Latin is thu 
participle of toUn, It must once have been tlatum, c«ir- 
lesponding to the Greek forms of the Siune root — viz. 
tle-mon, as will as tol-mc. 

8. L is very apt to appear in a root, sometimes before a 

vow'cl, Romcliincs after one, as in the Greek w'ords kale- 
or kle-, hal- or hl{-, Ae. Where this slipping occurs after a 
sound like k, the I is apt to be converted into an r. Thus 
the Greek skalcuein. to poke, is in laitin scru-tari (compare 
the phrase scr atari ignem, to poke tlie fire). L has dis- 
appeared in each (Old Eng. which (Old Eng. 

hirglc), such (Old Eng. sicglc), Fngland (Old Eng. Kngle- 
loud'). 

LA, in music, used by the French and the Italian.^, 
is synonymous with our note A. 

LA FONTAINE, JEAN (sometimes written T^fon- 
taine), the famous fabulist and story-tcdler, was born at 
Chateau-Thierry in the year 1(121, and died at Paris in 
He was the son of a ranger of the royal forests, 
and himself inherited this tolerably lucrative post. Ho 
w as a caieless, idle, feat her- headed sort of fellow, and 
inanied a girl of sixteen wdien he* was tw'enty-aix, had 
cbililn*n, quarrelled, and separated. As soon as the 
couple were apart they became excellent friends, and 
always kept on amicable terms — at arm’s length. La 
Fontaine's aflairs were in the greatest disorder, and lio 
went to Paris to try and better them. Hero a certain 
facility in turning an anecdotn or a copy of verses pI(*aM-d 
the inagnifleent Fonquet, the superintendont of finnneos. 
He advised La Fontaine seriously to study literature, and as 
a help toward it gave him a pension of 1000 livres. It is 
to La Fontaine’s etenial honour tliat at Fouquet’s death, 
amid circumstances of crncl disgrace, lie' was faithful to his 
early patron, and composed and published a very elegant 
himent, the best known of all his serious poems, begin- 
ning (or rather having as its second line) “Jfleurez, 
nymphes de Vaux,’’ Vaiix being Fouqiiet’s famous esLite. 
Still liH Fontaine, in bis heedless liappy-go-lucky way, 
hud finished scarcely anything, had published scarcely any- 
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tliiii". Ilis talents, now perfectly recognized in spite 
of his l.nziiiessf })rocurGd him uii iiHylnm with the Duchess 
of Bouillon, and he began to polish up his famous 
“Conies" (Talus). The lirst portion of them ap- 
peared in and the exquisite kdicity of the language 

and the charm of the easy style, whose simplicity concealed 
the most consummate art, at once placed him iii the very 
forefront of literature. Even IJoileaii, the cold, critical, 
cynical autocrat of letters, was won from liis usual in- 
dillerence; Moii6re w-elcoincd him with open arms, and 
Itacine received him cordially. The f<nir great men soon 
met weekly by arrangement for a dinner and a confidential 
literary talk after dinner at the tavern in the Rue du Vieux 
Colombier, which their meetings have immortalized. Tlie 
second part of the “Contes” appeared in lGfi7, and the 
third ill 1G71, and detached stories came afterwards 
from time to time. La Fontaine could no longer leave 
Paris, so full of deliglit to his easy nature. lie .s<ild liis 
]»lace at CliUteau-Thierry and continued to live with one 
tilled family after another. All were ready to receive so 
charming a gnest. Ilis favourite resting-place was with 
Madame do la Savrierc. From her house were sent out 
the first of the immortal fahles in DIGS, dedicated to the 
dauphin, and the second in 1G71), dedicated to Madame de 
Montesj)an. Tlic priest-ridden court of the old Louis 
\IV. were somewhat mollified by the fables, having pre- 
viously hulked askance upon the teller of the tales, iimL 
only for tlieir too free tieatment, but for the want of 
respect shown to religion, or so lhi*y judged it, in the poet's 
life as well as his works. Tliis cliarge is ridiculous, but 
the tirst objection is unfortunately wdl founded. Fasci- 
nating Jis tijey are to the stu<lent, no fatlier would dare 
to put La Fontaine s Conies ” into tin* hands of his 
daughter; and it is a real lo.>s to the gaiety ami pleasure 
of the uorld that (like Boccaccio) he allowed himself to 
b(* swayed by the lower instead of tin* higljcr iinaginaiive 
current of tlie time. On the other haini, the fables arc* 
as strictly pure as the tales are over-five, and ha\c im- 
mortalized their author. At the time, however, the 
“ Contes ” were all too famous. Consequently when ( A*lln*rt, 
the great clmucellnr, died in IGS,*}, and La Fontaine can- 
va-Nsed for the vacancy in the Academy, the king refused 
Ins assent upon the election of La Fontaine over Boilcau 
(the court candidate) by a large majority. What w<»uld 
fiave heeii done wo cannot now say, if a ineinher had 
not died just at the time and so permitted botli candi- 
dates to he n'ceived. Louis assented to La Fontaine’'' 
election in a most ill-hunioun'd speech, 'llu* Duke of 
Burgundy, the father of Louis XV'., was a groat lo\cr of 
La Fontaine, and had heoii traiin d to this by his tutor, 
Feiidlon, himself a writer of peculiar case and eloquence, 
dust before liis death, hearing that the shiftless man was 
again without resources, he sent the poet every louis he 
had by him. The third part of the fables, which appcaievl 
in 1GII3, was dedicated to the diikc. 

XJk PAZ, a city and the iMpital town of Bolivia, 
situated about 40 miles to the cast of Lake Titicaca, in a 
deep valley at the foot of the snowy peak of Illiinany, at 
a licight of nearly 12,000 feet above the sea. Its chief 
buildings are the cathedral, a .Jesuit church, the university, 
and a palace. It is the seat of a bishop, and has coii- 
siderahlo trade with La I’l.itaaiid the west coast, especi.ally 
in cuca and cinchona. The town founded in 
Population, 80,000. 

LA PLATA or RIO DE LA PLATA is a large 
river, or ratlu-r estuary, 200 miles in length, in South 
America. Where it enters the si'.a, between Puiita del 
Esto and Capo San Antonio, its width is 140 miles: and 
between Piiiita do las Pedras and tho Barrancas de Santa 
Lucia above Moiito Video, it Is still /i3 miles wide; 
but higher up tho shores gradually ajiproach nearer, and 
opposite Colonia they ore hardly 20 miles apart. The 


estuary contimics to preRcn*e this width to t^c conflncne(s 
of the Parana and Lrngnay, the two large rivers wbitii 
fall into it. At its nif)Ulh it is only 10 fathoms deep on 
All average, and tliis depth gradually deeivases. Every 
part of it is f-hallow and dillieult to navigate, especially 
during the jirevalenee of the .south-western gales, which 
blow with inconceivable fury. 

Through this estuary the comniereiMl produce of about 
onc-foiirtli of South America i-^ brought to the market of 
tlie world. It is therefore a great advantage to the coun- 
tries from whicl) the Plata recjdvfs its waters that tho 
rivcr.s which flow into it offer less obslnn tion to naviga- 
tion than is usual in large stream^. 'Ihes^* rivers aro 
many of them large; the chief are the l*aiaiia, Uruguay, 
Paraguay. Pilcoiiiayo, Vermejo, and Salado. 'llii' muddy 
waters of the Ib'o de I.a Plata can be trac-d in the ocean 
200 miles from its moutli. The name signiln-' •• river of 
silver,” and Jience the United La Plata Province^, of whif .i 
it is the northern boundary, are now called tlie Argentm..* 
Confeilcration, from the Latin firge.ntnm. silver. 

La Plata is also the naino of a n*-w city of the Argen- 
tine LVpublie, the e.apital town of tho province of Bucie 
Avre*-. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. The most remarkable 
writer of a particular kind was Fran^oi> d'* M.ircill.ie, due 
de la Ruc'befoucaul*!. Hi*' sole .lim wa'.. haring got a giea 
tif thought, to grind it, set it. and jxili"!! it until it was 
ahsolub ly i)f‘rfi’< l. !f a thought WH'. * \]'res<.eil in tiftcfii 
Wfirds whi<‘h e.iuM be cxprc'v.'.ed in lw<-l\i* the dnki* .’'p'-ut 
we<‘ks up«ni the task of e\fising the tliree r'-dund.mt woiu'. 
without Weakening the foree or ( leani-'-s .f tie '•entenee. 
'llins it c<»iii».s that the whole liter.iry pi<Mluelion of a long 
lib* of oin* of the cleverest men wlio e\»r lived is a slioit 
\«»liime of Memoirs and .i collection of oU-1 ^•ly -hoit 
sentences, uriiiy of (»ne line, some of two or three, vi ry 
few indeed ovi*r four. Fifty more s,.nti.*nces or ‘•M.i.\iins’ 
{Maximna^ were said to be found still unjiuMished after 
his death, but their authtiiticity is dubious, and they aro, 
lar bene.ith the h*v» I of the rest ; aKo tl.' ie wcie fifty which 
the diikf's Lust idious taste had nqeri-d from ti’iu- to time 
from pre\i..us eiiuious, tlxaigh most of tl.“ .u .ir>‘ V>eyonil 
the r« a» h of any author but liiniself. 

La Boehefou<Muld was ]»orn in IGl.’kl.is father bavirg 
ju‘5t Iweii eieated a diike, then a \ei_\ iinnsual honour L-r .. 
French suliyrt. as it av.is the highest tith* under the crown. 
The Milqeet of this aitiv’le was called iliiria., his Lather's 
lifetime Frince <le Maiviil ic. priiae bein:: i; it sr, elevated a 
title as tlnkt* in the French eouit. He sji- ul hut little tiiin* 
in hi'< education, as was llieii the cnsioin. and when .still 
searcely nion* Ih.in a hoy entered tlie .irmy and (which 
w.a.s the same thing in all the liiji'i i eonunands) was .s«‘eii 
at court. 'I lie Fronde .spirit was Ijegiimiiig to stir, aufl if 
was coiisuleivd dc riyuenr for Inilliant yonng noblemen 
to make a set ag.unst Richelieu. La U.x'liet -ne.iulil w.as 
further hnlneed to meddle in the perpetual .t'l.l tortuous 
intrigues against tlu- great cardinal by his kue L»r the 
Iwauliful aieh-plott.r M.ad.iiin* dt* Uh. vn Use. Richelieu 
died. Ma/aiin suoc.*eded. La Roeli. loin auld transferred 
lM)th liis lo\e and liis li.ite. M.idauie de Longnevillc now 
ruled his hejiri and intrigin* ag.iiust M i/.;iii]i liis head, and 
soon lie found hinisrif one i>f the l.-uhrs nf the Fronde. 
This w.is a iiieknune udveii lo ;m attianpt of the gri'.at 
imliles, and e\eii some of the royal iwinces, to limit the 
autlu>rit> t>f the crown, which had been long growing up, 
and ;it List resulted in a eiril war of .a kiinl quite unex- 
;mipled. It is exceedingly difficult alw’ays to understand 
what the Frondeur.s wvre fighting for beyond mere personal 
objects, .and what is quite certain is that many t)f them did 
mU know themselves. L:i Rochefoucauld fought witli tho 
Fnmdc all through tho civil w.ar, and won .a reputation for 
the most reckless hravery. At length tho astutoncs.s t-f the 
cardinal, the couragi*aud statesmanship of the queen (Anne 
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of iiiul a sonsj of tlio abMirdity of this intenuM*im' 

coiitlii’t. won all !mMi t<» conwnt to a poaco, and the \ovm.i; 
kins;'b authv'rity ^\as tinnly settled — 1«» p'ow as time went 
on together with his own growth, till it culminated in 
tliat des|H.>tiMn ef the Grand Monarque which made him 
the eau.se of in.iiiy woes to France. I.;i Hocliefoueaiilil 
retired in disgiwee at the peiu’o, hut afterwards he Mas 
sivji at the court uf Louis XIV. He became gouty in his 
old age. and foinnl much consolation in the devoted attach- 
ment of a \ery t.ileiited ami beautiful authoress. Madame 
la Fayette, wlio had invented a sort of tale of contcm- 
|Kuary manners which, under the name uf the .Voce/, was 
quickly to replace the old “romances.” His clever friend 
ha.s sketched him for us as the ** Hue de Nemours” in her 
famous novel tin* “ Frinces.s»» dc GUmcs.” A still niinv 
famous literary friend, tliough not so exclusively at taclied 
to liim as Madame de la F.i\etto, u.in the eclchrated letter- 
writer Madame de Sioigne, L.i Iloeliefoueauui died t*f .1 
"cvere sp.asm of gout in 

Five editions of the ••Maxims” were puhli.*‘hetl dniing | 
till* duke’s life, ti'e tirst in ItJGo and tlie last in IbTS. 1 
In f.n t ti;e mnnht-r i>f editions was only limited h_\ Ids life, j 


xhv. “On nest jamais si heiireiix ni si malheureux 
qu on s*in\agino ” (\Ve are never so happy fior so unhappy 
.MS we think we are), 

exxxviii. “ On aiine inieiix dire du mal de soi-meme quo 
do nen p4>int parler” (Wo prefer to speak ill of ourselves, 
than not to speak at all on the subject). Coupled witli 
this we may add ccexxlx.— “ On croit quelqucfois hair 
l;i flattcrie, iiiuis on no bait quo la maniero do Hatter’^ 
(Wo may think we hate tl.attery, but it is only the way in 
uhieh it has been administered tliat wo dislike). 

cii. “L’esprit est ton jours la dupo du eosur.” Hero, 
fiutunatcly, one of the finest of the poets of our time (A. II. 
Clough) lias nsoil this as the motto of a chai*ming poem, 
and Ids rendering, though not so terse, is as gooil as the 
urigiiial. It nin.s: — 

“ Ah yet, uhen all Is thought and said, 

Tlic heart still overrules tho head.” 

eexviii. “ L’liypocvisio est Un hommage quo lo vice rend 
h la vertn. •• cn ypocrisy is the homage of vice to virtue). 
This is pet haps tho irein of these maxims. 

LA ROCHELLE, a town of France, the capital of the 


Ti e shji.t.’h •‘S ft the ili.mgeN ir..ul*- in man\ ea-xt's is one of ' department Charente Inf»'ri«'nrc and of the former province 


li:e <'uri ivitio-. nf iit<i.iture. It is .vife t<» say tli.it, .a** we I of Aunis. It stands on the m»rth side of a small inlet. 


I'vw laNO tlum. t!;*>e maxims ci*uld not U‘ expre.vsetl in 
1 1 * nel. in r or in more ])itliy uord-'. 'Ihev aie .so per- 
!<er tiiai ir rakc' Ii.u»‘h stmly to fully iv.ili/e their immens»‘ 
N-'ti.jn.: 1 ix oMr h*sn accoinplixhed at all eomparahh* 
to them, and but >ery little indeed has he# n attempted in 
thiN Ii ix one man s#.!lini; t«» w-nk to coin pu»\erbx. 

that is, by ine#'xx jH.llxhing, to do in one hh-time that 
which in a natmai way take^ eenturi#-s to aeeomjjhxh. la 
IL-eiuf' ueaiild fi.inkh a\ows as hix m->tto, ‘'X.ix vertux in* 

X »nt !'• pi'ix x,u’. .at «ju. ties vio#*x dc mixes (< >ur \iilu#*x 
f ■! tlic m 'xt p.e.t .a<* only \ieex in dixj\nx,.\ and tlds cMd- 

• il iii.iii-of-tt e-i,\.»ild way <jf ItH.kmi: at life luns thniugh 

all his w.-ik. .\x n e#.#!** #.£ in"r.ihty it will not exciti* our 
admiration, bni i: put- up for being n<> i<ideof morality. 
It i-s sin. ply tl- unit •»( a long experienie in a latl.er sel- 
fish and ivnupt *‘j;##ch ; ar.#l without saving that such 
things are right.it st.ites tin* fact tint such things iv. 
Much of it ix h It t-«j true .after all. As a sp,_timen <#f the 
ei.ntinnal pdixldug to wldeh the Maxiiiix wane subje<'ted we 
may inst.iiiee tl##* l.mious No, celxxi., whidi in the 

first edilbai thr.x — ‘‘La j#'unesxe *>.1 nn#- iMcxse eoiitinnelle, 
e’est la fievre d#* l.i santt*. e'ext 1 1 f«<lie de I.n rais##!! (Vouth 
is a continual inf /xieation, it is tli«* f# \er of tli#- he.ilth, the 
niidncxv; ,.f tlie ie.ix.,;i), but the .x##‘ond clause uf which is 
.'.li'T'si in the ht»r iditbms to .siiijply .••e’*'xr Ja liiwre d#* la 
Mx..-i*'t^it ix th#' fev# r of the rt.ixoii). F<w, vi-ry few'. 

Would 1. ivt- be«-n c##nragi‘oux maigli t*# .x.ieritic#* so 
rn.ig.Mlictiit an .int:lJe-sj., f..r the improvin] of t);e | 

who!#*. Vet any '.n- e<jnq#aii.Mg the final e#liti#.n of th»* 
ixini — ••La jini.ex^e ext nne ivi*'x>.. f,.!itiiiu# II#*, e*# 't la 
r'.evre d#' la raix.m" -wit.h tin- tir-t, iniixt .leknowl.-dge that 
it is .a.s a wh'dt- iiitimtely sujniii»r. 

>p. 4 e»- f<»rbi#ix irnperaliycly :iin thing lik#* det.dksl eiiti- 
of ih-.xe nair.elhms maxims; but ore* or two t.ikeu 

• i’i/" .it rmdoin ii*ay be quoted a.s .samplex, in th»* hope 
t:. .t I :• .id# r may re.sort t«i the iinrnortal work whence th#'y 
ar#- driw.'!. Ti.'* iiUirdH-ring is that of the 1G7^< edition. 

xix. Nolls .i\or.>» toii.s asi^‘Z dc f#>ree pour supporter 
Jei n.'inx ei.iiitrtii" {We all have htreiigtli enough to li»;ar j 


which extends .Mhont "J miles inland and terminates in a 
.salt-marsh, miles i«outh-we.st from Fari.s, and lias 

1I*.G70 inhabitant.*!. By the marriage of Klcan(*rof Guieiiiie 
and l*##itou to Henry IL, the town came into the haiid.s of 
till' Fnglish kings, from whom it was taken by Louis VIII. 
in 1‘J‘il. ag.iin ceded to them by the treaty of Brctigny in 
Lh.o, but finally rccoviTcd by Bertrand du Ctm.>cliu in 
1.‘17:?. The Huguenots held it from la,')? to 2t<th October, 
Ih-i.s-, >\hcn the gaiii.son, reduced by famine, Mirrcndcred 
to Louis XIIL, who demolished the fortifications. Tim 
])Vexi*nt di‘fenees were erected by Vaiihan. The entrance 
to the inlet which forms the outer harbour is d* fcnded by 
fortx. The inner harbour, round which the town is built, 
consists of two basin<. both surroimdLMl by fine quays, and 
! oii#‘of them is el(>.»!f d by fioodgates, whereby ships are kept 
I constantly afloat. La Koehelle lias jiecnliar advantages in 
its s.ife and »*a''ily-g.iineil roatlsteads. '1 he town is well 
built, with broad straight street'#, and hoiisi s adorned with 
pdlicoes, but »#f no great elevation. The fiin*.st square i.s 
! the Fhice-du-C’halcau, three ''iiles of wliich are planted, 

' and serve for promeiiade.s. Outside the w.dl.s there are twi> 
' otlier extensive w.alking ground’!, c.alled ria!'#’~du-Mail and 
i Ch.amp-d#*-Mar.x. 'Jho chief hnihlings are the cathedral, 
the town-lnuixe, tlie exchange, tin* tower called Porto-de- 
rifoiloge. the marine h.ith.’!, and the public library, which 
contains 2i»,0ou volurnef:. The exports consist of the pro- 
duce of tliedeparlmcnt, the imj*#>rt.sof colonial and taiglish 
pi'tolnce. The town i.s the ^e^lt of a bi.shop, h.is tribunals 
€#f tii.xt instance and of commerce, a eollegej mint, school of 
na\ ig.itioii^ besides iiuni#‘r#jU’« glfis.s-works, .sugar-refineries, 
p*'ttcries, shiplmihling yards, and cotton-yaiii factories, 
Koehelle salts (a pmgalive) was discoveied here by Seig- 
netto the cheini.st. Keaumiir, the philosoploT (wlio.so 
division of the thermometer is in general u.sc in France), 
was a native of tlie town. 

LA VENDEE. See Vi.xi.^.i:. 

LAALAND (pniiioimced Lolnhnd)^ an ixiand in the 
Baltic, at the sriutliem cut ranee to the Great Belt, It form.s 
a part of the kingiloiii of Henmark, ami is tin* .scut of u 


lip ago:.-* the i;..x:.>rtunes of others). This remain.s in tho 
final < dirio:i; but tiicie is a maxim somewhat like it which 
the aull.ijf fctnick .,ut, but which nevertheless is more fre- 
quently quoted than any other in attacks again.st I.A Koehe- 
foucaulds (vnif.ixrn. It is No. xeix. in the IGGo edition, 
and runs thu*.— •• lun-# Tadversitf? de nos meilleur-s amis 
nous trou*.or.*j t-iU/jurK quelque chose qui no nous d^plait 
pas” (In the ii.'.xfortuncs of our best friends there i.s always 
Bometliing not altogether unpleasing to us). 


I bbshopne. The urea of the i.sl.'iiiil is aUmt -102 .s#pi.ir»* iniic.s, 
and its popiilatiiiu is alM>ut 0O,O0fi. 

LA'BARUM, the famous standard of (kmstantiiie th#* 
Great, which he dr‘signcd in rememl)r:inrr of the \ isimi of a 
cro.ss in the lieavcti.s tliat occurred to him on his march 
.against Byzantium. The Gns'k historinns descnUi it ns 11 
hmg pike surmounted by a crown <jf g«dd. tin: crown in- 
closing a monogram >»f the fii.st two letters of (IJhrisl's 
name. From its sliiipe it also served as an emblem of tlu> 
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Cross. A silken banner hanging from it was embroidered 
with the iigures«>f the great emperor and his family. It 
was jealously preserved for many generations, and carried 
before the Greek armies in terrible emorgeneios, ns if it 
could insure the safety of the empire. On Constantine’s 
medals it is accompanied with tlio legend, which ho pro- 
fessed to liave seen blazoned in the skies, Kii. touto nika 
(eoiiqu(!r by this). 

LAB'DAKOS (Lnt. JMhdacm\ founder of a house 
whoso fatal career yielded one of tlieir favourite subjects to 
tlie Greek dramatists. His son Laios, his daughter-in-law 
Jokastd (fjit. Jocafta\ Ids grandson Oidipous (Lat. iKdi- 
and the sons and danghters of this last, especially tin; 
heroine of heroines. Antigond, all bear the terrible cur.e 
weighing on the “ house of I.ahdakos.” 

LAB'DANUM or liAD'ANUM is a \iK('id resinous 
cMulation from the leaves and branches of various s[»ci ies 
of Cissus, especially from Cintiuji ertticus. It |>ossess»*s 
stimulant and expectorant properties, and at oiie time was 
iriucli used for dysentery and catarrli.il ufleetions. 'I he 
Turks use it for fumigation. Tie; colI»*et<ii.s in Crete are 
armed with a kind of rake with leathern thongs attaehe«l, 
and with this they brush the shrubs during the hottest part 
of the day, and afterwards scrape off the resin. In Cyprus 
the shepherds obtain it bv combing tlie lloecos of their floeks. 

LABB'BXUS, DECIMUS, was a Homan knight (c^ar.^), 
the «mly part of \\hose career which concvTiis us being his 
eoinicction with Cajsar. Laberins was very famous as a writf r 
of miniea for amusement, satiric extravagant monuhigues; 
and CoBsar offeretl him a heavy .sum to eontend upon the 
stage as an actor in his own mimes with a eertain Sy rns, 
who had challenged the world (n.c . 4o). Laberius, a nohle- 
m.in, dared not refuse? the all-poweiful <lictator, although 
he lost his caste by the service, according to tlie low esti- 
mation of the actor's art. Ho revenged liimself by alt.uk- 
ing Cjcsar in a pungent prologue, very famous, which is \i‘t 
prc.served. He died, some .say of sliaim*, two years after- 
wards. But Moninrsen pjint.sout tliat as he took the pif»- 
mised money, his gib<*s at the t}ranny uhieh had doLuaded 
him, a nuhlenian of sixty, t«) tlje wmk of .i sl.i\e, must he 
takm cum yrnao no/iV. The .aneedoto i**, however, often 
quoted. 

BABIALS (Lat. labium, :i li]i\ The h tteis h, p, r. 
J\ ;a, 10 are so calhil heeau.se the lips aie chiefly einployui 
ill their prununeiutioii. 

LABZA TAB, a ver\ i'xteiisive and Inijmrt.int order of 
phiiit.s belonging to the Gamoi'ki ai,.i-'. The .speeh*. arc 
generally aromatic .‘uul tonic — a pioperty which is in ino.^t 
cases owing ttj the secretion of a Milatile oil in little cysts 
or glands occupying the leafy organs. Tlie arniiiatic qujili- 
ties are familiar to us in the s.ige, marjoram, thyme, Inusil, 
.nnl similar plaut.s, coniinonly cultivatoil f.a* ihe .si*rvice of 
the kitchen a.s condiments; in lavender, ^.o inueli \alued 
for it.s jsTuli.ir fragrance; ii. nihit and jicppenniiit, well 
known for their stimulating ]>«iwer, and in many others. 
Betoriy, ground ivy, horehouiul. Jiiul others arc ex.unplos of 
tin* bitter tonic (qualities of such plants. The ooiolka is 
irregular, the stamens didynanious, the ovary four-lobcd, 
with the style arising from the base of the lol>es ; the fruit 
splits into four one-seeded nutlets, and is generally inclosed 
in the persistent calyx. The lc.i\c.s arc opposite, mul the 
stem four-cornered. 

LAB'XJkB, a name of Ar.aliic origin, adopted by Initan- 
ists formerly to de.sigiiatc a genus of papiliou.uvons I.m.r- 
MiNti.s.K of the tribe Phaseidea', t>r tropical pulse, but now 
included in the gtuius Dolielios. The cultivated varietii’s 
all iH'Iong to the species Dolichos Lablab, which is \vidcly 
ilihtrilmt^ throughout tho tropics of the Old Woi Id. It t:lkc^ 
the placo of our bean, but as the Si'ixls are not paUtaMc 
they arc only eaten nheu there is a scarcity of lice. They 
afford excellent food for cattle, and are very niitiitious. In 
one \ariety the young pods arc cnteii. They arc luiniiig 
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herbs with tlirec-foliolatf h-aves; the flowers arc red, purple, 
or wdiite. 

LABLACHE, LUIGI, .i very famou.s ba.s.s operatic 
.singer, w1jo.sc greate.st tiiunijihs were in comic parts, wa.s 
born at Naple.s (Jtli iVcembf r. 17‘.»4, and died at Naph*s 
23rd tlanuary, 1858. He \\;is .an imTncn‘«e favourite in 
England, and had the honour of hi-ing Queen Victoria’s 
singing-master, lli.s vtiice w.as of (Mionnous power, and his 
pliy.sieal strength aiul huge size were to iii.itch, while all 
the.se mighty powers were doininatejl by the soul of a really 
great artist. Om* »)f his daughters luained Thalbcig, the 
cornp<»ser .and distinguished piaiii.-t. 

LAB'OIlATORY,ROYAL,a department «if W.Mdwich 
arsenal for the manufacture of warlike* ‘‘tor*'*; it hi-, hern 
in existence for many years, and in was rons,.!. r ihly 
enlarged and improved. Here arc made shot, .shell, hullet^, 
perciLssion-caps, cartridges, and all kinds of ammunilieii. 
The iiiachiiieiy is of a \ery ingenious and powerful dcscnp- 
tion. 

LABOUR. Sec \\'a(.i:s. 

LABOURERS, STATUTES OF. Thf famous 
.statutes, the earlic.st poor law-i, aro.se after the frightful 
dcva.<:tatioiis f)f the plague c.aJIed the Ilhiek Dc.ith in 13 
hee.iusi; of which it w.i.s found necessary to pass in 
ail ordinance (23 Edw. III.) regulating the wages to he 
p.iid to labourers, and making it illegal to relieve an .ihlc- 
hodied pauper, \\hilL* all sncli were compelled by otlier 
clau.'.e.s to go to woik, under st*vi-ie and even barbaron-. 
p€*ii:ilties. The object was to ili'.njurago the idleiuss i-n- 
courageil by tlie l.i\i.vh gifts of the monasteries, whih- tlw* 
land lay star\ing for h.imls to till it. In 13.') I w.is j naete>l 
the Statute of Lahounrs. winch .still furtlM-r .added to 
the provisions mentioned above, and this was extend- d 
under Kicliard II. (13><-'<) by th** provi-o tli.at paupers wci-* 
to reiiiain in the p].ir(‘ of their hiitli. while it wms lin it<‘d. 
(Ml the other hand, hy till' nnew.-d fitcdoiii tob»gu:id*M* 
the protection of a ru'enM*. 

LABRADOR is til-* ii.cm* -if .1 \ 1st pi-ninsui i of I'ult- 
ish North Aiie-riiM, hetwfui lit. lb' an-l ♦j3"’ N.. h-n. 
and Tl*’’ W.. b-MindMl N.nlh by tl •* tinlf of St. Liwrun-.*. 
c;i.st by the Atlanli-* ()c-.aii. wi*st b\ IIu-Ismti Hay, 

' north by Huds)tii Str.iit. It.s ar» .i is cstiniat* d .at Tn.don 
. .square inilo, and the popul.Uiuii at ;)<)•••>. '1 1 :• j: w i-i 

. discovered by (’.ih .t in I lOtJ. aini r- -tlisc(<v. rut !iy Hiids - i 
, in IdlO. It is Miy thinly jwopKd by wMinlering tiib-s .,f 
. Indians, and in the norlheni ^.o.asts bv n->niadic K'-kimr-. 

■ The ii.mic, which w.is gi\-n t-» it by its r.MtUiru- s,- ,Ii>. . 

1 ctiMTcrs, imaiis cultivable l.ind, but tljc iiituior >■[ tli-* 
(ountry is clcvatcil. .and is tr.i\<*i'ed N.N.K. by a ranire of 
mountains continued from C.m.ad.i. tla* k-fiii'M of whi) li is 
; Mount Thoic.shy, iicail v 3bun i\rt in li. ight. Tow .ai ds the 
ct»a>t it i.s in general of dre.iiy de*-d.ile .ippearancc, with 
j riioged bale rocks, ehietly of gr.inite. and the old sl.it es 
j ov«ahiin in S)^*vcial jkmIs by red saiids-tune. The hirge-t. 
j river is the Ilanulloii River, whiL'h di-*<hirg**s il o 

I Athmtic at Hamiltoti Inlet. l)cc.L-i.*nallv w« ll-w-HMUd .spot^ 
arc met with along the river eour.-os. The t.ible-laiul iiv 
. the interior is very .st»iilc; c.inb<-o iin-ss ei.\,rs tlie rocks, 
and stimtul t-prucc, hiich, and .ispt ii gi.ov in the ravine.s. 
It is strewed with iininense numi- i.s ot b -nlders, which are* 
oftcii cuiiously percln'd on ll;e .siinnuit.s wf the hills. The 
climate i.s Ic.s.s foggy tlian in Newb-nndl.ind. hut very severe, 

, tin? tciiUK ratine in winter being ab.-iit below ziro; and. 

, in the Mimini-r it tloi’.s n-»! ri.se alnoe 85' F.ihr. 

The whale, .seal, eod. s;ihnon, and honing fisheries, otT 
l.ihiador, cinjdoy dining tlie .se.i.son .a cou.stanlly increasing 
nimiluT of ti.*'la‘rnicn and vessels. Much of the produce i> 
sent to Ncwfouiull;nid before being cxportc»l to Europe. 

The Euro|:HMii sottlciiioiits vmi the c.i.st coast consist rf 
Eortcau and Bradoiv hays, Aii^e, l.e Blanc, and the M *ra- 
I vi.iu iius.sion stations of Nain, Okliak, Hopedale, and ILbi m. 
I Tho moan annual tomporature of N.iin, the okiest s- tt!*-- 
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m<’nt. althoiiirh in al)out the sanu* latitnilo ns KtVinbiir!j:h, is 
‘V F.ilir., «tr Ivlow fiv»‘ 2 iin^ point. Tlu* Hiul^vni l».iy 
Coinp-ni) lurnu’vl M'vrr.il sottlomnits on tho wost ooa_st of 

LABRADORITE i*? ono of tlic pla^iocl.ustie felspars. 
It ory.stallizts in the triolinic system; Imt well- formed 
crv'-taK arc of rare oconiTeiicc. In chemieai r(»mposition 
it In essentially a silicate of lime, smla, and alumina ; it 
oivi-s the lime reactions, .and isdistinpiished from miortfiite 
by it^ being loss soliiblo in Imlioclilorie aeid, but more 
c.i'-ily fusible before the blowpipe. One of the most re- 
markable characteristics of labiadoilte is the tine play o( 
co lours often seen on the braehypinae«iid sections. t)n this 
account it is sometimes polished anti used in jewelry. 

I-ahradorite is an essential ciuistitnent t)f many basic 
itjnenus or i rtptire rocl \< — sneh as iMerite^ basal Injfu »v- 
t/tiuth\ and aiabasf. It aKo occurs in stone metamorpbie 
rocks, and is i emarkably abundant in stone of the Aicli:ea?i 
rocks t.f Xnrth Aineiiea; it has obtained its ^p^•^•itil• name 
frt.ni its jovvalLiiec in luge inas«.es of those rocks in 
J.a’Tad<r. 

LA BRID.S. Sit* AVi; \s>r. 

LABRUYERE. See r»Kr^P,i:r, .Trvx ni: la. 

LAB UAM*, i'!:e 'd lln* islands tif tht* Malayan Arcba- 
]>< lag.>, siluatt-il a’l-oit milts t,i tlu* luiiili-Wi-st t»f liiom-tt. 
Ir is :i llrin-h "sts^.i.-n. joirt in lsl7 as a centre t*f 
Riit’'!! ti.i'le ami :i!tlu''Me in ti e route |ll■t^\e.•^ India ami 
Cl. ini. It is toily In milt's ].oig aiel o witi.*. but it was 
tx|"'i.t«d t*» be \aluable, b. »;h ..jv at et 'lint t»f its jitisition ami 
also Nuaiist* it eioit.iins s .tar fM,iis|\,. minis t.f atlmirable 
' il, but ll." lattii ba\i* I'l'it, s.. 1 u*. In I'll \MO k' il sucet.'-s* 
ful'y, a::d La’ i.t’i is i,.i\\ si:nply a i«<jleeting stati *u ft»r tl.e 
s.i_o :in-i i;. g.e ]'ri»diiie i»f a ]. r!’ oi nf N"rth-west Rnriiei* 

: i :l .fij lOt nr islrmls, \\liiii, it f.rwtrds to,Singa]n.oe. 
ii.i' pi’.bbe r. ids aiid i\i’i the i.ta’iiig %Nliarf lune Imui 
: :<• fill somi'nhat 'Mt<» d* eav. l!'e clmnte is fairly 

i !.ut .s ti.i' l.lP.l l a^ lii.i ll all-'Wrd t<» be delliuletl of 

its t la ^.1 ., 1 * ;aid litb. r f .r< 'ts\ tl.e s,,il ]. {Mt*one terribly 
i .]• 'V. :>!•, d. ll.e jiopuliti'iri in r\.ts tody alxoit 

] i\ii ])e« n l.tigil\ i.iimed by tb'* i.i\agis nf small^ 
I.s7-1. T’l.*' s> rt tif L'"Neimi:« lit is at Vi«*ttoia. 

^\iaeil ills a p»...d b.iibMur. 1 be tlistani <• fuoii Labuan to 
.^iiig.ip'oe is 707 mill's. 

LABUR NUM is .i piius of pi luts ijf nhieli till* cion- 
m>‘n sp, (i,.... Laburnum rahjari*^ i^ n.Il kn<»nn. 'J be 
g< a'js ]; is lH'.*n .‘■••p uMi.'d limn (Vtisus by leutliim and 
H' ''ki'i. I i b lly ou aetmui^ ' f tl'i-ir s* ''.is, 'I i . n* are tb.pe 
.‘ l- I !• i..tti'.i s i.f L'ar jpi^ ami ,\si.i ^Lia.r. 1 la- lip of thi* 
«. I .V .s \.ly^]^.JJr, tl.i- iIi\\sMf f.i- ].it.il> aie flee, ami 
t 'l p d *s st.ilj.id, Laburninn a j/inum is the Seoteh 
1 .'lUir.nm. J»o!h k.i.tls are n iti\i *, oi tii*' Al}»s of Europe^ 

. ;.ii ..i-' Will k:i< .\n in I'lHi. iis i-.r ti. • be.iufy of their 
]>• I. lulous r.n • n.i s of b< fiiilijl y» M iWi I’s. '1 hry Ij.ive a 
i.ands jiiie. liard. o’.r*e-ji- • n wi.-.ii. w. 11 .i.i;ipt.'d f.ir the pur- 
p-.-. s of the turner. '1 .Sf.tfb labuij.mn li.ts tin* bioa*ler 
, ral i:.-e.v. shining liar* s ..f i) .* f.M*, ai.d i- mneli tin* ii md- 
• -*i • 1 ' pi lilt. It is li'it a littli* sa.^iilu tl.at the si-.-ils t.f 
tf . ... ( i,..;. in an i.ni.-r of pi mts H'M illy wboli st.nie, .tn* 

.tad <langei.,usly pi.is.oi-ois, owing it) the pi'- 
.'‘ir.ie oi t’.e deleterious alk.ilnie jiilmij.le eallfd cytisine, 
'lie Cuisu^ (f Virgil , \\. is the Mmitaya arht/rea of 

rr.'.!..is!-. 

LAB'YRINTH (Or. faburinfbo/\. a plaee iuMnietl in 

< .tiui alifi(/-t inextrie.'ible .sinuosities — a .specie*, of 

pnz/le, feebly irnitalMl in the ••mazes” of the last 
« ' 1 inry. -ikIi aii tl.e Maze at Hampton Court. In ancient 
] istm v . 11 . d rnylliology ftiur f.'iinoU‘> labyrintlns arc dchcribcd: 
</r.einbr' t*-, which J)aida!os built.at the in.stigation of Minos, 
to int lose the Minot.iur; ore* in the island of Meroe, devised 
by the Eg\ptian JM.ai loh ps,^j„iiii tik. and composed of 
twelve pahaces. ail ct, nimmiicating uitli one another, and so 
divided into rooms and coiridors that the person once astray 


itbin Its walls could not hope to discover an egress wlth- 
. out a guide. The use of this magnilic^nt editice, wliicli 
. htood clo.sij to Lake Moeris, was to afford accommodation 
j to the niinieroiis deputations from the iminiei pal i ties of 
' ancient Egypt when they came up to the yearly assembly, 
A third labyrinth exi.sted, it is said, at Lemnos; and a fourtli 
1 Ava? built by Ror.senna, king of Etruria. The fabled use of 
the labyrinth inaile at Wooiistock by Henry II. to conceal 
his mistress, Fair Rosamund, is one of those fascinating 
historical myths wlioso disappearance in.akes ns occasion- 
ally receive the cold light of tnitli with displeasure. For 
the lahi/rinth of the ear see Eak. 

LABYRIN'THODON is a genus of extinct amphi- 
I hians belonging to tlie order Labvutntiiodonta. It is 
known mainly by footprints in the New Red Sandstone, 
and by di.xcoAi'iies of its .skull. The body was probably of 
colossal size, re.sembling in .‘shape that of a s.alaniander. 

LABYRIN'THODONTA is uii extinct order of Am- 
1‘iiiiUA. Till* Lab) lint hodonts were colossal animals, 
ri'siMiibling for the most pait the existing salamanders in 
.‘*liape. They li\eil from the LJarboniferous to the Tri.i.ssic 
ago, being most abundant in strata of the latter period. Be- 
fore :my ninains of these amphibians had been discovered, 
vi'inarkabli* footpiints wore found in the New Ri d .Sand.‘'tone. 
'riio*.^* footprints nmeh iv.seinbled in shape tlv human 
li.ind th.it the unknown animal which had produn'd thorn 
w.is nainod Clioiiotliorimn, that i.s, lland-bea.st. 'il.o 
ii.itnrc of Clioirotliorium was for .some time doubtful, Kanp, 

0110 of tin* e.arly di.seoverors of tlie band- like impression**, 
considiTiiig it to boa m.U'.iipial. In the light of furtlnr 
di^otiveiio*, thoM* footprints li.i\e bwn reforretl to seAer.il 
.sjiMU-Hof ainpliibi.m«* ; .and they and tlioir allie.s now eoii- 
stitiito the oidor l/iloiintlioiloiita. the mime having refereneo 
to the Libyiintliie p ittorn .so»*n in a transver.<>o section of 
Iho tooth. * 

Tho L.ibvrintliod')nt.i ro^omblod thesalam.amlers(lJi'o«lol.i) 

111 soiuo ri*.poi'ts, tho frogs (^liatr.aehia) in 4 )tlier.s, Tlio 
ImmIv was ^.llanl'mdol•-liko, with ivlatively w*o;\k limbs ainl 
a long tail. Some, howoNor, .as Opbidorpeton, waa*e serpent - 
Ilk**, and app.arontly had no feet. 'Llie chest was protected 
by tliioo bony pl.itos, and tin* belly by an annour of small 
ov.il sealo*i. '1 ho lio;nl. dofoinlod by bard Ijony platos, Av.as 
tif gro.at si/.o, tlie skull of oin* spoeies lieiiig upAA'ards of 3 
fort Iwiig ami 2 foet bro.nl. Tooth Avore prosoiit in the jaAvs 
as AVoll as on the vomei** ami pahitine Innies; they are of 
A.aiious sizos, .ill irioro or loss imhnti'd by i-oiivoliited folds 
giving ri'-i; to tin* l.il)\ rinlliio p.itlorn. Tin* Aa*rl<’bn« aamto 
bi<'ono:i\o. Ill;,* tliO'*e of li«*la"*. I'lic extioinitie.s »)f tin* 
limbs AA'i-ro pro\i«!oii with fivo tors. It is prol>:ihIe tliat the 
Lab\rintbodonta woro raduribranrbiafe, th.at i.s, tlie gills 
did not ynT''i.st aflia* lungs Avon* aoqniioil. Traoi*s of bran- 
I'lii.d .mhos :m* iiiily fouml in Aouiig sp^'i-imoiis of Arclu'go- 
s nuns, a goims from tin* i-o il nioa-un'^. Numorous genora 
aro includod in this onb-r. Arehogo*.amais, Opliiderpeton, 
Plnilidog.'ister, DoinhoryiotoM are among tin* A\i'll-knowii 
goiioia «)f tin* Cail)oniforoii.s age, .**01110 of Avhicli Aven* of 
eojiipar.alivoly small size. Labyrinthodon is the nio‘*t 
imjiortaiit Tiiasvio gi-nus. 

LAC or T.Aiglf, of Rupees (Tiuli.tn), i.s not a coin bnt 
a sum, ii.iinely, Rs 100,000. When the rupee is worth '2s. 
the lac is then-fore AVorth £10,000 ; bnt of late year.s, owing 
, to tho fail in silver, this value lias been diminished in pro- 
■ portion. A erfre i.s 100 l;ic.s. The notation of rupees i.s 
llieiefcre jieculiar. I’p t<i 100,0(»0 the usual pointing is 
folloAA'eil; then it alters. 'Ihu.s R.s o,0(!,lo,025 woiihl be 
reail 5 en>n-s, 00 lacs, 15, 02.1 rupees. 

LAC CADIVE ISLANDS are sitnated in the Indian 
Ocean, .-djont 100 miles from tlie roast of M.'ilabar, betwi-eii 
JO'^ and N. l;it., and 72 ^ ami 75 *’ E. Ion. Tln*y nro 
ninot<*en in number, but fmly eight are iiiliabited. They 
<- 0 !isisl ehiefly of low eoral fonnation.s, and are surroumb-il 
wilJi deeyi water, 'l lic* large.st of these i-slands, Anderot, iit 
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only 3 miles ii^ length mid a mile hrornl. The prineipal 
proiluets arts coir, ja^Cf^ery, e4n*oa ami betel mits, with wjiiie 
rice, sweet potatoes, and small eatlli*. Tlie inliabitants ai-e 
Mohaimncdans in religion, ami are elii(;fly a gentle inofleii- 
sive race. They number about 1 1,000. Since 1877 the 
whole group lias been under the g(Aernineiit of the Indian 
administration. The islands are nntaxed, but their princi- 
pal ]irodnct, coir, is purchased by governineiit at rates fixed 
by itself. 

LACCOLZTXS. lenticular bosses or masses of igneous 
rock that occur in the stratified deposits of some distri^-ts, 
and to which the strata both above and below are con- 
formable. They are evidently the eflects of Miiothcred vol- 
canic action, the nuisses of rock having been injected froiri 
below when the strata were in a horizontal po^ition, but 
the volcanic force was not suflieieiit to rupture the super- 
hieuinbfuit beds and eject the molten rock on the surface. 

XiACH This delicate textile fabric, uhich is deservedly 
.so highly prized for its ornamental qualities, differs es'.cn- 
ti.illy in form and appearance from the pro<liicts of tlio 
loom, and seems to bo a development of the earlier 
•^ork known as embroidery. It was introduced first 
into Kurope by the Clreeks, and from lliein, ab<jut the eml 
of the fifleenth century, its manufacture passeil to the 
Venetians. The latter soon improviMl the c.iilii r patterns 
nml developed the manufaetnre until it attained a high 
degree of excellence. From \'enice the art of lace-making 
jiassed to other parts of Knrope, ami was especially 
developed in Flanders, though it was also .successfully 
introduced into France and England. Lace-making came 
in for a share of the attention of the great Frnich minister, 
<^dhert, and during the reign <»f Louis XIV". tlio royal aid 
and patronage be.stowed upon this indu.'>tiy enabled the 
French lace-makers to produce .some very be.autifnl work. 
Lace as a dre.ss orn.ament is now ummI mainly for tin* clothing 
of ladies and young cliiUlien,and for tin* lube.s of ceeh Ma-- 
tics; but during the .vixteentli, seventociitli, and eighteenth 
centuries it wa.s fieely tisnd in male attire. Four kinds < f 
lace are recognized — (1) th.it ina«le wholly by the neidle. 
lienee called “ needle-point” lace ; (•J)lhat mad** by means 
of a series of pirns and bobliins .'unl a jiillow or cushion, 
called pillow” lace; (3) a kind of lace made by a ooin- 
bination of the former mctlnuls; ( I ) inacbine-inadc lace, 
lip to the commencement of tin* jire.sent centuiy all laco 
was made by band, anil the linest ;Mid most costly kimU 
are still made in this w.ay. Tin* true piiiit lace is m.ad** 
with a needle on a ])iece of grei n ]»arelinient, ujion which 
the pattern has been printed or traced. The m.iiu llne.s of 
the pattern am formed of tlncads laid over tlii*^ ti:icingand 
attached to the parclimcnt by a fcAV stitches. The ncoilli* 
is then imploded to co\er and c«>nneet the.M* thread*', so a*' 
to complete the pattern, p'or pillow l.ice the inipleineuts 
used con.sist of a pillow <'rcn'*hii»n, a .series of hohbin.s, round 
which I he thread or silk employed is wound, ami pins, 
which aie stuck into the cushion, and around which the 
threads arc twisted, the pattern being deiorniincd by th.e 
di.spo.sition of the pins, and this ag.iiii being rcgul.Ued by 
holes pierced in a piece of parchment, which is laid upon 
the cushum. It is not possible, however, to give in writing 
an intelligible description of the liand-lace maniifaetiiiv, 
nor indeed of that in which machinery is employed. 

'riio principal scat of tlie hand-made lace tr.ndo in Kng- 
land is Huckinghamshire. Small quantities are maile in 
the West of Knglaiul, especially at lloniton in Devonshire. 
There are .also a large iiumhcr of females employed in tin* 
trade in the north of Ireland ; but tlie most estccined quali- 
ties are imported from fon*ign countrie.s — especially Uelgium 
and France — and are generally known by the name of ibe 
town in which they are made. Hand-made lace is still largely 
used upon tlic Continent, and wedding orders are sonielimes 
received at Alen 9 on for i^tiOOO worth at a time. Km'vv 
piece of Alen^on point passes through the hands of tweh** 


workwomen. 'I'lip demands made upon human ingenuity 
.and patience in the f.ihru.'ilion of tlie best qualities of lace 
arc most excc'-sixe. Fm* •* V'lileneiennc.s,” made at Ypn-.s, 
£80 per metre is paid ; hut .‘‘omeiimes 1200 hobbin.s are 
required for one pillow, and it takes an expert lace-maker 
three week.s’ woik, at th* rate of twelve hours a day, to 
make one inch. For the^-e extremely fine kinds a wonder- 
fully .slender thread is n-qiiiied, and the best Brussels 
thread is spun in cidls underground, because* the dry air above 
would cause it to .‘‘iiap. l'p( n the worker, as she .sits in 
the dark, is directed one ray of light, hut lie* thread is so 
fine that her delic.ate fingers are better than her c\ e^. 

Vei’y many soon lose their .sight, and the lii^rh p.iy the loe- 
iriaker earns is propoitionatc to the acknowledged unlieallli- 
m*.''S of the occupation. Tho home.spuii tliread in. id'- at 
Brus.sels of flax of Brabant costs, before* it is made up t*. 

l. icc, £210 per pound, ami the proce.ss td mamif 'f ‘uie 
more than double.s the value. Fine cotton \arn. h'>\M m r, 
Is sornetiines .suli.'^titiitcd for flax and silk; gold .imi i 
tlire.ads, mohair, and aloe lihre are aI‘*o employed, < »f I.it- 
yeais lace-m.ikiiig as fonuerly conducted h.i> v« r\ n luli 
declined in tins country owing to the gicater clicapi es, ig' 
iii.'ichine-niadi* lace. 

Mnchtnv^iuade. Lncc . — Xnmerons attempts to rnak<- ] i-r- 
by rn.icbiiicry were made towm lU t he clo.^e of the la-'t cent n ry, 
and one nmehim* which made hohhin-nct was dc.-ignetl .lo-i 
worked .soon after 170S ly dnlm Hammond, a clever wi il;- 

m. an of Xottingl am. In the ye.irs lso«-H Jr.lm Ih.itli- 

co.at, of Nottingham, obtained jialents fi-r .some inijjori nt 
Tuacliine^ lor l.iee m;ilmg. and win- afteiw.n.’,- 

greatly inijiio\cd h\ !.• vn-s. Tlicmpson, .in.l Lindh } . tie 
litter of wlmni for the first time applied .steam -pow-T t" 
lice machim s iu l.sld. 'Ihey met with much oppr.^i:!. r 
at till* oiit'i't fn-m Ih'* h.iml-l.ice makers, hut ultimatfly 
their use jacN.iileil. and they have now* attained to .i Irgli 
pitch <'f jn.ifei.l'i.jj, U\ the aj>j)liiMtion of the Jaiquaiil 
a]ipai itus to tie liei*-m.aking machinery all soits .,f 
p.'iltcriis eui he pioilucfd. and iu issl a iiMihim* w.i> 
introduisd in Frime forwhiili it was claimnl that it c-edd 
accomplish iumiIv »'\*-rvthiii.: that l.id bcLU lU-nc 1)\ l.i..]. 
In the luachiucs d there a’*e to I'C si cu tlie .ii‘cmiiul.i*i i 

results of .sfveial L' ncMtions rf ingfiiious e.\p» icm 
ami tliey aie justly regud'd as ti'annphs i,f m. « u. d 
skill. One writer speaks <<: tlaiii as hcirir.g tl* s', , 
relation t-* .in ordiuayv l-.m tlat w itidi d. ;■ i 

wlieclhurow. while .ii.otiir .s.u s tla v ..n* is ii,U' ii \ I 
the mo*.t cMi '• ns elunnoini t«*r in m'.illi]ih'eit_v of nu.hiMi d 
de\ice as tli.it is l.y. nd .1 coumv n n .i'tiiig j.o 

Noltingh.mi m.d li e neigii’-ouilioid i'. the juii-. d s, i; 
*if the lace trade iu this namliy. .iiid tlie v.ist dm . i s' .,.s 
.and ini]»('ilance of th's highly skillcvl maiiiifaetui'L n. i\ i.,* 
estimated Ironi the foll.iwing figures in IsS 1 : — ’1 1:,- an: il 
expoiih of eoiton l.ice g< oils was ii\ir £2..')nO.OrMi. .>u { ^ f 
.silk laces. this being only a i>art tie gn v 

quant it It sio ule ; il is coiisiili-nd that the :n ittr..ils wuikc.i 
np co.si .ihout .lu'iu.ally, and the w.igis at-d 

profits me eoini'Uled at f Hmn.mm. dimming lues m.. 
matle of dilhuent whltlis .r:d quilile s. and the prices ranee 
fniui ahilfp'-imv to o'a* pnund )•( i ^ard, while ciirtams 
\ary from a few si ill’iigs to m .:i_\ ]•omuls per set. (in at 
]iiOLiess has lurii innic»>f litc \i.ii.s in the imitation of 
hand in ide 1 u c. White and hliek an* tlie UMial colours f, ,r 
lace gol ds, hut one no\cl fc.ituie of the present time is tie* 
introduction of lamy coloured laoi'.s, .some being made 
from colmivd iliicids, while otlicr kimls are dyed in the 
jiiece. A kind of liee c.illcd Striss embroukry has Iv. u 
intrudiioeil fri'in Swit/.eilmd, to the great detriment of tiie 
Xottingh.am made goods, but in.acliines h.ave recently hi . u 
imporleil ami the lace can now bo made here. Tllos^. in.e, 
soft, loug-arnual glovc.s which ladies wear are in.ulc fnun 
•‘taiTcta" worked on a warp m.achine, but more like 
hosiery than licc. Adaptation, improvement, and altoia- 
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tion po on from year to year, and the utmost inpenuitr of 
maclnnistf dc-signer, and maker is ever on the strain to 
keep pace with the clianges of f:ishion and the jiemands of 
trade. Silk and cotton are the materials ii‘ied in lace- 
making, and the trade is icinarkahlo for the employment 
gi\en to women and girls both in warehouses and in their 
own homes, the wages earned when trade is good being 
\ery high. Lirge quantities of lace goods are made on the 
(’ontinent also, and some inacliines are now at nork in 
Americ;i. 

(Si'e “ History of Lace,'’ by Mrs. llnry ralliser, 18l>9 ; 
late>t edition, 1875 ; La i)entelle,'’ by M. .1. Segiiin, 
-tto. Paris, 1875; and ‘^Ancient Nredle-point and Pilli>\v 
Lace,” with photographs: Alan S. Cole, London, 1875.) 

LACE-BARK TREE {Ugetta linkariii) of .Jamaica, 
In mo>t reimu'kable for the tenacity of the libre of which its 
b;uk c*»nsi>t.s, and for the facility with whi«‘h it may' first 
Iv separ.ited into tbiii l.iy»*rs and then into distinct mc.slii‘s. 
If the inner bark i-f this plant he ina<*erated in w.atcr. it 
may bo readily .s«]‘.iritcd into layers no thicker than the 
finest 1 uv. and whieli. afti-r ha^mg hecn pulled a little side- 
nays. re-c inhle in some measure that fahii<‘. King Chailes 
II. is s.iid to have l..id a < ravat, frill, ainl rnllles of I.uv- 
i«ok picM-nted to him by his governor of .Taimrica. This 
tiee Is-li.ngs to the order TlI\MFrKA<’r 1'. 

LACE- WING and LACE-FLY are naiiiis gi\eii to 
iiiMLis nf tlvc family Ihanerobiiihe, whieh belongs t«> the 
t r«br Nhrro 'rrr.icA, from tl.ilr delicate gauze-like nings, 
tia\ersed by a fine network “f xelus. In the Hemeiobiula* 
tl.c b 'dy is si.ft ami shr.d.er. tlie antenna' long and thre.id- 
i..v and the eyes l.irge. prominent, ami \i\idly metallic, 



Lace-win„', 

'T. I'l-f/ctt ill'.-' t r, kf W,»U «V»* 

Larxa n, Aa i-,* on t-.s' I'tvk, 

L'-'Id luhy lu-stscr. Tlie %\ing*, arc A*ry large. In tin* 
g- iiUs Nemoptf rathe himl xxings form a mtv long narrow 
‘•trap, widening slightly towards the extremity, while the 
5.t wings are hioadcr than in the other genera. When 
! the perfect ins»-ct emits a im^st aisngn-oubh? mbnir. 

'li.r- «ggs .are Conneeted with the leaf njion uhich they are 
laid by a long slender stalk, formed by a secretion from a 
aliar gland. When ready to dej^r'sit an «*gg tiie female 
jiia s the extremity of her aMmmn to the surface of the 
b .if. tln-n e). vating her nlMlornen diaxvs out tie* secretion 
into a sb-odi r threa^J. al^mt half an inch bmg. and places a 
l.lt;.- la.-il egg ;tt its summit (c</ in cut.) The larv.'i (5) 
e;i.*rg»s from tiie egg in lc>s than a ^\•ek. When first 
hiilidad. :t(c >r.ling to I>r. Fitch, these Inn-.T feed chiefly on 
t) e eggs of ii.si'vt.s. When increased in .size they devote 
themsel\»s t * tie* destruction of the aphides or plant-lice. 
Their jaws an. p>werfnh long, and sickJe-.shaped. In some 
b|>«*cK-8 they Ci^XiT them:,<dvt'.s with th»‘ empty skins of their 
victim.s, whieh are supj^jrted on their haek.s by the radiating 
bristles which clothe them. When the larva liu.s uttaioed 


ii.'< full growth it liocoines inactive and spins a coronn, tho 
t-oil exiuling a glutinous scevolion which liardeiis on ex- 
posure to tlie air. 

Tho eocoon i.s attached to a leaf. The pupa is inactive, 
and spi'inlily attains tlic perfect condition, so that sovenii 
broods appear in the summer. The jK*i*fect insect is usually 
seen on the wing in this country in the evening ; the ]wwers 
of flight are fcelde. It is a vegetable-feeder. 

The Lace-wings range from Enropo to Australia. 
Several species of the typical genus, Hotnerobius, are com- 
mon in tho Uritisli Isles. Another common British genus 
is Chrysop.-!, containing tho Golden-eyes, in which the wings 
are pale grreii and the eyes golden. Anotlior British 
species is <hnv/JM» a pretty, brown insect, with 

the wings sj^)tte«l with black ; it is met with in the month 
of .Time, and api>ears to prefer stony rapid streams whieh 
arc fringeii with aldcr.s. 'I'lio lar\*a lives partly in water ; 
the cocoon is of irregular fonn, and composed of spun silk. 
Ill the genus Sisvra the larva is aquatic. 

LACED/BMON. See Si>akta. 

LACER'TlD.ffi is a family of Lizauds (Ijirertilia) 
cont.iining tlie common Kngli.sh and Kuropr.an spc'cies of 
that ordiT. In this family tlic body is stout and the limb.s 
:ire well lievelopt'd. The LiciTtidic Are d)stiiigoi.shed by 
basing a pyramidal head, covered with regular many-sided 
shields; a scaly throat, often with a cross fold in front, and 
a collar of larger .M*ales behind ; a leiigthcneil, flat tongue, 
not sheathed, hut free at the basi*, divideil at th»* lip into 
two long and capable of being projeeled to a eoii- 

siderrible length. Tlieir tet‘th are boUow at the roots inl»*r- 
nally. They .an* all n.itives of the Old World and Australia, 
and arc all li-rrestrial. 

The S.inil Liz.u-d (^Lnrertn agili/i) is a native of this 
country. It has a short thick body and short stout legs; 
the l.iil is r.'ither thick and swollen at its root. The u.snai 
baigtli of this li/ard is ulxnit 7 or 8 inches, of whieh tho 
t.iil ine.isures 4. In colours indi\idnals vary very much ; 
in geivi.il. however, the tint of the upper parts is sandy- 
brown, with ohseure longitudinal marks «>f a darker bi*ow’n, 
and n.siriisof black rounded spots down the side.s, each 
spot marked with a white or yellowish dot in the centn*. 
Tl'.e sidtsare often tinged with green. It is a northern 
.species, raiily oeeuiring so far south as Italy, hut not nn- 
coinnion in tiie nortliern ji.arts of Fraiiee niul the middle 
di-tiiets of the Europ»an continent; it i.s not very' abundant 
in this Country, but extends ;is far north .as Sweden ninl 
Ib-nmark. Mi. Bell, in bis work on the *• British R«.‘ptile.s,’’ 
informs us that tlie s,ind liz.ird is common in tlie neighbonr- 
Imod of Boide in Hoisetsliire. its general abode Iwing on 
s.;ndy lieatliH. ‘'wliMe it i.s fieqiiently seen cnis.siiig tlio 
small by-paths with eonNidirable swiftaeMS.'* It is aNii 
oci'asionally ws-n on the sunny sides of green bunks, b.a.sking 
in the sun’s r.ays, and retre.atiiig quickly on the approach of 
any intnicliT. It is vi-ry quick in its movcinenf.s. If seized 
it ivill bite, but its bit** is very insignificant. It is impatient 
of capti\ity and se»on pines to death. The female lays Inr 
eggs, to the number of twelve or fourteen, in hollows in tl.a 
sand, which sIm* excavates for the pnr|M>se, and having 
coven.si them ean-fully with saial, she leaves them to be 
batched by the beat of the sun. 

Tlie Green Lizaid (Lacer/a viridia) is arommon species 
in the .sfjuth of Kurojic, and is .als<j found in Gnernsu*y. It 
attains a h*ngth of about 15 inches. It i.s ra.sily tnine<i), 
and i.s often kept in cages. The Ocellatc Lizard (Lnrerta 
octlhta) is found in the conntries fringing tho Mediter- 
raiieun Udh in Europe and Africa. It is a largo siktics, 
its usual length Isdng 10 inches, but it sometimes n^ichcs 
2 feet and upwards. It is a bold creature, and will biln 
severely. lljc Wall Lizard (Lacerfa muralia) i.s tho 
coinmone.Mt lizard in France. It is a lively little lizard, 
6 or 6 inehe.s long, frequenting tlio W'alls of gardeiw, on 
which it climbs with great agility. 
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Tli« Viviparous Lizard (Xoutoca virijiara) is tlic com- 
monest of the Three Knglish lizards. It is mueh smaller 
mid more graceful in its movements than the sand lizard. 
I’he head is more depressed, the feet ju’c more slender, and 
the body is more slim in general form. It difh*rs from the 
lizards of the genus Lacerta in having no teeth on the 
palate. It is usually from 5 to G ta* GJ ineln*a long, and 
though it varies much in markings, its ordinary colour is 
greenish or olive-brown, with a dark brown line down the 
middle of the hack, which is oftcei somewhat intiMTupted. 

A bn)ad band extends parallel with this on each si<le, and 
in the intervals between these are often one or more rows 
of black dots. In the male, the under part of the htsly 
and base of the tail are bright orange spotbal with black ; 
in the female, pale grayish-green without spots. It is a 
pretty, active, gentle little creature, and is cliicfly found in 
dry, sunny banks, thickets, and copses. In Kiiglan4l it is 
very common, much more so than the sand lizard, and is 
also met with in Ireland. On the Continent it is not so 
abundant, but it exists in France, Italy, (iermany, ami 
Switzerland. Its moveiiients are singularly rapid ami 
sudden. Its food consists of insects. 'I'he female of this 
lizard retains her eggs within Iht Isjdy until the young are 
ready to leave them, and thus they an* produtv'd alive. 
Thest! young when brought forth are fully fonned, ami 
eapnhle of running about, and very shortly afteVwards of j 
taking their own fo(jd. Their orfliiiary nuniher is four or 
five. Tliey are often seen in eoinp.iny with their mother, 
who probaldy h:is some maternal iijslincts. 

The I^CiTtidai are fairly numerous, about fifty speek's 
having been desciibcd. In some genera the toes are flat- 
tened, keeled beneath, and tootlud or fringe<l oti the sides. 
Speeies of the genera Aeauthodaet\lis ami Liemias arc 
common in Sontli Africa. 

LACBBTlIalA is an order of Rkitilks comjai.sing 
the animals known as LiZAiins. 'Ha* ].;uvrtilia liave an 
elongated slomh'r body, either folded into scales or gr.uiul.ir : 
two pair of lirnhs are topically ])r«‘>ent, hut (un* pair is 
Hometimes absent ; soinctiiiies the limbs an* reduc<*d to men* 
rudiments of the se.ipula and iwhi^, wlii<‘h are liublcn !>•*- 
neatli the skin. The (juadrot** horn* i'4 not iminovaldy 
united to the skull, as in croeodiles. Ihe teeth aie not 
lodged in distinct sockets. Movable ej^elidsare gem rally 
present. The mouth is not dilatable. See Li/.\i:i>. 

LACH'ESIS. one of the Mnirai or Fates in the olassi- , 
cal mythology. The olliee of I.aehe>.i*% was to ^pin the 
thread of life for each man, which Atropns was at the ap- 
pointed hour to cut. 

" Then comes the Fury with th’ abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-Kptiti lile." 

LACH'ESIS is a geiins of venomous serpents belong- 
ing to the family Crotalida\ which also contains the 
Ratti.ksxakk (Crotalus), ’Ihe best known species of 
this genus is the lUishinaster viutuii)^ which is 

one (»f the inovt formidable re]>tiles of (iuiaua and Brazil. 
It presents a groat resomhlanee to the true rattlcAinikes, 
and has a rndimentary rattle at the end of the tail. It 
grows to a h'ligth of G or 7 feet. It inhabits dark sombre 
forests, lurking under leaves, &c. ; and preys on small 
mammals, birds, and some kinds reptiles. 

LACH RYMAL ORGANS, DISEASES OF THE. 
A description of the^o organs and the part they take in 
connection with the power of sight has alre.ady been given 
in this work under Kyk. Tiny are liable to certain atlec- 
tions, however, wdiich also require notice, and will ho 
described in this place. 

The first of these, from its frequency and importance, is 
that known as Epiphora^ or the excessive, secreti»»n of 
tears, which may arise from a variety of causes. It is well 
known that any accidental irritation of the eye is apt to 
be followed by a copious secretion of tears, and a •>iiniiar 


result attends inflammation of the eye w eyelids. It 
fcoinctirnes arises from displacement, obliteration, or occlu- 
sion of the puiicta, so that the superabundant moisture «if 
the conjunctival suiface, instead of Ixdng removed in llie 
ordinary way, fills up the cy<di(l and flows down over tin* 
check. The coinmoiK-st cau^^t;, how’cvcr, is the obstruction 
of the nasal duct causcjl by a thickening of its lining of 
mucous membrane. 'Ihe fii^t symptoms of this are weak- 
ness and watering of the eye when it is exposed to the 
wind or exercised in reading, followed by a swelling in the 
inner corner of the eye arising from distension of the lach- 
ryimil sac in which the tears have collected. Wlien pressure 
is made upon this by the finger the fluid collected, which 
consists of tears more or less mingled with mu< us, iseitlnT 
pressed through the nasal duct into the nose, or it i-. 
pushed out into the eye aiul the lump disappear**. Soiitj- 
tiines the alTection remains in this stag** f*ir a long p» ri< <1, 
hut it often leads to iiiHammation of the sac and tiic 
formation of a fistulous opening upon the clicek, jjrodmin.' 
what is called a hichrymal Jishda. This opening is veiy 
difficult to heal, and while it remaias the patient dis- 
tressed by freqm iit returns of inflammation and suppurali'.ii 
of the sac. 

In .ill cases of an ovcr-sccrct i< m of tears the attention, in 
tlu! first instance, must be directed to the conditions which 
are likely to have brought it about. Sometimes minut-* 
foreign bodies wliich have entered the eye, such as grain** 
of sand, the wiiig-c.mcs of minute insects, ikc.^ bec*»!!ie 
cinhedded in the e\elid<. and by the irritallmi they caii'o 
they gi\e rise to this atfcctiun. When these are detecti'd 
and reino\ed the tioublcsome s\inptonis quickly di.**ap]»eii. 
Where weakness is the c,iUse. as in the uisc of sci<»fnI«i!N 
children, mild aperients and tonics arc nquired, with the 
Use of mild astringent local applications. Wlicn the <1!^ . 
tension of the lachi\mal sac is unattende«l with iiifiainnia- 
tion it iii.iv b»* sufiit ieiit for tin* patient to empty it by 
pressure whenever it becomes dilated, carefully wiping 
away the fluid, and using .afterwards a drop (»r two of a 
mild .istiingent lotion to allay any initatioii of tie* c(m- 
juiictiva. Wleiv tlu'te are inll.iinmatioii and suppuration a 
.slight surgic.il i»]>erati«<n becomes lie* ( '■■*ai-'*. The ilost-d 
na.s.il diu't is openetl by puiictuie, .md a stvle is iutiodiK<*.l 
to keep this cImiuicI open, dbe .st\le C'»nsihts of a nail- 
he.uled !»ar uf .silver abuut l iiuh lung and one*twMitii i'’i 
inch thick. 'I he In ad is ]>!ano-con\cx in s-l.ajje, ami ti;e 
neck forms an amrle of 130 d»giees to the bo«ly. Wlan 
this is kept in the nose the t«-ars ilow intii tie' imstril along 
its sides, the fiat lie.id of the instrument keeping it in ’t- 
place .md allowing it to be readily ninovcil for cb'ansing 
puipt»ses. In practice it is usual to cowr the head of the 
.style as it lies on tlic check with a small jiicee of court 
pkostcr, so as to pre\ent nolice. 

Soinctiiiie.s there exi'^ts an iinnatnr.al dryness of tlic eye, 
owing to the suppression or imperfect secretion of teare, to 
which the luame of Xtrnphthalmia or Ophthnhn'm tarsi 
li.'Ls been given. It is in*t \ci-y coiniU'Mi except .a.s a symp- 
tom of more serious atfeetitais, but when it occurs pallia- 
the treatment, sinh as kct*ping the cornea moist wdth 
glycerine, is sometimes useful. 

The lachrymal organs are aKo liahl«* to lK*come the seat 
<»f fihro-plastic tumours, seinhus, and medullary fungus, 
and calculi are occasionally formed in tho ducts. Ftir the 
tieatnieiit uf these and other important afiections. sch? Dr 
Maon.ani:u-a’s “Manual of tlie Diseases of the Eye*’ (Ixni- 
dun, 187Gk 

LACH RYMATORY (Lit, hchryma, a tear), a small 
glass phial, or globul.ir earthen vessel, with a long neck, 
frequently found in the ancient Roman .sepulehro. la 
these vessels it is supposed the tojirs t»f the friends of th<* 
tleceased were dnipped, and preserviKl wdth the .ashes con- 
t,iiiu*4l in the funeral urn. They are often found in our 
museums .and in the e.ahinets of the curious. 
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XJiCISTEBCA CEJC, n mu all aiul olisciivo cnlor of 
plants, conUiinin,!; a few aihnreseeut hju'eies, inhahitiniX tlio 
of tropical AnuTica, in low places. The onler 
bi'Um^s to the Moxih’iii.amyi^k.k. The llowers are nni- 
M'xual or horinaphrodite in axillary catkins. The periaiitli 
is fiee; there is one hypi»j;yiioiis stamen; the ovary ii» one- 
with two or three parietal placentas. There .are 
soinetiincs two ir three albinninous seeds, but !;enerally 
onlv one. 

LACO'NICA (properly Lal'ontlaX called hy the Koman 
wi.teis Laconia^ and Lacedivmon hy Homer, a country 
Ilf ancient Greece, was boundcil on tlio west by Mcs- 
seiiia. on the north hy Arcadia and Arpilis, and w*as 
surrounded by the sea on the east aiui south. Laeonioa is I 
a Ions: narrow’ valley, running from north to south, between ! 
two mountain masses, which stretch from Arcadia to the 
soutluin extremity of the l\•loponne^us : the western ran^'% 
which tiTitiinated in tlie promontory of Ta'iiarum, inov I 
Matapan ‘2^1' X. lat.), the iiKis't southerly point of j 
Greoeo, wa^ called Tav^elns: and tlie ea^^ern, terminatin;^ 1 
in Cape Malea, was* known by the names of Hanioii, I 
Tlioinax, and Z.irex. lu'twttn the mountain^, which foim ' 
tl e I astern boundary of the v.ilKw of tin* Eurotas and the , 
^ca tluro was a narrow stiip of land, which contained the ; 
towns of Dclinin, Miiioa. and Epidanrus lamersi, belon;:in:^ 
tv» Laoi'iiica. The an* i < f Eaionica was pri.'l>al>ly about 
lM*iI v.iUviie inile^. Tl.** district of Th\realis, on tl.e 
b rders of Ari^olis. was eompit revi by the Spartans about ; 
o47 r..r. 

Tiuro were no liT;:e towns in Eaconica except Si*ai:t\. 
(».']• of the most ahcitiit towns was Amycla*, the rtsidence 
of ino .-Vei..ean kinc'^. situated a little to the south of Sparta, 
i:i a fertile plain. 

'll'.e Lelfjc". aiivril'uj to the in< >t ancn-id trad.itions of 
Eau i.ica, weio the cailiest ir.lM'.itaiits. At the time of 
tj t i’l.'j in war Lacoiiloa wa** in p- s-es'.ion of the Aclueans, 
w!jo ■'••tlb-d in it at a vny early p»Mi..d, and probably eon- 
ipnrtii the Lele.:e«. Huiirv^ tlu* n ien of ’lisa:iu*nu3 tlie 
r.‘l< sus WM«» In\aded by tlio DoiiaU", and the c«»untry 

fell to til** hliap* of Aristodemus *ir his suiis Emysthones 
irid Trocles. 1 hi* condition (if the oii;;inal inliabkants of 
ti '* 1 .( 101 . and their lehition to tlnir Hoiian rub rs, lu loii*^ to 
ti • hist* ry of Spart.L It is fioin this country that our 
wi 111 l(V‘nnic is derived, aii'>iii;^ fiorn the hivcity and seii- 
•i nliousiU'*s which th** .‘sp.ii tau.s .uu reputed t<j lia\t* ath-c ted 
iii tl.eir '•pcceh. 

LACORDAIRE, JEAN BAPTISTE HENRI, a 

d.'tii.U'ui**!:*''! rrench iire.ieln-r, was liorii at Ilei ('y-^nr- 
< »’.ir* '*. Coti?-d*<Jr. 12th M.iic!i, ImtJ. In 1>21 he wi-ut 
: • 1'.:!!', and ccinin*'ii(cd j'i* a*iii -z at the Eiciuh bar willi 
( ' 'i-!*i'.*rable sutce-'s; hut in 1>2.> h** .ib.iuiloni'ii bis ]»ru- j 
♦•''i'lii ami U r.one a tbeoloirii .d simkiit .at t be .s* miliary of I 
>nlpii»'. In 1«27 be w.i' I'rdairnd pii'^t, .and in 1H.‘}0 
1- i* li;e*l loiinmenais and M'iutal*.mb» it in the < ditor.'^hip 
(1 th** pjuni.il UArtnir. in which lb** nnum of dein-K'iacy 
i.. politi*ji ami ultram<jntini*'m in rth;^k*n was earm stly 
aii\*^f .ited. In tl’.e papal autli'nitics comlemiied the 

-Irern'r, ami the editors w»*iit t*» Home, and ( mk\*u our(*«l ' 
!.:>m*<>'ssfully to coniinee tlie J*ope of tliC usefnhiess of i 
t.-'r propa;;arida. In II?.’?! I.;ieor<laiie comniencul a 
-li's of lectures fit tlie (J*ill»i,'e St.inislas, which at- 
f:.ii;-.l preat atUijti*>n. and tin; hdlowiii;' year the Arch- 
op of I'aris opened to liini the pulpit *jf Notre Uame. 
Ikie I..i(:oniaii e found his true Aoc.'ithm an*l achieved his 
preati't tnumphs. He had jiassed throueh scepticism, 
waa f.nriiliar with hi.-tory, philosopliy, literature, and social 
and jolitlf.d life, an*l while lie pi.s.sc.ssed all the resources 
of or.it«jry, be usui his powers in obe*licnee to an earnest 
and pas**ii>ri ite con\iftion of tl.e truths he proclaimed. 
WheneviT lie preache*! tlio catb* ilral was croweied. After 
two yoiiTH Lacordaire a;.'ain surprised his friends hy be- 
coming a il*jmiijican fiiar. After the revolution of ItSiS 


ho was returned as .a deputy to the Assembly, but soon 
aUiiidoiied politics for his ceclesiastical wo/k. In 1850 ho 
went to Koine and was niado provincial of his order. In 
1851, finding his health failing, ho retired to Sorhzo to 
bt'Ctjino director of a private lyceutn, and died 22iiil No- 
veinher, I8t>l. An edition of liis complete works was 
]iub]ished in .six vols. in 1858, but the best edition is 
that which was issued in nine vols. in 1872. (See also 
‘‘Henri Iju’ordaire ; a biographical sketch by 11. L. S. 
Lear, London, 1882.) 

LACQUERING. See Javanning. 

LACROSSE, the national hall game of British North 
America, where it occupies a position something like that 
of hose- ball in the L'nited States, and cricket in England, 
it was origiu.'iliy jdayed in a rough and violent fashion by 
the luduans befoio the arrival of white settlers, and they still 
retain their interest in tho game, in wdiieh they are very 
skilful players. 'I'he name lacrosMt was given by tho French 
.settlers on aceuiiiit of the resemblance of the chief imple- 
ment used in the game to a hi.shop's crozier or crosse. 
The g.amc iv<juires a large sjiace of ground to play it pro- 
perly, not less .as a rule than about 4U0 yards square, and 
the ground .•‘lioiibl In; tolerably level. Towards the end.^t 
of the ground, goals coinpo.sed of two flag posts, about 8 
feet high and 7 fet't :ip:irt, an; placed, ami the players are 
.stationed soim'wbat as in footb.ill. A full te.am consist.s 
of twe lve plaw*rs on each side, and each player is paired 
with an o}*piim‘nt and pro\idcd with a croMc^ a light 
liiekory stick about *1 feet long, curv'cd at one end and 
ha\ing .across the curve and half way down the stem :i 
.stioiig net stretched, 'lln* net is sufficiently loose to hold 
th*‘ ball, but it must not bug. Tho game is commenced 
inidw’ay betwei u the two goals, the liall, which is made of 
ln'll*iw imlia-rubbi-r, and i*. from 8 to 0 inches in cirenm- 
fen*m'e. being placid uj)on tho ground and struck olVor 
face d by the captain of one side, the right of thus starting 
th<‘ game being d**cid**d by lot. Each side endeavours to 
dii\c the ball tlnoiigh its opponents goal, and a game is 
finished caery time a g*»al is scored. The ball during play 
iuu''t not be touched by the hand or foot, hut is to ho 
struck, Carrie*!, i»i thrown only by means of the crosse. 
'i h<‘ player'! arc imt allowed to hold each other, nor to 
giasp an oj)[»on(*ut’s cro*‘se, but when a player has caught 
and is cariyiug tin* ball upon bis erosse it is allowed to any 
of th** ('jiposite si*!*' to strike the ball from it with their 
own we (poll, 'lie* cliief aim of each player is to get tho 
ball iip*ai hi.', itosm*, t*^ doilgf the < pposing ]»layers, and to 
lull as mar the go.il as piacticahle, and either throw it 
tbiough ('F to om* of bis own side stationed nearer. Tho 
game .ifi*irds ample ojqiortunities for tho development of 
ll(*etm*.ss of foot, quickiiC'^s of eve, skill, and presence of 
inimi, while it is dchtitute ('f the daiigerou-s elements of 
football or lioekey. In Canada the game is popular all 
the } car nmnd, and during the winter it is played as .an 
ice-p-astimi; by skaters, or up*jn the snow by the aid of 
Mi*jw-‘«hoes. It was intriiduecd into England hy a team 
of Indians in 18t;7,aiul an English association was foriiiod 
the kdlowiug year. It is still occasionally played, but 
do(siiot seiaii likely to su{X'rsedo either of tho old cstab- 
li.'ilu d ball games of this country. 

LACTA TION (Lat. /fff\ milk), tlie sreretiun 

of Mii.k in tlie breast-glaiid.s of the females of inninmuls. 

LAC'TEALS (from lnt\ milk) arc .so e.alled fioin thoir 
containing during digestion an opaque, white, milky Hnid. 
They are the system of v(;8.s<*Is hy which the chyle, or nutri- 
tive part of the food, is conveyeil from tho intestines to tho 
left buhclavian vein, in which it is mixed with tho blood. 
They have thoir origin in the villi of tho small int(;8tines, 
which are hair-likt; procus.scs, each consisting of ii 

fine network of lacteal vessels, surrounded hy capilkary 
arteries and veins. There is no ensential difTcrcncu l>etwceu 
lacteals and lymphatics. See Lymphatics. 
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LAC'TIC ACID is tho ncid contained In sour milk. It I estuarine deposits. Lac-ustiliic deposits usually vary 
is also found ill i)l‘sh, and is tlieii called ricir/. It jjrcatly in cliaractrr ovfr limited aieas ; they vary both in 

is present too in many fermented vegetable juices, and gives the nature of th«- m.iti iiiil and in its coarseness. Gravelly 
much of the acidity to old ale and beer. It is usually and coiiglouieritic uccumulaiif^ns u'>u:dly occur towards the 
obtained in tho fermentation of cane sugar in the presence margin of tlie b.i>'in, while llic d< po->it becomes gr.idually 
of chalk, by sour cheese, which indiiee.s the luetic acid for- 1 liner towauls the c-entir. Ch* iiiiiMl depo'^its may aho 
mentation. Lactic acid is a syrupy acid liquid, colourless ' occur; rock-salt, gypsum, ami some dol.^uiite.s are a.scrib- 
and inodorous. It is soluble in water and alcohol. The . able to this class of deposit, but in saline lakes. Tho 
specific gravity is 1*215, and the formula CalfcOa. It j shell marl (»f Scollaiul is a l.u ustrine depo-it of organic 
forms a largo series of salts known as lactates, which aic oiigin. as is also the Tripoli polishing which is com- 

generally crystalline and soluble; some aroused in medi- ' posed of the silicious skeletons of Diatoms. 'Jho lake 
cine, as the lactates of iron and zinc. It forms several ' iion on*s of Sweden are modern laou-l line d< po-sits. TJ.e 
conjugated acids, as acetu-lactic (C.5IIJ5O4), heiizo-hictic ' Antrim iron 01 es, which have been cn'-lated with tho* 
(C,„Hj„() 4), and sulpho-lactic (OjHcO^S), and some others, leaf-beds of IJallypal.idy and .Mull, ax* con."i<h'n d to ha\c 
All of these form salts with bases. ‘ he«*n similarly formed, althoug'i they .in* ci \ -t.i’ *i red 

Lactic ether (CgllnitJ^i) is a colourless liquid, of specific hem.atite, unlike the lake ores, which are liinonit*-. Other 
gravity 1*042, boiling at C. (.‘113'' Fahr.), and Mjhihl« 1 lacustrine deposits that may he uuMjtitiDcil jin- ihi' 
in water, alcohol, and ether. Lactic anhydride or lacthle ] water deposits of Auveiu.m: and the of 

(C;ill402) crystallizes in rlionibic colouiless plates, melting 1 zerhand, which, liowe\er, contains niaiine beds iuiiiLatlng 
at 107*^0. (225** Fahr.), and boiling at 25o''G. (4«2''F.ahr.) i incursions of the se.i. 

Water converts it into lactic acid. Aminoni.a converts it , LADAKH', or MIDDLE TIBET, is .a kingdom in 
into lactamido (C;|H7NO.,). • Asia, situated nortli of the I’linjah, ami south of Ciiim -f* 

LAC'TIN or LACTOSE is the sugar <>[ milk. It is • Taitary, ami subject to tla* rul<M- «jf C.i'bmcre. It lie*; 
isomeric with cauo sug.-ir, and is ferinciit:ihlc. It is ob- between 32' 2i)' and 35" X. lat.. and 7.o' 30' and 3o' 
taiued by the evaporation of whey in hard trimetric pris- ■ 1!. l.^ii. The north fioidier i^ formed by the great chain 
matic crystals. The foriiitila is .and the spe- 1 of the Kueii Lun or Karakorum Mountain-, whicli send dr, wn 

cific gravity 1*525. It is solubh* in water and alcoliol. It j stiveral stupendous hianchcs tr* tlie -rmth. aiul the wlir,h* 
is largely manufactured in Switzerland, and imported from j eiumtry i-, conijjo-»d of :i luimber of n iit'jw mountain 
thenee for use in maldng the globules u-ed in homeopathic , \alley-, tiaversed by lapid ri\ei.-, and w.illi <l in In \»iv 
medicino. In the fermented form it is n-ed as a strength- • lofty mountains — bjam h'-sof the Kuen I.im .iml tlic lliin i- 
eiihig beverage, under the name of Koi .miss. hn'as. Ihe IjiLdn-t peaks aie from 2 o.uom lo fei t 

LACTOM'ETER (I .at. lac and metram')^ an iiisfiu- , lucrh, ami .arefoxM'ni with perpetn.il suo^v, wlnie no j,.irt 
inent fur ascertaining the dillerent quaiitii s of milk. 1 of the whole cf.nntrv is below* ln,«M.m uet. and hw ],a!l- 
Several sorts have been invented, one consisting of :i glass behiW lo.Ono fer t. It is p.nt (>f tin* c« iitral ]»kiteaii <.>t 
tube :i foot long with a funnel at the top. '1 ho upper tw'o Asia. Through the nii'iiile of the country runs the valhy 
inches of the tube aie marked in Miiall di\i-ir.ns; and of the ri\ii InJu-. whi( h pa— •*- th** 1 'a\ ns r,f llo.nhjk and 
when tho instrument is tilled with milk to the lieight of , Leh. and i<*cei\es tin* waters of lla* Miauik and other tiihii- 
onc foot, the depth of cieaiii it >ields i.s noted l*y the , lane-. 'Hare aie scnli.iI lake-, iiio-t el which aie salt, ami 
gradations on the iipjir-r pait. In another ela-» the iii-tru- . furnish gnat quantities, r.f that aiiiilt?. 

ineiit is floated in the milk, and the e.rleulation is made ‘ '1 he soil is st' nh*. and the elhaate -»\tre and »\tKn.e. 

according t«i the depth to whieli it sinks in (In* tini*!. Th.edixft ra\s of the <ur. aie veiy ]iow.ii',d In >epti ‘n- 

LACTU'CA, a genus of plants In longing to tin* older , her, at an eh Nation of ft,i. ip,. il,..ii>;.'n'et« r at. 

Cn-Mfo.siT.K. Lactnva (aeiid lettuce) is huiiiil on ' inid-d.iy, le-t ng on the lot k-. reaci.e-i 15.'' ; .\i li.oi'M 

hedges, old walls, and tho .-kills of fields llnoughoiit feet, on the -and, it g.i\ 0 1.3o : .m.i j.i .1 Itnt. j-it- nod at .1 

Eiiropt*. It \iehl.s a milky juice, which eoiit.iin- lactiu-ie .' height (-f 13. •*<><> f. . r. it re.ul.ed I in r.ihr. ll-.- l.ne of 

acid. (See I.i.rri’i r. I /.at .'C«r/o/a (prit kly leltiuv) perpetn.il -now a\.i.iLi- tin- gre.it l.> ijht , f lipoi'x tV r 

is not so acrid as Lactucu e/rojta, hut ]»o.sse.s,-».s the same above the sia-leM I. Ihi-. j.hLnoiiKin'ii i- .ittiihut*-.! to the 
pnq^erties. . raref.u-tieu and of the atim.-j heie. from c lev at an. 

LACTUCA'RIUM. a sub.- tanco oht.ained by evapor.it- and .ab-eiice of moi-iuie. rii-m Dee* mher t-* I-'rhi u uy the 
ing the juice of the acritl lettuce (^/.artuca r/ro.'ia), iiatur.al tl.ennoiiieter r.ing, s fn m D‘ to Fal.r. : vtt the mouii- 
order Compositie. Tin* juice is oht.'iined hy inei-ion of the tain side- hi ing e.in fu'ly emhaidceil with st":ie ilvko-.. and 
.stem, juul when iiispiss.atisi ro-i-mbli-.s opium in appe.araiice iinliistiiously cultivated, pn tty good ciupsnf wh« it.biiley, 
and propel tic.s. It i.s u-ed in medicine as a narcotic. Tho buckwheat, apple-, ami aprieds me giowm TiangoN, .1 

active principle is hictneiii, a vcllovv, crystalline, bitter sub- , peculiar kiml of fi dder. is abiiii,iant. '1 he m!ii- rals coin- 
Ftance soluble in vv.aterand alcohol, and having the formuhi • ]»ri.-e sulphur, in n. le.iJ. ci.ppcr. and gold, wliich .abounds 
0 .j.j11.,j,Oh. It also cont.iins lactncic acid (C*.,!! A and i in the bed.- of tin* river-, but i- jin-hibitul b\ the govern- 
lactticono (C|„H,.,.0;A. Lactucin is al-o found in the ordi- meiit from being colleiinl. '1 he tiaii-it ti.nic vviih all tin' 
nary garden lettuce (/.ac/Mt’ii winch h.as thcivfoie neighbouring rcgimis i.s i \ri.n-lvc, ..ml veniluetod mo.-tIy 

mild sedative juopcrtics. by me.-ius of mule- and .-he> p. 

LACUS'TRINE DEPOSITS, in geology, arc those ’ The inh.ibitants of l.ad.ikh bei-iig t * the .-ame r.aco 
series of strata that have evidently .accumulated in con- the inhabii.inis of Tibet. I iu \ .ue -t.itcd to number 
fined fresh-water area.s. These deposits occur on many .altogether about lihl.iMin. and are : .lod f.irmers I'caccahlo, 
horizons throughout tho gcolngical record; they are in • houe-t, aiul hosjiitablc. I..imal.-m i.- the prevailing religion, 
some resjiccls not unlike estuarinu deposit.s, but have 1 See I,amai-vi. 

some esseutially tlistiiictive characteristics. The contained I Ladakh has a c»'nsidcr.ihlc ci'innicrco with surrounding 
fossils are generally of fresh-water t}pes and often much ' coiintric.-, the ehief aiticle of which is tlie wool of the 
dwarfed ; remains of terrestrial plants and animals are ; goats, which is used in the manufacture of Ca.-hinoio 
often found. IMarino or brackish water deposits seldom , shawl.s. 

occur, and although the old lakes were sometimes subjecteil ’ L-adaUh origln:illy formed one of the provinc«‘s ..f the 
to incursion.s of tho sea, the emiseviueiit deposit is coiitined | kingdom of 'i’ilu t; but when the Chinese couqnen d tl.at 
to tho one horizon, and does not show a tendency to | cunitry they did not extend their sway so f.ar. :ind it -ctm- 
increaso in 0110 particular direction, as is the case with j to have retained its own princes. Towards tlie end of the 
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scvcnteonth crntur}" the Kalmuck Tartars invadoil TjiJakh, 
and the rajah fled to the f;overnor of Cashmere, who, witli 
the permis^ion of Anrun^zebe, reconquered the country for 
the rajah. From that time a small annual present was 
made to the Emperor of Delhi throuj;h the pwernor of 
Cashmere. At one lime, fearmj; the approach of the Sikhs, 
I.adakh oflered to submit to Great Hritain. but the orter 
was refused, and in 1835 Gholab Siugh, rajah of Cashmere, 
invaded and conquered the country, meeting with no resist- 
ance from the unwarlike natives. ' A small annual tribute, 
viispiiscd as a present, is, however, sent to the Chinese 
authorities on behalf of the government. 

IiAD'ANUBt. 8ec Laudanum. 

I.ADXKS OF THE QUEEN*S HOUSEHOLD. 
These consist of the mi.stress of the robes, the ladies of 
the bctlchamber, the bedchamber women, and the in.aids of 
honour. The iiiisti*ess of the robes has Miperiiiteiuleuce of 
all the others and the custody of the robes. On state 
cccasums she must see that the eeremony of robing the 
queen is properly performed. The ladies of tlie bodeh.im- 
ber and the bedchamber women, of each of whom there are 
eight, \\ith se\eral extia ladies, are personal Jittcndants 
upon her Majesty. There are aNo eight maids of honour, 
wiio ill lotatioii pcrf.irin the duty of aceotnpan\ing the 
qiieon I'li all oo»asions. Thry are styled ‘•Honourable,** 
iveii ;f not entitled to tliat distinction by birth. »Sce 
Bum iivMnKR, Loiin-^ and Ladifs <if tiik. 

LADO GA. LAKE, a 1 ikc of Kussiii in Europe, sur- 
ro’andtevl by the go\ernments of St. Petersburg, OUmetz, and 
\V\bor:: hi Finland. Ihe Latloga is the largest collection 
of Ire'll uater in Europe. Its length, north-west to .•ioutb- 
<ast, :■* about I'JG miles: grcate'i breadth, about 70 miles. 
The area !•* ;i'-out 75u(> square miles. Tlie ilepth is >ery 
unequal, but does not exceoil lon».feot. Tlie surface is 
.bo feet above that of the iJiiIf of 1 inlind. with a rise and 


I few miles further north. Tinian, another island, exhibits 
extensive ruins, which indicate that these islands were once 
I inhabited by a people well acquainted with the arts of 
civilization. The islands wore discovered by MagclKan 
in 1521, and were settled by the Spaniards in the middle 
of the next century. Thu aborigines have now almost dis- 
apptared, and the Spaniards are few, the chief inhahitants 
being settlers from Mexico and the Pliilippines. The total 
population of these i.slands was once 100,000, but is now 
greatly reduced, probably to not more than about GOOO. The 
name T^adrono Islands, or Islands of Thieves, is said to have 
Wen given tu them by Magellan, because the liidiaiis 
I stole everything made of iron within their reach. At the 
I latter end of the seventeenth century they obtained the 
name of the Mariana, or Mananno Islands, from the Queen 
i of Spain, Mary Ann of Austria, mother of Charles II., at 
whose expense missionaries were sent thither to prop-igato 
the Christian faith. 

LADY (Old Eng. hl(vfdije\ a title of distinction cor- 
I responding to I.au'iI. It belongs to peeresses and the wives 
; of peers, as a pri‘flx to the peerage title. The daughters 
I and d.aughters-in-law of dukes, marquises, earls, and peers, 
are also entitled to it. To the wives of Karonets and 
kuiglits is legally given the prefix “ Dame,*’ but they are 
n4)w by courtesy alwaj.s addressed as “My Ijidy” and 
“Your Ladyship.” The word Uidtf is used in common 
speech as a con dative of gentleman. The original signi- 
lieam-e the word hhpfdige is a little uncertain. J/laf'ia 
of course our m«>dern foafy but the suflix t/ige is much dis- 
juited over. The Old English dagtfy a kneader, wlicnco 
eoines our moih*ni word doughy is given by Professor Ske.'it 
(the foKMuost authority on the subject) as the most likely 
djiivatioii. By this the entire word would bo made to 
in4‘.an “loaf-kne.atler,” i.e. breadmaker — a very appropriate 
tith‘ ft»r the inistre.vs of a house. 


1. ill of about 7 feet, acconll'ig to thest.ite«if the b.iromcter. . LADYBIRD (Cocdnelliilic) is a family of ls*otIe.s W- 
owing i<> ice its waters aie only n.avigable for about 180 I'liging to the S4‘elion Tuimku.\, TIicm* well-known little 
da}s in the year. It receives about .sixty rivirs, the chid . bntli‘> an* n in.irkable for hrillant eolouring, Wing generally 
of which are the Wuoxen, c<'iinecting it with the Saima , nd tir y^'lluw, with black, nil, white, or yellow spots ad«*ni- 
Lakc in Finland; the Svir, by whidi the .sur]dus waters | iug the elytra- In tlx* majority of fonns the Wiiy is heiiii- 
of the Lake tjn^ga an* pioured into it; tlie Volkhov, by I .spin ik.a!. The .antenna* are very short, aixl retractile Wneatli 
which it I ommuiiic.ites with Lake Ilmen; and the Siass, | the jmit borax ; tlx* hast thivu points fi»nu a club* Tin* 
like the latter. fn»m the south. It di'diaig^s its surplus \ iii.axillarv palps .an* remarkable fur the eurion.s hatchet -.shape 
avaleis by the Xeva into the (iulf of Finland. Its shores j of tlx ir hist joint. Tlx* legs .an* slx»rf. They creep slowlv 
are generally low; on its north-wc't and south b.inks are j but fly well. Neaily all the hxhhirds, l)oth in tlie harv.al 
situatcfl .''•■rdobal. Kronsb^ag. Kek'liolin, Sc hlusselburg, j .and perfect st.ite, pn y on tlu* A phidm or plant-lice. Tlx* 
and New I..adog.a. It has s. \er.al i-I.ind', chiefly towards ^ eggs of huh binls are hiixxttli, o\al, and of a yellow colour, 
it's north extn iiiity ; and is tu full of nx-ks and quieks.ands, j Ihey are usually gtiTmiied by one end to tlie underside of 
and sutqVet to storms, that to aifa»I it Peter the Great I I«*a\e.s, and are placed in elustei-s. When li.atelied (he larva 
Wgan, in 1718, the I.adoga Canal, from Xew Ladog.a on is geneially Id.ack aixl slender-lM»dii d, tap*ring Whind, ami 
tho\u]khov, to .Schlusselburg on the Neva, along the south | with. six legs in front, bxiking very inneh like a miniature lizard 
shore of the lake, a dj*-taiu‘* of about 70 miles. Ihis work ' or enjcodib*. A.s it gniws it Louies sjvotted with red or 
was finished under tli<* Eiiipies^ Anne, in 173-2. It hs , yellow tuben’les. After Imvinguttaiiied its full dimensions, 
annually navigated by an imnx*ns»* number of boats, chii-fly j which is ix>tb«*fore it has eaten hundreds of aphide.s, it glues 
with merchandise for .St. P» tersiburg. Tlie canals of Siass and ; its tail to a leaf or po.st; and, hanging with its head duwn- 
iSv;r form, with that of I-adoga, a continuous chain of coni- wards, the skin erai'ks down the middle of flic back, nixi 
rr:mication round tlx* feoutli and houlli-east shores of the the simxitli pupa may W ws-ii partly protruding out of the 
lake; and the Canal of T i kb vine (No vgoiod) places it in prickly skin of tho lana, which still continues in some 
dire ct connection with the \'olga. sj^-eies to cover the pupa on each siile and beneath. About 

LADRONE ISLANDS, a group in the North Pacific, a fortnight hater the pupa skin is rent, and tlx* pc>rfi*ct in.si*et 
L*'b:.g-!iig to .Spain, extend between IS" and 20® 30' N, einerge.s. Several generations suoeii'd one another so long 
lit., .af.d between 144'' and 145'^ 30' E. Ion., and arc about as the summer lasts ; in the autumn the survivors take shelter 
twfiity i;i j.umlx-r, with an area of about 420 square mile.*«- in mv»k«. often in ceilings of hou.ses, and remain dormant 
Ti ey .'ire rno'tly of a volcanic cliaracter, and are very through the winter. The common species (CorcDie/Zase/ifew- 
ir.gg**!; but tl;ey yield nearly every kind of intcrtropical punctnta) ranges over all Euro|)e and parts of Asia and 
jjroduet. *iir}i as cotton, rice, indigo, Indian corn, sugar, Africa. It is very almndant in Britain, npfiearing sometimes 
cacao, cof ori-n-ut*i. tobaeco, plantains, &r. Cattle, horses, in immense swarms, especially on the southern and easti-ni 
mnlt.'j, arid a.'.ses rire nurrxTous, and the llama has been c-u.osts. Upwards of 1600 species of ladybirds have Ih***!! 
introdure*! fimn P‘tu, and thrives well on the mountains. de.Hcribed, of wliieh only forty occur in Britain. 

The princip.al ij-Un I Gxajan, which is alxmt 00 miles in LADY-CHAPEL, a chapel frequently attached to eatlie- 
circurnferenr#*. Its capital, .South Vgnacio de Agafla, is drals and ancient churches, dedicated to (he Virgin Mary, 
fortified, and ha.s an open loadstead, and a good harlwur a Lady-Chapels are usually elegant speciniens of architectun*, 
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Anti have often been used as burjin^'-places for renowned 
and illustrious* person.'if;es. Ifenry VII.’s Chapel is the 
Lady-chapel of Westminster Abbey. 

LADY-DAY, tlio day of the Annunciation of the Holy 
Virt;in, 25th March. It is one of the immovable festivals 
of the English Cliundi, and precedes the day of Christ's 
Nativity by nine months. 

LiE'LlUS, CAIUS, suniamcd the Wise (born it.r. 
185, died about 115), a Koman noble of great distinction 
in his own day, is memorable to us cliicHy for the large 
share he is known to have had in polishing the comedies 
of Terence, and fora friendship with the Scipios so famous 
that it passed into a proverb, and w’as taken as the sub- 
ject of a most cliarming treatise by Cicero. The “ Amicitia” 
((Friendship) indeed bears the name of Lxlius, its full 
title being “ Ladius sivc do Arnicitist,'' and th<* prineipal 
speaker is Lielius himself. He is also one of the speakers 
in the companion dialogue-treatise “ l)c Sencctute” (Old 
Age), and in the “Republic” of the same author. His own 
orations were studied down to the close of the Republic as 
models of polished smoothness, but none of them remain 
to ns. As one of the leaders of the noiiility Loilius served 
the various great offices in turn; was tribune n.r. 1.51, 
pra?tor 145, consul 140. From 1.3*2 to 122 he took 
A considerable part against the popular risings. But what 
lives (if him is simply his reputation hjr blameless life, for 
wide .and liberal culture, and for lofty character. Two 
centuries later Seneca conld find no better model, w’hen he 
adjup'd his friend to “live like Radius.” It is enough 
to stimulate reHection when <iU(* considers that, without a 
single noteworthy deed, the high character of La:lius has 
kept him in honour for over tW(Mily centuries. 

LAENDLER or LANDLER, a sort of .slow* waltz- 
like mea.sure danced in Styria, B.avaria, and liohemia, deriv- 
ing its name from the riNcr Landel. Its music should be 
rustic in its simplicity, and it has oh this .account been 
chosen as one of the ol.issical “ d.ance-forms ” by Beethoven 
and Schubert, and by several inodern>. 

LAFAYETTE, MARIE JEAN PAUL ROCK 
YVES GILBTOT MOTIER, MARQUIS DE, a 
soldier and politician, w.as horn at the Ca.stleof Chavagnac, 
in Auvergne, France, Otli September, 17.57, shortly after 
the death of hi.s father, who hdl at the battle of Mindcn. 
He c.imc of an ancient and we.iltliy family, and after com- 
pleting his educ.ation .at the College du *Rles>is in Paris, 
married at the early .age of sixteen a daughter of the Due 
d’Ayen. After serving for a short time in the French 
Army, ho resolved to offer his services to the English 
colonists in .America, who had revolted .against the rule of 
Great Brit.ain, and fitting out a ship .at his own expense ho 
reached America in 1777. He volunteered to servo in any 
capacity .at his own expense, and gaining the friendship of 
AYnshington he was appointed to the command of a division 
of the colonial army. He received a wound at the battle 
4)f Brandywine, fought in the battle of Monmouth, and was 
employed in the retreat from Barren Hill and the re-em- 
baikationof Sulliv.an'.s troops after the failure of the attack 
4>n Rhodo Island. W'hen Great Britain declared war against 
France in 1778 he returned to his own country and ex- 
erted all his influence to obtain a-ssistance for the colonists, 
to w’hom he returned in the beginning of 1779. Being 
ch.arged with tho defence of Virginia, he showed much skill 
in hnfHing Arnold and Cornw’allis, and contributed to that 
series of successes which ended in the capitulation of the 
latter at Yorktown in 1781. After this Lafayette returned 
to France, where he occupied himself in tho preparation of 
A combined French and Spanish expedition ag.ainst the 
West Indian Islands, but which was never sent, owing to 
the conclusion of peace in November, 1782. He paid a 
third visit to tho United States in 1784, and was received 
everywhere with an enthusiastic welcome. His American 
experiences had confinned him in his love for political 
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liberty and national self-government, and htf devoted him- 
self daring the next few* years to the advocacy of the reforms 
which were so urgently needed in France. He took his 
seat in 1787 in the Assembly of Not.ablcs, where he asked 
for the convocation of the St.iRj.s-Gciifr.al. When this met in 
1789 he attended as tin* d«'pnty of the nobility of Auvergne, 
and when it became fused into llnj National Assembly he 
presented for its acccptanci- a declaration (>f rights, which he 
had draw’ri up in imitation of the cclehratcd Declaration of 
Independence. After the fall of the B.istib*. I.afayctte was 
elected gcnenal of the National Guard. I^i^ po-ition now* 
bec.aine one of immense difficulty, and. notwit '?t,anding hi.** 
nominal authority, he had but little power to re^'tr.ain tin- 
ferocious madness of the mob. His own h i hnirs were in 
favour of a constitutional monarchy, and lie wishcil t** 
c.stahli8h this by humane and orderly rneanh ; but th'* -.av.agc 
butchery of Foulon and Bcrthier, whith he wa*' un.ibK* to 
j>re\ ent, showed him that a different .spirit pre\aiK d .imt.n:: 
tho.se who hud the e.ar of the rabble. In the .itt.vk on the 
palace, Cth October, 1789, he reseued the queen from the 
hands of the populace, .and afterward.s e?cortfd the royil 
hiinily to l*.aris. He nauained faithful to the king a.s .a 
(‘onstitntional moinareh until the Hightof Ronis to V.arenncs. 
The latter event was f.it.al to the popularity of Lafayette, 
.as he had pledged himself for the st.iy of the king at Faiis ; 
but on the declaration of war against Au-'tiia lie was ap- 
pointed to the command of the army of defence st.itloned 
upon the northern frontier. In .lune. 170*2. he denounced 
publicly by letter tlie .T.acubin Club, and c.alled upon the 
Assembly to suppress it. Tbf' .s.ame mouth he appeared 
before the As'sembly in person to demaii'l a change, but 
found his influence gone. An attempt w.is made to obtain 
his arrest, Imt this w.is rejected by a large ma 3 urity. After 
; the* events of the Ddh August, he atteinptecl a federation 
of cert.ain departineiiti* in to the authority of 

, Paris, but Liliug in this, took flight .across the frontier, 
where he fell into the hands of tho Au^tri.m.'!. For th- 
next five years h»? rcm.aincd a prisoner, but in S»?pteinber, 
1797. he was set at liberty at tlie request of N.ipoleou. 
j He w.as not .allowed t*; enter France until tin* l.ittcr became 
I First Consul, and wlien he did return it was to sp«*nd in.any 
I years in quiet retirement on liis own estate. During the 
I Huiulrcd Days he w*.as elected \ iee-pr«'sidcnt of the .As- 
sembly, .and after Waterloo he l(>ok a prominent part in 
, promoting the abdication (*f the emperor. He .sat in lb- 
j Chamber of Deputies for Miaiix fioni isRs to 182R hut 
I exercised very little influence. In l.'<21 he paid a visit to 
I the United States, where he was received with the mo t 
I fervent expressi»»ns of j)Opiilar admir.itiop. and received from 
; Congrc 5 .s ;i tc^wiiship t'f land and 200,000 dollar>. He took 
} a prominent part in the revolution of 1830, .and held once 
j more his old command at the head of the N.ition.d Guard, 
j resigning hi.s commission after the establi.riiiuent of the new 
! go> eminent. To the end of hi.s life ho remained true to 
I his ideal of libeity. hi.s hist speech in the Cliainber, in 1834, 

! being on behalf of political rcfiigec.s, and the last linos he 
wrote wero in reforonoe to negro om.ancipaiion. He died 
j at Paris, *20th May, 183R (Soo "Memoiios, Corrospond- 
I ance ot Manusorits Ju GiTiieral Rafayetto. ’ six vols., Paris, 

I 1837-38, edited by his f.iinily.) 

LAGENA'RI^ N*' Btvrn.i -r.ontn. 

LAGO BiAGGIORE. Soo Italy. 

LAGOMYS. See I'vi.linc Haki:. 

LAGOON' or LAGUNE (Lit. /ncuna). Lagoons aro 
pools or lakes formed either by the encroachment of rivers 
I or sea.s upon the land, or by tho separation of a portion of 
' the sea by tho intervention of a b.ank. TIuls there are 
fluvi.al and m.arino lagoons. The former are not eontined 
to the lower pjirts of water-courses, though they are most 
frequently there. Marine lagoons arc the most common. 
In Europe there arc several; the Adriatic, in its north 
and north-western parts particularly, is full of them. 
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XJk'GOS, fi Rritish settlement and port of West Africa, 
now ineliuled in the Gold Co:ist Colony, and situated at the 
mouth of the l.ji>:os River, 110 miles west of Renin. It is 
hitiiated on the north side of an island in a lagoon, pro- 
tected from the swell outside by spits of land, and is a 
place of eoiisiderable trade in su^ar, cotton, palm oil, 
tobacco, cortee, and ivory. The trade in slaves was forcibly 
suppressed here by the British in 1851, and treaties were 
also entered into for putting an end to liuman sacrifices and 
protection of missionaries. It coininuniciites witli Ahbeo- 
kuta by the river Lagos or Ogu, and there is an in-shoro 
passage by lagoons to Benin. Since 1876 the I Jigos setllc- 
meut includes all British possessions between the second 
and fifth degrees of east longitude. Including the town of 
Lagos, the population of the settlement, within those limits, 
in 1881, was 72.570. The European trade is largely in 
the hands of the Freneh-tJennans. 

LAGRANGE, JOSEPH LOUIS, one of the greatest 
of modern inatlicinaticians, was born at Turin, 25tli Jann- 
arv, I7,‘>t»‘. His father was of French extraction, and was 
payina>ter o[ the forces to the Duke of Savoy. The eaily 
>iudics vf I-agrange were directed rather to classic:il and 
Jltcrary tubjocts than to inathematies, but the perusal of a 
memoir of Dr. Halley awakeued an enthushism for the 
study of Uie latter, which .soon showed the true bent of 
his intellect. \\ ithiii three years from this event he had 
reached the lex el of the greatest of his contemporaries, .and 
at the .age of nineteen he addressed a letter to the cele- 
brated Euler gixiug an account of some reseaidies which 
laid tlie foundations of the calculus of variations. In the 
Baine >ear, 1751, he wa.s appointed professor of geometry 
at tliC military c lbge of Turin, where by far the greater 
number cf his pupils wore older than himself. In 1758 
lie took an active part in the foundation of a learned 
society, wl.ieli afterwards became the Academy of Sciences 
of Turin, and the following ;ear pnblisheil in its Transact- 
tims some of his researches on the propagation of sound, 
the integration of ditb'rential equations, and those of finite 
differenee". In 1764 l..igrauge gained tlie prize of the 
Ac.idtiny of Scifiices of Paris, for a memoir on the lihra- 
tion of the moon, the first real proof of the inequality of 
the nnxm's shape. He showed that the moon's rotation, 
though so slow', xvDuld cause her to bulge out slightly round 
her equator, and that just as the moon causes tides on the 
eitrtli, so the earth in return wouhl pull upon the moon, 
and drag her into a slightly elongated shape, whose elon- 
gation would point toxvards the earth’s centre. Therefore 
when in her revolution this axis is turned a little to one 
side, the earth’s .‘it traction pulls it back again, and thus is 
kept up a constant .siiiall oscillation. In 1766 he again 
gained the Academy’s prize with a splendid memoir on the 
the^jry of Jupiter's satelliteb, the mathematical difficulties 
of which he overtaine. but left certain points still undeter- 
mined, which were to swell the fame hereafter of Laplace. 
In 1766 he succeeded Euler as director of the mathema- 
tical department of the Berlin Academy. Frederick’s invi- 
tation rau that ■•the greatest geometer of Europe should bo 
near the greatest of kings.” He had already been made 
an honorary ineinher of tins academy in 1751b lliis posi- 
tion he retained until 1787, and during this period ho 
contrihated sixty important scientific papers to the Memoirs 
of this society. In 1787, after the death of Frederick the 
Great, he removed to Paris, where he was well received by 
the court, and the following year there appeared under the 
editorship of Legendre his island greatest separate work, 
the ** Mc'caiiique Analytique,” one of tho most remarkahle 
rnoimmeiits of human genius. The design of this treatise 
was the reduction of all mechanical questions to tho prin- 
ciple whifh in one shape is called that of virtual velocities, 
and in another shape that of the conservation of moments 
— tlie word •* moment ’’ Ix'ing used to denote the product 
of a force into the magullude of the change which it tends 


to produce. In 1790 L.agrango took part in tho cstablisli- 
ineiit of tlio inetric.al system of xveights and measures. In 
1793, when tlie decree for the expulsion of aliens was 
pronounced during tho “ Terror,” a special exemption was 
m.ade of Citizen lAgrango on account of his special utility 
to the republic. The task set him by tho revolutionary 
government was to elucidate more exactly the theory of 
projectiles to aid their armies in gunnery. Like Lavoisier 
and Bailly, felloxv-scientists, Lagrange too was in danger 
of Ills life more than once ; but more fortunate than they, 
ho escaped unharmed from tho mad fury which then raged 
throughout France. In 1794, on tho foundation of tho 
I'lcole Polytechnique, ho was appointed its professor of 
imathematics. In this capacity he published in 1797 his 
great ‘'Theorio dcs Fonclions Analytiques,” and in 1798 
his ^•Resolution des Equations Nuindriques.” 

Nap<ilcon entertained :i great respect for Lagrange, 
Such little science as ho knew wiis mathcin.atical. Be- 
sides he never forgot those xvho a.ssisted him in his rise to 
poxver, and this service quite unwittingly Lagrange h.ad 
rendered. In the reconstruction of society tho universal 
re^spect for his attainments had caused his name to bo put 
down first when tlm Institute of Friincc xx’as built up out 
of the ruins of the old Academic Royale ; and it was there- 
fore Lagrange’s duty, as first member of tho Institute, to 
receix'e Napoleon xvhcii ho returned fixnn the conquest of 
Italy, a duty he performed greatly to the victor’s satisfac- 
tion. When Napoleon xvas named (rather absurdly) a 
member of tho Institute. Lagrange was alxvays ready to 
snpport him, and undoubtedly xvas of great service in this 
trying position, xvhich for many reasons Napoleon dared not 
refuse. Under the consulate and empire honours poured 
thick upon him fnmi lus"‘ colleague.’’ He became amem- 
l)cr of the senate, .i count of the empire, and a grand uificer 
of the Legion of Huuour. Tlio hist years of his lifo were 
devoted to the issue of a seeond and improved edition of 
the “Mecaniquo Analytique,’’ the first volume of which 
xwos Issued in 1811, but lie did not live to complete thi.s 
undertaking. He continued xvorking with indefatigable 
zeal until his health gave xvay, and ho died 10th April, 
1813, at the age of seventy-three. 

It is a noteworthy trait of the born obsener and cal- 
culator, and a proof of the adage, “ the ruling pa.ssion is 
strong in death,” that Ligrange carefully watched and 
recorded the phenomen.a of liis last illness so soon as he 
I felt it xvas fatal, that his death might lie of service to 
physicians. Possessed of a rare genius for mathematical 
re.search he improved his poxvers by tireless industry, and 
though he was troubled throughout the greater part of Lis 
life with feeble health and a ti iiJeiicy towards melancholy, 
a .strict temperance in all tilings enabled him to retain his 
mental vigour to tho end of Lis long life. In addition to 
the great works already mentioned he contributed to tho 
xvorid of science some valuable discoveries in connection 
with tho planetary theoiy, tho perturbations of Jupiter’s 
.satellites, tho theory of probabilities, tho dynamics of fluids, 
Ac. His complete works, with a memoir of his life, have 
been published by M. J. A. Serrot in seven 4to volumes 
(Paris, 1866-67). (Seo abso Virez and Potcl, “ Precis His- 
loriqne Hur la Vie ct la Mort dc Lagrange,” Paris, 1813.) 

LAHORE, a municipal city, and the capital of the 
Punjab Province, British Indiiu It is situated near tho 
Ravi, tho iidddlo of the five rivers from xx'hich tho country 
is named. Hindu tradition tract's its origin to Rama, iho 
hero of the Rarnayana, whoso two sons, lyxh and Kosh, 
founded the sister towns of I..aliorc and Kasur. Tho naino 
has brobably been corrupted from Lohawar, or from a still 
earlier Sanskrit form, Ldiawaraiui. Thougli littlo can noxv 
bo recovered with regard to the date of its foniidutioii, the 
absence of all mention in Alexanders historians, and tho 
fact that coins of tho Grscco-Bactrian kingdom are not 
found among the ruins, lead to the belief that Lahore did 
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not exist .as a t^'vn of nny iinportanco during the earliest 
period of Indian history. Govjjrnetl originally by a family 
of Ch.aulian rajputs, a branch of the house of Ajun^re 
(Ajiiiir), Inhere fell 8iice-j*s.sivcly under the dominion of the 
Ghazni and Ghori sultunSf who in.ade it the capit.al of thdr 
Indian conquests, and adorned it with numerous buildings, 
almost all now in ruins. Hut it was under the Mogul 
Empire that Lahore reaehe<l its gre.atest size and magniti- 
cenci*. Akbar enlarged and repaired tho fort, .and .sur- 
rounded the town with a Avail, portions of Avhich still remain, 
built into tho modern Avork of R.anjit Sinh. Specimens i>f 
tho mixed Hindu and Saracenic stylo adopted by Akbar 
Kiirvivo within the fort, though largely defaced by later 
altor.ations. Under Aurangzebe, I.Hahoro began to decline in 
population. Even Ix'fore his time, tho foundation of Jahan- 
ahad or modern Delhi liad drawn aAvay the hulk of the 
classes dependent upon the court; and tho constant .absence 
of tho emperor contributed still mon* to depress the city. 
F rom tho aee<*ssion of Bahadur Shah till the establishment 
of Itanjit Siiiirs authority .at tho beginning of tlnj present 
century, the annals of Lahore consist of successive iiiA-.osions 
anil conquests by Nadir Sh.al^ Ahmad Sh.ah, anil many less 
famous depredators. The iri.agniiicent city of the Mogul 
princes and tln*ir Aicerojs sank into a mere heap of ruins 
within its shrunken Avails ; Avhilc outside, a Avide expanse of 
brokc*n remains marked the site of the decaying towns Avhich 
once surrounded the metropolis. But the rise of Raiijit 
Sinh*s empire made Lahore once more the centn* f)f .a 
flourishing though ephemer;il kingdom. In 184G tho Brit- 
ish Council of Regency Avas established at L.ahore, and in 
1849 the young Mahaivajah Dhulip Sinh transferred the 
government of the Punjab to the East India Company. 
Lahore thenceforth bec.aTno the capital of a British proA'inee, 
and .a new impetus was giA*en to its rising prosperity. In 
1819 the environs still reni.ained a mere expanse of crum- 
bling ruins, and tho houses of the first Europcmi residents 
clustered around the <»ld I'aiitomnent, on a strip of .alluA’ial 
lowland south of the toAvn, running parallel to a former 
bed of the Ravi. Gradually, lioAveA'er, the station spread 
eastw'ard, and iioav a ucav town covers a large part of the 
area once giA'eii over to ruins and jungle, Avhile cAery year 
Bees fresh .additions to the renovated capital. 

Modem Lahore coa'its an .area of 640 acres, snrroumbal 
by a brick wall, Avhieh fonncrly rose to a height of 30 ft*et, 
and Avas strengthened by a mojit and other defences. But 
the moat 1ms been filled in, and the AA'all loAA’ercd to .a uni- 
form elcA’ation of 10 feet. A garden noAv occupies the site 
of tho trench, and encircles tho city on cA'cry side except the 
north. Though built upon an alluAnal plain, the debris of 
ages hus raised the present toAvn to a position upon a con- 
Bidenahle mound. A metalled road runs round the outer 
side of the rampart, and glA’cs .access to the city by thirteen 
gates. Tho eitadd or fort rises upcjii a slight but comm.and- 
ing eminence .at tho norlh-eastem angle, and .abuts north- 
AA’.ard oil the old river-bed, Avhile the esplan.ade stretches oA’cr 
an open space to the south and cast. Within the city, 
narrow ami tortuous streets, ending in culs-de-aac and 
lined by tall honst's, give Lahore a mean and gloomy ap- 
jicaranco; but the m.agnificcnt buildings of Hio Mogul 
period servo to rclicA’c the gener.al dnlnesa of its domestic 
architecture. On tho nortli-c.astem side especially, the 
mosque of Aurangzebe, with its plain white marble domes 
and simple minarets, the mausoleum of Ran jit Sinli, with' 
its rounded roof and projecting balconies, and tho desi»- 
crated fa 9 ado of tho hlognl palace, stand side by side in 
front of an open grassy plain, exhibiting one of tho grantlcst 
coups d'ail to bo seen in India. Outside tho wall, with a 
general southerly direction, lies the European quarter. The 
chief public buildings and institutions include the l^unjab 
University College (endowed by scATml native rajahs and 
nawabs), the Oriental College, the Imhore Government Col- 
lege, tho medical school, and tho Mayo Hospital 


Lahore possesses cornpar.alively little tr.adc, its business 
being .almost conlim d to the imporbatlm of supplies for the 
consumption of tin' inhabit suits. Small manufactures of 
silk .and gold or siher laro form tlicj chief source of export 
tr.adc. Railways connect it Avith most other parts of tho 
provinc(3. In the fori, .aif prest n'cd the h.air, .sandals, and 
sbalF of MohainiTH'd, brought by Timur to Imlia, and long 
held by Ranjit Sinh, who ndused .a lac of rupees for one 
of the sandals. They arc only exhibited on rare and extra- 
ordinary occa.sions, such, for instance, as A\h<;n the Prince 
of Wale.s vi-sited Lahore in 1876. The jiopulation of Lahore 
i.s 120,000. 

one of the most beautiful of tin- Greek Jiftinrai, 
contemporary and rival of riiryiiG. Lik** no many of tlio 
cxtr.af)rdinary women aa-Ijo adopted this profes^^ion fso re- 
A’olting to ourselves), Lais Avas endoAved Avith abiliti' S as 
Avell as beauty far beyond the common; and among lier 
loA'crs counted the di.>>tinguished philosopher Aiiatippus, 
founder of the Cyreiiaics, and pupil of Soerate>. Lai-^ Avas 
a Sicilian by birth, but Avas taken to Corinth as a child. 
It is s.aid that she Avas .‘»toncd to death while on a journey 
to Thessaly by the avIa'cs of the Tlie.*!S.alian mountaineers, 
jealous of her wondrous beauty, .about n.c. 390. 

IiA'lTY, persons not clergy ; that is, the aa'IioIc popula- 
tion except those avIio are in holy orders. All the lexico- 
gr.aphers agree in deriving it from the Greek word laos^ tho 
people. A Ini/mait. is one of the laity. [Sec Clki:i;y. ] 
The word laity appears to h.ave hc'en first itH*<l in the second 
ciaitury, Avheii tho priests began to Ixj looked upon as .a 
separate class — intennediate betAA'cen Christ and tho people. 
The laity .at first possessed great influL-nce in the ehnreh, 
bnt it gradu.ally declined, as tho priests became more and 
more poAA'erful, ainl in the year 502 they Avere forbidden to 
iiiterfen; in any affairs of the church Avhatever. 'I’lie »li.s- 
ti net ion has neA*er been so marked in the Protestant as in 
the Roman Catholic Clmrcli. 

XtAKlC, a pigment foniied by precipitating colouring 
matters with a metallic oxide or e.arth ; oxide of tin .and 
alumina arc the snhi^tances usn.ally employed. Red lakes 
arc made from carmine or iiiiidiler; the solutions of cochi- 
neal .and nnidder .are preciiatated by .alum. 'I’lie dried 
precipitate forms the lake. YcIIoav lakes are m.ade in the 
same w.ay from fustic, tunncric. or ann.atto; blue likes 
from indigo ; and green hikes by mixing blue and yellow 
lakes. 

T.AiriC, a depre‘‘‘‘i»>n in thelind cnntainingan accunnila- 
tion of comparatiA’ely still Avater. Lakes have l»een roughly 
divideil into tAvo ^fresh-iraU r and salt lai’es. The 

cause which product’s the es.senti.al difference betAveeii these 
classes being the relation of the r,ainf.all to the evaporation, 
the difference is dependent on AA-hether the total amount of 
rainloll in the dr.ain.age .area exceeds or is only equiil to tlic 
total amount of ev.iporatioii in that .aiv:i. In the first 
instance, AA’hcro the Mipply exceeds the loss, the oAcrplus 
is c.arried off by a channel or outlet; the AAaters of the lake 
Iwing thus const .ant ly naiCAA-ed they are fresh. In the other 
instance ev.aporation carries off all the r.iinfall: in the 
w.ater of the hike there is a constant accession of material 
in solution, the iiifioAving rivers .always be.aring a minuto 
proportion, which keeps on jiccumnlating in the lake as 
eA’apomtion remoAvs the exec.^s of Avater. Tho w.aters of 
such lakes are then’fore more or less siiline : they are c.olled 
salt or biittr laics, and in some Ciiscs, where of large size, 
inland seas. 

From a geologic.al point of vieAv lakes have to be con. 
aidered, first, [a.s to their fonnation or mode of origin ; 
secondly, ns to their function, or the part they play in the 
geological I'oonomy. As to tho formation of lakes, several 
distinct modes of origin c.an be recognized. Some lakes 
that occur on extensive plateans — evidently bnt recently 
elov.ated marine are.as — are some of tho hollow.s in an 
originally uneven sea-boltom. Other lakes appear due to 
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the local sub>idoiice of the area into some siihten-anean 
cavity; or. in some oases, to the elevation of the sniwnnil- 
injX Lmtl. A larije number of lakes are due to ei-osion, 
wbieh may bo either chemical, removing the soluble salts 
.and cansinf; disintegration of the str.'ita, or it may be the 
diieet .abrasion of the rocks. This latter has ino^tly been 
the loult of pilacial action. Some lakes, but generally of 
small dimensions, are due to local masses of diift, peat, i>r 
other surfaee accumulations, impounding water in some 
confined place. Lakes may .also occur in old volcanic 
craters. 

Ill districts raised .above the sea, within comparatively 
i\'ccnt times, lakes both s;dt and fresh occupy many of the 
depres>ions. The salt lakes arc often of the same com- 
{losition :is concentrated sea-w.xter, thus showing that tlwy 
are isolated portions of the oei-aii that have become very 
highly concentratetl hy eva]ioration. Other similar lakes 
appear to have become fresh after the elevation of the 
dL-^trict : but owing to siihs>oqucnl alterations in the rain- 
fall and evaporation, tlic supply not Inang equal to the 
Io>’5, the cflluent stream ceased, the lake eoiieeiitrated, ami 
eientually bi*came more or less s;ilf. 

A large portion «»f Eastern Ru<>ia i> amarine area of but 
compuMlively recent elevation. It is an arid di>triet. .and a 
nimiber of the larg<* lake.s are salt. Tlierc is di.slinct evidence 
of tills ancient sea having formed a conneelion between the 
Antic Ocean .and the Meditenanean Se:i. In some of tlie 
i*‘<ilatcd patches of water, as the Caspian Sea. Lake Baikal, 
theie aie seals cIuM-ly allieil to those of the Arctic Ocean; 
but in the Caspian the m»'llust-.i ave similar to those of the 
Black Sea. Of the other lakes of tliis district may be 
mentioned the Sea of Aral, Lake Balkash, Lake Eltoii, all 
highly salt, some almost s.iturated. The aver.ige comp«>si- 
tit-n of the water of the Caspian shows it to he less gait 
than ocean water. It therefore appeal’s that at one time the 
supply to this si-a was in eseess of the evaporation, and 
that there was an outlet to the Black i5e.a ; this is further 
supporitd by the similarity of the mollusc.a in the two s(\xs. 
SuhM'queiitly, owing to an alteration in the relation of the 
rainfall .and amount of ev.aporation. the latter becoming 
more than sufficient to can-y off the excess of water, the 
outlet c<*iisod to ••xifct and the snifaeoof the sea lowcreil till 
an equilibrium wa* established lM*twcen the supply of water 
and the surface exposed to evaporation. This is the con- 
dition of the Cjispian Sea at pre-eiit ; the Volga flows in 
at the mirtli and keq*s np tlje supply, but to the south 
taaporalioii is so exce^sixe that in some of the confined 
ba\s the water is .almo^t a saturated salt-solution. The 
Black S**a might alni'i^t be CMiiriilered as a lake with an 
outlet: the excess of water carried in by the large rivers 
Danube, Dnieper, Dnic'.trr, and Don find** an outlet through 
the Dardanelles; the waters of thii sea, though &'tlt, .are 
l* s.s so than occ'an water. In the Red .Sea and Metiit^Tranean 
the reverse is the eas«" ; here ovayioratioii is compensated for 
by .a supply from the oc« aii; the waters are therefore very 
salt. 

The valley of the .Jordan Ixxirs evidence of having been 
.‘ubirierg»'d ; it wa.s probably connected with the Gulf of 
Akabah to the sontli. Now the centre of the drainage is 
the Dead Sea, which is very saline, and w'bose level is alsjut 
l,3b0 f<*et below that of the neighlK>uring seas. The other 
lake<, as the Lake of Gennesareth, are kept fresh by the 
J'^rJan flowing through them. On the isthmus of Suez 
«are s*'veral large bitter lakes ; they are isolated patches of 
the .adjoining .M*a that have bei*n rc'fillod from time to time 
by incur.-ions of the sea. Intennittently they have dc- 
jKihited salt for a long period, a great thickness of saliferous 
strata Imving hf^cn pi»Tc«*d when cutting the Suez Canal. 

In equatorial Africji there .are sf'verid very large lakes ; 
these are consider^il to have be^-n holes that existed in the 
fsea-Iwttorn Dfore this district was converted into laud. 
The large amount of fresL-watcr drainage p.assing through 


them has converfoil them into fn'sh-w’alerj lakes. A largo 
district in North Afric.a, some of which is occupied by tlio 
Sahara Desert, is much below s(‘,a-level ; this w.as evidently 
a large inland soa, but it h.as dritnl up for lack of rainfall. 

In North America a largo portion of the western plains 
wei-e evidently veiy iveently snbiUerged. Ill many of tin* 
hollows bitter and alkali lakes occur; some of these are 
permanent, others are only filled on the melting of the 
winter snow% but are ivliolly dried up iu the f:ill of the 
ye.ar, leaving a white crystalline deposit. In the soil in 
the vicinity of such lakes selenite is .abundant. The large 
group of lakes in the North-west Territories north of 
Winnipeg had formerly a much wider extension, iniieh 
of the rich prairie land of Manitoba being the filled-up 
portion of this large inland sea. The gn*at chain of lakes 
between British aiul United Slates territory are also hut 
the reduci'd remnants of a mueh vaster sheet of inland 
water. The great Salt Lake of Utah appears to lie in a 
depression formed hy the plication of tlie str.ata of tliat 
diNtrict. Fonnerly it had much larger dimensions and an 
outlet to the Pacific, Its .ancient extension, .os worked out 
hy the Tnited States Geolopjcal Survey, h.'is been nainod 
Lake Bonneville. The w’aters of this lake have become so 
o»mcentrat<‘d that it is almost a saturated wilt solution. 

Tlie formation of lakes by the actual local subsidence of 
kind is uncommon; hut tliat such a cause is possible is 
eviilent, as large suh'.ulencfs occur in Cheshire, where wilt 
is obtained by pumping brim*; these depressions somi‘tiini *i 
fill with water. In the Mississippi valley, after the earth- 
quakes of 1811 and 1812, several lakes wore fonned liy 
tin* deprcssiim of the p’onnd. Lake Superior, in Nortli 
Ameriiyi, is considered to have been formed by the subsideiiei* 
of the area into a large siihterr.im'.ui c.avity ; a soniewh.it 
similar origin has l>et‘n asei ibeil to Liugh Neagh, Ireland. 

Chemical erosion produees lakes in soluble strata. Cnl- 
careous rocks are acted upon hy watei-s eont.aining carlKHiie 
acid. The solution of the cail>onate of lime caus(*s disin- 
tegration of the rock; therefore, in limestone rocks, hkes 
fonned in this manner are ahimdaiit, fls.surr‘8 and natural 
lines of drainage becoming much enlarged. Likes are often 
found near the junction of calcareous and noii-calcareutis 
rocks, tile ivaters fiuwing off the latti-r being highly ch;irgf*d 
with the essential solv«*nts. Examples of lakes due to 
chemical erosiiui are .ahmulanl. The great chain of lakfs 
in North America trend alnni: lh«* outcrop of the inon* 
soluble calcareous strata. In the British Islc*.s similar laki--* 
occur in the Carboniferous limestone. I'he lakes along tli<* 
Shannon, Lmghs Allen, Rce, ninl Derg, arc of this class, 
also liough Earne and I/nigbs Conih ami Mask in Galway, 
which lie near the bound.ary of the Carlsmiferous limestoii'* 
and the older P.ila[*ozoic of tie* west. 

In north tcmperalo regions gla<‘ial action li.as bexm the 
most fruitful source of lakes. The mountainous districts 
of the British Isles— (he Higlilands of Scotland, Cumber- 
land, Walc.s, .and Ireland — teem with rock basins and lakes 
formed hy old moraincM, &c., lying athw.art the valleys and 
damming back the water. 'Fhe rock-basins have Wii 
scooped out by glaciers pressing along the valleys. They 
generally occur below some stei*p declivity, or at an angle 
in the valley w’here the ice pressed heavily on the concave 
side similar to the hole formed nt the sharp bend of a 
river. »Such basins are therefore crescent -shapetl, I^ke 
•Geneva being one of the largest examples, but in the British 
Isles many occur on a smaller scale. Around the Alps 
several of tlie lakes are of great size and depth. Tlie 
bottom of Maggiorc, in Italy, is far below sen-level. In 
both Northern Europe and Am(>riea glacial lakes arc very 
numerous, but most of them appear to 1)0 comparatively 
small boles excavated by a v.ast moving mass of ioc in the 
soft portions of the underlying rock. They differ therefore 
somewhat in their form and mode of origin from those lake's 
scooped out by a glacier moving along a confined valley. 
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Tlic function of .ninon;; g(.*ologic:il is that 

of accuinulutofh of wnlimciit. A .sin.'ill aiuounl <»f emsioii 
hv wind- waves tak<-H place around the edf'c, and in the 0.180 
<if large Iwdiea of w.iter they have an .i]j()rccial)lc‘ effect on 
nndcoric .igciide.s by rendering the eliinatc more temperate 
and humid. 

The accumulations in lakes ni.iy he of wdiinentary, 
org;inic, or cheinieal origin, Likj*s act as filters to the 
livers pjissing through them; sediment held in suspension 
d»*posil.s in the quiescent w.iter, and matter hehl in .solution 
i.s often extracted by organic agencies or by some chemuMl 
reaction. The sediments e.irvied iut<i lakes are similar to 
thos<‘ carried to tliescM; the resultant deposits .ire more 
various and very liable to alteration within narrow limits, 
owing to the dilferent sediments brought in hy different 
.stnimi.s whi n flooded. Towanls the margin of the lake tlu* 
deposits .in! mostly graM-l ami .vand, the fimi* sediments ! 
being laid down towards the centre and the mouth of tie* I 
etlluent river. Deltas .ieemind.de at the mouths of the 
inflowing rivers; they are f«nnposed of ecMrser material, 

« '‘peeiully in mountainous di>triet.s, where the stre.nns are 
i.il)itl :ind turbuhut, and wiwre glaeii-rs oeeur. A l.irge 
j>.irt of the Lake of (leneva, where the Khoiic eiiteis. has 
Im<ii filled hy .sediment c.irried fium the Mer de (ihu*e. 
Where the waters enter at the upper end th«‘y aie quite 
tmbid, but before lea\ing the lak<* tluT are pd fectiy clear. 
M.iny of the lakes ill the lliitisli Isles — tlie loughs ami 
tariH— are filled hy like .illmial d<'po>its at one extremity. 
Not mifreipiently a river entiling at the side uf a ri.irruw 
lake may throw out such a luge di lta as to <*xtend quite 
across the lake ami convert it int<i t\\<i. 

The orrjanic dipositu of lakes are mostly of veget.iblc 
oiigin. Some are, however, due to the iigeney of animal**. 
In .some lake.s, both In Si’otlaml .ind Ireland, there aic .ic- 
euinnlations of shell-marl foimed of the .shells — entire ami 
roinminnted — of certain fresh-water grist eropotls. The 
lake iron ores of Smaland (Sweden) arc ron*'idi*red (o be 
.accumulated by infusori.i. They occur in ])alcbes on the 
slopes and sliallow.s adjoining the ned banks of m.iny of 
the Inkc.s. Several \aiietie.s of the ore aie recognized 
.iccording to the form in winch they occur — such .is pearl, 
money, c.ike, and gunpowder ores, cont-uniug from to 60 
per cent, of iron. Where these ores occur the ral.^iiig of 
them forma an important industry tl 1 . 1 t ischielly prosecuted 
when the lakes are fiuzeii over. The claiin.s .ire lln*n 
laid out on the ice, in which holes are cut for dredging 
up the ore. TIjc depo.sit becomes renewed after a few 
years. Hug iron ore in some instanci.s is .iccninulited by 
a minute plant, (tuUioutUn ftmufinea. Of the other 
org.inic deposits in hikes may be mentioned peat, which in 
some instances grows C)ut along the surface of the wiiter, 
ultimately covciing it completely with a thick floating mass. 
In wooded districts fallen timber is e.irricd in large qu.inti- 
ties into the lakes in time of flood. Here, on becoming 
water-logged, they sink. Where winds from a particular 
direction are prcv.ilent these may accumulate in such 
quantities in particular h.ijs a.s to form cvcutually im- 
])ortant beds of lignite. 

'rhe chemical deposits of lakes take place most abund- 
antly in tho.se having no outlet, the water being removed 
by evaporation; depo.sitioii of the muteri. 1 l being the result 
of 811 pensat unit ion. In some fresh* w'ater lakes chemical 
deposition to a slight extent takes place under certain con- 
ditions. In some hikes of peaty waters where iron enters 
in solution it is soon deposited, and if there i.s an absciiee 
of ordinary sedimentation and a continuous supply of the 
ferruginous solution, a large deposition of liinonite may 
re.siilt. When a strong ealeareou.s spring enters a lake 
deposition of carbonate of lime often ensues, owing to the 
escape of carbonic acid. Hot spring.^ will diqHisit silica, 
as in the Yellow’stono I^ke, Nortii America, and at the 
hut springs of New Zealand. Cbeinieal deposition in salt 


liikc.s Is of .special inteif-Ht in geology. From fonmitions 
that b.ive eiidently oiiglnalcd in this way several com- 
inercial articles are oht.iiiif «l. Ihieh of the.se inland sea*^ is 
the reeipient.s of the di. linage fif a certain are.i. This ilraiii- 
age cont.iins in solution c'Mt.iiii b.ilts wa^lif d out of the 
roeks of the district. Although, in the rivers, the propor- 
tion of 1 n. 1 l ter in .solution i.s exlrenii ly minute, in the closed 
lake that proportion is largely iuere.isi d on the con.stant 
rctiiov,il of the water by evaporation. 'I'lie .‘-nbstance.s 
carried in solution arc chiefly carbonate and sulphate of 
lime, and chlorides of .soda and rri.igiie*'ia. with iiiuch more 
iiiiiiute quantities of some other .‘'iilt.''. '1 h« .sc go on in- 

creasing in the clo.sed lakes, and as the soluti<»n coiii eiitr.ites 
certain of them are depo'‘ited. The carbon.i:*- of hnic* own 
its solution to the pro.senee of rarhoiiic acid in the water; 
a.s tills e.scapcs the lime i.s depf.,Hit(.*d. Of the utln-r s-ilt-. 
sulphate of lime is the lea^t .•‘oluhle ; a.s. therefore, coiieen* 
tratiuu proceed.s it is mie of the first to dej»f.sit, th* 11 
follows chloride of sod.i. As thi.s continue'* the wMters of 
the like remain praclie.illy a.s a .salur.ited .s.ilt .'olntioii. hut 
the percent.ige of the moie minute ingredients inciea««“. 
The Salt Lake of Ut.ih is a saliii.ite.l .s.ilt like th.it Je]>w‘.it- 
salt intermittently. From the Dfiul Se.i already larg** 
qu.intitios of .salt have b(<n deposited. Its w.iters .ue 
highly concentrated motln-r-liquors cont.i'miiig a large 
proportion of chloride of inaguesi.i. Lake Klton is a still 
more highly concent 'ated like; it.s w.iters .ire almost pure 
bittern. '1 he com [»t** it ion of tlie.^'C likes varies accoruiiig 
to the strata id the ilr.iinage are.i : fiom ordin iry *'< J.inen- 
t.iry .str.ita .ilkalinc chlorides piedrmiin.ite ; fncn I'dc.mic 
rocks, alk.iline caib«iuatcs. These litter .ue c.ilh d .lik ilir.e 
like.**. Kxamjiles oecnr in llung.ivy. Lower Kg}pt, and 
Fei'si.i, be.sides in sevnal pait^ of Aineri«.u 

LAKE DISTRICT. THE, a distiiir r.f Fn-l.irid, 
unbracing pails of Cntiibeilind. W»'stiiuir!and. and I-in- 
ca.st» r, .ilMUit *1.') iiiili.s long U'tith to .south, .inti ild miles 
hr«».ul. It Is ocitipieil by a gi'-iip of bt>ld mountains coiii- 
]«>.s»*d of h.ud >lile rwiks. \u tin* \.iUeys amt.ng wlntli tlier** 
are in.nu beaulifnl lakes. I be centre of lie di'-trii t U the 
mtnuitain e.ilhd (in. it (I.ible. will an ele\atii»n "f 
feet; from it valleNs ia«li.itc off in .ill dinviioiis : — Kniier- 
dale, Wastdale. Mittenlile, Lsk,l.de, Lingtlili*. H.irrow.ide. 
I..ortonvalc, i!ic. In tl.ibo ^.^l«s the likes arc situ.iled. 
Usually in the I.iwer p.irls. and there .iie hevwies m.iny so,. ill 
l.ike.s or inunnt.am t.uns .u much gn.iter clex.^tien.". Tie 
piiiieipal jmmiit.iin.s an* .Scawfell I’lke .mid Sc.iwtMl, iron., - 
di.itely .sttutli of (in .it (i.ihle. d-«'.s and .‘UOl iVet resp..c- 
thelv, the former the liijhst ni'.unt.iin in Lnglind: the 
Pillir, 2V27 Let; Hnwf.H, -Jiolo fr, t : Ihhelhn, 18 
feet; Fairtield, llulilluMd. feit; .*skuldaw*, ond.8 feet ; 

S.uUilebaek, 'J847 feet; (Ii.issmoor. ‘JhOo fe<.t ; Grisdale 
Pike and (’awM-y Pike, wc^t id Derwi ntw.iter. ’JiiO.) ami 
20oO feet; Lmgd.ile Pikes, ‘2inl and '23-8 feet; Poniston, 
in the M>uth of the district, ‘Jtiod feet; Hiirh Pike, in Par- 
riK'kfells on the north, ‘ild.'i The piineip.il lake.s are 

Derwent and Has.veuthw.iili* im the inatli; Hutteniiere, 
Prummovk, and l.Mwe>\vater the neitli-wi-st ; Eiinerd.ile 
and Wastw.iter on the we>t; (^oni-'teu, Fsihwaile, and 
Wimlcnnorc on the .sieuth; isntial, Idtii*. (ir.i.siiiere. Rydal, 
and Thirlmere; iioilh e.ist, H.iwcswater .ind rilswatiT. 
Many otln rs :ire men* t.inis. ’I lie ^kiihliw* slate is the 
oldest rock of the district; it octupi.-s a b.md along the 
north, and has yielded a very hw fossils. It is .sucti'cdcd 
south by a band called the green slate .ind poi'phyry, em- 
bracing Hchcllyn, a peculiar mixture of igneous rocks with 
sedimentary ilejxi.sit.s ; thi^ is f«illow’(\l southward.s by the 
Silurian slate.-*, with nuuu-ion.s organic rem.iini*, the boundary 
being marked by a peculiar and yK^rsistont band called the 
Pouiston limestone, which crosses the entire district, west- 
south-west to cast -north-east, and comes end on against the 
granite of the S>h.ip Fells. On the north side of the dis- 
trict, north of Skiddaw, the middle slates have a very slight 
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dovclopmont.bfini: niiconfomi.iWy ovorluln by ncwor dep^^sits. 
IhoM' are Obi IJod Saiulstoin’, and over it limestone, which 
succeed the Silurian .slates at much lower levels round most 
parts of the outer Knnuhu’y of the district. Granite ii}>- 
pe.ns in the district at comparative low levels, intrudhii; 
juiiid the slates in isolated bos.ses, the largest id which is that 
of the Shap Fells, where it occupies about a sipiare mile in 
area anil rises to 120 fivt. It appears also in Skiddaw' 
torest between Skiddaw and Saddleback, and again at the 
foot of \Vast water, and thence by Eskdale. Syenites and 
jxtrpln ries occur as inti*nded nfhssos in many places. The 
Shap granite has beim widely dispersed e;tslwards across 
the IVnmino chain, even to the Eiist Yorkshire wolds, many 
of the blocks being of great size. The directions in which 
this reiniukable tran'^port has taken place are nearly marked 
by the curve extending from the north-ea'«t to the south- 
east points i>f the horizon. The group of the Ijike Moun- 
tains is separated from tlie Pennine chain or backlHnie of 
England hv tlio b.isin of the Eden (l*eterell an<l Eden), 
which gradually rises from Carlislehy Penrith, till it attains 
its highest le\el, o(J0 feet, a mile .sontli of Shap* village. 
A fow miles south of Shap, the hills in the south-east of 
the district come into close proximity to the high grtmp of 
the Huwgill F< lls east of the I.uiio. 

LARC-DWELZ.INGS, the name gi\en to such liabi- 
tati>'n< as are const meted over the waters of lakes at some 
distanio from tlie shore. The earliest historical mention 
<>f such abodes yet discovereil ia that found in the works of 
Hippocrates and llerodoiU'^, both of whom wrote in the 
fifth Cl utury n.r. In tin* fifth b.iuk of the btter (chap. \i.) 
he giN' s a full descriptl'n of tlie \illage erected upon piles 
ovii* tile waters of a cu-taiu lake Pra?ius, the iiihabitaiits 
of wl.kii successfully d'.ticd the ctfuts of a Persian satrap 
to P'diice till in to su’jj'*i tion. The grograpliievil W'ork of 
Ar.i i.KKiiA (1273-l.'>,il A.r>.) aNo contains a reference 
to the t xisti'iue of some dwellings of a similar chameter 
ep cted over the waters of the Apauucau Like, and inliahited 
by lishcruvn ; but the subject of lake-dwellings received ver}' 
iittlf* attention from arehrcologists until iieaily the middle 
of the piv^ifnt Century. In the year 1^39 the ilraining of 
a small lake in tlie county of Me.ith, Ireland, led to the 
discov* r\ of the remains of an ancient dwcIling-pIacc that 
h.ad f.irm'aly existed within the margin of its waters, and 
the ir.ti rest excited by this discovery led to further inNcsti- 
guioiis elsewhere. Kemaiiisi.f sindlar eiv'ctions were* found 
to be \»ry iiuimTous in other parts of Ireland and .also in 
beoil.n.d [s.'t* Ck.vaxih;]. and in l>*o3-ol a still inon* 
i:.t« rcst:iig «]I-coven' was inadt* in Swit/erlaufl. Owing to 
tl unusual iir>iies.s of tie* winter the lakes of that country 
1 ad f-ur.k t'l an abnormaiK low level, and an attempt was 
in'ide to reelaiin a fsirti.iii of tl.e li. d of the Lake of Zurich. 
This h'd to c»*rt lin f.xea\.'ition.s wlii/h nnaled tlie existence 
of the remains of numerous pi!» s which hail been driven into 
tl.(; b*‘d of the lake, and «if an inmunse quantity of primi- 
tive weapons, tools, utensils, fragna-nts <,[ hone, &c., show- 
ing tiiat a lake-dwelling liml fonrierly existed there. The 
att* ntion of a learned antiquary, Dr. F. Krih-r. was directed 
to t: i’* matter, and his .'iccijimt awakened an iiiteiest in tin* 
t of lake -dwellings which cmusmI many further inves- 
tig.fi'ais f.^ b* ina4le, Jii a very short time the researches 
of <.th- r arf }ix-oIi>g'i>ts r<*\»-aled the fact, lliat the reuiaiii.s of 
l ike iiA«ll:;jgs Were to be bairid in nearly all the .rijallow* 
lakes ‘-f Switzerland, as well/is inmost of thol.ikesof Northern 
Italy. kleiiberg, Pomerania, .Vij«-tria. and Hungary, and 
that .'j '■jin.* pl.iees, thr.s4j remains ware very numerous. 
In t}.' I..ike of Nenchatel alone the relic.s of fifty separate* 
villager I'.-.e b*en di*covered. while twenty-four have l>een 
counted .ri tl.e Like of ppirn the researches that 

have bei'U lo uie. th" general plan on vv lla sc dwellings were i 
constructed has b-* a eb-aily a-jeertaijied. The place selected 
was generally a 'L* !ten «l b.iy wlaic tla-rc was a gently 
fel'iping b4.rttom of firui w^il. Into tlic bdtom of the lake, 


at a distance of from 100 to 300 feet from tho Bhorc, 
a number of ])ile.s wen* driven to .afford 8up*port for a pjat- 
fonn. Tho piles consisted of tho rough unbarked stems of 
trees, the ends being cither sharpened by the notion of firo 
or by means of hatehet.s. Tho wood prefen*cd seems to 
have hmi either oak or alder, but the builders used also 
any other timber that wais available. On tho level tops of 
the piles a miiuher of beams were placed, which were fast- 
ened by means of wooden pins or by mortising, and on the 
tops of thi'se beams a platform of rough layers of unbarked 
.stems w.as laid. This w'as coveriNl by a few inches of inn«l 
or gravel, which wras beaten down hard to make a lloor. In 
a few cases the platform has been found to consist of boards 
obtained by splitting the liivge stems of trees, and some- 
times tho piles w’crc further bound together by means o f 
cross timbers below the platform. Tho dwellings erected 
upon tliche platforms appear to have been of a quadrilateral 
form, tho walls being supported by posts and filled in w'ith 
wattle-work daubed with clay, hark or thatch being usj‘»1 
for roofing. Some of these villages were of consiilcrahle 
extent, one on the loike of Geneva being 1200 feet long 
by 120 feet wide, a space largo enough to form a 
dwelling-place for over 1000 persons. Some of the.so 
lake-dwellings were connected by a narrow causeway with 
the shore, but others could only be approached by means 
of boats. 

Immense accumulations of remains have been found upon 
the hite.s of these dwellings, tiu* examination of which luis 
revealed m.any things concerning the manner of life of 
the inhabitant*:, lu some of these only stone tools and 
weapons have been discovered ; others have the remains of 
bronze implements as well, .and a few have yielded swords 
and tools of iron as well as a few Koinan and Gallic coins. 
The e.irlicst of these remains arc believed to indicate that 
the inhabitants lived w’liolly hy Imiiting and fishing, hut 
the m.ajority show tho existence of a much higher degroo 
of civilization. There is nmnistakablo evidence that 
many of these lake-dwellers possessed oxen, sheep, goate, 
and pigs; that they used dogs and horses; that they cul- 
tivated the soil, growing wheat, barley, linseed, and many 
kind.s of fruit; and tli.at they made pottery, matting, linen, 
cordage, nets, and leather. The remains of 115 species of 
plants, thirty-seven species of mammalia, twenty-four «»f 
birds, four of amphibians, and nine of li.sh, have been 
found in the acciimulatioii.s in connection with the lake- 
dwellings of Europe. In tlie fare of the unbroken silence 
of liistory or tradition as to tlie lime when these lake- 
dwcllers flourished, it is impossilile to form any trustworthy 
e.stimate of their antiquity. That some of them must havo 
existed within the hi.storic period is evident from their 
remains, but there are otliers which seem to belong to 
it very remote age indeed. Even the earliest remain.s, 
however, indicate the existence of considerable inteliigcnco 
and culture, and show that tlie iiiliahitiints of the.so dwell- 
ings w'cre far removed from a condition of .savagery. 

Although the lake-dw’ellers of Europe passed away or 
changed their mode of living before their history could ho 
written, structures similar to tliose they erected are still 
usi'd ill many parts of tho world. In South America, in 
New Guinea, in Horneo, in Celebo.s, in the Caroline Lslaiids, 
on the Gold Coast, and in the great lakes of Africa pilc- 
dwt'llingsare cornimin, and the same maybe said of Bunna 
and .Sham. (See “ The Taikc Dwellings of Switzerland and 
other parts of Europe,” by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, trans- 
lated by .1. E. Lee, two vols. 8vo, Lmdon, 1878; and Sir 
John Lubbock’s “ I’rehistoric Times,” fourtli edition, I/)n- 
don, 1878.) 

UkLANDE, JOSEPH JEROBfB LEFBAN^AIS 

DE, an eminent French .astronomer, was born ut Bourg, 
in the dep.artment of Ain, 11th July, 1732. He was 
brought up for the law* hy his parent .s, but devoted himself 
to the study of astronomy, and in 1751 ho was sent by the 
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French Academy to Rerliii to make observations for the 
determination tti Iho mooir.s parallax, Laraille bein" Bent 
for the same purpose to the Capo of (mod Hope. On his 
return he was appointed one of the astronoincrs-royal, and 
in 1702 Delislo resif^ned in his favour the chair of astrono- 
my in the ColUjge do France. He retained this professor- 
filiip forty-six years, tind during that period he did very 
much towards popularizing the .study of astronomy. He 
possessed great talents ns a lecturer, and most of his works 
were of a veiy practical and useful character. His mo‘*t 
important publication is the “ Traite d’Astronfunie,” first 
issued in two vols. 4to, in 17 G-l (enlarged edition, four vols., 
1771-81 ; third edition, three vols., 1792). He also pub- 
lished works on astronomy, geograpliy, navigation, and 
iiialhcinatic.s, and contributed over IfiO papers to the Paiis 
Academy of Sciences. Somewhat vain and hot tempered, 
he was also generous and benevolent, an enthusiastic lovrr 
of the science of astronomy, and one who worked diligently 
and earnestly for its promotion. He also founded a pi i/e, 
which is still awarded by the Academy nf Sciences, for tlie 
encouragement of astronomical re.scarch. Hi.s death took 
place at Paris, 4tli April, 1807. 

Z.AX.X.Y, THOMAS ARTHUR, BARON DE 
TOIaENDAIf, COUNT DE, lieutenant-general and 
governor of the French posses.sions in the Fa.st Indies, 
W'Jts born at Homans, in baupbine, January, 1702. He 
came of an Irish family who had emigrated in the train of 
the Stuart.^, and from bi.s boylio()d was brought up for the 
military profes.siun. He took part in the sieges of Kehl 
and IMiilijipsburg, and greatly di.stiiigiiishcd himself at 
Dettingen, Mcnin, Fumes, and Fonteiioy, being ma«le a 
brigadier by the king on the field of the latter battle. In 
17 jr> he accompanied the Yonng Pretender to Scotland, 
and acted as, his aid-de-camp In the famous rai«l which 
<Midcd so disastrously at l>erhy. In ITotl, on the break- 
ing i»ut of hostilities between France and KnLdand, he was 
appointed to the chief command, civil and military, in the 
French Fast Indies, and after his arrival at Pt.n«licherry, 
in t7o8, he acted w’ith .sneh vigour as to alarm the l'ngH4i 
commanders. He cajitiired F«»rt St. David and laid siege 
to Madras, but in 17o0 he was signally defeated by Sir 
Kyie ("note at Wandewash, and this defeat was followed 
up by the Kngli.sli until be was be.si. ged in Pondicherry and 
compelled to surrender, .laiiuary, 17 til. A brave .and skil- 
ful soldier, be bad yet by Iiis imperiousness .and iniiexiltility 
<»fieiided his emintiymen, and by his disregard of the ca^te 
prejudices of the natives had rendered it impossible ti> 
obtain their he.arty support. He was sent as a prismier of 
war to London, and released on parole, hut hearing that 
the blame for the disasters in India was laid upon liiiii, he 
went to Palis to confront his accnseis. Unhappily for him 
the public Opinion of Fr inc«; demanded a sc.ap<'goat, and 
after a long ami tedi<'tis trial he was condemned to death, 
fitli May, 17t»G. Four days afterwards he w’a.s publicly 
belieaded. Tims,” writes Mill in his “ History of British 
India,” “had the Frcneh East Indi.a Company within a few’ 
year-s destroyed tlu* three only eminent men who had ever 
been placed at the head of tlu ir affairs in India — I-abonr- 
donnnis, Dnpleix, and Lally. It did not long survive this 
last display of its imbecility and ignorance.” 'riic memory 
of Lally-Tolondal was defended ])y Voltaire, .and in 177s 
Ids Bontcncc w’.aa fimnallv reversed. 

l-A'MAZSM is tlio name given to a corrupt fonn of 
Bud<lhi.sin wliicli prevails ns a system of doctrine thnaigh- 
out a largo portion of F.nstern Asia, .Tapan, and (’’hina, 
and which exists ns a political ns well as .an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization in Tibet. As mentioned in the article 
BuDtiiiisM, tho teaching of the founder of that s\slcm of 
religion proved too lofty for general acceptance, and in the 
coiirso of a few centuries it became defiled by a imiss of 
superstitions beliefs and unworthy pr.actices based upon 
them. In tho encounter also of its niissioiinne.s w’ith the 


established beliefs of the nations among wli^m they la- 
boured they found some forms of idolatry too htrong to bo 
rca<lily overcome, and these they endeavoured to transform 
and incorpoiatc with their own system. The full histoiy 
of the various changes through which the .system passed 
lia.s not yet been written, and it will be a long time before 
the materials neccfisary for such a history are available for 
the use of Euroyican .scholars. Sufficient h.'is been learned, 
however, to show that in the early part of the .seventh cen- 
tury of the Christi.an era, just about the time that Moham- 
med was beginning his i>ublic career in Arabia, Sroiig Tsau 
(Jampo, one of the rulers orTibet, .«:ought to introduce the 
sy.stem of Buddhism to his country. Aide.l liv his two 
queens, who were ardent Buddhi.sts, the king c*>tablished 
jnona.sterie.s, schools, and colleges for religious iu'.t ruction, 
and induced many teachers from India to stay in liis do- 
TniTiion.s. Ho also caused the sacred books of r>uddlii‘'iii to 
be collected and tran.slated, and endeavoured by all means 
in his power to establish the new religion. Unhajjpily, it was 
not the pure ethical .system of Gautama Buddha that wa', 
introduced, but a mingling of Sivaism, Sljarn.anism, an : 
Buddhibin, and after the death of the king the new sy*-- 
tem decayed, and was by subsequent rulers almost siif)- 
jiressed. It never lost its influence altogetlier, liowever, 
and during the next three ce nturies, which were marked by 
iiiucli civil war and internal discord, it gradually increased 
its hold upon the 7 >eople, imtil in the elcvi-ntli ctntury it 
became finnly cst.ablishcd as the natic<iril religion, and its 
le.ading officials bec.mie possessed of the chief temporal 
power in addition to their spiritii.il infliunce. 1 hey were 
confirmed in the pos.sc'^'sion of both by llic .^Iong"l emperor 
Ki KLAi IvHAN.who intrruiuced’libetari Buddhism toChina, 
.and from that time until the present the rcligi*ni'! head of ^ 
the .•'vstem in 'libet has .also b«*en th** < hief .•vreul.ir ruler, 
the Emperor of China being .acknow lodged as mi/, i.iin. In 
the fourteenth century, liuwever. tlie est.ablislied s\ .stern was 
rudely ch.dlengetl by a reforming monk n.iincd Tsongkapa, 
b<>rn ab<»ut loo7, who was led, by an e.irnest study of the 
Butldhist ‘Scriptures, to rejLct many of tho .axiditl ns id later 
time'?, .and to demand a letiirn to an eaili r and ])uver fonn 
of the faith. His public ministry b. gin .abmit 11190. ami 
bis follow'er.s soon b. eame v< ry nujnerons. As b** com- 
manded tbom to wear tlie yellow rolx* wbicl! had bem in- 
troduced by ti.iiit.ima tlicv wen* nitkn.ained 
the monks who .adli.-nd to tl;e old s\ste!n b.-i;ig .li.stin- 
guished by IivsmIs of a nd c« lour. Unlike rrotest.intisni 
ill Christi.initi . the reformed doctrine of BuddliiMn :n- 
ere.ased in its intlm m*'* until it su]»ir'« J.e.l tin .>M. .ind in 
the middle of the l!lte«ntli centun the I. .ides s i.f the new' 
sect were accepted by the Uhip.e**e goM inment .as the heads 
of the church .and tiibiitarv lulirs oj lire counti_\. Subse- 
quent cluiiiges h.ive l>een merely di velopmeiits ».f the doc- 
trine and iliscipline thus established. iii> Mt.il ihange or 
tiansfurmatlon h.aving t.aken jilaoe sir.ee. 

Ill the account given in this woik of th.- doctrines of 
Buddliisin, it I'.u.s he» n pointed out tl'.at t1 <* «< r.tial idea i»f 
that sxstem is tlie attainment of Nir\ar.a. but in the 
system of T.amaism this conception has Liven way to 
another which has been tenmd Uodisatship. Both are 
founded upon tlie i»rient.il Kl.*! in the transmigration if 
souK but while Nirv.ina n ]*n st-nr-; the attainment of 
endless ami unbroken repose, I’.oihs itship aims at the 
return to the cartli .as a Bmbili.i, wiili a fresh mess.ago of 
enlightenment rcmlered neees^aiy by the spicad of ignor- 
ance and coriiiptioii among men. To re.ach this exalted 
state it would be iieoess.uy to .strive .after sanctity through- 
out many hundred.s of diilereiit births; hence any man who 
became lem.aikable for piety and learning was looked upon 
as the incarnate existence of .a dcp.arted saint, and hononn d 
accordingly. Among these saints two were regarded a.s 
being pre-eminent, in.a.simich jvs they were heavenly beings, 
w ho became incarnate during the mission of Buddha, in 
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order that they might attain to a similar honour at a ' as a most ingenious Satanic ileviec to use the methods of 
future period, and it is tlieir spirits which are believed to the Catholic Church for liis own purposes. ^ In the practices 
become incarnated in the heads of the church, the two grand of this system it is said there are to bo found observances 
lamas. These are known as the Dalai-lania (sea priest, corresponding to the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, 

i. f. a priest as wide as the sea) and the rantshcn-lama, ' and penance; that all the orders of the church, from the 

oflici.illy known as Puntshen RinpoUhe (precious tcjicher). novice and deacon up to the Pope, are to bo found there ; 
The former of these resides at a peat monastery near the ' while tho Western conception nf one supremo spiritual and 
city of Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, and is politically temporal ruler and a whole people under the guidance and 
.NUpreme. though the other, who resides at Krashis Lunpu . rule of the church, is in Tibet practically realized. It is, 
in Kiirthcr Tibet, is of equal ecclesiastical authority, j however, certain that the Tibetan Ruddhists have worked 
When one of these dignitaries dies, it is the duty of the , out their own system without any aid from tho establish- 
other to determine the chila into whom tho departed . meiifc of ClnLstianity, and consequently tho history and 
spirit of his colle:iguc has passed, and an elaborate cere- ; practice of L'lmaisiii m'C of peculiar interest and value to 
moiiial is employed in connection with this interesting : the students of the new science of comparative theology, 
event. It is believed, however, that the real choice is left j (See Hue and tlabet, “’Souvenirs d’lin Voyage dans 1:1 
with the Emperor of China, ami that he secretly nominates Tartaric, le Tibet, et la Chine,” Paris, 185H; “ I>io 
each successor to the oiliee. Next in rank to the grand ’ Lainnische Hierarehie iind Kirrhe,” von Karl Friedrich 
lamas there are a largo nuinbor of the heads of the greater ' Koeppeu, Rerliii, and H:\bu Sarat Chiindor Das’.s 

monasteries, known as hlmtultus, wlio are irpirded as , “ Contributions on the Religion and History of Tibet” in 
being also inoarnato saints, and who occupy a position in , iho Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 18SI.) 

the hierarchy mtv nmeh rc'^embling that occupied by the LAMARCK, JEAN BAPTISTE PIERRE AN* 
cardinals in the lo>maii Catholic Church. Under these > TOINE DE MONET, CHEVALIER DE, an eminent 
are the KhuhUghons, al>o reckoned incarnations, who pre- ! French naturalist, was born 1st August, 1744, :it Rn/:mtin, 
side I'ver Mnaller mi>ii.istei ics and who are very numeious. i in Picardy. He w;is designed by his father for the chnrch, 
'IIjlsc repiescnt the higher orders of the cleigy and are , but .at the :ige of seventeen he entered tho .army. An 
car sen frtin .among the chihiren of pii\ileged families, but 1 accident, resulting from a pr:ictical joke, caused him to 
thire are in addition scveial ranks of lower clergy, corre- ! retire, and he ubtaint d a situation as clerk to a hanker 
spending to some extent to the deacon, priest, dean, and j in Paris, sjjending his b isurc in the study of science. In 
dc»ctor of divinity ill tlje K,iNCOj»al churche«». who obtain 177H he published his “Flore Franv‘aise,” which led to 
their j»osition on the priiuiple of meiit and ecclesiastical his being elected a member of the Ac.adeiny of Sciences. 
!».\n'.ing. All the nu’nbcrs of the clergy take the vow of In 17SI .and 178*2 he travelled through Europe as botanist 
c<.lil)acy, and nio.st » f them live in monasteries. to the King of France, making some extensive studies in 

^ The public worship of Lainaisin is conducted with nmch t>ot:my, the roMilts of which he published in the “ Enryclo- 
ctrcmmiy .ind ^'b^trvanee <«f ritual. Adoration is paid to I p7die Methodiipie.” In 17x8 lie was appointed assistant 
many iiiy>tic hi ii gs, deities, canonized saints, p.ist and i at the Jardm du Roi, and I70.‘l to a zoological chair in th»> 
iiKMphnt BudciLas, v'i.c., ami their worship carried on by i reorganized institution. His de])urtment was the lower 
11 < -ails of pmvtrs. hymns the repeating of the s.icred ' foims of animal life, for which he introduced the term 
texts, .and the of mu.sical in^trumout.s. No animal | Invtrtebrata, He had hardly studied the subject when ho 
sacrifices are allowed, but the faithful make off’ering.i of ' received his np)>ointment, but be devoted himself to it with 
milk, butter, ticiir, tea, and other articles. Throe great i so much zeal and indu.stry that in a few years he was able 
fc^tivaU are oliM-vvod: the New Ye.ar feast, observed in j to publish his Hi-'toin* Naturcllu des Animaux sans 
Febniary, which l.n ts fifteen ihays; a fea-^t in memory of i Vcrtijbres” (seven vols., I’.iris, l8lo-22), a work wiiich 
the incarnation of Gautama Huddli.i, held at the com- ’ entitles him to take his ydacc in the first rank of zoologists. 
nuT.ceinent of .Mimnier; ainl the wat«T fea^t, which marks j In I8l8 lie re.signed his post at tlte.Iardin des I’lantes, jm 
the commeiic* nu nt of iiutunm, .and is held in August and ! iiifiriiiify of vision induced by sinall-p>x having emied in 
.Sf'plcinbrr. In addition t*j the ficifoimancc of tlu ir ivli- complete blindnc.ss; but he still continued his studies, 
gious functions iiionkn undert.iko (In* duties of scribr.s, aided by his eldest daughter and M, Latreille, and pro- 

j. hvNicin.-s, and f"rtune-tolkr.s. and their presence is re- duced some valuable woiks. His last years were spent 
quired in ci.nme< tion with most of the more itnp<irtaut in very reduced circumstances, and he died after a pro- 
tveiit' 'if life. I lie oli.rgy takeu altogether aiv said to be longed illnc*.ss at Paris in l«2y. In addition to the w'orks 
so r.uM. n U' that th^-y ;n.ike up a third <-f the population. already mentioned, L-amarck was the author of some hooka 

Tr »• .-.lend bor.k- of this sy.item are of a very voluminous : on chemistry of hut little value, and t»f an important pro- 
fL.ir.ut»r. the gieat c*dli.(iion called the K:iiidjur alone { duction, entitled Philosophic /dologiquc (two vol.s., l80'J), 
io;:!pri-:ng fi8'J .sej*aiatc wurk.-. and extending to about j in which he propounded some theories coneerning the pm- 
VjU vclumcs folio. .Some of tlie^e works arc translations . gre.ssive development of living beings, whieh resemble in 
of older .Sanskrit wiitings. while others are the work of : many important respects the later speculations of Darwin. 
'1 Ihei.m vvriterx. Then' is :ilso a m.is'i of theological i LAMARTINE, ALPHONSE DE, n rcmarkahlo 
l.ierature entitled the ** bs.s Tan gjur,” which extends to French poet, orator, and politician, was born at Milcon, in 
over *200 voluine.s folio, but whieh, unlike the former Burgundy, 21st t^lctolicr, 1791. He hod descended from 
c< llection, doe.s not Jwj.s.'jess c«anorjical authority. a family which sutTered much during the Reign of Terror. 

I'nllke .some of the otln r religious .s\ stems of the Ea.st, After a very irregular education, he entered the army in 
t;.'*' religious brj^^k.s of I..amaisiii ctTer rcr)' little that is 1814, but speedily quitted it. In 1820 his “ Meditations 
or u‘‘«‘ful to European M-holars, but the .study Poetiques” upys'.'ircd, and rapidly excited admiration for 
Jir.d irivf.-tigation of the growth of its ecclesi.'itical system the new and original stylo it introduced into tho lyric 
it full of iiit**rest and value. From the earliest times poetry of France. The government recurnpenscHl Lamar- 
tiavGbrt to Tibet have been <ieligbtcd to trace an analogy tine by appointing him secretary of embassy to Naple.s, 
between tl.c system of Lamaism and the Roman Catholic where he met tho young English lady, Miss Birch, who 
Church. Ihe fir.st .Irsuit ini.saioiiaries who p<‘nctratcd to soon became his wife. He w.as afterwards sent to l^ndoii 
this country w.re ho struck with the reseiiiblaiicc that in the same capacity, and thence transferred to Florence 
they propound»*d the theory that the founder of l.ainaism ea charge d'affaires. In 1823 appeared his “Nouvellea 
must have bi « n iij‘‘tnir tfd by a Christian, while other early M<?ditation8,” and his llarinonics Poetiques ct Ruligieuscs” 
investigators of a dlth i<.ut tmu of mind regarded Lamaism (1829) led to his being elected a member of the French) 
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Academy. 1 1 1832 ho Bot out on a journey to the East, 
accompanied by his wife and only child — a daughter six- 
teen years of age, whom ho had the misfortune to lose at 
Beyrout. The fruit of his travels wjis a valueless work on 
the East, in imitation of Chateaubriand. During his ab- 
sence ho had been named deputy fur Dunkirk. His first 
essay as a parliamentary speaker was a decided failure. In 
1835 lie produced his poem of Jocelyn,’’ and two years 
later appeared “ La Chute d’un Ange.” In 1839 he ]iuh- 
libhcd his “ Kecueillements Poetiques,” as the farewell of 
the poet to the muse. In 1847 he published liis “Histoiio 
dcs Girundins,”full of historical inaccuracies as usual with 
him, hut written in the most attractive style. In this work 
he threw a sort of poetical halo round the actors in the most 
sanguinary events of the Revolution. The work proved im- 
mensely popular, and parts of it were dramatized. The 
rtvolution of 1818 drew ncjir, and when it burst and cul- 
minated in the flight of Louis Philippe, the popular voice 
called upon Lamartine to form part of the provisional gov- 
ernment, which proclaimed the Republic anew, February, 
1818. This was the grcate.it moment of his life; the name | 
of Lamartine wa.s regarded by the country at large a.s the j 
sunhol of order and moderation. During the confu.Mon 
uiiich followed, it was his eloquence that for several days 
protected the Hotel de Ville when the provi.Honal govern- 
ment was installed; and his courage, presence of mind, and j 
energy saved Paris. There was a moment when he might • 
easily have assumed the dictatorship ; hut his inlluence , 
was of short continuance. The insuiTection of June over- I 
tlirew him and his colleagues, and at the general elections ! 
for the Legislative Assembly he was not returned. The j 
i'oup d'vtnt of the prince president (Napoleon HI.) in ! 
1851 put an end to Liiinartine's caicer in public, and he | 
H'tired into private life. ; 

His latter )ear3 were (h voted to what has hetn well 
called the “travaux forces” of lileratuie, necessitated hy | 
the wreck of his fortune through extravagance. He con- j 
tinued to send forth, fortnight after foilnight. his “ Eu- 1 


made another attempt in the direction of the drama, and a 
farce written by him, eutitli il “ Mr. If.,” was producetl, hut it 
was condemned the first night — Lamb, who was in the pit, 
joining lieurtily in the hi.-'sing. Tin* following year there 
appeared the well-known “ Tab s founded on t lie Plays of 
Shakspeare,” by Charle.s and Maiy Lamb, and in 1807 he 
published “Specimens from Dianutic Poets contemporary 
with Shakspeare,” and “ Ad\entmt s of In 1808 

he also aides! his sister in the proiluclion of n volume of 
short seluxd-girl tales entitled “Mis. Lfi«ester\s School,” 
and a volume of verse entitled “Pixtiy ff.r Children.” 
The> latter for many yeais w’as .suppos» il to he altiigether 
lo.st to the literary world, hut in 1877 a s*i.i\ copy w'as 
discovered in the colony of South Austi.iha. In 1810 
Ix'igh Hunt started a short-lived maga/iic- (.ail* d th» 
Reflector^ to which Lamb contributed s<mii»* i\Mllcnt 
critical essays; but it was not until tlie e.stabli^hnn nl >,[ the 
London Miifjazine^ in 18*20, that he di*«y»l.a\ed hi*, full 
powers in the inimitable “ Essays of Elia.” In 1825, .after 
thirty-three years’ service, he was permitted to rctiic from 
the India Hmisc with a pm.-^itni of illoO. ."nid he l*>oked 
fiirwMrd with many plea-.:int anticipations to .i pi iitMl of 
lettered ease a n?! comfort, rnhappily tle-'-e anticipatioii'i 
were not realized. He mi.sscd sadly the >fcady routine ti> 
which he had been so long accu.^toincd, tlie hfalth of his 
.sister became yearly more precariou.s. and l.is own liealth 
declined. He occu])ieo him-'clf iitfully with liti i ary work. 
Contributed t<i some, of the amm.ds and inaL'iVAines, anil 
published liL “Album Vcim-s” in 1830. atul the “Last 
Essay.s of Eli.i” in 18.33. He ditd soinewh.it .•'Uildoiily of 
crysipcl.i.s. 27th December, Is.'M. in the sixtieth u-.ir of 
lu.s .age. His siNter .snrsi\id until 1817. 

The “ I'Ns'n.s of Kill*’ will ever be eherlshed among the 
trcasure.s of Engli**!) litciatun*. In tht‘«e Lamb relb'Ct^ 
e\ery mood and toiielie>, e\ cry chord of ft cling with a m.aster 
hand. He e.xhibits by turns wit, liumour, fun, quaintiuss, 
pathos, and \aried fancy ; and mingled with all is const. mtly 
sten the kindly. lo\ing, h(.nest. tujoying nature r.f the 


tietiems,” and thus consumed in ephemeial productions the , writer. J Hiring his lifetime he »nj«*\ed the friendship of 


energies which he might ha\e cimeontrated on the compo- ! some of th.e ni'ist lanintiit iJ bis literary eontempHiaiies, 


sition of a woik more worthy of his fame. OtTers of pecu- \ and Ills lettcis to Cobaidge. Southev , Wordsworth, Ihin.ird, 


ni.iry a.ssi.stHiice w’ero more than once eonveyial to him in 
tlie mo.st delicate form hy Napoleon III., hut wtre declined. 
About two years before his death a hill was pre.scntod hy 
the government to the Legi.slative CliainlHT for an .annuity j 
of 25,000 francs to be paid out of the ])uhlic funds, | 
wliich was voted, and in this hum relief was accepted hy 
Lamartine. He died at Paris 1st March, 18G0. 

LAMB. CHARLES. e.ssayist, critic, and poet, was 
horn lOth February, 1775, in Crown Dllico Row, Inner 
Temple, London, lie was ednoatod at Christ’s Hospital, 
where he had for a schoolfellow .Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and in 1792 he l>ecame a clerk in the accounl.ant’s office of 
the East India Coinp.any. In 17lMi a teirihle c.alainity 
fell upon him in the death of his mother, who was killed 
by his only sister, Maiy L.anib, during a tit of insanity. 
When his sister's health returned, as it did shortly after- 
wards, Charles resolveil to make her welfare the object of 
his life. He was at this time in love with young lady 
named Alice Winterton, hut ho resigned all thoughts of 
marriage, and took up his nl>i>de with his sister, whom he 
lemlerly caml for until his de.itli. 

Limb’s first appearance ns an author was m.ade in 179fi. 
when ho contributed a few sonnets to a volume of “Poems 
• 111 Various Subjects” published hy Coleridge, and in 1797 
he contribnted a few {Hieins to a volume which contained 
also tho productions of Coleridge and Charles Lloyd, 
'riiesc efforts in verso attracted hut little attention, hut in 
1798 a short prose tale entitled “Rosamund Gray ’’was 
more successful. In 1801 ho published a tragedy entitletl 
“ .lohn Woodvil,” which was never noted ami which was 
fceverely handled hy tlio Edinburgh reviewers. In 180G he 


Barton, Procter, and others, .are among the h.ippicst sj<oci- 
im-ns of epistol.iry comjio.silion in tlie l.ingnagi*. 

The “Letters” of Cli.irlcs l..imb, witli .i skctdi of bis 
life, weie publisbi d by Sir Thoin.is No*>n Talfourd in 1837, 
ill two \ols., andtljo s.imc editor i'o-ued .i volume of ** I'in.il 
Mcmoiiuls” in 1.8 I.‘<. after the dnlb of M.iry I.imb. A 
beautiful “Memoir** w.is written by B, W. Pioetir Barry 
Coriiw.all), and j'uldished in l8»;G, and a laliMhleai.il in- 
terc.stiiig biography by Alfreil Ainger was pnbli.ibt'd in the 
English Men of I^tleis Series in 18>2. The complete 
works of Lamb have been .several times publi.shed. one of 
the best editions being that of Fitzgerald (six vol-«. 1 87H-7()). 

LAMBALLE. MARIE THErASE LOUISE DE 
SAVOIE-CARIGNAN, PRINCESSE DE, one of tho 
more celebrated \ictims of the French Re\i liitiuii, w,as 
a daughter of a ]>iincely lu'U'»e, aiul w.is born at Turin, 
8th September, 1749. In 17i)7 she was ni.iriied to the 
French Piiiioo i*f Laniballe, who died soon afterwards 
from unresti.iined indulgence in liee. After his death an 
attempt was made to .an ange a marriage between her and 
Louis XV., hut .she left tin* court and .attached herself 
to Mario Antoinette, wlm li.id jn^t been mairicd to tho 
d.auphin. After the accession of tho latter to the throne tho 
beautiful and accomplished l*iiiu*essde I.amhallc was m.ado 
superintendent of tlie royal household, Jiiid becjiinc the closest 
counsellor and eontiiiant of the queen. She helped to plan 
the Might of the king and queen, .and after seeing th* m 
safely off to Germany (as .she hoped) started herself for 
England. She, as sensible as she was beautiful, made 
good her escape; they, utterly helpless inni.aintaiiiing tbeir 
di.'-guise, were taken, as all men know, at Varennes, when 
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-a very Ihtlo manly resolution on the part of tho kinj^ would 
have s.\\ ed them. So booii as the conrageons lady loarneil 
her royal mistress ^Yas brought baek to Paris a captive, 
tliough nominallv still a queen, she returned to Fraiue, and 
in that miserable attempt of tlic royal family to outwardly 
‘•accept the constitution ’’ and what not, and secretly to 
plot and intrigue, hoping by such means to regain their 
fonner absoliiic so\ereigiity, ^ladamo de Limballc was 
among the foremost. How miserably it all ended, and 
mu't inevitably have ended, is but too deeply impressed 
upon tho mind of everyone. When the people went wild 
with rage, urged on, in addition to their own bloodthirsty 
fury, by the faithlessness of tho royalists and the impossi- 
Itilily of dealing with these people, as we must now sorrow- 
fully admit, tlie princess was proud to share the imprisonment 
of the queen for a time in the Tomjde, Slie was afterwards 
froparately conlined in tin' prison of La l\)ree, and on the 
fe.irful fatal night of the 3rd September, 17*32,Avas awaked 
from sleep, dragged before the revolutionary tribunal whieli 
some nirHans unknown Iiad ilare«l to set up in the conrt- 
}ard of the prison, and charged with a participation in 
royalist plots. .After a brief examination she was twdered 
to take the <iatli of liberty and ei|iiality, and of batrod to 
tlie king and vjueen. The la^t she refused to take, aiul in 
con^eqnence was ordered **10 tlie .\bbaye" — the signal for 
her being thrust through the gate i f the priM.n to be seized 
by the howling mob in ilicstivet bi-Nond. by whom she was 
butchered under cireiiniNtauees of unutterable brutality. 
Ibr head, mounted on a pike, wms carried in processiou 
tbi*)Ugh the Streets id Paris and waved before the windows 
of the Temple pri"')!! wlicro the ro\al family were eonlined. 

*• Lt-okoiit." said tl e municipal oflioer on duty tothe «|uei*n, 
‘•l)o not I'H.ik," wl’.ispcrod oiie more merciful. The 
faithful \alet «aw the fair hea l scarci.ly yet pale, ami 
lit-aiing its long beautiful cuiU; and afterwai»ls broke 
ih.o r.'-ws g. ntly to bis ro\al mistrc'"'. A thousand and 
eighty-nlr.e royilists wimc butchered in this maNsaerc 
at the \ irioas pris .ns. The fate of tin* Princess de 
L.nubule is one of the nv't tiagical cpisiMb s of the Frcneli 
IJevolntion. 

LAM BERT. JOHN. an English parliamentary gene- I 
ral, was born in at Kirkliy Malham, in Yuikshire, 

and was educated for the l.ar. < Mi the breaking out of the 
la.ritcst between the King and the Parliainent he joined the 
P.arliaineritary army, and lield the rank of colonel at tlie 
battle of Marstiin Moor (2nd r f duly, Ib'tt). After dis- 
tinguishing himself unJir Cnunwi 11 at Xa'-ehy, in .‘'fotland, 
at \Vf n e*‘b'r. and on other occa'-.’on', and lising to the j 
rank of major-g'-n«-ral, the ajijiointmcnt of Fl'-etwoo.l to 1 
the ciii'd coinmand r>f tl.e f-ire. s in Ireland produrfd .an j 
ali'-natii.n between Linibert and Cnanwell which was i 
whully healed, aitbongh he was one of the oflicers 
whom Cromwvll sumnioiied in June, 10 .j 3, and was ap- 
pointed in May, Iboo, by tlie Protector one of lii.s eleven 
n ajor-generals. He entered, however, int<» so many army 
intrigues that Cromwell bad to dismiss him. P»nt hjdid 
So ;a 'I generous way. pen-ioning him with i.'2M0U ayeir, 
a V. ry handsome suin in tho‘'0 •la}s. W'lieuce arose a new 
\» rb. iiv way of je&t, mueh reli-hcd at tlie time: sueh gilded 
pn*iis}.riient was called a lomhertulny. After the death 
of Cl I Tr.w‘-ll I/imbert le earnc the soul of the confederacy of 
dl'coiit' uted i.ffircrs which was fonned against the new 
f.rf t.-cN^r, Rii banL [Sec Cnu.MWi.r.L, Ki<-ir\Ki>.] On 
ti.*.* breaking ont of the Roy.ilist insiirrccfiori in July, 
Ibo'.M he w.i-j .-erit by the Rump Parlhiment to suppre.s.s 
it; hut immediat' ly after his success he turned round 
npm the l^arliament. and on its resistance to liis demands 
di'*jKT.-e‘l it on l:iih Ocio’»<*r. At the beginning of 
fiaiinary, l*i»I0, ha\ing hei n d^-‘ 0 rted by the forw* with 
which he bid out hr tlie luiith to encounter Monk, 
le was fjcszeii by oril. rs of the restored Pailiament and 
cornmitteil to the Tow»r. f)n the bth of April following 


lie made his escape from oontinemont; hut the activity of 
CoUmel Ingoldshy recaptured him at DaviAitry on the ‘22iul 
of the same month. He was eventually banished to 
the island of Gupi*nsey, where he lived until 1004. 

LAMEL'LIBRANCHIA'TA is a class of the snh- 
kingdom liUna.rsrA, of which the oysters, clams, and 
mussels arc familiar examples. These molluscs arc all 
aipiatic, and, with a few exceptions, are all coiitini'd to the 
bca, being found on every coast and in every climate, rang- 
ing from low-water mark to a depth of ‘20t) fatlioins. 

The shell (sec cut) of tin* LnmelHbranehiata is composed 
of two v.'ilvcs. which am .sometimes of inu'qual size; lienn* 
these mollnses .are often called Bivalves. The sludl is, how’- 
ever, in ii*ality single, as tho development of sneli a form as 
the oyster proves. The two valves are united by the /if/u- 
7 »eHf, which is composed of a horny cuticular substance 
that has vemaiiuMl nncaleitied ; they avtumlate by leeans of 
the hinge (i*rt»v/i>\ which is often provided with teeth. '1 be 
v.ilves of the shell can be closed by the aetioii of powerful 
atftit/efor muscles, of which there ;ire iisirilly two jiresent ; 
tho oyster and its .'illii-s liavo only one. Tliese muscle^* 


• f.ii iiiii-iit . 



l(*.ave well-marked impn-ssions on tlie inside of the sin II. 
Between them runs an nnlmik' n line, xWpftUial ifnpri\7.7inn^ 
wliicli is the j)oint of .'ittachincnt of tlie aninnirs mantle; 
in tlie fi.niis which have n tractile siphons, this iinpn-.ssiMii 
is deeply inilent'-il, 

Th“ Limcllibr.meliiates are hcaille*.s moHuscH, h.iving a 
literally coinpreSN.--<l bidy. ineloMtl in u well-developed 
mantle. A jKiir i>f large l.nnell.ir gills are pn-sent on eacli 
.siib* of the body; on cadi shl** of tl.e month :ire a pair of 
le;itiik»‘ loU-s, the l.ibLil palps, 'llic free «slg»\s of tlie 
III intlc fend to fuse in the middle line Isdow* the ventral 
.surface of tho body. In the oysters, mnssels, &c.. the 
mantle-lobes arc frei* all along the M-ntral siirfaee, and :it 
the binder end of the body they form two slight indenta- 
tions, thelow’cr of which is fringed with nnmerons tentacl. , 
When the mantle-lobes are clovly applied one to another, 
the notehe.s of eaeh lobe, fitting together, fonn two slit-like 
opningH, tin* lower of which, with a slightly gaping shell, 
*5<*r\es for the mlmisMon of water for the purpose’s of respji- 
alion and nutrilem, and the upper forms a climeal n|>ertnre. 
In other forms tho edgi’S of the mantle fuse in the middle 
ventral line, leaving anteriorly an opening for the exit of 
tho fcKit, ami posteriorly a single opening, which inclmles in 
itself both the iuhalent and exlialent orifices, whii'h Income 
wparated from one. another internally by a tliick muscular 
wall. Tlifi inanlle further bee^nni’s drawn out round llieso 
orifices, so that two tubes or tfiphonn (see cut) projeet out 
of the shell, into which they can usually Is* withdrawn at 
the will of tlie animal. The two siphons often fuse into 
one tulie, but tJie canals vritli their openings always remain 
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wpnrato. Tlic foot is wry small or ovt-n absent in siicli 
forms as tbe oysters, which arc pennarieiitly fixed to rocks, 
&c. Usually it is n large hatcliet-shapecl organ, which can 
be protnided between llic valves, and used for Itiwanolion 
nnd burrowing in the sand. In Nneula and some other 
forms it is de**ply eleft, and can be expanded into a creeping 
«li.sc like a snail’a fool. The cockle has a large sickle-shaped 
fiMjt, by wliieli it is able to make a suewssion of leaps. 
Other forms have a strong cylindrical foot, with which they 
bore into the sand, or even into wood (Teredo) and hard 
rock (riiolas, &,c). fcJonic lainollibruncbiates progress by 



Venus verrucosa. 


PTiocevsive flappings of the expanded viilves; others by rapidly 
retraeting the foot and ejecting A\at«*r throinrh the siphons. 
At tin* hiise <if the fo(jt in many sp»‘cir's, as the mussel and 
I'inn.i, there is nmled a bundle of lihres railed the bt/Agu^^ 
by means of wliicli tlie animals moor llietnselvea to stones or 
See Ryssl's. j 

The lainellibraneliiates feed on the particles of food, 
animal or vegetable, c^irriMl with the watri* into the lower 
ciplaai. 'Pile food-parti« ^ are e.uiiMi al<»ng the gills to 
tlie eili.iteil labial palps, and thenei- into the mouth, wlueh 
lias no jaws or lingual rihUni, 'Mu* mouth leads into a 
^llo^t ips.,ph!igus, wliieh widens into a ^J>hel■ie4ll .'*t"maeh, 
fioin whieh is given off a blind sac or cftrujn. Within this 
cfpciini, <»r sometimes in the alimentarv eaiial it^elf, is found 
:i Md-like transparent bod\. called the crygtuUiiu gfyle^ 
which is probably an exeii-tion pp*«Iuel. The intestine 
is long and inucli coil» d, running d«»wn into the region rif 
the fiHit, and tenninating doi-villv at the hinder end ih*- 
body in tlie anus, which diseliarges into the eloacal eh.imh*T. 
The li\ir is extensive, ami surromuls the lust part <»f tli«‘ 
iiitesllne. The generati\e glamls aie packed in the foot 
amidst the coils of intestine: they ojwn light and left near 
the hasi» of the font. The heart is .sitn.it<-d in a pericardial 
chainls r, and lies in the dorsal lim* .•‘lightly in fiont of the 
posterior adductor muscle. It is c<nupijscJ of a ventricle 
and two auricles. The arteries lead into spac4 S or Iacun<r 
in the interspaces of llie hudy. The renal organs (known 
in tliis »‘htss as the oryaus ttf liojauug^ fnmi their discoverer) 
are pairiMl, and opni to the exterior ami internally into the 
pericardium. The nervous s\ stem is simple. There an' a 
pair of small <*erehral ganglia lying one on »’;ieh side i>f the 
imnith, and ctumerted by cords with a pair of ganglia (pedal) 
in the fool, and with .another pair which lie beneath the 
po'iterior nd<1uet^>r rnnsele. 'Die free edges of the mantle are 
tdten fringi'd willi mmn rtfus tentacles, which in some geiiei \ 
(IVeten, Cardiuni, ^e.) have he4*n rnoilitied into highly ur- 
ganired eyes, A pair of aiiditMiy «»ig.ms, the otneygis, me 
lit t ached to the pedal ganglia. 

With few exceptions the sexes are distinct. The Common 
Oyster (^Ogtrea ti/ulU) is hermaphrodite, hut the generative 
organs arc not ripe at the same time, so that self -fcrtiliAa- 
lion is impossible. The eggs are usually fcrtiH/.ed in tlie 
mantle of the female. A few of this class are viviparous. 
The eggs pass into the hpaco between tin* two lainell.T of 
the outer gill-phitc, which hccoiiies enunnou.sly disttuided, 
forming peculiar brood-pouches, within whieli tlie eggs are 
batched and the young undergo the early stages of ilevclop- 


ment. Many of this order pass through the typical mol- 
luscati devcloinnent from the egg, presenting a ciliatiMi 
Trochosphere laiwa, whieli her omes a Vdiger. In the fresh- 
water mussels (Unionida!) tlie development is usually 
direct. The Lamellibraruhiata may be divided into two 
orders according to the presence or absence of siphons. 

Tho AKiphoniata (IMate I.) have the inhalent and cx- 
halent orifices formed hymere notelies in the inantle-lohes, 
which are free along the ventral surhiee. Many of this 
order have lost the power of loeoTnoti«jii. tlie fejot le-ing 
very small or wanting. The following me the prim i]t;d 
families in the Asiphoniata; — Arcadae (I'l.ite I, figs. 1, *i), 
Trigoniad® (fig. 3), Mytilid®, e/mtaining lie* eommon ‘^a- 
inusschs (Mylilus, fig. 4) ; Unionid® (figs. o-7 ), tli«* fit'-h- 
water mussels, of which the Swan-mussel f .4 nofionta ryy„f(i^ 
fig. 5) is fyund in English pijiids ; Aviculid®, cijiitiiU’Mig 
tlio Pearl-oyster {^Mcl*.ciyrina via ryarifi fern. fig. ^ i ; 
Pinnid® (fig. U); Ostreid® or Oysters (tig«. 1<». 11 
Peetiiiid®, containing the Scallop (Peeten, fig. 12): .md 
Umid® (fig. 13). The Siplioniata (Plate 11.) have tl.e 
edges of the mantle more or less united and drawn out at 
the hinder end into siphon.**. The principal f.imilies in 
this order arc :-^Chami J® (Plate II., figs. 14, l/i): Cir- 
diid®, containing the Cockle (Cardium, fig. Id) ; S<deiio- 
rnyid® (fig. 17) ; Lucinid® (fig. 18); Cyprinid®. Venerid® 
(fig. lt»); Tellinid® (fig. 20); Madrid® (fig, 21); Mvid® 
(fig. 22); Gastroch®!!*.'!®, containing the WaterjnL'-i'<'t 
Shell (Aspergillum, fig, 23); Anatinid®; Solr^uid®, coiiT.iin- 
i ing the Razor- .Shell (Soleii, fig. 24); .and Pholadiil®. coii- 
■ taining the Piddoek (Pliolas, tig. 25) and the Miip-w -rn 
(Teredo). 

LAMEIt'LICOR'NIA a group of beetles belonging t > 
the section Pknt.vmi u.\. and tfutaining two great familM*", 
^<.•AltAm.Il).^c (Dung-bfello'-. Cot k -chafers, Ru^e-cliiif-Ts, 
\'ce.) and Jmcanid® (Sr-\.(i-Bi:ETLKs). The group derives 
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Kir\.k .uiil iiiti’iinv i-f J.i v'.t* 

Us name from tlie terminal points of the antonn® form- 
ing a lainellated club, lii the Searaband® three or nvui' 
terminal joints of tlie aiitenii® are elongated on one •‘ide 
into le:vf-liko processes, which lie over one another like the 
pieces of a fan. and have tho s.ame power *of separate 
movement. In tlio stag-beollcs the last joint.s tjf the 
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antenna: are similarlv elongated on one side, forming a | 
deeply mttched club, but they are immovable. The legs I 
aie ^tloll‘; and ^piuous, the tibia: of the fore pair being ; 
toothed. The males in many of the species are armed on 
the liead and thorax with horns, or have the j.aws much 
developed. Excepting aimuig theLongicorn hctdles, larger 
and more bulky species are nowhere else to be found among 
the Coleoptcra. Their laiTa: are thick and fleshy, and have 
the end of the body curved towards the breast, so that the 
grub has to lie on its side. The larva: have a horny head 
furnished with stout jaws. They feed chiefly on vegetable 
substances, living or decayed ; some in the larval as well 
as in the mature state are dung-feeders. In nearly every 

c. tso the larva forms an oval chamber in the soil in which 
it undergoes the change to the pupal state. The perfect 
insects in some c:ises feed on floweisand lea\esj others are 
scavoiiirers. 

LAMENNAIS, F^LlCITlfi ROBERT DE.aFrenc]i 

]'ric'-t and llteiary man who became a considerable power 
in his generation, was born at St. Malo in 17S‘2. He took 
orders in liSlfl, ha\ing previ»>usly been a schoolmaster, and 
at once turned his knowledge of the literary art to the 
» f his now professu>n. He t<‘ok the' high ultramoii- 
t ii.e >ido, deriding (lalluMU liberty and advocating tlie 
supreme and absolute aulboiity of the chureh Kss.ii sur 
rindifliTonce cn matii^ie de Religion,” lsl7). His woiks 
li:«'nght him at once to the front. Neither friend nor (t/r 
louid o\oilo(.k their power. Accordingly, ^\hon a party 
a:<«so which advocated liberal political with ultra- 

m- ntanism in rcligicus vious, Ijumnnais was selected 
as it." leader, and became the editor cf seveial journals, 
tach in tuin suppre.-M-d. the .Iccafr alone surviving. In 
this I^aimnnais found himself carrie*! i.ii hy the tide of 
l.beral feeling in France to dI^appio\al of the temporal 
g -M'imnent if the Ri-inan paj al court, while he still .as 
iLWcutiy as ever defended the .absolute authority of the 
Pi pe ill matters of religion. Hut orthodoxy iu the one 
t! mg (lid not save him from the consequences of hishetcro- 
iloxy in the (ither. In li!l32 the PofiC (tJregory XVI.) 
ciusurcd the -Irenii'in an encyclical, in terms so wounding 
to Lamennais as to cause an eiiliic breach with Roman 
policy. By 1S34 the divergence was so great as to produce 
the deflant Paiole.s d'un l’ro}ant” (Words of a Believer), 
a Work in which the writer's earlier opinions on church 
matters were I'x.actly reversed. As ardently as he hud 
ad\oeated ultramontnnisin. so now did la* advocate the 
gnatfst libem — rjue might almost say license — of thought 
on ifligious snhjccts. He began life under the Empire 
a*> a Catholic royalist, he ended it under the icstorcd Mon- 
anhy as a theistic (or atheistic) republican. But in spite 
if this extraordinary career, thoac who care to look into 
Lamennais' works arc rewarded by the enjoyment of a style 
int* iwdy personal and original. E'ljiecially in the Paroles 
d’ur. Crovant ” is his mystic, prophetic, gorgeously coloured, 
abrupt, and broken declamation attractive almost to fascin- 
ation. Hi.s influence ia most perwptiWe upon the weaker 
si ic of Victor Hugo. Had lamennais never written pro- 
b iMy Hugo would have been a greater man. laimennais 

d. > 1 in 18.74. 

LABfENTATIONS, BOOK OF. In tlic Hebrew 
B.bies this book liears the superscription ‘‘ Ah how,” or 
tl.»' two first words of the opening jj^^rtion. It forms one 
cf rh« five •* Megilloth ” (or Rolls), and is read by the .Jewrs 
I ’l the ninth of Ab, the day on which tlie first temple was 
il- -!:oalj 1. In the Talmud it is spoken of as the book of 
*• iJirge**.” a term equivalent to our own “ Lamentations.” 
The autliorsliip of tlie book was until a recent period uni- 
vi'r.-ally anrilhcd bi.»tb by Jews and Cbristinns to the pro- 
phet .lereiniab, and though this tntditioii hits l>een chilled 
in question by some modern critics, who find many evidences 
for a distinct authorship and date of each of its five parts, 
it is still bup]>orted by many competent scholars. 


I The hook consists of five distinct dirges, composed in n-fer- 
I once to tho fall of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the kiiig- 
; doin of Judah by tho Chaldeans. The first four of these nro 
.acrostic poems, chapters i. ii. and iv. having each twenty- 
tw’o verses bc‘ginning with successive letters of tlie alphabet, 
and chapter iii. having sixty-six verses, three under each 
letter. The fifth eliapter has tw’enty-two verses, but they 
are without alphabetical order. In the first chapter the 
letters follow the common order of tho Hebrew alphabet, 
but tho others have a slightly diflVreiit arrangeinent of tho 
letters. 

In the first of these dirges the w’ritor dw'clls upon tho 
misery ami distress of Jerusalem, under tho symbol of a 
widowed princess who had been brought into dishonour 
and shame. In the second the horrors of the siege arc 
depicted with tenible intensity, and connected with the 
sill that had caused them — a complaint being made unto 
Jehovah. In tlie third chapter wo have either a pi'rsonal 
complaint of an individual Israelite, or what is more likely, 
a description of the afliietlon of the nation undvr the sym- 
bol of an individual. The fourth dirge repvats the story 
(‘f the .aw fill suflvrings entailed upon the people by the 
siege of Jeni‘*alem, mentions the capture cif its king, .and 
intimates that the cup of sufreriiig had now hecn drained 
to itN dregs, ainl that it would pass from the people of 
Jehovah to their t-nemies. The concluding chapter takes 
the form of a ]uayer to .Tvhuvah, and seems to refer to :i 
later period of tlie captivity, when the people were enslaved 
.ami eoinpellod to servo their conquerors. 

The whole of the dirges are marked by .i feeling of 
penitence and submission; sin is neknowledged as thn 
cause of the sutVering, hut notwithstanding this an appeal 
is made to .lehovah, and confidence is expressed in the 
letuni of his love. The book affords us a glimpse of the 
conditions of suirring .and mi'^cry wdiich .attended the 
wars, sieges, and marchings into .slavery w'hich occujiy so 
large a sj).iee in ancient histoiy, while its expressions of 
penitential sorrow* have been used Vn* .Jews and Christians 
to express personal .as w’cll as national or general emotion. 
The annual use of tins book by the .Jews has alrc.idy been 
referred to, and it enters largely into the services appointed 
by the Latin Church for Passion week. 

On the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Holy Week 
the first three lessons in the Roman Catholic Chureh for 
the oflirc ealled Tkm:i»u.k are tiikeii from the L.ainenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. At Rt*nic itself, at St. Peter’s, St. 
JoliiT.s Lateran, and some other eliiirehcs, the most exquisite 
music is performed, of gre.at antiquity, and with traditional 
fflects ill perfonnanec which cannot elsewhere be success- 
fully imitated. There arc nine lamentations, three on each 
day, and l^alestrina set the whole nine thrice. The first 
w»»rk he produced in this connection was the marvellously 
lovely first lesson for Clood Friday, which lie wrote singly 
ill lj387, and which is now always u.sed. The admiration 
this jiicce excited at Rome led to his writing music for the 
re-jt in sets. One of his sets is uscmI for Tliur.sday, uiul 
.a very fine set hy Allegri is used on Saturday, in which 
the later coiiqioser has caught Palestrina’s magnificently 
solemn style to a very great extent. 

LA'MIA, a fabulous monster among tho Creeks, a 
fiction to frighten children with. A laiinia or Einpousa 
sucked the blood of her victims from the bitten throat, like 
a vampire, the Creek word for throat being lahiiog. To 
entice them into her power the demon would a.ssume tho 
form of a lovely maiden of surpassing attractiveness, so 
tliat youths sacrificed all to marry licr. Coelhe’s “ Brido 
of Corintli” is founded on this fable; and Keats’ “Lamia” 
has a still more etherealized version of the underlying senti- 
ment of tho ancient superstition. 

LAM XNA SPIRALIS. See K.\i<. 

LAMINATION is the minute Ktratification that occurs 
in fine slates and shales. It generally produces a fisaile 
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Rlrnolure tliAt is /ponfoiinftble to tlie bcdiliii;;. Laminnfion Tho Soiitliern Lommer^oif-r (^f/ypni'tn$ nuflipei), found ia 
is to lit* carefully distinguished from slaty- cleavage. Cleav- Abyssinia and tho more souti)«yrn parts of Africa, is U'^iially 
ngc is a Miperinduced structure; lamination is produced reganled as a distinct syiecies. It differs in having the 
by the dcjx)sition of very tine material differing slightly in lower part of the, tarsi baie feathers, and in wanting the 
stmclnre. black stiipc below the eye. In its habits it agrees with 

LAMMERGEI'ER (r/jy/m Hint hnrhnins) or Bearded tin* preceding spi.*ries. 

ICagle, is a large bird of jirey, somewhat interinediatc LAMM1CRMU1R' or LAMBIERMOOR HILLS, a 
between the vultures and eagles both in structure and range of mountains in Seotland, extending from tlie soutli- 
habits. The head and neck are clothed witli feathers, as eastern extremity of the county of Kdinhurgh, through 
are also the short tarsi. The heak is st nmg, coInprc^•^ed, llatldington and Berwickshire, to the Noith .Sea. Their 
and greatly hooked, ami the claws are stronger ami more surface is ehiefly moorlaml and shef*p- walks, thougli on 
curved than in the vultures; both, however, are weak as the lower sh)pc*s are extensixe tillag** '1 he gco- 

emnparod with those of tlie eagle.s. I'his bird may he logical structure of this range consi'-ts of the lower 
readily distinguished from others (»f its kind by the pie- siluriau or graywaelce beds, with porphyry nml gnnlte 
sence of a .singular bc.anl-like tuft of stiff bristles nmh-r rocks*. The principal summits are — I.armner Law. IT J't 
the lower mandible, and of a p.atch of similar bristle^ feet high ; and Lowraiis Law, ld.3l fe«*t above tli^* u 
covering the base of tlie upyter mandible on each side, and LAMOTTE-FOUQUE* FREDERICK H. C., 
concealing both the cere ami the ov.al ol>li(|ue novti-iK wbicli BARON DE» author of the f.imous tales “Petij* 
are pierced in it. The sclerotic of tlie eye is Inigbt ri*<L .Selilemihr* and "‘Undine,” tlie latter one of tlie mo t 
'Die lUmmergeier is one of the largest birds of prey, attain- felicitous creations of tlio story-teller’s art, wms born at 
ing a length of from 1,3 to *111 inelus, of wliicli 20 are Brandenburg, iti Prussia, in 1777, and died in 1x1.3. 
fak<‘n up by the long wedge-shaped tail; its outsprc.ad None of his other numerous works will at all rornjur* 
wings measure as much as y feet in expanse. The plum- with these two world-witle prod net ion.«. His wife, the 
age of the upper part of the body is of a dull blown Baroness Caroline \on Lamotte-Ffiiupie, was a .*<. 1 x 011 by 
colour. ini.\cd with gr.ay; the wings and tail arc dark gray; birth. She .aKo wrote many romances, and devotfil mueli 
the under surf.ace is whitish, more or less tinged with of her literary work ’.o the furtherance of the liiidier 
orange; and the head is dirty whiti*. with a hlaek baml edu<* ition of woim.n. Sh'* died in 18.31. 
oneircling tlie eye. The cl.aws .and th<‘ hiisth's of the LAMP. A lamp in its simplest form may be «b*{iii<'.l 
beard and face arc black. The bimmergeier is subject to as a vessel de'.igivd to burn f)il or f.at by means of a wii k, 

vari.ations of colour in different regions, a fact wbieb h.is but its different designs .iml constructions have 1 as 

Imm-ii held by some sufficient to justify the erection of j varied .as the pu^p•)s«>^ to whicli it has b«'en applieil. It 

bevi-ral distinet .species. } has been suggested th.tt the tirst lamps wero ma»le liy 

'riu! lUmmergeier inhabits the mountainous regunis of | utili/.ing m.irim* slielK, M.me of whicli are of an adinirible 
Soutlii-rn Europe ami A'^ia from P<»rtugal to the holders ! shape f.n* this pm pose, and some sea shells aie u«‘*'<l at the 
ofChiiu; it is also f<iund in some parts of North Afiica. i»re**eiit < hay in this imaimer, the spimlle shell being tlius 
Tn Europe it hs almost eonliued to the countries flinging utiliziMi in NUiie fif tlie poorer cott.ige*' of IShetland. 'llie 
the Mediterranean, as Crete, firoeec. .'<ieily, .'<.irdiui.i, invi-ntion of the Ump li is been as^-igned to the Egvpti n s, 

Spain, and Poitiigal; it is found in the It.ali.iii Alps, but but this is problemati<* d. and pome iiiotlern sclioUi*. .ive 

is neaily extinct in .SwitZ4*rl.wi<i; it is most almmhuit in dispo^-d to leiran! it 1 - 1-t ing d* vi\ed, with otluT appli.no • 
Sjinin. It is common in the Himalayas. (Jreat «liffeic*m'e ; of eixilization, fiom A^ia. Herodotus de&ciibes a festival « f 


<»f opinion exist.s as to the b.abit.s of this biid, 
some a.s.siTting that it lives entirely on carrion like 
a Milture, while others maintain that it agrees xxith 
most eagles in preferring living food. It is prob- ' 

:ible that its habits \ary considerably in different 
hjcalities. In the Alps it seems to prey largely on 
lixing animals, such .as rabbits, lambs, kids, ^e. ; 
its name lainmergcier (lainb-vultnre') indicates the sus- 
picious of the Alpine sbepberds. It is also sjiui sometimes 
to .attack the chamois, or even man himself; but when 
attempting any such doubtful enterprise ,ns this it waits 
until its intended victim is close to a precipice, and then 
de.'icending upon it with irresistible vel^K’ity, sweeps it into 
the abyss below. Both in Europe and Imlia stories are cur- 
rent of cliildren h.aving been carried off by the hiinincrg» ier, 
but those want confirmation. In the latter ctmiitry the 
Iiahits of the bird appromdi more m-arly to tluiM* of the 
ordin.ary ^'nIturoM than appears to Ixi the case in Europe; 
find tliey come in flocks to devour carrion of all sorts with- 
out the least regard to the prc'^enee of m.an. peculiarity 
of this bird is its fondness for bones ; if it cannot get the 
mnrr<»w out by other means, it .soars up into the air with 
the bone and drops it on a stone. Thi.s is the bird xvhieh 
is called ofsifrage (bone-breaker) in the Bible* It is said 
to employ a similar method in onler to feed on tortoises ; 
if the legend about the death of Aiscliylus be true, he xvas 
killed by this bird dropping a tortoise on his bald head 
in mistake for a stone. 

The lUmmergeier builds a large nest of sticks on a ledge 
of rock, often in the most inaccessible situations. Tl\e s.ime 
spot is often occupied for several years in Miceession. It 
lays a single large egg of a pale brownihli-orangu colour. 



Earthen Lamp found lu Etni'^can workings at Monte Valerio 
in Tuscany. 

lamps which w.ts hold at Sals in Egx’pt, .and be notices tbo 
immense number employed, but does not refer to the lamp 
as being a noveltx. A simiLir custom is still celcbratetl 
with great nuignificeiu'e among the Uhiuese, by whom it is 
called the Feast of L'lntcrns. L^mips were used from a very 
CJirly period by the dews, and they are frequently refem’d to in 
the bid Testament, 'I'lio oonstriiction of a lamp-stand xx itb 
seven brand les is a.‘‘‘‘igned to the time of the wilderness 
.sojourn, and we find band-lamps usctl by Gideon to effect a 
night surprise during the period of the judges. A small 
lamp burning olive oil seems to have formed p.art of the fur- 
niture of every houm'bold, and as this was kept btirning .ill 
night, the putting out of the light ia often Ubod as a sxiu- 
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bol of till’ ruin ami oxtinctioii of a family. The term lamp 
is aNi» UMil ill the Scriptures to denote a kind of torch, 
made h\ prc«'.'«ing strips of cidton or linen cloth into a ciip 
pitivitlcvl Mith a long handle, and moistening them with 
oil, wliieh was carried in a separate vessel. In the parable 
t'l the ten virgins the lamps referred to arc evidently of 
tl description, and similar lamps are still used in the East. 

In the early ages of Greece and Kome the lamps were of 
a \ery simple construction, the material used being chiefly 
tt-ira-colta, of the shapes shown in tigs. 1 and 2. After- 


Fig. 2. 



'ori.-h Lamp found at the Mines of Gar-Kouban, in Ali^cria. 


.v.irds l.imjts were made of i^roiize, ami as civilization 
iie.\M‘d more c**stly materials were employed, Corinthian 
Mh\r. and gold being pressed into Service, the onia- 
: ■ station and workmanship being of a very clalKjrate 
I .uMetcr. Among the di>eijveiies of IJoinan remains no 
a: tales are more common than lamps, aiul they are found 
all sizes and forms, and in eNery kind of mati*rial. 
Ktrux'an lamps are rare, but some of those that have 
b.Lii ("Uiid arc of elalK.»rate de>ign and vlisplay work- 
miu-hip of high character. lu the excavations made at 
iL uuianeum and Pompeii many lamps nf a rich and ele- 
i; ,:it description have boei. di •'Covered. In later ages we 
Lud the classical hih^chnU luctrna^ the pharn.*^ and others, 
“ metimes made of silver and sometimes in the form of a 
L. twu or cross v>illi uuiucrous br.iiichcs. 

Notwithstanding the skill and ingenuity displayed in 
ti.oir cc>astructiou, but \ery little was done to improve 
ti>‘ light-giving qualities of lamps until the end of the 
e’.Lrhteeiitli century. The primitive design of the sea shell 
was btiil adhered to — an oil vessel j)lacc<l immediately 
bildnd the burning point of the wick, and the latter a soft 
iiii.iid cord, being almost the only form employed. Or, as 
ill the beautiful Moorish forms, like their slippers with long 
j- liibd toes, other shapes might be used, but the principle 
V .s that of the old Greek and Etrnscan lamp. Tn such 
lamps the cf'inbuAtion of the oil is necessarily imperfect; 
a reddi‘'li smoky flame shedding liglit only forward and 
.‘^’.leways, and yielding a plentiful supply of “ blacks,** is 
a;l that can be obtained. The first important improvement 
was introduced in France by Meunier in 1780, when a 
b'nntr was designed having a flat band or ribbon wick 
.M.l a metallic chimney; but the most valuable iinprove- 
I ent was that introduced by Argami of Geneva, w'bich 
w iS patented in England in 1783. In this form of lamp 
a i}liudrical wrick was used, pdaced between two metal 
t./ryes. through the inner of which a current of air was 
allowed to piaas to the inside of the flame, in addition to 
which was maintained round its outer circumferenco 
f y means of a chimney, at first of metal, placed some 
o -tarie« above the wick, bat soon after constructed of 
This lamp afforded a white and brilliant light of 
:;* irh greater f/»jwer than any that had been previously 
a’ .xllable, and its discovery was bailed as affording tho 
m-ans of pursuing many delicate kinds of work which 
picMously luvl been restricted to daylight. It was, 
however, found in practice that the flame in the lamp 
T iried with the change of the level of the oil in the njscrvoir. 
A form of lamp on the pirincipdc of the bird-fountain was 
devised by Proust about 1780. This of necessity bad tho 


oil reservoir placed somewhat above tho^lovel of tho wick 
and it therefore obstructed tho freo diffusion of tho light on 
all sides. Tho Caruel or Pump Lamp was introduced to 
overcomo this defect. In this lamp tho oil is forced 
til rough a double piston or pump by means of clock-work. 
I'roperly managed, this lamp gave a steady and bright 
light for seven or eight hours; but it was costly and 
easily disarranged, and though it is still retained by 
Parisians lus the standard for photometric investigation, it 
never became very common. In 1836, or thereabouts, a 
lamp was invented by M. Franchot, termed tho Moderator, 
which, from its simplicity and efficiency, soon superseded 
most of the other forms in use. In tho Moderator Lamp 
the oil, which is stored in tho body or pillar of the lamp, 
is forced up on tho wick by means of tho pressure of a 
strong spiral spring on a Iwithorn piston. 'I’lio 
.‘jpring is w'ound up by means of a rack and plnluii, 
and as it exerts tho most pressure when most 
fully wound, the flow is regulated by means of 
a tapering rod plaeeil in the ascending tube, 
termed the “moderator.'’ 15y this arrangement 
it Yt'Tv steady liicht is secured, and in its simplicity and 
etfieieney the Moderator is one of tho best forms of the 
meehanioal lamp. Its eliirf drawbacks are tho liability of 
its mechanism to got out of repair ami tho cost of tho oil, 
which should he pure colza, of which a single lamp will 
burn 2 quarts in a week. 

All the lamps hitherto described were designed to hum 
animal or vegetable oils, and when it was sought to utilize 
tho mineral oils, Mich as paraffin and petrolenm, some new 
designs became necess.iry. These liquid hydrocarbons 
gi\e olf inflammable vapours at comparatively low tem- 
peratures, and when u.sed for illuminating purposes they 
come to the burning point in tho condition of vapour. 
They are ulsi> lighter than the animal or vegetable oils, 
and require no inechaiiic.al pressure to assist the capillary 
attraction of the wick. When first introduced the inflam- 
mable vapours were given off at such low temperatures 


Fig. 3. 



that dangerous explosions resulted, and in addition the 
imperfect combustion of the oil in the lamps caused a good 
ded of doloterions vapour to be given off daring tho burn- 
ing. Tho first difficulty was overcome by improving tho 
processes of roctification, by which the more volatile ele- 
ments were got rid of, and in 186C a lamp was designed 
in Germany which enabled a plentiful and constant supply 
of air to be secured, so as to insure tho complete combus- 
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tion of tlio oil. ^In this lamp a flat wick was omploycdf 
shown at a in fl|]C* which passed in a metal lube up 
through a brass air chamber, « «, pierced with holes 
or slits, and coininuiiicating with the outer air. Ovit 
the top of the burner a dome-shaped c^ip was ])laced, 
having a slit in it rather larger than the wick tube, 
through which the flame passed. A long glass chimney 
was used to secure a strong draught of air, which, being 
deflected by the dome against the flame, caused a strong 
bright light to be produced, and insured the complete 
combustion of the oil. This lamp so successfully met 
the requirements of the oil tliat it rapidly passed into 
use, and the Paraflin I-amp is now known everywhere. 
In 18(15 the Duplex Lamp, having two flat wicks, was 
introduced, and this, from the brilliancy of the light it 
atlords, has come generally into use. Another form of 
the ])aratlin lamp, in which a broad flat wiek is drawn 
tliroiigli a hollow truncated cone, as shown in tig. 4, and 
caused to meet at its edges at the top, is now very largely 


Pig. 4. 



used. It gives all the advantages of the Argand burner 
with very little trouble, and a glass chimney is employed 
which, by a contraction just above tbo flame, prodnccs the 
same effect as the brass dome in other lumps. A modiiied 
Argand burner has also been introduced by M. A. M. Silber 
for burning purified petroleum, wliieh gives excellent results. 
More recently oil lamps have been utilized for heating 
purposes, and stoves, ovens, and sets of cooking appai'atus 
have been designed to burn oil by means of suitable lamps. 
See also Ei.ec;tiuc Lighting, Das Lighting, S.vfktv 
Lamp. 

LAl^'BLACK, a term given to a black pigment 
consisting of finely divided carbon, made by burning pitch 
or resin, with limited access of air, and collecting the soot 
from the fliune. 

LAMPX'TBB or LLANBEDB, a town of Wales, 
in the county of, and 24 miles E.N.E. from Cardigan, and 
270 miles from London by rail. It is situated on the 
Teify, and contains St. David's Royal College, for the 
training of candidates for the ministry of the established 


church, in which Greek, l.atin, and Hebrew, the English, 
Welsh, and modern languages and natural philosophy uro' 
taught; there are also a mat pari.sh church, library, 
inu.MMirn, &f. "ihe pripulalifui in l«>sl was 1443. 

liAM'PREY fPetroinyzontula*) is a family of fishes of 
very low organization. Together with the Hags (Myxinidffi) 
the lampreys form tlie group Mongigiina (or Cyelosto- 
mata), w'hicJi by sjstematic zoolo-jists is now excluded 
from the class Pisces. The lampreys have a wholly car- 
tilagliifius skeleton witli a persis»tent notochord without a 
cartilaginous slu'ath. There are no jaT.%s, lateral limbs, 
nor ribs. The month is circular and tlic* nasiil sac single. 
The body is long and oel-like, with a smooth sf-aloless 
skin. Within the circular mouth, and at the ha-He (»f the 
tongue, an* horny teeth. The lampreys tan att.icli th‘*m- 
selves to boats, stones, and fislies by the mouth, ANhicli 
acts as a powtTful sucker, while their teeth ra^p tho 
flesh of their victims. The lampn y differs from the II \ g 
(M yxine) in having the nasal sac eniin ly closed, except for 
the single nostril opening to the exterior doi sally. The 
pharynx is perforated by seven gill-slits, whkli had on 
each side into wide sacs having apertures to the exti-rior. 
The gill-sacs are supported by a cai tilagiiioas basket-work, 
which is wanting in the hags; below the p<;rforattd region 
the cartilage dips in and ft»rms a «Iiaphragm. on which the 
heart rests. The ch/rsai fin begins far hack and is sepa- 
rated into two yiarts, the pfistciior of which in the common 
lampreys is eoiitinued unint« rruptedly round tlie tail as far 
as tiie vnit. 

The lampre}s are rcmiarkahle for nnd< rgoing a meta- 
morphosis before rcacliing maturit). A curious lish. known 
as the saudpricie. pride, or stonegrig in England, inhabits 
the streams frequented by spreies of l.impreys throughout 
Eurcjpe. Tills li>h received the generic title Ammoemtes, 
but is now known to be the larval form of Ptrtr*mvjzfm 
branchialis. The aminocadcs presents some rps**mhhmce 
to an eurtliwonn in appearance'. The oyes are *sinall ainl hid- 
den ben(*.ath the skin. The liead is vti-v small, lie* mouth 
is horscslioe- shaped and toothlt.s^; within it a valve is 
developed whicli acts as a strain* r for the hiod, which con- 
sists of iiifusoilins. &c. 'Iheri* is orn* continuous \erlic,il 
fill. Tlie ainniotcctes grows to the full size, and then in 
the third or fourth year of it** i xistein c develops into a 
lamprey without fiirtluT growth, tie* inouth l‘ecoiMl;!g 
suctorial and acquiring teeth, ainl the «»tl.* r elianges t ikii.g 
place. There is little doubt tliat the other sp»'cKs ut 
lauiprcy.s pass tliroiigh a simil.ir a:nmocceti.s cjuditioii. 

The Sea Lamprey (^Pttromyzon marinu») occurs on .all 
the coa.sts of Europe except thosi* ,.f tlie Bl.ick Sea; it i.s 
.also found on the west coast of Afrii‘.a and in North 
America. In llic spring it enters rivcis for the pm pose of 
sp.Twning. It is about .S feet in length, of a greeiiisli- 
brown colour, with daikcr in.arkings (»n the sides. It 
attacks mackerel, cod, .and flat-fishes. The lampivy h:ia 
lung been liighly esteemed as fooii in Engl.iiid. Henry I, 
is Kiid by Matthew of Paris to have died i f .i sudden ill- 
ness occ.asioned by eating too plentifully ( f lampreys, a.s 
the poet Pope is n'portcd to ha\o done in more recent 
times; and Henry IV. is st.aled by Pennant, quoting from 
Rymer s “ Fa'dera,*’ to have granted y.rot«*ctiona to such ships 
ns brought over lampnys for the table of Ids royal consort. 
Henry VI. contrnetod with William of Nantes for a supply 
to his array, whithersoever it iniglit inandi, of lampreys to- 
be taken between the mouth of the Seine and Harfleur. 
It was anciently a custom of tlie city of Gloucester to pre- 
sent tho British sovereign with a lamprey pie. In English 
rivens the lamprey is chiefly taken in the Severn, but is also 
found in tho Thames. 

Tho Lampern or River Lamprey (^Petromyzonjluriatilif) 
is a smaller species, attaining a length of from 12 to 15 
inches. It is taken in great num^rs every year in th«» 
Thames, and sold to the Dutch fishermen for bait in tho 
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cod and tnvKd It feeds on insects, worms, and 

small fishes. The hack is of a dark bluish tint, anti the 
sides are silvery. It is found throughout Europe and in 
North Amfric.-u A smaller species, the Samlpiper or 
Small Lamporn (A tn >»»,»/: on hritHchittUit\ is found in the 
Thames, especially near Oxford. It is very similar in colour, 
habits, auvl di.strihution to the river lamprev. Several 
other species of the genus Peti\)myzon are knonn. The 
genus Oeotria is distinguished by the possession of a large 
gular pouch before the gill-openings, the separation of tlie 
socond dorsal tin from tlie caudal, and some peculiarities in 
the dentition. Two species of this genus are known, one 
from Chili and one from South America. Of the third 
genus, Mordacia, which ditrers in the character of the teeth, 
only one species is known, ^fordacia mo»vAir, from the 
coasts of Chili and TaMnani.a. 

XJkniP-SHELL. See lln V('iiini>oi>A. 

XiAMPYR'lD^. See GLo\v\vt)i{M; Firk-ki.y. 

XaAN'ARK or CLYDESDALE is an inland county 
of Scotl.tnd, bounded N. and N.W. by the shires of 
Stilling and Dumbarton, \V. and S.W. hy those of Renfrew 
and Ayr, E. and N. K. hy those of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, 
and Peebles, and S. by Dumfriesshire. The gn atest length, 
N. by W. to S..by E., is n'2 miles ; the greatest breadth, E. 
to \V., is 33 miles. The area is square miles, or 
acres, of which about live-twelfths arc cultivated 
and an equal quantity moorland. In issl the inhabitants 
uumlHTtd 1*0 L 112 — •Ml*,2t*7 males and -loo.ll.j females. 
In l>ol the number of Inh.ibitants u:ih only 530,000. 

Tiic coal, iron, and le,id mines of I.^^nark^hire are very 
extei>ive and lidj — there being maily 400 coalpits in 
(perali-in, 314 ironworks, 5150 puddling furnaces, and 
84*') lolling mills, .and all kinds <-f manufactures are canied 
on in and around Glasgow in the Lower Ward. Resides 
tbe fire-clay uhnli there ahounds, inilI'«tone, liim*st<'ne, and 
slat‘‘ are quarriei in vari< us parts of the county, and lead 
is found at D’adhills, cMubined with a little silver. 

Linark-hire in divid-d into three di-^tricts, named the 
Upptr Ward. Middle Ward, ami Lower Ward. 

The I’pp«M- W.'inl, or southern part of the county, is 
covered by hills and mountains, of which th« highest 
elevations are about 2400 feet. On the summits of the 
bilN .and side-s of the mountains arc pastured numerous 
llocks of sheep, which, in the alleys, are intermingled 
with licnis of hl.ack c.ittle. 'Ihe Clyde and its tributaiies, 
the Douglas, Avon. Caldcr, and several smaller rivers. 
Lave their sources in the*-c mountains. The arable portion 
of this ward in«.orivldoralde, an«l chiefly on the hanks of 
ti e Clyde .and its tribiitarie*.. In this >\anl i-i tl:e village 
of Loadhills, 1323 feet alxjvc the soa, and the highest in- 
habited place in t!jcotl:iiid. 'I he lead, mines here \ield frc»ra 
^^•0 to yOO tons yearly. It was the birthplace of .Mhui 
Ramsay the po# t, in 1*1^5. There are al^i in this section 
of the county seams of exccdlent clayb.iiid iron-tone, Jiinc- 
st) Tie. coal, freestones, and slate, jill of which are worked, 
is no longer found in any quantity. 

Jl,'* Middle Ward is diversified by gently undnUting 
p-'^unds, there licing no plains of any extent excc*pt in the 
saib y along the banks of the Clyde. The prevailing soil 
is of a clayey nature, intermixed with aand. In some 
parts it consists of a deep fertile loam, resting upon a sob- 
fco.l of b^jse gravel ; in others it partakes more of a mossy 
cb.trart( r, and jiehJs, in early seasons, gwd crops of oats, 
fi.ix. anil rye-grass hay. but in cold or late 6ea.sons the oats 
do not ri[K*n well. Oats, barley, jiotatoes, and turnips 
fonn the princip>al crops, but there is also much wheat 
rai-i'd Ixgh in this and the adjoining ward to the north. 
This ward is peculiarly rich in a mineralogical pf>int of 
view, containing, b^'sidfs an abundance of limestone and 
sandstone, ironstone and cf.al ; the latter almost of in- 
exhaustible supply, and fa\ourably situated. And in this 
ward, near Coatbridge, arc placed the more extensive of the 


works for snu'lting iron. Works for the manufacture of steel, 
tin-plates, water-pipes, Ac., are numerous in this vicinity. 

The lA>wcr Ward, or northern part of the county, is of 
very limited extent, but ns it contains the city of Glasgow, 
it is a very important one. There are immeuse fields of 
fire-clay, and the quality is considered fully equal to the 
Stourbridge clay. In their vicinity extensive works have 
been founded for the manufacture of crucibles, Ac. ; ami 
there are extensive sandstone quarries and collieries, yiclil- 
ing coal and ironstone to a eonsidcrahle extent. Ther<i is 
a considerable pfwtiun of arable laud, but the .soil of some 
parts is moist ami moorish. Many of the mosses have 
been reclaimed, and they arc all gradually lessoning by 
pcat-cutting, so that oats, rye-grass, and even wlieat, now 
grow' luxuriantly. The wheat is sowm from the end of 
August to the hegiiining of November, and Kometim»*s, 
though very rarely, in spring. 

Much of the land of this county belongs to large pro- 
prietors. The dairy system has hcen prosecuted with 
gicat success. The cows are mostly of the Ayrshin* 
breed, and what arc drnomiuateil Dunlop cheeses are largrly 

m. ade. The draught horses of Liinarkshiro, iiiulcr tin* 

n. 'inu* of Clydestlalc, are held in great estimation in the 
north of England and throughout the south of Scotland. 

The climate of the county is almost as various as its 
soil. The Lowi'r Ward, being more open to the sea brcc/.cs 
which prevail from the W. and S.W., is cc)mparali\cly 
temperate. 'Lhc climate in the Upper Ward is unusually 
severe. 

Ill the Middle Ward the famous orchards still produce 
valuable crops, and to the cultivation of apples, pe.ars, and 
plums that of gooseberries, currants, strawberries, and 
other fruits has been added with succt*ss. For some miles 
below I^naik and the Falls of tlie Clyde, the river offers 
a picturesque succession of towns, villages, and plantations. 
Husbandry, though improving, is backward. The manu- 
factures comprise cotton and muslins, wroollcn, fiax, and 
silk goods, glass, paper, locomotive and marine engim-, 
chemicals, and other articles, besides the leading industiy 
of .shipbuilding, of which (il.isgow' is the great c^Jiitrc*. 
Iron is manufactured at Glasgow-', Sliotts, Coatbri«lge, 
Wishaw, Lesmahagow, Monkland, Airdrie, Ac. Steel- 
works ha\e also been introduced. 

The Forth and Clyde Canal, which connects these tw'o 
rivers, throws branches into h«jth Edinburgh and Ghisguw. 
The Monkland Canal p.as.ses through tliC royalty of Glas- 
gow, and afff»rds cheap communication bctw'een that city 
and the collieries and ironw'orks in the neighbourhood of 
Airdrie, The Ardrossan Canal, originally projected to 
coniiei't Gl.isgow with ArdroN‘'aii, was never carried fin (her 
than Johnstone. It has now been filled up and converted 
into a railw’ay between Glasgow ami Paisley. 

I.anark contains forty-three entire parishes and portions 
of four others. The presbyteries are included in th** 
synod of Lcjthian and Twreeddalc, and in that of Ghosgow 
and Ayr. Under the Redistribution of Scats Act, passr<l 
in 18X5, the county w'os divided into six single-member 
constituencies. 

I^narkshire was the scat of the Damnii, in Valent ia. 
It was afterwards part of the British kingdom of Strath- 
Clwyd. Ghugow has an ancient cathedral, n building 
of gieat beauty, enacted by Bishop John Aebaius, in 1 133- 

; Blantyrc, remains of a priory. There arc old churches 
at Bigg.ar, Hamilton, and Bothwell; and castle ruins at 
Bothwcll, Cnrnwath, Cadzow, Crnignethan, Douglas, and 
Crawford, all on the Clyde. 

Lanark, the county town of Lanarkshire, is 31 miles 
S.E. by S. from Glasgow by the Caledonian Railway, and 
is situated nearly in the centre of the county. It is a place 
of great antiquity. 'Lhe appearance of the town has ls*eii 
much improved of late years, and at present there are 
many handsome houses built of freestone. The chief pul>- 
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lie biiildingR arc the two parish churchos, a Free church, 
two U. P. churcfics, an Evangelical Union chapel, an Epis- 
copalian and a Roman Catholic church, a grammar school, 
Roman Catholic orphanage, deaf-mute asylum and hospital, 
an infirmary, county buildings, aasembly-rooms, library, 
militia barracks, court-house, and the usual commercial 
offices. In tlie parish church is a colossal statue of William 
Wallace sculptured by Robert Forrest, the self-taught artist. 
The Castle Hill, on the south of the town, wiis once the site 
<if a royal residence ; but every trace of it has disappeared. 
The old eliurcJi, the date of which is unknown, and St. 
Nicholas’s (Jhapel have been allowed to go t« ruins, and 
even the site of the latter is uncertain. The borough was 
chartered in 1310, and is governed by a provost, thme 
bailies, a judge of guild-court, a treasurer, and nine coun- 
cillors. It is the head of a presbytery in the synod ttf 
fllasgow. The population of tho parish (which contains 
10,500 acres) in 18HI was 7580. 

Lanark stands on elevated ground near the east bank of 
the Clyde, and in its immediate ncighbourhtiod are .several 
Roman and feudal remains, and the ceh*brated Fails of tin* 
C'lyde, consisting of Oorra Linn, Hi feet high; Stonebyres, 
80 feet; and Ronnington, .30 feet, all in tin; midst of pic- 
turesque scenery. Lanark occiqiie.s the bite of Colauia^ 
which was built p.artly on the Wat ling Street and partly on 
the hank of the Clyde, now crossed by tw<) bridges. There 
jire also five over the Mouse Water, one of which. 128 feet 
liigh, was built by Telford, near W.allaee's (‘.i\e and the 
C.irlland Crags, which rise 400 feet above the bed of the 
stieam. In 078 Kenneth IL assembled a Parluiine nt here. 
Lamirk was the sc^'iic of the tir^t inilitaiy exploit f*f Sir 
William Wallace. During his residence here, after his 
inairiago with the co-heiress <if L< amingt<in, he killed, in 
120X, Hazelrigg, the Knglisli .‘'herifV, and expilled his sol- 
dieis from tho town. Tlio t<AMi fonneily had the cii-tody 
of tlie standard weights of Scotland, hut I he Act of 
introducing the impiri.il standard, *«nper‘*ede<l their u'^e. 

Lanark, Nkw, is a well built sillage t«> tho south of tlie 
town «)f Lanark, and on the cast hank of the Clyde. 'Ihe 
population in 1881 wa.b 70(J, who are employed in we.axing 
ami cotton spinning. Here Roheit Owen founded one of the 
earliest infant schools in Scotland ; ami lii.s iir«»l attempts 
to establish a new system of social organization ( 1^15-27) 
were made in this village, whiih owed its foundation to his 
f.ither in-law, D.ivid Dale, in I78.'h vpinning works 

are now in the hainls of a companv, 

LAN CASHIRE or LAN CASTER. a noi til- western 
county of England, is bounded N. by Cinniieilaml and West- 
morland, E. by Yoikshirc (from which it is .separated by the 
long ridge popiil.arly called the backbone of England), S. by 
rin sliire, and W. by the Irish Sex Its form is irregular, 
being narrow at the north and gradually widening towards 
tlie south. The district of Fumes.*?, at the north-westera 
extremity of LancnKhirc, is about 10 miles wi«le, and is 
separated fr<im the rest of tlie county by the Bay of 
Morec,ambc, ami by a narrow strip of the comity of West- 
morland. The gieatest length of Lancashire is about 75 
miles, ami its greate.st brcadtli about 43 miles. The area 
is 1887 square miles, or l,2o7,t*2t» statute acres. Tlic 
jiopulation in 1881 was 3,454.225; in 1801 it was only 
♦»73,4H<1 Tho density of the population is now greater 
than in any other county in England except Middlesex. 

tSur/ace and Coaft~lim\ — 'I’lie inland part of Furness 
is an integral part of the Cumbrian range. Mountains 
rising to llio elevation of bctwTcn 201)0 and 3000 feet are 
there separated by narrow valleys watcivd by bmwling 
f»t reams or occupied by lakes. The whole of the ejv*»teni 
Ride of LancA.sliiru also consists of mountains or lofty lulls 
and an elcvat<*d chain run.«» through the centre of South 
Lancashire, rising to the height of more than 1500 feet, ami 
approaching within about 10 miles of the setu A fertile 
plain extends along the co.ist from the ri\cr iliuhlon, on 
vin. 


the borders of Cumberland, to the estuary of the Mersey. 
This plain is not more than 3 or 4 miles wide at the 
northern extremity of the county, hut it widens greatly in 
the lower part of the valleys of the Lune, the Wyre, and the 
Ribble ; and in the valley of the Mersey it extends acros.s 
the whole of South 1/incashire. 'j'he principal Lancashire 
mountains are the Old Man or Maun (from an ancient 
British word, signifying a rock) of Coniston, 2577 feet; 
Pcndle Hill, 1803 feet; Blea-^dale Fell, 170t» feet; Jtoulh- 
worth Hill, DJ38 ; Rivington Pike. 154.7 h*et. In tljo 
southern half of the county there are extensive sandbanks 
running for many mile.s along the coast, :iml ^^‘*ihlf• at low 
water, 'rewards the north the coast a vh^p hay. 

of whicli F!irnes.s on the north and Ross.iil Point mi the 
south form the extremitie.'*. This large hay is diNid<'d into 
the two smaller bays of Morccambe and I^nfastcr by i 
tongue of low land jirojccting near the mouth of the rivi 
ljune. Further south the e.stuarics of the Wyr<^ the Rihlii*-. 
and the Mersey run far into the land. A large area f f 
these bays and estiiarie.s becomes dry at low water. 

7‘be only islands along tlie roast aie oflf tlie soutlicni 
extremity of Furness. Wahicy I.sland, the lirge'^t, extend" 
from N.W. to S.E. .about 8 miles, in width nowheie rnorr 
than one. The idlier islands of the group, Fouluey. Pile <•! 
roiulrey, Shceii Lslaiid, Ri'e Ll.uid, Do\:i Ilow. and Old 
Barrow, are all small. 

(Jenlotjical Character , — 'I he uppermost f.irmation is a 
bed <»f rirh alluvium extending al*ug tin* e«iast. 'Ibis !-> 
in gcner.al veiy good land, but is in som*" [dice’. cc-Nemi 
with peat mc.v*.. Next is the new red s,imlst'mr. c>‘inj»osi d 
of led or colouie.l ri'tl. .uid coveied in many places with 
thick hed*! of mail and (.nth. In tin* l.'dlows uf tin -t* 
mail bed" tliere an* c\teu'‘i\e ])e.it nio^sf". both in Noitl. 
and Strati Lancashire. Cn at qnaiititie" of 1 irge timhei 
tiee.s, the remains of .ancient foirnt.s. an- found in thes- 
mouses. The ciKil-fii'id of South I..\nra"llre coim-s next. 
cMveri g .a large jM.ition of tliat di\I"ion of th«- county, and 
foiming the thuf nalnr d r.ui^v of its inannf n-turoig i»r. - 
rniimnc'. It f>ceup,( " .i luge irrcgulir ti;e.l h.-lw.eu ih 
Rihhle .and the M-i'cy of 4U«' stju.\ie iml.'*;. 'lii.- p'ts at ‘ 
seatteied over the wl. le t'eld. tlie licl.e'-t p.tit- of \\\ jeh ir** 
in the neighhourliood of M.anchcster, td.i'i.im. ll' i*!!*-. 
amlWii'an. 3 he tot.il annual tion of vf.d ri Li ’- 

ca^hire is 20,0ni),noo to- Ihe mi!l"!vnc gut f nn:" i!*- 
l.eigljts which .‘’kirt th.e e-i":*!!! side of tie i- unty. 11 • 
valley »>f the Rihhle and lh.it t.f tlie I. line .ne chirtiy oo«.iip.i -i 
hv the carboniferous ur iiMKiil liu him stone, w.hiih rises int ■ 
liiftv hills and se.iurs in tla- l.igher pait of tliesr two v.illw s. 
Furness is p.artly m eTi[de<l by the 1 l.•'t-m•Mltioln•d rocks, ard 
partly by sl.ite-iocks of the Cumhii.iii .s\"t« m. 

The iion on> at Furness are .imt>ng the rieliisi in Cic.at 
Brituiu. and aie very t xtensivdy worked— -the total anrin.il 
\icld being l,5UO,«io’o tons. ’Ctqqwr is .also found in the 
neighlMiiirhood of Coiiistoii. Slit(*. tliestnm^s. frci .stom*. 
seythe-stom s, brick, clay, and furmiee s.nui .no .iKi among 
till* mineral products of the county. 

Jiinrjf and F.akts . — Most itf tin* umis tl. at w.itei* this 
coiintv have their gcner.il coin so from ii.nth-e.ist or e.ist to 
.south-w'est or south, ll.os,* i f Imne.s.s ilow fio.ri north ti> 
.stuith. 'riie [irinci['al ri\ers .ire tlie Liiue in the north, the 
W\io .and Rihhle in the u litre, ami the Irwoll and Mersey 
in the .siuitli. 

The Lniie rises in L.mgd.ile IMls and Shap Fells in 
We.stmorluui ; it enters Lancxshiie In low Kirkby I/uiMiale, 
and tlows through a hc.auliful and fertile valley .and .a wide 
estiwry into Limastcr Bay. Tho length of its course is 
.53J miles, and it drains a i>asin or range of country extend- 
ing over 434 square iniics. It receives the Creta, th.' 
Weiming. and many small inonntaiu stre.aiiKx and is na\i- 
gable for large vessids as high as Laucastor. 

'Flic Wyre rises among the fells or moorlands on the 
iKwdeis of Yorkshire, flows aeross the fertile district of tlio 
17 
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FWilo, iiml after passing Fleotwootl cntei’s the Irish Sea 
near Rossall Point through a wtlo estuary, which, however, 
narrows at the mouth. Its length is 27 'miles. 

The Kibble ri>es in the Yorkshire mountains, a little to 
the e:ust of Whernsiile, enters Liincashire near Clitheroe, 
Hows pa.Nt Pre^ton into a wide shallow estuary, and enters 
the Irish Sea. The length of its course is (ii miles, and it 
drains a distiiet extending over 501 square miles. It re- 
ceives the Hoddev, Calder, Darwen, RodtUesworth. and 
Douglas in its amrse to the Irish St*a. 

riie Irwell rises above Ihieup, in the highest part •»! 
Ror»^endale Forest, ami Hows through a most populous 
villcy, abounding in* mjinufaeturing establishments, to 
Manchester. It aftbrds water-power to the towns of Baeup, 
Nowchureh, and Bury, ami receives the streams ti»at How 
through Bolton on one j'ide, and Rochdale on the othei. 
.Vt Manehotcr tlic Irwell u ceives the Irk and the Mcdloek. 
There it turns to tl:e west. ll-o\ing near Eceles .and Itaitim- 
« ii-lrwell, ami joii.'* tiic ^lerscy at L>wer Irhmi, about 10 
ii’ ill's ]>elow 3I.‘ind.' '‘ter. 

Tl’.e Mersey on the liorders of Yorkshire, being 

f -niird io tlie union of the Ellierow. whi«'li iis4‘s mMi* the 
'‘Unmiit tnn’iel • n ti.** Ma-uliester ami .Sln-iliold Rallwax. 
a’ld tlic iJ.at. mI.:*!; Hows down fri>ni the highest p.nt of 
the t’l.i-dihi' hilN. Tliese twti stre.arns unite at a pidiit 
r. irned Water Meeting, near Crompsall. At Stoekp.»rt the 
Mersey lemves tlic w.itcrs of the Tanu*. wliich tlows past 
.'stalc\ bridge and Ashton-muler-Lyne to Stoekport. The 
.>It‘isc\, which foi.ns the bouml.uy of tlie two counties of 
J.ancasi.>r ami t’ows from Stockport tluough a 

^ery feilije e.iuntry, i iiima.g about 4 mile> south 4)f Man- 
ebfvster, to WnT’.gton. About iulf wa\ lx tween tho^.e 
two phci’s it iei'i\is the Bollm ou the .south and tin* 
liasell on ti -• no!!'-. From WairiiigToii it H-.w.*, to Run- 
Coin. wlie.-e the Ni ri li-we^tei n Raib^.ty ei .sncs it by a 
m.agnificenl bridg . Ib low Runcorn the Mersey e.\pands 
into a sj ai iius e^tmiiy, and empties its waters iiitf* the 
Irish Se.i. o i-r I m.ks below Liverpf»ol and Biikeiihead. 
The estuary l»: m.les long, 1 to d miles \\ide, and is 
greatly ob^tnutid by s mdbanks in its upper part, though 
containing a wine «..\pan'e of deep water in the lower. 
Forineily the Mci'-ey abounded in salmon, and wa.s fiv- 
quciite.i I'V large shoals (f heriings; it still teams with 
lloumiei '. sparling-j, cuiiger-eels, and shriinji^. The Mersey 
anil Iiwcll .arc navigable from Liverfs^ol to Manchester. 
Below Runcorn tJ:e foimer ii\i*r reei i\e,s iIjc We.ixer, a 
1 irgc stream that riow.s tiirough the salt-lield of (Cheshire, 
i he Mt rsev Os miles in k-ngth, ami, including the 
I juiitry drained by its nnmerons tiibutaries, is the outlet 
lor a wide di-'-triLt. extending ovi r on .irea of 170H .square 

There are se-Mual s:ii.tlli*r streams in tlie county or its 
border.*'. Among these .ire tlii* DmMori, the Levcii, the 
Keir, the Y 4 rro%v, the Alt. and the stie.am.s known ius Dittuii 
Brocik. .S.iiikey Biook, and Grazchrook. 

In Furne.ss lie two conMdi*rsible l.ike-s, Winanderiiierc «>r 
V»‘indennerc, and Conistou Water. Windermere, which 
belongs in part to Westmorland, i.s about 11 miles long, 
and varies from .500 to 1700 }.iid.s in breadth, ft is the 
largest lake in England, and it.s greate.st depth Is rather 
more than 200 feet. It receives the waters of many iiiouti- 
^.iin stri.ams, iueluding lliose of the Biatley aud Rothay, 
.ind al'>o those of Esthwaite Wat# r and a few .small lakes 
.ii.d tarms ; the united water.s How by the Leven into 
Morecambe Bay. The .shore.s of tbi.s I.ike are in general 
b'^uulifully wfyjded, especially on the western side, where 
the fetei'p height.s of Furiie-ss Fell ri.se from the Lake clothed 
with a for- st of l.ireh and fir. In the centre of the lake is 
a group of sm.dl isl.tnd.s, th« largest of which comprise.s 28 
acres. Bowne--,, beautifully .situated on the eastern side 
of \Vind**nne]e, ,ind Ariible-»ble. at its northern extremity, 
aie two of lU mo*.i atliaeti-.e placL.^ in the Lake district; 


' blit the whole of the shurp.s, both on the loincasliire and' 
the Westmorland .sides of Windermere, are covered with. 

. beautiful villas and picturesque villages. Among the 
numerous varieties of H.sh found in this lake is the char, 
which is .also an inhabitant of Conistou Water, and when 
potted is highly esteemed as n delicacy. Coniston Water 

■ is about 0 miles long, and rather less than one broad, with a 
m.axininm depth of 2-10 feet. Esthwaito Water i.s also a 
very pretty lake, situated among the mountains, and there 
are several other smaller lakes or tarns. 

Cnnnia ami liaihcntja, — The Sankey Canal was the 
first formed in L:inc.a.shire or in England. It originally 
extended only from the coal-field near St. Helens to the 
liver Meisey at Sankey Bridge below Warrington, but it 
bas since been carried along the noith bank of the river 
Mersey to Widiiess Dock, opposite Rimeorn, where many 
manufactories have been established and n, consUleriible 
town has grown up. The Bridgewater Canals ron-Mst of a 
e.inal running from the Worsley collieries to Manchester ; 
of .1 mneh more extensive one starting from tlic former, 
ami running tlown the valley of the. Mer.scy to Runcorn, 

■ thus forming, with the estu.-iry of the Mersey, a enniplett 
I line of water-eomm unicat ion from Manchester to Li\i‘rpool; 

aiul of a third c.ui.il from Worsley to Leigh, continued 
from Leigh to Wigan. Their whole length is about Htl 
miles, and they still biiir trace.s of the genius of Brimllcy, 
as well as of tlie pcr.se\ cranee and self-saerificc of Francis, 
duke <*f Bridgew.iter, who gave up the greater p.art of his 
j life and nearly the whole of his inconie to the constiuetion 
of these noble works. The first of these canals is eon- 
• neeted with extensive tunnels and underground coal-works 
:it Worsley. The Lei ds and Liverpool ranal, about 14 H 
‘ miles in length, extends from the port of Liverpool to tin* 

, navigable river Ain* at Leed.s, and not only connects I.iver- 
j pool and I.<*etls, Imt forms the gie.iter part of a line of 
! water-communiiMtion extending from the Mei.sey to the 
j Humbi r, travi isiug tlie ei»al-tields of Lancashire ami Voik- 
j .shiie near tlic towns <if Orinskiik, Wig.an, Blaekhurn, 

. Accrington, Burnley, Colne, Keighley, Biiigley, and Brad- 
ford. The lTc>ton ami Laiie.ister Canal cunniience.s .at 
IVi'.ston, and rims noith ward to Lanciustcr, from which 
jilace it lias bfi-n eontimied to Kendal. The Roelidale 
Canal eoinmenn s ne.ir Maiicln stiT, and proreeds by way of 
Rochdale and Todmordeii into tin* We.st liiding of York- 
.''liire, following the line i>f the river Calder, and joining 
that river near li.tlif.ix, from which point it i.s navigable to 
the Humber. The Ashton ('anal also eorniiienct'.s near 
Manche>trr, .and nms to .\.shton, throwing out hranehes to 
.Stockport, to the lludder>tield ('anal at Duklufietd, and to 
Oldham. It is aKo carried thrmigh the hills into York- 
shire, passing the tow'n of Hmhier.HHeIil, and joining the 
Calder near that town. TTie Beak Fore.*'t Canal e()nneet.H 
the liine.stone quarries of Derby.sliire with the rnaniifuetuiing 
j districts of Laneu'*hire. The Manelu*ster, Bolton, and 
Bury Canal nms from the river Irwell, up the vall.-y of the 
Irwell. to Bury. 

The first great pa.s.senger railway eon.stnieted in England 
was thi* I.iverfxiol and Manchester, laid down by George 
StepheiKson, and opened in the year l8d(L Thi.s line now 
forms {i.'irt of the iniineiisu undertaking of the Jjondon and 
North-western Railway Company, which extends from 
London to .Seollaiid, and is connected with Liverpool, 
Manchester, Warrington, Wigan, JVeston, Lancaster, and 
numerous other important towns. In the southern «iivi- 
sion of Lnr]en.s]iirc the raihvay system is now iikso com- 
pletely developed than in any oilier )>nrt of the kingdom. 
The iiiiddlo division is also well provided with railways, and 
even in the detached northern portion, the Furness Rail- 
way, with its various branclieH and dependent lines, .supplies 
Si much greater amount of railway aecoininodatioii than 
frtptn the ch.'ir.acter of the eonnty might lijivn been aiitiei- 
pated. Besides the vast system of the lymdon nmi N»>rlli- 
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wostoru Company, the Midland and Croat Northern linos 
liiive also run into Ijmcashiro, and help't<j incn%ase the rail- 
way facilities. There is not, in fact, a town in Lancashire 
of any majipiitude which is not iinitod with the whole system 
t)f railways throughout tho county, and consequently with 
the railway system of the w'hole kingdom. 

Climate and Agricullure , — The climate of I.ancashire 
is mild in winter and moist in summer, owing to the vicinity 
of tho Atlantic Ocean ; but from the same cause it is ex- 
]) 0 scd to frequent winds and occasional storms. The high 
hills which run along its eastern boundary shelter it from 
the cold easterly winds, hut at the same lime arrest the 
clouds that como from the Atlantic, and produce more 
abundant rains than occur in tlic eastern p.arts of Kngland. 
Tho average rainfall is about -to inches per annum. 

Near the coast the land is generally level, and the soil 
<‘onsists of a deep alluvial earth, in some places covered 
with sand brought from the sea-shore by the westerly 
winds. Tho soil is very favoiu'able for grass, roots, and 
garden vegetables. A fair quantity of wheat is grown, but 
• •ats :irc better suited both for the climate and soil. Pota- 
toes arc c ultivated in tlie liclds as well as in the gardens, 
and from the lightness of the soils, the abundance of 
manure, and the inoistncss of the climate, the crops arc 
\ery ahundant, and of excellent quality. Karly potatoes 
.are frequently raised, with crops of turnips after them in 
the sarrio year. Tlicsc aie siieereded hy wheat or barley 
and grass seeds. In the districts furthest from large 
towiKs, a four years’ course of two gieen and two white 
crops is found to answer, but in the neighb<mrhood of the 
towns the land is chielly in grass, oats, and potatoes. The 
hilly tracts arc almost entirely l.iiii out in gr!l^s, owing to 
the great demand for milk and butter. Most of tho farms 
in the county are under 100 a^-n-s, though there are some 
of inueh greater extent both in North and South Lanca- 
shire. The cultivation of tho wlnde county has gieatly 
improved during the last thirty years. In tliat period 
nearly the whole of the land has been thoroughly diaincd, 
the fields have been enlarged l)y the leinoval of useless 
fences, and very good farm build iiigs have hren erected on 
most of tljo laige e.states. Market gardening is carried on 
to a gi'cat extent .around all the huge towns, but especially 
in the neighbourhood Liverpotd, Maneliestcr, and AVar- 
lingtoii, and more than nOOU families are employed in 
garden cultivation. Aecfirding to the ollieial agricultural 
leturns published in there were 800.000 acrL*s — or 

three-fourths of the entire are.i — under cultivation. Cwn 
w’as grown on 100,000 acres (do.OOO being devoted to 
oats); green crops on 50,000; clover on 00,000; and 
.070,000 wore permanent pasture. 

'I'lio ancient breed of long-burned cattle is .almost extinct 
in Liincashire, having given place, like nearly all the original 
breeds, to the short-horned or Durham, which gives twice 
as much milk, and fattens in half the time. Comparatively 
few sheep are kept in tho county, except in some of tho 
thinly peopled districts of (ho north. There is a great 
demand for powerful horses in the seaports and manufac- 
turing towns, and much attention is giviai to the rearing of 
horses and cattle. In 1885 there were 2-0, OUO cattle and 
205,000 sheep in the county. 

Commerce and ^fanuJac^urcs. — I-ancashirc is the most 
important nianuf.actnring coxinty in Kngland. The. staple 
manufacture is that of cotton, for which it may he saitl that 
Lnucashiro is tho chief cmporiuin and workshop in the 
world. At tho outbreak of what was called tho cotton 
famine, resnlthig from the war between the two great divi- 
sions of tho United States, it w'as estimated that upwards 
of 750,000 persons in Lancashirn were dependent upon the 
rott<m trade; shortly afterwards (December, 1802), it was 
ascertained that the actual iiuinber of workers was *172,610. 
Tho nnml)cr of bales of cotton received from all soqyces 
urns about 3,500,000 aunnally, while over 28,000,000 


spindles and 300,000 looms were employed in its manu- 
facture. I hn Aim rit riii War gave a terrible blow to this 
vast industry. At the d.itc above quoted half the opera- 
tives were out of work, anti two-thirds of the remainder 
were working short tinjc, ami later the whole industry may 
bo said to have come to a complete .standstill. W^c have 
not liere space to tell how admir.ahly the di.strc.ss w’{i.s borne, 
.and by what means its pres’^iiro was lightened ; hut it may 
not l)c amiss to rioticxi th.at undvr the p<jw'frs gi\en hy 
the I^anea.shire Public IVorks A< ts <if 18G.3-61, nearly 
X2, 000,000 were borrow'ed by the l<>e:\l riuthorilie.s, and 
expended on the making of roads, drainaje. tl.«* formation 
of parks and recreation grounds, the labourer'^, under 
.skilled overlookers, being the operatives whom the dearth 
of rotton liad teiripor.'irily deprived of orcup.itioti. 

Manche.stcr is the capital of the cotton district, and the 
trade is also carried on on a very large sc.ile at liolton, 
Blackburn, I'reston, Burnley, Accrington, Ilaslingden. 
Bacnp, Bury, Rochdale, Todmorden, Oldham, A^hton- 
uniier-Lyne, and in numerous other towns and populous 
\illage.s. The number of persons enudoyed in tlj*- cotton 
tiade at the present time is nearly 0^0,001), and their 
united labours are estim.ited at Xloi».000,000. The silk, 
w< ollen, and llax manufactures arc also carried on. though 
not on .so extensive a scale as that of cotton. Many other 
brandies of industry are pur^'iir-il in the Cfiinty. Among 
thc.se are mining, engineering of every dcscriptieai, ship- 
building (both iron and wood), iron and bia^s m.anufae- 
tuics, hat factories, plate- glas«, bottle, and potteiy woiks. 
.alkali, so.ap, and chemical works, p'n in!mufact''ri« s. 
inovcment rn.inufactovie.^, and the making of all kind'' 
of to<ils and implements. 

The total nnmlier of collieries is ri(»0. the ].roduttIon of 
coal from which amounts t<i 2(hOUU.CM*0 tons per annum. 
Tliere are .also thirty iron nilMes. which .anmnilly pn-dncc 
nearly l,500,h0(» tons of ore. Theic arc thiity blast fur- 
naces it) operation for the inanufacturr cd pig iron. an»l tli«* 
produce is about bOo.OOO t*)n> }>er annum, lie* coinmcrc* 
of I-incashiie i> as va'^t a*- its inan’af.ictnn"='. Nearly a h.iU' 
of the inerchaiulffic oxjM.itt il from tl.c rnltfJ Kingdom i*! 
sliippcd from the ]K'rt of Lherpool. 'I ho imi»ort'» aie al'^o 
on a gigantic sc.ilc, cotton, giain, and timber beiiig among 
I the most import.uit aiticks. ll.e v.ilne cf tiic o-fti n 
imported into IdNci-pt.td h.\s for some ^e.iis variul fr« m 
X5t»,000,000 to X<’a».(HM».noo according to the l^lKt^.uion^ 
in the price of that artielc. 

Administratiou, ij-r. — The county p.al.itine (»f r..anc'i''r» r 
is included in the northern » iiciiit, ainl iirineipally iii 
lh« diocese of M.mche.vtcr, though .‘‘luall poilutn'i; are coiti- 
jirised in the dioceses of (\irli.'«Ie, Livcrjiool. and Ripuu. 
It is divided into six liundreds and into twenty M’ssional 
divisii>ns. By the Redi-'trihution of Scats Act passed in 
1885 the county of L.anca.‘'hirc has twenty-three nq^rostm- 
talives ill the Hr)usc of Commons, and ihiily-cne are rc- 
! turned for the vari^)ll^ boroughs, making a total of Ilf t_> -four. 

' Anilquitief^ liUtory^ qV. — Little more is known of the 
history of the county before its conquest by the lonnau", 

I than that it was inhabited hy the great tribe of the Bri- 
* ganto.s, who were spread over the country, from thi* 
Mer.scy and Humber to the 'Ijne and the Solw.ay. They 
were subdued by Agricola. The town of Jiihoihinum^ 
now' Kihehester. on llie banks (*f the Kibble, is men- 
tioned by Pt<»lemy the geographer as one of their settle- 
ments. After the K('ir.an coiupicst of Britain, the whole 
territory of the Brigantc'?, which received the name of 
Maxima Ctesnriensif, was covered with m.agniiireiit roads, 
and their conr.se ran .‘^till he traced in many parts of Lan- 
r.ishirc. The most important Roman positions were M.iu- 
chesler, Kihehester, and la\nca>tor, all of which derive 
their names from the fact of their having been enstfra or 
camps of the Romans. Manehestor was the princip.al, ai d 
several Roman roads have Ix'en traced diverging then v 
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as from a common centre. After the retirement of the 
tvomans from Biitain, the Britons formed several states 
aloncj the we>tern side of the island, some of >\hioh lonij 
resisted the attacks of the Saxons and Angles, who liad 
landed in the east, and who, after a conflict of 200 or »‘100 
years, succeeded in conquering; the more level parts of 
South Britain. The time at which the Saxons Miecoeded 
in establishing; themselves in the present Lanea'ihire is 
very uncertain. According to British accounts the favourite 
British hero Arthur, among many other victories, gained a 
p-eat battle over the Saxon invaders on the hanks of the 
river Douglas. Saxon chroniclers assert that Egfrid, the i 
son of Oswy, king of the Saxon Northumbrians, conquered 
a part of this district between the years 670 and 685 ; but 
it is uncertain whether Lancashire as a whole was brought 
into entire subjection by tlie Saxons before the time of 
Edward the Elder, in 1*2 1, wlm subdued both the Danes 
and the Cunihrian Britjuis about that time. At the epoch 
of the Norman Conquest the country now known as South 
Laneaslsire mms described as the land Bing between the 
Kibble and the Mersey, and that part of the county that 
lies to tl.e iitirth of tlie Kibble was describe4l as belonging 
to Yorkshiie. The county of Lancaster is first mentioned 
b\ its prc'it lit name in the reign of ifenry II. 

The eaildom of Laneaster was created by Henry III. in 
fi\our of his younger Sfii Kdmund, and the duchy by 
Edward III. in favour of Henry, eail of Lancaster, the 
graiidM n of the ab«jve Kdnmnd, Lancashiie was made a 
county palatine for .Ldm of (Jaunt, duke of LancastiT, 
of Edward III., who l\id married Blanche IMaiitageiiet, 
the daughter and heiress of the said Henry, duke of Lan- 
ca.stir. When Henry of BulinghiH-ke. the son of John of 
Gaunt, seized upon the clown of England, the duchy of 
Lancaster was vtill iclalned as a distinct pusses^^ion, 
though iii'-epaiahly connect'd with the crown of England, 
which is tin- case to the present day. In the wars of York 
and LanciiistiT, the I.ou'^e of Stanley r< se into givat power 
and iiitlnence in Lancashire and Cla^hiie; and the closing 
battle of that long and sanguinaiy war. fought at Bosworth 
Eield. was decided by the attack of tlnr Lancashire men, 
liiath d by 'Ihomas lord Stanley, who was created Eail of 
D' lliv as a reward for liis servic' s to Henry VII. 

In the great Civil War, Lanca>hire, like all the noil hem 
f<iunti(‘s, was the ‘■cene «if nuincrou?* de'-perate conflicts; 
the gr ater part of the nobility and gentiw’, including the 
E.irl of Del by and Viseount .^Iohneux, taking the part of 
tii'* king, while most of the towns adopted the part of the 
Parliament. The most incmoralde events of this Civil War 
in th's part of England were— the siege of Manchester by 
tl.L IIo\alisis; tl.e stoirningof Bolton and Liverpool, aLo 
by liic Koyalli'ts ; the defence of Lithom House by the 
benic Charlotte, countcs.s of Derby; the defeat of the 
Jiiike of Hamiltoir.s army by Oliver CromwidI, near Preston; 
and the defe.at of the Earl of Derby by Colonel Lilburne 
ia Wigan I-ane. 

'Ibvmoht celebrated castles arc tli<j*‘e of Lancaster and 
Hornby, both of which .aie in good preservation. The 
I antics of Thurland and Greenhalgh, Houghton Tower, and 
the ancient castle of the Stanleys, known as Igithom 
House, are either in ruins or entirely destroyed ; the strong- 
hold of (he I)e Lacy family at Clithenjc is a picturesque 
p'hc of antiquity. Tlie Castle of Liveiqiool was destroyed 
i>y Older of the king in the reign of Charles IL, but the 
ff.undcitiona can still be traced. Numerous fine manor 
hf u^es i xi-nt in different parts of the county, the most 
It.ititiful of which is Speke Hall, near Liverpool. 

'Ih'- moiia‘>ric ruins are of great interest. Furness 
Abbe\, iti the Vale of Deadly Nightshade, near Dalton, in 
E'umt'.s, U ijuc of the finest monastic memorials in Eng- 
land. It i^ bituat^'d in a deep, narrow glen, but surrounded 
by a feitile aijd well-cultivated country. Its remains 
are magnificent ; and from the seclusion and picturesque 


beauty of tlie neighbouring scenery, produce a vivid im- 
pression on the mind of the spectator. ' The abbey was 
founded by King Stephen when Earl of Morton and 
Boulogne. It was magnificently cndow'ed by him and his 
sui‘ce.ssoi*s, and was for many ages in the first rank among 
the monastic institutions of England. Its ruins, which 
are of tho Norman and Early English character, ineludo 
portions of the church, chapter-house, the cloisters, the 
school -house, and other buildings. Whalley Abbey, founded 
by the Dc Laeys, earls of Lincoln and constables of Clies- 
ter, is .iKo a noble pile, beautifully situated on the river 
Caldcr, near the point where it joins the Kibble. Kemains 
of monastic buildings of smaller importance are found in 
other parts of the county. 

Lancastkii, the chief towm of the above county, and a 
municipal and former parliamentary borough, and a river 
pt»rt. It was once a Komaii 8t.atioii and a city of great 
antiquity, is distant 232 miles from ].ondoii by tlie North- 
wchtern Railway, and haf^ railway coinmnnicatioii with all 
parts of the kingdom. The town is called Lonc<t»trc in 
tlie Domesday Survey. It is ]>leasantly ‘'ituated on rising 
ground on the south side of the river Liim*, jibout 6 iiiih*s 
fniiii the mouth of the estiiarj' in Lmcaster Bay. Tho 
Lime is emssed by a handsome bridge on five arrlies, and 
by a viaduct ami aqiUMliict for tlie raihvay and canal. 
The hou-es arc built of stone, and in general the streets 
are narrow; hut those towards Skerton are large and 
handsome, and there are inany line villas in the neiglibonr- 
hood. The town is paved, lighted, and well supplied with 
w.ater. On the highest point of land stands the castle, 
built before the Conquest, but greatly i‘nlarged in the reign 
of Edward III. Tlie view from John of Gaunt's loiind 
tow'cr is magnitieent. This castle was the head of a duehy 
palatine created for .lohn of Gaunt, “ time-honoured Lm- 
caster,'* with a separate coiiit and jurisdiction over tho 
vast estates which tlu*n belonged to tin* duchy of Laneaster 
ill all parts of England. The other principal public 
buildings are St. Mary's Gotliie Ghnieh, near tlie castle, 
built on the site of an ancient priory; several other 
churches, ineluding St. Peter's, with a spire of 2 15 feet ; 
nmnercuis chapels; county court s; shire-hall and comity 
jail within the castle walls, wliieli stieteh about 380 feet 
hv 350, with the statue of George III. in tho centre; 
theatre, town-hall and exrhang'*. iiiaik4*t, cust<im-liouse, 
iniisic-hall, Oddfelhm.V hall, assembly rooms, saiings 
b.iiik, inedianies’ institute, tlispeiisary, barracks, baths; 
ancient free grammar-schools, blue-coal and other schools; 
a unif'ii workhouse; ami the Ripley Hospital, creeled and 
endowed in 1861 by Mrs. Ripley, in memory of ber hiis- 
hand. f 4 >r the inaintenanee and edueatieii »>f 300 eliildren ; 
the buildings include a central clock-tower 110 feet high, 
and the erection and endowment are said to have cost 
£130,000. A very extensive and carefully arranged luna- 
tic asylum was c*rected in 1867, .accommodating doti in- 
mates, and standing within an iiielosiire of 40 acres of 
t.istefnlly laid-oiit pleasure grounds. Public baths and 
washhouses were built in 1863, at the cost of T. Gregson, 
Esq,; and a beautiful cemetery, with suitable chapels, has 
been laid out in a very fine position. There aro several 
almshouses, and an establishment for promoting tlie fine 
arts. 'I’lic Williamson Park is a fine piece of land about 
40 acres in extent, and situate on elevated ground, on 
the east side of the towm, commanding extensive views of 
Murccambe Bay, the Funiesa district, and the I.ako moun- 
tains. The manufactures are of cotton, silk, linen, table 
baize, worsted yarn, cabinet rnaniifaeturo, saihdoth, rope, 
twine. There are Kalnion fishorteM in tho Lone, and ship- 
building is carried on to some extent. The principal quay 
and dock are at Glasson, 6 miles below the tow'u, but 
vessels of moderate siiw* can come up the Lune. Port 
Moreeamhe, a teriiiinns of tho Midland Railway Company, 
aiiif a place of embarkation for Belfast, and where a very 
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line pier has bc^tfi erected, ia also very near to Lancaster, began to teach a few poor cliiMrcn in a room in the 
The chief articles imported into Lancaster are sugar, coffee, Borough Road, Soutliw.uk. An enthusiast in thi.s work, 
rum, mahogany, dyewood, &c. The population in 1881 his efforts were attended with much success, and his school 
was 20,72*1. Lancaster is one of the most ancient of the grew until over 1000 cliildn*ii wcic gathered together. Ho 
English boroughs, its first charter liaving been granted by adopted, with sonic alteration^, the monitorial system of 
King John, and confirmed by subsequent monarehs. It Dr. Bell [see Bkul, Amuii.w, D.D.J, anil introduced 
i.s at present governed by six aldcnneu and eighteen many new inetbod.s of tcarhing, materi.il appliances, 
councillors. . owing to his narrow mean*!, b< iiig of a very seiinty ehai'- 

I^ancastcr is suppo.scd to have been a Roman station, actor. His (ffort.s attracted the attention of some fJ the 
I 'rns, altars, and other antiquities have been discovered, friend-s of education, and in 1805 he h.ad an interview with 
aud tho affix caesfer, given by the Saxons, serves to con- Gci>rge III., who expressed his appro\al. and ultTCfl the 
firm the fact. The Normans found tho town in a state wish “that every poor child in liis tlominii ns mi'Jit be able 
of decay, the ancient city reduced to a village, and the to read the Bihlc.” In 1808 some noblomen and gi-ntb*- 
Roiiian castrum little better than a ruin. It was given by men founded :i .society called .at first thu Kojal L.iin .tsicij.in 
William the Conqueror to Roger d« Poictou, who built a Institution, but whicli was afterwards known a> llir- 
castle on the site of tho ruined caxfrnm: a fiourishing and Foreign School Soeb'ty. The aim of tin*. m.( i.*ty w > . 
town soon gathered round; the burgesses of Lancaster to .spread elementary education among tho poor, i ombini d 
ncquiied extensive privileges from their lords, and it con- with religious instruction of an unsci lariaii eharactei . ar. d 
tinned to incre-uc in importance. King John conferred it received chiefly the patronage of Liberals and Noji-'ni 
“the honour of Lancaster” on his favourlto (lilhert Fitz- | fonnists. the National Socu*ty being instituted in 1811 Li 
Reinfredc, and gave it a charter. The first Earl of Lan- i imparting instruction combined with tlie principles of tli.* 

c. astcr was created in 12GG; and in 1351 Henry carl of Established Church. For some \c.irs L.-mc.aster J.ibouivd 
Derby was advanced, by special ch.arter, to the title and 1 as the aj»ostlc of liis method and system, tmvelling up and 
dignity of Duke of Lancaster, with power to have a chan- ' down the country, and lecturing u]ion the subject; but la* 
eery in the county, and “to enjoy all other liberties and wa.s a qii.arrelsomc ai.d cxtrav.igant m.m. aijd hi coining 
regalities belonging to a count p.alatinc.” John of Gaunt, iii-“ol\(*nt ho emigrated in 1818 to Americ.i. Here he 
fourth son of Edward III., married Rl.tnche, the duk»‘*s l.ilxaiied as a lecturer. ;it fir^t with suc(|‘'<h. but •ifterwajd'. 

d. 'iughtcr, aud by virtue of this alliance succeeded to the hampi-red by jici uniary difii« ultie-,, ;md .a Ids onlv 

title. His son, Henry of Bolingbroke, first Earl of Derby, means of siipjent w.is a '‘Uiall ammitv j»io\id» d l)v his 
and afterwards Duke of Hereford, became Duke of Igiiicas- friends in England. He di'*J in coiisoijui lu e of ]»ein*g run 
ter on his fathcFs death in 13P8, and finally King of Eng- over Uy a eairi.ige at Xiw Yoik. in le38. HI*, 

land in 1399, from which time to the pre.sonl this duchy imly works were a f*‘W pamphkts bi-.iring upon educ.Ui'-n 
has been associated with the regal dignity. Lancaster andhis own pi-rsonal experience^;. The Lanc.-isteriau >y««tem 
c.**pou.s(*d the Royali.sl c.m.se dniingthe rarliament.ary w.ir. of education has long bu n gi\en up in favour of improM -l 
and was visited by the J.icobite trooph in the lebilliius of inotliods which have bct ii learned in a more extimb'd e\ 
1715 and 17 45. peiience of tb»* woik. but bis name dcserw-s remembr.im •• 

LAN CASTER, DUCHY OF. 1 .ancastor was made on aec-mut of the impetus he Indpcd to give tu tliu U 'jk of 
a county palatine by Edward III., and eonferred t»n Henry, national education in it** ech .md miliiaij stag*', 
duke of Ijinca.stcr, and at his death on John of (Jaunt and LANCE, .i we.ipou of oib im* ioii«.iMi'!g of a ]>n;nte<i 
his heirs for ever. Henry VI. was, therefore, hereditaiily blade of steel affixed !*• a 1* ng sm<-oth wo idt-n shaft. Tl.*‘ 
duke ;iiid count p.al.-itinc, and on bis attainder, soon after term is generally used to de^igiuale a wt ap*m that is bd I 
Edward IV.'s accession, the duchy and county were for- in the hand when the stroke is given, mi'sile wcajHiU' ot .i 
feited to tho crow’ll, .and confirmed on Edward IV, ; and similar ron'tructioii b« !ng called jivelln' *r il.irt'. Ti.>‘ 
afterwards, in like manner, on Henry VI 1. and his heiis lance or spear is one of the oble.st of the wo ip-.i.' us* d 
forever. The qnecn is now’ duchess and countess p.al.itine war. and previou' to tl:.‘ introduction of liu inns it w.n 
of Lancaster. Tho revenues of the duchy are indepciuleiit perhaps the most eftectiv(. It w.n«! used bi all tlie gieit 
of those granted by the Givil Li.st, and tho not procoods ^ nation.s of antiquity, and dming the middlt* .agi's it formed 
aie paid over to the privy purse, uncontrolled by Parlia- , the favourite we.ijitm of tlu-'** who fought mounted, so tli.ii 
ment, except th.at an account must be annually rendered. : tbe terms itnire and man ■at-<irni.< weie >}iionymim'. Th** 

'I’he dutio.s of the chancellor of the duchy and county ■ lance carried by the medi:eval kniglit was m.ido of tough 
pal.itinc arc few' and unimportant, as the administration of ash, and it w.as weighted at tho end so .i' to enable it to be 
ju.stice i.s now* assimilated to that of the rest of England. ’ poised when gnisped near tlie hilt. See al'o Lamu:'*. 
TIjc ofliee is, however, usually conferred on an eminent . LANCE-HEAD (Rothn.ps) is a genus of m iuhiious 
statesman, frequently a inoinber of the cabinet, whose ! serpents belonging to the family Crotalida*. hut dislinguisbed 
emoluments arc about i.*200i) per annum. By 17 and 18 from the true Ratti.fs.nakks G'rotahis) by li.iving the 
Viet, e, 12, tho chancellor of the duchy with the two lords '• tail ending in a horny sjiine instead of a r.ittle. All the 

ju.sticcs of tho Court of Appeal foi in the palatinate court ^ species are inhabitants of America ami the West lndie.s. 

of appeal. j The Fer-de-lancc {Hotliropn lanccalatns') is ouc of the 

LAN'CASTER, SIR JAMES, a skilful seaman of ; most deadly of the group. It is especially alnmd.ant in tho 
the Elizabethan peiiod, who conducted the first voyjige islands tj Martinique and St. I.ucia. The head is broad, 
undertaken by the Kn.st India Company' in lGOO-3, and flattened on the upper surf.ice. and ucaily triangular in 
established commercial relations with the princes of Aehcen consequence of the lateral projection i*f the jaw s at the 
in Sumatra and Bantam in Java. Ho w.as a firm believer point of junction, giving a general resemblance to thcheaii 
in a north-west passage ; and Lancaster Sound, a deep of a lance. The body is cylindrical, about 5 or ti feet 

inlet in Balfin’s Bay, 74” N. lat., was named after him. | in length, and the tail is conical and ^lcnde^. The fer- 

Ho died in lfi20. do-lance carries on an incessant war against lizard'. 

^ LAN'CASTER, JOSEPH, celebrated for his eonnoe- small birds, and rats, which latter form the chief p.art ot 
tion with tho educational movement of tho beginning of its food. This serpent haunts chiefly plantations of sugar- 
tho present century, was born in Southwark in 1778, bis cane, but is often found in the houses of the nepoo'. 
father, who had sen-ed in tho Foot Guards, being at that It is very active in its movements, and bold in attacking 
time a Chelsea pensioner. When a young man I^neastor intruders. The Jjiraeara {Hothrops brasilUnsii\ another 
joined the Society of Friends, and at the age of twenty deadly lancc-hcad, is a native of Brazil. It has a tiiivk 
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body, bocoinin*; slij^htly more sloiidcr towards tlio tail. 
Tilt' colour is dark olive above, and yellowish-white beneath. 
It i<« found in Ikihia and the hotter parts of Brazil towards 
the bauks of tho river Amazon, where it feeds upon birds 


and small mammals, such as squiiTels. lit. length it varies 
from 3^ to 4 J fet*t, with a circumference of 4 inches about 
the thickest portion of tho body. 

Tho Kat'tail (Bothrojpi atrox) is the most deadly of 



Fer-dp-lftnc*'' ^ /?•’ 

the group. It is so called because the tail. iu*'tcad of 
tapering h’om the b«'dy, lM*com<*s Midden ly very .slcndta* and 
rat-like. It occurs in Brazil and the We.**! Indian Island**. 

LAN'CELET {^Amphio^rus lanceolatui) is au extraor- 
dinary aniin il }K''se**.siiig the primitiie eharaettrs of the 
ViJirKnr.ArA, but p!e''eiiting**uch a hov stage of develop- 
nunt that it !m*> t** form a prmiary diviviou of that sub- 
kingdom. Fi-le'**. imj-hibiaM*., r**pti]» '>.bird«<, and inainnuls 
•••rm the gn r.p Ciaiii.ita. to whicli tl,e Uncelet is opposycd 
Ml the s^ '•terns if modern zoologi''tb under the names 
Acraniata. Leptocardia, (r Ceplialoein rd.u 'hhe lanc«‘let 
was tii-st detected itu tin* O rnMi coa‘*t in 1771, an<l a 
■*]>eciinen being sent to I’allas, tlie celebrated naturalist of 
Jlusshi, waa described by him as a slug under the nanv 
Limtix lauc€fdutuf. Tlie Cornish ichthyologist, donathaa 
Couch, redi‘«eo\ered it in l>'dl on the .same c’oast where it 
wa- first found, and .*•< nt it to Yarrell, who described it in 
ill hi** t.f British ri.shos"’ as a fish of very 

low 01 ganizat ion. In 183 1 it sia.s again discovered hy Costa 
on the Xe.ipi litan -lieaes, who df.sciibed it in the ••Annu- 
al io Zoologico " under tlie name of I.irnnchio>fomu lithrirum^ 
and -oiiie yiars after, in his ••Fauna of the Kingdom of 
Naplc'*.’* gavi* a fuller account f f it. Coat.i aKo peicoivi-d 
its aniijity to the lowest tithe's. YaiTcll had not met with 
<’o.sta*s de^cliplion when he deM-iibed it, and liis generic 
name AiiiphioMis. tlougli two years later than Branchios- 
I'ana of Co-ta. is gt ner.dly u*“ ii by English zoologists. 

.^Iany examples of the "aine or elo-jrly allied species 
have ^dnce been obtained on tl.e\ari*»us parts of tlie British 
coa-st", and it sccins to be widely di-tiibiited in temperate 
and tropic.il seas, h.aving been ^jiind in .shallow witer in 
Xortli America. ^Vf^t liidie.s, Biazil. IV-ru, Australia, and 
t'idij.i. The larcelet lives in “hallow water in .sandy Kay.*!. 
When disturbed it usually buries itself in the .sand. When 
taken it swiin.s r..pioly witJi a .sn.ake-lik'* motion, but nft«*r 
a tiif.e fcettle.s down, unless disturbed, lying flat on it.s .side. 
It is very tenacious of life, dislikes the light, .and bears 
handling without injury. Its food was found by Miiller in 
the intestinal canal of some of the specimens he examined; 
it crni'isted of diatoin.s and infu.sori.ms. The laiieelet do<*.s 
not isw allow, but .simply imbibe.s its food. 

The JaiKoIet is fiom 2 to 3 inches Jong. The body is 
of a hilveiy wliitenes-*, unootij and ribbon-like, lajieiing to 
.1 point at cacli ♦ xtremity. IJene.'itJi the anterior acute ex- 
tiemityU a rounded and */ mew hat sp.athulate rostrum, 


beneath w hicli is the mouth, a longitudinal opening fringed 
on each side by a row* of long filaments or cirri, wliich can 
cliKc in and cla.sp alternately, so as to protect the oral 
opening. The mouth lead.s into a large dilated pharynx, 
tho walls of which are riidily ciliated and perforated by 
about 100 .slits. Tin* alimentary canal hs continued into a 
bimple btraight intestine opening in the anus, which is 
bituaB d (»n the \eiitral surface close to the end of the body. 

At the junction of the pharynx and intostme is given oft’ a 
hollow gastric tube, which rcj)resejits the liver of higher verto- 
hratc.s. Along the back run.s a membranous dorsal fin sup- 
ported by small fin-rays ; it dilates near the bharp posterior 
(.xtremityto form a kind of caudal fin, which ruDS round on 
tluj ventral surface to tlic On tho other .side of the 

anus is a short median tin ruuiiiug us far .'i.s the atriopore 
or opening of the branchial chamber. The atrium i.s a 
ch.ambcr .‘surrounding the pharynx, and formed by this 
dowmgrow'tli and fusion in the middle line of tw’o folds 
of the body-wall. Water containing minute particles of 
food enters tlie mouth. 1 he food passes along the pliary’ii.x 
into the int»stinc ainl is digestcil. Tho water blreams 
through thi* gill-.“lits in the pharynx, which are supplied 
with bloo<l\(i,s8cl.s and .‘•o efTeet re.^piratioii : it then pa^.ses • 
into the atrium and is expelled at the atrio[»orc. The outer 
w'all of thi.s branclii.al cavity is tlius equivalent to tho opercu- 
lum of fi.shes, and the cavity is not a body cavity. The gela- 
tinous axial rod or notocliord, which exists in all vertebrates 
in embryo, but in the hony fishes and ail higher forms 
i.s icpl.iced hy the vertebral column, is in its most primi- 
tive condition in the lancclet. It has no cartilaginous 
.she,'itli, and extends throughout the whole length of the 
bjdy, nmning right through the head (whence the iinmo 
Oldmloehorda) ; tliere is therefore no skull. Tho iiervo 
cord Is a hollow tube lying on the notochord, and continued 
throughout the body nearly as far .anteriorly as the noto- 
chord without any enlargement to form a brain. At tlio 
anterior end of the nerve cord is a small pigmented eje- 
spot. A large pair of nerves are given oft* to tho parts 
round the mouth. NciTesare given otFat regular iiitcrv.al.s 
corresponding to the muscular segments of the body from 
the dor.sal burfaco of the nerve-cord on each side. The 
muscular .sy.stpni is well developed, tho body being inarkc<l 
out into sixty-two segments by brojul lateral bamls of 
ifiuselcs corresjionding to the myotoincs or niu.sciilai* seg- 
ment. s of fiblic.s. 
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TIio circulatory system is very simple. The blfiod is 
colourless and ebutains only colourless nucleated corpuscles. 
"J'Jmtc) is no heart at all equivalent to the heart of otlier 
veitcbrntoK. There is a great ventral vein ninning along 
the ventral surface, and forming a plexus of hloodvcsscls 
on the gastric ciccnin. In the region of the pharynx the 
ventral vein sends up branches, contractile at their bases, 
between each gill-slit, and also two branches to the oral 
region. From the oral region arise two al-tcries or .aortas, 
tin* left of which receives tlio blood from tlie vessels which 
run between the gill-slits. The two aorta* then unite into 
a single dorsal aorta, which runs along the back. The 
contractile region of the ventral vein is what supplies the 
place of a lieart. The generative products are glandular 
inas'-es hanging freely in the atrial clininber: they are ; 
expt'lled through the mouth. | 

Jt is doubtful whether there are any organs comparalde ; 
to the kidneys of higher vertelnatca. A j»air of ininute [ 
funnel-shaped organs situated in the twenty-second seg- 
juent, ;iinl opening from the body-cavity into the atrium, 
are ei»nsidercd hy some the homologues of the kidneys. 

'1 lie development of Ainphio.xus lias been carefully 
studied. The egg undergoes a complete .segmentation, 
and the gasirula or diblastuln is fonned by invagination, i 
'rho nervous system originates hy the formation of a depres- ' 
.sioii tin the surface, the edges tif whieh meet and fuse, 
iiielosiug a hollow tube. The hody-cuvity is formed by 
the nipping oil' on tither side of a poiti<»ii of the primitive 
«lig«*stive cavity. The notochortl is fonned by the thicken- 
ing and separation of some of the colls which line the 
jiriinitive digestive cavity. The gill-slits at first communi- 
cate freely with the exterior. A species of laiicolet ha\iiig 
no anal or caudal tin lias been described from Muret<in Ba>. 

liANCliRSt the name given in tlie British anny to the 
.'ith, S)!!!, 12tli, 16th, and 17th regiments of dragoons, who 
are anned with lances, swords, ,and pistols, and who occupy 
a position corresponding to the French Lanciers or the 
flennan Uhlans. Tlie lance, as a weapon for ca\alry, was 
hi ought into prominence hy Napoleon 1., w’ho incurpoiated 
a rcgimi’iit of Polish Lancers with his Ixidyguard in I >*07, 
and aiterw'ards increased this branch of the ser\ic<‘ until, 
in 1 X 1 *2. the lancers Bumbered 1 0.iam men. In the Fr.me«»- 
Uieunauwarof IH70-71 the Prussian lancers, or Uhlan**, 
took a very prfanineiit part, .and tliey rend'-red the most 
important lu-mces both in collecting infoimation and in 
.actual tiglitiiig. It lias been found tliat in many cuiii- 
])at.s the lance, from its long reaeli .and the facility with • 
wliich it can he used to thrust on the li*ft ns well as on tlie 
riglit hand side, has some advantages »)vev the .s.abre. in 
• the lighting with the Arabs of the Soudan in 1M84 the i 
British cavalry, after the first engagement, provide»l them- | 
helves with iiativc spears to use in ]ireferciiee to their ' 
hwords. Ill the Civil War in the United States a lancer 
regiment was raised at Phikulelpiiia, hut the lance was , 
fouinl an niisuitahle w'capon for the warfare as there oarrii'd | 
on ; and at tin* present ilay the American cavalry, wlwu on i 
active seiaiee, find in the revoBing pisttd .a more ctTective 
weapon than either laiioe or sword. I 

LANCET-ARCH» a variety of the aicli in Early (lothic 
architecture which was pri'valcnt in England chieHy in the 
tliirtecnth century. It often surmounts a long narrow' 
■window with its 8hai*ply pointed form, ileriviiig its name fn>m 
its similarity to the sha|)e of a lancet-head. Several l.ancct- 
wiiulows combined give a beautiful window', .as for instance 
the lino one ealled tlie “ FiveSistors," made lip of five lofty 
single laneet-wiiidow'.s, occupying the eastern end of one 
of the transepts in York Minster. (See Plato 11. E.n«*- 
i.isii CA’i’iiKimAi. Ai«’iiiTK<”rrui*..) Bishop do I.iiey is 
said to liavo first introduced the lancet-arch, supported hy 
<*lnsters of hlendcr coluinns hearing capitals of foliage, in 
the cathedral of Winchester. The lancet- window fiJrnis a 
very characteristic feature of the Early English architect uiv. 


LAND. As it is frean the soil of the earth nearly the 
whole of human w'calth is drawn, the questions wliich relate 
to its jiossession and tenure Itave at all times been of 
paramount iinportaiiee. A large portion of the written 
liistory of mankind is taken np by tljc record of struggles 
for its possession, and with account'' of the experiments 
that have been made by natif)im in seeking to turn the 
land to tlic best use. In the hist'^ry of nations of old 
st.anding, the use of the land can b*- tr.a <'d from the simple 
customs of savagery to the elaboratf and complex laws 
by which it is regulated at the prc-Mi^^ day, wliile by ex- 
tending our view we may find every liivtorical system of 
land tenure in present use in some on.* or mere portions 
of the earth. The history of primilBo man has not yet 
been written, but if we accept the curuiit notion that hi' 
condithfii w’as originally that of sa\ag' iy, from which by 
slow .and besitating steps some portions of the r.m* have 
reached the imyirovcd but yet vrry i'ljpi-rfect Mjcial organ- 
i/.ati*»n of civilization, we ran by observation of existinL' 
races trace Il»e various steps of the elevation w'ith elearne"!. 
and accuracy. Thus in coiiiicctioii with onr present sub- 
ject wc find men whose only use (»f the land is to gatlier 
from it such roots, seeds, and fruits as it naturally yiehl''. 
and to find in it a field for hunting, fishing. S:r. Wherc- 
cver such men arc gathered into the social nipon of elaii'i 
or tribes, we iisn.ally fii:d that tli‘*y ii'g.inl soirsi; portions cf 
the land as the poss^s'ion of tlu'ir own tribe, and they 
i readily lesciit the intrusion (»l the nicmbcis of others upon 
it. In a similar w'ay, wlien we (d>si,n<- llic U'.igC', of tho^e 
who have reached tiie pastoral stag", and who find in tlic 
land the means of supporting thih- tif)eks, herds. horsC'. 
camels, &c., we liiul the ditTerent f*M'ding grounds and 
wells are regarded a.s the pos^-es-I./ns of certain tribes or 
peojih's. and as such are maiki.<l onr and defended. At 
the same time all the free menibei ' "f such tribes enjoy 
commmi rights in the land thus u^cd .and occnpitMl, and 
fliey tlo not, as a rule, rccognizi any private or persiaial 
])o*,‘« 5 e>sioii. With respci t ti* the ,Vr%an lai • ' th.ere is e\eiy 
leason to believe tliat the peoj.l.* w.*! • funned the original 
stock had reached the pastoial previous t" the first 

dispersum, hut it is supposed that tl - practice of agricul- 
ture did not ari'C until after that ^Mlen. however, 

it was di'covvred that the .‘•oil wonhi lep.iy cultivation, and 
men gradn.illy became more settl' u. »'Xt.uu spots of lainl 
hcc.ime of greater value tlian othev-. .iiid were t.iken [xis- 
se.ssioii of for agriciiltunil juirjx s. and the v’llage tei k 
the place of the encampment. t>'' unise the kctping of 
docks ami cattle would be contii.ne.i as wi*ll. and thus 
pait of the tribe would be diV':"!'. to their fare, while 
other.s tilled the soil, tlie produce v .< Med by it being re- 
garded as a common possession, ire cultivated land w*as 
regarded as the pvo]ierty of the i .•■nmimity, but it was 
4 M.SV to pass from tliis .st.ige into .uMher, in which certain 
families 4»wned and cultivated such portions .is tliey itpcned 
up, and u«cd or bartered its pn-dnee at tluir discretion. 
Thustliere arose the coneeplion of j'liv.itc jwopertyin land, 
.and a priiieiplc w.as aeeepteil from wi.ah tl’.e nu'st import- 
ant ctin.seqneiiees have been siib'ispacntly evolved. Those 
who secured for theiusidves and families a portion of land 
as a po.s‘ie^^ion would iMtnrallv d«’ then* be-t ta make it as 
productive as possible, and g.iimng fxjuiience from coii- 
tacl with nature would acquire >1111 as culliyators, and 
thus lUMducc annually a suiplus bexond their own imme- 
diate wants. The existence - f Midi a Mirphis would render 

possible the exclusive pursuit of other arts on the part of 
I .sfjiiie members of the f.imily or of the village, and manti- 
i faetuies and barter would follow in due Course together 
I with other necessary mijuncts of civiliz-atioii. At the same 
time the p<cs.scssion of the whole of the fruits of the soil 
would give the owners of the laud peculiav p^vwer over 
their fellows, and laws would be roquirt*d to regulate the 
ownership and its use. The problem of securing the lust 
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pos>il>Ie oultlx.itioii of the soil and the utilization of its 
proilucts for the ^jcneral i;ood of the community has not 
proved by any means easy of solution, and thonirh many 
experiments in the shape of land laws have been tried none 
up to tlie ple^ent have been attended by complete success. 
At the pivM’ut time we find that even aiiionj:; the Knropean 
nations which arc justly regarded as the most aiivanced in 
ci\ili7..ition, very ditferent systems of land tenure are to be 
found, systems which not only ditVer in details, but which 
are deliberately designed to produce opposite results, 'rims, 
for instance, we find in France it has been the aim of the 
go\ eriiments which have prevailed since the Revolution to 
divide the land among as many cultivators as ]Hissible. a 
process that has been secured by means of the law of 
eipial division among children on the death of their parents. 
According to recent returns theie are about 3,00(t,t)00 
properties in France which are le>s than 25 acres in extent, 
while of estates of more than 100 acres there arc less than 
150,000. (>f the ciiltiv.itors two-thirds, in round numbers. 

Work upon thrirowii land toono-third occupying as tenants, 
and thr-io arc iwiceas many peasant proprietors as there are 
agricultural 1 ihonrers. In (-leimany, since tlie p.assing of 
the Stein ai'il Hardeaherg refoims, a somewhat similar state 
« f thing" li i> been brought .ihout. and large portions of its 
<ulti\atL.i land :ire oecuj>ied by sm.^ll owners, who Ii\e on 
their o'>n land and till it themseUes, though the huge 
« "tates aic nn u* nnincioiis than in France. In llelgiuin. 
Swit/» rlaii l. Deninaik, Sweden, and Norway the hud is 
also di\iileil into Mnall hi'ldiiigs, which On thelnost part 
.oe culti%atC'd by the owiur aiul thomembcis <if his family. 
When, howewr. w.* Tarn to the 1 iiid .system of tin at 
ilritoin we tm i a t*-; illy diileruit Mstein pivx.iiling, huge 
states hei'. g TJ-e rule and .small hohlings the e.\ception. 
In tie* aitielcs under Fhi'u.vr. Sysilm an<l F*»i « -i axi», 
1 tliis w(rk. a "keteh has heen gl\en<d tljc eaily history of 
•he Krglisii s\s,ti-m of hind tenme. and of the m.miuT in 
■N hich the Tiatiuiial pos". -.>nins wt u* disposed of ’ny suecessive 

• e n.in hs. and under Lm \ii. we }i.ne notieed the method 
■y which large estates h.ue been kept in the p«js.ses"ion of 

'vealthy fainilit In the w'oikingof this system the small 
’.n eliold propu ties wlneli fonneily suppojted the ytsnnen 
l.aic been padually absorbed by the owners of large est. at es. 
aid the same prc»cess is still at woik at the present d.iy. 
>oine of the «;tati"tjes nlating to the piesent ownership of 
ihe land of hirc.it Britain are of a remarkable cliar.ic ter. 
.Hid "hoW' th- wondei-fiil diirerenre that exist.s in the public 
-eiitimeiit "f <oiJ!:trie.s so iieaily lelatcd geograpliicaily as 
Lnglaml .imi Fiance. In loiind numbers tlie cultivated 
: u.a of Biitain. including parks and peiinanent 

I i"tui»", arnoniils to about ■17..oOO,n0O .icres, and of thhs 

• ;<# Jmlj is la id by 74un p<r.srjM‘'-. One-fourth of tlib 
inonnl is actually (ii>ided among I’jnO ownii-is, giiing an 
iifrage of 10. 200 acre.s e.u li. One-tifth of all the laud in 
'he kingdom is held by the inembeisof the Honseof L^*rd*«. 
Ihe total number of landowners out of a population of 

• vcr .'5.7,000.000 is only :dl2.5n0 j>ersons. 

When these .statistics ;iic coinp.ired witli thoM* wc Iia\e 
jivcji (.oiicerning France, tl.c diflerence between the laml 
'V-tern-, of the two countiits will be fcufficiently evident, 
but it must be leiiiembered that on the Continent the 
ittciition <'f .statesmen b.is been directed to the question, 
.r.il the .‘•v sterns .adopted reflect to an extent the national 
'tnlirnent. wlnle in (jieat Britain the law.s ha\e for the 
’rest part been made by the wealthy l.'indowner.s in the 
lilt* rf-sts f.f their own rlass. Of late year.**, however, the 
alteniicn of pditical economists ]ia.s been turned to tlie 
"ubject. and the e\il» inherent in the present British 
sy.stein ai*- lyegiimiiig to U: more clearly perceived and 
pointed out. 'ihe eiioiinons fortunes poured into the 
li'tnds of large landowners by the growth of towns and 
the system lettitjg land on lease for building purposes 
begun to awaken qiic.-jliouing as to whether this 


‘‘ unearned increment ” ought rightly to^ bo wholly ab- 
sorbed by 11 limited class, and some reformers advoeiito the 
principle that such profit should rather bo acquired by tlio 
city or township which 1ms caused it, duo regard being 
paid to the original or subsequent expenditurc.s of the land- 
owner. Another point that is causing increasing irritutioii 
I is the immense extent of land wdiich is set apart by w'calthy 
lamlowners for purposes of pleasure merely. 'Ibis is 
most strikingly exemplified in the immense doer fure.sts of 
I Scotland, where the original inhabitants, the descendants 
! of those who were in earlier times the owners of the land, 

I after being largely reduced to make way for sheep, now see 
still more searching clearances in.ide in order that the hind 
I may be used for purposes of sport alone. The hindrances 
I which the present system of land-holding places in the way 
of the appljcation of capital to cnltivaticm, the monopoly 
of mineral we.alth by the owners t»f the soil, and tin* 
cumbrous and costly method of land transfer at prc.^'cnr 
jtrcvailing are also subjects which, after long disuiis.siun, 
seem now' to be making their way into the puhli<* mind, 
and to call for the consideration of the leadeis of the 
nation. Most tlmuglitful and compident ohser\(‘rs are dis- 
posed to admit th.it the present sy.stem woiks out much 
b'dtcr results in a< tual practice than what would bo con 
.'‘idered piobable if the subject were merely theoretically 
considered, and wliile there is ample room for reform thero 
i" iu» neeti fi‘r .any .siulden and violent change. 'I'lio bene- 
ficial di\i"ion of unwieldy .md encumbered estates, .mnno 
iiu>ditieati<‘us of the law of entail and of inheritance, and the 
introduction of a simple and Inexpensive system of land 
tnin^fcr eonhi b»* easily elleeted, if they were supported bv 
any >tiong national feeling, and would be sufficient alone 
to elicit gr»*at ehangi'S in :i short period. It h.i.H alsi> 
been pn*posed th.it land should alway.s fomi part of tin* 
gcnn.il assets of the owner, and that there .sliould bo iu> 
jiower of making it the .sieuiity for special ilchts, a:i at 
jnesent can be done by means of a mortg.age, a measure 
wliieh w'ould greatly interfere with mucli of the pre^mt 
busine.ss of tlie country, but w'hieh W'oiild certainly hriin' 
immense qiiantitie.s of land into the open market. 

With re>pect to the schemes wdiieh have been somewhat 
noisily a(l\oeated ^•onccr^i^g the resumption of the land by 
the ‘’State" and the abolition of jirivate owner.ship, very 
little need be said. 'Fhcy proceed for the most part with 
v* ry little consideration to the history of the pa.st and tho 
experience gained by long eeiituries of practical experi- 
ment. 'I’licir advocate.i ilo not w'alk by .sight — the 
teachings of experience- but by faith, “a faith wild and 
uiirc.a‘'On,ible in the imaginary unsclfi.shne.sa of pre.sent 
human nature." No scheme which has the reinotc.st po.s.si- 
hility of being capable of actual and asefiil w'orking ha.s, tip 
to the present, been propounded, that is, if we have to deal 
with actual men and women, and not with the imaginary 
creations i/f speculation ; and until this at least is aeeom- 
pli.shed these communistic theoric.s are hanlly likely to 
obtain any eonsiderable following. 

X.AND TAX. Sec TAXA'riox. 

LANDAU, a tow'ii in the Bavarian circle of the Rhine, 
IS miles north-w'cst of Carlsmhe, formerly important on 
account of its fortification.s, which were constructed by 
Vnubiin, and removed in lHfi7, is hitiiatcd in a beautiful 
valley on tho river Queieb, and on a canal, by which pro- 
visions, materials for building, &c., are conveyed to it by 
water, 'rbu town is very regularly built within, has tw'o 
gates, a large pariide, a gyinimsiuiii, and iniinufactureH of 
tobacco, calico, woollens, linen, hats, and fire-arms ; copper 
and iron foundries, &c. The population is 7000. 'I'he 
tow'n was held hy the Krcneh from 1G80 to 1H15. 

LAND-CRAB is the general name for all those species 
of CitAii which live more or loss on land, and have becomif 
modified for iwrial respiration. Tho land-crabs belong 
mainly to the families Gecarciiiidsc and Ocypodidse among 
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the true crabs (I^achyura), but some of the HeriiiU. Crabs 
(Anomura) are also terrestrial in their habits. All such 
criistnecans ns lobsters and crabs breathe by means of 
brnnchiiD or gills attached to the bases of the appendages 
of the anterior part of the body. The free ends of these 
gills hang in a branchial chamber formed between the sides 
of Ibo body and the overhanging carapace. It is evident 
that to enable such animals to live out of water the con- 
ditions must be such as to preserve the gills from desicca- 
tion. In the land-crabs the branchial chamber is much 
enlarged, the carapace being much elevated and convex 
aho\c; below this chamber is almost entirely slint off from 
the surrounding atmospbcrc, so that the gills readily retain 
the moisture brought into the chamber by damp air. The 
modification from aquatic respiration has gone so far that 
these crabs cun be easily drowned if submerged for any 
length of time. 

Land-crahs are abundant in tropical countries. C>iicof 
the best known is I be ("ountryinaii (’rub (OWtirnnuA 
rnrlcolau winch intlicts great losses on the sugar-planters 
of tljc West Indies. These crabs spend tlic day in their 
burrows near the sugar-cane fields, and come out at night 
to suck the juiec of cane, of which they are especially fi»nd: 
tliey also destroy the young shoots, 'lliese crabs lia\<‘ to 
icturn to the water to deposit their eggs, since the develop- 
Jiieiit of their young is only po.ssihlc in that element. Once 
a year, therefore, they assemble in numerous bands, :iiid 
move in the shortest direction to the sea, without eaiingfoi 
.my obstacles. After they have <h*po.Mtcd their eggs in the 
sjnnl Im'Iow liigh-water iinirk they return much ui.ikeiied 
ami unfit for food. It is s.iid that they block up their 
bin rows during their moult ; and while they are undei going 
this operation, and .aie still soft, they aie called HoHtskr^ 
(purse-crabs), and their tlcsb is inm li o-teeined. although 
it is sumetimes polsonotis. 'Ibis «jii,'dity is attributed to 
the fiuit of the manchinccl, of which tlie people think, 
falsely perhaps, that the crabs ha\e eaten. 

Another laud-crab (JJardi^tmn rnrnih'J') inhabits the 
mangrove swamps of the We^'t Indies, feeding on fruits: but 
those living in the vicinity of cemeteries me said to bmr«j\v 
down to the dead bodies. If it.s place of , diode be known, 
the (’'ardisoma is cstceiiKMl as a delicacy. Another group 
of American hind-eral»s are the Tailing Ci.ibs ((iehsimus), 
wliich are distinguisliod by the great size of one of the 
gre.'it pincers {chcltr). 'Ibis big cl.iw tlicy bold up o\tr 
their beads as they run, and so seem to l)e hoekoning with 
it — whence the name Calling Crah^i. 'I'his big claw is of 
gieat use in digging their hunows, which exttiul a buit or 
moic from the surface. 

Laud-crabs arc very abundant on tlie table-l.inds of 
Imli.a, especially in the Deccan. Some of these do not 
descend to the sea to deposit tlicir eggs, but sp.iwii in 
fresh water. In some species the young l.and-cvab jiasses 
Ihiuugli the typical nietamoipho.ses CnAn| within 
the egg, and is hatched in a fonii resembling its pareiit.s; 
in this case there is no necessity for the land-crab to 
resent to the water for the purpose of spawning. 

XiANDES, a department in the south-west of Frauci*, 
takes its name from the French wrord lundes^ by which the 
vast sandy plains that extend between the (lanmne aiiil 
the Aduur from the meridian of Creenw’ich to the Ray of 
Ri.''cay are designated. It formed jiait of the old pnwiiice 
c»f (lascogne, and is bounded N. by Gironde, E. by Garouue 
and Ger.s, S. by Rosses Pyrdneies, and W. by the Ray of 
Riseuy. Its greatest length from oast to west is 72 miles, 
and from north to south G6 miles. The area is 359I> 
square miles. The population in IH82 w.as 301,343, 
'I'lie department is the most thinly populated and also the 
must sterile in France. 

Aipect^ Soil^ tfc , — The lower .slopes of tin* Pyrenees 
enter the south and south-east «»f the dcptirtmeiit, furrowed 
by many braw'liug rivers, and subsiding into rich plains 


that extend al<»ng tb.e left bank of the Midouzc ami the 
Adonr, wbieli riveis foim the gei)'*ial southern bound.iiy 
of the Landes. To the northward of the.se rivers, the .sur- 
face of the ground i'' com leil with a loose ashen-gray sanil. 
overgrown hurc and then* with heath and furze or covered 
with pine w'oods. Numcroiu florks of wretched half- 
starved sheep wander over thi^ (h sert waste, tended by 
shepherds who walk on high stilt.«> to en.ablc them to p.a.ss 
dry-footed over the marshes that or^ nr in all directions. 

( lothed in sheepskins, perclied (^n his lofty stilts, and 
hc.ited on a high staff with a fl.it bioad eu<l, tin; .sheplHr«l 
<»f the Lamles watrhiiig liis .sh«‘« p and knitting wuolli'n 
.stockings, hU constant occupation, pre^mts in the stranger 
an extraonliiiary appearanei*. Nrjt only tin* pherds, 
blit the cliareoal-burners Jimi .almost all the sf.iiity 
latioiiof the Landes, aie .accustomed to the u*-** of ‘stilt-., ou 
vvbich they walk with a^tonidjing rapidity. Ihe l.nmae 
habitations are (d the rmlest description, little '‘iip- ri' r t * 
the blits and wigwams of .s.av.age tribes, but tlu* inbabii.i'.t > 
jire good-mitiired .and hospitable. Maize ami barley an- 
grown in favoiiiablc situations in this district; but tie- 
most impoitant jirodiicc of the Lande*, are the pine forest 
wbieh fJA'Cr nearly one-fonrth of the surfaie, and whieli. 
Ixsido.'t the value of the limber and the great qii.antity oi 
rosin the trees are made to yield by tapping, arc fuuml to 
pre''ent a most effectual banier to tlic .‘‘amlbills or dunt.’t 
ahnig the west e(.;i't te.it formerly rolled into the inti-rioi 
nmb-r theinllnei.ee of thovvf sii rn wnuU. ami overwhelmed 
the villages and nop'' » \p(»scd tii tlieir ionr‘'e. fho ‘•nr- 
f.iee of the Liindi"* i.s i.itln-r elev.iti d. a> i*' j)r>v>ii hy t!. * 
rijddity of tl.i* ii\^*r-slre.ims whii h How fnan tl.em t- - 
w.irds the s(.iuh, wn^t, and mith-west: IIjc 1 irpeat m 
these is the L»yie, which How*, noitli-west into the Rnv 
Areaehon. 'Ihe « Id' f rivns id tlie dep.iitmeiit are tie 
Aihh k. wliiili jeceiiis nnm* k ns feeders from t]*e l*\rc!.f • ^ 
on the left hink, ;ii:d it' prmiptl ti.hut.iiy f' ^m ll.- rij! i 
baiik. the Midouzc. 

.-\long the sca-eoaM ..f tie departn * i.t. widen ext- '.'.i, 
north .and south .ah"ut mill*', a inaiked fe.iture • f t!. • 
lounlry is the sand-hill’*, whh h h.ive a width .■** 

to West of .') miles; tlair 1 eight i.mgcs from i*J“ !<• 17'‘ 
feet; tiny sloj..- t'.waids tl.e se.i at .in .ingle of 2.’> . t - 
wards the l.‘.ml at .an angle of ’»«» . 'I he fmm of t’--' 
m.isses of sand is i .-i.;inr,.il)y virvirg; sometimes th*‘\^ i •• 
ajrangi'd in n :nl ir el..ii:is. .if olheis tlay jii'scnt a ^ ■ 
suiface; and rot r.nfrt qm ntly tliey .issnine the fti:;! 
i-d.iled heaps, the .•j;'’nings b- tween them being eail. .i 
The rate of .nlv.anco of these novmg simK wi- 
s.iid to he H.’> feet yi .irly. Inside of tin -e js .i su,-e, .>*. ...ji 
of lagoons the laigisf i f wlmh is .ibotit i mill s 

in length ; tliese likewise ofli n I’hange in b.im, according 
to the motion of the surrounding s-imls. About th ity 
ve.ars ago efforts were eommenced to fix these s.iuds hv 
planting enmmeus quantities of sia-pines, imt.l tliere ai" 
now hundreds of thousands <if aeios of foicst ti«*es, which not 
oiilv effectu.ally retanl tlie adv:meing .samN, hut yield rosin 
ami timber of gieat value, wliile tlic hinds behind are pio- 
teeted firm the .sea gales. M’heie tliiity years ago a low 
thous.and poia* and unhealthy shi pherds were w.ilking about 
on stilts to rai''** themselves above llie unwholesome llats. 
wateliiiig their til l hs foi liing i n tin; .s«Mnt lierb.ige found 
here .and tlieie. .iie now villages with sawmills, vvood-w. rk- 
img factories, charcoal kilns, turpentine distillcrio.s and fov 
more than 7U miles are seen these vast forests inters])ersed 
with fertile agrieiiltuial lands, where f.irmer.s and foie.stei-. 
by the thoii'^.inds are finding ;i healthy ami prospeious 
existence. 

I^rodiict.*.- riie department rontains 2.2l)l,-l30 :\ei. *•. 
The products, most of which are raised in the territory i.f 
Clialosse. as the country south of the Adour is c.alled. ii * 
wheat, maize, millet, liemp, flax, madder, s.affron. i!Ce 
About lO.OOO.OOO g.allons of wine .arc produced ann- I’ly, 
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<'f wljich ncaily a tli'ul p>os to supply the liomo consump- | 
tion ; tlie ivst exported, or dii>tilled and sold as Armacjnac 
brandy. AImoiul>, plums, and fruits of all kinds are 
nlnindant and excellent. Cattle are of inferior breed, ill- 
fed, and give milk of the poorest quality; the lu>rses are 
small: sheep aie numerous, but their wool is the worst 
p«-ssil)le; jxoats, pigs, poultry, and bees aie numerous; 
gime and tish are plentiful. Besides the pine, wliieh 
grows most luxuriantly in the Landes, the forest timber 
i*«msiKts t»f oak, cork, chestnut, and beech. 

M incs of iron and bitumen arc woiked; mica, coal, 
marble, granite, lithographic stone, chalk, ochre, potters 
clay of superior quality, crucible cartb, &c., are found. 
IVat fuel is dug. Mineral springs arc numerous. The 
industrial produce is composed of coarse woollens, pottery, 
liipieiir’s, bar iron and ironware, rosin, pitch, tar, glass, 
paper, Icatlier, bramiy, beer, oil, «5ic. There is also :i eon- 
fcjderable trade in tmihcr. cliarooal, deals, linseed oil, fniits, 
wool, polk, »!C-c. The dcj»aitmcnt is ilividcd into the three 
aiToiiiii'srments, 3Ioiit-de-^Iai>5an, .St, Sever, and Dax. 
Tiir cl.ici town is Mont-de-Mai'-aii. 

JLANDLORD AND TENANT. The word tenant, 
in the more limited h gal sense, which is also the popular 
''cii-sc. is one who holds land under another, to whom he 
is hound to pay rent, and who is called his landlord. The 
rd bnd m*'ans not only land it^If, but aNo all things 
such ;is huildiijg^, 1 -•u^c^, wood'-, and water, Mhich are upon 
it. Any one uho ha-' .an ah'<dute estate in land, providetl 
h*- iH aN> in ]if>'*''C‘"it'n. may Id the land. Where the 
lotting take>ph(c by a contract between the partb-s the 
coutiai t is called a le,\se, the natuic of whiLh is explained 
gen* rally under Lkavi'. In iu''[»0(.i t'» their duration tcn- 
^ are «ii*'tiiijui'.h. d un heisig by suircrance, at will, 
f:. in year t-i yiar. or b r a term of year'-, A t« naney liy 
surb Miicc exi'-t" ^^!;cn a j.ei.on who, ha\irig olit.uncd pos- 
"’.on laufiilly, for a (.eitain time holds over after its ter- 
1 . .nation. In su«’h tenancies jnjs>c>si«iu may he resumed 
bs <hc landlord without .any lu-tice or demand of pos'-C'-^ion. 
A tenant' at Mill inifilie-' a b tting .and holding at the will 
the I« "or: in which ca-e the 1- '"ce is called a teii.ant at 
will, because he has 110 certain or "un* estate, .and may be 
]*!ii out of occuji.atitjn at any time by the will at the lessor. 
He has also at the same time the right t«» determine the 
ugrdir.eiit uith his haiiiilonl when he fdca'es, and may quit 
1 i’- tenancy b\ 'Imply expie-siiii: his dc'iic to terminate it. 
A tt nancy from year to \ear i' a temney for one yc.ir cer- 
tiin, and it is coiistiluted win le r r.e let'* hiiidsor tenements 
to a: oti.er without lirmting any certain time, a ten- 

a: ry i-, determinable only by a 'ix moiuhs' notice to quit. 

«-:icli iMti«.e mu't t\]/iieat the p**ii<.d of the ve.ar .at 
will* ]. the tenancy ronimeuf eii. 'I he hitter condition should 
always he b.orm* in miiiil, as it carries with it important 
cf n'* quence*;. Thu'. fci iu'taiiee. if a aily tcn.ancy com- 
menced at Miehaelma'. .md the holder wi-liod to terminate 
it at the end of tlw* first or any 'iib'-eqnent year, flie notiec 
mu't he 't:r\eJ on or hefi.i.; Liti\ Di\, rn-d if thi< date be 
allowed to pU'S the tenant may he (’•■mpelled by the land- 
lord t«* I.rdd ti.e JjoMse for aiiotiier yi-ar, as notiec cannot 
he given in any iiitermedi.tte qnait»r. The same law 
applies to the hunihrd who may wish to giie his tenant 
1 ' tier* to quit. Leas»^s whieh are L<r a sjiedfied term come 
t j ;•!! end by tin* i;ips.; of time, and then no notice to quit 
^ ' thef formality i-» requlreil. 

I I ev«-ry eU'c wl.eie tlif* relation <jf hnidloiil and tcn.ant 
e.'.i't-* eeft.'iin terms are inqdied in tJjc rehation itself, if tla-y 
iire i.ot modified by expiess agreement. The terms implied 
( n ti.e y.'nt of tlie l.mdlord are. that tin* tenant shall quietly 
Mijoytle prenl'^s without hindiaiire from the landlord ; 
on the ptrt of ti.e tenant, that he will pay rent, keep th** 
premise') in ppdr to a rertain extent, and use the land, 
■^e., in a piop. r :r. inner. 1 he rules of law* as to the re- 
pairs of preiiii'C') inay hi* determined by the terms of the 


lca.se, ami in nearly every case where a lease is granted for 
years the repairs are the snbjoct of express covenant. If 
they are not so determined they are sonicwliiit uncertain, 
and depend upon a variety of circumstances, and also upon 
the cti.stoms of different localities. In agricultural teiiun- 
cics the lease giuierally determines the mode in which the 
farm is to be treated, and, except where it expressly or 
implicitly excludes the operation of the custom of the 
country, the tenant is bound to conform to it. The custom 
I of the country mc.'ins the general practice employed in 
I iicigbbom ing farms of a similar description, with referenro 

■ to rotation of crops, keeping up fences, and other like 
; matters. It is .always implied that the tenant will use 

the land demised to liim in a hnsbaiulliko manner, and 
that he will not exhaust the s(»il by neglectful or improper 
tillage. 

No tenant, in the absence of an agreement to that etfcct, 
is bound to rebuild after accidental destruction of the pre> 
miscs by tire. But under a gcncr.al covenant to repair and 
leave repaired, the tenant is bound to rebuild, even in c.ise 
of destruction by fire. A tenant is also bound to p.ayreiit 
although the premi.ses occupied are destroyed by fire. lii 
such a case the landlord is still entitled to receive the rent due 
for use and occupation, and the full notice to quit a.s if tlie 
premises wen* standing and habitable, and the tenant lias 
no power to compel him to rebuild. But wliere the land- 
lord. h.as covcnantctl to keep the liou^o in good and tenant- 
able ri'pair. and it be burned down or otherwise destroyed, 
the tenant is entitled in equity to relief from rent so long 
as the prerni'cs remain nninh.abi table. Where no stipula- 
tion is made as to repairing the obligation rests with the 
icn.int, who is tl.'nfoic liable to do all that becomes 
necessary. 

With respect to lixturi's only a very limited right of re- 
moval is enjoM**! by the tenant over those he has put np. 
A fixture is :i cliattel which is let into the soil or united 
to some other wliich is let in. fn respect to houses the 
tenant is generally entitled to ri‘inove sneh fixtures ns he has 
put up for orn.nncnt of premises or convenience of occupa- 
and wliielj can he removed witli little or no damage 
to the freeholil. .Soim* long lists have been drawn np of 
I articles which liave been judged to eoinc under tliese con- 
ditir-ns, ;iiid may he found in most legal woiks hearing 
upon tlie subject. A inoie o.xtended power of removal is 
L^ranti-d in respect of fixfurr-) ii'cd ffu* purp«)Scs of trade, 
most of w'hiclj may he taken otV by tlie tcii.int in the absence 
of any express stipulation to the contrary. By this lule a 
di'tinction is mrol** sometimes helwcen individuals with 
iT'pcct to similar thing'!, a iiurscrym.in being allowed 
fo remove Ids greenliouscs and small trees and slintbs, 
wliii'h a private i»crson would not be allowed to do. In all 
e.ise.s fixtures that are to he removed hIiouM he taken away 
prior to the detcnninalioii of the ten.ancy, as after quitting 
the jireiniM-s tlie power of re-entry cannot be demauded. 

■ A landloid who has given written consent to the toii,aiit 
, of ;i f.'um to erect any buildings and inacbincry and affix 

them to the freehold may elect to purchase the whole 
or any poitioii at ;i valuation wlieii the tenant le.avcs 
the faim. 

The tenant in oci-npation of the prcmi.se.s js, in llic first 
. instance, liahb* for all taxes and rates of every description 
due ill respect of the premises, and the party, therefore, 
! who i.-) anthori/.ed to collect them may procecil against the 
tenant in occupation to rccoviT them. It is generally a 
, in.'itter of agreement between the landlord .and t<*naiit that 
! the tenant shall jiay all rates and taxes. One tax, tlio ]n'o- 
, piTty t.ax, is specially excepted from this rule, as this must 
I he paid hy tlio landlord; and if the tenant pays it the 
I landlord must deduct it from the rent. Where there is no 
: agreement to the contrary the l.mdlord is iKmml also to repay 
the sewers-rate wlieii required to do so by tlm tenant. 
; Apart from agreement a rent charge, fixiMl under the Tithe 
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Commutation A^ts, in lieu of tithes, if paid by the tciiattt, ! 
may bo deducted from the rent. I 

A landlord is privileged above all creditors as to the way 
in which he recovers his rent, for, in addition to the power I 
of bringing an action, which he enjoys in common with the , 
rest, he has the much more efTectivo and summary right of ‘ 
riislraint. Thus, where a fixed rent has lK*en agreed upon, 
lias become due, and is neither paid nor tendered, the land- i 
loni, with certain exceptions, can seize growing crops, any 
kind of stock, goods, or chattels upon the premisfs, and if 
the rent remains unpaid he may sell Ihein. The most im- 
portant exceptions to this rule are those in favour of a trade 
and of the goods of lodgers who Ijave paid their rents. In 
favour of a trade the tools and utensils necessary for carry- 
ing it on, or in the case of a farm the horses neci'S‘'ary for | 
wtnking the ground, are not dihtrainahle if th<*ro is 
sufficient property of another kind, and the implements of ! 
trade in actual use in the hands of the tenant are exempt ! 
from seizure. Things delivered to a person exercising a 
trade by third p.arties in the way of trade — as, for instance, • 
.a watch repairs to a w.atchmakcr, <ir goods to a factor ; 
for sale— are exempt also, though sumo rather nice distinc- j 
tions ill rcl.atioii to this subject have been developed in j 
]>ractiee. Formerly the gofsis of lodgers were liable to I 
distress for the rent due to the superior landlord, but this j 
jiccnliarly unjust law was repealed hy I he o t 3,j Viet. c. 70, I 
and a lodger who h.as paid his rent to Ins own lamilord is i 
nr)W protected by statute. In ca^es where the tenant, after I 
the rent has become due, removes his goods to avoid dis- | 
Iraint the landlord has power to follow the goods thus j 
fraudulently removed, provided he can do so within thiity j 
d.ays, and take and seize them wherever found as a distress 
for the rent due, and certain cxcejitional poweis of seareh 
and entry are granted. But in order to justify tlje landloid 
111 seizing goods so removed the lemoval must have taken 
place it /hr the rent became due, and where the tenant le- 
moves his goods before the date upon which the rent is <]ne 
h.e may bo sued for the amount, but the landlord has iki 
special jirivilego. Where a tenant hecomes a bankrupt «)r 
has an exceiition put into his Iioufc the lainlbod has .i pic- 
ferential claim (protected hy Jiis riglit of di*-tiess, vvliich is 
not aflected) to one years rent, if so much is in aire.ir; 
hut if more than this is due he must prove imdcr bankruptcy 
<»r claim as .an ordinary creditor for tin* rcmaimlrr. Bent 
is demandablo and payable before sunset «iu the day *>n 
which it is reseiwed, but it caim«»t be di>tiaincd fur on the 
<lay on wliicli it is payable, t bough it may be after sunrise 
<11 the day following. 

Where a tenant, after giving tn* receiving notice to quit, 
o« iitiimes to occupy, he is liable to pay d«iuble rent or double 
value until the lamllord obtains possession. 

In Scotland the words l.andlurd and tenant bear tlie 
.'.ame meaning technically .as they do popularly in Kngland. 
'rh,at is to say, a tenant is one wlio under a cuiitract of 
le.ase, written or veibal. lioMs lands, houses, or other 
liercdimnients under the owner, t.r, the landloid, for a 
fixed term and a stipulated rent. No feudal right can he 
<•011 sti tilted in this manner. Thus those who in Kiiglaiid 
.‘in* termed lord .'ind tenant in copyhold <»r freehold, would 
ill the analogiuis Scotch tonuivs bo styled superior aiiil 
vassal. Leases are, however, heritable jiroperty — th.it is 
to say, they descend, unless otherwise conditioned, to lieii-'., 
not to executors. Verbal lea'^cs arc good only for one 
year; for a longer period they must lie constituteil by 
writing. Tacit reloc.ation may, however, take place botli 
ill vcrlwl and written le.ascs — that is to say, if due notice 
is not given on either side, the respective rights of lamiloid 
aiul teiiaiit will continue at the terniin.'itioii of the lea'*e 
for .anotln’r year. In ngrienltural leases of not mure than 
nineteen years the tenant liius no implied power to sublet 
or to assign. In urban tenements this power is implied, 
unless specially prohibited ; but the t<‘naut of ,a furnished 


house seems to have no power to assign or sublet. Formerly 
the landlord held a wcurity, known as the hypothec, over 
the crop and stocking of the farm, hy which ho could 
prevent their being hud boM of by other creditors until 
liis rent was paid or provided fur: and tliC landlord of an 
urban tenement had a siiuilar security over the household 
furniture, &c., brought into the liotise, over the utensiK 
and iiistruinents brought into avvfnk.vliop by the tenant, 
.‘iml over the goods for sale m rcdail sljup^. These .an* 
termed the inrerta ft Uinta. 'Ibis sfciuily <,r hyputliec 
still exists in urban tenements; but in the case of rural 
JenemcMits it vva'* tliouglit oppresMve, ai d was accovdieglv 
inodilied by the Hypothec Amendment A't, l?<i;7 (.‘pi ov .‘Jl 
Viet. c. 42), and practically aboliabed bv lla; Ilvjiotii»-c 
Abolition Act, IHSO (43 V'itt. c. 11). 

To prevent tacit relf^catiuii. above mentioned, aii<l t-i 
w.^rrant jii<licial removing or eviction, notice inii^'t b" givt-i: 
tin* tenant to n-movc at least f(>rly days before tlie term • 
wbieli the le.ise determines. The judicial proceedings cor 
iiected with a removal were foriniody very cumbrous. Tb'*;.' 
have now been much simplified by Id «Sb 17 Vie. c. s»». 
The time of the notice to quit maybe mo«]itied or di.-pen*'' i 
with by conditions in the lease, und in mban teiiemcntN I t 
for a period not exceeding four numtlis onc-third of tb it 
period is suflicieiit. riec.irious jiu-'sc-ssurs — tli.itis, pe-- 
sons squatting without any legal title — may be ej'cteil. Ity 
apj»licalion to the* sin »itT. witle-nt anv jireNiuns w lining. 
If a tenant allows hi" rent to fall into aiieir for two fu 1 
ve.irs, deserts po^sc •‘•'iiju. (»r neglects to ciiliiv.ile his f.ir’n 
at tlie several period", he is said to meur an ** irrit incy.” 
/.<’. a forfeitme. .uni may be ousted fn iii i.os«es‘‘loii fer tl'.e 
rema'nder of his le.-ise \ty tin* ap]iropiiaTe legal proeedure. 
Sub-tenants stand to the piiiuip.il tenant as an oidin.in 
leiiaut dui-s to lii.s l.indlurd; and, g* ner.diy spe.aking. in> 
tenant c.iii impeach the title of tin* l.iivllord uniler whom 
beholds. The above are the piimip.d characteristics « » 
the l.ivv of S»*utland in logard to l.unil a'd and tenant. In 
most other icspcct'i it ib>ev. not c^isenti.iUy diller from th i* 
<»f laighiiid. 'll.e Scottish 1 iw <.f bMsos will by found u.>*k- 
special! v referred to under the title Li \si . 

LANDMARK, any maik to lieslgnatc the bound irv ,..f 
land, or any < kvatevl olqecl that .serves .is a guide to i> .,i- 
g.atiun. Among tl.c eaily Asiatic's, r.gvptiaus. an.l .I-wh 
laijdiniiks weie in um* b-r distingiii>b.:ig tlie cu'-. 
diviMous of lands; and the <.mi*!..ilie l,;n.:niu‘* u-*. '. io 
Mos, “Cursed be he that rennneth his !ici.:l!b? nr’s ! iinj 
inaik,” is siitlieieiit to slmw the imj>"itinte in whiil: t' is,* 
niaiks were liekl. Among il,e Ibanius they s.enetu'n’s 
ii-ed b< imdaiits of .stones, w lieu* ligmis«f t.be g« »! |ei- 
iiiimis were iieclcih In the middle a_'es uis-.,.., wi-r** 
usu.illv placed to mark the iMiumlarics of hind, and somil- 
limes to indic.Ue the ehai.ieter of the soil. 

LAN'DON, LETITIA ELIZABETH (Mrs. Maeleau). 
an Kuglish poetess, known by the sigii.iture L. 1!. I... was 
bom ill llan.s Phue, t'lielsca. on the 1 Itli i f August. 

She beg.in very enily to vviite veises. ..nd Mr. .Terdan, the 
editor of the Ltfirtny /b . pui»lisliLd s,»me of her cii’u- 
sion.s ill his jomnah In her eigliteer.tli vear Miss Laiidon 
gave ti» the vvoild a volume of poctiy. vvliich included 
••'I’he Fate Ilf Ad«-laide," a n mantictale i,plcte with poetic 
taleiif. Immediately .afttiw.uiN sbo bei^m.iiithe Liftrtny 
tw'nifttc. a .sciie-^ of “ Poetic. il Sk* tclu s.” subscribed by her 
initials only. In iM’I app« an d ** The Improvisatiice," 
vvliieh met with a triiimpbant reci'ption. The 'rronl^a- 
donr," “Tlie (loldeii Violtt." “ The Venetian Bracelet." 
followed in due older, and maintained the writer's 
j*opul.irity. She also })nh]islied three novels — •* I'tbi 1 
t'huiebill,” “ Franc ise.i Cairara," and Ivom.ance and 
llealitv.” Fioin to lSii7 she edited “Fisher's Siiip 
P.iiok ■' with nmch credit. Her poems are charaeteii/ed l>y 
lomantio imagery and passionate sentiment, .and tinged 
with the BYruiiisin of the il.iy. In Juno, isSS, Mi.s.s 
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I^indoii w.is niarriod to George Maclean, Esq., governor of 
Gape feast Castle, where, having lived happily with her 
hushand for twelve months, she died on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1839, from an overdose of prussic acid, a medicament 
she was accustomed to take for the relief of neuralgic pains. 
In 1841 her friend, Mr. Lainan Blanchard, published her 
** Life and Literary Remains ** in two volumes. 

LAN'DOR, WAX.TER SAVAGE, a \ersatilc and 
gifted author, son of Walter Landor and Elizabeth Savage, 
was born on the 80th January, 1775, at Ipsley Court, 
Warwickshire. He was educated at llugbv and at Trinity 
(\'llfg»\ Oxford, and became an accomplished classieaj 
•'cholar. In 1795 he published in a small volume The 
Eoeins of Walter Savage Landor,” and in 1708 the staitely 
poem entitled “ Gebir,” wliich was re-issued with iinprove- 
iiunls and additions in 1808, and which procured for the 
then almost unknown autlior the w.irin friendship of Southey. 
In 18t'8, when the insurrection in Spain against the ruin 
vi the French broke out, Landor raised at his own expense 
a body of troops and served at their Itead for a sliort time 
:\'4 a ^olnntee^ in the Spanish army. In 1811 In* married 
Mi'S Julia Thuillier. and after a few years of unsettled 
w tiuleiiiig he took up Ids ahode at Florence in 1821, where 
he I ought an estate, upon which he continued to reside for 
the gualer part of liis life. In 1812 he had published 
mil uyiiK usly a tragedy, entitled ** Count Julian,” and now 
l.axiuj "i tiled down in a }..•rnlanent lesidcnce, he produced 
:n ip.i ck succession a iunnl>i r«if important w’orks. Of these 
tin- child are ‘‘Lhllia lleroica ” (l8‘>2'» ; “ Latin Poems*' 
Owo vol"., 1824''; “Imaginary C<m>ersations of Literary Men 
and >tatesmen'’( live vols.. 1824 -29)5 “ The Citation and Ex- 
aii’.matii-n of William Shakespeare ” (18.34); “ Peiieles and 
A'.j-.i'ia" (l8dd): “The Pont ino-roii and the Pcntalogia" 

< I "87 ■; iVem.daet Inscriptu ms "and “ IIellonics”(l847); 
"Lv't Finits <.f an Old Tree” (l8.jo); “Antony and 
(». Scenes f<ir the .Study *' (l8.>i»); Dry Sticks 

la-jttd” (1858); *• ILlleiiics Enlargi-d ” (18.>9); and 
“ Hi r-'ie Lulls, with additional Pixins” (18<'i.‘ih In addi- 
t * n to the works thus enumerated, he contiil-uted largely 
t * tl Jifumint-r .and to other newspapers and journals, 
}. -s '-hort and pithy articles on the topics of the d.ay being 
i.uariably sigiuil with his name. He died at Florence, 
J7:Ii September, l8t;i. 

ill his pii\.itc life I.;iiuhjr enjoyed the fiiendshipof some 
of the iiujsI tiiiiiunt .aniyng the writers of his time, se\eral 
f f who - 11 have expressed in eloquent terms their udinir,itH>ii 
I f h> fine learning and of the nobility aini generosity of his 
I. ituic. But he possessed also an iiritable and passionate 
o-Jioii. which involved him in niiincruus quarrels and 
( ./u:i*j\ci ‘‘ii s, and Mdly intcrfeiLd with his doinesfie h.ipjd- 
.4r cording to one of his latest biographers, ** He 
1 1 1 a genius L r the injudicious >irtm'*‘, and those which 
1 1 1 'wii against their possessor; " but at the s.aim- time, hew.as 
• f “a nature pas-ion.ate. niitear-hable, but witb.al noble, 

I ouiageous. lo\ ing-hearti d, beautiful, and wliob -ome to the 
}a art's core.” 

As an author /.aiuior is cJiiefU e^fedurd fi,v In’s prose 
’.'.riling'*, his poetry, with the exception of a few pieces of 
fr-t-rate quality, l>«*iiig nowhere near the first r.'ink. His 
pjf -0 writing.s have recei\ed high praise from many c»»m- 
P'.9;it literary critics, and his greatist work, the •‘Imagin- 
ary Conversation.-',” from its rare merits of matter and 
roanre r, will undoubtedly be preserved among the treasures 
of tie* English language. His works have never been in 
.in;, o n>e popular, however, and it is hardly likely that they 
e*er will V/e, for they imply tiie [M^.^isessioii of a large amount 
of scl.ohtrship on the part of the reader, and very much of 
the ih.irrn they pos8«'ss is derived from subtle reminders 
riuly to be perceived by men of culture and wide reading. 

The biography of Landor wa.s written by John Foster 
(1869 ; new edition, 1«71;, and a complete edition of his 
works, with a ineinoir. w.a.s published in 1876 (eight vols., 


' Loudon). (See also “ Walter Savage Lardor,” by Sidney 
Colvin, in “English Men of Letters,” l.*ondon, 1881; and 
. “ Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Ijindor,” 
arrangCMl and edited by Sidney Colvin, London, 1883). 

ZJkND-RAlL. See Corncuake. 

LAND'SEER, SIR BDWZN HENRY, RJk., thinl 
son of .John Landseer, A.R.A., a celebrated liiie-cngraver 
.and writer on art, was born in London, 7th March, 1802. 
While a child ho displayed an extraordinary aptitude for 
draw'iiig, and his taste was sedulously cultivated by hi.s 
father, who took him into the fields that he might study 
.and sketch living animals. At the age of ten lie was an 
admirable draughtsman; and at thirteen ho began to 
contribute to tlic annual exhibitions. In 1816 he was 
admitted a student at the Royal Academy, and under the 
advice of Haydoii he .studied diligently the Elgin Marbles, 
the uniinals kept at the Tower and Exeter Change, and 
made many dissections of difTerciit animals, including the 
body of a lion and those of some other denizens of the 
menageries. In 1818 an oil painting, exhibited at the 
Spring (Jardens Exhibition, entitled “Figliting Dogs getting 
Wind,*’ attracted general attention, and being purchased by 
Sir (leoige Beaumont it served to establish the reputation 
of the painter and to procure for him many commissions 
fur .'iiiiinal subjects. In 1826, ns soon as he was of the 
prescribeil age, he wa-4 elected A.ssoeiato of the Royal 
Academy, and in 18.‘>0 academician. For Ids eurlie^t 
woiks he Inid obtained but small prices, but after his 
first ,cucec-*ses he was able to cominuud large sums fur his 
paintings, and .vtill larger .amounts for the right of engrav- 
ing them. For over lialf a century he was a constant 
exhibitor at the Ihn.al .\cademy, and he maintained his 
popularity undin)ini<3hed to the end of his life. Among 
the mure celebrated of bis paintings are “ High Life and 
Lo%v Life ” (1831) ; •* Sir Walter Scott and his I)ogs”(l H;32); 
•* Harvest in the Highlands” and “ .Jack in Office ”(18.q;i); 
••Suspense” (1831); “The Highland Shepherd’s Cliief 
Monrn<*r*’ (1837); “Peace and War” and “The Stag at 
Bay" (1816). In 1850, after a visit to the Continent, ho 
produced “ A Dialogue at Waterloo,” and tlio saine year he 
received tlie hon^iur of knighthooil. In 18.51 appeared the 
pathetic deer subjects “Night and Morning,” for w’hicli a 
jury of experts awarded him the only large gold medal 
given to an Englisli painter at the Exposition Cniverselle, 
I’uris, 1855. Ill 1860 he exhihited •‘A Flooil in the 
Highlands,” .and in 1861 •‘Man Proposes, Cod DispoM-s,” 
and ‘‘ A Pijx-r and a Pair of Nutcrackers.” His last great 
' woik, “The Swannery Invaded by Sea- Eagles,” was pro- 
duceil in 1869. Hu died Ist October, 1873, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s, 

.As a [laiiitcr I^aiuisecr possessed an unrivalled mn.*4tery 
of the technicalities and the mechanism of his art, with a 
Licility and dexterity of hand such as few artists have ever 
attained to. In the zenith of his powers ho vvas knowni to 
paint complete, from the first outlining to the la.st touch 
! of the brush, and of the size of life, a ilog and birds, the 
head and body of a fallow deer, or a fox examining a trap, 
in nlxnit a couple of hours each, and a picture of rabbit.s, 

' which was exhibited at the British Institution, wa.s painted 
in thiee-ijuarters of an hour. A still more wonderful feat 
w.as that of drawing a horse's head with one hand and tho 
lioad of a stag with the other at tho same time. In the 
expression of animal character he certainly surpassed all 
his predr€C5.sors, and by linking it with some human sent!-* 
j ineiit, as in “ The Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner ” (a 
I picture regarded by many as his masterpiece), ho has 
' shown liow the incidents of animal life may become sus- 
ceptible of dramatic treatment and tho keenest expression 
of pathos or of humour. His powers os a sculptor are best 
attested by the well-known bronze lions of Nelson’s monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square. A memoir of I^Aiidseer, by F. 
Cr. Stephens, was published in 1880. 
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TiroMAS LAUpSEEii, tlip eMor hiot)ior of Dio abovo, a 
cdcbnitcd engraver, whose beautiful interpretations of liis 
brother's pietures served to make tljein fainous tbrough- 
<iut the world, was burn in 17bG, mid died 20tii Junn.ary, 
18 H 0 . 

CiiARi.KH Lant>skkr, tbo sceoiid liiotlicr, boHi in 1700, 
was also a painter of some ciniuenee, bis attention being 
ilevoted chiefly to historical subjects. He was un R.A., 
and Iield tlie oflice of keeper of tlie Koyal Academy from 
18 .tI to 1873. He died ‘22nd July, 1870. 

LAND’S BND, the ancient Huhrhim^ aUo called in 
former times The Promontnnf of Btood^ mnl Tea-rnn-lftA 
tli(! end of the earth ”), is a celebiated headland funning 


the w’csterii extremily Ixith of Cornwall and of Englainl, 
and boldly projecting it-»Muff stern front into the Atlantic. 
The terminal rocks ri^-e in a perpendicular precipice of 
GO feet of granite above a sea whicli isnever calm. About 
a mile to the vve^twanl lies the <langeious Longships Rock, 
which is GO feet ill heigljt and covered by a lighthouse 
.^0 feet from ba'-e to •‘Uinmit, in .70' 1' 4 t" N. lat.. 4 V 
4 W. Ion. by this f.nnons pnnnontory is Cape 

('ornwall, with Wliitesaiid Pay below it, memorable as the 
landing-place of King Stephen on his coining to Knghtnd. 
of King Jolin on his return from In-l iinl, ami of I'eikiii 
' Waibeek on liis fi nitlc^s enterprise ag.iin'.t tlie tlirone of 
I Henry VIT. It is liere that the Atlantic csible of 1^81 is 
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landeil. In 1870 the IVolf Rock Lighthouse, off Land's 
End, was completed, after occupying seven years, dmiiig 
which time 1730 hours ,70 minutes (less tlian thiity work- 
ing weeks) wen* .all that eonld he .spent upon the rock, 
LANDS'HUTp ;i pixtty town in Ibavaria, with 17,225 
inhabitant.s in 1881, is situ.ited on the Is.ar, 33 miles north- 
past of Municli, which is ln*rp eros'.eil by two luidges. 
Tbo principal portion of the town con.si.sts of two long, 
broad, and straight streets, connected by a mimber c>f 
narrower one.s. The bouses ar* well built of bik-k, and 
many of tlicm have gardens. The most remarkable build- 
ings are the palace, the liouse of the provincial .assembly, a 
hospital, and the jmrish cliurche.s, of which St. M.artin's 
is e<*lebriitcd for its beautiful stocjde, *1.70 feet iu height, 
cotmn.anding a m.aguiflcent view over nln 1 o^t the whole 
plain of Ihiv.ariiu^ On a mountain near the town is the 
aueient castle of Trausnitz, which was formerly a strong 
fortress and the residence of the duke.s of Rav.aria. In 
the year 1800 the l^niversity of Iiigolstadt wais transferred 


to Landshut, but in 182G it wa^. w moved to Munich. 
There arc, however. Mill a theological college, a gvm nasi um. 
a lycenm. and a sclu cd of surgery. There arc extensivi' 
biewerics and distilleibs in tlie town, .and m.mnfaelnres of 
woollen clullis, lio*.icrv. t'd>.ici'o. paju r, c.irds, and le.ither, 
with a tiadc in corn, cattle, .and wool. Lmdshut is in- 
closcvl hy ubl fortifications, and con''i’‘t'H of an old and a 
new tt'vvn, with a snbuih on an in the Isar. Na- 

poleon defeated thv? .•\u'>tnan*. luic. 21'*t Augu'*t, 1803. 

LANDSLIPS ail* masses vd e.avth and rock that some- 
times slide vlown the sides of steep hills .and mountains, or 
which fall .away from liigh elitls and c.-c.arpmeiits. In dis- 
tiicts where the conditions are fawuirable for landslips they 
are often »»f immense extent, and etVect a vaM anditunt of 
dev,a.st.ilion. The conditions moM favourable for birge land- 
slip.s aie that a friahlo and pervious bed of rock — tdllier hori- 
zont,il or slightly inclined oulwarvl — should be overlaid by 
Iiard eonipact strata, and rest upon an impervious bed of 
clay or unctuous rock. In such a case the pervious bed 
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becomes charged with water and the friable portions are 
wa^hed away, letting down the superincumbent compact 
.strata, which, when once set in motion, often move for a 
considerable di>tancc over the slippery surface of the 
uiuici lying impervious bed, and become split and broken 
in tlie passage. 

A m(*st remarkable instance of a landslip is that at 
Axiinnith on the coast of Dorsetshire. Here, beneath the 
cl alk. there is a loose sand, wliieli rests on impervious lias 
cl ly. 'I'liis sand, on being washed ont, lets down the 
cli.illv ; the broken masses so let down form what is called 
the ** uiidcr-cliff.” 1830 a remarkable phenomenon oe- 
cuircil here; a large tract of country literally itioveti away, 
«..iir\iug fields, roads, and houses with it. The rent left 
I'V this movement was about -1000 feet long by 210 wide 
.lud 150 deep. Around tlie I>le of AVight similar land- 
slips on a smaller scale are frequent. Instances are also to 
I e found inland in several places — as in Derby. shin' — 
Thniighont the British Jsle>. Aroiiiid the ha.saltio-topped 

i. slands of Mull, lSk\e, and adjoining lands conditions are 
l.iglily favourable for the occurrence of laml.slips as al.so 
.in mill the m-rth-ea.'-t coast of Irel.ind. In the latter ilis- 
tiii-t the pervious bed is the lliiieriiian greensand, which 

on lia& and is overlaid by chalk capped by lusalt. 

< of the most pnomiuent landslips on this coa>t —hut 
• f prc'hi.storic oieurieneo — is that A-hich forms the pic- 
tun ■^que priji-cth-n of Garron Point, County Antrim. 

Landslips are frequently pioduced liy the superticial de- 
j tsits becoming cliarged with water on the slopes of st«« p I 
i I ’s, and becoming softened they slip off the subjacent 
1 ck. In the city of Batli a landslip of this character has 
i itn in for several yeais. Tiie plieiioinen.i of mov- 

' : .£7'^ aio .iilii-d to thi.s. Larthqnakcs nlsu cause land- 

s. .ps, and often lar',:tly a^erax ate the amount of dexastation. 

ni landslips «'f historic intenst fiom tin ir destructive 
idects maybe mcntioiRil that xxlii».h occurred at Itossberg, 
in >witzeiland. in when the xxliole side «»f a huge 

luouhtain. composed uf highly inclined strata, slipped down 
i’lto tio* Valley of Gold.m, burxing four xillages, compris- 
1 g .h'lO buildings and -157 pxopb*. In ,m immense 

of material slipped into the Til.er, and daimned hack 
its xxaters to such an exti nt that the x iilage (d San Stejdiaiio 
XX .is i*o\fred to a d^pth of 5n feit. J his xxa* subsequently 
i< (.i limed bv a diaiiiagc-tumicl. 

LANDSTURM. ' See Lam.xx jam. 

LAND WEHR (Gcr. Utnil^ .ujd ii'thr, defeiaeq, the} 

j. d.tiiof Austria and Geimany. In Austria liny are a 
j.'nd of reserxe to each jegiimnt of the line, and drilled 
<..<e a xcar under the s.iuje eoloutl. In Gciniany the 
Cl 1 y consists of the youtli of the empire, fiom twenty 
I * txx« nty-tive xears uf .igc- ; cxeiy subject being obliged to 
eiio r into tin* military s»rxicc at that age. After three 
xc. It s' sen ice the .soldier < an proceed to lihs oxvn home, 

I '.t f"i four }• arsis liable to be called to join his 

jighiHut at excry emeigi-i.i y. At tl.e exj/natloii of .seven 
X'.os fioin the date of eniistuu nt, the iim n are drafted 

i. Ao the first cla-ss or levy of the larhixxihr. remaining in it 
until tl.iir thirty-.second >ear. In time of xxar they are 
liable to be called upon to seixe witli tlie regiment of the 
line of a cones f»ondirig mimb'-r; in fact they form the 
3o.,iTvt* of tliat regiment, xvIjojk reiiiforceinentH an* drawn. 

1 io:n th'*ir thirty-socciiid to their tliirty-ninth year the 

ii. Mi belong to the second levy, or Innfl^turm^ ami in war- 

t. r.'.e their duties, prior to 1875, xvere limited to garrison- 
ing the fortresst.s and to home-defence. 

Ihe new* organizathm of the French army, hoxvcver, as 
finally agri'«;il upon in 1875, wjis b.'».se<l upon most of the 
e.ssciitial f<-atuie.s J»f the Gerimiii military .s^.stem, the armee 
tfrritorinU corre.sponding to the landwchr of Gennany. 
Lvery Frenchman, with few exceptions, serve.s from the age 
of twenty to twenty-nine in th«; ngular army and reserve, 
is then drafted into the territuiial army until thirty-four, 


and from thirty -four to forty schts in ^lo ro.serve of tlie 
territorial army, which in many respects agrees with the 
“ landstiirm.” 

Tho Germ.aii government, was not slow to observe that if 
Germany meant to retain its proved superiority, a corre- 
sponding extension of tho natioinU defence must bo made, 
and accordingly tho I^andsturm Act of 1875 xvns p.as.scd, 
which provided that all able-bodied men between seventeen 
and forty-two years of age, not belonging to tho army of 
reserve, may be called in for activo sen’icc “should an 
enemy invade or threaten to invade the country." Tin* 
effect of this measure is to render the laiidsturm, which 
prcxiously only gaiTisoiied the fortresses, liable to bo .sent 
to rciiifurce tlie active army should it at all .appear that 
more than the ordinary landwchr will bo required fur tin'*; 
]Uirposc. .\n enormous addition xvas thus inado to tho 
available military force of Gkrmany. Russia aim scx’eral 
other continental n.ations, after tho w.ir of 1870-71, re- 
organized tlieir military forces, .and introduced many of tlie 
German principles of landwchr and landstimn. 

LANE, EDWARD WILLIAM, one of tlie greatest 
of modern (Irientali.sts, son of Dr. Theopliilns Lane, a 
]»rebend.arv of Herefonl, xvas horn in 181)1. Educatcil 
for the church, he ah.indom'il the design of taking ordei'4 
in favour t»f the study of engraving; but in 1825, in con- 
.seqnenee of xve.ik health, he paid a visit to Egypt, and 
this vi.«.it sened to lix Ids attention for the rcmaiiuler «>f 
his life to E.astern .study. Ho remained in Egypt for thiec 
xe.ai.>, and so ma'^tered tho l.angnago and the eu.stoms of 
the people that in his 1 Irieutal costume ho was able to pa.s.'x 
for a 'rnik, and in tins capacity explore the arcana of 
Egyptian life. On his letiiiii to England his notes on 
Egypt xx*ere shown to the Society for the Diffu.'*ion of Useful 
Kniiwlodge, and he was engaged to complete and prepare 
them f<»r publication. He accordingly paid a second visit 
to Egypt, which lasted a year and ft half, and on his return 
he coinpojied Ids “ Arcomit of the Planners and Customs 
of the ilodern Eg)j)tians,” one of the finest descriptions f.f 
an Eastern country ever written, which w’as published in 
183G. In 1838—10 ho issneil a translation of part of tho 
*• Arabian Nights," with a copiou.s (ommeiitary and a rna’-s 
of valuable notes, and in 18L*1 a voliiino of Selections 
from the Kur-aii." In 1812 he went again to Egypt, 
wliero ho spent seven years collecting materials for an 
Aiabic lexicon, and he devoted tlie remaining year's of his 
life to the digesting and preparing for publication tbo 
inatttr he obtained. Woiklng with a zeal anil persistence 
which would hear comparison with tho bc.st labours of the 
great German seholai.s, lie w.as able to issue live ]>aits 
of his woik during Ids lifetime, and to leave two mon* 
in M.S. which have since been publislitd. 'Ihe expense 
of this great xvoik was iMirno by the fourth Duke of 
NorthumlKiland, and though not fully completed, this 
lexicon !nu.st be reckoned among tho very first of tho 
woik.*) ot its kind. loiuo died .at Worthing, 10th August, 
187G. 

LANE-END is a market-town of England, in tho 
county of Stafford, bituated 152 miles from London, being 
threc-fourth.s of a mile from tho liongton station of tho 
North Stafford Railway. It i.s very near Hanley, and in- 
cluded in Iho parliamentary borough of Stoke-npon-'rrent, 
from which place it is distant about 3 mile.s to tho botith- 
ca.st. It 1ms a haiidsoinc church, large chapels and sehuols, 
a subscription library, spacious market-hall, and very 
extensive manufactures of porcelain and earthenware. 
The population of tho township of I^ngton and Luno-End 
in 1881 was 18,620. 

LAN'FRANC, a celebrated cce1esia.stic and theologian, 
thirty-fourth archbishop of Canterbury and first after tho 
Norman (kjnqucst, was born in tho year 1005 at l*avia, 
w'heri! his father xvas n uiagistrate. He studied rhelorio 
and law at Bologna, and after visiting many of the different 
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scuts of learning became a teacher of jurisprudence at Li» 
native town, lie afterwards estal)lished a successful school 
of law at Avranclics, but in 1042 lie entered the church, 
and hccatno a monk of the abbey of Bee. In 1045 he 
wtLs appointed prior, and liis fame as a teacher drew so 
inany scholars that the conventual buildings had to bo 
enlarged to nccoiniiiodate them. Amuiij' his pupils were 
many who afterwards became famous, the most celebrated 
being Anselm of Lucca, afterwards Pope Alexander II., and 
Anselm of Aosta, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In the controversy rc.specting the Kucharist, w'hieli arose 
in connection with a treatise of Berengarius of Tours upon 
the subject, Lanfranc took a prominent part, and finally 
issued a treatise of his own in op]>ositioii to the exposition 
of tlio doctrine given by Bercngiirius and in dt*fciic*c of the 
theory formulated by Radhertns. In lOiOM, having con- 
demned the marriage of William of Normandy with hi^ 
cousin M.atilda, he was ordtTcd t(» quit the diK'hy, but as 
be was setting out on his journey he encountered the dnko, 
and by some good-hiimourfd pleasantry turned his ang<*r 
into friendship. I' rom that time ho hceainc one of William's 
most trusted counsellors, and after (obtaining for him a papal 
dispensation legalizing his marriage, lie was appointed abbot 
of the newly established monastery of St. Stephen at Caen. 
Ill Hbi7 he was nominated to the archbishopric of Ifouen, 
but declined the ollice, and after tlie sueex'ssful invfision of 
England was rewanlcd by the Comjueror with the sec of 
Caulerbury. He ably seconded tlie woik of William in the 
bcttleiiieiit of the kingdom, and never rested until all the 
English [irelates and abbots were removed from ]>ower, an*i 
their plaees filled by foreigners pledged to.siipport the king. | 
In his own department ho secured to tlie sec more than its | 
un< ient primacy, ho rebuilt the catliedral. established tinner | 
discipline in the inonasterie.s, and ga\e great eneourageiniMit 
to learning. He also succeeded in reco\ering the estates t>f 
the .see of Canterbury, which had been eiieroaehed upon by 
the king's brother, Bi.shop Odo. William intrusti'd him 
greatly with the ailairs of the kingdom, and wrote to 
him from his deathbed, in Normandy, his last disposition 
ns to it and the coronation <»f his son. He equally enjoyd 
the fa\our of William Rufus, and the nioie odious tyranny 
of the latter did not begin until after the death of Laiifr.iiic. 
'which took place at Caiiterbiiry, in May, lU.si*. His col- 
lected works, which include some v.dualde and interesting 
h*tter.s, h.ive been se\er.il times publislud, the late.st edition 


usually eleven in the two 1 ines together. The three accented 
byllahlc.s must begin with the .same consonants. Thus — 

*‘I fl//ope iijo into AArouds — As I a .»/it'Cp were/* 

runs upon the consonant .«//. The following short extract is 
from the begiiniiug of tin* poem, tin* sjielling being modern- 
ized : — 

“ In a Hiiniiner season — When soft was the sun, 

I 1 shope nil* into shrouds — As I a sheep ueie, 

And on a May iiiorning— <in Malveiu-hill'k 
M« befel a forty — Of fadry inetluiii^ht. 

I was weary forwaiidcT»*d — .\nil went me to rtTt 
[ Under a broad hank — By a burn’s side; 

; And as 1 lay and leaned— And looked in the u.iter-., 

i J slninberfd in a sleeping— It s»i*yvefl uit:ny. 

I 'rheii ’gan I to nu*ten — A inar\ elloiis saevm. 

I That 1 w'as in a wilderness — Wist I never a hero. ’ 

* Chancer in these very days was writing his woulitui- 
‘‘ C.iiiterbnry Tales,” s.> full of fie>li jolly grace; ami jn^t a> 
till! courtly pot*t crowded his canvas with the well-lo-d.i 
j figures of the pilgrims so did this preacher in verse, this 
iiionthpiece of the hitter lot of tin* poor, biing into liis 
, dre.ini the tiadcrs of tlie \illages. the Mjlit.irie.s in the ea'.<s 
and dells, the “japer.s ami jiiiglcr-.*’ begg.irs and fiiiis, 
j l.ibonri rs and toiU*r.s at the plough like Liiii'self (in bis 
a.ssuined character) wlu^, 

“In .setting and S')wing— Swonken full bard.” 
(.s'?r/>/iI:#oi = toil.) Tn another thing, too, lie is like Chaucer: 

' w*e know* most of his jii*rsonal aspect fioni his ow'ii p.igC'S. 
l.e tells us how he ciiiiie lip to Loijflon as a priest in minor 
orders, and e.uncil a iiii-'er.ible pittance !»y chanting at 
funerals; ami bow he li;ited the li.iiighty W’ell-i*l;id f.dk <»f 
the great btre(*ts. uiul east in liis lot with the poor. II * 
was lield for .a m.idman, he bitterly say -s. The eiii'-ln I 
.and bruised common p'*ople are his subject ; he is tc . 
possessed with it for fancy or tiinile ; his work is not s> 

; mneh poetry as an .'ig-»nized cry in vei^e; and its late**r 
issue came the >ear b'*foie tlie p**.is.mt‘s revolt wliich wo 
know as he.ided b) W<it the Tyli r. N(.vi>itlich sh, aiiu.:ie 
wh«i feels fur the poor is favuiualtd this obi poem, i'l 
spile of its lengtliy par.i]»lir.isvs of Senptare. its enmbious 
.‘dlegory. its “ mi>rahtii*s ; ' it dashes witii a Luim eirm ^rn*'Ns 
from the heart t-f that gloomy in.in. who ii\ed d\t* (.e’.tnii 's 
since, str.iight into ont*’» heait now. .md erne walks ihe 
i Cliepe-side with tie* angry eleik tilled with a I'uriiii’g iml'g' 
■ natiuii like unto liis. 


being that of Dr. Giles (two vols. tSvo, 1^41). (.See also 
Ereeinan's “Norman Conquest,” Gieen’s “Short History," 
and lU'ok's “ I.ives of the .Archbishops of Caiitei bury.") 

LANG'LAND, WILLIAM, the poet of the people in 
tluj leigii of Edward UI., who, permeated with the saine 
ideas which aiiim.ated Wyelif, wiote his iinmortal poem 
of the. “ Vision of Tiers Tloughraan.” Hardly anytldng 
is known of liiin personally save an obscure note in 
tiflecnth-eeutnry writing on an early MS. of tlie j)oem, 
W'liieh says th.it Langlaml was born at Shipton in Oxford- 
shire, and was the son of a freeman <)f I.onl Ix* Spenser. 
Passages in this iioieworthy poem .show it to Ikj w'ritteii 
about I3t»0. But there are many variations in the MSS.. 
wdiich may he arranged into three distinct versions, all of 
which tend to prot o that the poet wiw at work upon his poem 
all hi.s life, and one copy certainly has .allimions to the 
aecesskm of Kicliard II. (1377). The poem is written 
in Allitkuatiox, never rhyming except by aeeident. 
We may givo a few lines from tho beginning, which run in 
terms htill quite iiitolligiblc : tim few obsolete expressions 
occurring Inking akope tne into shrouds^ shaped me into 
clothes, i.e. dres.sed ; shvvp, meaning bhepherd ; :» 

wonder ; Jortcandcred^ overtired W'ilh walking ; siccyrtv/. 
soiiiidi'd ; mcfren^ dream or bwmon. The metre depends 
not oil the nuinheruf syllables but of accents. In each pair 
of lines there are two in the Krst of the pair and one in the 
BOCond ; the uuinher of unaceentod syllables varies, hut i> 


The se:ueh itt* r liutli. which tin* •‘Ubi' Ct i»f the p«<! 'i, 

I is led by one I’k*!*. or Piter, a simple jduugh’ii.m. Ib*, 
with the directmss of one ahv.ixs hue To f.ice willi nginc. 
pri*:u*lii*s tJie absolute eqii.'ility of all nan in tiair niaii- 
houil : — 

** For in charnel .at church — l'hnrh**i be e^ il to kn.^w, 

Ur a knight irom a kn.i\c there— iiimw this in tJiy heart.” 

It is indeed eri/ (ditHcult'l to know a elmil from a knight 
in a charnel (^tomhk Not tli.it the iii'pii.d pbrngbiu.m 
desires the ea‘-e and idh-uess of the knight, but only f.air 
dealing without lyvnnny or cheating. Fur. .says lie. hunger 
is God’s tool tt> biing idlers to toil, and 

*• I w.avu vou. w.irkiuen -Win while ve inav. 

For hunger lutlierwiiiil — II i*.teth him t.iit.*’ 

AVith the dignity of labour we timl him .-idvocating tlht 
bi*tterne>.s of .1 good life befiue all the .’ibsohitions of tho 
church — a sliong touch of Wu hti-m. The pictures of the 
life of the people of Jiis day are iiiv.diiable. Here is the lot 
of the poor fanner .shown w ith the tidelity of a phoiogr.iph : — 

•• I li.avo no penny, ipiotli Tiers — Piillet.s for to buy, 

>ior iieilluT gersc nor grys — Hut two green cliecses, 

A few cunis and cro-am — And an onten cuke, 

And two loaves of beans and bran — Baked lor my children. 
1 have no eooked meat— by Christ— Collops for to make. 
Blit 1 have parsley and pof rets— And many cabbage pi 
And eko a cow ami a calf— .And a cart-inare. 

I’o draw aliehl my dung— AYhile the drought Listeth.'* 
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are p>^:s; 7)^)7'/v^-^ are leeks.) At Laiiimas-tide blood and treasure of England upon an attempt to recover 
(Ai]i;U'‘t) he Siiys liL* luipi's to get harvest, and then liuuger his lost continental provinces. John now saw, as he 
will feed glntti»nuu>l> and go to sleep. It was a matter of thought, his cluinco for overcoming this dogged national 
ei*iirse to be hun^rv till haixest. spirit which had grown up in the English clergy and foiled 

LAN'GOBARDS or laONGOBARDS. Sec his designs, lie coniniandcd the monks of Canterbury to 

»Ai«i»s. elect John de Grey, bishop of Norwich, as their Iiead, an 

LANG'PORT. a niaiket-tuwn of I'ngl.ind, in tlieeounty i election whieh would in due course make him archbishop, 
of Sonierstt, 153 J miles from London, stands at the jiine- They elected De tlrey, and he was enthroned as primate, 
tion of the Yeo and the Parrot, on the slope and at the lint they did not tell the king until later that they had al- 
foot of tlie hills which overlook the marshy llats adjacent ready elected their subpiior, Reginald. The latter appcali'd 
to those rivers. The principal street descends a consider- to Rome, and the priinatc-elect met him W'ith a counter 
able slope to the Parrot, over which is a liandMiine bridge of ‘ appeal. Innocent suininoned the monks tlieinselves to 
three arches. There are several other bridges or arcln-s, ; Koine, iimiulled both elections, and commanded them there 
either over arms of the liver, or designed to allow a pas^age I in his presence to elect Cardinal Langton. This they 

to the waters in the time of Hoods. The town is coniieeted | readily did; and tlie Pope's choice was an excellent one; 

by railway with Veo\il and the (iroat Western system. A ■ but the assumption was so arrogant and unwarranted lliat 
small suburb, lying west i.f the Parret, is called T.angtH‘rt i John lias for once our sympathies in his lively indignation 
West(*ver, to distinguish it from the principal part, Lang- | at the Pope's interference, and in his refusal to permit 
port Kastover. Tlie ehiircli is ancient, uith a fine western Lington to occupy liis see. The Pope threatened an inter- 
Tower. Hiii^h-Ei'i'-eopi Chureli. close at hand, i*i also re- | diet, and Jt»hn replied that he would banish the clergy in a 
markvible for its indile t« wer. Tlicrc are a neat guildhall ; mass. Tlie intenlict fell upon the land in 12()rt. All 

and graiimiar-scliool. The pojuil.ition (tf the p.lli^ll of ; worship but that in the convents, all saei aments but 

Lar.rpt rt K o-biMT in l^Sl was i b.iptism ceased, and even the dead lay imburied. .Tolm 

UkNGRES.a town in the French depaitmcnt of Haute j on Ids side was as good as his word; he c^mtiscated the 
Maine, w hieh takes its 11 line from the Lingones. an nneiont ' lands of the cbTgy who observed the iuterdiet, and Wfd- 
Ciltic tril-o w'hosc capital it was. is situated at a distance j ernned tluise who harmed or even killed tliem as his friends. 
<-f ls»; miles s«>uth-ea>t fii oi P.iris. and in If'Sl liad i'll? , lefusing lt> punish them. In 1210 the Pope p.assed t«> the 
iiihal'/Lant>. Ihe t( wn, built i'li tlie wateisbed between 1 furlliei sentence < f exeominiinieation, and the few elei -jy 
ti.e Mfiliterrancan .v i the Atlintic, oc« npics a higher site • who had hehl t<» John m»\v wavered. He crushed the Aidi- 
than aMv<>tlier tvc\n in France. ( xcept Hi lam,nii, being I.'>o0 j deac*»ii of Norwich uiiiler a cope of lead when the news of 
feet h'jli. It :-]r«tt\ well built, w stli wide streets, ami is . Ids disafiection became known, thinking thus to tiaiify 
<rr.a:ninrtd with fount dns and | nmnuadf Ihe most * others into loyalty. Those who coubl not ese.ape from the 
1 . ’r.iika^-l.‘ '•trm tun s :ir«* tl.e t ath. dial, the town-hall, and kingdom feai»d to opp.iso the tyr.ant. Innocent was >till 
a Ionian trinnp!. il auli, wliich inak« > pait of tlie town ihdied. Tl.eiefore in 1212 be sent a legate to proclaim 
wall. 1 1 e gi» ar* st oiram^nt of the town i^ llie promenade j Jolin’s de|M»sition, snnimoned a crusade against him ns the 
laih'd l’.l\r. he-F<e*t.T.ne, wh.cli is i.jimed of all avenue of I enemy f*f ('liristeiidoin, and i»laced at its head the King of 
jiuigmlicent limus, lu-aily a nd!c in length, and terminates Fianee. Jolm eoiitemptiionsly received the legate and 
in <1 majestic ^aul^cd an*ad<‘, fiuiii the top of wliioli a; licaid his commuide.ition ; and as for the French king In* 
cf ’.oss.il fiMg :n hron/e eontinn.illy speut> a mass of w.iter , sent across a Heel wldeli efleelnally scaled Idm by eapliir- 
tl.at fied.s S. \ei.il h.iMiis and ji. t<. The town has been ing his \essels ami burning Dieppe. But .at this inemiciit 
cr limited int<' a foiti\-s. «,wii,g to its iiiijM.rtam-e in ii '• m-ws readied the king in his very triumph that the King 
military point of vi. w. as Kiimnandiiig the passage from j cd Seots. the PiiiUM* of Wales, and large niimlters of the 
the \alieyof the.'siom- n.t.i tli.ttof the .''elne. The eitailel haronage were conespe.nding with the King of Fianee nml 
was bniit Ijy Louis I'iiilipp**, and four d« tacle d forts wi-n* i the P«»pf ami pioinising aiil. For the time .Tfilin bdt b»* 
erected in '] lie (hi»f ijrinnfa<‘tnie of LaiigH s is . was be.iteii. and lie hastened to snhinit before the sf<*rm 

cntltiy: tli^reis als« ;i i ..n-idi laMe ti.ido in corn, fi.iur. | broke. His Mirremb r was as shameful in its grovidling 
Ha\, l.i inp. wo. ], vVc. 'i i;«* town. wl idi gi\e.s titb- i ab.as,.ment as his deliar.ee bad been insolent. He }ielde.l 
to .i h:-!jop, i.s (he s.-.it of tiil*nna]> of i’.i'i iiist;im*e and of I his crown to the legate, and received it hack at his hamL. 
conmaTC'*; it has two cec b'si.istii al sd.f„ds, .i eoIl< ge, ;i j I.aiigtoii n.iehi d Kiiglaml in July, and perfoi med his fiist 
schorl ;{ g<-4 inetrv, .n.d ihi'*- l.o-pitals. A gu-at iiuiiiinr | act as arehhishop by relieving tlm king of exeonniiniiieatiiiii. 

• I Roman anticjuitiis I.ave been fouml near Laiigu s. .John now de\elojiod the schemes of French comiui‘st, in order 

'] i.e Lingc-n* s are notiffd hy Cirsar as being utt.ached to to prosecute which he had submitted to tlie sliaitie (»f sub- 
the Ib>mans (•• De LJt-ilo fialli(o."i. 2fi, in;; tliey .after- mission. A crushing defeat of one of lii.s armies threw him 
w-ird-: became J'adtrfili. <r alii«-s of the Roman.s; and thdr hack on England batfled. Had he won instead of h^t at 
city is eharaet«'ri/ed b> Fioutinus .os n/mf* ntlsAuna flib. Bouvines we should have been withmit Magna Fartn. 
iv. <rip. .‘1). It .-utTered iinioerous disasters in the daik But nowr, .as soon as the news came over, Langton, standing 
agC'i. being taken ami burnt by Altila, and again d«*stroyod forward as the leader of tbe friends of Kiiglisli liberty, 
by tbe Vai.dals in 407. Ljuis ^TL annexed it to the suimnoiied tbe barons together to consider tlieir eoiidm t 
P'rench ciown. Diderot was a ii.it j\e ef Lnigies, wlieie be lowaid.s the king. Led by the patriotic arclibishop, they 
was born in 1712. agieed to extort some pledges of good government from the 

XaANG'TON, STEPHEN, an iliustiloms P'ltglhsh tyrant in his hour of distress ; and that the more willingly 
chnrcl.maii, was hoin .about the midille of the twelfth a.s John had let it be known that on bis return from France 

reijtury. 'Ih** place of his birth is unknown, but lie came all who had corresponded with llie Pope in tlio prcviou.s 

of a York.shiie family, ami had alre.idy been made a pre- lialf-Mnothered revolt should feel bis vengeance. 'I'liey 
beielirv (,{ York when he proceeded to Pari.s to study assembleil in St. Paul’s, and I^angton produced a copy of 
tl e-.i jy .IT..] pbilo-^ophy. In both .subjects he attained to the clmrterof Henry 1. which that king bad issueil on bis 

cM.'i.;. I'Toim iifc, and ulieii his friend and fellow- accession, and wherein bo promised to abuiidon tbe evil ways 

stnderit Lith.irio. m-phew of Clement II L, iHcame Pope of the Red King (wliich the tyranny of John bad closely 
Irinocer.t HI., he invited Langton to Rome ami made him imitated), following instead the aneient English laws of 
a cardinal, afterwanis the see of Canterbury became Edw'ard tbe Confessor. This cli.arter and those ancient 

vacant. 7 he l.iti* primate Iiail been foremost in joining laws the primate held forth as the basis of a definite agrec- 
the Earl Mare'chrd to prevent King Jolm squandering the rnent to rc.store the lost liberties of the country. Upon 
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frturfi it^bocamo nfooswiry to net, and llic barons I worn, two sr]iool-> f.f pl.ilMWjphfTs upon tbo orif^in of f'pff^h, 
nic-t Liin«;ton lIuMcfou* at St. Eilinmid’s I>my, under jm- j The one sehoid jiniiMud th;it nuiu, ha\injr tlie neee:.saiy 
tence of a pil^^rijn.i^re ; nn<i all .swore, on the lii;:h altar of j organs, invented .•'j.e* eli, find so berunie a thiiiKiii;; .soul by 
tlio abiKiy, t<» stand tiiily together and to protect the ! it.s help ; the other anime d tliaf man'.s mind i.s dm; tr> the 
eardinal aiclibishnp. At Cliihstinas they eaine in .arms to * ^dft of speecli, 'I'he fpie^tiuii m.iv be ron; 5 hly ]>ut, “Did 
the kin^, and lon^ and weniy ne^rttiat ions followed, %Giieh ! .•‘peeeh make tbfiiij.dit, oi tin make speeeb ? *’ The 

tlin false kin t; piotraeted till lie found he had no fiiends | answer i.s now seen to U'—hciUor, and also h<‘tk ; for 
beyoml his e<iurt. The hnrons had sei/ed Lfmdon and the two net ii ntually upon o»*e jimdlur. Sir William 
Exeter and Lincoln, and the “army of God find Imly , Hamilton Hist pointi d out tliat as in a luimel. tl.oiiLdi the 
cliureli,” as they styled thein.selvcs, was on the point of . hiiek nreh does not mpersedi; tiie exi a\.ili<jii, }et tlie 
inarehin;; against him. Men ran from him to his oppon^ ' exeavatloii must lem.iin indiim utary wnr it not for 
lilts until ho had not teii kni^^hts left hy his side. He tin* briek ureh; so with tbou;:lit. It m ly ami ean exjvt 
stood pi.ictie.illy alone. Once inoi'G he siihmitfed to (as in animals) without spoken laii^iia;r<\ Imt will. out .•-]•< ec h 
iieie*‘sity, and the Great Charter ('.Um/mi Corfu) was it never advaiiee.s t)e\onii the merest rudimeni^. 

.sifxned at Jtuiiiiunode, Wind.sor, on l.'illi .July, . J.an;rua;:e, tb«Mi, usiiii: the wtird as v.vnoii\iii>iii' its 

Hut .hdiii had in.ade himself a vassal of th(‘ Tope, and he mo.vt impoit.mt form — that oi fjiceth — (.iin^i-Ts <,f Mn.d 
had a I i^ht under feudal arr:in;;eineiits to the sii]>poil r>f Ills , siaimD. Any sounds an- a eompon* iit ])ait ff l.r.i;:u.i;,'«* 
lieLO* hull. He appealed to Imioeeiit, and the lljiiinbrs whieh piodiiee in the b' an r tlie eouiite] p.iit of that iin nt. 1 
wJiieh had lu-eii fuliniiiftted a<;aiiist .folin years befoie weie state of whidi these sounds aie the m.itiiial ami s( 
low' hulled against his b.'irons. Tim Tofie summouiMl ; siL'ii'*. liut lanyiia^e presents ^^nat varieties: and tl.oiiL'Ii 
Laiietoii to Home jiml .suspende«l him from hi^ fiimtion-.. ;i]l hmijme^es lia\e many soniul- in (omim;ii which an- uni- 
He aiMuiIlcd the Great Cliaiter. Hut things wore now- | \ei“.all\ sipiiHe.aiit and iiilelli;iible, tlie p-eate-t p ii t of tin 
altered. Deposing an arehliisliop who had been ilmist into ^ soumis composing .any p\en l.tm:uap- an* only iiit< llieiMu 
)iis see by a tyrannous kmp or fi kin^ wlio was hat« d by ' to tlio-^e who fioin lonu' «*x[ieriem‘e ba^e bemane fan: liar 
all Ids suhjeet<, had Iweii p< s-ibli* to limccent. It wa'.iuit * witli tlurn. This hut ^loe^ not ath ct the detinitiou «jf l.tn- 
po.ssihle to coeice the re.al n.'ition. H.s eiiises fi 11 nijlue«leil, j. uap*. Jf any two hom iii beinp can b\ vocal soiimls 
Lis excommunicatiyiis were disrepinh-d, ami tlu* ileif^v mutually ii>iiMy to » ;i< b other tlu ii di «.ins, lbou;:bts. ami 
went on as if notliinj;j Inwl bappemd. Ibey nut. and e«iiu eplums. thlH povs< s^m.m of a eiamnon p*Avi*r .md ciij» u 'ly 
de<ide«ltlmt as no ecclesiastical orteiiee b. id bi en oamriit ted ■ e«»nstitnte.'> t!,e jjf.s»e-‘joii of a common laiipia,:i\ Wl.* ii 
they wen* jtnijtiiftl in disobeiinirlniioeciit, for “ tlu* cniei jiij; ^ this power ami (ap.uit v are eoniiiiori to a l oii'-id' lable m.n. 
of secular mat tel s appcrtaiiicth lud ti> the rojic.” llioujh her of perMii^ li\’ai.r in a commun’ty. the exini^* of tlam 
l.aii.ijton was at Homo it was his brother who Inaded tl.e ‘ coii*«litut» ami mikes a i.atiiiial 1 iii;:iia'je, 
elu ical re\olt in London. Then c.ime the <i\ii war. the • A hinpiap*, lie ii. nnnt la Mewid.m the to! ility (jf tie 
liist Musi-s^es of .lolin, the 1. Hiding of the rieiuli, hi» ’ \o*:il soiiiuis l>\ whuli the mimheivof any j:i\en soUuty 
huiiied mar<*)i baek to meet tliem, Ids fever on the maicli, ■ coinrmuiieiie ti> one .in-ftlar tla ir id'a**. A^ .ieti<»ii or 
and liisde.itli. With a new kiiiij: then* was no oxens** for motion of the h<»d\ .lod i!" puts, .and the .ijijihiMtlitu (if the 

witliliohiin;^ Laii^toii fnan Ids duties, and lu* was allow itl b.Ardv ]>•);%» is to \.nii.us pin po^rs and i mjs iwl.ii-li consii- 
to n turn and lesmnc his sto in 1217 . His coinm.iiulii.^ tnte th** hini:iri.:e of Lr*stiiie). an* the siirii'- .u.d ' \pn .sv;oiis 

.antlioiity was s.id]y needed, and it is L:ie.itly due to h’ln id tie* s* ii' itioiis .u d nf tht w 11— -the i. suit, as it w.re. of 

lli.vt the disti:i<*te»l kinploiii soon letmiietl to oiil»l. In the nioMe,; ]io-.\i r within —so sp,,h, n laiiL'U \\hi. )i iv 
Septeinher he picsidetl m the coll Hell lu Id at l.oiuh n. wht i»* it^» It in its m.i:< i i.d • 1 ai u t* r lu thin j ni.*»e ti.aii a eorp- n ..1 

Mapia (':iita u.us solemnlN e<-uliiiiicd ami cnhni;»d. and . aet, is :n...:h, r n.o«li of i\pi'*-in^ tie* s,nue tl i Hi.: 

in he Clowned Heiiiy III. His ikisin^ v*ais wue 1 iiipiip* is .iKo the expi* n of our mtill itiul a.-.d 

oeenpu d ( Idelly with in* esK.inily tl.,. , J , .J, ,j iisLiiil: f.uull.-**; aini il» him is tlti'-'ie i.* * » .'•.nii ay 

with <*iel* si.istieal reftum**. In 122.'i ji** est.ihliv! e*i ll.e Mii'«ii,J‘.na!.e to l !.*> I iw s *»f tl ** hum in :nl'i*l. 
p'leal iwHi.Niitntioiial jnincipli*, tliat the ndies.sof wii.n: 4 s j .'spi.k*!! I ii..:ii.i.;<* i.iri do m-n' t! in the 1 i^irniL:'' <'f 
].u*‘ed<'.s a ^rant to the erown, by icfusiii^ to d*<iee ;i j:e>tmc, wi;. h can «nily e\pi*ss *:■ -liv. w.ll. pnj-fi-. . 
snbsuly (the baions bu-kinj; Ids a«-lioii) till llieei.aittr d* '‘ 11 : 11 . but •Mnm*t i \)»ri s-. m my t»f tla.-e th-.'u's w h;* li ••nly 
b.ul ln-eii eiihiiireil and apdii coiitii imil. His sei\ire> to exi-'t as coiu epliiiis of tie mm*!, or aie only im»des jti.d 
llin:li‘-li liberty ean seaH’ely be iwei -e*.timatod. He was furiiis in whnli tin* miiid, a*u'iiiii_' to its law**, vi* ws 
cm* *»f the uieate-t *if our p.iti'iot.s. He die*l at Shiuhm in j tirnii;s ami tl.e iilitioH'^ of tidings. I. ii);;uaj,e, tla itfoie 
?siissc\. !»tli .Inly, 122 s, He was ,1 h-.niied ami eminent I (sp.»k<n lani'uai;*’\ in .-uhhtii'n to its pow*r»»f cxpnssiiif' 
tiieoloLMc.'il wiitiT, but mo.st of his waitings arc lo^t. He. what ean I-’ e\])ie''‘‘ed by otluT (.oip.-u.d siL'n**. bas .i 

is said to li;i\i’ been the lirst to di\idc the Hible into pinihai powir of eou\eyiiii: in ni one pii"*.!! t» auothir 

eliaptcis. (See Hook's **Id>es of tlio Archhislu-ps of n«*litms a.s iom'ii\*’d by the mind, wliiii line 1:0 actnal 

C.uiterbury," rrc**m:iii's “History of the Norman Cou- I existence, or i an *e.i'i\ b-* nu ni.dU uean i\ed to esl-'t. The 

quest,” and l’eais*(u‘s “ History of Kurland.") | d« i:ree in whi* h lai:i:nii:e is ea]'iitle of di lii.: ti Is *l*-pi nds 

LANGUAGS is tlie nuams of ex]iussion of human j on the nn'iital cnitiN ati.n if tiie ]••-]■!*• who use it ; for 
thou;:lit, whethir by pstnie, hy wiilten sIl^iis or pietun s, • without si.ih «nlli\ation lamm ii** !•* rmt w iuiid for tlu* 
or by speech — the last beiiiji; intiiiilely the most ini|ioi taut, j expression of many notioiiH, .iial r.ii!i ss preeeded or ae- 
'J’lie ianouap' of wi itteii sipis or pictures, ami the lanpiiei* 1 compani**! liy 'lu-li mlliiation siu h put *•! lan.:;n.ip* can- 
of speeeli, me limited to mankind, tlie hiuj^uaire of p'stnie , not exist, 'll.e l.iiiLr'.i.ip’ of niitw iiatuiiis may be s*) 
is that wldeh eoniieets him with the rist of the anmi.il | pmir as t*i Min\e\ \ei_\ liille n."ie from one piis*»n to 
C'leation. j another llian e.in be e«'n\ewil b_' otlar (oipoieal sipis ; «»r 

Hut there is a diirerenco between tlie l;mpinp\ even the I :i >eiy f» w s*>nn*ls aiiil » onddu. .lions *d souiuls. aid* *1 by the 
lanpiap* of p'stuie, used by man and tb.at of tho brute.**, | i»tlu r ii.itiir.il si-.nis. iiny be sullleieiit for all the piirjsises of 
so \a.st as to jippenr to many to be radical. D.iiwin and .s*ii lal cxi-'teiicc. Hut e\en in the pooiest lanpiap s inanv 
others hii\e, l.owc\er, sneeessfully Inbouicd to show that General t*nms are n-qniied to cxpiiss the nu'aninu t»f .1 

the peslnres of tho lii*j;hcr aiduiala clearly show* reasonin'; spe.iker when tl.e objects nderred to are not present, ami 

powcis to .Some ilcpeo. The |xissession of tlie faculty if tlieri* is no l.uipiap* winch does not contain a considevabio 
fcpeeeh has raised m.an, in the greatest measure, to Ids number of absliaet terms, iiulieatini; not only tilings and 
picscnt mental supciiuiity over the brutes. Thcie arc, or I qualities which aic the object** uf a ^vm^uous intuilioii, but 
voi- viii. * 18 
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also those which are the objects of a non-sensnoiiR intiiition. 
Everv lani:u;ii;e lIm^t, to some extent, express the mode 
in >\liieh the mind conteniphites the relations of thini^s. 

Tlie matter, then, i)f which lanniijit^e consists is vocal 
sounds expressive of ideas: its form is the relation of those 
sounds to one .anotlier, which is express«'d (witliin eeitain 
limits') ehieliy by their .arrangement. In order fh.at the 
.several sounds may convey the same ine.Hiiin^, the same 
sounds must be usisl for the same purposes — that is, the 
meaning of any single sound must, paierally sp»'akin^, at 
Je;u.t for any eivcii epoch, be fixed. The arranpaiient of 
tlie vocal sounds must also be tolerably well lixed. in order 
that the same set of sounds m.ay con\ey the same meaning. 

Evi'ii in many of the simplest sentences, eoii-sistiii^ only 
of two or three words, every, or m aily I'very, lanj;nai;e has ;i 
definite order for expresslni^ on»* iiieanini; hy .siieli words 
and another oriler Ln- them wlien they are to express a 
ditlenait nie.niiu^. Sometimes the tlifl’erenec of meaniiu: 

m. iy be coii\»‘\ed by the peater or le-is stiess laid (MI a 

parliculir sound, or b\ some tlian::e in the intotuti>tn of 
v«*iee. wb.cli is in etreet a eh.iiiLre in the sounds, and theie- 
fue .ill tint is necesN,ny to milk a difiereiiee. This jvmer 
wl.nh .sjioken Iin£;iii4e povs,KS,-s it »ine advantaLxe 

ti\ei wiitti'ii lauiriuire, in the iis«* of which we .ire smni'time.s 
oMijtd to Use .siippli-ment.irv sipis or in.trk.s to express 
wl.it the \oiiv ran m» re .surely etVeet. 

If wo analyze the \Mcal .soiimls of a l.iuirnijro, we can 
sepaiate them into two elm f (hisses — suvnuls wbieb I'f 
tl.* mselves eonvey a notli.n. and in ly then fore be ealleil 
wifio'tn/. .sueh .is •• man,” ‘•horse.” “viituc,” ‘*\ke,** 
“c< m- “ w ilk ; ’’ .and s .unds wdiit li only .serve to connet t 
n »tlo',.»l Wolds aid to indicate the relltioil between ainl 
an o!i^ til* in, atnl ii’ ly tberrfore |m* called rt lotitnifif, sm h 
as •• from.’' •• to,” *• who,” •• wbi«*li.” Many (»f these rchi- 
t o”iI wor.N, ])*Th.i]js all ot tlein, may *ince have h*<n 
not:. * 11 . 11 ; ..ml th» ir ]ireci'** nu anim: .and v.ilu*-, in the ease 
I'f lan;:ua>es no Inni:* r s|n'ken, e.an only lie determined by 
ti-nlin: ti ein to tle-lr (uiiriii, or to sm h sotiree as we aie 
eoinyM-llni by w.int of *;ther e\Id*aiee t*j c<iiisiiler a.s tloir 
<.ri;;in ; but thi.s is u(j objceti**ii to *»ur stat* ineut *if what a 
I.inLma;;c consists as an actu.d plnamineiion. The actual 
incaninix of all th*’ w-«iids which conij>.»sc a hiir/ua^e imistU* 
d*-teimined by their actual ns**. '1 ii* ir former in* .inini; and 

tht'ir liistr.ry iiiiist he «l**t**i min*-«i hy a r**fenai*'e to the 
l.iniTTia^te as foinnily usr*i. th** e\id»*ne«' of wbii h use is the 
wiit!»n lanirn.ip*. 

Tiie vaiious III* lb s *if iee*ii(iin;: liiiunntre. or the repre- 
F*‘itt.ations of m.nks by tla aid >d which .''tmnds can he .at 
any time repro*iueeil e*pii\a!**nt in meaniiut t«> thus** hy 
whi*h the writ* r winild h.i\**o] ilh expr**-s.sl wbut he has 
cxpress4*d. hy si^^ns or marks on p.ipi r. or any other dnrahle 

.•*uhst.irice, make wli.at w** call irrithu/. It will he .siitbeieiit 
at prese nt to idiscrve, tls.it tin* mod** in which thesiiundsof 
.any piven hineua;;e .an* r* pn iit* *! inu-*t not be considered 
as net'cspurily iridi( a’iu^r am tiiin;: ji ii ticiil.ir in tlie 1 in’.;uajte 
i:s*lf. 

It is di;Ti» ult to i*ir,e. Iv** that any wonls ;it first were 

n. 'i** ih.aij in'iuosyllahie s.,mids: at hast, so f.ir hack ;is w'c 
i in trace any kn*/wn Iaiiena;:i*, Midi ?‘**' ms to he the only 
1 -ult. Hy thia it is lot ine.iiit to *-ny that a .syllable is (*iie 

B(jurid, hut that the inono.sy liable hoiiiuls here meant 
,ar** siieb as in their iiitc*:rity exprewd on* notion distinctly 
.Oi*i *n.Iy. that evc^ry pait of IIh* sound was a necessary 
: li t <^f tie* meAnin^. and that no part of the sound wail 
• ’ r.V'<l from th** union of aiiotluT sound with it. Tims 
t‘ • wl *ij**f,f a l.in^u'i;;** wonbi (-‘msi^t of vocal hotind.s, every 

'* <.f wlii*h had its distinct tin .luin;' in itsi-lf. Hut spoken 
1 ircjuai' • js f;i\*inrahli* to the a<'eliitination of Founds, and 
parti* li.'.y *,f tli*-s<* which coiiie iiit<i juxtapiisition in such 
I way a- 1*. r*M*]ily unite. '1 hus, to adopt for the pur|K>S 4 * 
of coui*-:;'* i,c/ tlie inui*- reiw' u-‘-il, the verb and its pro- 
noun, ll.'* void ' , 11 'fvoi/ :i p! ic»- 01 an object, and tli(*word 


expreasinj; sumo relation to that place, and other flimilnrly 
situated words, would rc,sp(*(;tivcly form combinations ; and 
thus would arise the phenomenon, w'liicli we observe in most 
laiicuat^es, of words reducible to various ek'ments, some of 
which ill their simpIcMt form are notional terms, and Hoine 
which, tAk(‘n by themselve.s, eonvey no ineaninf; at all, but 
hy virtue of their uiiitiii with the notional term modify mid 
(jualify It. 

If the liiiyjpiaj^o of a nation were committed to writimj 
ill a very early .state of its proRres.s, it smns prolxihle that 
the simple eltMnentary foniis would lie kept much more 
distinct th.an in laii"ii:i^(*s which havcf not been eommitted 
to wvitine except in a more maturo form. Thus the niiivs 
of the words would lie of the inonosyilahie class, and tlie 
.*idt»ptiou of distinct symbols for tho repn^sentation of (xich 
Sound woiilil seem .almost necessary. It must have been in 
the attempt to n'pve.seiit in wiitin" some of th« lun^uaees 
which had beiMi eultiv.ated hy longer use, and impr<>v**d by 
social and intellectual develo]iimMit, that the discovery of tin* 
nii.de of represcntini^ all the sounds of a laiu^ua;;* by :iii 
alphabet oiii:iiial* d. 

Some laiimeiorH, as the iJreck and the Latin, iiiul. !*:► a 
c«>nM«leiable extiiit, the German, expn's.s m.iny n*l.iti<*iis 
hetweiMi tlie vaiious notions contained in any set of wonis, 
j hy means of eert.iiii variations in the forms of the worls 
I themselves, nhieh vari.itioiis mainly occur in the terfuiiin- 
' ti*>ns of sueh wonls. 'I hus tht‘Wi'h«>le nieaniiu; intended ti> 
, he expressed by the words “ Homo hovem fn*it ” may Iw 
* indicated by any .•Trrancciiicnt of tlit*.se three woitU. Soim* 
j l.uiiiuaircs. of wlii« h tli*' K.ii;^li.sh in its present form is .in 
I exainpb*. h.ive litlb* p«>w’erof expressim; tiic relation of iib'.is 
, by any eh.iiije in the tiuiniiuitioiis of words; and aec**rd 
I inirly they i‘xprcss ni»tioiis hv one set of terms, ainl rcl.itioiis 
by anolh*-*r set of wi*rds, Sueh lan^iaj'i's are iv*rcsMiiily 
iiHTe limitc*! .is to the powtT of vuryinx th»* order of tlieii 
words than ian^uaces of the class above referred to. See 
Lnflkxion, 

That part of l.'ineu.a're which treats of sinelo words ami 
their vaiietio ‘if form i.s called KrvMoi.tMJY, ami is oim* 
of the divisions *»f ttuAMMAn. Ktvmolo«ry aNo eompie- 
hends the notii'ii ('f hi^toi ieally traeine the sucee^.-^ive foiiiH 
i whicii the words of a laneuarre have had, of .separatinf; them 
into their cleinent.iry jiarts, and then eompariii;' the wonN, 
tliUN rednceil to their ►impl**.'*t forms, with the eorrespi.nd- 
iiiiX w'orils and foims in l.im'iiaire.H known to he rchiteil, m 
in order to e.stnbli.sh tb*> r(*Iiitionsliip, that is, the iiltimat** 
identity (*r unity of words in tlie lAiiou.a;;«*F compared. 

’llial part of Ianpiai;e which treats of the ariaueement 
of the Words coMipKsin^ A sentence, and i»f the inodilicatioi..* 
ill form of tiTiiiinatioii to whieh sueh wonls are subjeete*! 
in conse(|uence of enteriiijr into that eoinhinatioii which 
constitutes a pentenee, is /renerally eailtd Sviitax. As 
etymolop'’y Iiiih it.s general principles, so Iia.s syntax ; hut 
each lan^ua^e ha.s also il.s pi*oper Mvritax. 

Within the present century, tlie study of etytiHilopy ban 
Iiccii pursued (*11 sound principles and with e<*rre.*) pond i 11*4 
sueecs.s; ami the various and apparently enpricious sounds 
of language have U'cn hIiowii to lx; j^.iverned hy law-., 
within limits fh strict and invariable as those to wideh 
matter in j<;enfrAl is subjected. 'I'liis improvement h:i.s 
been owine in a nieat measure to the comparison of many 
lan^^naees with each other U* phih>lo;ry iu- 
Ftead of coutinin^ the Held of observation to one or at tlx* 
most two or three tongues. Nothing li.as perliaps eon- 
tributeil to this improvement more than the study of the 
•Sanskrit, a language wliieli hears .so striking a resemblane**, 
lioth in its more important words ami in its graiiimHti(‘al 
foriii.s, to the I.;itiii and tireck, the Teutonic and Slavonic 
hiiiguage.M, n.s irresistibly to lead to the conclusion tliiii all 
iiiiLst have lieeii derived from a common source. 'I’liegre.-it 
similarity of all thesi; hiiigiiages, and their eonlra.st to the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and other Semitic lungiies, lias led to tl e 
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use of the term tf affinity of lanpuapoa/' by wliicli is moant 
tlint nil those lnnj?nn^];ft8 wbicli employ tlio same bouiiiIh to 
express the most simple ideas, and adopt the same mode of 
fCramnmtieal inflexion, must originally liavo IsHm one and 
the same lan^^iaf^, or derived from some jirimal lanpiia;;e. 
We do n<»t regard English as derived from (ireek, and Gn ek 
from Sanskrit) but the whole three as corning from a primal 
Aryan source, Sanskrit retaining most of the original 
ehameteristii’s, Greek being more worn, and English very 
much more worn still, so that the affinity is often liard to 
traec. Many English words, sueh as iunpert^ ctvrpftraie^ 
cnmmuHicnff>^ dHrimfintj arc doubtless deriviHl directly 
from the I^tin; while otliers, sucli as a»tronnmif^ yen- 
fP'ophy^ yentof/f/^ have been b<irrowed dirc'ctly from the 
tireck, or manufactui'ed according to settled analogii'S ; 
but sucli words as know^ tick, breaks yoke, siV, and numer- 
ous others, arc common to the Kngli.sh, Sanskrit, Latin, 
<lreok,and Slavonic tongues; and it miglit be said, with as 
iiiucli trutli, that tlio Sanskrit jiid, or tlie (Jreek ytytidakii, 
arc derived from the Engli.’^h kuow^ as that the English 
word comes fiom the Latin. 

'Fhc origin of language for the i-acc lias hccri gncs<.cd at 
above; the origin in the individual needs no grossing, for ' 
it oecnra daily under our eyes. We tlius observe* the 
startling fact that a language is learne<l entii’ely afr*esb by 
every itirlivwlnal. IVobably a Hottentot baby will have a 
throat hereditarily adapted to express those peculiar, and 

ns distasteful, clicks and snorts Mbicli remlor that 
tongue the despair of inissionai'ies, while an Italian baby 
would rnot'o readily bo inclined to pour out the sweet melody 
of ]»urc Tusciiii; but, these vague tendencies apart, there 
is no snclr thing as an bcroditaiy l.mguage. Shut a ebibl 
in a cellar and it would rtever learn to talk — tbeiv liaxe 
been sueh cases recorded. Leave an English infant in a 
I'lench family and it grows up a thorougli Erencbman, not 
knowing a word of English, if English has n(»t eoiue in its 
way. Eurther, the English of a farm lahonn-r is a very 
limited speerh, of about .‘lOU words, all told — the mer*e 
lough centre and core of a language sueh as that whdded 
by Macaulay or by (leoige Eli-d ; and this latter n in.iins 
to him, except after severe mental t<'il, a sealed spers-Ii. 
Again, tiie talk of the Vorkshirernan is ren* liaid ti) ninler- 
I'taiid for the Somersctshii email, from ]m euliaiities of pro- 
iinneiation whielr caeh sees clearly in the <»tlier, hut is 
ignorant that he liimself povsesses. Yet a .*soinei-setshiie 
ehild taken to Yorkshire will speak the northern, not the 
bontliein speech. 

'I he list of those who have had a knowledge of more 
than ten laiignages is a very slioi*t one. Mithradates, Pieo 
of Miiandola, donadah Alhamr, and Sir ^^illialll Jones are 
slated to have passed the limit of twent\ languages: the 
til St two twenty-two, and the last two twcnty-iaght. 
Muller, Niebuhr, Enlgeiice, Eresiiel, and perlia]>s Sir John 
Jlowi'ing, are iisiially set down as knowing twenty lan- 
piages. Eor Elihu llurritt mid O-'-ma de Koiiis their 
admirers elaim eightei-ii. Reiialidid, the eont ro vcrsialist, is 
said to have known sereiifeeii ; Professor Lee, sixtern ; and 
the attainments of the older lingni'-ts, us .\iiiis Moutanus, 
Martin del Rio, lire eonwrted Ihihhi Liheltas Cominetas, 
and the Admirable Eiiehtun, arc said to have ranged from 
lifteen to ten or twelve. 

'rhe romni*ks in thi.s work under the different letters of 
the nlphalH't, A, H, (.1, i<e., will show' in what inaniier the 
foi-ms of wonls in languages of the great Ai>an family 
bhould be compared. 

The science of ]:iDgTi.«ige Iiah been most ably pursued in 
(leiinaiiy, and also in Ei*anee. Englishmen were compara- 
tively laic in the field. The most rerant authoritative 
works on the subject in English ni'c. Marsh's “ f.e<*tnre.s on 
the English Ijingungo” (New York. 18t;0); I.atham’s 
“Elements of ('nnparnti\e IMiilolegy” (I ondoii, 
“Outlines of Philology” (1878); Professor Ma.\ Muller’s 


“Lectures on the Science of I^Aiignage” (I,ondon, 18d4). 
The researches of the latter genth*man havr* contributed 
iitore perhaps tlnin anything else to popiilar'ize the study 
of the seieiice in Great Pii-.taiii. Whitney’s “ Life ami 
Growth of I^anguage” (London, 1882) is a very clever 
gencTfil tr(*ati.se. I'ajiillon's “ Manual of (N>mparative 
Philology” is the Oxforrl treati-c M'laiendon Press Series, 
1877); Professor Sayce's work with the same title bears 
date 1874. 

ItAN'GUE D’OZL, XiEN'GUA lyoC. In Gaiil the 
popular Latin (quite a distiuet idiom fioin tlie classical 
Latin of Horace or t'icero) fell into tlie hamU of two rival 
races, one in the north and the other in the south. The 
word for 1 /eM (which in modern Erem-h is oui) was in the 
northern language oil and in the souilit ni l.uignagf or, 
w'hcncc the fii'.st w'as called la laur/ue d'oU (ti e twiigij»* 
of oil), and the second la Itnyua d^or (tlie tongi,'* i.f ft). 
The latter is preserved by name in the pr-o\ince of Laii- 
guedoe, and very largely exists }et in what we call 
lVoveii^*al and Gascon speech, the local iiliorns of sontlieiii 
Eraiicc. The ancient diviiling line waaild have roughly 
lain along from La Rochelle to Gi'cnohle. The h iigu i 
doc had a brilliant literature for two cenlni'ies; it was 
the tongue of the Trouhad»mrs. hut in 1272 L.ingn<’.loe be- 
came Ertijcli, and the great “ t(*ngiie of oc ’ sank to the 
le\el of a country speech hcfoic the claims of its strunger 
northcrir rival “ of o//." It wa^ more distinctively Latin 
than the l.ingne d’oil (the parent of modern Eieneli;, that 
is, nearer to Italian ami Sp.nii**li. riclnT. imTc meloijions. 
hut less crisp, \igorous, and fresh. Tlie Trouhudonrs of 
the south Uibtim'tly preeeded, and smed as imulels to tlie 
7'roureres of the north. A l.ii’ge quantity of ancient 
Provencal poetrv foitun.itelv remains to us. 

LAN'GUEDOC, an olii pi mince of Eranee, which now 
fonnstbedepaitinenlsof At hk, '1 Ai:v. Hku m f.t. L»^/^:Ill , 
Aiii>£riiK, and (iAUD, together witli the arromlissemcnts 
of Toulouse and \ illefianelie in H.vi ti- G muinm , Castel- 
tSirr.asiu in rAUN-j.i-ti viionxi , arnl Pu\ and Ys-lnge-mx 
in Hai rr Loini. Ei. tier the Roin.rns it forniei p.iit (f 
(Lrllia Nail>onen-'s. and on tlie di<*bue tluir power it 
had the name of piiin.ini.i. from its sM,-n hi-hoprics — 

, %iz. Toulouse. iJi'/ieis, NlMies. .Ngd**. .M.lgm lolilie, L'-dtie. 
and E/cs. d'he Emperor Hoiiiirius I'fde.i tin* t* n'.tt ry i f 
Eiiigiiedoe to the Goths, who held it for I'O.irly 2<n> jieAi'*. 
when they were driven oiit by the .^aiaei-iis. who ii: the.: 
turn w'cre exjielKd h\ Gli.ules M.utol. *I lie country thus 
I .subjected to the kings t»f Eram e was gmerinJ by feiida- 
i toi*y dukes .ai-d <*onnts till 127(1, wlieii, on the de.ith <-1 
the last Count id Toulouse, ii was nnitid to the irown 
of Ei'anre. 

I The name Languedoc h.as liei n tiMnsfoi*red t<' the country 
! from the name given to the l.inguage of tlie inh.ihitaiits. 

who Used tlie woid oc as .an affirmative, and were hence 
i said to speak the Ivuyun or Jatiyuc d'nr, as distingnislud 
i fiom the di.ih*et spoken north of the Loire, which 
expressed the affirmative by oil. [ .^ee LAN«.ri>: 

; The iiaiiu* iU'cittioiit, .soun limes applied to the country, is 
: Kiiil to be deiixed also from or. 

{ The ]iroMnce ex!«‘mled from the Rhone to the (i.ironne, 

1 the most western ])oint naeliing t!ie junction of the Tarn 
1 with the last-iiKiitioeed rixer. It w:is hounded N. by 
I Auvergne and Lyonnais, E. by Hanphine and Proxenee, 

I S. by Roussillon ami the ^iediterrancaii, and W. by 
I Gnrerino and Gascogne. It was formerly divided into 
! Haut I«anguedoc, Has Langiieiii>e, and Ctwennea, which 
' liad Toulouse, Montpellier, and Alaia for their capitals 
i lespectrvclv. 

X«AN'CfUID or XiANGUAGE, part of an oigan tlue> 
pipe. See OituAV. 

LANriD./E. See Siiiuki-s. 

LAN'NER (rnho \tnarius) is a Eai.con, inh.sbitin^ 
i Soulh-xxeslcrn Asia and South-oaslerii Europe. Ei>i‘iM i»y 
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tie I ;niiR*r w:is lii*M in biixli estoein for fiilcnnry, briii" iin- Most of llie sporios, liotli in tlio larviil Mid pc'rfect con-' 
pt'itiMl fnni Asia f»»r tliat purpose. It was usually flown dition, produce from tlie Blvin a waxy secretion, wliirli 
at kites, with wliieli it was better able to eope than its colhefs on the abdomen in white powdery patches, and 
smaller eoiii^eiier. the Pejep-ino raleon. It ditl'eis from fre4|uently forms ]irojcetin«' thick white threads. In the 
the rere^iiuo in the fact that nejther ap* nor mKultiiij; f^emis Fulfjora, and some other Reiiera, the front part of 


e rere^iiuo in the fact that nejther ap* nor mi>ultiii«; |:emis Fulfjora, and some other Reiiera, the front part of 
caii'cs any eliaiiiie in its charaoteristie maiks. 'llie male the head is produced into an irrej;uhir inflated process; 
is smaller than the female, and was called l.anneiet by the from which lantern ” the ])hosphorcscenee was said to 
falconer's. procee»l. Madame Meriaii, in her work on llie insects of 

LANS'DOWN£, an elevated pastoral district of En^- Surinam (Hist published in 1705), stated that the South 
laml, ill the county of Somciset, *J.J miles north-west of American species (Aw ///orn M/crii wr/a) emitted such a hril- 
liath. In the neighhouvhood there” aie many Diuidical liant lii^ht in tho dark that .she was able to read by the 
remain's. li;;ht of «»ne only. Other species of the same jienii.s were 

LANS'DOWNB, HENRV PETTY - FITZMAU- supposed to have ! ho same power ; and this has been distinct ly 


RICE, third Maiqnis of, an EiiltHsIi statesman, was In ni at 
lainsdowne Hi iise, Lumlon, in 17 mI He reeeixod his eaily 
education at Westminster Jsehool. and was sent 
for a pciiod to Edinbiiiirh, and placed iiinlcr 


asset ted (»f the (Miinese Lantern-fly (^FuUfnra t'amlelariu). 
Competent naturalists have since, from their own ob- 
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lie ll. Ill re''ij! t'd < !^’«*e, ll’id al^o tie leaderslnp / 

'•f til* H"!!"*' Ilf L' ni", wl.i'll In- l.ld ll'ld " IM • \ 

1 " n : but i.iii'iu'.d to hold ;i v«.it wiiloit *^Trrr 

in tlm A’fnbtii lahim't. an«l iOjalii iii tie 
l-i-t a-imlnntiat.on of L‘ ni I'ahm i ston. 

Hill 11^ 1.1s loui: politli.il e.imr the Manpi'a 

of L.n.'di ui.ee i!!- Istfllllv .0 !\ i •( at* d tl.ose Vuirms 
I'ej^nns t,f j.i.iuness .-.il r* him ulj. h j.e u\ed to cee 
timri'; i.ai.t. H«* was a lll'i j li j itioii of l.ti-iatun*. •‘i ienee, 
and .tit. 'ii.e y.i et Mo. n*. ,11 Tt' I .niitioii (I himj kindnes". 

• l-'i.e.tt* *1 to li’Il tl;e eol’.eted ' d.tloll of his Wulks. Loid 
Ln,"': u I.*- ‘I t li at Louoo.l. I 11 1 "t .lal.n.iiy. Helett 

a "{ ]» r. i •! li'a tj_\ -it.*! .>i,. of ti tlin "t i • l'« < t'o.)'* of 
I'.d "t.itl. il_\ 111 lie k.ll_'ii*.m. II t -1 lie li. i II umliil.'Mis he 
Jj t I ive li . n ],i ii:.*- inliii'ti.r mol I tl .in i in**, .iinl he is 
k;.*iun to 1 a\e r' frnfd.'i dni il ioiM *t. 

LANTERN, in .triliit*! tun-, is a 1 1 is. si fiimie made np 
ff wlndou.-., SI i:.< tiii.es .aii.ii ;iil iMm.i .a em i.l ir^ -umi*- ^ 
t.m. s an o’..il ii.ori* fn <j;i* i)‘u » .a j 'llMjoral sp.n f. so that 
it T'.avf.iliU lie i.kei.iil to .a lint* Mi. .^ik h .a stiuetnro 


rnl^«‘'ia hiternari'i — \Ving<i on one siile rerain‘i*il. 

sen.ition and from lie eiidrnee (if the n.ative.s, shown 
til it 1 either i f till SI* iiisrels p(,wvi*ssc*d .inv hiiiiino.sitx ; an I 
the pi siiive .statements of Mad iMic Meriaii, after h:i\ iiiL^ 
for lo'i^ exeili-il i-oii'-i.ifi.ilili* ei»nlio\ei-sy anion;; ^oolo;;ists, 
aie now lin.dly disei edited. 

I he (in-. it Lantfin-tly (Ftth/ora hifcrnnriti) is iie;ii|y 
.*{ iiielii*'. Ion;:, and its oiitspre.id uin^s im-asiiie 5 oi d 
inehes: tie lanti'in is maily an imh in lenelli. rie 
;.oijri.il coll 111 r i.s xellouish-hrow'ii. E.ieli hind wiii'j; lias mi 
its outer ni:ir;:in a I.ir;:e orani;e ‘‘e\e” im lusini; a hlnisli 
patch. dhe (’hinesc Lanteiii-fly (Fuft/arii nnuUlnnn), 
fiLU lit in tlie I’l.ile IlhMir'i i.K.\, is .a well-known form; 
fiw ra-i-.s of inserts reacli iliiiHin fiom (Miina in whieli it 


t.tlx in.ui’s ,a do’ne and "Ims 1 .d.t to its \.ist ijiins, as does imt form a pait. It ha.s a n-d body, with the fme 
in .*^t. r...:!'', or it n.-.iy ri-e fiom a towt-r. or fn-m a laii:**- j win;.'s ;;ieen with xellmv sfiotH, and the hind win;;.s oi iii.:e 
sj .RC ns .it Kly. rr fiom tie ii..d't of .-i timhend ro'if. a.s J x\ith Idai-k tifis. The waxy .secietion of anothiT (’liinisn 
in tie* I.I ndori (imidliall ; nm! in .my msii il sei vcs alxxays speeiis {Finfn limhuht) of this family is known in eom- 
T*j ^d\e to botfi tl »; iiiteiior jiimI esteiim* oj.i* of the most iin-rei* as ('hiiM’se wliite wax.’* 

• d>eU\c lini'i.in:; toud.i.s in tic i.in;;c of aHhittetui.il LANTERN-SHELL (Amitina) i.s a ^einis of mol- 
o .den. Inscs of the order L.vmki.mhu.vm'iiiata, formiii;; tho 

LANTERN, MAGIC, Sm* Mahk I.an ikun. t>pe of a family Anatinid.'P. 

LANTERN-FLY i.s the u.Jine ;:ixin to a .species of i la* .\natiiiiihe have usually a thin, brittle, ohlon;;, often 
iris'-its of the ^emis Fulirora, fiom tic beli» f, now dis- iiiequi\al\e kIicII, pi pin;; at the hinder extremity, with a 
< rf'JitnL of thi ir lomihosity. nacreous inteiior, .and paienilly a painular or Bpiiinlose 

Tl** ''*ri’is Fnl'/ora iM ti.e t} pe of the family Fulpnitlm, cxteiior. The hin;;e Is oh.seurely toothed, the cartim.d 

whirli is pi.e-i d in tlie fmlionler Homopi i- i:a, order teeth heiii;; rudimentary; the lipament is cxternRl, tbm, 
Hkmii*ii,p,a. Ill this family the short three- join ted and the cartila;;e i.s internal, jilaeed in a pit in each valve, 

anteiime arc* plated under the exes, and there are two ocelli and furnished with a peculiar Hhelly hin;;e-picee or ossicle, 

jnebCi.t. lie hii.d kgt* are u&u.illx fuimcd foi leaping, wliicli U placed bcfoic it, or aomctiiiica ao aa to co\ci llti 
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vvliolc of ilrt siii'^ne. The oiphonR arc Ion*; and more or 
less united, ttio inarfrins of tlic mantle arc united, and tlio 
arc Kinfjlc on eaeJi .side. This family includes several 
^eiierii with many fossil species, 

'I’lie typical lantern-shells (Anatina) have a vcnlricose, 
thill, and translucent shell, of an oblong form, f^apiii" and 
attenuated at the hinder extremity. The healc.s, wliieh arc 
directed baekwarks, arc fis.sured or slit externally, and are 
Mipporte<l internally by an oblitjiio plate. The cartil:i;rn 
jtit in this g(*nus is placed on a projcetiiif; spoon-shaj»i‘«l 
]Moeess, which is furnished in front with a transverse 
linear o.ssiclc. The external .surface of the t.alve.sis hi‘*pi«l 
or rou^jhened with ealeareons point.s. The "ills arc thick 
and deeply plaited. The opening for the h)ot is narrow, 
and the foot is very small and eoiiipiess<Ml. Numerous 
specifs have heen de.seribed fiom India, rhilipplm s, N» \v 
/e.'il.uid, and West Americiu 'lh« fo.ssil speeios are 
iiiimeious. 

Otlier genera of the f.amlly Analiiiida* .are 'rhian.i, 
I’liol.idomya (with Kin fos'^il sjn-cirs, an 1 only one laccntj 
J.\oiisia, Pandeia, v'ce. 

LANTERNS, FEAST OF. I his ph-tmesqno festival 
in < 'liina is s.aid to he due to ji ti.iditi<iii that .-i piince-s 
fi 11 into the water and would hav«* hri-n drowms] h.id iK*t 
l.er father and his friends run forward witli l.intt nis’ainl 
so liappily discovered lier. In eomiiieiiioration of thce\ent 
the <lignit.ary instituted this annual foliNul, whose altiac- 
tneness soon insured its popnlaiit\. 

LANTHANUM, a inel.al f.niiid in lantlianite, ass.)- 
el.iteil with diilimiiiiii and <‘erinni. It i> oht.niied by 
<leeoinposin!r tin* chloride with .sodium. It is a giav 
soft ]»ow tier. The atomic weiglit is dd-l ; smii1»o 1, I.;i. U 
f'onis two o\i.|es, protoxide (I.a.jO) and peiosid<* ( LaO). 
It is a rare nn't.d, of no <*oinmen i.il \.ilne. It is hcst 
sep.uateil fiom its .sidutions hy ox.ilate of aimnonia, whi<*h 
thiows it (hiuii :ls oxalate, and this on ignithin jieKls tlj«j 
pir>t<i\idc. 

LAOCOON (nr. / .ftt>hot‘n\ aecov<liu" t<» jrn i« nt 
filde, w.is tin* .son <jf Autt in*r, and a taiesi <,f Apoliu ,hn - 
ill" the 'J'lojan War, While oirojing, ni the exeui.se „f his 
olVic**, a Inillock to leinler Neptuin* ]iropiiious to the I u»- 
j ms. two em.rmons .seijieiits issm-d fumi the .s«*a. .ami h.i\- 
iii" tiist d<.,stjoyed Ids two .sf»ns, wli"m hr A.milv einh*.i- 
A«»uied ti> savi*. att.n ked l.iiocouii hiiiistlf, ;iinl, wiinlin^ 
t l.finsi i\ ('s round his body, ci ushed him to ile.ilh in tlnir 
lolds. 'J his dreiulfiil |niiii.slmient w.is inlli.-tod hy the 
•:odili*s"s Minerva for the pait L.iot'ooii had taken in rn- 
^ieuomiiig to dis-u.ule the Tiojuis from <lra""ing into 
'1‘ioy the fat.d Wtsuieii hoi se, wliieli tlie tJieeks h.ul eonse- 
Mal«*vl (»• Miiki-ixa. and within whose vast interioi a chosen 
f' W of (heir waiiiois were coiiei*:ded, W ho would descend 


Thi.i group Is justly eonsidcred, hy all eompetent judge.s, 
to he a mastei piece ni ait. Intense mental .sufliiing is 
portrayed in tlie coniitfiianees, while llic pliysic.al strength 
of all the three tigiiu*, is e\i(lcntly sinking under the 
irresistible jtow'er of the huge u |itileK wreatln-d around 
I heir exli.aiisted limbs. One ‘.nn, ui w'lmso siile a serpent 
h.as fixed liis deadly fangs, seen,, to IjC fainting; the other, 
not yet bitten, tiios (o disciigM”!* one foot fuan the ser- 
pent .s **iiihia»*e. 'lilt* hither, Lao« oon hinist If, is miglitv 
in his sntleriiig: every iimsidi* is in oxlicme .'i(ti(»n, and Ids 
h:mds and feet are roiivulsed with painful < n« r/y. Yet 
I there is nothing fi ightfni, di'-giisting. or (ontiai \ to beauty 
I in the eoiiiitenan<*c. 'I'he whole of this li-jnie «l;s.,l.os the 
I most intimate kiiowledgi* of aiiatoiny and of outw.mi form. 

I 1‘he \oiiths are of asm.ilhr ]>ropoi!ional st.iinla.d Ih.m tl.e 

■ f.ither --a liberty haially jnslitiahle, l>ul t..k* n 

with the vi«‘\v of lieightening the efb-et of tla* ]aiii' j<'I 
figure. The liglit aim of the figure of Laocoon .i 
re.storation, but the best ciiti<-s in.mitaiii tliat it sj.radd 
he bent haek hiliind the lie.ul ami nf)t Jjehl out. In addi- 
I tioii to pioofs fiorri ancient wiiters :jgainst the ].i* smt 
, eMijectmal pose, artists uige (h.it it iiuiki s tie* scipenls 

• .secjii like so much india-inhher. hy ncgh-cting tiie gicat 

• (onstiictivc force the |egi-nd el liuis for lh<‘!n. Tin; gioiip 
r»f I.ao(‘oon .and his .Soii.s is now* j»resenc<i in ilji.* inus* uiii 
i f tlie V.itiean at Ih iii'*. 

LAODAMEI'A. oil'* of the heroines of the (in . k m^th- 
ol'/gy, w hosi* stoiy W’oidswoith 1 ms s, ], ,'ted for tin snh.nt 
of a chaiming pieee. Mu* \m|i> ,,t rn t' sjl.u s. .eic i.f 
. the (iieek heioes ag.diist Tr-iv. wl.o, icgaiille-s of an oi.4i'ie 
, wliich t«/M — 

J “That the first Grerk who t-'iicl.ctl the ’1 r .j 1*1 -:r i. I 
I feh. uUl .In ’ 

. le.ij»t nshoi** fiom tl'.e ships, and nut 1.1s d‘.\th hy tl’e 
hands of Heclei. Ills wite. piaving .lud .-viirnmg, w.is 
n ward<d b\ a hi,» f \i'.it (-f thi‘ sh-uie id the hi lo — 

■ *• He sp iKe I.f Imn e. “iMi’h ] >\ o as svinT>? f. el 

I 111 W'li*. Ill ■* u liM f c Ill’s'* Is c'l". itilc iiinl p i:c ■* 

' r»ut win n L i«'d mil i i wi'u’d li\e»;,ihi uidth** "I ih.ti'* 
C'di'Ur lleil f’.oin its li.n u and >1 .• * .'j" •! .1 i.:. h 's loim. 
I pmi her I« h a‘*’.iig Hie I'.^u.’c it In . k..’. it**, a’ *1 

si, e feilN. 1 sell With it l'.l‘e l.i'Ul's. W il* 11 t!.' ^1,” li 
di’pirt w.is gP,, 11 ^ jJ.e f 1 ti.fiii u it.* r- ^ m # d ii* h i i II. .4*. s} .. 
, i», o^elc^ me hy en.-.t w.i> .,hoal li> a‘<«.'.p»ii\ h.oi 

ii.to the 1111"^ 11 WiuM. 

j towanl tlie n ilins tlia* !.• f . artl'.U il ly, 

I He rtii..ii_Mi tl.e ]. ml i iki s I ;s .,.1 ,.t \.av. 

i .\n(l I'll tiie I'.il.ii e ll '"I a iil* it * s tm se * lie 1 i> . * 

‘ LAODICE A* tl’.e n urn* of r.il .iiicicnt s in .\sii 

i Minor, of width tlie most woitiiv oi n-'lneis Lmmiaa.i 


hy night and ojien the g.itcs of the dtnnncil litytu lie ir 
Comrades. I 

An ernliuiii'g celehiity lia.s been gained for this .story j 
from its foimiiig the .snlijcct of one of the most reinaik.ihle j 
gnmps ill sculp! me which time has spaied to \v^. It 
lejn ('.scuts the agoiii/ctl hither and his itiuihful .sons, one 
oil each side of him. writhing .'ind expiring in tin* eompli- 
cateil fohls tif the .serpent.s, 'i'hc liguies are naked, the 
dia|)ery that is iiitiodmed being only used to snjipoit .uni 
fill nji the coniposiiitiii. 'I’liis snpoih woik of :nt origin- 
ally deeoraled tin* ll.iths of Titus, among the ruins of 
wliich il was found in the year l.iOtk 'I'he names of the 
K*ulp(ors who executed it an* iil.so recorded. 'I'hey aie 
Agesandros, Poly ddros, and A theiiodoros, natives of Ithodes. ' 
A .sketch of the Laoeooii i.s given in the IM.itcs of the ‘ 
aitiele Srri l•Tl!Ul'^ 

With respect to the date of tho work, l.essiug, whose 
work on tho Laocoon de.serves the attention of all wlio 
take an interest in the philosophy and eapahililie.s of art, 
t)elieve.s the seiilptor.s lived in tlio reign of Titu.s. If .so the ' 
puiity of design is must roiiuirk4ablti fur so late a woik. j 


Lm’ii’u ill Pin \gM, w hicli is mien 'ting .is hi ing the .•'ile 
of .me of the si \»n j.iiinitiii* l'lin''li.m ihnichis. It was 
sitii.ited on thel.ivus, a liiifUiai) <f the M i .iiid< r. I'Ji' imles 
K.t’s.K. of SioNiii.i. '1 lie sJlc of th's t**wn. .'noc i. ink- 
ing as the.scdiml in I’hi>>:ii. is now mnki-d c niy hy ti;o 
deserted ruins t,f pul.ii.* huildiius ; and hciue tin* iieigh- 
boiiiiiig h mdet, iid.al'iled oiiiy h\ a h w s.pad.d links, has 
p*eei\ed ihen.iiiieuf A.'/. eld i.ist!<*. '1 in* jem.iiii*5 

.ate veiy e\l« ii'-n i* ; and the wl>i>!e .snihiee w'llhin tlic w.iihs 
is stiewed with p» di st.ils and fi iguu ’.Us. indicating hy tluir 
si/e ami woikmaiiship tl.e tfimer liixiiiy .md magnifii*enee 
of file lily. ’1 he hugest nnii is thit of an tddong ainplii- 
tlie.itie, lulling an aic.i of Imiij .s.puuv feet. M.uiy of the 
.sells au* .sldl in tolerahle presenatiou, and at tlie wist 
eml is a \.mlted ]iassag«* ah.iut l-lO feet long, and designed 
ftu the luii.si's and ehaiiots eiiteiing the aieii.u A (.in-ek 
iiiseiiptioii i*n the mouldings .st.ites that it was c<’unp]eii n 
ill tlu* ivigu of the Empcior Ve.sjiasian after h'lx 

ing oeeiipied twche }»*ar.s in building. '1 here .are lem.mi.s 
;ilso of ail odeum, two theatres, and a fabiic which I'h'.ii.d'.er 
Mijipo.sod had been a senale-housL* and exchange, '1 
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F<ul in aiul about the city is banl, dry, and porous, boarinix 
many indicatii>ns of an iirniHuis oii^iii ; and laiodicca has at 
many »lirti rcnt times surtcn tl croatly from eartliqnakcs. 

kaodiiva, so called mnii the ^\ife of its foiUider, Antio- 
elms If., was Uiin; an inconsiderable place, iiolwitlistandiii!; 
the bencliceiice of iiiero, Zeno the philoMii^ier, and bis 
son l*oUino. After its surtiaings, ln)\ve\er, in a siej^c by 
Mitliridates, the lunnans stien»:llienod and cularL'ed it, so 
tl’.at at lensitli. about the Cliristian era, it became, next to 
Apamea Cibotos, tbe Largest city of IMirygia, and vied in 
ini|^ntania^ with tbe cities on the roast. Tliere can Im» 
little doubt that it was visited by St. Puiil in tlieeonrsc of 
Ids mis.sionary tour through Asia Minor, and pel haps the 
Chiisiian converts of Liiodicea, as well as those of (.\>los«ie 
and Uierapolis, both iieighl«)uring towns, were the results 
• •f tbe apostle's pn aclum;. In the Kpislle to the Colussians 
Ov. Id), mtaitioii i^ m.ole of an epistle to the Laodiceans ; 
and though som.e critn " have juaintaiin d that it is identical 
witli iliat to the Kphe'^ians, the more probahle etmjcetnre 
In that it ha< not come down to modern times. 'I'he per- 
stHtiiion wliit'h lagi’d in .\Nia Minor dining the latter part 
of tl.o lir^t cfutiiiy tentlcd ^omcwlsat ti> abate the zeal i»f 
the 1.,'iodiceaii Chii>'liaiKN, and lienee the it huke in the Ho- 
\»‘iition. It was the scene t>f ceelesi.iNtieal eouiunls in 
to settle the canon < f scripture, and in 47t>to condeiiiii 
ti e Kutudian-s. i»f the sub'c.pieiit bi-tory of this city 
f*»r seMral ceiituricN lilt It is known. It wa.s generally in 
a pr<''perous com! it i* n under tl.e h’onian einpemrs, ami 
w IS tloiirishing e\t!i in ll'.'O. wb«u Fre«lerie l5.\ib.arossa 
\ Nittd it on his wa\ to the tli'.nl Crus id**. Simu aftciwaids, 
l<w<\cr. it Was npnitidly att.ukid and ra\ag«'d hy the 
I’nik'*. ..'.'I t'i..il!N e.ene into their hinds in the beginning 
' f ti.e ftn.!t'-< nlh ein?nr\. since which it h.is lu*en a ineie 
niMi, “wiotih. «l and m'sciahle. ami po-.r, and naked” 
( lo V. iii. 1 I- ‘JlM. Lnntlii^n wl ! f.i'uti) must not be toii- 
1 mn hd witii L'iinU,»fiad Mart. SooI.aiakiv. 

LAOM EDON, the fatlnr of I'liain. in the (Jreek 
1- r< ic leg! nils, w.is th‘- tV lit d*T of Tion. The gods 
l’*'s. and .\p‘ I’o Wfp^ pnnisla d bn- lefiaetory eondml 
nga-nst Zens, h\ In ing smi to Lioniedoii as senants; and 
I loii.i d'*'!! s, T ilnni to woik to hr.ild a great eity for him. 
1 i.e gi ds stiptilatid foi* a lewaid. and when this was 
rtfti'ied alh/wetl the s, a to in vad** the land. Posoidou 
d*ni.iri*!id a >i ally s.n iltii of a \ ii gin, hi f«ii* lo* would 
tonni.ii.d the jliit.l toutin'. Ilernklos undertook fora 
nward ifcrtain iliilne hors, -s ) to gel this xu-i itiee aiiimlled; 
. 1 '!.! wl* II he too was triekf.l le in\aded 'InA-with six 
j s. took if, and kllletl Laoinedoii and all Ids sons sa\e 
O’ 1} Prism, wl i.m hi' left as king on his ih'jMrtnie home- 
waids aft»r his Miigi.mee. Piiaiti. as an aged moiiareli, 
rulfil 1 rov dining the f unous siege t/.Id liv llorm-r. 

LAON, .1 t'»wn of Fr inee. lapii.il of tia* depaitment of 
Aisi.i*. .sitnat«ii at a dist.iiae if t<7 iniiis rioith-east <•( 


I (hesar. Tn tho middle ngen it was disMngnishcd by itft 
industry and wi‘alth; its bishopric was one of the most 
luerativc in the kingdom; and the position and importance 
I of the town made it beregiu'ded as a kind of second cjipital. 

I It wa.s, however, fur more distinguished by tbe spirit which 
I animated its inhabitants, ami by their persevering efrorts 
to emancipate themselves from the feudal tyranny of their 
' bishops, and to establish a municipal government, and the 
I regular ndiiiinistration of justice under magistrates of their 
I own selection. They succeeded in establishing an iiidepeii> 
dent go\ eminent so early as the year 1110; and maintained 
I it, at the cost of many great sacrifices, for above two cen- 
turies, or till 1331, when it wa.s finally abolished by royal 
' oidonnance. Here, on the 0th and loth Mareli, 181 1, a 
! battle was fought In'tweim Blilcher and Napoleon, ending 
in the retreat of the latter. Lotlmiro I., St. Komi, and 
Marshal Serrnrier were born in Laon; a statue has hem 
j erected to the last near the Hotel de Ville. 

I LAO-TZE, a eelehiated riiincsu teacher, and tho 
reputed founder of one of its systems of religion, known 
as Taoism. Tlie name Lao-Tze represents his title to 
eminence, and may be interpreted as originally meaning 
“ Veneiahle sage.” Very little is known as to his life, and 
most of the stoiies eherislied by the Taoists are purely 
legendary. According to one of these ho was tho otV- 
spring of a siipernatiiral conception, and was canied 
in his mother's wtunb for sixty, seventy, or eighty years 
(authorities are not agreed as to the exact number) before 
he WAS Imhii. Snndiy other stories almost eqiuilly iimr- 
velloiis are piesiiwd. hut there are also many iiicidi-nls 
I which li.ue all the appearance of truth. From tlnsewo 
, gather that he was lK>rn in a hamlet near the pieseiit city 
I of Kwvi-teh, in the proNince of Honan, somewhere about 
I the year (in} ix.r. His family name was Li ( plum), and 
' his \onthfnl name I'rh (^ear). He obtained the pu.sitliii* 
of histoiiographer at the court of (’han. and was intrusted 
; with the charge of the royal lihiary. This position wouhl 
‘ utford him ample opportunities for study, and he seems to 
I ha\e turned them to sncli gisjd aeeoniit ns to gain for 
j himsdf a high reputation as a ]ihiIo.sopher. In tlie }e.ir 
j ol7 Confucius (Kiin-g-fn-tzc) was so attracted hy Ins 
I f.ime that In* paid him a visit, and an interesting nci onnt of 
I the conversation of the^e two great men has been preser\eil. 
I I.ao se» ms to have treated ('oiifueins rather disrespiM-t fully, 
I hut the hitter came away with a high opinion of his wir»- 
I doin. and landed him befoie his own disciples, laio after 

; residing at the c*>nit of (’huii until he readied old age, 

I found the disordeis incident on the decay of the leigniiig 
! dynasty beu.mu intolerable, and he aceoidingly resi'hed !•> 
I withdraw into eomplete relir»*ini nt. Mounting a hlai k o\ 
I he was riding into the j>as.s of Han-kii tow.irds Tihi-t, 
I when the oflicer in charge of the gate stopped him ainl 

; begged him ns he was leaving Ihein to wiite a h«>ok for 


i'.ii's, with a prtpnlitiMi of ‘.‘.sin. 'I'he town is built on , tin ir instruetioii. l.ao complied and sta\ed until he had 
a hill In the centio of h 1 .rgi- fTtlle p!.t:n ; the stn ets :ue j wiitten the famous Tao Teh King, ’ after whieh In* le- 
I .ii row hut well hiiilt. 'll e old wails and tow^■I•^ iritei mixed | Mimed his journey, anil history is silent ns to what heeame 
w tl. the Folks of tl.e hill ha\e a very pic turcsipie etlecl. j of him. '1 he historian Cirieii, who records his life, remarks 
'lie m« st lemarkaMe bnihling is the cathedral, which is in ; that ” he was a supeiior inun, who liked to keep in oh- 
tl.e fioti.ie st\ le, of v.i-»t sizi*. ;iiid siiimwiiiited hy four lofty I seiiritv.” 


tiwr*-, 1 i ere i- a tribunal of first instance, a college, a 
*“ h'-'l of d< s^gii. a pnblie hbr.uv eontaining ilO.OOO volmm-.s, 
exteii-’.ie liarf.irks, and a reiiMik.ihle leaning tower. St. 
M.iitiii'.s < 1 iireli is as old as the twilftli ceiiiuiy, and lias 
t’*., ei.oil town-. '1 he all hey of St. Maitiii is now the 
III td I>iin. 'I I.e d.ief hnsiuess of I.Kaon is in agricultural 
]ivd!.'*-. 'He town siji t» iidered to the <^lerniaii8 on !Mh 
'liOi r, 1 ^ 70 ; and as the last man oftlie (iaide Mobile 
left tie a ]• reiif h soMji-r, in eontraventioii of the 

capitulation, blew up the magazine, causii g the loss of many 
liven. 

I.,aon has >»«en ‘‘OinetirneB hujipo^ed, but on no good 
giourids, to ijccnjiy tho site of the JJibrax ineiitiuned by 


The “ Tao Teh King,” wliich lias been presi-rved, is a 
short treatise, containing only between bOOl) and fiUOO 
words, but its interpretation lia.s proved to he a ta.sk of 
much ditliculty both to tdiinese and Kiiiopean seholais. 
The aim of the book i.s to set foith the natnic of 7Vio, and 
the manner in which national, social, and persoiiul life 
hlionld be regulated in ai'cordanco with its prineiple.H. An 
to the incatiing of the term 'J’ao many interpietatioiiH haio 
Ih'cii suggested. (Vinsidered in reference to etymology it 
has been rendered “way,” “road,” or “path,” hut it i.i 
always admitted that these tenns, oven wlieii most spirit- 
ually understood, are inadcqiiato to express the meaning of 
Tao, By other Hcholurs tlie tenns “ nature,” “ reason,” 
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“the logos,” on. the “word,” have boon adopted, but the 
fact is wo havo no term exactly correbpo tiding to Tao in 
the Wchtern languages. Accor Jiiig to some students of 
til is remarkable liook, the autiior denies the existence of a 
|iersoiial deity, and substitutes a vague puntlielstlc concep- 
tion for tlic prevailing lielief, but others find in it an ex* 
press recognition of tlio existeiux! of Cod as a ruler and 
governor. The obscurity of tbe philosophical portions of 
the book i.s, however, uiiivei sally ^Kliiiittcd, and possibly a 
clear understanding of the tJiought cinlxalicd is }ct to be 
attaiiie<l. Its practical teaching is, however, m<»rii compre- 
hensible, and it contains iniieh that is beautiful and iu- 
Mi iietive. 'I’Jie virtues of hiiinility, gentleness, moderathiii., 
and iiieekia^ss ui'e btrongJy advoeated, mid there aie some 
passages which bear a givat rescMiihlance to some of tie* 
watch woivls of Christianity. F<ir the con\<*nienfx* of 
students and ivadeita tlw b<Kik is usually divided into <'ighty- 
tvvo short sceliotia or clui|d(Ts. and in section bd we tind 
the following; — “ It i.s the way of lao not to act from any 
personal nsitiw, to <'<aoluct alKiirs without foeling the 
tioiible of them, to tash* w ilhout being aw.ire of the flax our, 
to aee<iunt the great as small and the small as git^it, to 
iei‘om{H'n.v3 iu|nry with kimliK'^s,'' is uot the 

slightest ruas<jii to S4ip|iose tli.it the New Testament owes 
.’in\ tiling to tlui Tao Teh King, hut the similaiity existing 
hetwc'cn some of its preceptii and the passage quoted is too | 
4\iil<‘jit to ined {Ktiutiiig out in detail. In reftrenee to 
public life and gox'rniiiient, Lao-'J’/.e seems t<i adv<avtte a 
ii'tiirn ti) an iiiuiginary primitixe simplieity, and bis ideas 
<»n llirs«* subjects aie not sueli as «*omiii*‘nd UiemNelxes to 
\Ve‘<tein ininds. 

Witli respi'Ct to the r<'ligions system known as Taoi>m 
there is no exidenco of its having Ux*n establi^Jieil unlil 
several ci ntul'ies .iftiT the death <if Lao- T/e, l\*i A long 
ptiio<l he seems Ui have Uvii legarded llieiely as a ]ibil<»- 
s«jpliei and ti-aclier, Uit nllimalelx liis naiiH* lA‘eame identi- 
fied with a systciii of ivligion cuiionsly out of keeping with 
ids teaeiiiiig and tiie known feature.M of hi< (d.araeter. In 
the external practk es of its ikwotivs mueh was imitatt'd 
fioin Ihidtibisfii, but (<oIx tlwivtii, dixmatmo, th>‘ inx4*e.itaiii 
id bpiiits, tlM! .iftei tile ellxii of life, witli a iii ilti- 

tilde i f oUar Mi]K‘istitioiis, bceaine in<Mii p<«iatcd witli it, 
'I'l.e eliii f iiistrnm<-ut in bi inging alxait tlii" idiange ap)»i ais 
to have Imtii Cbang-Tao-ling, wiii; iixed in ll.«* first century 


steatite, &e. It is by means of Binall revolving wlieela 
that tlicHc arc cut and polished by the lapidary. The 
w heels arc of iron, l<*ail, wood, and other substances. For 
eiittiiig, the edge of tin* wheel is sharp, and is touched with 
moistened diamond-powder or emery-powder, and then acts 
like an exquisitely fine s.iw, wlm-h woiks its way tlirough 
the hardest gems wln-n applied to it. Tlic grinding ia 
pc'rforined on a horizontal le.'nl wheel, charged on its upper 
surface with emery- powder, the ‘•tone to he ground being 
pressed against it with the hand unlil it in smooth enough 
hir polishing. In polishing, a tm wheel, rir sohh limes a 
w'oodeii one, eovered with lealJier, is U"! d, the polishing 
iiiateiial being rotten-stoiie. 

One of the miist delieate examples of l.ipid iiy woik ever 
exeeiited was the shaping of tl.e world-reijowned K«iii-i- 
I a small steam-engine ami a revoUhig ;i).|aiaius 

I weic miule oxpre.ssly for the purpose, and the gnat liuke 
I of WeJlinglon cut the fiist faevt, a.s an amaf* ur xxlio took 
great interest in the matter, a fr-w iiionths befiue lii^ d‘.it:i 
ill l.So2. Klahf>ratcas the arm n gem cuts were, the hipidary 
woik was essentially the s.*mie in this as in other iii'^laiieis 
- -the friction of a rapiiily-rexulving metal wlici ] iisji-tt ned 
wltJi diamond -{Miw tier and oil. 

LAPIS-LAZULI is a mineral r.f a heantifiil him* fnl- 
tramarine) Colour. It i'. fieiineiitK polis}je«l aud u-ed hr 
siaiin kinds of jewelry; more u-ually it is cut into xa*«cs 
and other r»i‘uamenlai woiks. It w.is a favourite stum* 
among the Egyptians, who cut it into amulets .ind ii^ed 
for simil.ir puipos<*s. 

Lapis-hizuli is I nti.illy .1 '.il’u-at** of aliimai.i. I'me, and 
I soda, hut MiljthiJes oi iii 11 and sod i are ah o [»n“*e!it !ii 
small quantities. The eolour is suppo-^ed to le tln<* to 
tile s^hIiuiii sulphide. It oeeiiis mostly III hilt soim - 

tiifii's III isonstiiic dode( .ihi dri'M". It his a h.ndiie'>s of ,> 
and specific gi-ixilx of 'J’l. I’lr^ii. ( ’hiii.i. 1 ilx-t . '1 art.ii \ , 
Sihciia, ami fi.iiiMlN.ai.ia h.ixe fui'i'sijid '•j^'cimeris of thiS 
uiiiRial, winch l O^ iiis in sxii.ite and giai.ul.ir llmevtone. 

In its powdi letl form it w is h.ghlx pri/< d h r nil i.im. wine 
paint, liut till*' ha- h»-i u -up. i-'d'^d hy the ;\iiiiii‘al 'iil)"!!- 
lute fi rm d hx in .it .ng j* t h» r < 1 ly. i ii l .e. it** of -iii.i. and 
sulj hur. 

LAP'ITHAIi I-itin \ iu i!.»*(Jnik iii\ti.< h g\, 

discindants of hij-itlc-. ti;** hioti.ir of K. iit.iu: fi • • a 

wiiii li latter the Ken! nn "i im ( ‘i iit. »ui - . that i-, tl.e •• Ihil: 


'.f our <‘ia. It is. iK'licxcd hy the Ta«*ists tliat his -pint killci-f* d* « i.d* d. 1 1.. -e Kent.iuioi pi..p. rl\ t.. le 

has cxi*r siuc^ continued to heeome ineai ii.ite in his de- lii-tiiiguidied from tl.fU km.iied tlie Ilinj .j-K- etaun !, win 

Mendaiils. and tlii’v hoiiom- one of tU iii as the spiiitual ’ Ji.id tl.e h rm .>f .1 l;ei-e, witli a m in's 1 e id ind In dx iisng 

Jie.id of tlnir sxstxin to tin.- il.iv. In lli<* m*<’oIj« 1 and thud fn»m the el.i -f. 1 lie ixx.. kmd- h. .•.ime aiiiaI_Mri,.tl« d m the 


(‘eiitiiiii'S (if (iur ej.i tlic scit gained :i iimltitiidc of 
.idhereiits, and it is said that scxiuil of the (*iiipfi<>rs 
j.i.ietiscd the lites of T.ioisin and drank with f.it.d iv.sults 
the so ^-iIUmI elixir of lih*. At the jucm'hI day the sx stem 
has an imiiicii^e iiumU’r of followeis in China, ('ochiu- 
< liiiia, Japan, Toii<|uiii, and among the Indo-Fldiuse 
nations; Imt it is despL'si.-d hy tlic cduc.iti’d C’liine.si*, and it 
finds iiiMily all Us followc'iK among the ignomiit and the 
poor. Dr. I,egge deseniH'S it as a congloineiatioii of has** 
.iiid dangeious snpi rstitions, but says al.so that I.ao-Tze 
ought not to iM-ar the oldiMpiy of being its founder. 

LAPIDARY WORK. Tlu> woik of the lapidary is 
that of rutting, sliapiiig, giimliiig, and pidisliiiig siii.dl li.ard 
pieces of stone, iwjieciallx tliose xx liieh go hy the name of 
gems or ]ireeious stones. Such stoiK’s icxjuite ditlcieiit 
iikmIcs of treatiiieiit, necordiiig to their hardiH'ss. ll.e 
di.iinoiKj, sapphiix% ruby, ehixsohcrxl, and ziicon rank 
among tins very Imrdc.st; the ag.ilt‘, aincthxst, hloculstoiie, 
corii(‘li:iii, carhunele, cat’s-exo, eiystal, emerald, felspar, 
granite, yispcr, lapis-lazuli, onyx, opal, sardonyx, ser- 
|iciitiiK‘, and topaz, though differing much among them- 
sidxcH ill hardness, may be consideicd a-s oi-ciipxing a sort 
of medium rank; wliik* a softer edass is that which includes 
ftlahaster, coral, glass, jet, lava, malachite, iiiutlicr-of-pearl, 


Littrpiels. Fell ithoo" g. 'X i-nii d ti.f l.ipithii 111 1 ln''"«.i!x'. 

! Ihc t'riitaiiis i!^ m.ooh d t*. -I .ir>‘ tl (* kin_<li>!ii xxith th« .r 
kiiism<‘U, and .IS till* I.itti'i nlu-cd the f imuiis xx.ir of the 
I C'ciitaurs and I-ipitha* aicse. At hist ,i pi.ie.- xx.is .igui*d 
! to ; hut at the man i.igt* fe.ist of reiritlK ds w .rh Hippodaiiici.i 
! tile (dd li.it lid hu'kc out ag liu, still id hv tlalmr.cs of wine, 

I ami the Cent.iilis .itlemptod to-ii/.c i! e hi hie and iheotlRr 
xxoiiicn and i.iiry them otV. hut iii tl.i- tln-x xxcn- defeated 
;iiid xxiTe indeed .ihin st cxteimii’ ileO m the stiiigglc. No 
douht the f.iet umhrlxiiig tl.i- h ..iiid i- that of a itisphiee- 
ment of one '1 lu s.sali m liihc li\ aiiolher, hut at picsent no 
fuithiT clue has hceii i‘l)t ilucd. 

LAPLACE. PIERRE SIMON, one of the greatest 

of iiiatlumatii.il thcoiists. w.i.s hoin in M.irch, 17ll», at 
lteauMiont-eu-.\uge, in .11 lloiiliciir. and xx.is the son i*f a 
jioor farmer. He rtoixed a goi-d i ducat ion, by the charity 
of some kind neighhouis, and appears at first to have tinned 
liis attoiitiiiii to lliceli gy ; hut as caily as tlu^ age of cightei n 
he went to Fans, having picxioiisly taught matluMn.it us 
at his native place. He had letters of int rod not ion to 
DWIciubert ; but liiuliiig that they produced him no iioiitc 
from that pliilosoplicr, he wrote him a letter on some e!c- 
iiientaiy points of mecliaiiic.s, with whieh DWlembLut was 
so much pleased that he scut for I.Aplacc the same day, 
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tollini; him tliat lie li.ui found :i bottor way of calHiif; atton- 
tioii to his claims than by letters of introduction. Very 
shoitly aftcrwaids (he rccH'Uuncnd.ition (»f D’Alcmheit |U‘o- 
eiirod for I..i])laeo a chair of mathcuiatics at the luilit.ny 
school of Palis. This ti»ok place in t7<IS ^ir In 

1772 Laplace sliowtal his powers in a paper on intep’ation 
of equatioiis of tinite diffeienccs in the “ .Meiiioiis " of the 
Academy of rnrin ; and fr<nn that time his scientitic life 
hhowed one achievement after another, until he attained a 
leputation almost XoAtonian \\ith the >\oild at larp', and of 
the extent and character ainoiii; mathi'inatU ians. In 

f let tl'.e M’eptre mathematie", and lienee id astronomy 
it'.elf, hithfilo enliudy in tlu* liaiids «)f Xei\ti-n -ind his 
iv-mpatrifts. passed now as ahso]nt«'ly anai fiom Ln^^laiul 
nntil the llcrsehels onei* more nsti-n d to ns the lead. *I In* 
Ir.isoiihu in the duL'p'd Kn:^li'*h refn''al to nsi* the methods 
< f the new anah-'is. \\liieh I'i.niant. IPAhanhert, and Knler. 
and after tin m I a.;iat:p* and l.aplavi*. Nsicldcd .l^a^^eap^*n 

<d niimati d ^ol^ e. 

The pi-litnal life t.f l.apl o-e wis iii.f so fn\oni ild\ <liN- 
tinpi’''’' » d. Ill 17l*»: 1 ip!,i,-c u.i-'ojie of a <1» piitati'Mi who 
w uted « n the nreil of oOo to declare th« ir • t» jiial hatie.l 
t' naalti. In tie riiNt ('cmniiI mule l.irn nmii'-ler 

if t.‘ e jr.teri 'r. W .th tlie i e\i> wl.iiii Nap' le'Ui aluais 
with n "t »a-t to st i« nee, it i" tut M(in.ii*rfiil tl;at 
!c‘ s! -uM l..‘.^em lie th* e\|c;”n«:it of tri I”*" t«> sin iiirtlu n 
i - a i" h.‘'>*ia:ion hy the a*". ''tai.ee • f a nl h"'opl er w I « "e 
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♦ '• y mei.t". \\» n* « f a m ■ i/jfe • ,*..ir o t* r, and 1 * «iii d • n 
t. *■ of Mi_\, 1 >l' 7. 1!.- li't woi.l' were : — 

“fi fj'ie 1 < ns 1 '..lU • ’t J Ml 111- f }./'(• ; cf (pu* loll'- 

ij.' ro;.-. evt !'!!n:i 1 . 0)ii '.so'.'.ii to n-miiid ir him 
h\ ti*'*-* woi*!', i:i tl.e -'.id <f Niwt'iu'- p« Iddrs in 
ti • '• I'ia n*/' ai.'i to hirj't lie- f* iu'iier> s a- d -h.ihhi- 
r ' ' ' - of },is f-ii.iio' t in life. A" a iii.tn, I,.ij I u-i* wins our 
« -• *' rnf t : as a rf..ith' rn »:i' han, our a*in.‘r.iti« n. 

'J '• i*i or ‘ f til** •• .M7 i.T’.Iijiu Pele'ti to u^'^a eoinmorj 
S', oiir'i hr L.pliei*. mti't ind'id fi'i .an ohiiet of tlu* 
‘ n fif po't* sity a-. I* ni; a- any leeiril »d the ei^di- 

*• ' 'I’i. * * i * ni V . ' With tl ►* vf ei.t.'iiji 1 f some expi i i- 

3 • .t-% 1 ' 'ole !- fii.pnutloTi with l.jivoi-’er, t<i deteimine 
th- of i . in di*?*: erjt hoili*"*, we do iK-t iind that 

I ip.af • w.!.- .i?l\ eiiij loy-.l Innrtn.il e\ jieriiiietit. I>nt 

f ir n -toy y» ii ‘ t.- w.\- tl e l.eud. th* u/h not the hand, of 
J.nr* I Mil. nij ; aii*i na ‘■t of tie hihoiir.s of ohserva- 

I.Mfi wMe ir a*!*- , 1 , iiiiiiiiii.s pointid out hy him, or for 
tl*i fiirthei ii.f if f .I <ii-( oiMie^ in the ( onse.pjenees of the 
] r.v of ;'ra\i»'i*.' ii. 

in 17t;4 tl.o Mipr'-ma* y of I,.ijil.iie In astninomy was 


established .at one Mow !>y probably the Inost rcrnaikabfe 
ineiiiuir ever pro-'i'iitcd to :i scieiititie society. Laplace 
herein dcmniistralcd to the Paris Academy, hy vijijorons 
iiialbematical proof, that the solar system was stable, its 
motions all neeessary and accounted for; and even .solved 
the lon^-e.\isiiii<; my.sterics of tlic lon^ inequality of .Inpiter 
:ind S.itnrn, and of the periods of Jupiter's satellite.^. The 
ineciilaiities of .Tnpiter and Saturn, ^hieh had been the 
P*e:it .slnm Mine-Mock to the full ae<t*i»tance of the theory 
of pavitation, hecauM* they seemed to contradict it, wiao 
resuhed hy Laplace into a ])eriod of years; and he 
slii'wcd how the mean iiiotitms of the planets would he 
alteimitcly aecelcratcd and retanled dnrin^ that period, in 
a .seiics whieli, after the 1>2!) years, wutdd exaetly rej»eat 
ifsilf; ami fiiriher. how the last change from aeeeferation 
to rt‘t*iid.ition oeeurrid in l.">riO, thereby a< count ini' ftir 
the staitliiiLT diseiepanev of modern fi*om ancient ohs*ri:i- 
tions. In this w;\\ an objection heeanic one of the most 
stiikiui; and hcainittil jirooN possible. The stability of 
the solar sx stiui reunited from two thcoiies aeenratclr 
piovcil to demmist ration in tliis memoir. 4 he first iicori' 

I ill's the osrillatious in the sh ipi* of the oihil.s of the 
]ilanets hy tl.is spli uilid "eneiali/ ition : — “ Tf the mass of 
the phi 111 t he mnltipli'd hy the sijuare of the eeeeiilrieity, 
ai d this protlnct by the sijnare root of the mean dist.'mre, tbe 
Mini of thise qinntities will alwaxs ret. tin tbe same iiiii:ii5- 
tnd-.‘* 'I lie srei ud "1 oxxs that tlie plane in xvbicli tbe jihniet 
nii-xes — th.it is, the pf.ine of its oihit must rem-iin piaeli- 
< I’ix st.itiou.ii V ill "piei*. It riin>< thris; — “ If the mass i f 
tli- f»l uu t be iriTiIfipI.i *1 by the *!rjn.'ire of the tai'eeiit of tlu' 

• n^its im I'fi.itioii to :i piilieiilar fixed jd.ine, and this 
f*i dru I bx the s.jif.ni* n»,,t of the nu.in dist.iiiee, the smn 
It s;., h tpi.Mitities wall ei.iitiiine irixaiialde.’’ It xv.is -if 
o*:ee exile-tt that leiexxas another Ki'pler. one of those 
t! mists xxlio are eiuloixcd xxilh a Inmiiums penetr.itu.u 
xxluh >ees the rd.itions bctxxern mnllipleK fihenomeici 

h. iblin to allexis but tluiis. Put a far more xxondeiful 
; if''nlt of till* bull. .ft iMUL'in.ition of tlu* philo^nphi r w. ■» 

lioxx to I ou.e in til*' Mim aiiinru' ('eb*Hte.” 

'1 he fii-f two xiilniiif's nf tlu* “ Mei.iriiqne tVIesfe” Ip- 

pe. 111*1 Ml 17'.'lh ;in<l max Ij.'txe luen the iiulnei ment of tl c 
lii't <’*.ii'‘nl fi-m.ihe Lif*Iaee.i merr.her (f the p»x ei nnu iit. 
'Ihefhiid xihiriie .'if.pe.i/id in thefi-mtli in 

and the ti.^tli in l.''2.'». One j.* sibunu ns viipplemetit li.is 
;if»pi .III d. Its bulk is .d»out 2*Mni tju u Id ji.i;;i s. If all 
this xxoik I id bun e*;le(t«d bx I'lie iit.tn.exeii from the 
wiiiiiiL'sif I tl.iTs. iM- '•li.nld hixepii/id his xx i it in^s f..r 
th»-ir I nt. tiu ir f.iirldnl lepiesfni.itu n of the state of the 
s* ii : » #• at a p.irlieiibir time, .iiid tlu* diiij’ence disphixi d in 
tie niiiiij \V hi-ii xve .idd tli.at to f..'i|fiie is iIm** flm 

il!'-i*^’»rv f»f mneh. tl »• ilex eli fuiu nl of iiion*, :ind th.it by 
fie MiploxTiuiit of bis oxx n ii'soureis in -i Mi'iiiiier wbiih 
t.ihr- all the ofl^'iri ility and power of the inxestie.itor, an.l 
tlie aii*i!it:eir:i ?it ;ind rofnbih.ltioii of the xxlude, xxi* ate lost 
in .’I'l* ii'shinei.t. Laj. lice’s iheoiy as to tlie foimation 
of the s,,lar s_x stern li.-ts been aili-jited by iiust eminent 
.md lixiiiL' asip tionu'i s^ and in its jip'-eut dex elojiment, 
the Nrnrr.xit Ilx I'oiiii sis. is oi.e i.f the most m;t^;- 

i. ilieiiit hx f'othi "fs exer dexi'i'd. Its .aieoriiit is eNewInrc 
"ixi-n. .M iny li.ixo woiked tow.ardstt. hut the Linn of the 
XX hole woud rolls strnctiiie Iny in the prc'^miiil thoiiL^ht of 
Lajihice, It xxas l.c who fil.Hl proxed the ^M.idn.d dimiiinf ion 
if the xeliiity uf the rnoon, and the exer-xx idi-oiii:; einlo 
of her cifbit rciimd tlie earth — fonndation of f !eor;'e Darwin'.s 
bi Illianl di *ri)veries in the^e later x ears ; it was he w ho jn ox ed 
tlu; non-solidity r,f Salurn’.s lim:. who completed the theory 
of the xeloeity »if .sound h ft impel feet by Newton, xxho 
di'-rox-eied the h.ilaiiee of tid.il o.sull.i! ions, Wlu'iever liin 
p'lanee turned it naxv order in complexify, nnd all bi.s sni;- 
p-slioris h.axe m.t exen yet been exb.iusti d. 

Laplace explained bis diseoxeijes in a sborter xx'ork en- 
titled L'Kxposition du Systems dii Monde,’' of which the 
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fifth pilitinn boo^'fl tlio date 1824. The account here given 
is in a .style and clcarnc.sa of a anperior kind, but Roniewhat 
too egotistical, and partaking of the disposition to suppress 
all notice of predecessors eonnnoii to so many French iiia- 
tliematical writers. A biuiilar eonipanion to the Theory 
of Proh:ibilities " was pnblisJied (liflh edition, 1825) under 
tlie title of Kssai JMiilo.sopbique sur les JVobabilite's.** 

A little treatise, published in 1821, called “Pit^eis de 
1'llistoire de rAstronoiriie,” afterwards was nia<le the fifth 
book of the fifth edition of the Systi*medu Monde.’* His 
leeliiies aie in “ L*\(»ns de I'Ecole Normale.” Of the 
“ riieoriedes Prohahilites ” one can speak ])rL*eisely us of 
the “ MiVanir|ue Celeste,” adding peihaps that there is no 
j):irt of tlie latter in which more <»rigin.il power is dispi.ueil 
than in the former. Tho subject being .somewhat isol.ited, 
its r«‘sult.s aie little known ; they have, however, been ex- 
tcnsivj'lv n|)plied to astionomv. 

LAP'LAND. the country of the Lapps, comprehends 
tlie noitheiu and north-e.istein pait of tlie Sc.tndinav i.in 
jteiiiusnla, from dP* to 7 I ' N. l.it.,and fifoii the White Sea 
to the Atlantic. 

The teim Lapland is, liowever, a mere geoirr;i})hie.d cx- 
pri’s.sioii suggested hy its inhaliit.'ints. iis this stiet<‘h of 
l.ni'l i.s divided iiito .sevj'ral pMjvinces with v.irious names. 

'J he cKpression proh.ahly ctnnprio-es an aiea of about 
150, (inn .si|uare iriile.s, <»f which about Iwo-thiids are snh- 
jert to Ihissia ami th<* other third to Sweden .md Norway. 
Ihi^sian l.a}il:ind i^ sepaiated fiom Swedish [.apl.md hy • 
the liver Miionioand the Tornea Elf, ami fiom Noivvegian ! 
L.iplaml hy tho Tana Elf. Kussi.in L.iplaud is di\idi‘d 1 

between the tw<» go\<>i iniients <>[ Aieh.angel and I’leahoig; 1 
ill the foimer it eonstitute.s the di-^tiiet ( f Kola, and in tho . 
heeiind that of Tornea. Swedish I.ajtland is <livided 

Iniweni tho two distiieta (htens) of Pifea and rme.i, 
N’oiwegi.ni Lapl.iml is called Fimnaikeii. 1 In* Norwegaius 
do (lius liy Mjinc strange mi.sconcejilion apply the trim 
“ i'liiii” to the Lapp, which is, however, eiifiieons. as the 
Finns are the inhaliitants of Kiissj.in I inland, and hid* ng 
to the Teiitiiiiie raei*. As the oiunlrv e\j. i.ds over h. ill . 
•1 d'-/en degiees of l.itituile, it is n.ituially v.uud in thai- 
aetei, and alllumgli in geiu ial wihi ami foihi.Idlug, can i 
ho.iKt of .s«.me of the liiiesi M-nliasts of s.vnei V in the vv.nl.l, j 
'1 hiis in N'i'iway the coiiutiy assumes tlie inipitssive (har> | 
aei.-r of a high Alpine laiidse.ipe. lleie th** contn.iia! :• n ; 
ot rln* Noivvieian lange of the Kioh-n Mountains, using m 
s'uue jil.u-es to .1 111 ighl of timu) feet, ef»vered vvillisin»vv 
the gieater pint of the vear, nlti'in.ite with smiling vallevs 
.Mild fell lie fields. In Sweden it is ilisiiugu'shi.d hv em»r- 
iiM'Us piiuirval forests i.f hr .iiid .sjuuee, vv hde in Ihissia it j 
euliniii.ites in h»vv mountain raners, .some »-i.vered with | 
] lei iiMueiit siiiivv and ice, «»r ill tlesi-rttd and II*ivv»m less i 
nu’oilaiid wastes. 'Ihe lima of the connliy vaiies ••xeecii- 
iii'gly between theci-.ist of Nmway and the shores of the 
Muiin.in piovmee; hut the f.iiina is iugmeial Ihe same, 
and the hear, the Wfdf. and the fo\ may be met with 
eijiMlly thiough<*nt Lapland, wliile the vvhaie, the vv.iliiis, 
and the seal h iiint tin* se.is fioiii the Ninth Capo to Ihe . 
Kanin Noss. lint « vei vwhen* the i-mintry is lit h in hikes 
and nmiiiiig wat< i<, wliieli in smnnu’r pioilnei* niiilimis of ' 
iin«sijiiiti>es, in hioeily and venom full) the maleh of tluir ' 
hunt hern kimlri-il. 

ihe I'liinate is veiy cold. TIim’C - foin ths of the year 
till* Ciiuntry is coven'd with snow, and the frost helweiMi 
Novemher and Match is very intense. A few davs ot 
inteii.sely hot weather occur in duly ami August. 

Four nations inhabit Lapland — the Lapps, Swedes and 
N«nwcgians- Finns, and Uiissians. 'I'lic oiiginal inh.ihit - 


duco of their fi.sberies. The Swedes and Xorwegiana 
occupy those tracts whieli areaihipted to agriculture, where 
they cultivate rye, harhy, r.at.s, and potat<»0.s. Ihuley 
glows .as far math as 70' hit. iJiit the best pasture 
groiiiuhs and meadows are in ])oNsession i)f Ihe Linns. '1 ho 
liti.s.sians live in the di'>tiiet of K'^la, wheie they are chiefly 
occii])ied as fishenneii or as mi-n hauts. 

Wild animals are numeious. iiielufling hears, beavers, 
wihi icindeer, wolves, lyiixis, vvolveiim foxes, hares, 
Sipiirrels, martens, otters, and h'mmiugs. Among the 
hiiihs aie eagles, eapeieailzii's, vvoodeiM k--. ami a vaiii ly of 
sea-hiiil.s. '1 IjC foie.sts, which covt*r ;i f oiivi.li mM*. jiart 
of the suiface of tlie country, consist iiio-tly of hinh. fir, 
pine, alder, and aspiai. 

The liihle has been translated into dlthiiMit d.ih-fts of 
the Lapji hanguagi*. The er/iintry eontaiii'' i):il\ .a f. w 
.seatterLsl villages, the prim i pal in the pmli.m 

being I'nontekeis, Enare, and Ko];u 

'Ibis interesting race is. howev'er. List disMpyie-n iiig. hoMi 
oil account of tho well-known tendency whieli tiie vviiiio 
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man has to dilvi' his ciMnuii'd lirotlnr to the wall thiongh 
diink, ami hv the stein fait that an .n'.v.ineed civ ili/ati- n 
does not peimil the C-MsteMU’c of a fue loaming tube in its 
immediate Vjiiiiitv. At ]>n’sent tiuie are only lo.oOO 
Noina.iie Lapps ni Ihuop.', of wh.ili Norw.iy claims about 
l.'iOO and .‘Sweden and Kussm the le^r. 'I'he exaet number 
i*., however, exivedmgly dill enll to tix. as a gieat nnmher 
of .so-i ailed linssi.in I apj)s w.in.ivr at limes to tl.e .chores 
of Nb'ivvav. and at othiis to the Ivaltic; while soim times 
the Seandm.’iv i.in Lapp may he found within the ilmniiiions 
Ilf the e/ar. aeeordmg to Ihe supply of moss and tlie 


ants, the Lapps, are mostly loeated in the steiile distiiets 
ii.iithward of the j>olar eiiele. Tliey are divided into the 
fisher Lapp.s of the sca-eoasi and the imtiiad La]»]»s of the 
Intel ior. The former are disjuTsrd among the lakes and 
along the banks of the river.s, where they live on tlie pio- 


vvanderings of the ivimleer. 

'Ihe L.ipps are jihysically an ill-developed, diminutive 
raee, with small eyes, low forehead, high ehei k-hmies, 
' pointed chin, and seanty heaid. Men and women dn-ss 
; neatly alike; and in both the straight black hair liowi» 
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lankilv d(»wn tl;e Kuk aiul suU's of the head ; while the 
iiU’U h:i\itii; l.ttlo or no heard or whisker, it is hard to di>“ 
(mi:ui.''h one m‘x from the other. The I.;ipps in Norway, 
who now obtain their living by fi.sliinj; and shoolini; or 
.itTvienltnre, .ue called No, Sea f.:ipps, or /Vo, Settled 
mill number about Iti.OUlt. They were onee Nomads or 
Mountain [^Fjthl) l..ipps, whom cireiimstanees h.i\e com- 
pelled to renounce the free and iiuiooratinii roamino life 

• 'll the w’astes of Lapland. Tliey are now in appearance 
and habits very ditVereiU to the Nomadic Lapp, who still 
follows the avoeatioii of a reindeer heulMiiaii. The lein- 
ileer is always cauj;ht with a lasso, which a Lapp h.iiidh'S 
with peat skill, and the heids aie piardcd when jjia/.iini 
by a small trusty «lop a kind of I'omeranian. These are 
tlie only two domestic animals which the Lapp eherishes. 
M.iny of them aiv very pn'il maiksmen, and ri'icnlaily 
supply the lari^e amitial maikets of \ itanp and Keii^is 
with game and skins, which are sent by Tornea to Stock- 
li'ilm. wlieie they meet with a re.uly sale. Laeh man has 
his house and patch of aralile land, a cow or two and a 
liorsi-. with ::rass f<.r liay fr-mi tlio river or lake sale. 
>o:i’e l ave a few reiinlcer. some Iia\c none, otlieis ha\e 
;:iio i r which dniin^ the cooler jiart of summer and 
'll t)«* autumn wander abi-ut oii the hills. Kvei\body 
s'li. kes except when eatiiiL: or sleejiing. Tlie Nonnniic 
I a)*ps waialtr fiom place to j-lace in si'aich of pasture for 
i; e.r n.ndeiT, and liuiinL' tin so wandemigs their sntlciii’Lrs 
at •• often viiyse\eie. For neaily onc-fonrtli of tiie >ear 
tl.f sun is ladow the h« ii/,on in I-i|iland. and winter la^ls 
lor a’m-'st d«iu}ile that tiu'.e. lint m s[»ite of ail tliis, and 
of extume c\hl. a!..l, st.Sl mv.e, extreme diit, the Uip- 
land'-r is ion*. 'nr. d. Lnlea is tia* imst imp< itant town 
in ti •■ u}.; . r put <f tin* <«nlf of llotlmia; it can lM>ast 
»f a larj'* !ow-n-i,aih i:o\ein..rs icsjdenee, and cjiurch; 
‘•at js 111.1 Lih/.d ei;. ni;'i to j o.s.-s.s neither pii'-oii, policc- 
ci in. n.a,:!stiMtf. n< 1 s.iM;rr. lieti is unknown, ami «»n 
a iiiicj honi' li e inhah.tant lumas the dooi -key on a peg 

• utsi.lf to show tliat lie is not at Itonn*. .Nn-knoss is almost 
ti'.k’n wn to the Ltf ji. ami wlan he takfs to his lx d it is 
lisUilly tic led of diatli. 1 heii dwellings aie either 
c-t.i. a'ly shaped ii.tiil lints, rai-.ed (-n stakis, and almost 
j'i'jx r\ Joins to light and air, or lr.ie-c« \ered tents. ‘1 hi ir 
f.*‘c;.!. ir customs ami phi sit al .statnr*' ki*cp them com - 
p'» t* !y i.solarf'l fiom the tiiiely-ni ide Noiwegjan and 

>W'ed sli piMsUtit*;, 

When the pri'intiie I.ifip first ini.i.led the regions whu h 
}.i‘ now irjha‘'its is >till a matti r of eoiilrovcrsii among men 
( : s. e, -is is .ds.j ti.e (jui*snou of whence In* c.ame .-md 
w! it w Is i.js iii^ii,. 'liir lingnijc is a Finnish nialcet ; 
I it It e< ntaiiis -..j rnany olisoo-te and foreign w.^rds that 
ti ey are not inteiligiole by the iiii.ahitanfs of J'inlaml, mn 
I m the tiib.'S ill f-ne pait m.ilei'tand the language 
spoken hv tl 'ise of another. 1 be Lapomc lias Ix-en mixed 
Mole tb.m the otl.cr J inmsh tongues witii tLi' tjeimaii and 
>« iTi.linaxiari. ami l.i-me its prim .pal roi t^ .ind derivations 
I- ar n.nch less ji^iinlly w.tii tlio-e m the languages of 
T pp‘ r Asj.i. /.See “'I he W hite Si a iVninsula/' b\ Lilwaid 
Ihie. I>indon. 

LAP SANA* a genus f,f pl.ants heltmging to tlie oider 
(’oMi'osi j 'I’here is only one liiiti.sh hjiccii.s of tliis 
gej.'is. the iMppfinn rommnniA (NippleworH. It is found 
i I waste nncnltixated laml, and I'erixes its roinmon name 
fio'M it.s lepiitatioii in \iihige iriedidne, a.s a soothing 
apt-' e,it!..n to intiamed n'pples. Lnjt^tnna ftrf'ula is a 

f-; ,f tills gi-nu.s wdn'eli grows in Switzeilaiid and on 

ti e Aije*. There are eight to twelve florets in each he.'id, 
ail p' rfi et .itid liigubite, there is no payipus, tin* rec'cpt.icle 
is With. -it K. ties, a-id the irix'olncre -bracts are in one row 
with a few’ si.fut biaets at their base. 

LAP'WING f Vnnt'fluB rri)iftitu.i) iM one of the best 
known and most abundant of the I’l.ovKit family (Cliara- 
liriidie^ in this country, it breeds in all the temperate 


countries of Kiiropc and Asia. Tow’nrds winter the 
majority migrate to the warmer south, going to Kgypt and 
India ; but some are to bo found in England throughout 
the year, collecting in autumn and winter in Hocks near 
the sea- shore. 'I'his bird frequents marshy ground near 
the Inaders of lakes and rivers, and is also L>uiid on open 
heaths, commons, and moors. It deposits its eggs, usually 
four ill tinmher, in a sligiit depression in the gruuiid. Thu 
eggs, whieli are olive with black spots, are in great esteem 
for the lahle, being known us “plover's eggs.” l/irgo 
nuinbci.s of hipwings aie shot fur the liOiidon markets, 
where they are known as “golden plovers;” tliey are 
protected iliiiing the breeding season by the Wild Hirds 
Preservation Act passed in lti73. When disturbed on 
their eggs the parent biids evince great ilistre.ss, and make 
use of \ai ions stratagems to lure the intruder away from 
the nest. I'lie fomi of the lapw’ing consists of worms, 
sings, and insects; and no binl deserves the farmer’s 
fiicmUhip more thcioiighly. The Lapwings have Lugo 
loiiiuied xvings, and llicir powers of flight are consuleraldc ; 
they also run ninihly on the ground. They are called in 
some parts in iiiiit.itii>ii of their note. 

The lapwing is ratlier more than 12 inches in length. 
Its head is adoine.l with a poiiiteil crest, consisting of six 
or eight narrow’ elongated feathers w'ith their tips enried 
upwaids; tlie eiest is usually earrieil in a hoiizonlal jmsi- 
tn>n, but can lx* elcvateil or depresseil at jile.isnre. 'I he 
upper MU face of the plumage is dark gieen with a piiiplo 
and cop|ieiv liistie: the lower surface is white; the eiowii 
of the heail, the fact*, thro.it, and upper pait of the bieast 
aie liLick ; the siiles and hack of the neck are while, 
speckled witli bl.iek ; tin* tail-covei ts are hiiglit b.iv. 

LAR. LAR ES (or L nsrsk Kom.in hoiisi hold gods. 
F\eiy family had its own household gods, its I.4ir and 
its Feiiatcs, kept in a special apartment, the Laiarinm, in 
tlie form of small images of youths, efad in a short tunic 
gilt .it the waist, bolding a horn of plenty in <ine h.md and 
a flat s;ieriticc-disli in the other. When a jontli left the 
f.ithei's house he praved,** Pcii ites of my fathers! and }ou 
I.ur, father of onr f.imily ! 1 commend to yon iiiy y»aicnts. 
Ollier I*eii.itf> and aiiothiT L‘»r must I now seek.” The 
worsliip of the family Lar consisted in jir.iyers said by pious 
folk ociyday, in oblations otleicd at cxery ine.il, aiol in 
w re.it hiiigs :uid dceor.il imis at all family fi stix.ils. Lncii 
|]» osr who tMiiitti’d d.iily piaviTs never lugleeted the, three 
grc.it iiiciiitbly festivals, tin* r.ili iiiis, noiii s. athi ides. 

'1 he Lar was the .spliit <pf tin* dcci*aseil progenitor; and 
towns tiiMcfoic h.id their pnblie Lares, '1 In-rt* were two in 
li’oini* in each stn-et, their festival w.is tlie (-'ompitalia, an i 
tlieir altars weie cojitinnally deeki-tl and held in honour. 
Afl'*r till- ninidt-r <'f tin* great (.'a-sar his image was adibd 
as a thiid among tiieiiubiic l,ari-saiid woishipp«d with the 
rest. 

LAR'BOARD* the left side of a vessel as one face.s 
the l»ows; now more iisually ealled /ntrt„ .'is the names 
larboard and utarhanrd (Ihu right side) are .so mneh alike 
as to cause eonfnsiori. The dciiv.itioii is from the Italian 
teiiii tjuello hnrda (th.'it Kide), Just as starhoaul comes from 
ffuefto bordn (this side), the lirst m liable being omitted in 
t .icli ease. 

LAR CENY (Lat. Intrnchiium: Fr. larrlu) is the 
legal teim for theft, and as nn otfenco is committed by 
wrongfully taking, against the will of the owuit, and car- 
rying away the goods of another, with the fraudulent and 
felonious intent wholly to deprive liirn of his property therein. 

The eiime was formerly divided into grand and petty 
larceny, distingni.shod by the value of the property taki*n 
,‘it one and the hame time. Jt w.as grand lareeiiy where tho 
value w’as more than 12//.; petty larceny where the valno 
did not exceed that amount — a distinction referable to 
times ill wliieli 12//. was mom than equivalent bi as many 
hhillingH of tiio present curreiiey. At uummon law the 
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(mni.slirncnt of*polty larrony was wliippinj; or iinprison- 
nicnt, that of p'aiul larnciiy was dputli; Imt in practirc 
sc'vt*ral iiivtliods were introduced hy which the latter penalty 
enuld bo mitigated. Ily 4 (Ico. I. c. 11, grand and petty 
hiiH-eiiy were madtj piinisliable by transjiortation, and by 
7 & X (ieo. IV. e, 28 the di.stinetion between grand and 
petty lan*eny was abolished. The statute law relating to 
Ijineny was consolidated by the 24 & 23 Viet. c. iMj, 
whereby every larceny is to be deemed of the same nature, 
and persons convicted of siuijilc lanwaiy are made liable at 
tbo (liseretion of the eouit to be kept in penal ser\itude 
for three years, or to be imprisoned for a term not exceed- 
ing tw’o years, and, if males under sixteen, to public whip- 
ping in ad<litiou to iinprihonment — such whipping to be 
administered by a birch rod and not to exceed twelve 
stmkes. The court is also tanpowered to sent«-nce the 
efieiidcrs to bo iuiprisoiicfl and ki'pt to hard labcair. and 
also to direct that they shall bo kept in solitary eofiliue- 
ment as to the eourt in its diserctiuii shall seem meet. 

Ill larceny the wrongful taking may he either actual or 
eiaistruetive. It is actual taking against the will of the 
owner when goods arc either taken dirci-tly out of the pos- 
H'Ssion of the owner, or out of the kn ping of another 
jMT.soii who holds them for the owner. Con'‘tni(‘tive tak- 
ing against the will of the owner is either where the pos- 
session <if goods is obtained from the owin-r with an intent 
to. steal them, in which ease the original taking is felonious: 
or where the owner, without parting with the leg.d posses- 
sion. dellver.s good-i into the hands of a person who after- 
wards converts them to his own U'-e, or to some other 
jiuiposc inomsistent witli the continuance of tie* owin-rs 
iiioperty ill them, in wliicli <‘a'-e such conversion consti- 
tutes the felonious taking. Tbere must not only be a tak- 
ing, but also a earrving aw’ay, teebnieally <MlIe»l .asportation, 
to constitute wliii’b the goods stolen must be aetu.illv re- 
moved fiom tlio position wbieb tbev <»eeupied. laitire 
leiutival. to however ^light a distance, is a sutVuient asport- 
ation. Of tilings wbi( b ailbeie t4» the soil and freeb.dd. 
.sin'll a.s Corn, grass, trees, and the lik«*, no lan niv can !»■• 
committed at common law', Imt the .sevcianee of tln iii is a 
tresp.i.ssj and i.s the subjei t of a civil action. Hut if tlic 
itwiier or a stranger sever llieiii, or if tin- tlii'-f biniself do 
so, and at anotbia* time e.irrv them away, it is felony. 'Ibe 
coiiverMon of found goods by tin* tinder t«i his own use does 
imt ainouiit to larei ny, iinb'ss at tie* tine* of the eou\ei«.iou 
lie knows, or has the me.iii> of knowing, who is the le.il 
owiiir. Hilt it is held to be laieeiiy to eoiiveit to piivate 
Use lost propel fy b ft in cab.s, railway e.iiii.iges. v<e. 

\Mieie I.iieeny is attended by eirmimst.aiiees wliieli nm- 
stitnli* an ai:L:ia\ali»m of the oiri'iiee, punishments tif .i 
l.iavier eli.iraeter may he awarded. I.:ire'ny from the 
person of anotlier, wlietlur openly or elainlestiiiely, is a 
fi'loiiy punishable by penal .servitinle for fourteen or not 
less than tlin-c vear<, or iinpiisoimient for not more than 
twi» vears with or without lianl lain. nr. IJobbery fiom the 
pel soil with vi«»Iene«* or intent to assault is puiiisbaMe with 
penal servitinle fm* lib* or not less than three vears, or im- 
]iri.somiii*iit for two vears witli or witbont b.ird labour. 
J'neakingand eiiteiinga dwelliiig-boiise and stealing tlieieiii 
,'iiiy eliatti*!. money, or valuable .seeiirily to any value what- 
ever i.s piinisb.dilc with penal .servitude for life or for not 
less than three years, or imjaisoiiment not exceeding tvvo 
yeais with or witlioiit hard laliourand solitary coiitinement. 
Stealing ill a dwelling'liou.se any eh.at ti l, money, or valii- 
•ahlc security to the value of Xa, without a breaking and 
entering, is a fi*lony punishable by penal servitude for not 
more than fuurt(*<*n or le.ss than three years, or imjn i.'.oii- 
ineiit not exceeding two yeais with or without lianl labour. 
The same pniiislniient is awarded tit larcenies in sliips. 
wharfs, iJic. Hareeny of letters by post-otliee Ictter-eaiiiers 
or servants is piinisliable with seven years’ penal si*r\ituile, 
but if the letters contain money the punishment may ex- 


tend to penal .servitude for life. The term larceny is not 
u.si'd in Seoteli law, and in the ymiiisliment of theft very 
much i.s left to the diM.ii tioii of tlic court. 

LARCH. Sec La nix. 

LARD is the melted f.it of the common hog. As an 
article of commerce it is in very extensive ii.se, and it has 
been calculated that the annual pioducc in the I’nited 
States of America alone amounts to ovi*r ewts. 

The fine.st quality of lard is tliut prepared from tho* “leaf ’ 
fat of the abdominal cavity, but f.itly seraj»s of all kinds 
are also utilized in the manufacture. Hit* best qualities 
of lard are largely u.sed for culinary puryxi'Cs, and in medi- 
cine a.s the basis of ointments, plaisters, .md -uppf sitories. 
The inferior kiiid.s are used in the drcs'^ing of leather and 
for the making of lard-oil and steariiie. J-ird od i'*a veiv 
valuable liibrirant for maeliiiicry, ;iiid it iM aKo l.u L n****! 
to adulterate oils of higher eoimnercial valin*. L-nji- 
qiciiitities of lard are inantif.ictured in (ireat Hiitain. in it. 
made in Wiltsljire having an e^p^*^iaI reputation for culi- 
nary purposes. The amount imported fiom abroad is aNo 
very considerable, and sometiines reaelie.s a value of mai’.y 
£2.nOO,OUO in a year, ne.iily the whole cianiiig from t!.'- 
United States of America. 

LARDA'CEIN. or the so-e;i lied amyloid fnhstnnre (tih 
ine.irrect description), is found U". a cb j>osit in the Nplu-u. 
liver, kidney, Inng.s. ai'd blooilv easels of nian. It is s,,lu[il** 
in dilute ammunia but iMsr>Iu>)Ie in w.itei. dilute aeid.s and 
alkalis, and nentr.il saline *i»>liilions. It resi'inbl' S elooelv 
the other protei«is in its forum!. », whi< b i> O. i and .S. ) 21’t: 

11.7: N. lo; 'I'l.e suiplmr is m the oMdi/A*! 

state, and no amount of Im liii g with c.iii‘>tie j>or isb give** ; 
siilpbhle of the alkali, \N e 111 IV tliei'i'foie j ink l.ird.'U'i j i 
:is a j»roleid. Strong livdiot Inuiir ;n iil and c mstie alk.iii 
convert it into acid- ilbiniiin and nik di allnimiii re-^p^'c- 
lively. On tin* other hand, unl.ke othur pir)|tids, it tnii.s 
led ( ned V( ilow) ui.der iodine, auil violet if to the i'ldin-* 
Milphur.e aiid be added. Kioni tin SI* actions tlicpaine 
“ .imyk lid '* aio.se latber al suuil\,f,.r it t mnot be .vsvImi.- 
hitctl tostaiib in I'oiiipositioii. iior c.in it be eo* \iit»d t • 
sugar bv anv means. 

LARDIZA BALA, a g' nr.s I, I plmts b> 
the Older Ml mn»*i KMAi 1 a,. an*l n.mied afl'*i* NIi i el 
L.irdizila. a .spai.ish n.itni.il.st. ! 

is a twilling ^l.ll 1 !^. .i nalivt of (’inli in wood- it T. n< . n 
ejon, also ill iVan.d'ont .\i nn «». ll li.is an eala'I- !»■. r. 
wbiili i.*< g.illa-nd and s.-M in tin* iniik.i^ of I'l Hi .:!.d 
Peru. 'riu* j'lllji id the flint is NWfi't .illil L'l itifnl to ti.e 
t iste. The libie is usi-ii for inikmg <-oi lage. It is a 
li.inly pl.int, and li is I»ei-ii intpulin • *1 inti* hiulaml. It is 
ad.ipted for ll. lining .igiinsf ;i w.ill. .nnl it'- «i irk g'ei-i 
glossy leaves ami b.inging bnneln's «if iln p purple How t is 
reeoininemi it as an oinam«*ntil ]•] int. 

LARD’NER, DR. DIONYSIUS, .an iminstri.>ns 
.seienlilic writer, w.is Imin in I>nbim te.i the Hid of .\pril, 
.iml dii-d ‘J'.itli Apiii. He w is iilm*.itt*il at 

Tiinity ('ollege, linbiin. <>1 wlneb, from HIT ti» 1>*J7, la* 
wa.s fellow ami tutor; fnnn l.'sJ.'' to he was professor 

of natural yihilo.sojri.y in I'nlveisity ( 'i Hi g«'. I.'>mlon. In 
18Htt he projeiteil .i .senes of ni.iMi ils i»f ni itlienialieal, 
iiieebanieal, ami plivsital .si ieiiei'. ami IHl vidnmes w.-ie 
publislusl. iindi'r the jMiei.il ll line I'f ■* Lauliier's Uvclo- 
p.edi.i,” belwi’eii l.s.in .iiid I-''! I. . 111*1 a siviUiil editioii in 
Is.’id and follitwing \eir'.. Many of the volumes were 
funii bis own yn'ii. ami tlic'i*. ti'gi'tber vvilb bis bamlbooks 
of natural pbilos«)pliy, and a pi'pnlar exposition c»f tin- 
physical seienees, emit led *‘ Museum iil Si'ienee ami .Vrt.’* 
.lie rem.iikable for their clear style and hieid arrangement. 

LARD'NER, NATHANIEL, DJ>., biiiii Itbst, it .-d 
17d.'<, wa.s a Presbv teiiaii minister. He studioil at Utn i i t 
under <ii:t*vius and Hurmami, and afterward.s at Levilen. 
He lH*e:ime private chaplain in the family of Latly Tn by, 
who died in I72H, and was a lecturer at the dissent. uj* 
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clnpol in tlio Olil .Tmvry. His “ Ciodihility of tlu' Gospel 
History,” tlio Suppleinoiit ” to it, junl liis “Jewish and 
Heat lieu Testimonies” have been eonsiJeivtl as the most j 
rati *nal defeiiees of Christianity that had been made up to 
I i> time. 11 k* iiKist leinaikabie of his miiu'r puhlieations I 
is his *’ Letter on the Lottos,’’ from whieh it distinctly 
appeai-s that lie was of the ITiitaiian sehool. The best 
editions of his woiks aie those by I)r. Amliew Kippis 
t^elexen \uls. Svo, ITi'S; in four vols. -Ito in 1M17 ; anil in 
ten \«)ls. Svo ill lS*i7\ | 

LARGE or MAXIM, one of the anelent nmsieal notes. 

'J he Mt/fa tiifijrima (or laii;i*\ as il^ u ime implies, was the 
largest note iu imisie, haviii,:; the \alne of two “ loiuts ” 
li>n(/a\ or four "slunts” (^nota hrtrinX riiriously 
‘ iioimli tlio brfn\ “slii'i't." is at tlie present day oiir , 
1>•nl;l^t iT'te of all. Tlie fi'iiii of tlie laiixi* was an oblfiKX 

n.Mib* by two sipiaie**, thus .vlifiwini^ ^i'^iblv its x.ilue in 
lelaT ni to tlie iomr. wl.ii-h was square iu ftnm. It.»th 
b"i r aiul laiu'* had a tail, alwaxs on the rii^lit-band side, 
..lid ill tailx «- -pies always di niliiu:. When xvhite notes 
< V • mpty Hites (t xveie u-'i d. sueh iis xxe now 

XV I it*’ I-'i X'Ur seinibiawe .iihi minim, the i-bloni; outline of , 
1 .■ la: jt* xxas still letaliUvl. and the t.id on tlie ii_^ht xxa> 
a ii taim il. 

LAR GO. LARGHETTO. 1 -.11 .:o indicat* s one of 
t’i I- si( \M*>t p we** in UiU** e. and e.iincs xxith it the <:r«‘itest 
s.-Iiio'.ity and «zi luili ur. It rather .a].]vliis, imleial, ti> 

• ‘ i» ii t- 1 tii.in pas*. ]*iilii]'s. as a rule, //rore i> sloxx-i-i*. 
I:. tie M*'.s'iali “Ibl.-i'.i tl'e Li’iih of God ” and ** He xxas 
i‘« ■*ji.''ed ” a;e buth lauo, at.d wll iudieitetbe nuaninirof 
t' •' Wi id. 1. llj' ' tT*» is » q lit ' * V tMie, but ]>l es*rx in^T the 
bi«*ai UM.il.. u ft*. of the larj<<. Jn aetual pace it is 

I.* i;.\ l" fl't .IS 

LARGS, a s, q., ,t ,,f Se .t^rd, in the cMunty r.f Ayr. 
b ■ •■i!’'’.iix *‘'!ur.<kl t ii a h IX <.t tie ^ iMii* 11 I’Tie. inib's 
^^.'*•.W. if iiia'j. vx. ii.i mi .s fit. in L.mb.n. !>« 

.'i m I's fiom tie \\i"ix'-s It ly .'t.itiin of the ('aledonian 
1.’ 11 . wax. It is shilt*!**; l*x li:»* i**] uni of Gi<*.tt l'mnl»r.*ie. 
:i: <; Is a fav..:inte pi i< e of r<‘si it for s|..i-hal l.iiiir. A pier 
xx.ls il- t t* d ill allil sti.iM ho.its ply between (ilasi;iixv 

.a* ‘I L <1 _s. 1 be t'xxn s ^bi-'lly comjxisfd i,f a ]uie of 

b 'U 1st, 10 .. lituists. fai ii.«: ibe s<*,i.on a nariow stiip of land 
111* I W r> n the V , .1 and tb“ shb^j.f trie coast r.in*;'*, xxbieh 
li'«‘s .stei-jlx bi bi’ d to a J I 'jilt of 17.'il fiet. The chief 
sTi*'-t iM.s liil.-iMi fii III Ilf' biii.i' ir. 'llicii* are a paiish 
I I ’.n .h. a bif* I'lmeli. a linti.i i 'i i sb\ ‘i-. i m obnri h, an 
I ■' d.a’i I t'. and a I’-. n an <'arl)>t)ie ebmeh. A 
l-.iit (I* in aui.ei.t chill elj ]i is n c# nxcib-d ii to .a euriotis 
1 .. im. It s:.i .,is I ,.ir to ti.** pr-seiit p nish fhuich. 

I.'..- J. i; n] .Gt.i! of l;.»* jisridi in l^''! xx.i^ of the 

t .v. ..i*7t'. I -ir^s is e. ]• 'll itfii in l,!st< ix' as tie* seen** <»f 
a j]*at batrle, f<ir._:i,t in IJn.'J. lelwcin Ilacn. kin" of Nor- 

V IV. ai d tb'* t:o< [.« of A!t'\ .mi. r II.. in xxlii« li il.e fornif-r , 

V is sjj-n.i’ly il« ati d. II." I i'j -,s ami tui.odi, cieet**d by 
1 iiMi'si, I) fif th" cf n jm ’< is b\ t! c Xui wt ;:i u.s over their 
s' bn. .ar»* still xisi!)!" .,n tie s,,.iili si.l,. ,,j tb,. toxxn. 

LAR IDJE Is a fa :i.ily of l.iids belolijiiij to the order J 
An-mci -s. 'li.is fa r.ily is ili\id«ii into two dlsiimt pc-iips 
o: s J,-f.trn.r"s. Liiriiid.' .and .'sterniiue Gi Kltv). 

LARIS'SA, the aijci'-iit capital of 'Ihes.,a]y, foinierly ; 

h njin j tr» Imkey. hut ceded to Gu ere in iMMl, It is 
s '.I'lOd ‘2o mb's i,',i th-west f,f \'oIo on the I»-ft hank of 
ih" ^.I’a I bri.i. tlj" am lent It is sm rotiixled hy a 

"lb iu'hle of wbi^h aie .a "I'-it number f.f clay-bnilt 
lo i'C«. formiJi" narrow ami dirty stp<*ts. It bas m.anii' 
f If t'.r s of cotton, ;imi morf»cco b-atlier. Lopiilatifui, , 

M.-brn L.iiiss.x snpje-^d to oicupy tin* site | 
of t'.e .to. e,.t Gty of tie* sjuni. n.iine, xxhich claimed to ^ 
be the bijtn|!ae.* of Acldll.s, ]ji lice called Lnrinf^nn^ ' 
and it is y.io'.ably identle.d xxitli the i'tlmtyihon Arffon 
rmnt’oii'd b\ Ilonu r in bM cat.ilo'.Mie of the (ireek foreca, • 
II. At a .Mibe-qm lit period it Ui-quired 


Ronic celebrity from its adoption of the d^mocratlcal form 
of >;o\'eriinu*iit, and from its zealums support of tlio 
I Athenian cause dnrin,!; tho Peloponnesian W’ar. (Compare 
Aiistot. Pol. V. (I, with Time. ii. o 2 .) It afterxvards fell 
into tlirt hands of Philip of Maeedon and hi.s Hucccssors, 
under XX hoin it remained until the .subx’ersiou of their empire 
hv the Homans. It apjiears to have declined under the early 
Homan emperors from its ancient importance. Lueau s.iys 
, <'f it 

A tqiio olim Larissa potciiH*' .... 

Lib. vi. 

The toxvn and neifihbonrliood were Riibjcet in aiieient times 
to the .same xiolent and .sudden innundations xvhieh now 
cause sneh extensive mischief. In the iiei^hhourhuud there 
is a eolniiv of Soiidain-se, left here hv Ali Pasha. 

LAR'iX t^I.aiih) is a p*mis of trers heh)ii"in" to the 
AniKriNK i', a tribe of CoNiriiiM-:. The Common I.airh 
{^l.nrix furoptrii) is a natixe of Central Kurope, Hussi.i, 
and Sibeiia. It xxas iut induced into the llritish Isles in 
1721 L and .some of the oldest and liiiest in tlii.s country 
are tin* “ Dunkeld I.ircbes,” alioiit l .’>0 }e.ir.s old, H )0 fei t 
h!"li, and coiitainin" •l ^0 cubic feet of timber. It is verx' 
o) n.imeiital, the tiiiiik is »*rect, the branehes drooping, tin* 
h .IX es an* of a tender cioeii in tlie sjuinc, and are aMMiip*il 
in b'lii; jieiidubius i.ismIs. It is xvell suilevl for powtb on 
baireii e\jio-ed sitiiations xxbieli aie xxell drained, ami in 
Ibe eoiiisf tif tlfty Viais xxlll reaeb tin* ln*i"bt of i<{i fi ct. 
Ibe timlxr is of pT<‘at xaliie for donn-stie. utensils, fiirni- 
Ime. faim iniplenn iits. vNie., ami exeii for mix al pnryiosc*!. 
It is Niiil tli.it houses in \ eniec coiistriiet'-d of tin* timl»er 
show no .siirns of deiax.iiml tli.it many old Italian paint - 
in"s owe their yneserxation to Immu" }>.iinted on p.iiiels of 
bin b. 'rin* balk is nsi d like that of tin* vi.ik, for tamiiii". 
\ ii.ieo linpentine is obtaineil from incisions at the b.ise of 
the tiunk. 

riieie an* in all fijht sp"< ies, all natives of tin* tem- 
perate re*.;!on,s of tin* iioitl.ein hemisphere. 'I’ln* tlowers 
are iinaniMious. '1 In* male lloxxers aie solilaiy in se.ily 
hiids: the staminal ctliimn is roiimlish xvilli the anthers 
I'lowded spiiallx. and the eonnei‘ti\e is .scaieely pioiliinal 
Vicxond tljc :illtlier-i*ells. '1 In* fein.ile lloxxi-rs aie 111 
loiimlish i.itkiii'*, xvitli the .se.ili s disllnetlx doiihle; tlio 
biaet is adi' ite al tin.* hasi* to tin* oxnle heaiimj l.imina, 
and do* s not im le.isc aftiT tloweimj; hut Ibe l.miiiia, 
xxlii*}i h IS tw*» revel s<*d oxides at iIi h.i^e, m le.isesioii- 
snb'i iblv afti'i tloweiin", 

LARIXIN'IC ACID, a v..].itil.* !\r\{ f..umi in tin* 
h.iik *'f tl.** laieli ian'r). ndni.il oi<l* r Conifri.e. 

'I’be a*'i«l IS xeiy er\ stalline, snldimii.j at !*.>' rJP) r.ilii.) 
ami le'.embh', c.imjilior. It S'diibl** in xvater .iml 

al*oh'd. The foi mnia is Ct„ 1 I,„ 0 ,,. Il is x * ly ml! iiniiiahie. 
It f«>rii)s a iiiiiiil»'r of ( rx.st.illim* salts ealled I.ii i\iii.'it*‘M. 

LARK < .M.iinlnla*') is a f.imdv of birds beloujiiijL; t<i tln^ 
oilier pAssi iii.s. and nearly allied to the xx.ijtads ami 
)>'pits. 'Jlnie is much v.-niatioii of ch.iiaet«>r xxitliin tint 
iiinits of tin* f.imily. All the spi*rii*s a"iec in havinjj the 
taisi sf-.ilefl lieliind as well a.s in fioiit. In tin* win;; the 
iijin'i s**e«iinl.ii ies an* y^reatlv cbjiujalcii. as in tin* ]>ipit.s. 
Ibe him! H.iw, as in tin* skylark (see cut », is eeiieially very 
ion" and sti.ijijlit, but in simie sjneies it is leimnkably 
shill t. Tin* form of the bill varif*s to a rem irkable ileirrce. 
**'lber<i is,*' s.iys J*ri>fef.sor Newton, ^Gibimdant eviil**neo 
of the snsi'eptibilily of tin* Alaiidim* stiin-tiire to iiioditiea- 
tiiiii from l•xtern.■ll circiimstaines in other xxords, <.f it.H 
jilasticily; ainl perhaps no ln>mo"eneoiis of Pa.ssereM 

ciiiild be foiiml which better displavM the xvoikini' of 
*natiir.il selection.’” Tln-re aiu ahiuit lOU spi'eie.s of 
l.iiks, a lai"c majority of xvlncli are (‘onf'med to the New 
World. 

'riio Skylark (Afriuffn arrenfix') i.s tho most eommon 
bin! ill Wi-stern Kiiriijn*, beirii; foriml in idiinist nil rrir- 
wrxided diitiicts. It extends throiiebout iCiirope and A.sIa 
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«*\'on to China, f/lid In winter occurs in tlie Pnnj:ih, IVr.si.i, 
Palestine, K^ypt, and H.iihary. It lias i)i‘en acclimatized 
in New Zealand and in Lon^ Islaiul, New Yoik. 

'riic skylark has always been especially dear to English- 
men. Few, if any, of our Riitish biids po.-^ses.s a more 
cheerful and animated souf; than theskylaik, whose joytnis 
notes, heard as the bird soars perpendicnhirly in the air, 
have frequently afTorded a theme for tho poet; indeed the 
power of his son*; is most extraordinary, ns it may be dis- 
tinguished long after the little body from which it issues 
is lost to sight, and when wc may, with little help from 
imagination, helievc him, as Shakspearo has it, to be sing- 
ing at “heaven's gate.” llis song lasts f<jr about eight 
months in the year, and during the summer he will sing 
tho whole day through, fiom the liist apprarance of dawn 
till after Kuiivct. 

The skylark feeds principally on seeds, but also on 
injects and worms; it uses a large quantity of sand and 
gravel in the process of digestion. The nest is built of 
grasses on I be ground, usually in a coiii-fiehl. The eggs 
are fnnn three to five in inmiher, of a grayisli-whitc colour 
with a gnenish tint, mottled with daik giay ami blown. 
Uutnig winter the skylaiks asseiuhle in gieat ilocks, which 



may he ser-n sweeping o\ir tlic fields, dt scetoling into the 
stiilddes in searcli of food, and sonv times .ittaekiiig the 
fields whieli lia\e birii sown with wheat. It would ap- 
jiear that at this seaMin <'nr I’liiti^h Inks are leinfoieeil by 
a eoii'^ideiahle migiatiiui li<<iii the northei ii paitsof Europe, 
and wlun the sea'^oii is i*e\ 1*1 e many (-f tle-^e inhabiting 
.Stotl.iiid p ly a \i-it to tho mme south'in })ails of the 
kingtloin. An tljoy heeoMie fat <luiing w inter, unh‘*'S the 
gioiiiid is tliiikly cti\eied witli snow so as to pie\ent their 

ttiiig a •‘udiiieiit ''iipply of fond, they aie at this time 
itgaidi'd as a di-bi aey for llio table, and aie taken m great 
ijii iiitil les at iiiL'Iit h\ diaggiiiga neto\ei the stuldde-lields 
III who h thi‘v gi neially most. The fealliers of tliu baek 
of the sk>laik are ilark blown, with pi!e-brown edgts; 
those of tile top of the bead are .slightly i-longateil, foinmig 
an erectile eres| ; the throat and hriMst aie pale hrowii 
with dark-brow u spots, and tin? reiiiaimler of the lower 
SMI face is AelIowi*-h white. Tlie in.ile measures 7J* inches 
in length ; the feniaic is a little snialler, and r it her d.nker 
in colour. The linul il.iw is very long, and the bill rather 
slemb-r. 

Thn Woodlark ( MiHida arhorni) is distingiu.slied from 
tbc skylark by its smaller si/.e, its length being only d 
inches, by its liner bill, slioiter t.iil, m<»re s[»otted bieisf, 
.md by ti stieak of light brown whieli jiaNsesover each e^^e. 
It i.s met with in cultivated distiiets, where there aie 
iinmerous tall liedgi's, woods, .aiul ]daiitalions, as, niilike 
iht; skylaik, it peielies freely on tho hianehe.s of tieis. 
Its .song is iiifetior to that of the .sk>laik in vaiiety ami 
power, but superior to it in sweetiic.ss. It is less eiuliii ing 
of captivity. Tho woodlark is not a very ahnniiant biid 
in Riitain, and is rather local in its distiihntion, and more 
pleiilifnl in the soiitlierii counties. Its general geogiaplii- 
cul iunge is more icstiictcd than that of the .sk\Uik. 


The Oesfed Eaik (Altivtln rristafa) h.is a Rfronger and 
more curved hill than the skylaik, ami i.s of a brown colour 
above and y»ale }eliowi^h brown beiieatli, with the chin 
white and the bicast .stie.iked with daik blown. '1 be 
crown of the head is reddi^li hi'OMi, ami a few of tbc 
feathers am considerably elougited, fniiiimg a yxiiiitc d 
crest. It is comnion in Fiam*-* and muiic other countiies 
of Europe, but is very rarely imi with in England. 

The Shorelaik ( Otomrf/H nlin'.'tiri •{) is .i imithern sj>eeies 
inh.abiting the holders of tin* Ai' tie seas in both lieini- 
splieres, and only ilescemliiig into tl *: imae lempeiMlo 
regions in the winter. It occuis alnn.Nt i ». jy winter foi 
the east coast of Britain, llie simmlaik a!n/nt 7 iiicla s 
ill length, and has the baek brown and tbe 1«, .%< r suifa< e 
white; the foieimad. chin, ami throat are abM\e 

the forehe.id is a blaek band, terinin iting on » .n h si.ie m i 
few elongated fealbers, whiidi tbe binl has the pow- 1 of 
raising in the form of a pair of pointed ear-; tlieilmi. -i 
ami a broad creseent-.shayieii hand on the breast are bl k 1-. 
Tliis bird is ino.st abnmiant in Xoith Americ.i, where it is 
.seen in eonsideijihle flocks. Its ne^t is inaiie among ti c 
moss and lichens growing on the rocks. '1 Ijj., species an I 
another of the same geniiN are the imly larks found in ti e 
New Woild. 'I’lie sj)»‘eies i.f tie* genn^ (Jtoei.i \ - aie known 
as Ibirned I.aiks; two otliei* sjieiicN aie kiiuwii in tbe 
eastern heiulsjiln le. 

Numerous other spcei *s of laiks are known in vaiimis 
parts of tlie Did Woihl, (‘"peeially in Al'iie.i. i-liily ina* 
species, Miriifra hi.rufitltU, Inliabiis .\iiNtiaii.i, ami New 
Z( aland ymsse.sscs only tbe .sl;\laik. wbieli Ji is been intm- 
dueed. The name Laik lias be. n giieii to "'WM il sp. i !.*n 
of the iieai ly-allied f iniily Motai iimhe, as Mnd-liik. lit- 
bilk, Roek-lask. 'lie Aiiuii.aii M-adow-laik b( I'tugN to 
the genus leteni". 

LARK-HEEli or LARK-HEELED CUCKOO 

(Centiopus) jv, a genus of Ci i mmi^ Mluenlnbi », leiiiaik- 
a'nle for baving tin* bind toe fuini-lad with a sti.iigi.t 
piiw'eifnl elaw', wlTuli .il\\a\s eqnaU. and ofti n •'iiryi i*"-* n. 
the length of tl’.e liaid toe i:'-. If. '1 1..- l.uk-l'* eN ,iie 
tributed o\er .\fliei.inil .^e’ll .fill .\n'..i. I xteiul.i n"'i 

tbe M ilay An i-’p* l.ig-* t'» .XuNtii! i. l!,-y in j ’.Li.l ti*- 
thick bii-'li. luiiig tlmlly i ii gs i-": . pj i rs. loe is;*.. i\\[ 

other iiiaei is. No.ue spiM t-s al''0 diwuain.g li/ ii.In .md "ii . I 
Ml.lkeS. 'I'lieV do m*t n], U, J.) tl'i nil iN'Iie nib. I n it 

of their family, but lai d tie Ii i vmi m n-. .m i i iii!i .n. I 
le.ir tb'ir y.ain:. lie ge’'e> i) n '.inr ii tl.e y uni/., 
wliudi liis ^^.^y iluse, led-n-'h-nioa ;i. ine i.i id U .g 
U''U.t]U Id.iek. 

ibe Suiegil Llik-i.eili 1 l’'aik<<o [ f <'r yo, < .<, -/f v '’i a- 
wbuh .ippi-iiN tu lull ibit neulN t: •• wculi.' ef Afia i. 
In not more tb in 1*1 irebcN in li-iiLth. I'ld 1: is ibe he lU, 
back of theneik, and upj'ii* yml ot the back 1 1 lek ; tie 
icnI of the li:u k and the wIiigN eimia non-nd : tiie rump 
and tad fe.itheiN bkiekislg men i.r h .•'tii.iked traiiN- 
MM’Selv With tine hulV bnes; tile loWel’ J ilt I'l tilC bodv IS 
l»u*l\ white. llie Nliai'lN <f iii'.iil_\ a’l lii* fi itlieis aie 
lha k, slill’, ami bnlluinr. gi\ mg a j.unl’ar - biiaeler to the 
ydiiiiiige. '1 IiIn b.rd 1 i\in iii pa . in m ll.e fon >1. .ind fie..N 
uy»on lo( UNts and (ibir lug- iii'cetN. It biieds in tin* 
lioles of liicN, and tli- male and lemaie a'"*i>t each other 
in the taNk oi im-ubn.nn. 

I he rii. .-iN.int l..iik nei l I Ct ’ifr>\nn< phii<Iiju /O inhabits 
New South W.ilts. It IN .1 l.iige -pee.es, me.iNuring about 
do inelicN 111 length, of wbieh Hilly hilt is oeeupiea by tl.e 
linud and ample t.ul. Its gt in ial colour is a liidi brown, 
with streaks and hais of hull*. It builds a large nest id 
diied gr.iNNCs, n.NU.’ilU in the mnlst of a tuft of gr.iss. Tlie 
iie.Nt is domed, ami fiuuiNhetl with two openings, throiigi 
one of which the he.ul, and through the other the ta 1 of 
the female piotimles while she is engaged in the Weik of 
iueuhatioii. 

The lud-wliigcd Link bed i^Ctntropus rujijnnni,') Is a 
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rowmnn ^pooios in Tiuli* ami the eastcni i^1.lnds, knnicn to 
I ho Kiiropoan iTsidonts in India as tlie Crow Pheasant. It 
foods on insools, and also contipodea, lizards, and small 
Mi.ikos. The Host is placed in a thick bnsli or tm»; it is 
Yi-ry laip.\ diaiiod, and fiuiiishcd with a sin«;le opening in 
the "ido. 

UkRK'SPUR (l>clphinium'l, an extensive genus of 
herh.acoons pl.mts holonging to the order K xM’NrrT. 

The specit'8 ahomid in the temperate parts of the m»rthern 
hetni‘»phere, and txva often cultivated in gardens. Among 
the most showy kinds are Delphinium Constolidn^ a hardy 
aiiiinal, of which many varieties aiv known ns Rocket 
L.iikspurs: the name was given in referenco to its sup- 
j)osed power of consolidatim; or healing wounds ; Delphi- 
uium formosum^ with hlue dowers ; Delphinium carilinnlfy 
with scarlet Howei-s ; and the Hoe Larkspurs, consisting of 
J^elphinium ffvariili riorum^ Sihlricvm^ Chincnsfe^ miSt>lcn- 
vum, and many more. The Roe Latk^purs deri\e their 
name from a striking resiMiihlanee (»f the petals to the 
black body <»f a hninhle bee covered with yelh*w baits, the 
lie.id and legs vf the invoct being supp» sej to he imiiieised 
ill the enp Ilf tlie Mi»\\er. 

Delphiulnm Alaei.* is so named frinn markings on its 
fh wti'*, supposed to resemble the Givrk letters AIAI. 
Tor the same teas, n it has been ideiitiiied with the ‘‘liva- 
iirilli” of tlie amients, and with reference to this I»r. 
Pauheney comes to the following concluMoii — ‘•that the 
t'-nn h;rt>'i'*lhutt was in general applied to some plant of 
tl.e lily iri'K*, hilt that the poets conf<uindcd with this the 
hiikspur, width has upon it the markings alluded to; nnd 
tliat the name hya* intli w.'is given, in the first instance, to j 
the phrit whii h most di-tincJly exliihiled them.'* In this 
genii'* the i aly\ is coh.nred. and lias the afipearanco of a j 
ciToiia; ih- re are five sepals, ami the upper one is pro- j 
I'liiged into a "pur. '1 here are two or four petals ccaicealed 
within tl e nivx. The fruit consists of one to live many- 
seeded folijelc.s. 

UkKNE, a sf-aport and market-town of Kidand, in the 
county of Antrim, beautifully sitinted at the entrance to 
Lough I..irne, half a mile from the shore, and 

miles noith-east of Relfast, It is extending rapidly. 
'Iheie are eight yjlaces of w*or**!iip, a handsome town-hali, 
a large bleaching estahli'liment. an agiicultural rnoiiid 
-I hool. and a inasonie hall, ere» ted in 1N»J7. A Large and 
eoininudious market-place was built in Ixiii, Fairne is 
fonnettid hy railway with tin* Northern Counties line, ami 
it in'* a g«H».l natural I arbour for small vessels, in whieh 
gii-.it r.um^-rs fium .''cothind am-hor wldle w'aiting ftir 
t: »'ir cargoes of lime fn-m tl e f \t‘*r.sive ad'oh’ing work»i of 
M igheiar/ioiv. A go id deal of iion. raised in tin* vicinity, 
is n*»w sl,]|,p,.d fnnii the port. ri.-h is ahuudant near the 
t'«wri. es|HM iiilly n».aekeii*h cf <1. hake, and mullet. lairiie 
is Connected with Ghmarm and Cnsh»*mla]l. two small and 
icat town'* on the coast, by a r -td constriieted by the 
goviTnmmt iViard of Woiks. which run-* close n[/«iii the 
hei. h at the ha^e of .some of tin- grandest clifTs in the 
worid, and op-ns np .a coritiniions .suerevsif.n of beautiful 
views. The population of Larne in l^'Ml was 4710. The 
am h-nt name of the town was /arer, an inlet. It wiw 
J;ere that Kdward Rruce landed in LSl.'i. 

LARNE, LOUGH, is a gulf a miles long hy a half to a I 
mile wide, f.irmed by the mainland and the petiiriHuIa of 
I"! iTid .M agee. The shores arc low and fhit, and the j 
am horai'*^- goal; hut the entrance is very narrow, and the 
coi.«t rut-id** r^/ck-honnd. 

LARVA, in itx most general «tense, is tl.e, term applied | 
to ti ef-rnhfyj of an aiiiuia! whi'-li leads, for a longer or 
sln.rter p« r - d an ind-pendent life, fwr wliieh it presents 
hp^'Cial na.!i»-, a’/ii - of ‘'trur-ture w};i/ |j have no rfferenee 
to tiie re.ju.ri ’ll" t- of the mature airmah Many animals 
are I, (it horu t !I tl.-y ].av»; att.iuied il>e general striietnro 
ul the paieut, and ,*re, if .aetive. aMe to lead the srimc libn 


Other animals, when they emerge from tie egg, differ in 
nppp.aranee and structure from their pnrtMit.s, display 
different instincts, and only hy a gnulnnl metamorphosis 
come to dis]day the eliaractera and habits of their species. 
It is only to embryos of the latter aiiiiiials that the term 
I.arva is properly applicable. In the star-fishes and seii- 
iirchins (and other animals bidonging to the sub-kingdom 
K<'iiiN(>nKitM.\T.\) sneli a metamorphosis is seen in nii 
extreme form. The org.aiis of the body of the star-lisli or 
sea-urchin are formed afresh within the body of the larva, 
which then withers up. A similar mode of development 
(ditaiiis ill many worms, especially among the parasitic 
forms. Many crustaceans, including some of the cralis 
and prawns, have a free-.svvimming larval form which, hy 
modiiicatioii and development of its organs, grows into tin* 
mature animal. Some inollu'*rs also have a special larval 
form, which swims freely hy nu'ans of the cilia vvhicli ch the 
parts of the body. The tadftole td the frog, with its long 
fisli-like body and horny beak, is a familiar iiistaiiee of a 
larva. 

The term lairva is often restricted to the embryos of 
insects iiniiiediately after their exclusion from the egg. 
Special terms ;ire gener.illy given to the larvie of insects. 
Mieli ;is pruh^ mutfijot^ and caterpillar. (Sruh appe.ars to 
he a general term analogous to larva ; tlie term maggot is 
most geneially applied to a larva whieh is footless and 
.almost inactive, as in the social bees; and caterpillar, in 
the most eomiiion acceptation id the term, is u**ed to desig- 
nate the larva state of hnltertlies and moths. These tlnee 
terms, however, are used in a very vague manner. 

Though the hirvai of insects never possess wings, 
tliey vary much as regauls the development of the loeo- 
nuitive organs; and as tliese are more or less perfect, so 
does the hiivM reseinhle or recede from the insect m 
its mature state. Hence lirvic may he divided into 
two sections ; those which in gcm*ral form more or less 
resemble the perfect insect, and those which are unlike 
the pcifiet insect. Tin* larvcc cd both sections moult, 
or cast tlieir skin, several times during their progress to 
inatiirity. The numher cd moults varies according to tin* 
species, and the period iiiterveiimg between tho moults 
depi'iids upon the length of tlie insect’s existence in the 
l.iiva state. Ill these moults lud only is the whole exter- 
nal covering (d the insect cast, hut even tin* lining of the 
intestinal canal nnd of the tubes id the traelii'u: is shed. 

Ill iiio'.t insects the laiva; display the most sti iking 
diffeicin i* in form and habits from the imago or j»erfeet in- 
sect. When the larva has attained its full growth it 
undergoes a inotninorphosis, heeoining -a pupa, wliieii i*. 
often iii.ietivi* and t.ikes no food. In some insects tin* 
jinp.a i> eni'lo*.eil in a skin, which allnw's tie* i»aits (d lie* 
future insiM't, iiiehiiiiiig the riidimentaiy wings, to ho seen 
through it; in otheis, as hiilterllicK, the whole pupa is 
ineIos(*d in a horny envelope, so as to render the body 
I with the exception of the himler pait of the abdomen l 
ineapahle of any in»»vemeiit. In all eases, after a longer 
or shorter period, the pupa skin is hiiist, and the imago 
cmeigi-s, perfect in all its parts, exeept that the wings aie 
small and incapable of iirinicdi.'ite flight. 

In in'icets of the orders Orth«»jdera and II(‘iiiiptera 
(’grasshoppers, cockioaclies, and hugs) there is no true 
pupa state. The larva often diff’ers little from the perfect 
insect, save in the absence of W'ings, and can hardly he 
called a larva at all. The w'ings gradually appear on the 
aides of the Ixxly, as the larva goes on moulting; after the 
tirinl moult tho p(,‘rfeet insect ap^s-ars. 

LARYNGOSCOPE. nil instrument used to explore the 
rec(*iseH of the larynx and tlie upper part of the wiiidpijN*. 
Ill its simplest form it consists of a small reflecting mirn*r 
placed oil n stalk attached to it.s nnirgiii at an angle of 
from 120 to \U{) degree**. 'I'ho stalk is minie of flexihh* 
metal, so that it may he readily bent into any shape that 
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nmy be roquiretl^ wtien uwmI thiM inirrdr is placed afrainst 
the ftoft palate and uvula, the tongue being drawn well 
forward, and upon it are tlirown strong rays of light from 
the Kun or any source of artificial light by means of a 
re-Hector. This reflector is sei iiianipiilateHl as to throw the 
light downwards into the throat, and at the Ranic time to 
exhibit upon the mirror at the hack of tlie mouth an image 



irregular tilangnlar pyramid (4, 4). They are placed 
upon llio upper edge of the bioacl part of the cricoid 
eartijage, just within the m«,st expanded i)art of the angle 
forined by the reecding plates of the thyroid. 

The epiglottis fo) i-, of a somewhat ovate foi-m. It is 
attached hy its apex to the angle of union of the plates of 
the thyndd cartilage, atid piojects (»bli(|MeIy Iwk wards ami 
upwards over the cricoid and ar\ta-noid cartilages, like a 
shii-ld, guaiding them from the contact of fou ign bodies 
passing from tlie mouth. 

These curtilages aie connected cliirfly by el.jstic lig.imeiit, 
wliicli is arranged in bands of varying tbickneNS tlironghout 
the whole of the larynx, uniting the edge of the 

thyroid cartilage to the os hydiles, and it^ low«r e<lge to 
the Cl icoid cartilage ; yiassing also fpim the cai- 

tilages to tlic e])iglottis, and miiting tie' i inirs nf tiii- treli-M 
and hroiiclii; atlonling to all a tirm but \ielding conn. «tj--n 
and t-miowing tbem by its elasticity with the ji.^w.r "i 
resounding in aceordance witJi the vibrations oiigiii.iting in 
the \ocal ligainent.s. 

The \ocal ligaments are two narrow bamls of liigl ly 
elastic tisMie, stretidied betwi-fii the uiitt-rior .uigln «>f tie- 
ibyroM and the anterior sni faces of tlie arytamoid raitiJag*-". 
'llie sub.staiice of which tiiey aie compoiscd is a \tllowisli. 


Mode of using the haryngnse.»;»e. 

of the parts afrccled. The laiyngo-»eope. whidi was intro- 
duced to inodern medical practice chictly by the labonis of 
tin- Clerman pby.siohigists Drs, Tnrck ami C/ermak, Ii.is 
])roved of immense .service in the tieatment of many 
dibcuscs of thti throat. Ry its ineans the condition of the 
paits examined can be ascci tamed 
with tlie greatest siccniacv, and 
remeiiial agents can now he applied 
to the lining memlirane of the organs, 
and the removal of p<-l,Npi or <.ll ei 
tumours <aii lie elb-cte«i with a pre- 
cision ineviou^ly unknown. 

XiAR'YNX is the oigan of the 
v«dec. Its frainewiilk is composid 
uf live cartilage.", wln\h are capalde 
of being tinned on e.ich other in 
Tarious directions by mu.scies, so 
ns to act upt»ii two el.i.stie bands 
on which the \<-i<c <-"seiitially de- 
jM-nd.s, ami which aic culled tJic 
vocal ligiimeiit.s. 

The fiiist the tliM'oid cailil.ige 
(2, 2), c(»nsisls of two jdates of 
den.se, tough, iihro-e.artilaginoii.s 
suhstanee, of an irregularly qu.adri- 
lateral form, unileil at the lower part 
of their anterior eilges. The promin- 
ence of this angular nnion i.s felt 
in the front of the throat, forming 
what is culled the I’omnm Adami 
Seclion of the I.nrynv. (Atlam's a]»ple\ .it the sides of and 
•r.*’ i”'..***’.*.'*''*** • r behind which the form of the caili- 

•lii>ri.iu i'ArtilikKv; :i, , , -1 . 1 i 

rri.-..i.ir»riiiH>;**: 4,4. Ary- hige luav he e;v»ily tiaced out with 
Ki..iiis;«i. tin nngds 

inuiiiratioii iK>tM«ennii>ttiN Tlie cricoid cuitilagi* .‘H h.is 
.111)1 IMiuryiiv ; 7. 7. Kiiiifn i . r e . ' 

..f Tnuhw; H. Hitnatioii ..f wniicwlmt the follll of a MgllCt-img. 
iraiiMviTM iN.Ht.*riiir .Mm«- inolosetl within the angle of tlie 

.'iilnr tlfiiiilN; M. !». IVirtidii ... , , T , 

of Trill hi» 4wiiia|ii|M; cui thyroid curtilage, beneath win-sr 
oiKii ir.iiu bi'iiii.iL lower edge the fiont and narrow«>t 

portion of its ring may lx* felt, with an interval of ah.»ut a 
fjn.irter of an irndi between them. 

The aryticnoid cartilages |ia\o eath the foim of an 




■ tli-nse, t'.brons ti"Mie. whiih p! n’. .1 i - t’ ••'.r pu**. . ^ 

I botiv whi'H* a pnm.in.-nl is ii.pi.i.d. as m t; . 

sp;ues between tl.o lamina- ..f tin* the eo.its i: 

at teiiis, till- lings oi li,.- tracbea. v\*\ I lie .len-niji imm:. : 
figure lepie.sent.s tl.e c'li til.ige.s ;ind miisriii*. ,if till- lar\i>\ 
liiiiiiTting the einiiiia aifl tin* ejiig!"tl:-* > as ".‘i n after ili" 
.srctuni, from aboxe. lie- mnsrli-s an* Leu- design ilod io 
nmiibtis. the imi t ilau.-s hy K-ttirs. — 1. i he riii.-- 

thxmiilens (at the liin.a •>£ tlie gl..ttis'. ' 2 . 'I he thyi*.- 

arvticimuleu.s. IJ. The eiico-aiyta'iioidciis p. isiiriis. 4. I!e 
eiico-nixl.'vnoiiieus lateiali-?. o. Half of tlie aix l.enoiili-us 
tians\ei>us and of tin- obliqni. A. 'I'l.e thxiuid earlilag.-. 
n. The ciKMod. r. Ihe ai \ ta-noid.s. r. 1 lie x«»c.d or in- 
ferior laixngeal ligaments, h, '1 1.,- ligimiiits xxhiidi tie tl e 
arxtiiMioids to the ciii-oid. 

'i'he musrh-s aeting ^lU tl.e ].irts of tin* larynx just 
described aie jinange.l sMiimeii le illx , .aiul attached ti» 
cxOTesponding points i.n eacli side of tlie larynx ; ami th. ir 
nam**.s aie eompi.tiiided of thoM- of tin* ivirtilages on which 
they are ir.seited. 

The simjdi'sl actions of tln-se miisel. s in regard to the 
Voice mav he thus .stated: the eiieo-tlix roid .stretch tin* 
i xoeal hg.iinents; the tlixro-arUa-iinid lelax th(‘m; the ].t s 
• li-iior xnico-aiyl;eni»id «»pen the glottis; the lateral cino- 
aixta'iiohl and the j»osteiior aiyt.vnoid mil row or elosi* it. 

Helow, till* larxnx opens into the trache.a or windpi;>», 
which is eontinned into the chest, and there divides m; . 
two hranehes, the hronehi, xvliose ramitieatioiis and 1. 1 - 
miiMtioiis form the air-passagrs and air-cells of tin- lui _s. 
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Tl:«* traol; a is of :i sorii's of cartilai^iiums inrom- 

luijs. wl.U'li aiv iniitril bi'Iiiml by imiM'ular tibics, 
uihl au* fom*tliiT by longitudinal ola'.lio bayds. 

It is ihus i-ap ibK- of \ariations h^th of Icn^tli. huvidtli, and 
t»‘n.Nji»ii, and of ontoiiiii^ into vibr.itions with tlio oolunin of 
air oontaiin-d in it, and of a^sistiiiiX in ciiiinnunuMliiiic tboso 
vibritions its bjanehos to the walls of the ei:est. 

liie l.iiMix has bivn compared to a \.iiiel\ of imiNieal 
instniiiienr". and it will be seen that in its ditlejent p.uts 
it uiiite.^ tht* juiiuiples of sevi-i.xl. In its osvoiiti.d \oeal 
ai'par.itUH it most nearly ivsembli's the uvd iiish umonts, 
«s tl.e rofd-pipes of the oroan, the r!aii..net, Ae.. or lather 
a m>slitie.ilion of them, in whieli the \ibiatiiiL; hoiiy is imt 
n\«.d in its dimensions as a metallie tonoiie, or a leed. hut 
eonsists i>f a lamina of el.islio mi*inhrane, eapahle of \aiie«l 
de:;rees of tension, as well as of alteiations in its len-rtli. 
No musical instmnunt has ui Ikvii ei>nstrueted on tins 
j*iinei|*le, unless Ave e^nisiili r .is sneli tin* vaiious kiiuls nf 
trum]iot in whieh tie \.hia;i.»ns are piodnenl b\ the air 
imj'* Ih-d a.a’iisf the si.f the lips, iiiideied m«»re <»r les.s 
tense hy tl e .e ii..n of tl.e oih.en! ir miisele. The pnneiple 
J IS [n . n app. ei in tl.e finmition i»f .ntiiieiil l.ir\ np‘s bv ! 
Li-t, f.i/:;:.iid tie Ii Tom, Wiilis, ^\Le.. who ha\e ehietlv 
H'e.i i.i.ntel.nie inen'hrane ; and h\ Muller and lli‘nh\ ! 
'>i.o Isive e:n].;o\eil besah s. lither'the M-eal liir.imeiit.s i 
l! •■•T's. Im> ir J.imime t f the » labile e..at of an artery. : 

lie m tos j.K'd.ieid hy t!.«* j.:lottis aie subjected to 
Tl ■•o.neati -six ill liHihie. stien_'tii, ai d j niity, b\ the paif.s 

• 'JiJ.Leti.I with the laiM'v. hotli ahoM> .md 1 m low* the \oe.il 

I -:i’\(r,ts; but it is iiidii nit to d< lei imne the « jieumstanivs ' 
i'U Wi.u h t' e d’di 1' lu • s ,.f tl timhieof the volee in dilh lent I 
] I" i;* [ < : i, i . « ^V.^, n nee b* tw» en thi> male and female ’ 
x- s .. pi. • .ddy ( w'l to tl eiou pn.itue shortnes.s of the 
X • e i» 1 _ I'li.i lit ■* n the liti'T. Aeei.in.mt to MuUei. their ' 
3 ’ . i; 111 is ii..ihn,t tj es, in w.iman onlv \ 

I'J*. ot . .A ;; o^ [[,. y.dc of e..ddren les«nnlde j 

X'.v m :il\ th of l,;,t j,j a lemaikahle 

• .’jet.iiv. s J ’ e ,• a! I i.!.. 1 1\ , wl I n ti.eMiie is said to ! 

« e N. ^ the’sJaJI tnhie A, h .. „f the Imiv 

1" tl.e i.,n, r a: a loi,;,*'' i to*..* of the n. ill is sometiine.s ' 
)Hr! (t.d a':: o.t .sT,.lii. nly ; le.it in n.<.st easts it is fori 
•“ ■' e r,.:.e in pi Ii_'l I V.,. w.i\ t 1 111 ^ 1)1 t t\ < I n the t W o e\t 1 1 mes, i 
‘e ' ji .u.d tn.i3.iv dmii iT ‘lloet « I'Uni ..itjnji, l.ijl w hell aiiv | 
*\v!li<n iv i.sr.l. s..,;dii'.h sf.ui;’ np a.-ain to the vhii.l • 

!-n. s 1,. r*,.. ,1. Ill oi.i .ije. t' e iitil.iL. s of tiM-l'n_\nx • 

* ' *' 3' - " lij" lUii i.js 1 ,ij .j nnv i* and its • 

■' 3 • 1,"’' ' o.'i e t..i..p*i,.:,lA alteis.and j 

:: ti.o*.. s .,s it jj.,, u,,.,. . s./f-, vti.ii-th ill the • 

•• ’■ /..Til. a .Me .1 the A, a .d ii^^n-ents. | 

J* ' ' *■' 'ii*-‘e; V r.r to tie Aoco, tie Iar\n\ fulfils- 

0 * 1 . r n.m t' ■ s A .;.u in po. t ipn* to tie a\ i b«i.lv, lu 
iti to; e.x.ijj pi,. t \ijT..^.te s, i,..j|,i;jty is immerli- 
• le . • X* .tl >1 hv lie' • n.f.ii t i f mv foil l..n snii-t'lliee, m* of 
I h :• J ..J..S e i-s. aii.i ti.- ;:'o!t.s f;i ttily f !os* d by flip 
T 1 . J > .i: V ta r.> I..1 n.no I. to |;«\eiit tie ♦ntranrif cf the 
1 • .1 h- .ly • lie* Ini.j^. '| ).*• ^.lJne ai lion o(eurs as I 

V - 'vv.o-h A 1 . 0 .'i port;. 5j .,f onr f... d. t-. p.Mnt ;uiy of it ! 

; ■— ; J I the laic-s: and if a j.aiti. !e by an ident ti>ii( li I 
t ' J. ft f ‘ i.el 11-^ .s I e.tt d, to n.s'.re its .-pf fily removal. 

L. .\Ir. L'li.ox r.rowne oht. lined the List pholf»- 

• • ' of tl e laiMj with tl »• vo.mI c.rL'nr.i in tl c art of 

'I he apj iMtns romjiii««ed an air;in':>'meiit hy 
''•3 * . •! fii ni an <*I'etnV lamp foiild he tliiow'ii by 

i. ' ' .s ‘f iii.iors into t!'.* hirjn.x, ami tl.e im;i;:i* of the 
T‘}:»r ; -.t of the hirvi.x, with tl;e viral chords .stretched 
a. I'e •. piojif tr<i .nto a pl.rilr piaphie c.tn.era. wlieie it was 
rer-f i.. d 0*1 a ‘I i.Mf'Ao p! ite. 

Jji.if fitf^A of tliK J,nrfjnx. — 'flio principal diseases 
fif th*' liryiix luf^ aphoiii.i, croup, difditheria, acute 
and chrome i.irui^itis. and adcirui or hwclliijf; of the 
glottis. Aphofiia. or tl.e hj-a of voice, may nri.sc from seve- 
causes, and veiv often it is fonml as a SArrptom of 


certain nervous disorder.^. In the latter inisc there is no 
morbid clian^c in the larynx, or aireetion of its muscles iiinl 
nerves, and with an imjirovemeiit in the f'cutMul hcaltli the 
voice returns of itself. Wliero it arises from over-exertion 
<if the voice rest and cb:inr;o .are vuluabln accesMiries to the 
local treatment, wiiieh must bo varicil aecordinp to tlic 
condition of the throat. Ckoui* and Dumitiikkia luivo 
ahc.wly been noticed in this work under their resjieelivc 
be.idiin;s. Larvnptis, or intlaiiiinution of the larynx, is 
most fieqnoutly caused by exposure to cold and the ininila 
tiini of irritant piscs, or by direct injury to the larviix, as 
fr.mi the attempt to swallow scalding water, &c, it is in its 
a«-iite form a very daiipMous di.sease, as the narrow' j»assa.i;o 
, through wliicb rc.spii;iti.»n is cH’cctcd i.s re.-ulily obstructed, 
and ^jreat dillicnlty in breatliiii/; arises. Whenever it 

■ supervenes upon a cohl the patient rjuiekly feels tli:it be 
I has bcconu* the victim of a more beiious illness, Tlieri' is 
! a feelini; of soieiiess in the thioat, p*eat dillleulty and pain 
■' in swallowing, and tlu rc is a sense of constriction about 

the rima. '1 he hn athiiii; hccoiiics ditlicult, the iiispiiatioiis 
^ and e\pii;itions beiniL; of :i prolonj^cd cbaiacler ninl {oIIoaa - 
! iiiix cavil other without pan.^e, except when they are iiiter- 
lupti'd hy the spai'tos of deep croupy-souiulini^ coiijrh, 

. attended by e\jaetoi:it ion. 'riicre is also iv lapid ptil-M* 
j and .a sliLflit rise (d teiiiperatnre, though other indiciitions 
j of an intlammatoiy fi'Acr may be sli;;bt or absent. When 
the tliro.it is ex.imincil hy the Iaryii;j:oseope the wliole m- 
ter.oi t.f the hirynx is seen to In* of a biiifhl-red odom, 
aii.l sv»metimes eon.'^iiler.ibh* swellini: may he peiveivcil, 

' If the dixe.isi- pni:;jess,.s uiif.'iv ouiahly tlie hieathiii;; he- 
I comcs ineieasiK^iy ditH( nit and sulVocative paro.xysm.s an; 

■ expel lencetl. attemle.l with anxiety and disinss. 

, t twinu' t.. the impufeit aeiation id the blood the bps he- 
, Come bine, vli»iAA.snn‘ss in, the face becomes livid .md 

I is b.itl ed m perspii.ition, and de.itli vKrnrs piob.ii>iy in .i tii 
I of sutb cation, t >ciMsionally the di'^ease is so rapid in its 

piiorjiess tliiit death yccuis witliiu a few liour.i, while in otla i s 
, it takvs pl.n e ai tlie tnd of two, tinee, or four d.'i\.s. A*, 

soon as tliC tlisi indications of lary miitis aie ohservid tbt 
patient shf nld he confined to :i waim n»om; ponltici s 
1 should he .-ipplied to the thioat; st.am, plain «*r iiiedicalecl, 
shoniti be inl.fded ; ami if the sAiiiptoni.s inenase in inten 
I sity emetics must he ;nlministen'd and tlie throat hlisli led. 
If Milloc.'iti. n aj.j.eais immiiiriit tire oj.eiatmn of tiaeln'i- 
t'Miiy « illed fi;r. and wlieic the disi .ise eiiiisisi.s of .sini|.h 
laivinritis oiih, ami due rare is taken, it i.s very fn ijijentN' 
.smeessfn!. While the dise.'ise i»ecms in a imld foim ii 
may MihsMir favoni.iblv in a fi-Av days, hut care .shonhl 

always be t.ikin lest tbeie be any sittin;^ in of moi, 
dan.:en ns symjdoms. (’inoiiic laiyn^itis i.s m.iiked by 
boai-em*s> and I# ss of vt.ke, a diy luiekiiif' couidi, and .v 
sli;:bt fiam m the tbiii.it. It sometimes follow .s ;niit.‘ 
laiyn; 4 iljs, but it most commonly urisis fimn e.xposnie to 
C'ilil. Ireatim nl roiisist.s in u.sc of iiili.ilation.s, the a[ipli- 
latioii of ;i Jilt loll made by di.s.solviii;' dO jL'r.iins of niliati 
of silvi-r in an oiime of w.itcr CAcry utln r d.iy by iiie.uis of 
a throat .spoM;:i*, assi.stcd by rest and attention to tin* 
piieial bc.iltli. (Kdcma of tbo plotti.s, wbicii foim» one of 
the commom st symptoms of lary n;;ili.s, may also arise 
from other canse.s, and where it i.s severe tlie opei.ithiii of 
tiacbeotomy must be nsoitcd to, or tlie |i;iits must be 
scaiitied by means of a loiio i-urved iM.stouiy, provided with 
a rnttiii;; eilce only at the yx>int. 

LAS CASAS, BARTOLOMMEO DE. See ( ! .\ s x s. 
LAS CASES, EMMANUEL AUQUSTZN DIEU- 
DONNE, COUNT BE, a l*iench historian, and one (»f 
the *v»mp.inion8 of Na|Mileon at St. Ileli-mi, was iMjrii near 
Revel, in l*ino:ne<loe, in 17»W;. Ife first entered the nnvv, 
and wa.H pre.seut at the sicffe of (;ibiiiltar. At tlie Revolu- 
tion lie fliMl to Kiiyrland, and served in the expedition to 
Quiberon. After Napolcrm's Bcce.s.sioii he retnnied to 
Lraiiu*, and laboured iu the preparation of his adiiiiiablu 
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“ Historical ami CSeo^apliical Atlas,” pithllslicd unflor tlic 
name of Le Sage. The emperor found out his good quali- 
ties, made him his chamberlain, cn'ated him a count of the 
empire, and employed him in inspecting hospitals, prisons, 
and naval jiorts. After the battle of Waterloo he begged 
to be allowed to leave his wife and share Napoleon’s exile. 
While in the island prison, he spared no effort to alleviate 
the pains of his captive master. Constantly talking with 
Napoleon upon events of his pjtst career, at nigiit he jotted 
down the conversations of the day. The result is the 
“Memorial de »Ste. Hdldne,” In 1816 he was sent a\v«y 
from St. Helena, on account of a letter which he eoiitri\ed 
to send to Lucien Ilonaparte, in which he commented on 
the treatment of the illustrious exile. After eight months’ 
contineiiieiit at the Cape of Good Hope ho was releas<*d. 
Under Louis Philippe’s government he was n member of 
the Chamber of Deputies for St. Denis. He died 15th 
May, 1842. The Memorial is very interesting, as showing 
what Napoleon thought of his own career, or what he 
wished otliers to think ; but as material for bi.st<ii*v it is 
of course utterly untrustworthy. Napoleon seems iu»t to 
have known the meaning of the word truth. 

XiAS'SA or LHASA (meaning tlie “pillar or seat of 
divine intelligence”) is the capital of Ti!>et and the central 
city of tluddhist believers. It stands on a plain surrounded 
by mountains, at the height of 11,700 feet above the sea. 
and on the river Kiehu-Sanpii, whioli runs soutli-uost to 
join Uie llrahmaputra, about 360 njiles north-ea‘it of 
Kathniandn, the capital of Nepal. The principal part 
of the city has wide, regular, and clean streets ; hut tlie 
suburbs are ill-built, mean, and irregular. In the city 
the li(.iises are lofty, whitened on the <»utside, with the 
floors and windows paiutc<l red or yellow. At the distance 
of a mile north of the city there is a rugged hill riring 
367 feet above the plain, called the Hiulda 111a, or Buddha's 
Mountain. On it stands the large palace of the Dalai, or 
'I'ali Land, to whom divine honours are paid as a living 
incarnation of Buddha. It consists of several temples 
biirronnding a central one, a storey higher than the le^f, 
and terminating in a canopy covend with plates of gold, 
outside of wliich there is a gallery with a gibied cohmnade. 
from which the temples and courts, the city and plain. and 
the surrounding mountains can be seen. A tine avenue of 
trees leads from the city to tlic temple; the other temples 
are the residences of numerous .subordinate lamas, wlm*ie 
duty is to conduct services in honour of the Grand Lama, 
and while the city, in its streets and bazaars, is the .scene 
of i onstant hustle, the profound silenee of devout worship 
leigns all around the great temple. Tlic Buddhist ]>riest.s 
live in inona.steries, and those arc numerous in and around 
the city; in one, in the centre of the city, there is a print- 
ing estahlishment, from which many religious works are 
is.sued. As the centre of the Buddhist religion the city is 
the resort of pilgrims from all parts of the East. The 
monasteries arc also schools of learning, and are attended 
by students from all parts of the Biiddhi.<it world. I^Iany 
of thtun are very beautiful and richly endowed. There is .a 
Bunimer palace, with lake and park, at some distance from 
the city, where the Lama oec.vionally resides. The mer- 
ehanta of the pl.aco are chiefly Mohammedans and Parsces, 
who bring British goods, linen, cotton, cutlery, and bijou- 
terie from Calcutta, and the products of China with 
Russian goods from Turke.stan, and thus carry on .a large 
trade. The fixed population consists in a great measure 
of the priests and the students; the rest are chiefly those 
in various ways engaged in the large traffic of which the 
city is the centre. Various travellers and missionaries 
have succeeded in reaching this sacred city from time to 
time, but the most trustworthy account of it is that 
given by Pundit Nain Singh, who had been trained in 
the Indian survey department, and who visited Lossa at 
the end of 1874. 

VOL. VI I r. 


LASSALXE, FERDINAND, tlie German political 
agitator whose briff rarecT has produrtul such tremendous 
results in the .so-ealb d “ soeial-demoeratic ” movement of 
Germany, was .a .Jj w, «,fiu of a prosperous trad«*.sman in 
Breslau. He was born in 1828, studied ebiefiy at Berlin, 
lK*came .an ardent follow»*r of H' gel, anrl wrote'a toler.able 
IreatiseonHeraklcitos, the Gre.-k i>iiilosoplier. from the Hegi*- 
liaii standpejint. In a journey to Paris lie met Heine, who took 
a fancy to him, and when he nas returning t«> Germany 
introduced him to Varriljagen noii Eiise in a mo«-t compli- 
mentary letter, Lassalle thus hecaiiic pn senii-d to tlie 
best literary and pfjlilie.il circles in Gemi.iny. In 184.j h** 
met a distinguished political la<Iy. the Coinitt --s Halz- 
fehlt, long separated from her husband, ami bidl\ tr. ,itid 
by him. Lissiille saw an opportnnity. Ih* ) l \v» ll ’.vitli 
the countess (much older than liimsidf), and li<* bi-le xfu 1.. i 
c.ansc to have merits in it. He studied law 
help her, and as soon as he was ready he att.ick«*d Ikt 
hand in all directions, piirsning him from court to court t, ' 
lie got .'I trinmpliant verdict in the lady's favour. B:r 
soand.*!!, already busy, was beside its»-lf wh« ii La-'-.al!!* 
appeared in the dock with accompliei*s wlio had st'iL n i 
ca‘'ket of valuabic.s from tlie count, in piii '^u.'ince of Mune of 
the schemes against him. La‘isal!o got off. but his f. llon', 
went to prison as more thieves. Raeked now by tin* grat»'ful 
countess, Las'-allo plunged into tin* stormiest of polita -, 
and the g.iyest of fashioiiable life. He .avowed in priv.itc 
that his driMin w.is to be pn-sidi nt of a (n-ini.ni lepublic. 
Bnt he was a .sort of Napoleon in polities; his ambition was 
a mere vulgar selfishness raised, as math* maticiaiis wi»nJd 
say, to a higher power. He got his work pubiish'-d in 
1858, wrote another, a lieavy jirodnetiori of no value. '>n 
the •‘System of Acquired Rights," in 1861, went to pri^->u 
now and .‘ig.'iin. /iiul lived a purposeless boisterous life, always 
keeping among the most lu.xurioiis and fashion.^ble .so« iety. 

It was this frequi'uter of ball-rooms ;ind assi-mblies who 
in 1862 suddenly posed as tin* fiitni»* saviour of siu-iety by 
me.ans of the ** wtvrking m in.’’ It was nothing to him ili.it 
the working in.in cared little .ibont liim, an«l nfiwd to lx* 
taken in by his proiruM-s or bis ar^'im' nt". He Iv lb-ved lie 
had a new electioneering cry, and be made tb*’ 
of it. He liad leallv con**idcrabl«* gifts, ‘‘omc 1. ariiiiig, 
and unlimited audaiity. In only two be made a u, w 
movement which li.i* already liv»*d .a qu.irter of a ceiitiirv. 
This is the “ social-demociatic " movement, which aims at 
the total overtljrow of Ueimaii society, J’roperty is to be 
aboli.slied, all men are to work for tli«*ir living (no b.ul 
thing thisX the tyranny of capital is to cease. Simpllelty 
and equality are to reign for ever. Thus im^achcd Lassalle, 
while he gave the most exquisite .supt^rs to be feasted 
upon ill Berlin. .V handsome liigli- spirited girl. I'raiili in 
von Diinuiges, wa.s attracted by liim, and at once engaged 
herself to him. Her parents. Christi.an, noble, and anti- 
revolutionary. held her a clo.se prisoner, and by some deceit 
poutrived that she should break the engagement with the 
.Tew democrat. The latti‘r challenged a new suitor to the 
huly’.s hand who had come forward, a duel was fought, auil 
Lassallc was killed near Genex.a. 2Sth August, 18‘i4. 

Since his death his name has been a battle-cry. Prince 
Bismarck used him .is a tool while he fixed, and used 
his name still more after his de.itli. The vast loan of 
100,000,000 thalers which he demanded to start his new 
working-man era (£1.5,000,000) ha.s nexer been levied, but 
it serves occasionally to be talked about xvhen it is neces- 
sary to dix’crt people's attention from serious matters. 
The best sketch of tlie man, though rather too flatter- 
ing, i.s in the remarkable novel Ivy George ^leredith, “ Tragic 
Comedians," xxdicre the whole story is told (under ch.anged 
names) in tho most masterly manner. An imitation ^'f 
Lassalle's soci.il-deinoc ratio*’ mox*ement began in Eng- 
land about twenty yc.ar.s after his death, of course without 
any practical eft’ect. See Socialism. 
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LAS'SOf a rope with a noose at one eml, nsi'ci in South 
Aiiionca and other eountries for capturini; w'ihl hoiM's, Jice. 
It is geneially made of a stout tliong of iuile, aiul ret|uires 
imieh skill in use. Another kind, still more common in 
South America, is a long cord of skin, with a leaden ball 
at e.'ich end, which is thrown by the hunter at full gallop, 
so that when it strikes the leg or neck of the animal he is 
purMiiug the inomentum of the hall caiiNcs the Iinso to 
Coil round the limb. Tho lasso has sometimes been U‘*ed 
in warfare. 

LAS SO, ORX.ANDO DZ, or ORLANDUS LASSUS, 

th<* Italian and L.»tiii imiiie.s respectively of a famous early 
mr.-ieian, the chief ornament of tin? N«'therl.mds school, 
whose real n.ame was pro!>.thly lioland de Liltre. He 
was hiTii in lo30 tit ^loiis in llainanit, and like so many 
of hin eontcmporaiies and fellow-coiiutninen, was teinptiil 
to Komo, greedy to ahsoibthi.s new diiineravt of the North 
and tarn it to aeionnt in church service. In lie w is 

app-‘ ’t<d. as a famous innsician, musical dliector of the 
tils*. in lo me. tint of St. Iat»ran, in the \eiy 

jkeai t! <! I* la 'I. Ira, w l;o was :ilnio>t tti a nuiuth Ill'll C'‘Uti‘m- 
]- th': hi to make known his power, and ri-cehul 
til - a. I"':- tin* lit i f condiietor of the»Jaiiia!i choir in the 
^'a::l. a. Ail thu u^h Lis life De Lallie kept the same 
pl.s:l\e jov;:i,n with r.i!*stiina. Tor him tlie smih-s of 
I -u IT'. 1 l*.di "tiina tlie i!l-j>aid iliii*i>'» 'v of life. Pos- 
t< ri:y, tin-'. 1 is revii**n.l tloir ]>os‘ti.Mi<, and hundruls 
r. oc a i i 1 •Vo Pa’' "ti ina’s mn-ic wiio never licani or saw 

’.a :• ; 1> * ! iltn's : lut tl 1 < pa r f th lecognition of pm- 

tciiiv li ' " !a t ’ Uvil e. ihioit a m ai In th* iMiulsljips of 
ale. .\r L ’ ' De r itn* w-.is liy the h ann d 

A. ' ra.'i\:ao, nad him. lb* was 

I i.. L : 'a • ’ _ii f.i'.ta’ ’ \ ;! i Idi. ot his f.itl.or. 

. .: ti. ' — ! * 1 .11.. li ei j: ,\ T . M< iis ho w.is alioady 
T • i . li • v''‘t.d II. .IujI wit'i .ri I? il’an n-dilemm, 

ti. t • !'i: i ei : /a an i ••;. 1 ”ii w.is intio- 

i-r. ■ : ; i.e P« 1* Ho \ii to a motet i»i 

P,.! :i ■ ' . p ,. 1. :• j: -m ti.e ' - . I •• ]■ '’•• " thu- — 

‘ I'e ettunt, IJc-'Inal-io, p i;, ‘ S:> . 

(••'ll. ] I-- i..;.vid the-*, (> P _!:• M, t!a‘ '-tii' .smile 

iij ' ti. ■ i.'v '•.) Jh .S' < n ii fill ;.' '1 : • ' i- a ti\.* e« nnti/, 
le.'i ( n.]: oviii.iii ... j, r i w wilii gi» it 

1..T ■ ' y. a'.tofti. n h. n’'.] ' . Ti t .\:itw. i ]>. Poi.a'i> 

w.r. .ii«: t.a. « ■: I:iw..i. .'1 i'- .,♦]•. i-i- ’a is liO 

t! f. : - .'I i:, i.O'i U'-ie n.aiat 'o.l j, in. il’s fan o-pr. .id 
! .r. ..I 1 :it ’ .'t Ali-f't ti o ].e.n. lii.k'* PiV.nii, iii- 

v.t' i '.a t-i hi" I'-nit at Mnniili, to din -‘t hi^j h.uid of 
‘ i.iio ty j.i*fi:.;Ms. v.oil .'I'ld iji"lru!f',< nt.il. If“ac- 

fojt. .1 th'* po't in l.oii7. .ind in m.nried one of the 

: lids of D n.i . t: - -r*. H.; was p-t'oil ai.d ft l* d .mnl uni- 

T" diy i i-e.*- i. ‘ i j:; col.lly, l/ut we nai't 

tl.it 1.' ii. hi' day<.;;!.L wjii.- Li.e him s.iv 
P li. 'tt’n i .lion- . '1 1 ' M- t.'.'i do:..i .. tt .1 ti -* ii usii .il w<.rld. 

1 lit ti'.o i ilio .jf t . • oia* w i, I I, t; lily li'iMJUl, th.lt of 
tho f t':.' r li’it' pi in. 'I I.o liiii]f P/r M.i* imihan fonfeii* d 
jot'a i ■! I f ijoh.ilty i.ii 1 )o L.ittio, '1 1. • I’l j..- < Hr. .joi y XIII.) 
ini-i'j hi'.') akihjht f-f tl.o On!- r < f t}.oH..idon .Spur, The 
l.Ioi* .r ..f .s.i-\oiiy f ::i rc<l him ainthin.; In- jiloM^-od to name 
to (i.,‘ 1 1 ti'.; Ih :/ .in r'.itindie, laitli, .in 1 coin** to Di»*s»h'ii 
to w;*to u.M-Ie for the Proi* "taut**. Aiid as (jh.nh •> f.\. 
( f pi;.r;<e h-ld eujoyi d Jds jjai.de and tl.o chann of h’s 
sof at;, in a tii't vi it to Pails in l.'iTl. it was to him tin'll 
le* Inn. d for loii.solatlon wh»n the horiid ineinories c.f 
the iLatiioh rnew inass.'icre (l.>72) well-iiigh maddened him. 
'!!.'• • nd vi'it to Franco, at the klng'.s own command, wa-s 

in 1 .j 71. hut whi!'* De I-'ittre wa.s yet on tin* road the un- 
L ipj.y i.'iiiii.ticli diod. De Lattre returned to Munich and 
sen* d t! o fh-i.orous AlU rt and his Fiicee.ssor the Piuiw 
WiliuiJi faithfiJly. He died the saun* year as Palestrina, 
hut tl.e li-t few years of bis life fo*crn to have Imjcii 
oycrahadowcd by gloom, made mtUncboly by a decay of 


j his faculties and the loss of those vrond* rful spirits which 
! had .smoothed the way of the world for So many years. As 
time goes on the reputation of Do Lattre rises once more. 

! Fetis, in especial, studied his music and W'as the cause of 
[ much being re-published. The mass of it is enormous, for 
like all great miisieians he. was pliimoincnally prolific. A 
* eon.'.iderablo amount is now easily accessible. Several 
pieces arc really noble .strains of musical thought, even to 
I our modern eais. 

, LAST. A la*.t of eod iLsli, white herrings, meal, and 
aHies is twelve barrels ; a last of corn is ten quarters, or 
• iglity bu.'.hels; of gunpowder, twenty-four banvls; of red 
herring's, twenty cades ; of bide.s, twelve dozen ; of leather, 

’ twenty dickers; of wool, twelve sack.s; of flax or feathers, 
1700 lbs. A last geneiallv is estimated .at *H)00 lbs. 

LASTRR'A is a genus of Fkiin’.h neaily allied to 
Xeplirodinm, but diirering in having the veins free, diste.id 
of meeting again; it ditrers from the free-veined Poly- 
."ticlinm in the imln.sinin being kidney-sliaped, instead of 
peltate. .Several of our Rrili'.li ferns belong to tins genus, 
t.//. the Male Fern, the .Sweet-scented Mountain Fern, 
the Maisli Fern, the Hay -scented Fern. Tho main fi.iu 
, I Uix^wag') i>, next to the br.ackeii, the eom- 

lnoue^t of our ii.ilive feins; the rhizome, or undeiground 
sttni, is iiMil to gft lid of inte.stiual worms. The vouii ; 
fiomU Wire foiiiuily e.ilhd “ .^t. .rohu's Hands,*’ and w. le 
iritle ted on St. .lolni the P».ipli>i*.'» Day as a piolevLi.ui 
.ig iin"t witeher ift. 

' LATAKl'A or LADIKI'YEH, the aiieimt Lamlnu.r 
till Mtu't, a town of Sy» i.i, situated opjiosite the i'^i.in i 
of (‘\}>rus ami *.*0 miles south-west of .Meppo, eoii-.i-ln . 
if an nppi r ami lower town. In tin* former the stu-. t > 
ar. n irrow ami hii 'jnl.ir. tlo' houses low, with llat roois, 
and inaav of them in a luinous stale in consnp]< nee ni 
tl’.e fie jUeiil e.’ll lii.prikes, while the lattil* Ji.ls t W'o .s' r'-' l > 
ranuing ]..u.ill«l to th'* sl’uie, inhahited bv *- 11101 'll.e 
liiir'.plial g.ite of l.atakla D our* of the greatest oiuamei.ts 
of the place. It eoiisl't-. ot four large pillars in the I’om.iu 
"tvle, with a h imDonie i ut.ihlatiire, ami il.iti s from the 
1 iter Pomau tiim*". Thi* h.iihour, a mile we^t of the tow' s. 
La-s a nairow mlranee. i-n large ami well prot»eleil, hn: 
L'n ally ‘‘m-umh.'ii il hy ".i m 1 h. inks, mud. iJv e. Tohaei'o 
('*.ti nsivi ly e»alti\ate<l, :iml is famon*- thiom it »nr th»* Ha*-! ; 
'-LK i a^'o i.ii'i-.i, and then* 1< a v.dn.ihle •■jion.^i; li.-hiiy. 
L.il.il.ii j-. tlie I f an .\m* iMMn <’)ni"li.in mj"'ion, ai..!, 
a "’vlh of till. pi.>pl.. aiv I'lniNtian'. It i-. aho the 11 i 
le m e of "cvei.il Ilusop'-an eou'-ular agents. 

’J he ainieiit JMtulintt, .^0 iiained hv it*, founder. .Seli-nen*- 
Nii.itor. ill lioijour of his inolher, was a town of consid. r- 
ahle iir.poi tauee before tlie eomiue'.t of Miia hv the Jb m.iii". 
It wa>vi"i(»d hy .lulms Cie'.ar when oil iiiswav fiom 
to IN-iitus, :ind is .■•tyled .Jnliopolis on some of its meil.d". 
Duiing ll'.efivil vvai.", Di.lahella with his Ih et and aimy 
was shut up in it hy (lassius, ami obliged to sniremler. 
It bM-.imo ,a hi"hop‘s .soi; eaily in the (‘liri.stian er.i, Jind 
w;i-4 hfhl hy the Chri.stiaiis when the Crus.ideis i'lvadi'd 
.Sviia. It was afterwards inclmled ill the enqiiie of Saladin, 
;ind was finally adiled to tin* Turkish dominions hv .Si lim J. 
in I.M7. 'llie ruins of the am lent c ity fully attest its si/.o 
and giandeiir, and ofler ready Iniilding materials to the 
model 11 inh.'ihitaiit'-. See l..V<ii>I( i: \. 

LATA'NIA, a genua of Pai.mh of the tribe Borussur. 

; LafuNui CumiHersonii^ remarkable for it.s red-coloured 
leaves, is a native of the Isle of France. Lalunia Covi^ 
; MfrAonii .and Lntania horbontra are moderate sized, with 
> all the le.avcs of a palmate fan sh.apc. The leaves, liko 
I those of other palms, are employed hy the natives for 
] cov’eiing their huts, as vvoll as for making fans ami 
uinbrellas. The leaf-stnlks are split, and employed for 
making baskets, sieves, &(;. 

LATENT BEAT. When a body is exposed to tbn 
action of heat so os to cliangu its state from solid to 
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liquid, it rises to » certniii tenipnrntnre, known as its melt- 
ing i}T fusing point, nml mnnins fixed at that teniperaturo 
until the whole of the solid has been liquefied. The heat 
applied after the fusing point lias been reached does not 
raise the teinperaturf, but is exhausted in producing the 
change of state. During this operation a quantity of he^t 
must evideutly enter the body in order to ])roduce liqnefac- 
thni, and as it produces no etVect lai the therinoineler it is 
said to be. combined and rendered latent, and, moreover, 
when the body again becomes solid the heat thus latent is 
given oft' in a sensible form. 

A pound of water at 174° Fahr. added to a pound of 
water at freezing point (32°) produces, of course, two 
pounds of water at 103°. Rut a pound of w’ah'r at 171° F. 
added to a pound of ico at 32° f freezing jMjint) produces 
two pminds of water at freezing point. He.it, then, 1ms 
disappi*ari'd in the production of a change from soli<Iity to 
fluidity. Since a pound of ico at 32° absorbs 142" in 
beconiiiig a pound of water at 32°, if folloA\s that the 
same quantity of heat is given out or reiidiTcd saisible 
when the w'ater again pa.sses into ire. 

The cohl of winter is considerably mitigated by the 
sensible heat which is given out by freezing water, and 
when the temperature rises with the ivturii of inihlei 
w eat lu r a considerable portion of the In at is eini>loyed in 
produeing liqnefact ion. 

Similar plu-nomena aeeomji.my tlic Hqm faction <4 other 
bodies. When a mass of L ad, for exainjjle, is y.ut (»ver 
the tile, it risc’S to d20° Fahr.; it then ln-gliis to fu^e, and 
if remaiiLS at that temp* rat are until the whole huins has 
heenme liquid; the heat absorbed ainl reiidi nd latent dur- 
ing llie proci'ss is called X\\c latint hi-tti of' fuainn. *1 ho 


bdlowing t.ililo give.s 

thft latent brat of Ooitain 

De- r. 

liquid- : — 
Dig F. 
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1 12 -or) 

Bi-mnth,. . 

. . 22-7.'» 

Nitrate of -od i, . 

113-31 

Snliiliur, . . 

. . Id-K.i 

Nitrate of ]iota'-li,. 


I.-ad, . . , 


yine 

rjU-<:3 

I’ho-pliol u-. , 


Siivi r 

Tin 

371>2 

2ri’(57i 

Men uiy, . 

. . 5T1 


It will he s« en frc«m the al)«»ve lablr tli.il tiie lat<’it i.- at 
of ii-e i>, viiy eoii-'ideral»le, while il.at id liad i'» Nny 
siimII ; la nee in* melts •'hiwly, had i.ipidl\. In* eaimot 
nail until it has leeeisid as mutli heat a>. would jaiv,» \t< 
onii weight of water t42'<;.V% while bad melts with as 
inueh I'eat as would raive its own wiiglit <»f water i» , 
hid iee melt with the s.amc coinparatise faeility U'i lead, 
tiie iiist thaw woiild eausc iminilatioiis by the Midden 
iiiehing (tf the snow and iee iif winter. 

Loft Iff lit ot of' L'ropoi'ation. — W hen a liquid pa'5*«es into 
the state of >apour there is a finther absorption of heat 
ealleil by this name. During tla* whole time that water is 
jiassing otV ill tlie form <»f steam the thermometer remains 
lixid ; in oth« r wonls, the .'•team is of the same temper.ituie 
:is the hi»iling wat«T. I'lider a steady continnon.s heat it 
lakes about five and a half times as long to convert the 
water int<» steam as it does to raise it fiom 32° to 212° 
(freezing point to boiling point), ainl therefore the latent 
lie.at of steam is about o j X I = 01*0°. 

'Fhis enormous quantity of latent heat is again given out 
when steam condenses into water, and hence sti-.ain beemnes 
a powerful soiirec of heat, liuleeil, any given weight of 
w’uter in the form of ste.am at 212° in being condensed 
will raise five and a half tiine.s its ow ii weight of water 
from 32° to 212°. 

Water furnishes a much larger amount c*f vapour, hulk 
for bulk, than any other liquid, a cubic inch of water at 
212° expanding to 1696 times its volume, or nearly a 
cubic foot of steam at the same temperature; whereas a 
cubic inch of alccdiol, boiling at 173°, forms only 62« 
cubic inches of vapour; ether, boiling at D5°, produces 


only 208 cubic inches of vapour; and oil of turpentine, 
boiling at 314°, produces only lb3 cubic inebes of vapour. 
Now although llio latent heat required to convert such 
liquids into vapour is much less tlian that required to con- 
vert water into steam, no ad\:mt!ige would be gained in 
employing them as ]»rime movers, supposing they were as 
cheap as water, on account of their low e.xyiunsive force, 
which must evidently depend on the bulk of vapour 
produced from a given hulk <4 liquid. 

The latent lieat of evaporate ai ditTers as widelv with 
gases as that of fusion with liquids. The following arc 
the latent heats of a few gases, given in the form of the 
number of pounds weight vvliich the latent h« at of • vapora- 
tlon would, if applied as ordinary lieat, raise (inr ilegiee In 
teniper.alure. »Stcaiii, as we have .seen, tal:cs about >4 

latent heat, or to be ex.ict 003°. That is to b ly. to make 
11b. of boiling water into steam the same teirip« latiii** 
absorbs as much heat as woiihl rain* b63 lb-, of watei 
1° Fahr. in temperature, or 1 lb. of water in temp* i.i 
ture. The same rule applies to the otlicr gases in tla* table. 
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De/. r. 
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... 183 

Hruniiiie, 

oo 
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Iodine, .... 
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LAT'ERAN, tla* name of a fl.unb, Ili-.lii’i Lattr- 
.aiien‘'is. with a pahiec and utiuM' bulldIllJ‘^ annexed t<' It, 
situat'd at tlic sonlli-ea'-ti-i ii fxtremity of h’ouie. n. .n tlie 
walls of Aurelian and Ihuioilus. '1 group of biiib'/nj- 
i> callnl **111 L ileiaiio,’ fii»ni ln.Inj bu.ll on the e-tatc 
• nice behmgiii'j; to l*]autiu> L.ibiami^. 'li.i 1 iti r enijn i-irs 
h.id a ]»al.ice on the ‘•pot. ami (’on^taiita.'' ). id a cliureij or 
eli.i]»el annexed to tbo pa'aeo. ('i.'o-i iiJtii.*.oi ••.en.- < i Ids 
'•ueee.s'-ors, gave up tli» to tla* iii-l.oj). • i Home, .ind 

th'* l.’iter.in. till the bt-./naibiL’ o: tla* f .nii'-i ntii <<’tiny, 
W.m the jev;,i«‘!ier I f tla* ]>< \ . '11- 1*' J ■ . I*' 1.'. o ■ d.ty 

of bi-hop ot lion 'ji I • t' ta'.e -<h’.n "i u' it 

.ifler hi- « b • I:*'*), .i.ai !;»* i lat- • t' • 'o I'.i » • i’ 'n _*« it 

fi-liv.i!-, hr wloth rt i-< r it I- 't\b.l f 'i.»d il.u.i : in 

iJu* Wolld. *‘ l.ii ! i.o UM Till'- 1 1 I 'll - M ii* V • t Cap 1.' 

Alii' bloke out 111 it n. 1 V. id ’ 1 ..-U.l.e;! ll.e „1 ' ..ti ;• 
p.nil t f th'* j'al.ii i*. a- W' .! a' i .u'l ' . 1 i v' ei.i i, ii ^v . 

lt-l*eid, hut ll.e pd.e u.,- a' l'l.'.i - .I. l XI.. 

when hi* iian-f'iuvL il.e p-q. d - e t" lb 'M* in 1.17.*, Tix. , 
hi- n -ah nee in the N'.itiem p.i'ae. wl'.ih tl.-ii i « .-e t > Ir 

considerevl a- the n -Idi nee of t!.e j'ont till tl - -mih 

toeiitli ceuturv. \’.. luiwevi;'. in l.‘»M> oubiiil .i 

new palace (the pRMT,t ^t^atulel t«) hi* built, adjuiii'n:', 
the T.atei:in CJiurcli. ;iml roj'e I’m- IX. ioin< iled .1 p"ilion 
of it into .1 inn-eiini of Cln i-tjan au I..eol.'j[\. In a -'pn.ite 
hnilding on the noilh .-iih* of the (buHla eiicted turn 
Fontan.a's ile-iirn. .'•tamN the .'*’f/’ih/. i r “ Holy 

Staiis,' con-j-ting ot iw i ntv -ml Iu lunibb* whieli 

an* bilieved t«' bo the ideiitie il one- which Cbil-t tle- 
.-eemleil wlmi he left the jml^ineiit -i it. 1 hev .no only 
allowed to be a-iend« d by ]teinlenl- on their kme-, ami are 
piotected bv .a wooih*n ea-ing. In tlii- matter tlie tiadi - 
tioii is nmmnally well fomkliil, for tin -»■ ^leps an* nn- 
I di'ubteillv tla'-t* whieh M. Hi ban. the moth' r of the 
I Emperor i\'n.-t intim*, l>ror.!:bt f:om .Iciimalem n\*t more 
! than ViW yi.irs after tli-* enu itixion of Clui-t. As they 
formed p.irt of ii Homan pnhlio building tpi.a*toriun\) llieie 
seems no v;did iv.i-ou fia* vli-jaitiiig their uulhentieity. 

I..\iin\N CorMii.-. Many of the coimeils of the 
Church of Home h.ive been held at the Lateian, some 
S]‘eeial, some gi'iicial or iveumenical. The chief are the 
following: — (X'uneil to condemn the Moiiotholite liere-y, 
lield Gll»; to depose and excommuiiieate the Bishop of 
iVsto, 8d4 ; to canonize the Bishop of Augsburg, ; 
to sign the treaty yielding the right of iuvestituie to the 
Emperor Uoiiry V. (Paschal 11. being a prisoner), 1111; 
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to ro\ike tlu* (pAschal boin^j now frro\ 1112; 

further to repeat tlu* comloinnation of imperial investiture 
aiul to excommunicate tlio emperor, lllG. 

Ctutrni Couitni.* ((.Ecumenical). — The^jvf cecumenical 
eoimoil of the West was held at the Lateran by Calixtus II., 
1 1 ‘J.'l. 'riie second Lateran p»neral council, to condemn 
Arnold of Brescia and unite the church, Innocent II., 
llot>; the fA/iv/, to reserve to the cardinals the power 
to elect the Pi'pe. and to proclaim cms.-ule .apiin^ the 
Alhii;en>es, Alexander III., 1171*; the to ordain 

ot ufession. to cheek new religious orders, and to deal with 
MiTidry politic.^] matters. Innocent III., 121o : thc fi/tk, to 
annul acts of Council of Pisa, Julius II., 151*2, Leo X., 
I5i;h In its continuati(*n this council .abolished the 
Pragmatic Sanction and confirmed the Concordat with 
l'ranci> 1. 

LAT ERITE is an e.irthy ochreous rock, of a red or 
rusty brown colour, that occurs a'»>oeialod with basaltic 
Hows. In mo^t eavs it is evidently the altered .and di.s- 
inte.:rattd surface »'f the basalt; sometimes this met.amor- 
]-h:-*m lias taken phiee in situ^ in other e.isfs the rock has 
boLii ir.iiispnrtcd and redeposiled in water. Some tliin 
U*ds of laterito appear to have been bcdN of earth or vege- 
table sail that ^^elv baked and indurated by the overflow- 
i:.^ hot ba>:ilt. Suu.e of the laterites of Madeira are of 

IVroviib- of iron is the ciluurug ingredient in laterite; in 
iu'-tancos the peneutagi* is sntlicieiitly high to con- 
stitute a pO'>r non tiv. Xodules of hematite and beds 
i f b-auxite cci^ur in some laterite. B<>h' is a ^a^k*ty of 
j.ucriie. 

LatLiite eoeurs abundantly, but generally in thin beds, 

the tertiary basalt of Xortli-c.a,st Iieland and Scothand. 
N;.':.. r us depoNita of hitciite occur in parts of India. 

le it contains much iron ; but geologists are not .agreed 
.a-s to its mode of format ifii. 

LA’TES is a genua of fishes belonging to the Pf.ucii 
family (Perei<l«'', <'f which then* .are three well-known 
sj eci* s, Lates niloticns. a large fish found in the Xilc and 
« thrr rivers of tropical Africa, is supposed to be the fish 
mentioned by Strabo as forming the object of worship 
.it I-atupolis, or K^n^. in Eg>'pt. The Lates calcariftr 
is the peich of the Gangc.s and other rivers of India; 
i: is .al'O build in tlie risers of (Queensland, and freeh 
♦ liters brackiMi wati rs. It is .a large species, at t. lin- 
ing a h ngth of 5 bet. It is c.alled Cockup in Calcutta, 
wi.ere it is much esteemed .as b'(d. The air-bladder 
furnishes a small qinautity of i>ingl.a‘«s. Lates cfdonorum^ 
a ^-nailer species, is found in Australha. 

I^tfS diilers from the genus Perea chiefly in having only 
.«^tven or eight spines to tlie first dorsal fin, .and in the 
presence of pstudobranchiae. The body is covered with 
Stales of mc'derate size. 

LA'TEX, ^TICIFRROUS VESSELS. Tlic white 
milky juice with which we aie so well .ac^pminted in our 
i.atl\e spurge.**, the r»-Iadinc, and the lettuce in flower, is 
l.iiown to botanist. s as latex. This juice flow's through 
these plants in long branching tubes (laticiferon.s ves.s«*ls), 
which are generally .a.5.«ociat< d with the bast, and therefore 
in woody plants lie outside the w'fKid and the cambium or 
ff-nnative layer. Latex is found in many plants Wlonging 
to several orders, but chiefly in the Apocynaceae, the 
Euphorbiaceac (spurges), and the Urticaceae (nettles). 
Th*' colour is nsually white (or colourIes.s), but occasionally 
yelli^w, red, and even blue. The juice i.s srjmcwhat tliick- 
rned, but the compr>sition varies with the plant It always 
cenuins more or less caoutclioac in the form of small 
globule.^, which give it the milky appearance, and can be 
Feparated junt as the globules of butter can be separated 
from milk to form cream and butter. The principal 
sources of L«DiA-r.ciiB£R have been notia'd under that 
heading. 


Latex is gencrcally poisonous, as in tine deadly Max- 
('iiiNKKT. .and the bitter Cassava, but the poisonous 
principle is got rid of in the st.arcli extracted from tho 
riH)t of c.ossava by pouring off the fluid when the starcli 
h.as settled, and then w^ashing and heating the residue, so 
.as to make tapioca. The sw'eot milk of Euphorbia hal~ 
sand f era ^ on the contrary, forms a thick jolly, which is 
considered a groat delicacy by the inli.abitants of the 
Canaric**. Similarly innocuou.s is tho milk of the Hya-by.a 
{Taber nfvmontana nt ills') of British Guiana, belonging to 
tlie Apocynaceie ; it forms a p1e.asant and refreshing drink. 
On the other baud the deadly Wourari poison, witli which 
the South American Indians anoint their arrows, is the 
product of other members of the same family of jdants. 
Sevei-al of the Urticaceas supply caoutchouc ; one, the eow- 
trcc of South America {iJrosimum (ialactodendnni), sup- 
plies sutticient milk from .a single incision to satisfy the 
hunger .and thirst of several individuals. 

lathe. See Truxixo. 

LATHE (anciently htk), a part or division of a county, 
coiit.aiiiiiig three or four hundreds or wapentakes, .accoid- 
ing to the laws of Edward the Confessor, iis in the counties 
of Kent and Sus‘'ex. Lathreve^ in Early English times, 
was the name of an ofliccr wdio had authority over par! of 
the county, .according to the number of Lathes be go^el•ne^l. 

LATHS. In building operations two kiiuls of laths 
are in common use. <S'lnters laths arc cut out of sawn 
plank, and nailed on to tho framework of tlie roof, for tin* 
purjn)**© i»f receiving the slati*s or tiles, w’hicli are fastened 
to the laths by nails. Plasterers laths are made by 
splitting wood, principally Xorw.ay spruce lir, in the direc- 
tion of tht' grain of the wood. They vary from ^ to J an 
inch in thickness, and are about 3 or 4 feet long. They 
arc nailed upon joists for ceilings, .and to the uprights of 
partition w.alKs, in such manner ns to leave a sm.all int<*r\a1 
between each lath, into which the pbisler may be foreiMl, 
.so as to form a key to support the rest of tho woik. 
I'pon the Continent oak laths .are almost cxelusively ii'^ed. 

LAT'mER, HUGH, one of the most distinguislied of 
the English reformers, w.as born at Thurcaston, in I.eic**s- 
tershire. somewhere about tho year 1490. He was the son 
of .a yeoman in comfi>rtable chdimstances, and at the age 
of fourteen he was sent to Cambridge, where he proved .i 
diligent and able student. He graduated B.A. in 1510, 
and M.A in 1514, having taken holy orders previous to 
the latter date. At thi** peiind he w.v5 a zealous .adlierenl 
of the old forms of the church, or .as he afterwards expressed 
it, “ as obstinate a papist .as any in England.” On taking 
liis degree of bachelor in divinity, he lectured against 
Melanctbon .and his opinions, and it was thissennon whii-h 
induced Bilney to vi.sit him,*and ask him “ for (iod’s sake 
to hear his confes.sion,” the hearing of which caused I«ati- 
mer to study the new ti‘.aehing in a totally different spirit. 
After a time Latimer began to advocate the reformed 
doctrines in sermons of such power as to exercise .a won- 
derful influence upon learned and unlearned alike. lli.s 
.activity soon became so obnoxious to the clerical .adhcrent.s 
of the old doctrine that complaint was moiic to the Bishop 
of Ely, who prohibited him from preaching within that 
diocese, an<l when Latimer overcame this obstacle by gain- 
ing the use of a pulpit in tho Augustinian monastery, 
which enjoyed exemption from cpiscop.al jurisdiction, his 
enemies caused him to be summoned before Wolsey. Th«^ 
latter, however, after a conference with him, was so pleased 
with bis evident zeal for the reform of prevailing abuses 
that he gave him special license to preach throughout 
England. Shortly after this he preached his two remark- 
able sermons “ On the Cards,” which excited considerable 
controversy at the university, and drove Ills enemies to a 
renewal of hostilities. But Latimer had expressed himself 
on the side of the king, who wanted to obtain a dissolu- 
tion of his marriage with Catharine of Aragon. This 
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secured him tho^oyal favour and protection, and in 1530 
he was invited to preach before tho king. Soon after, ho 
was made one of the royal chaplains, and in 1531 ho 
received also from tho king tljo living of West Kingston, in 
Wiltshire, llis reforming activity in this parish, as formerly 
in the university, raised up a host of enemies against him, 
and so exasperated Stokesley, the bishop of the diocese, 
that he caused Ijatimer to be summoned before Convoca- 
tion, where, having refused to sign certain articles, he was 
excuiniimnicated and imprisoned. Ullimately he made 
home retractations the exact force of which has bec*n dis- 
puted, and he then obtained release and the reversal of the 
sentence. On the accession of Craniner to the primacy in 
1533 Ills position was completely altered, and he obtained 
a special license to preach thionghout the pnjvince of 
Canterbury. In 1531 Henry formally repudiated the 
autlioiity of the Tope, and Latimer took an active part ineon- 
neetion with Craniner and Thomas Croinw**!! in the pas-'ing 
of such legislative measures as served to make the repudi- 
ation irrevocable. In 1535 Latimer was made bishop ti[ 
Woicestcr, and he continued in Ids bishopric, labouring to 
secure such reforms as bo felt to be urgently required, 
until l.‘)30, when the king having given Iiiinsclf to the 
side of the reaction headed by Gardiner anti IJonner, 
Latimer resigned bis sec and retired into private life. He 
was soon sought out, however, and as In* refused to assent 
to tile Act of the Six Articles, he was eomirdttcd to the 
Tower, where he leinained a prisomr for six years. On 
the ticatli of Henry and the accession of Kdwaid VI., he 
was reslt*re(l to liberty, and again and iin»re vigorously 
than ever lesumed his jm-aeliing. His stnnons during ll/e 
wlmlo of the ndgn of Edward were aiiit/ng the chief iin- 
jjuIsc.s t>f the Refoimalioii, which lln*n rajadly advanced, 
lie was iiuitcd to return to his srt\ ainl the iiivitati<»ii was 
strengthened by the special request (>{ tlio (Nannn'iis, but 
satistled »ith his work as a preacher he dcelined the 
honour. On the death of Edw'aul and tlic accession of 
Mary, a summons was sent to iMatimer to ajipear before 
the council at Westminster, Ho might have seem ed his 
safety by Might, as many others had done, and he knew 
hefoivhand what the result of his tiial wouhl be, for be 
pa'xsed through Smitlitield lie observed, This place h.is 
I'lng groaned for me,” but with cheerful readim-.NS he obeyed 
the summons, and presented hiiuM-lf before liis acen.sers. 
He was imprisoned, first at the 'IWer and then at Oxford 
along with Cranmer and Ridley, and after several delays 
he was hried and condemned to the stake. Foxe gives a 
touching account of his appearance before his persecutors, 
and deseribes liim as “ wearing an old threadbare Bristol 
fiieze gown, giixled to his body with a penny leather girdle, 
his 'restaiinsit suspended from his girdle by a leather 
sling, and liis spectacles, without a case, hung from his 
neck npnn his breast.” On the ICth OetolxT, 1555, he 
W'iis bnnight out along with Ridley to a s])ot opposite 
Balliid College, to be burned to death. Never did a 
innrt}r meet his fate with a more serene and cheerful 
com age or a snbliiner contidence in the vicltwy of his 
cause. “ Be of good comfort, blaster Ridley,” was his 
greeting to his companion, ‘‘ ami play the man ; we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England as 
1 trust shall never be put out.” 

The character of Latimer excites admiration by its com- 
bination of honesty, simplicity, earnestness, and heroism. 
In all things — in his sermons, in his refornts, in his char- 
acter — ho w’as eminently practical. By his preaching he 
exercised an immense influence over the progress of the 
Reformation, and his sermons avo rare specimens of 
vigorous eloquence, which read fresh and vivid aud power- 
ful now after tho lapse of three centuries. The homely 
vigour of his style, his keen wit aud genuine humour, the 
unsparing invective with which he lashes tho vices of his 
time, all combine to give his utterances a unique position 


in sennon literature. Their allusions to contemporary 
manners and customs make them of imineiisc value to the 
student of history, and they are not less rcniarkahle for 
their clear and pointed statements of Christian doctrine, 
and the faithfulness with which tliey exhibit the simple 
ideal of the Christian life, in contrast to all hypocrisies 
and pretensions of religion. 

A complete edition of the works of Latimer, edited for 
the Parker Society by the Rev. G. E. C.iriie, appeared in 
two vols. in 184*1—15. ^See aEo “Latimer^*’ a biogranliy 
by Dernaus, 18b0.) 

LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. A 

i little consideration cannot fail to c<>n\ime nnvf.ne who 
! know's both I^atln and Greek that thty are vels 
allied. The grc3at verbs / am (dr. eimi, Lat. jtitjn). / / noi'ri 
I (Gr. f/i-ynoskd^ Lat. no8Co\ &e. ; the chh f iioue^ /yo//, 

I father^ hou$e^ A'C. (Gr. iheoSjpatvi'f domos, Lat. deU’>. pnft »•, 
domus); the numerals o/ic, tivo^ three^ d.c. (Gr. 
tivc m-onos, r/ww, fmf, Lat. nunsf, dno^ fresf)^ and, in f,n.t. 
the bulk of ordinary words, arc common to the two laiign ig* 
There can be no doubt whatever that either both cm me 
from one source or that one came from the (jther. Now, 
in many things Latin is more woni down; that i^, ha^ 
jireserved less of its piiinitivc inllcxioiis, w’ord-einlings, 
t .isc-eiidings, and the Mke, than the Gn ek, and we can 
therefore siiy that it piesuin.iiily a jouiiger languag'*, in 
the sense that it c.ame kiter to the literary stage : fi^r when 
languages are written, if the writings are of valm* in Ihein- 
selves and .are widely known, they tend to cr} stall!/.*: it is 
• only while they pass fr.,m mouth to mouth tli.it they w..‘ar 
j .and alter so considerably. We know*, in fact, hi'-toiie.illy. 

I that Greek was a language with a highly-polislu-d liteiatme 
I before the Romans had emerged from a half-barbarian eou- 
j ditloii, or at lea^t from such a condition as regards their 
I .altitude towards letters. Are wv, then, to say that Latin 
I eoincs from Greek? By no mean*-. E<t the S.inskrit. an 
older language than i-ither ..>f tlu in, witli a literatun* of 
I fahulous antiquitv, shtiw > us many wf its arch lie f.*atures 
preserved in Latin ainl lost in Gi.ek; and ll.trtfoie, 

. as far as these are cuuei.ined. <Iuek is iLe moic woin, 
and therefore the j.iunger tongue. The (oinbi^ioii !>; 
i obvious. There was a gieat .Vi\an wave of i:nmij:ra- 
' tion into Europe, hitting tho coiitimiit in the rtntie 
and then dividing, <*n«‘ stream taking the tiieek. tl.e 
otlicr the Italian peninsula. TJie two languages are of tin* 
same .ago in their oiiudn, but Greek, coining to tlie literary 
stage first, preserved the older typo of grammar, as >ljt.wa 
in the dn.al (plnr.al of two), the middle vobe (what on.* 
does to one's self, the “ retleetivo *' view’ of the verb), and 
so on ; while, at the same time, some arehai-m'J worn out 
in Greece still survived in Italy when men began to write 
laitin, and were thus preserved. 

There is, on the other hand, a coiisid.wahle part of Latin 
which has no lesinihlance to Greek. This we attiibute to 
the .ancient lapygian language, a tongue winch we dimly 
see to have been spoken by the peoj.lc whom the Greek- 
Latin invasion of Italy disturbed. It remains in a few 
unintelligible inscri])tions which just show a.s much by their 
construction as that it ha*« certain Aryan peeiiliarilies, and 
no mure. It is only found in the s.»uth of the peninsul.a, 
and the supposition sceiiis feasible that the lapygians were 
an earlier w.ave of Arvan conquest, diiven before the sub- 
.«jequent wave of conquering Graeco- Latins down to tho 
rocky regions of Calabria and Apulia. This also accounts 
for the readiness of these parts to become Ilcllenized. All 
this region of southernmost Italy came to be c.alled Magna 
(inreia, aud held a Greek-speaking, Greek-living people, 
not a Litin. 

Besides the Aryan lapygians, we find in It.aly the Etrus- 
can people, dwelling in what is modern Tusc.*iiiy, whose 
language — which wc have in fairly nnmei'ous inscriptions — 
is iu great part uudeeipherable, aud regarding which 
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scholars as yet cannot fix any certain relationship. Many 
Aryan elements apparently exist, but then those might be 
gathered from the Italian tongues. In fact, all is dai‘k as 
to the Etrascans, in spite of ample tomb-ivmnins, inscrip- 
tions, sculpture, and historical records. 

Between these KtruNoans and lapygians lay what we may 
call the Italian peoples therefore — the Italian half of the 
great wave of Aryan conquest. And these soon split into 
an eastern (and southern) division, speaking Oscan Latiu, 
and a western division, speaking Latin proper. Among 
the Latin peoples Borne arose, and in proportion as she 
gained supremacy so the Latin dialect rose also, overpower- 
ing the kindred Oscau, then the .strange — perhaps non- 
Aryan — Etruscan, then the Greek, which had in the south 
replaced the lapygian ; but doubtle.ss in country places 
these older dialects .and languages remained till very late 
times ; and, in fact, we know absolutely that they did so. 

Some peculiarities of early Latin are, the invan.iblc nso 
of c for rf as well as /• (as cesstL iiieauing ffessit^ on the 
column of Uuilius ei'minemorating the victory over C.arth.age 
in n.i'.), the retenti«in of the Sanskrit d in the .ablative 
ease ( as in nitod marid for what would be later in alto 
viari). ilse absence of double letters (clafes for the later 
clufifcs). the large use of o wliere later a m was u.sed 
(^consent inht for cousentiunt, as in tlie monument of the 
*''eipios). du for b (^dtidlum for belinmX e for i (^dedit for 
dtditX five strokes to the letter M, the fifth being a slant- 
ing stroke upwards, ainl so forth. As regards the ancient 
jtronnnciation of L-otin it i'' clear that a little before 30«» n,r. 
tl'.e letters i and tj wore confused as sounds, the column of 
Dnilais giving ctjict (c standing here for ^•-soiind), and at 
the same time inat.'iiirofof. wLore c stands for a « 7 -souiid. 
'1 he Minimi G was the Latinized fnan of the (ircek r, and 
the Lit in A, B, G, I) e< rresponded to the Greek A, B, G, I), 
the Latin (' d.nug duty fr.r K and for G. But it was soon 
fi nnd Pe'Ceo-ary to distinguish th» se sounds, and about 
j!.r. i>5<b or a little before, the symbol C was limited to the 
/: ‘w*und, and a i.ew modification cf the sound (C becoming 
G by the addition of a tail) wan put next after F, .and 
srrved for the //-sound. G is found for the first time on 
the earliest of the tombs of the Scipios. Now, it is clear 
that G should liave been made on its introduction the 
third letter, and G put on to the t' lith (the places of T 
and K in the Gn ek ali)liabet') ; but the symbol 0 had been 
.'O long i.cxt to li tljjit it was allowed to stay there. K 
was now useless, jind was omitted, except in one or two 
single Words, mostly Greek, as /.fikndfr. (Z, a letter 
v.iln']efBto tlie Ilomiins, fell out of its place xs sixth in 
th" (ircek alphabet. 'When we wanted it .again we h,ad to 
i’lsert it at the end.) In Latin, as we know it, C is always 
sounded k, and (i is alwa}s hard, .as in yate (never soft, 
as in We f ugbt to say Kiktro ami VkrtjhiliuB in- 
stead <-f aiid Vtrjilius; of tlut tlicre is mi doubt, if 

we widj to re->torc* the original pronunciation. The letter 
S, a curi-ed Homan fomi of the Greek 2, which latter we 
r.nd unaltep'd on the earliest Homan monuments, alone gave 
the hb-ing sound. The other con.‘-onants requhe no special 
remark. The vowels, o, c, f, were pronounced as a in 
fnfktr. e. Ill ptf, ce in ftd^ ou in nufjht^ oo in fool. There, 
was no letter .1, and the letter 1, which we now write .1 
in w(.rds like (properly funins\ &c., sounded in such 

po'-itions like a modern Double vowels were biith 
sounded, ami tljc diphthong « was very much like the pre- 
sent Gennan d. 

It n as in the period between the conquest of Italy and tlie 
first PuT.ic War that the somewhat rude and cumbrous tongue 
of tlK* Latins was moulded into the beginning of the grand 
speech we kr.ow .vi well. Curious specimens yet exist of in- 
scriptions b, fore the date of the first Furiic War, notably a 
hymn of th«' I'rntrf^t Arroles^ wandering prh*sts who would 
pray for a good har^ e.^t for any fanner that would pay them. 
But in the time between the first and second Punic wars 


Ijitin took shape, as we have seen, and Became practically 
the s.amo as the tongue of the Augustan age, except for a 
few archaisms in spelling. By 200 wo may regard the 
language as complete. 

The cause of this rapid development lay in the conquest 
of that southern Italy wdiieh, in the outset lapygian, had 
long become Greek. The hymn of the good Field -brothers 
is in a rude metre, dcpontling upon accent only, c.'illed 
Saturnian; the Fahulas Atellame^ or Atcllan fables of the 
Oseans, were si hind of p.'intoniimo ; tho germ of the later 
satira was existent in tho Fescennine verses ; but in tho 
conquered cities of Tarentum and of Syracuse, the Hom.ins 
found Gret'k models of verse depending on the subtle nso 
of the quantity of long and short syllables, counting by 
me.osures or feet, not by accents; they found tho Greek 
drama, the unrivalled Greek literature. As soon as they 
got breathing space from the first Funic War they turned 
all these to account. Latin literature is therefore an 
e.KOtic. It is Greek in everything s.ive the words alone; it 
is, as it were, a mass id translation and imitation. Great 
.as it is. it is destitute of origin.ality : as Horace says, 
“ Captive Greece look her rude conqueror captive.” Flau- 
tiis is never wi-ary of burlesquing the rush of Greek c<»n- 
glmuT.ates. Take his description of Sagaristio, who iwses 
(‘•Pers.” 702) as a 

“ Vaniloqiiiilorns, Vir^;intsven(Innidcs 
Nngipalamloiuidcs, Ari^Jutiexterebronides,” 
in the most delightfully mixed f.arr.ago of tongues. 

But out of this compound of Latin, Gsc.in, a little 
lapygian. and it may he Etruscan, and a good deal of 
Greek, tln-re grew up the most splendidly powerful speech 
the world h.as ever seen. Not so graceful nor .so poetic as 
its elder sister (Jrcek, nor so musical either; hut forcible, 
grand, sublime, the very model of dignity and power. In 
the hands of Cict'ro it is magnificent and pompous ; in 
those of Sallust and Tacitus it is stern and terse. If ;i 
man knows exactly what ho means to say, Latin is the best 
linguage to s.iy it in ; it is, or always can be, as clear as 
crystal. If a man wishes to hint rather tlian to precise, to 
sketch rather than to draw, to weave tho fairy web of 
glunour instead of working in Iho dry light” of reason, 
Latin is not the tongue for him. Accordingly we find 
I.atin, for science, for history, for law, for praf-lieal states- 
manship, for in.M’riptions and mottoes, tho most eflieii-nt 
speech that is known. For comedy and satir(‘ it servi-s 
gloriously, but it lacks for the higher flights of poetry the 
exqui.sito harmony and subtleness of Greek. 

Rtipuhlican Period . — llie first drama in Latin u.is 
written by a Greek prisoner from Tarentum, t.'iken in 272 
ii.r., .and g.ained him his freedom. His name was Andm- 
nicus. The play wa.s produced about 210 ii.c., and was 
followed by many others. Noevins, n sturdy (.'.niipani.in 
IHjet (2<I9-201), set liimBelf violently against this new 
Greek eli-iinait, and fragments remain of his vigorous, if 
despairing, attacks upon it. One fragment, in Batnrniaji 
(that is, native Latin) acceutu.atcd verse, may be quoted as 
t\pie.al. 

•• Morta'les !m'morta'lp.s— Fle're si forct' fag 
Flerent' divoj' C'Hnte'ncc — Nee'viiim pou'ium 
Itaqiie, poHt'qiiam est' Orci'uo — Trad'itns llicsnii'ro 
Olilitc'i bunt Kornai lo'qul . . . er' Latina lin'KUa.** 

(If the immortals permitted themselves to weep for mortals, 
the muses would weep for the poet Naevins ; for at Homi; 
they have forgotten to speak Latin.) But Na}\ius ami his 
Saturnian verse were doomed. Gkintcmponiry with him 
lived Quintus Ennius, a Calabrian, I.atin by birth, Greek 
by education. He was born 238 ii.c., settled in Sardinia, 
was brought to Rome 204 n.c. by tho great Cato tlm 
Censor, and began to write a little before Nniviiis wa.s 
leaving ofF. Ho taught Greek many years to the fa.sh ion- 
able young nobles of Rome. Accomplished in tho foniis 
of Greek literature he gained consummate power over tlie 
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scholars as yet cannot fix any certain relationship. Many 
Aryan elements apparently exist, but then these might be 
gatheretl from the Italian tongues. In fact, all is tlai-k as 
to the Etrascans, in spite of ample tomb-ivmains, inscrip- 
tions, sculpture, and historical records. 

Hetween these Et^u^cans and lapygians lay what we may 
call the Italian peoples therefore — the Italian half of the 
groat wave of Aryan conquest. And these soon split into 
an eastern (and southern) division, speaking Oscan Latin, 
and a western division, speaking Latin proper. Among 
the Latin peoples Home arose, ami in proportion as she 
gained supremacy so the Latin dialect rose also, overpower- 
ing the kindred Oscau, then the strange — perhaps non- 
Aryan — Etruscan, tlicn the Greek, which had in the south 
repl.iced the lapygiaii; but doubtle>s in country places 
these older dialects and languages remained till very late 
times ; and, in fact, we know absolutely that they did so. 

Some peculiarities of early Latin are, the invariable use 
of c for fj a^ well as h (as meaning on the 
cflumii of Uuiliiis comnif'moratiiig the victory over Carthage 
in u.i'.), the retention of the Sanskrit d in the ablative 
case (a> i/4 nftod marid for what would he later in alto 
vwri). ilie ahsfnce of double letters (rlases for the later 
c’Ar.'Vt's), the large use of o where later a u was used 
(^consentL>>ht for consentiunt^ as in llic monument of the 
.''cipios), du for b (^dudlutn for bellnjn\ e for i {dcdit for 
dtdiO. five strokes to the letter M, the fifth being a slant- 
ing stroke upwards, ami so fiTth. As regards the ancient 
j'ronnnciation of L-atin it is clear that a little before 30H lu’. 
tl.e letters 4* and tj were coufiised as sounds, the column of 
Undais giving ctj/rf (c standing here for ^*-sound), and at 
the same time 7t/af:»<trafof, where c stands for a « 7 -souud. 
'I he H\nihiil C was the Latinized f( rm of the Greek r, .and 
the Litln A, li, C, I) c< rrc&ponded to the Greek A, IL G, I), 
tl.e Latin C dving duty f<.r K and for G. But it was soon 
fi und n*'Ce^^ary to distinguish tin so sounds, and about 
‘25n. or a little be fore, the symbol C wa.s limited to the 
/. •«*-‘Und. and a new modification cf the sound (0 becoming 
G by the addition of a tail) w;u» put next after F, .and 
sf rved for the //-sound. G is found for the first time on 
the earliest of the t<iinl>s of the Scipios. Now, it is clear 
that G should liave been made on its introduction the 
third letter, and C jiiit on to the tenth (the places of T 
and K in tlie Greek alphabet'); hut the symbol C had been 
>o L.-ng i.ext l'» B that it was allowed to stay there. K 
was now U'tic.'-s, .and was omitted, e.xcept in one or two 
single Words, mostly Greek, as laluidtr, (Z, a letter 
vahnleis to tlie I^-mans, f».-ll out of its place a.s sixth in 
tl.*' (ireek alph.ahot. When we wanted it again we li,ad to 
in'^ert it at the end.) In Latin, as we know it, C is always 
.sounded k, and (/ is alwa}.s hard, as in gate (never soft, 
as in gtm). We ought to say A'i/.vro and VkTghilius in- 
stead cd iSiserv ai'A Verjilius; of that there i.s no doubt, if 
we wish to ri'^tore the i.riginal pronunciation. The letter 
S, a cun-ed Koman foiTn of the Greek 2, which latter we 
find nn iltered on the enrlic't Roman monuments, alone gave 
the hh-ing sound. The otlier com^-onaiils rcquiic no special 
remark. The vowels, <t, c, i, o , were pronounced a.s a in 
ft/fher, e. in ptf, ee in Jvelj ou in ought^ oo hiJooL There, 
was no lett*'r J , and the letter 1, which we now WTite .1 
in wr.nis like Junius (jjroporJy funius\ &c., sounded in such 
portions like a modern Y. Double vowels were LAh 
fionnded, and tljc diphthong le was very much like the pre- 
eer.t German a. 

It wa'^ ill tlie period between the conquest of Italy and the 
first Pimie War that the somewhat rude and cumbrous tongue 
of thK- Latins was moulded into the beginning of the grand 
speech w<; know .v> well. Curious specimens yet exist of in- 
script ns h. n-re tiie date of the first Funic War, notably a 
hymn of th*- f 'ratrf g A r rules, wandering prh*sts whow'ould 
pray for a good haia ef^t for any fanner that would pay them. 
But in the time between the first and second Punic wars 


iMin took shape, as wc have seen, and Became practically 
the same as the tongue of the Augustan age, except for a 
few archaisms in spelling. By 200 n.^J. wro may regard the 
language as complete. 

The cause of this rapid development lay in the conquest 
of that southern Italy wdiieli, in the outset lapygian, had 
long become Greek. The hymn of the good Field -brothers 
is in a rude metn*, depeniling upon accent only, called 
Saturnian; the Fahulas Atellanw, or Atcllan fables of tho 
Osi'ans, were a kind of pantomime ; the germ of the later 
satira was existent in the Fescennine verses ; but in tho 
conquered cities of Tarentum and of Syracuse, the Romans 
found Greek models of verse depending on the subtle uso 
of tho quantity of long and short syllables, counting by 
measures or feet, not by accents; they found tho Greek 
drama, the unrivalled Greek literature. As soon :is they 
gtit breathing space from the first Funic War they turned 
all these to account. Latin literature is therefore an 
exotic. It is Greek in everything save the words alone; it 
i.s, :is it were, a mass of translation and imlt.atiuii. Great 
as it is. it is destitute of origin.ility : as Horace s.iys, 
** Captive Greece took her rude conqueror captive.” Flan- 
tns is never w«ary of burlesquing the rush of Greek con- 
glomerates. Take hi.s description of Sagaristio, who i>ost-s 
(“IVrs.” 702) as a 

“ V aniloqiii Jorns, Virffinisvendonidcs 
Niigipalamlotiuidcs, Argeutiexterebronides/' 

ill the most delightfully mixed farrago of tongues. 

But out of this compound of Latin, Ose.m, a littl*’ 
lapygian. and it may be Etruscan, and n good deal of 
Greek, there grov up the most splendidly powerful speech 
the world has ever seen. Not so graceful nor so poetic as 
its elder sister Greek, nor so mnsie.al either; but forcible, 
grand, sublime, the very model of dignity and power. In 
tlie hands of CiixTO it is magnificent and pompous ; in 
those of Sallust and Tacitus it is stern and terse. If a 
man know’s exactly what ho means to say, Latin is tho best 
language to say it in ; it is, or aUvays can be, as clear as 
crystal. If a man wishes to hint rather tlian to precise, to 
sketeh rather than to draw, to w’eavo the fairy web of 
gliinour instead of working in Hic “ dry light” of nM‘'on, 
Latin is not the tongue for liim. Accordingly we find 
Latin, for science, f«>r history, for law’, for practical states- 
man.ship, for in.MTiptions and mottoes, the most eflieiisit 
speech that is known. For comedy and .satin‘ it serves 
gloriously, hut it lacks for the higher fliglitsof pijctry the 
exquisite harmony and subtleness of Greek. 

Itepuhlicaji Period , — The first dmina in L.atiii w.is 
written by a Greek prisoner from Tan*ntnin, taken in 272 
B.r., and gained him his freedom. His name was Aiidro- 
nicus. The play wa.s produced about 210 ami w;js 
followed by many others. Noevins, a sttinly t.Vuiipani.in 
poet (2fi0-20-l), set himself violently ng.iinst this new 
Greek eli-mi'iit, and fragments remain of his vigoron‘<, if 
despairing, attacks upon it. One fragment, in Saturnian 
(that is, native L;itin) accentuated verse, may be quoted as 
t\piiMl. 

•* Morta'Ieq !m'morta'lP.q— Fle're. si foreF fas 
Flerenl' div®' Cftnie'nw— Nro'vbim iioe'tain 
Itaqiie, poHt'qiiam esl' Orci'no — Trad'lrns tficsnu'ro 
Oblitc'i bunt Kornai lo'qul ... er' Latina lUrgua.” 

(If the immortals permitted themselvesto weep for mortals, 
the muses w’ould weep for the poet Nafvins ; for at Boine 
they have forgotten to speak Latin.) But Naevius and his 
Saturnian verse were doomed. Contemporary with him 
lived Quintus Ennius, a Calabrian, I.atin by birth, Greek 
by education. He was born 238 ii.o., settled in Sardinia, 
was brought to Rome 204 b.c. by the great Cato tlio 
Ceii.sor, and began to write a little before Nroviiis w’as 
leaving off. Ho taught Greek many years to the fashion- 
able young nobles of Rome. Accomplished in the fonns 
of Greek literature he gained consummate power over tliO 
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now finished language, and his life- task during a ' but nothing save tlu ir reputation has survived to us. We 

long career (he lived till seventy years of ago) was the : know them well by name, and no more. The same as to 
training of the younger language to walk in the train- the tragedian Attins or Aecius (170-94), of whom we 
iiiel.s of the older literature. Ills success was nhsolute. ! are provokingly told on all sides that lie was flie greatest 


Ho, one man, created models for all time. He is known to 1 
u.s by his vast reputation hett<*r tlian by the fragments ' 
wliieli lie scattered uj» and down Latin literature; still 
< nougIi remains to show his real greatness. (?ato himself 
■wrote on agriculture (*‘ De Ib* Kustiea”), but the treatise, 
in the form in wliieli avi- liavt; it, lias been so modernized as 
to be of little value. Tile liislorians ((^. I’ahius Picti»rand 
L. Uineiiis Aliiiieiilus) of the great war Avitli llaniiilml 
■wrote ill Greek itself, uoav rapi<lly becoming the fashionable 
language of culture, much as French in our day is studii-d 
b}^ all nations as the eorninon medium of cultured talk. 
Eiinius, Iiowever, always kept to Latin. Many of his 
happiest linos were borrowed by Virgil ; lialf a dozen sueli 
])l.igiarisins may readily be pointed out. Ennius’ fame 
jested upon a gieat epic in eighteen books, entitled the 
Annals of Home,” the first six books dealing with the 
h'gemls and early history, the r^ inainder ivitli the Punic 
War^. He boasts bimself that ** he first abandoned the 
rude iindre of Fauns and Hards” (Saturiiiaii metre) and 


Roman tragic author, and we have searer^ly a line of him. 
Satire began to cmerg»* from the rude license of the Fes- 
cenuine verses in the* harnls of I.ucillus, who enjoyed in 
his day a %'ast reputation, lb* dii-d lO.'j at N.ifdes. 
We liave just enough to show that his fame was dfs<r\ed. 
Indeed Horace, as the Satires slj«iW', was jealous of the 
' fame his woiks still enjoyed a century after their appe.ir- 
' ance. Finally, in this first period began the great oratfirs 
j AA'hoin the civil Avars, now' to begin the doAAiifall of lepiih- 
liean Home, trained to the highest pcrfeetioij. Tlje ( Ir iceh), 
Antonins, Crassiis, Sulpicius, arc hcroe-, <>[ tl.c f.tnun. 
swaying a mighty nation by the force of tlKir jjci - ua^i\‘* 
AA'ords. Their great orations Averc most carefully jn piiejL 
even to the point of pitcliing the A'oice to the lone 'iiL'ge te i 
softly by a flute player stationed near. 

I Oohhn Age — the liejtublican.*. — At the ijpcnin:: of t'a* 
; golden age of Latin literature, the close of theHcpiiMie aii l 
(lie duAA'n of the Empire, covering tlie Ia'«t century bf fure fna- 
er.i and a little beyond, we arrive at the great orator II( i ten- 


fctiulied elegance; and all later Avriters, Lueretiiis at 'their | 
Jieail, admit that lie formed the language and literature. | 
II<* did the same office fer Latin that Sbakspearc and King ' 
.l.iiiics's Hible (the Authoriz'd Version) Ijave done for 
English. S'-neea, Avriting in the time of Xero, two .and a | 
lialf centuries later, calls the Hoinaiis the “ j>eople of , 
Ennius” (popuhis EimUinus)^ just as avc are btUed the | 
nation of Sliakspeare; and portions of the great epic (now i 
lo^t except in quota! uins)Avcre recltod down to the time of ; 
the gn*at and good Emperor ^Farcus Aureliu'?, Avho reigned 1 
fioui Ifil to 1^0 A.I). I 

Ennius also Avrotc tragedies, and these too were mucli 
esteemed. P»ut tlie strength of Homan drama lay in the 
otlier branch. Tlic ooiiiedie.s of Plautus (horn 254 n.< .. 
died 1*^1 u,(\) and of Terence (l!‘j-H»l u.r.) are still 
,'ihlc to delight and amuse us. 'I'. ^lac' iiis J’lautus Avas an 
1 ‘mhiiaii. native of Sarsiua, son of a freoduian. a JoIIa. 
tawrn liauntiiig, careless fellow', aaIiosc comedies, fiee 
imit.ations of the Greek, Imt full of native humour and racy 
freshness, run upon older Greek types of well-AV<-rn eharae- 
teristies, lik«* the personages of Moliore(AA'ho indeed inherited 
them from Plautus), and depend for tlieir success upon the 
Jiandling, not upon the originality, of tlie story. Wi* p.irdon 
J’lautiis his occasional coarseness ft>r the glimpses of the 
(dder Homan life he giACs us, and for liis broad fun. We 
Jiml touches not umvorthy a FalslalV in his ‘‘parasite’’ in 
the “ Miles Gloiiosus,” Avith the “ hundred C ryphioI.it Iiro- 
ni.ins (Plautus revels in comically long Avords), the thirty 
iSardians, and sixty ]\lacedonians ” Avhom he alleges his 
jiatioii to have killed in one battle. ** ^V bat’s the total’?’’ 
says Pyrgopoliiiices ; “Seven thousand, niy lord,’’ (piick 
leplics the unblushing one. Wc have luckily tAAcnty 
eomeilies left to us of Plautus. 

Publius Terentius Afer (whom avp call 7 irefice ') was an 
African (A/er) of Carthaginian extraction, taken intoslavcry 
by tbo Homan P. Terentius, aa'Iiosc name, according to 
universal custom, ho adopted on obtaining his freedom. He 
Avon the. friendship of LjcHus and of ScipicwEmiliaiius, avIio 
Averc then studying Greek under Polybius, ami avIio helpid 
him both in his translations from the Greek models ho U'^ed, 
;iiul in polisliing the Jjitin. Wo have six comedies t>f 
Terence. As ho died at thirty-four perhaps they arc .all 
ho Avrotc. Th(*y are perfect gems, polished to the nthiost 
retincuieut. We enjoy Plautus, we only admire Terence; 
as Cajsar A'cry truly said, the latter AV.as but “lialf .a 
Menander,” i , e . Avas deficient in comic vigour, for tlic ready 
burst of wit Avas refined aAvay in the pursuit of elegance of 
diction. Another pair of comic dramatists of about this 
time are Q. Casciliusof Milan (also a sIaa'c) and L. Afranius, 


siu-., champion of the md>les, and the greater Cicero (I Ofl- 1 1 
Avho AA-as champion of AvhateA'or paid lJe^t at th»* 
time. Cioen>’s style is perb^et tliat it rightly t-iken 
as the type of Latin prose. Xo writer .aj>prf aehcs him for 
elegance. We feel that it is iiieie dechimation for the n.o'?! 
pait, but the language is so exquisitely clioiee that \\e aie 
bound to a'lmiie. Probably, howCA'*‘r, mo'*t readers \ n 1 
p’calcr ])leaMire in the ter-c and conceutrateil energy vi 
<’aiu.s Salluslius Cii’-pus (Sallu'^t), avIju-'C two hi''t<'rii < f 
the Catiliiiarian Conspiracy and the .Ingurtliiiio W.i-. .ire 
masterpieces AA'hieh have delighted every gcnci at i-ai ^iIlce 
their production. Wt* all admit that they arc* quite !r/ie- 
i euiatc, as full of partisanship of the dtmocraev. the Wliijs 
I of the time, as anything of Maeiul.iy'.s in our diy. bni wr* 
j cannot ch<»ose hut enjoy tlu-m the moi*.* at cAtiy fie^ii 
1 reading. After the flowing longwiiide.lae-s i f Cie. r<-th* 

: elose cri-'p sentences of Sallu'^t ni'*-h thiough the mit.-l Ii’k • 

I a frc'^heiiing bri.*e/,e. We miy almost think that ha l Sal- 
lust not Avritten Tvieilus might lia\e been dliTercut. Sada^r 
lived from Sfi to ii.r. Xiimhu’'' of other 
whose n.ames aai* need not h.ere reccamt. sjirang np iii St’ 
lnst*s tiain. Tlie onlyiither oneof A\iirld-wide f.nne i" tl ■ 
great Cains .Tulius Ca\sar liiinself, CiV'.ir’s Comira nt.r. e. 
especially the ** Gaul,” are among the mo^t f.-i^einating • ! all 
books cA-er A\ritteii, TJie Aery selioolhovs Avho painfmJy 
toil .along, dictionary in liand, bmn willi ardoilr r.s tlif 
“ tenth legion ” docs something grand, or the great C"".!- 
mander perfi»rms some feat of extra audacity. J h.e lan- 
guage tooi.s beautifully poli'-betl. and yet almost unequalled 
for its stniiglilforAvard siinplieity and delie.ate aj.]in>priati*- 
uess to its inartiil purpose. Tlii.s is no paiaile warfare 
that we are told of, but hard fighting AAith a barbarian foe. 

Noav began the grammarians to find a fielil f<jr tlieir 
labours ; and the eliief Avriter in this department at the 
close of tlie republic Avas Varro, M. rerentius Varro (.f 
Heate (bi>rn llfi r..r., died 2-'^ n.r.. aged eiglity-eighO, 
of AA'liose lAA’cnty-four biioks im tlie Latin language six 
noAv remain, monuments at ouee of tlic infancy of philology 
.and of the indomitable industry of the man. We ah-o 
ba\c from him .a complete account of the agriculture i‘f 
the period, in three books. He Avas a Pompeian hi 
politics; but Cicsar, in his largo-hcartctl way, did not let 
that stand as an obstacle to his cordial support of Varro’s 
Mcaof a great puhlie library at Rome. Varro is proverbi- 
.allv knoAvn as the most learned of the Romans. 

From Lueilius to the Augustans only two poets of iv;d 
note occur, but tlicy were truly gi’e.at men. Titu.s Ln- 
erelius Cams, usually called Lucretius (99-55 u.a .), has 
left us a iu.agnificent poem on “Nature,” the fioAVi-r of the 
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Epicurean philosophy, exquisite fi*om every point of view, 
hurst ini: every here and there into passages of the noblest 
poetry imaginable: witness the prelude of Mars .'iiid Venus, 
ar.d the sacrifice of Iphigenia. He was little appreciated 
ill hi^ o^^n time, perhaps because of his indignant scorn 
for the gross polytheistic worship of the time. Virgil 
IwNcdhim, and stvde from him considerahly. Many com- 
petent critics place Lucretius at the head of all Konmii 
poets. He died in a fit of melancholia, to whieh he was 
ii;*«tres>ingly subject. The other great poet of this time is 
Catiilhi-^, t^uiiitus Valerius Catullus was boiii at Vcnnia, 
1*7 and was still living in 47 B.C., but the date vf his 
ilr.it h is not known. His father was a friend of the gre.at 
Civ^ar, and left his sou that house on the shore of llenaeus 
whieh lovers of Catullus know* so well from his p(*ems. He 
shines in short ocea>ional lyrics, but he can touch a imhlo 
'‘tring if occasion neeil; and Horace never wrote anything 
“o touching as the ** Elegy to Hortalus," nor so full of true 
p«'etio fire as the Atys.” a fine dilhjTambic poem. Catullus, 
uuh.a}ipny. is occasionally gros&ly impure. 

A emii-u-i sort of comic, or rather farcical, poetry reignotl 
.'•upume ju-'t at thi.s pi-riod in the favour of the Koinaii 
pcop’o. Tiii< w'as the a eomie pro.se dialogue, 

la:! if pungent hits at topics of the d.iy. L.aberius, a 
Il ^rn.in knight w.i» the best author of them, and 

1 li^.ll was a frecvl slave named .Suns. Sy rus acted in 
i.." V wn and Ca^ar tl.ciefore commanded I..:iheiius 

t ' act ill liiN mimes — a tiurihlc degr.idation to one of 
f •' Ih man arUtociaev. Liht riiis had to obey, but we have 
'iiil til-' p.a-^^age.s of tin- lit ry prob'gue in whieli he struck 
at tie poweiiul Dictator who had injured his fame. 

■’ N\ccsse est nuiUoa tiuicat quern multi timont’* 

(II*. !.*:• mu^t fear many wi.om m.auy fear), is one of 
i ti.rust.". The pathetic line, ** I lia\e lived one day too 
:• :.g." auoth'.r fine point. 

Jyt— f/" Autju^titwi , — 'I he uiiivcrNal acquaiiit- 
.. .ce with t!.-' spl- ndiii epic of Viigil. I’ublius Vergilius 
Mii.(7<>-lt* n.i the “.En. id,’’ with hi** llucfdic'* and 
1 is C'oi.-ie-., fru-j u^i from tri.itlng of him iti this place. 
HI.^ *''..ibi..rati< n of phrase and epithet, his vast learning, 
11^ !« i.der grace, are i|iiiliiit*s which everyone know.s and 
adinirt s. His fil*nd and biolher poet lloraco, Quiiitu.s 
H' ia‘ins Fiaccu> (»»0-S is.i .). only a few' years younger 
tii.m \ irgil. .'shared hi> Iom* of (ii**t k inetroij and faneies, 
1 . 1 " li .'p ning •'! ib*>iatKn and poll-h, hut far e.xcelled him in 
f .a ,d li.itnr.iii.c"". Herac*- po-^es a.'* tin* man of the 
w rii. px«l-i: itu:.d, taking life oil its bright side, but 
.'i.wavs rt i.iy with a cwiil.J wit. pungent without ever 
_'* into ill-niture. Who docs not know In'* in- 
I < :i.p iiahl<* lync.s ? fjuth ui tln'^e grrat iniii W’ore fiieiid.s 
'•f and still inf re of ^Ia*ccn4ts, the emperor's 

I li.vi- iri,‘i:ii and the rnr.iiifici nt patron of literature. 
Dii.ftiV in confra't with the cxfiui’‘ite clearne.ss of Horace 
"! ih I the ob.'jcuio pocm.s of Projuitius, an unduuhted 
..iu", but i:.t‘ns* ly original aii'l inaimered as to sccin 
i a'*:!; a f.atiri writer at .all, Hi.s idit^rns .are largely Gnt-k, 
h T w ..rJs pur{»f.»"< ly arebaie, A f(-w poems of TibuUu.s 

B.C.) make us b^ng for more; few a.s they arc, 
t: r-y l.,'»ve filmed tbeir writer lasting fame. With 0>id 
«v' ':s 4:5 ij.f iliMi 18 A.i>.) we are more fortunate. 

Uviilins N.a>o was born at the Sabine town of 
>> in C-ntral Italy, of a noble family though not 
’ alihy. He was brought up to the b:ir, but could never 
t • p .iway from poetry. Eventually he got to Athcins, 
w r- h*. l/*-c-irne accomplished in Greek scholarship. At 
r. iifiC. I n hi-* retuni, ho was fairly fortunate, receiving 
s '.'T.d ^if.all state appointments, and moving in the best 
.soe ety. '] he Corii.na whom bU poems (‘* Arnorea”) never 
wfary of ceh.brating, is thought to bo the dissolute .Julia, 
lUugbter of Augu^itu.s. At all events he deeply ofTended 
lue emperor in some manner. Julia was banished for her 


ill conduct, and aftcrw’ards Ovid was scnljnto banishment 
to Touri in Thrace, where he died at sixty, in the year 18 
of uur ena. To console himself in his exile ho wrote his 
"‘Fasti.” His “Loves,” his “Art of Ij0vc”(the pretext 
for Augustus' banishing edict), and his most important 
aud highly finished work the “ Metamorphoses,” hail all 
previously been WTitteii at Rome. The latter work is a 
collection of those legends of transformation which altouiul 
in Greek and Latin mythology, from the creutiuii of tlio 
world, as the pagans held it, to the conversion of the soul 
of Divus Ca}.sar into a star. TJie “ Tristiu,” or Laineiit.'i- 
tions, was a later w'ork of his exile. He never cea.sod to 
bewail liis fate, wretched with cold and solitude and the 
perils of barbarians. As a writer Ovid is “ full of conceits 
his restless fancy and great faeility of cornpositioii give his 
t works a cold glitter which mars them. Ncverthele.sH he is 
i distinctly one of the greatest of the Romans. 

The la.st of the Aiigiistans is among tlie best of tho 
splendid group. It i.s the historian Livy, whose style is so 
singularly varied and beautiful that it may bo taken as tlie 
crowning point of the language. Never afterwards w’as siu li 
, line Latin prose wiitten. Titus Livius I'atavimis (*.e. tin? 

^ I'aduan) wa.s born at J'udua in n.t*. 60, lived at Rome, and 
i ivtU’ned to hi.H native town to die in the year 18 t>f our era. 

. He therefore lived seventy-seven years. As Quintilian s.iys 
j of him, “ His felieity of expression is admirable, and hi.s 
rich shle tlows like milk.” 11 is great work is of course the 
Well-known “ History of Koine,”whieh gainedhim the friend- 
ship of .\ugu"tiis, 'ribeiius, and Chiiulius, the iVsar.s, wln» 
all wcie, or were afterw.irds to be, einj>erors. This magni- 
j liecnt work was in 112 book", extending from tin* found- 
j atioii of the city (753 u.r.)to the d»‘ath of l)rusus^A.i». tl). 

» We liave Ibirtv-tive books entire, aud fortunately there aie 
, epitomes of mo"t of the remainder. In Livy the heroes 
. live; the distinctness i>f outline and warmth of colonrlng aru 
j admirable; he i.s inleicsting as a romance. Ages of critie.s 
I at Work upon the text have discovered in liiin a want of 
‘ eriulitiot), a disposition not to sift authorities nor investi- 
t gate ancient primary sources of evidence ; but few would 
I hav.c Livy other than he is. Next to Ciesar, he i.s j»rob- 

I ' ably the last known and best loved Latin pro.se author. 

The Tnipirt—iSilrtr Af/e. — Tho despotism of Tilurin.i 
^ and hi.s sucoe.s.sor.s crushed laitin literature; Velleius (died 
J 31 A.i>.), tho ebb r Seiicca (died 30 leprisent tin? 

j time, IVrsiu", retronius, Lucan, and the younger Sencea, 

I .all of them dying about the year 05 of our era, iiiaik the 
p.^eudo-classical age of Nero — an age of imitation aud false 
library glitter. 

The riin}s are the next names of mde. The cblcr 
IMiny, Caiu.H I'linius t^ceundus (‘J.3-71Q, author of the well- 
know a *• Xatuial History,''i.s also famou.s a.s iia\ ing peri.’^hed 
b^ his scientilie. aidoui* leading him to uppioaeli, P>r pur- 
of ob.servution, too close to the burning N’esuvius 
during the great eruption of 7U. He was a native of Como, 
rose to di.stinction under N<*ro, and became the intimate 
friend of Vespasian. His diligence in study was eiuirmous. 
He rose before light to wait on the emperor, and after state 
business was over, would study, write the whole day, or 
read, making copioius extnicts, spemling a brief time at a 
hiinple meal, and working far into the night. Even in the 
bath he listened to reading or dictated. He wrote several 
largci works, but the only one left i.s the “ Natural History,” 
which lie says bolds 20,000 matters of importance, culled 
from 2000 bixjks.” His stylo is very stilled and artificial, 
aud the work of a reader and compiler must of course bo 
inaccurate, but the world could ill spare the gossip of tho 
learned Fliriy, and on several interesting i>oints of antiquity 
he is our wjle inforniant. The younger Pliny, hi.s nephew, 
Caius riiiiius Csccilius .Socundus (01-113), w'as the son of 
his uncle s sister, by C. CaTilius, and having lost his father 
was adopted by tho elder i'liny, and took liis name. Ho 
was a great friend of the famous Tacitus, and both of them 
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littd tlie reputation of being very Icanied. His “ Panegjrric’* 
on the Emperor Trajan, wliose friiMid be was, is ratlier ful- 
some; the ten books of fitters (^Kputoloi) are far more 
viiluiiblc. Pliny the younger collected them himself, as our 
own Pope did in like circumstances ; for he bad become 
famous ns a letter writer. One of the letters describes his 
uncle’s death at Vesuvius. Another mentions the Chris- 
tians, some of whom he liad put to the torture to get at 
the truth of their “ superstition,” but he could elicit nothing 
worthy of punishment. He therefore consults the emperor, 
'riiu passage is *lceply interesting, and quite honourable 
both to Pliny and Trajan, from the Koman point of view. 
His style is a great improvement upon that of his uncle; a 
return to purer models, Tliis was largely duo to the groat 
grainmariaii and teacher, Quintilian. Man ns Fahius Quiii- 
tiliaims (40-118) never failed to extol the writers of the 
golden age, and to strive against the tawdry rhetoric pre- 
valent in his own. His treatise, “ Institutiones Oratoriaj” 
(Principles of Oratory), is most valuable. It was written 
in the reign of Dtanitiau, to some of the younger rnembcis 
of whf>se family he w'as jm-ceptor, and incidentally throws 
a Hood f)f light upon the life ami manners of the pciiod. 

I In- tenth book gives a spirited history of Greek and 
literature. The e])ic poets of this time are not of great 
\.ilnc. They are C. Valerius Flaccus (living under Ves- | 
jiasian), autlmr of the ‘‘Argonauts;” Cains Siliu^ Italicns 
(2o-l00j, who wrote the dull, heavy “Punic Wars,” a 
mere turning of Livy and P<dybiu.s into verse ; and Publius 
I’apinius Statins (til-iKi), whose “ Ihebaid,” relating the 
expedition of tbe “ Seven against Tln‘bes,'’ is not witliout 
meiit. We uIm) ba\c part of .an “ Acliilleid,” and some 
pleasing occasional poems called Silvie. Hut this lime is 
lifted from its rej^roaeli by t^^o sphndid .ant b<»rs, whose 
glory fiirms tbe sunset of Latin literature, lliese are 
dmeiial and Tacitus 

Ueeinius Junius Jmcnalis (47-13(S) we kn<»w littb'Mj, 
except tliroiigh bis works. 'Fhese are sixteen bigbly- 
elabor.ite satires, lashing tbe vices and follies of loam* in 
inipcrisbabl« liru's. His language is the language of Viigil, 
l)Ut bis stylo is ihet<n*ical, and of iiunieusc powei ; in some 
passages eveiy word is a stab, every line .an epigram, glow*- 
ing with indigiuition, full of splendid sounding phranf*. yt t 
eoiieise aiul pithy beyond parallel. Such .a result is due t«i 
years of unwearied labour, 'lluse sixteen poems represent 
a life’.s bard wurk. lii their .style they :ire unei|u.alied. 
Johnson niid Swift have .attempted p.ai'allelx to them in 
Engli"!!, with great .success. 

Fin.dly, Cains Cornelius Tacitus (dO-l l.s), gieatcst of 
histoiljuis, carries the brevity of Juvenal, the eidour, the 
1 lu toiie, .and the fierce indignation to still higher limits. Wc 
know the peisoii.ages of Ids history better than those of our 
lime. Ily his pen’s verdict they are to us praiseworthy or 
hlamable. He was befriended by Vcsp.asi.an, ami continued 
in favour with his sons, Titus aud Homitiaii. He married 
a daughter of the great Agvicola, the illu.-trious governor 
of ilritain. Fortunately we have the “ Life of Agrieola ” 
by T.aeitus, writti ii just after Trajan’s aive.s.-sion, A.i>. 98, 
:u-knowledged to be tbe model of a biography. The famous 
History was waitteii after the death of Nerva(98), and ex- 
tended from Galba (68) to Domitian (96), .ami w.is to have 
liad the reigns c»f Nerva and Traj.-m added. t)f tliis very 
full aceount, judging by the scale of what is left to us, w’o 
have four books, covering the events of one ye.ar. The 
htili more famous Annals run from the death of Augustus, 
A.i>. 14, to the death of Nero, a.ii. 68. All Caligula’s 
reign, live years of Claudius, and the last two of Nero .an- 
lust. Many times have forgeries of tho “ lost books of Taci- 
tus” been attempted to meet the eagerness of students for 
their discovery. Tacitus also has left us a valuable 
neeouut of Gornmny as it was then know'ii to tho Komaus. 
With many imperfections, its information as to the customs 
of these bai*bariuu aucestors of ours is simply priceless. 


Contemporary with Tacitus, but long outliving him, was 
another histori.an — Cain.s Suetonius Tranquillu.s(7o-160) — 
whose “ Lives of the Twelve Caes<ars” covers much of the 
ground of Tacitus’ AimaK. He was very friendly with the 
Einjjcror Hadrian ami with the ycmngir Pliny, so that, 
scandalous as his history is, w'c arc bound to believe it was 
in some sort founded on but. As a writer Suetciiiius is 
clear, un.afl\*c;ted, .ami very re.'id.ihle ; but the geniu.s and 
philosophy of Tacitus is all too painfully .ibhcnt. With him 
closes the long line of Latin d.i's^iral authors. 

By this time w'C may s.\y, with a little exaggeration, 
classical Latin w’as almost as dead a tongue to those wlu> 
wrote it as it is to ourselves. A gn*at alteralifoi in the 
l.iiigiiage of the streets and bousi s of Ibaue b.id tukeii 
place; while the language of Cic:eru, Ca-'.ir, aiul I.ivs re- 
mained the literary medium, the speech of tl ** pt i.pU* li.vl 
continued to develop. Indeed, as eaily as the scifuid Puuio 
War grave difrerenee.s existed, and by tlie elo'-c of tli»- lie- 
ymblic one might almost say there weie two kind^of l.aiiii. 
the patrician and tlie plebeian. So it went on unlil.at tin; 
close of the classical j)eriod with .Juvenal and Tai-itu-. tL** 
living ‘‘speech of the camp” (^n'rhmu CfistrLuAt)^ It wa^ 
railed, succeeded In thrusting out the ornate and cultured 
t<»nguc, except in hooks; that is. .as a dead language. Each 
had il.s own grammatital forms and its own viM-.djiil.iry. 
'Ihus to strike is virlornre in Latin, hut in jH'pulai- Latin 
it is biituerc. Itnrse^ vet k, hut tin are in our di« lionarics 
effuuSy hehdomusy puynn ; but in the mouths of the pt'ople 
they wore cahalhts^ stjjfirnnuiu, L/itunlla, We know this 
from the grainm.iri.'in'^. who velieim ntlv caution their pupils 
agaill.^t using in their wnitiiigs tlio^'C Imv, v tdgnr expies- 
si'*n'‘. Time has bi'> revamgc". The Fieueh huttrn, t/ite/j/, 
senmine^ hatnille preserve the vulg.ir L.'itin alive :iniinig us. 
Italian and S]ani‘‘h do tlio like. Literary I-:itiu Ij.is no 
deseondants; except in mannseiipt and print, iti.sdi.id. 
tireek lives still in Modern Greek; L.xlin li.is no living 
children. But wliih* PiautU'.. 'liieiice, Lnel■etill^, S iHu'.t, 
C’ieen*. Ca;'*ar. Virgil, Ib'iMce. Ovid. Li\y. (.atiirni". .liui-n J. 
and T.ieitus exi^l on jj.iper, lliH de.id L.niM l.a^ a dt'.iilile'v’^ 
life, for she lives t\er in th.e souls of n- n. 

LATl NI Was the n.nne of <.ne of 11 1 - old, natii r.s .yf 
It.ily, wlio aio s.ii.l t«> liavo dis, rmled at s< me leii.^te lime, 
before the hmhlliig of lo-me. fi.mi theeiiitral Apt im'iu's. 
in the neigbbomhood of IL.ite ( tie* in mI- rn L’ietn. into the 
low'ir ctmiitry belwreii the tile Tiber. Il;e Aibm 

Mountains, ami tho sea, wliieli w.is .'iiterw n.i'. oailtsl 
TaUiuiii. These Latins a[»pear to li.ui' foinied their sftile- 
meiits in the lowlands, where they founded many towns — 
Laiireiitum. Lanuvium. Lavmium, Aiiu.i. Gabli. riiseulum. 
Tibur, Piieueste, LaluVum. Coll.it i.i. Coi.a. and others. 
That there was .a inixlnie of Grecian blood in the Latin 
race seems not to be doubted, and a compari'-oii of the 
Gieek and L.Uin kmguages proves at least that tJio>o who 
used these tongues were sprung from or related to .a 
common stock. Tlie Latin eonnnunilies weic united by 
religitms rites. 

The Latini are dtseiibial .is a race robust, hardy, frug.al, 
and warlike, ami their eaily union witli IhMiie. great part 
of whose popul.itu'ii was lecvuitcd among them, contrihuted 
mainly to tin* growth and sueeos'« I'f tliat lepublic. Their 
towns were strong, both by tluir position and their m.assive 
walls, traces of which still exist on the sites of ancient 
Pricneste, Tnseiilum, and other pl.iees of dates anterior to 
Koine. The foumkitioii of Alba {Mba Longa) is involved 
in gro.at obscurity, but the fact (d its being an important 
town several centuries before the existence of Komo is 
undoubted. 

Under Tullns Hostilius, the third Roman king, w:ir 
broke out between Ronio and Alba, which ended in tho 
destruction of Alba and the removal of the iiih.ii)it.ants to 
Koine. Ill the Ldlowiug reign of Anens Marcius, tho first 
war of the Latins against Koine is mentioned : the result 
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was that r«'litoriiiin, Toll«’na\ and Ficana were taken by ' Mieli an extraordinary fashion that it smlis the purpose of 
the Eomans, and the inh.ibilants transsferred to Koine, ‘ a lielmet, but it takes from ei;iht to ten 3 'ears to hrin^; it 

where tlioy were settled on Blount Aventine. Sendus to the ri|;ht size and shape. The Lntookas arc a w’arliko 

Tullius obtained by ai;reemeut with the leaders of the race, and are well armed, their principal weapons eousistiuj; 
I.atin cities what Ins predecessors could not obtain by of a lance, an iron-heailed mace or club, a loiig-bladed 

force, namely, that the I^ttius shonbl unite with the knife or sword, and an iron bracelet. They arc unusually 

Eomans in bnildin*; a temple to Diana on the A\cntine, to ^ nch in cattle, which is the chief wealth of the country, 
be eoinmon to both people. Tliis was considered as an * From 10,000 to 12,000 head are housed in every larj;e 
acknoN\lcd^nent that Koine was the head of the L:itin . town. 

ii:itiv>n. Tarquinius Siiperbiis, the last of the i^nnaii ; LATREILLE» PIERRE ANl>|lE, a distinguished 
kim:'*!. pvr^uaded the I.atins not only to leuew the treaty Fieiieh eiitoiimhipst, was horn in linmtdu eircnrn.stanees at 
with Rome, but to acknowledp? him as their princeps or Bii\es-la-(jaillarde, 2‘.)tli November, 17G2. When quit«* 
cldef, and to send tlieir youth to serve no longer as auxil- : young his abilities .attracted the attention of the Baron 
iaries, but mixed with the Komans in the same legion. d'Kspagn.ac, who placed him in the college of Cardinal 
The history of the Latin cities, after the expulsion of the Lenmine to he educated for the clmreli. In 178G ho was 
last king to their subjugation by the Komans, u.c. is . ordained jiriest. and in the. same year retired to Brives, 
a ]iait of the hi^tory of Koine. Some of the Latin tiO\ns where for two yeais he devoteil all liis lei.snre to the study 
had }irevreu'«ly obtained the Kom.in citi/eiisliip, either , of inseci>. Ki'luriiing to Fans in 1788 he formed the 
com]’lcte or in a limited degree. I acquaintance of the h ading naturalists there, ami in 17fll 

Tli*’ Latins remained for l^^o centuries and a half in the ' he communicated a paj)er on the hymeiiopterous insects of 
sa’r.* .Kj 'mient condition, until the breaking out of the i France to the Natural Hi.stor}' Society of ]*aris, which 
Soi.il "r Italian War. The tribune Lixius Drusus pro- proeiirod liim the title of corresponding im*iiibor of that 
]' »-cd tlat the full Koman eiti/.en'»lii]» slioubl he extcmbsl : society as well as of the Linna'.in Society of London, 
t 1 tl.tm. as well a^ ti» the otln r nations i»f Italy wliitli I On the breaking out of the Kevolution. being a J>rie^t, he 
1 a i Kilned treaties c-f alliance with Koine. Drusus, how- ! became involved in its ]>ersecuti»)ns, and was sent a prisoner 
cvir. xxaN imirdeivd. and lii.> motion was dropped for a ; to Bordeaux, and sentenced to be transported to Cayenm*. 
ti:r *. r>ut whin the Marsi, .Sainiiiles. IVligni, Campanians. I IVhile in tlie pri'*on, its physician olxserxed him attentixi ly 
Lnc.mims r* in aiies, ;iiid toiistituti'd themselvi s | I'xaiidning a spiiler, and getting into conxcr^atimi was so 
intii a e« nfrd.MMti* n, of which tlioy made Corfininm the 1 impressed witli his ability that he sj)oke of him to two 
capi! il. anvl after tl ey hid d<'fcati»l voveral Ibnnan armies, ; naturalists of l»on!eanx, Bory St. Vincent and IVArgelas, 
th •• C' »K’al L. .Tnhu> U.O'ar (ii.< . l»I)ad\i<M and obtained \ who interven’d and succeeded in procuring his liberty, 
th - T'l'-'hig of a law xvliieh gixo the Kuinan franchise to all He returned to Faiis in 17lhs, and obtained employment 
th* Italy wl;o wlic allies of Kome and had at the danlin des Flaiites. W’hen Lamaic k became blind, 

n : lirad faiil.ful in that en.i'i-puix. This franchis.*, or ' l.atnille was named assistant professor, and continued 

f »*r is d acciTiliinay to hue been granted to the | I.ain.nck’s lectures 011 the vertebrata till hi.s death in 
S' < i‘. 'T a’it, wh.i liad fijini'l.eii their coutingent**, and , isgp. J.atr»illo was then appointed professor of zonlogy 
t ' the L.itins. wliM arc ii.onti* !*e-l <li-‘lii:etly from the rest. [ (of crUNtaceaiis, araihnids, and insects); but being then 
liy ti !■» grant the freem* n of the Litin towns were placed ! .sixty-seveu years old, lie remarked, On me doiine du 
F » f ,r ■ n a bws l with tl**' Ih'Tii.in i itizens as lo onj*»y the j pain, quand j*i n'ai plus do dents.” He dieil in Fiiris. 
f ill lb. man fiam-hi-'C, to h.* admitte,! into the Koman Gth February, Is.hj. Ho wms the author of several valu- 
ru-t’.c tribes, have vetes, .and be ihgihlc to public otliees. ; able woiks, but bis greatest are the “ Heni'ra Crustaeeorum 
'Ihustle di'tinetion b<'twe« n the K -mins and the real or • et lii-'cetorum,” and that p»»rti')ii r»f Cuvi« r’s “ Kegiie 
crigii al Lutin', was ohhtei‘,t< d. I Aniinar’ which contains the “In.‘«ects and f '1 nstace.i.” 

LAT ITUDE. *^*-e L«*n<.ii i ni: .WD I.AirrrDK. { LAUD, WILLIAM, ArehbiMiop of Canterbury, was 
LATIUM, ill* Country rf the mu nit Latin-^, had at > the son of a clothier at Heading, where be was born 
f.r-.: i> r it', bo’ii, Jaru'i 0:1 the w<-t th** Tiber, wbieli 7lli Ch’tober, 1 j7.'h Fmm flu* fife kcIiooI of his iiatix** 
iii*i<l'd*'t fi":ii Etnnia: r:i tl.e r.oith, th** Aid**, which town he p:l^^^‘d, in lo 8 !», to St. .lohn’s Colli *ge, Oxford. 
s-;.:ia: 1 ;t fiion th*' .'^ab;..!: and "U th** south, the j wdiere he became lir^^t a scholar ; then, in l.V.b'J. a fallow ; 
'i xnl'iihi*. Sea, i'o the * I't .oi I >' iith-nut it*. b*mndaries .«oinexvhat I.il* r a reader iirgiammar; and after he had 

I t.h*' 'iii * of tl.e Vi l'ii .ii' M.t I ii ar. .Afti-r the final ! taki n onlt r**, .a lecturer in theology. .Vs eaily as IGOl 

c n 1 *:* 't by lb me of tie* \ ' I'ri, ti. - If* niii i, and the ; lu* ivxealeil In', dixcrgence from the theological ami eecli si - 
A :Tiir.. i. tl.e i.ami* *»f I.g/im was 1 \tn.tl* d to thewhide; a-tieal principles which had prevailed in tie* Cliurch of 
( -ir.try- irihabi:* d by th* '*• t!:i"* [-foplfs, in a*!dilion to I Kngl.iml .Miin* the Kefonn.ation, by declaring in one of his 
t '.** t.' intry f*f tia* *ild Latins, and t.bis xxms c.db-d Lritium I b'ctures that the (’hiircli of Koine had previous to that 
No-.’im. Umbr Angu-tus I.itlurn a*i I (hrripania con- [ fwent been the true visible ihnreli of riirist on earth ; ami 
s‘ * it- i th** f;r*l of the elex ni i* gi -ns Into which Italy xvas ' in llu* tlm-'CS xxhieli h*‘ dcfciub'd in IGUl for the d* gree of 

0. x.d* i hy th.'it enip**r*ir. ^ lachel*.r in dixinity, he maintained against the Ihirit.iiis 

'li.e jigb^iisof l.afium ami tim gir-atir jiart ^-f I,atliini the necessity of hapti.sm ;i.s the xehielo of re'geniiati'Ui, 

N- .a:»3 now (;fiM]»nvd in the distru t of Cami'-M.na .and tie* mci ssify of the ej»isr*oprite to the e.xisti nee of a 
Ki ibiMX. true ehnreh. These viexxs cxeiK-d great ojqii>siiiim in 

LATO'NA. S*.* Lno. Oxford, ami even drexv upon him n fonnal censure from 

LATOOK'A, a coniitiT of r.ist Afiie.a, lying between | the unixersity, wbieli xvas tli**ii presided oxar by Hi*oigo 
t’ r-.e. . K ir.i.-ti and < hoi. whi* h was first made known to Abbot, afterxv.ard.s archbishop of (ainterbiiry. In 1G08 Im 

1. ;r* ^ i: 1 by Sir .Samuel B.ik* r. It is in *10' 25' N. lat., xx’as made D.l>., and became chaplain to Dr. Neile, bishop 

ari l t'l' ii. bn., but its ex.aet limits are not well dc- of Koche.wter, who not only gave him several parochial 
fin*^ 1 . It r!.;‘ily consists, 1 owex*rr, ^f a valley 40 miles benefices in sureession, but introduced him to the king, 
lor.g >i\ 1 ^ X*. ! b*. rind liix-ersitir d by wood h, tliick jungles, .lames 1. hml nowr, from a profes.sed Fn*.sbyterian and 
ami opiji 'I b*.* inhabit.anls arc tall, muscular, and contemner of the English liturgy, which ho had once 

we|bj,rfq.Mi.o:u 1. }.axe go^d foreheads and a pleading hpiken of to hi.s ScroltMi suhject.s a.H an ilb.said iTia.ss, 

couBtenince. and ar r altogether Miperior to most other Income a high Anglican clmrcbinan, and l-aud was a 

tribes B*-ar tl.o Wiilti* Nile. 'Hu* iru*n are entirely naked, theologian entirely to his mind. He rose rapidly in royal 
and the women nearly so; th*; ff.nruT grow their hair in fax'our, and though for several years Iiis infiueiice at court 
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was powerfnllj^ countoractcd hy Archbishop Abbot and 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, this did not hinder his beinff 
made, in Itill, a royal chaplain, and in 161(5 dean of 
Gloucester. Nor was ICIIcsinere, as chancellor of Oxford, 
more huewssful in preventing his elevation in the university, 
for in Kill he was elected president of St. .John’s. On 
his return from Scotland, which he visited in attendance 
on the king, ho was made a prebendary of Westminster, 
and in 1621 bishop of St. David’s. It was now that ho 
began to give full seopo to his favourite views. Ilis 
Visitiition Articles of 1622 were a declaration of war 
apinst riiritanisni, and enforced the restoration in his 
diocese of all church decorations and arrangements an- 
ciently in use, which had not been expressly abolished by 
ordinance .since the Refonnation. Pictures, cmidel.ilu-a, 
rieli altar hanging*!, .and painted windows were again to bc‘ 
peon ill the churches of South Wales; the coinmimioii table 
w.is turned into an altar; and the altar ^\.ls separated by 
n screen from the less holy parts of the chiireli. It was 
evident to the nation that the chiinli was now to be 
depnitestanti/.ed both in iloetrine and worship, and that 
iimcli <if the work of King Edwanl’s and (Jiiecn Kli/abeth’s 
dhines was to be undone. 

(hi the aeeession of ('harles 1., in March, 1625, it sr^n 
became evident that L.aud \\as even a greater f.uoiirite 
with the new inonaivli than he had been with the olil. 
lie was chosen to f»fbeiate at the coronation in preference 
to Bislmp Williams of Lincoln, whose puritanical tendencies 
liad brouglit him into disfavour; and soon after he \vas 
promoted to the sec of Bath and Wells, anci made dean 
of tin* chapel roy.al and a inembfi* of the privy council. 
When Archbisliop Abbot was siispeinlcd from his functions 
I.aud was one of five bishops intru.sle<l with the adtnini'>- 
tration of the primacy; he became the soul of the commis- 
M<»n, and as such viitnal primate of the re.ilin. Soon after, 
in .luly, KI2«S, he was elected to the see of London. After 
tho assassination of liuckingham he liocamo more indi'S- 
pcnsaldc than (werto the king; and along witli Wentw»»rth. 
carl of Sirallbrd, of whoso polh-y of “thoiongh” he fully 
iipprovi'd, he became the king's chief instrument in his 
fatal attempt to .set np mid esLibli-h an absoluti'*m both 
in church and st.ite. In May, 16;j;3, he acc<.mj)ani<Ml 
Charles to Scotl.iiul, where In* w'ould have introtluced at 
onee the English liturgy and order if he h.wl not been 
overniletl liy the Scottish bishops, who, uiidei standing 
better than he tho feeling of the nation, .ad\ised that it 
would bo safer to iinpo.se nptin Scotland .a servicc-bwk 
that might in some sense bo calltd her own th.an the 
]uayer-!KN)k, however exadlent, of her “auld enemies of 
England.’’ But his rc.solutc will m.ide itself felt in the 
eompohition <*f this new liturgy; if the hook must he Ic&s 
J’lngHsh. it shouM also he less Protestant : the consecration 
prayer in the eommuiiioii scmcc w’as brought as near as 
possible to tlie Roman formula; benedictions for the dead 
.and other .suspicious features were al.so introduced; and 
hliiuh'd by the infatuation which has so often been the 
mill of despotism, Land niul his misguided master never 
doubt !‘d that they should be able ('ither to corrupt or to 
cot*rco the <’on.''eieiice of a wlnde nation, which, since the 
days of Knox, had never .abated one jot in its hafnal and 
.abhorrence of everything connected with Roman Cat holicisiii. 
Soon after hi.s ngtini from Scotlainl, on tho dtli August, 
r.aud was made an’hhishop of Canterbury, and on 
tho same day, it is said, ho had tho offer of a cardinal’s 
hat. lie declined to bccoinn a ])rincc of the Church of 
Romo, hut the Linn of Ids decliiiMture was mild iiulecd. 
** He felt something in him which said no, so long as Romo 
was not otherwise than she was.” For some ye.irs he 
continued nt tho height of ecclesiastical power, and did 
Ids utmost to repress the free spirit of Piiritaid.sm, exciting 
ngainst himself an amount of hatred which evcntiully 
wrought Ids ruin. Nor is this to be wondered nt, for his 


fierce intolerance made him altogether indifferent either to 
justice or compa‘'sioii, and in addition there may have been 
some cnielty and malice in his disposition. There can be 
no question as to liis zeal for the church, but he wa.s not 
compelled to enforce its claims by means of lines and 
imprisonments, .slitting of nostrils, cropping of ears, the 
branding iron and tho j.illory. When the Long Parliament 
jtssemhlcd in 1640, it was evident to observers lliat his life 
was doomed. On the Isi of M.irch, Kill, ho was thrown 
into the Towor, and there he l.iy fi.r three \cars hofr)ro his 
cause came to a public hearing. On tbe "l2tli of March, 
1644, proceedings began in the House of Lords, hut it was 
not till 2nd .January, 1645, that sentoneo was finally given 
.against 1dm. On tlio lOtli of llio sain** inontli lie w;ts be- 
headed on Tower Hill, and he dif‘d with .i compo'-urc and 
dignity hccondng his char:icti*r as a h.-lnq*. His 

body was removed in 1663 to St. .lolni's Cftllcij**. 

His dying words, to the effect that only his zeal for tin iJiui f li 
had brought him to the scaffold, nec<I not he di'nid. But 
Ids zeal for the church h.ad been intemperate and faiiatii .il 
It had iQ«ade him a willing instrument of royal de‘-poti-iii, 
and a chief agent in trampling upon theriglits and JibeitifS 
of the kingdom. It ha«i narrowed his nmlerstanding and 
poi>oned Ids lieart. Independent of this he was a liberal 
patron of learning and >cholars. He was a great benefactor 
of the University of (Ixford; and the sumpinou-) buildings 
which he erected there, ilie Arabic chair wliicli he fouiulctl, 
and the numerous valuable manuscripts winch he prp-ent« d 
to the BodIel!n Library, still remain to atte''t his enliiilitcnerl 
and mnidficent eonec-rn for llie inl^re^ts of fil’ieatit.n and 
lettcr.s. His diary was published by Wharton in 16‘.»4, 
and his works were issued at Oxford during ls57“6t», 
(See al.Mj Hook’s •* Areldiishops of C interbiiry,’’ v(»l. xi., 
l.oiulon, 1.S75.) 

LAU'DANUM. S.-e Orit\M. 

LAU'DER^ a royal IuiptIi of Scotland ami the rapiial 
of the district of L.iudcrd.ilc, in the county cf Berwick, 
is situated on tlie Li*.ader. 25 miles S.E of Lilinhnrgh, 
and 37.S miles from Louden. The t<iwn is plainly 
built, and has no editiee of any an hlt'*etural preten- 
sion. It coipi'-ts mainly of one long .>vtri.t.t, and has 
.a tow'n Iiall. a jinii-h, a Fn-e, .md a I'nitid rro^by- 
tcrian ohnreh. a Ri.mm I’aili.ilic chapel, .and a public 
rea<ling-rooni and lihraiy. It is govnind by two h.uin s 
and seven coiiiu illt-i '-. The chaitor dates frnm 
Twenty Avars hefi'ic, (’uelnanc and ntlit-r minion^ 
James IIL w\'re hanged by oiiler of the Lail of Arran 
and other iitihlcmcn over the ]iirap<t cf a bridge luar 
the l<m’ii. In the vicinity i'. tin' cattle (.f TliiiLtane, 
.a .vat of the earls of Laudcrd.ilo. At HarefanhN, in 
Lauderdale, there i'* a miieus old lirilph M'ttKment 
iiieloMiig huts. Remains of a. Roman way, and .also 
of Roman camps, are traceable in several places iii-ar 
to it. The population of tho parish in was lt*40; 

of the (own, 1014. 

LAUDS i.c. V raisr's'). an office of the Roin.an 

Catholic riiurch ; that one of the canoiiie.il hours which 
follows Matins. It cteisiMs of vir^iclc*! and response's, 
followed by seven pMlnis and a canticle, a les'MUi, the liyiiiii 
for the jlay, tl:e Jlcnedictu'!, collect'!. A'c. Ihe Matins 
of King ICdwanl \’L’s I’liLdi")! Ehiiich prayer-book coin- 
' bines tile two olliecs i)f Matins and Lauds. Both offices are 
usually sung in the Roman Eat liolie nnircli “ hy .anticipa- 
tion "on tiie evening h. fore the d.ay which they sliould 
properly celebrate. By thi' vnhrie. M.atins should begin .at 
midnight, .and L:iuds should follow' it. 

LAURNBURG, an ancient duchy on the F.lbe, now 
constituting the southern part of the Prussian province 
of J>chleswig-IIolsteiii, with which it w\as ineorporatetl Kt 
July, 1S76. It has Mecklenburg and Holstein K. and 
\V., the territory of Luheek N., and the river Elbe S. 
On the eastern border are several lakes, the ehii'f of 
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which arc the Ratzeburfj See and the Schaal See. The 
]n*iucipal rivers arc the Stwknitz and the iMvenaue. 
'I'lic .surface is generally flat, sandy in tlie centre, and 
marshy in the s«»uth. The capitid town is Kat/eburfx. 
Tlie ,*U’ca is Kiii^lish square miles, and tlie population 
ii0,000. The little state, since its fouiuhitum in the 
thirteenth century, Im been successively in the posses- 
sion of Anhalt, Siixony, Sweden, l>rulls^^ick, France, 
Hanover, l>cninaik, and Prussia. It was ceded by l>en- 
niark to Austria and Prussia in 1804, and passed into 
the po'HM■^i,ion of the latter power in 1805, in considera- 
tion of a money payment to Austria. In 1870 it w:ui 
Anally incorporated with the rest of the PrussLaii mon- 
archy. 

LAi'iiNurn*}, a town of the .above district, but not 
the c.tpital, is sitnatid on the right hank of ti»e F.lbe, 
at the mouth of the nelveii.mc or .Stoeknit/ Oin.il. 
'27 inile.s S.K. of Hamburg. It has a custom-house and 
a laice transit trade. 

LAUGHING GAS. or Protoxide of Xitrogon, i'< a 
traii-p ui wt ct lomlc'*s g.is. with a swooti.-sh taste apd sintdl: 
loo cubic indies wiigh about 47 grains, and its specitic 
.:i'a>ity i^ l*.‘i27. It support.s coinbii.>tion of nuiiy lx>dies, 
.ii’ti. like oxygen, ul»cu mixed uith hydrogen it fonns a 
n.ixture ^^hich explodes on tlie application «»f a flame. Its 
•iiv-st rtinaik.ible property, howocr, is it"? intoxicating 
}•o^^er on il.e .v.nmal &y«‘tein. IVIun mixed with atrno- 
.'^plufK air it pri'iiucc’', .rftcr a few rc'iplralions. total b ss of 
» nlrd *tur the of the mouth, and ihiiscauxs the 

j»r'«i n \n 1'..* Las ii. haled it to continually hurst into unctm- 
trollible lar.jhter, from wliidi cin unistanee the g.is law 
»'.LiI\td its pej ui.^r name. For many yc.\iv, therefore, it 
\^a> iimmI almt'^t .“■■■Iris for amuM-ment; but in l8iJS some 
ir.'j?t Imp.i t.mt rt'iflts \\<re aiiived at with regard to it, 
hh L.i\c .:i\e‘-t'd it ^^ith a utility once little imagined, 
.f'.d l:a\e alieady leiidered it a sub-'iitutc h r chlwicdorm in 
.i*:.tai. aud al.-o in s^-me miiiMr ^urgieal opei.itions. Fr<»in 
vl otufully oomUietcd and elaborate cxpeit- 
•:.LUt^ .i! the la ndou Dtutal Hospital in tlie above \ear, it 
ua^ f< i.nd tl. it if tl:«' gas U Inliakd j>ure by aid of an ap- 
pr« pr'..ite ma'*k, tiit'.i*g ch'^^dy over the mouth and im^e, 
uith ^alvei ope nings fi.r ingre-'.s and fgn-*«s, and air thus 
« xdii'ied, the patimt I:i a few .'•♦•londs Lceomca totally 
n'ible. .‘‘lightly li\id in the f;n.c. ;ind bie.itlics with a 
.s!n*ri’ j At this moment an cpci.ition m,i\ be coin- 

ji:e:n Mi ai.d ioiitinne<I for tuo or thne iiiinntes uitliout 
j.tin • r u:iplea.-aiitiie^s being expeiienc«d. 'ILe chief ad- 
att.iidiijg this li-'f of tljc pnn* pis is that within 
i. ill a mii.’itc* or minute the fan son op»-r.ited on regains 
rf'.t l c.jI.m iou-i!e"«. ui:h'»nt any of tl.e di^agrecalfle »flects 
c. iiidi frMjuently fallow the eiiiplovincnt of chl*'rof</rni. 
'Jht m.iii! practical liividx.intag** is that its influence b<.K;n 
t-Mise-i. and recfr.t-ry must be allowed before iidjalation c.m 
he .‘‘.iftly c< ntiiiued. Heiu**, at presiut, it is princip.ally 
;.-*''d in dental operations lu these eaiscs gn at succt.^s has 
..ttcuijfd its adminhst nation by many (jf tiie ino.st skilful 
fyii.-i- n practitioners, and it ia still im re used in Aineriia. 
1: is ( '.tl.-natc-d that at lea.st flU.oijU gallons are now' annu- 
jil.’v i;..'n*ufactiir»d in London alone. 

LAUGHING JACKASS. Sec JackA'.'., Lacoiiix!. 
1.AUGHTKB. tf a man is suddenly pleased and 
..u.U'ed to the highcost degree, he draw.s a .swift breath and' 
j- .!• w-j it by a .series, sometimes a long-continued scricH, of 
.‘•pa.sinodic cxpirationH, often in strong paroxy.siiJs 
.'lUiountlng almost to convulsions, and cau-sing pain by their 
::0 that the Miltonic phrabe beconie.s true of 

'* Langliter holding lioth hlii ahh 8.” 

During thcfae rapid .<*pabinodic Gxpiration.s the glottis is 
freely open and the chord.s \ibrate with force, giving 
a well-know n \ariety of .sounds highly characteristic of each 
st'parate individual, from the te-hee of a tittering school- 


I girl to the ha~ha of ordinary manhood and the deep 
i ho-ho-ho of a burly farmer. Further, in grief the respira- 
tory movements are much the same; but their rhythm, and 
the facial expression accompanying them, are usually quite 
difterent. In certain cases, however, laughing and crying 
become indistinguishable. 

The quc.sti()n why we thus act under this peculiar stimuluH 
is involved in considerable doubt ; hut the explanation of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer Essay on the Physiology of Ijiugh- 
ter,” written in 18()0) is ns yet by far the best, and grow.s 
more probable upon further study. Mr. Spencer arguc.s 
that all highly-wrought fetding, being nen’ous excitement, 
has to spend itself somewhere ; and docs, in fact, speml 
itself in mn.M’ular action. When the character of this feel- 
ing is such that no special muscular action is pointed out, 
when there is no nason in cliMiciiing the fist as if to be.it 
onr adver.N.ary, nor in stamping the foot to grind him to 
pow'der, as we do in anger, nor any other .appropriate 
muscular work derivable from the nature of the emotion 
aroused, then the pent-np excitement vents itself tbroin^h 
the readiest and easiest muscular channels. Evidently tin* 
museles round the organs of speech in civilized man are the 
re.ulicst .and ea.^iest cli.iiinel for the display of i motion. If 
we feel, we ex|>re.ss onr feelings by speech usually. There- 
fore if we are tickled by a ludicrous image, wre smile. But 
if the wave of feeling lu* not exliaustcd by the smile, a fresh 
.set of iim.seles is railed into play — the re.spir.alory. Great 
pleasure cause.s the blooil to leap in the veins, as w’c say. 
\\\' know* how' joy in.ikt s the heart beat and the bosom 
p.int by conse<[uence. riii’^, then, i.s the secimd readiest 
line of e^iape for the awakened nerve force, and we nstj 
these museks a.s being well acciislomod to move under 
the stlmulu.s of ('motion, next aftm* those of the lip-. 
We laugh. But pel hap.s L veil yet we are buidened w'itli 
unexhausted nervous < lu rg) ; then w'c slap our tliigh.s, we 
clap our hands, wij roll about, and stamp with a fn-nzy of 
joy— .all w hich .simply inc.ans wc u.«c ranks of muscle.s fnrilier 
and fuitlnr witlidrawn from those habitually brought into 
play tliruugh einotiini. Further, the continued spasmodic 
expirations operate byeheckiiig the indraught of oxygen by 
the lung.s, to reduce the absorption of oxygen liy the body, 
and so to iheck vitality and cause a return from the sudden 
excitunent of the nerve.s t«» a more ordinary state. 

Aiming the Lest known stimuli of laughter we may reckon 
thovof wit and Jjiiinour, of n .siuldt-n acce.ssicn of ple.a.sure, 
of liberty .after re-jlraint, of power gained after long .sub- 
oidination. of nuiv animal spirits, as in the very young, 
and of physical cau‘'es, a.s cold, tickling, and hy^teri.-i. 

Fa.s.-ing to an examination of the luilicrou.s — that i.s, the 
nature of thoughts and .seenes which provoke laughter — w*- 
And a doubt .almost equally great n.s tliat wbieh invokes 
the action of laughter. But this also tends to explanation 
undtr seientifle jisyebologieal an.aly.sis, and it is generally 
believed that neaily all instances of the ludicrous repose 
on some ]>atcnt incongruity. Not all incongruities are 
ludicrous, but tlie ludicrous is always (or at all events im-rc 
often) incongruous. A w'cak man struggling with a heavy 
burden presents incongruity, but excites no laughter; a 
little man wearing a big bat a.s.siircdly exciic.s a smile. 
Where i-i the di»tinction? It is ii.sually beliexid to be in 
this : — 111 the first in.stance the man e.\cdti*s our pity: wo 
wi.sli to help him ; if he is brave, we admire him ; a good 
man struggling with adversity is a iiohlc object. But in 
the second, the Largo hat attracting our attcntiuii and call- 
ing for a correspondingly heroic form beneath it, we find 
our expectation ruined by the actual feeble po.Kses.sor of the 
imposing headgear, and wc have an incongruity which at 
the first blusli provokes the tendency to laughter. Many 
such situations are not in the least ludicrous to those who 
know the inner lives of the subjects of them ; but it will 
be found that in tliis case the element of degradation has 
been destroyed If, fur instance, the diminutive hero has 
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a true heroic ami his actions and words bear the [ scalolcss. The dorsal fin is continued unbroken from just 
stamp of nobility, he rises to a stature above the average in ! Miiiid the head to a j>oint in front of tlu; tail. The vent 
our imagination, and wo measure him by tliongbts and not , is placed far back, •‘O that the anal fiii is comparatively 
by inches: ho is never more ridiculous in our eyes. The j short. Tlie ventral tins are absent. The gill -openings are 
incongruity which excites laughter must never he too glar- ' very wide. The Saml-Eel or (Ireator Sand-Eel 
ing. A drunken fellow is to most people irresistibly funny, dyte» lanrcolnfHH) h comnvm on llritish eoa'>ts and on 
but not to his suffering wife or shamed children: their I most of the shores f»f the North Sea, Its usuallength is 
Bcntiment is too deep. If a pompous man trips and falls ' 12 inches, hut it sonn-times n‘achcs as mu' li as 18. The 
into the mud, only to the damage of his fine clothes, wc I sand-eels are taken in large nunihcrson the Uriti>h roasts, 
laugh; but we do not laugh if he has been unlucky enough i chiefly for bait. They an* l aptin-fd by the m-t, a single 
to sprain his wrist as well. In most instances of the I cast of which may bring to sln-n* two <.r three bushels of 
ludicrous (and so frequently as to lead the groat Kaiit to I lauuees. They live in large .‘•hoals. Porpoises pn y 
consider this the law of the ludicrous) we are surjirised by j largely on them. The hark of this .‘'[lerji s i-, bluish, the 
some extreme and not unpleasing incongruity crowning a : belly and fins silvery while. 

long expectation. It is as if the stream of nrrvous exritc- I The Lesser Sand-eel or Sand-lannrc (^Amuinthjfps tnhi- 
inent, dammed up for a few moments, is suddenly released • anus') is a smaller species, and usually of n uinn- hiownMi 
and trickles off in happy bubbling noises along many small | hue, with a tinge of red about the Jirad. This h is 

chan lids. When, after a groat leap by an acrobat, a down j the lower jaw prorliiced into a process, by means of whh h 
in his train follows with viust preparation, as if to rival the ; it dips into the sand, forming burrows for retreat from tl.-* 
fi-at, but cheeks his preparatory run to pick up a .straw and ' attacks of larger fish. Its greatest enemy is the mackere,. 
retire, Iho baulked expectation of tin* rustics who crowd . Like the preceding species it is caught chiefly for b-iit. 
the circus explodes in wdcoinc laughter. j Jtotli launees appear to be generally distrihntod through 

Hut it would be easy to show that Ivant\s view is too ' Xorthern and Western Europe. In Scotland the sand-rrl 
narrow; it explains too few instances. The true view is known by the miine of the Horner, and in the I>]c of 
appeals to be that it must be what one might call a'dowii- ; M.in the two species .are di.stingnisheii from e.ich other .is 
n.ird or descending incongruity^ or a.s some prefer to call i the Gray Gibbon and Red Gibbon. A thiid species. Am- 
it, a degradation. 'I’hc phra.se “degradation ” is not, how- ' modytes sicuhis^ is mind in the ^leditcrrane.xn, but is 
r\er, good, as we s-aw in the ca.se of the drunken liu.sbaiid rarely seen in British .seas. U here aie three American 
and father, where an unmistakable iii.st.ince of degradathm species, 

fails to provoke laughter; but this same case, if regarded as LAUN'CESTOK, a town and innnii ipal bf.rough of 
one of de‘jcendlng or ascending incongruity, is found to fit England, in the county of Cornwall, .'‘iuiated near the 
in with the theory completely. For to the outside observer * eastern boundary of the eounty. Ifl miles E.\, K. of 
the tottering, stammering fellow is a mail, and that he .should Bodmin, 20 miles N.X.W. of Flymouth, and 2X2 miles 
so fall beneath inanhooil i.s laughable because tlic cxpecta- from London by tlic Great Western R.iilway. It st.inds 
tion is greater than the performance, the nervous energy on a hill whioli rises fioin the southern bank of the 
Jj.as been forced into small chaiincl.s. But now let the | Attcry, about 2 miles from its junction with the Tamar, 
wife try to think of thi.s miserable, half-idiotic, besotted I The streets aio irregular and narrow, but iinpiovements 
fool as a Imsband and a father, and the linmili.ated feelings I have been m.ide of late \e.ars. The church is a very 
fail to grasp the larger conception, the incongruity is j rem.irk.ible structure t»f gianito. r.rn.nncnted with cm ions 
ascending ; the feelings have to t.ikc other cli.inncls tli.in I c.incd work. There arc pl.ices of ^^or•'l ip for di-'.-cutci*'!, 
tliat of langlitcr. It is this which in.ikcs many a great a sin.ill guildhall, and :i graHmi.ir-''cli.i.d. On tlic hill 
MJiil in A pitiful body a saint to his own, a laughing-stock to on which the town .‘•t.iiids are the ruins of an anriimt 
others; it is thi.s which causes fal.M-hood and trickery to be c.i>tlc founded by the Cornish I'l'iiice-. .ind kiioin as 
;i source of chuckling to the mean and of sorrow to the noble. Castle Terrible. It was hdvl of the (\)n<jU“ior by tl.e 
It depends on whether our attitude is from great to small carls of Moreton. Tlie extent of ground whiili the ruins 
vr from small to great as to whether we laugh. cover attests its former si/e .iml importance. Launee^ton 

As a piece of corroborative evidence, it may be remarked is neither a maniif.icturing nor a commercial town, but 
liow’, when our nerves arc in ordinary play — as when we depends on its retail tr.ide and its maikcts, the latter 
are w.ilking quietly along, caiTying a book, it may be — if being large and well attended. It was the ca])ital i-f 
we .arc suddenly confronted with an astonishing sight, the county till 18.']8, whrMi the assi/.es were tran.‘'ferrod 
alarming new'.s, or what not, so that a largo nervous excite- to Bodmin. The municipal borough is grivcrned by four 
inent is demanded hurriedly, >ve find that the muscular .aldermen and twelve councillors. The popul\tion in 18X1 
actions tend to cease. Tlio walk stops, the book fulls, the was 5fi75. 

jaw drop.s, the whole frame possibly colhip.se.s, , and in extreme L.aunceston. otherwise called Duulunth received its 
ea.ses the sufferer sinks into a swoon. Hence exactly first charter from Richard, earl of Cornwall, in the thir- 
oppositc cansc.s fioin those of the ludicrous produce exactly teenth century, and its prixilcges were confirmed by 
the opposite kind of cfft*ct.s — a startling argument in favour Richard II. and many sub.sequcnt sovereigns. In 1086 
of the view* here explained. a cottage, dedicated to St. Stephen, was establi.*'hed here 

LAU'MONITB is one of the inonoclinic zeolites. It i.s and aftcrw’urds converted into a inwastery, whence it 
fi mineral wliich undergoes alteration very rapidly, but is s.aid the present name is derived through Lanstephen. 
the fresh specimen is transparent or translucent, wdtli a The town was formerly a pailiamentary borough, and 
vitreous or pearly lustre of a white, gray, or yellowish colour, returned a member to the House of Coinmon.s until 1885. 
Its liardness is about 3*5, and specific gravity 2*2. It is a XiAUN'CESTON, a towm in the colony of 'lasmania, 
liydrouR silicate of alumina and lime ; the loss of the w*atcr the second in import.anoe in the island. It is situated 
on exposure causes it to disiiitegratc. It is found in at the northern extremity of the county of Cornwall, 
basalts and other amygdaloidal volcanic rocks, such as and at the head of the navigation of Iho river Tamar, 
those occurring in the west of Scotland, the Island of 35 miles above its estuary at Port Dalrymple, and Its 
Mull, and the north-east of Ireland. nxWes from Hobart. The town possesses a government 

liAUNCX (Ammodytos) is a genus of fishes belonging house, military barracks, a jail, a good public library, 
to the family Ophidiidio and order Anacauthini. The a college and numerous schools, and several other public 
launees or sand-eels are very common on sandy shores of institutions and buildings. The greater part of the 
Europe and North America. The body is elongated and agricultural produce of Tasmania is exported from 
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I.iUincoston, anil there is an extensive ami increasinj; | palpitation of tlie lieart. U was intrutluccd into the 
trade with Au>tr:\lia, it beinj; the nearest port to that j Hriti'.h pharmacopana in 183l>. At one time it had a fair 
continent. A railway, ccainectin." Launceston with Ho- i leputation, but it is now more j;enerally superseded by tho 
bait, was constructed in 1871. Tlio population in l88l j use of liyilroeyanic acid. It is sometimes used in miiiiito 
was l*J,7o3. j quantities ns a Havonrim; ingredient in sweetmeats, cus- 

UkUNCH, a strongly built boat, and tlie lariri'st at- j tards, v'tc., to wliieh it imparts the flavour of bitter 
taclied to ships of war, in wliich it lias taken the place | almomK; but this is a uso for which it is certainly net 
ferinerly licld by the long boat. The laniich now carried | ad.apted, as it contains a powerful poison, and where it has 
by the larger warships is usually a small steamer, fully j Iven used in exer'«s it has caused death with all the symp- 
equipped, and armed with a light giiii in tlie bow. Such ' toms of liyilroeyanic poisoning. Serious mistakes have 
boats aic extremely useful for river ser\iee and for the ' aI>o occuned fiom the use by cooks of the leaves of tho 
com chance of tniops, stores, Ac., between the ship and the • el.eny laniel, instead of the loa\es of tho harmless sweet 
shore. They are also valuable as guard boats, and the in- laurel or bay. 

creasing use of torpedo boats will luobahly call fora fmther > LAUREN'TIAN FORMATION is the name applied 
development I'f the armed steam launch as one means of . to the lower di\ i^ion of tho Areha»an rocks of North 
I'ivventiiig their attaeks. 'Jiie woid Inmnh is a form of . America, from their gigantic development along the St. 
the wi-vd laiicc, and is applied to a swift motion forwaid’*; Lawrence. 

we laumli an .attack, a "pear, or a slip when "he fiist take." • Hie pre-Cambiian is. :ks of tiie.at Ihitain .arc sometimes 
the water. The lamu !i-boat was oi iginally the boat w hii li | called I.anieiitians. Sir IJ. Murehison considering the 
w.'," kipt alaav" rcadv for launcliing o\er the ship’s side. Lewisian gneiss of Scotland their equivalent. 

LAUNCH is the sliding or movtinent of a sh.ip from The f.aurentian rocks of Canada arc all higlily meta- 
li:; I int(» water. 1 he vi"."el i" luiilt upon an iiulined slip, morpliosed str.ita eoM-ring a large area. They consi'it of 
i on.’ » r.d ibop iu tlie Water. A r**w of blocks of oak gianite. gneiss, ami schist, with hands of liincstone cuntain- 

. 1 ’. jltvtdin ll-c blinding slip in tiiCiliiectioti of the length j ing the fossil eozonn, .-ml beds of iion ore, apatite, .and 
» : iho ii.tuuhii ship. Ml th It th*ii* upper sui faces may be . giaphito. 

4.. .. ^'.aue. making an angle of ahi ui tliiee degives with ; XJkURIC or LAUROSTEARIC ACID is obtained 
t I'-rgo;. ; and i n th''M* Ih cks is laid tlie keel. The fioiu the .'sweet l»a\-lree {^Lnunts natural oulcr 

il "U) Jilted in ».<pair!'iiuni by .(11 outi r irainewoik Lain.uiiV. It oeems aKo in ciotim oil, in eoeoa-uut oil, 

• 1 Jm tt if wliih re"ls mi j-hmed timbir"; ,ind in speimaieti; and has bemi aKo jn-oiliieed arlili- 

! ,.h’ ^ to ti.e wat''.\ I die.l ih" w.i\s of the .slip. When e-ally from eetUic aleoliol. It cr>stalli/ts in white silky 
t' i" r> It' to le linnihd th.e"e are gif.ised. .iml needhs, and is soluhle in ak'ohol and ether, but insoluble 

i . >t: ■’ : w* 1 1 hi" tl - "' jj> in j-lue uni i"tem d. ami in w.iti*!. It m* Its at -KJ ('. (101^° I'uhr.) The foniml.i 

" ,.'1. '- - the water "ti m b nmi >r. The cradle is C,.JL* 4 * h** H fi iiiis a number of eryslaliim* salts railed 

•_ " I'o, I'M’’ the hn-i'.imy m' ti.e wai».r "« i n sepaiates hiui.it«s. I.aurie ether, or lauiateof eth} 

’! ii'. Ml ti.e ij., wiiiii it iiio\euil by heats. It is : is a i "k mh ei) ef spn iiic giM\ily 0*8b, boiling at 'Jbi* C. 

* - . il d..;i- g the j.r*«e's" i.i Inim h’ng fm* a lady to bnak • (dlb l a’ r.) 'llie sweet l»a> also rontaiiih a ciwstallim. 

. '• tlie ( f M iia- r.\. 1’ the bow, aiid gi\o the Nessrl its name, j lainphor known as lanrin ; it is iirsolnblo in water, but 

'i . if J. w.ks huilt wlta it.’ side [arailfl to tlie st-lnkje in ale<»lu»l and ether, 'i’he formnhi is 

.1 . . ’. i i-" 1 nn < ! ii g « M i.pii d ti ii e m- nths. I LAURI NEiE, an older id plants belonging to th*- 

LAUREATE. POET(fp in t'.e Lat. the l^ly^, j Ap« lake, and cmisi.sting entirely of trees and shiubs 

.1 . I •' .-I r th.- b/id eh iM.b. ihiin'" (i* j'.-utim nt of the io\.il , inh.ibit.ng ti.e w.inmr p.iit.s of tlm woild, and In nio"t 

h . i '! i. The eni‘‘"t n futh-n "f a ]>oet laurialo in . • a-i s ,-tiumatie, lai which aeeomit M-vnal aie meiitiom n in 

I .J i.ii i" ’i: tl i.M<. ,•: li.iwMid IV. Ill tlie nign of . woiks on odii iual jd.iiit". 'I lie iu-st known "j-ei ie*. in 

< ' a! ' I. (UhiH\ ti..’ ti’"t nt of ti.i" i nice .ij;jteai.'. to ; laiiope is l.nnriK (the .sweit lia\\ a beautiful 

; -a gi.ii.r- li. wi.i* h tl.*- ^ ilaiy or jj* nsk.a at- i v« j - green, win "C fiagiant le.ivcs aic commonly employed 

: .• i.L 1 t" h at with a tkrte of lanary wine. ; to t!a\i nr confectionery. Other produels of the onh r an* 

]■• j.ts l.uir- .it'* >i, ,1 the time of I'liailes — tinnamon, ca"sia, .‘•assafia«, eamjdior, and tin* inoeado 

II . h.i" i»i '-li — ,I<jh:» iMwile'.. N.ihniii Tat<-, Niebrd.is Kowe, | pivir. d ho piiianth has four ur si.\ divisimis in two si-rii ; 

i u.r' M i' jin"-:'.n. <''■]]• ;. Libh( r, W ni. Whitel^iad. Thomas { lit*- st.uiiens are four, i iglif. or twil\e, in one, two. or 

’t'-i. Ib i I . I'.f " J'y.-, iM'-ji 's..ni] ey. .tiid \\ liliani tl.i* e "nies. tin* inn* rmost lia\ing no jjollen ; llie anlhus 

'll • ‘ .i' ; ti,. Li 1 i 1* -'.-1 is the pi."ent bidib-r of h.iM* two or four n lls, opening by reeiiiMil \. lives; tin* 

t. t ii'- *•; I i'..; . A 4 f I '.t i? .on 1 . f ,4’J7 for ti.e alb. warn e *»\aiy is snjM-ii»>r, one-eelled. willi one or two jiendulous 

• : !ni- i> i ..w ] i. '1 1 titl.- s- 1 ’ns to h.ive oiiglnateil ovi.k-s; the fruit is a ln.-rrv or drupe, with tlie stalk oftt ii 
f* ’ 4 L.ii t i'l f.-M ;:i / 1 ti.* n i^i i-iti"" to j.p "ei,t a lami 1 , Ihii koiii d or e\en e.\j»aniled into ;i kind of c-np; llie .seed is 

to •jr.i.^n.itf.s in ill-iie und \<i 'Ii.< .iili>n. 'ILe sin.:le. \silh4nit alliiiiiien. 
ki:.j\ hi'.i-.it'- w.is th‘-n iini-iy .1 -iidn'it*d i !.( toiieiaii LAUSANNE, tin* lajiilal of tli'* Swiss canti-ii of 

♦ . ph/j-.i hi i..'s 1: w,i- foin.nly the i iJii.’* of tiie V.md. is sltiialMl mar tlio noiiliern slime of the Lake 

i. I'.g* t » wilte .uM f fjii tl.i' l-n lijd.iy of tl •* M>\e 2 eign. of Ciriexa, on tliieo sleep hills, wliii h project fri-in 
.. i I a • *h‘ r sp^' i.il ( '11.1 first li.i.s been wi"el\ Mont dmat, and aie M-)»;irated by deep ra\iiie". 'llie 
.. ...'i, 1. hut th*' hitt* r flat' Is "t.il • ei .ivif.i. 'lily peifornn-il, "itnation of Ijiii"amie is pietnresqne; but tin; inteiior 
!: • oiMij.n.tof tm- <di’eo Isiving wiitteri odes i.n r,[ tin* town is not \ery |lleaMn'^ the strtels being 

■ d' itii of t;!'* l'rii4«'o Cor."oit, tie ojiei.Ing <jf the Cic.it naiiow and steep, thougli Hindi Jias been dmie hy arti- 
f.s! o.t. iriif the mairl.ig** of tlie riineo of Wales in liiial ine.'in-* to remedy tlie n.itnial inconvenience of the 

I M. i of the |)nkc of lidii.bmgli in J874. (‘* 'I he mU*. The new quarters contain .a nuinlier of hanihsomo 

I'l-ts L'lnpatc of Li.glaiid, b* ing a llistc.ry of the OlHce liouH-s. 'l|jc catliedial, a vast Cothic struetnii* of tin; 
of Lo. t J..iurt-ate,'’ bv W. Hamilton, London, 1871b) eleviiitli eeiitnrv, and the Jiandsoiiu-st church in Switzer- 

LAUREL. S-f (fAV. l:in<l, is fiili.rn -d with a lofty Itmer, and also a .s|iiio 

liAUKEl-WATXK. 'llio* le;i\es of diirrv laurel j i!00 fqet high. The, Cliuich of ,^t. Francois is also a 
chopp# i Ai. i hrni -i d, ami inaieratod in water for twenty- very old building. The castle, formerly the, residem-o 
four h'juis, lit id. upon di-’tillalion. a liquid posse.s.^ng of the lii.shop of L.uisanno, is now the council-liouso of 
sedathe ar*»i L.ir/otic propeities, wldch wa.s formerly used the canton. Tlio supreme court of the Swi.s.s confedera- 
in tncdiciiic to allay neuralgic pains, spa.tiiiodic cough, and tion has been held here since 1875. The other rcinaik- 
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able buildings I^nsnnne arc — the college, which con- 
tains a large library and a inuseiiin; the penitentiary; 
the charity schools; cantonal hospital, lunatic .and blind 
asylums, barracks, and theatre. The educational insti- 
tutions comprise, besides the cantonal college, military, 
drawing, and other schools, numerous literary societies, 
and eoll(‘ction.s of art and science. The town is inneli 
visited by tourists, and has a large resident English 
])Opulation, who are partly attracted by its educational 
advantages, and there is a large and handsome English 
<hurch. The total jiopulation is 30,000. Maiinhictiin s 
of woollen cloths, paper, leather, watches, and jowihy 
are carried on. In the town arc several X'^blic Kith.s, 


libraries, an Engll.sli chaptd, Ac. The environs piesent 
veiy delightful s(i*nci\. Sti amers from Geneva and other 
fioints on the lake jiut in daily at the suburb of Oucliy, 
which is built on ihi; shou* of the lake. The Ijouse 
inhabited by the hi‘t«ii i.ni Gibbon is still .sbouii in Lau- 
sanne. Madame de Staei kail a nNulenee in tlie vicinity. 
Voltaire, previously to hi', settling at Fernev, li\ed at 
Moiirepos, a little ili'^taiue Lausanne, f>u the Hcni 

road; and Byron wnde his •’I'llsMicr of Chilloii ” at 
Ouchy, the [iOit of^Lau.^anne. on the lake. 

Lau-^aiinc diri\ed it's name fioiii the ancl<'nt Lnu- 
sanlumy which stoi>d a little to the wot. in the pl.iiP 
, of Vidy. Vaiious Roiiian icinains li.ue bifii di^co\cri.d 
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there and eLewlnie in the vicinity. Before the Re- 
foi ni.ition LaU‘'.nnie wms a rich bi‘'ln)piie. It was taken 
in 1. by the Birnese, and go\ciiicd by an olhe»T 
funii Bi in till when it fell into the hands of the 

i'letieh, who made it the capital <d' llic dep.ntincut of 
the !.«n)an. 

LAUTERBRUNNEN, a tillage of Swil/eiland, in 
the c.iutoii, and o.S imhs S.S.W. of Bern, in a valU-y 
of the same n.nne, wliieli runs fi-jun the S.E. extremity 
of Lake Thun, ami S.W. of Lake Brunt/, to the immn- 
tains W. of the Fin.'-ter-Aarliorii. It is about 1.7 iniles 
long, with an aviuno* bie.idlli not eweeding a mile, 
iiemmcd in on all siile.N by lofty hraiicli-cliaiiis of the 
Bernese Alps, which form in many places \a'>t preci- 
pices, over whicli numerous nuumt.iiii streams fall. 
They approach so near eadi other that the sun is n<d 
seen till he has been four hours ,ahove the hori/aui. In 
tills valley is the famous waterfall of the J'ti^haeh, 
which is never of great volume, and decreases so miieli 
ill suminor as sometimes to disappoint the expectant 
traveller. It descends from a projecting rock in a single 
fall of 380 feet, the greater juirt of it being eou\erted 


[before it reaches the irroiind into iiri.uf.' pTit.-'<s of 
spray, W’hicli lie«lew> ii.e nu'.ulnw^ .ind tnc" to a c< n- 
sidcrahle ilivt.iiKc. In the lenjiiiUL'. dmi”^ "bine, 

it locmbles a tians])areiit. "iUiiv \e:l. wilted to .i’ d 
fio by the hice/e, and fic<pKntl\ pie.^t nlii.g tlie \.nied 
hues of the i.dnhow. 

LAVA : tla niolttn roik tii.jt llows ficn .u•ti^e \ol- 
canoes during 1 1 up’. I' ll ; tl.e n.r.i.e i*' uLo appla.l to the 
se^elal form'' of the s ime iu it*' hauleiied c< nditioii. Lava 
and steam are the iniiiiials ahandantly rjci-ted fum 
a volcano liming eii.])li"n. 1 he la\.i a'-cemK the n.ik 
if the ciati r. and iilhti li.'W.'' o\»i the lip and down tlaj 
sales of the eialer, or cNc it hm•'t^ the side of tl«c iiatu* 
and rushes huh. In liic neck of the volcano huge 
\ohimcs of steam are gi\en olV fioiii the liquiii la\a. This 
c-'capes with cxplo''i\e \iolcncc and hurls fragments of the 
litpiid lava upwards, wiruh solidify in the air, taking foims 
generally more or less loiinvlcil or elliptical. The larg- r 
•ue termed bombs, the smaller UiplUi. Inlcrnally tiny 
may be porous or finely vesicular. During its flow dowa 
the sides of the volcano immense quantities id steam are 
disengaged from the lava stream, and its surface is throtvu 
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into all manner of fantastic shapes by the escaping vapour. 
As the stream moves onward its surface solidities, aud its 
motion is aceoinpanied by the cracking and rattling of its 
cindery ern^t. The rate of flow of a lava stream is 
largely tlependent on the slope of the volcano and tin* 
fluidity of the lava. Large streams usually fltiw faster 
and further than small ones, and the destruction wi ought 
by them when they invade cultivated and inhabited districts 
is apiulling. The numerous phenomena .associated with 
the tliov of lava cannot be noticed here in ih’tail. Full 
accounts of them will be found in the many published de- 
seripiions of remarkable volcanic eruptions and in spt'cial 
trial ises on volcanic action. 

The composition of lava varies greatly according to the 
rocks from which it is prodncoii. There are probably 
lavas corresponding to the several varieties of crystalline 
rock, hut as the mineral constituents have at most only 
partially crystallized out, tlie«e varieties arc seldom le- 
eo^nizahle. In ultimate chemical composition lava coii- 
si-its of silica united with the bases alumina, iron, lime, 
mai:iie''ia, jiotash, and soda ; inineralogically speaking, it 
c> n'l't" of a nu lled mixture of folspar and angite. Livas 
miy bo cmveniently separated into acidic and ba*5ic lavas, 
lu the aeiil la\as the “ilica exceeds about 75 percent.; 
tiic fused Inal'S is largely composed of felspar. These rocks 
are, as a rule, light Coloured. Their specilic gravity is less 
tl'.aii ll it of the basic vari»*ties; they have a great ten- 
d( ney iv> as'-ume a gla^M* t^viiri'a!") form. The constituent 
Jnii.eraN aie not Wfll dcN eloped, and fice quartz only \ery 
rinly cr^^tallizes ov.t. In the filled state they do not bc- 
e .*ne very liquid. la the basic lavas the silic.a is under 
.iV'Ut f'.U per cent., and the rock is largely composed of 
a igite: the colour is dark and the specitie gravity high. 
Oliv-y forms are not ahnnd.mt, the rook having most 
Lc:.' r.^ily a cr\stallii*e texture; free (piart/. is never piescut. 
'li.e rotks are much more easily fusible than the acidic 
\ari». t;':s. and beci ine \ery liquid. The ]Ia\^aiian lavas an* 
t!.o most rem.iikaMeof this class, that of Mauna Ixja being 
» ften a« liquid as Lc ney, and at Kilauoaf an adjoining crater) 
t];e I xplosions of steam throw the rock into tine fl]aiiic.iit.>i, 
as IVle'.s hiiir. 

ll.e stnicture of l.wa varies greatly; oh'^Mium and 
tach}lite are vitreous glasses without any of the mineral 
con‘titUf*nts crystallized f ut ; while doleiite and basalt are, 
in some cases. toini>o«#.d almost altogether of a tangled 
aggregalii-ri of tine crystals ; liftween th**ce two extremes 
li.ere if a long series of .stony llesides the ordinary 

1 rh w, wj.ether it be glassy, stony, or crystalline, there 
a:** t];»' \t.«iLUiar, .so< iiaceon<. and tuLacoons varietie**. The 
r. 't t’.vi) of thC'C an* produced by tin* exp.m.sion of the 
ft' irn imprison* d in th** roek. the most fainili.ir exanifle 
bei.''g fTilinary pumiee. Tuf.iccous lava.s .are produced by 

ejection of volcanic dust, which, balling in regular beds, 
h-*'Mii*‘s .subsequently con^jolidatcd by pressure and p«Tco- 

1 itiUg Wilier. 

XfAVAIa, the caj.Ital of the Frcnfli *lcpaittncnt of 
Mnyem.**. is situated 18C miles W. by S. from i’ari.H, and 
i..ts iiihabitaiit.s. 'Ihe principal part of the town 

.St inds on the slope of a liill, on the right hank of the 
.'*1 i}Mine, an*l consists of irregularly built, narrow’, steep, 
a-.<i crooked .strecf.s of white-wa.shed timber-framed houses, 
e.!*:. .storey of which overhangs.the one below it, so that a 
f ' i.-iiierable part of the buildings overh.ang and darken the 
.‘■tr- t.**. From the midst of these dismal buildings, and 
to the river, rises the extensive old ca.stle of the lords 
of La Tr^-rnouille, sunnounted by a lofty round tower, 
whirh f«jnn»*d th»* k<*ep : this castle is now ii.sed as a prison. 
Near the f.astle an old bridge tlirown across the river leads 
to a suburb. reg*i!arly built with wide straight streets, on 
the left bank of tlie river. Another suburb, called Aveni- 
ores, is interesting on account of its elegant church, which 
dates from 1040. The ri^er is also crossed by a handsome 


railway viaduct built of solid granite, or/ nine arches of 
39 feet span, 591 foot long, and 92 feet high. The prin- 
cipal buildings in the old town are — the churches of La 
Trinitc, des Corddlicrs, and St. Vdnerand ; two hospitals, 
founded about the year 800 ; the public library, town-hall, 
the.atre; a large and handsome linen market The town 
has a tribunal of first instance, a tribunal and chamber of 
commerce, and a college. It is the centre of a large manu- 
facture of table .and household linen and linen yarn, for 
the Side of which there are weekly markets; calico, flannel, 
cotton handkerchiefs, serge, soap, leather, &c., are also made ; 
and there is a good businchs done iii flax, w’inc, brandy, 
clover seed, limber, iron, marble, &c. Laval was taken by 
the EngUsh in l lfifl, but recaptured by tlie French in the 
following year; and .sulTcred gre.it ly in the Vendean w'.ar 
at the end of the l.ist century. In 179.3 it wa.s held by the 
\'endr*an.s, who, in October of that year, under the command 
of Larochejaequelin, defeated with terrible slaughter a large 
anny of republicans near the town. The railway froiii 
Paris to Prest pas.s« s through Laval. 

LAVA'TER, JOHANN KASPAR, the celebrated 
physiognomist, w’as born I5tli November, 1741, at Zilriili, 
where lii.s father was a phy^ieian. From his boyhood he 
w*;is remarkable for his piety and his love for the tine .arts, 
and h.aving chosen the ministry as his vocation he went 
through the usual course of study at Ztlrich, aud was 
ord.aiued in 17fl2. His first public act was that of de- 
nouncing, in cfumcction with his friend the painter Fuseli, 
a magistrate who h.id heen guilty of oppression and *’.\- 
tortion. The means he adopted were a little irreguhir, hut 
they were completely successful, and the enthusi.^siu he had 
displayed for the can.se of ju.stice and right gained him the 
warm appp'h.ation of his coimtiympn. In he manied, 
.and the same y»Mr took part in f4)iinding the H<lvotic 
Society, which wa.s d* signed to aw.aken the patriotism of 
the country, and to aid further this work he prepared aiul 
puhl Lathed his Sehweizcrli«*der *’ or Swi.ss Lays (Pern, 
ITtJT). His next work iv.as the “ Aussichten in die 
Ewigkeit*’ or Pro.spect.s of Eternity (three vol.s., Zurich, 
176H-73), whij'h p.i'ssed through several edition.s. In 
1778 he became deacon of the Church of St. Peter, wIht** 
he developed great gifts ns a pri'acher, and in this church 
he continued to iniiii.st4'r until his d(‘ath. As a theo]ogie.il 
w’riter and spiritual director he e.xerci.sed an immensi* in- 
fiiu nce during his lift time, but this influence lias long 
w’liolly passed away, and he would hardly be remembered 
but for his work a.s a physiognoinisL He po.s.se.‘*sod keen 
powers of ohs«Tvation, and w.aa an excellent judge of 
chaiaoter, and he formed the opinion that the human face 
foniied a perfect index to the di.^position, so th.'it physiog- 
nomy might bo reduced to the cert.ainty of a sciene**. 
In 1769 he began to collect the portrait.s of rem.'irkahle 
men of all nge.s, and in 1775 there appeared the first voliimn 
of his “ Physiognomi.sche Fragmcnte zur Pefiirdening der 
Mpnschenki-nntiii.ss und Menschcnliebe.” Three volumes 
more were suh.sequently issued to complete the work 
(Leipz., 1775-78), and he afterwards published an edition 
in French with exten-sivc additions. The bo«jk was received 
at first with extravagant praise, hut it afterwards hocarno 
the subject of merciless ridicule. It is not accepted as a 
contribution to science at the present day, but it shows 
that Ijivatcr possessed, as we have said, considerable in.««ight 
into character, and the illustrations with which it was 
enriched makes the original edition very vsiluable to artists. 
When the French Revolution broke out Ijivater, in common 
with many others, hailed it with joy ; hut its lawles-s and 
bloody progress filled him with disappointment and horror. 
When^ic French established their influence in Switzerland 
his patriotic conduct cost him first his liberty and then his 
life. He was for some time a prisoner at Pasel, and on 
26th September, 1799, he was shot in the breast by a 
French soldier while humanely interfering to protect some 
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|Vf»f)r people of ZJiirich from |]io brutality of some of Mas- 
Hi'iia H drunken troops. Ilo lin;;cr(*(l a Ion;; time, bearing 
liis hufToings with the j'lealost fortitude, but died from the 
etrocta of tlio wound 2ud Jiiiiiinry, ItiOI. His life, written 
by Ijis son-in-law, (i»*or{;o Hessiier, was published the 
following year. 

UkVATlB'RA (in honour of the two Lavnters), a genus 
of plants belonging to the order MAr.VA(uCi«. Lavntern rtr*- 
bttrea (tree mallow) is a native of Italy, Spain, Portugal, the j 
north of Afrioi, and the Canary Islands, on inaritiine roeks; i 
also ill Hritaiii, in the Isle of Wight, on Portland Ihlnnd, in ! 
(Horn wall, and Devonshire. It is the Jitalacfie of Tlieo- * 
phrastus (“ Hist. PL,” i. 6 ; i. 14). | 

Nunc of the speeies of Lavateia are of any importanee ' 
or value, except as ornamental plants. Many of them are • 
hardy, easily cultivated, and well adapted for shrubberies. “ 
The greenhouse and frame speeies will thrive well in a 
iiiixtuie of loam and peat, or any light soil. They may be • 
planted out during the summer against a south wall, and 
if protected in tlic winter by a mat will generally survive ‘ 
tiiroiigliout the year. Tlie perennial species grow in any ' 
kind <if soil, mid may he prop.igated either by dividing the ; 
])laiits at the root or by seeds. The aiiiitial and hiiMiiiUl I 
kinds should he sown in tlieopm bolder during tlie spring, j 

LAV'ENDER, the name of bo.irv, narrow-leave<l, j 
fragrant buslies inhabiting the sinith of Kurope, the j 
Canaries, Harhary, Kgypt, Persia, and llie west of India, ' 
with g<*nerally blue ll<»wers. Tim two species of most '• 
interest are the Coiiiinon I^av'cnder (^Lavnmluht vent) and j 
Spike J.avender (Anro/n/M/a .f/u*tvi). Luxeiideris giowii t<» 
a great extent for perfumery purposes in Hertfoid and 1 
Siiriey, Tlie essential oil is obtained by distillation from ' 
the tlowei'H, aiul is diss(jlved in spliits of wine to foini the • 
perfume known as I.avender Water. 1 

The oil yielded by /jitrnntlniu difiVrs consider- 1 

ably fioni tin* oil of httvaudnfa vera, and is fenned Oil ! 
of Spike or foreign Oil (d Lavender, 'ihiasort is muc h 
less fragrant and of a deeper gree n colour than the «>il of 
the tine l.ivendi r, and is merely use^l in painting or to 
adulterate* the genuine oil. w'liK li is so extensively eintdoM d 
in the prep.uation cd pei fumes. 

1«A VER, a substaiue .somelinics used as food, eon^st.', 
of the f^)iids Ilf inaiine plants lu-hnigiiig to tlie geneia 
I’ni'pliyra and IJlva. (\»imn<ni piirjde lavei is fnini^le-il 
by Parpfif/rn iucitilatii and J*orph;ira vu/r/nrig^ two 
speeie.s commoii on rocks and stones in tlie sea on many 
])ai!.s <d the Ihitish roast, d'liey derive their bcdanlcal 
name from their beautiful pnrph* or violet ecdour. 

LAVOISIER. ANTOINE LAURENT, a celebrated 
rn in li elieinisi, was bom at Paris, *J»illi AiigiiNt, 

His fathiT, a wealtliy tradesman, caused him to he well 
educated, and eneomaged him to de\xte himself to the study 
of sc'ieiiee, for which he e.irly displayed a strong pn*dikv- 
lion. His first public work wa.s to enter into a competition 
for a pii/.e ollered by the Academy <d Jseieitees for the best 
iiuinoir on lighting the streets of Paris. 'I’o rendcT Ids 
e}e» .siillieiently sensitive lie sliiil himself up in a d.ukened 
eli.unlier, the walls of wldeli were hung with black, for six 
weeks. His zeal cditained for 1dm the gold medal of Ibe 
academy in and the iiiseitioii of bis jiapei* in its 'Praus- 

avtioHi ill 17f»H. In I7blt be obtainetl the lucrative post 
of farmer-general of the levemie, and for over Iwenty-fuur 
veaiK devoted himself to the puldie woiks of France and to 
tiie development of the science of eliemi'*try. As a public 
man he made a series of important expeiiments in sdeiitilie 
iigi ieiiltnre, obtained the abolition of seveial i»])pre.ssivc taxes, 
and succeeded in relieving the .lews of Metz of an odious 
iiiipoKt, a relic of barharon.s ages. A]ipointed director* of 
the national powder works in 177(), he largely inereased 
the ])iodnce of saltpetre, and so improved the niamifaetnie 
(if gunpowder ns to add onu tliird to its explosive foree. He 
al:>o ditl some useful work in couuectioii with the comuils- 
vuu Vlll. 


Mon on weights and mea.snrfs, and tlic collection of tbo 
taxation in Fratici*. As a eliemist he was yet more cch*- 
bnated, and Ids disfovi-i ics, and investigations of the di.s- 
covcrie.s of otlna's, luivi* for ever associated hi.s name with 
the progrec^s of tins si-iciae. For the account of lliese seo 
Cifls.MlSTUY. V'alnalile U'* wen* his labours it is probable 
that, had bis life been sp.xn d, b** would have been able to 
accomplish greater results, but in I7y 1 he beoume involved 
in the prosecution instituted by tin* h-aders of the lievolu- 
lioil against I be fanneis-geni-j.il. Thu cbaigu brought 
against him was of tlic most nirnnh.us eb.iracter, and tlic 
proceedings of the so-ealled tiial a sanguiii.iry farce. 
But he was wealthy, and as the. senteuee of du.illi involved 
also the con fi.se at ion of liis property be was coinii'inuud to 
death Ctli May, 171M. A petition eiiuriieiatiiig ii's valuable 
public sei vices, and speaking of his eminence as a man <jf 
seiiMice was presented in liLs favour, but the only lejdy it 
icceived was the remaik that the rejiublic has no need of 
pliilosopliers.” On the ^<th of May, two days after wards, 
lie w'as led amidst a crowd of others to the guillotine, and 
calmly and tnuii|uil]y met his fate at the eaily age of lifty- 
one. A coiriplfte edition of liis writings, in four voN. 4to, 
was Lssued by the goveniinent of Napoleon III. at i*an.s in 

LAVO'RO. TERRA Dl» a pioviiice of t);c kingdom 
of Italy, now called (Liberia, eorrespouiiiiig to the greater 
part of the ancient Camt.'. ma, is h«umded by ibc 
raiiean on the south-east, and has landward the pioviiwes 
of Naples, Avellino, Ca!ri|»ob.isso, (Jiiieti, Teiamo, and 
Aqiiila, with the former Ik'im.in States (*ii the iioith-west. 
The suifaee in the ea^t is covered with ramifications of 
the A])eniiineH, hut eKcvvlieru are tnauy fi-rtilc phiiii-.; and 
this is one of tlie iichest pait.s of ihe Italian peiiiii.suU, 
though along tlie coast are inaisliy and unhealthy tracts. 
'Ihe cliuf livers are the Voltiirno ami the (larigliano : the 
principal it. ltd of tlie sea is tlie Hulf of (Lxet.u 

'I he products of the province c(»in]ti i.se vvlieat, oil, silk, 
fruit, and wines, 'I’lic aica is ggvd square m»!c^, ami tin* 
]»oj»iilat;oii in lH.sl was 72rt,r»;>.‘). It is divahsl into live 
di^tiie’s. (jtiod orgau/.me anti .•iewing silk aie maile m 
(’asurta. Ctdton and woolhus at I'l* liiimiit* , ciiMimi u 
wo* lUn elidli at Aijiino, and there me exleiiNivi- t . is.em ^ 

^ at S.riit.i M.iii.i di C’q.aa, 'J i.c capital i** C v.si.i;i 

LAW. A lav\ iji-e) lias h* » ii diliut cl t*» he a commatni 
or rule Ilf tin* sujuvmo power in a slate atldu*''M'*d to all the 
membeis of a givui commmiity who owe ohfiii-rjec to sm u 
supri’iiie powir. 'I’o iiiaki* it etiieient theie imi-t f c so.rie 
saueti'iir, or penalty, or pmii*'!mieiit, or laean.s uf eiiNnemg 
<bi*diince to it. All the law > of any given etiuntiy may 
tie eompn 1. ended under tlie tiim tlie I.-iw of sm h coimlrv ; 
though tJie It nil law, as will he preseiilly e.xpla’iied. com- 
pieluud'i moietlian all the laws yc.-tL pioju ilv so e.illcd. 
of auv given etoiiiliy ; ftir it ctmpn'heiids lliuse rule-* of law* 
which are iitd laws or statute^. Tlic law that exists in any 
given count ly i.s eallfil the Fosltive I.ivv of tli.it «. ■ Milry : 
it i.s so called si.u}»ly a.s l-e'ng i‘r exi-'ling. .is pi.** i d or 
fixed. 

Tlic word law is Lui.s ly used In vaiioas utliir si-nses. 
'riin I.aw of Htal, tlie Moial L.wv, tlu* L.ivvs vd* N.iturc 
(Laws of tii.avilation. of Health. i'^e.\ aie sutbiitul ju- 
st. im*es. A tiue livv IS a eoiiiMi uid eiilorcisi by a penalty. 
It is seen at once tliil none of lli sc falls sliietly witliiil 
that ciitejoiv. Tlie I. an' of is an e.xpiession rcvci- 

cnllv aj'plied by those of vaiit»us f.iitlis to tbeir own 
reve.iled '•criptiii'es ami traditions. 'I'lie I.iw of (lod means 
one thing to the Flu istian. aiiotlier to tluj .Jew, another 
lo the Moliamnied.iii. s'vc. Tlu* Moral /ai'riind the /.atrs 
f»/*. Vo/ //re are expressions used bv philo.sopliers to .s'.gnify 
tlie liig)u\*^t e.xpres.sioiis of tihilo.sopbieal tiutlr; and as 
kmtwleilge atlv.inces these “laws*' arc constantly being rc • 
inodelliii. The moment anew fact arises in apparent eon- 
tiadictioii to the law, that l.ivv isubaudoned and a uew one 
20 
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fonnul.’itod to cover the now f.\et, alwaya proviilinj; the 
fjiot to bo tlioriniirhly detorininod. Iiulood, in this sense 
Ihe word “ l.iw tnoiuis but little more tluui :i “hypothetic 
Ronorali/ution.” Further, thon^:h the e\proN.sion “broach 
of the inoijil law, or natural law,” &o.. is sometimes used, 
it is Nory inaceurate. It is evident that it is iiutK>ssiblc 
to break a hypothesis or a pmorali/ation. One's moral 
actions or physical actions inevitably produce their full 
cou'-oipacnoos, whether they tend to ^^ivater or less vitality, 
to deM'lopnu'ut or retrof::ies'.ii)n. The aiialocy with a physi- 
cal law breaks down at every point. Law' (buman law) 
consists of commands addresse»l to xolnntary agents, which 
they may obey or ilisobey ; and the law is not rond«Med null 
and void by beiiiij broken. Natural laws, on the other hanii, 
are not commands hut asseitions respcotine the iin-aiiahle 
order of nature: and tliey remain hi%v.s only so lon^ as th«r 
ran be .‘•liowii to expre.-s that order. Ajjaiii, lutinan laws 
liave no meaninixap.irt from tJicoxi''tenceof human society; 
natural ]av\s expre.^s the jjencral course of nature, of whiidi 
bum in soci* ty forms only an insii^nilicant faction. (Ilnxlev.) 
In xvh «t l.ivv i'. tl.eicfine to In? taken to iiie'aa the 

I iw I'f a Hfate or a oommiinily, 

'I lie object of law* slionhi be to seenre individual freedom, 
whi< h is accomplislnd by the abs<iliif,- tluties xvhich aie ini- 
post'J upon all. The foundation of libei ty or frectloni is 
tlicrefoic obodii nre to po^i}:\o low*. N«*t that obedleiicr will 
always >>-curo fiecdum. U'V tlic power wliii h exacts tibeiiiencc 
may 1)0 txiannical; but witlaiiit o!»eilicnee to one jsjwor 
titcro can be no ficeiloin in a cninnnmity. 

It the t'hri'lini inh-.s of life xveie foll«)wod in all their 
strictuc-s by .ill inaekiiol, j:oorn!ncnt ami law xronld still 
be me*-' ox. Man cm a«c,'i;re m tidin’ exeept by l.tlxiur; 
b" ll.ii*- < btau’is d- minimi o\. r e\t< nial tbim^s. If xxe sbr.nid 
supp.'>e t!. d a ti.ne may c.. no wiion imai sball .sei.b lr>s 
iban t’.ey lij now tlio appitipilatii.n of property to tlieir 
Si*vi vai U'-e. w<' cannot concclxo any st.ate of .society in xxbicli 
xnles* :\.s to ijxvnrrslnp shall not be inM'e-'Sary. Man :ilso 
iiitercli.ii' jf'S tbo puidiiets of bis industry, and makes 
ujrccmints a., lo the xarioU" tian^aeth-ns of life, xxhieb are 
cajiable of .^Imo'.t intinile ilixor*'ity both ;w to form and 
substance. Aecorc.iu'^ly rules are necessary to regulate sudi 
airreenT'rit'. contrai’t**, and ohli:: ito ns wliii b aiiM* utlierwi.sr 
Ilian by c* iitiact. J’nrther, mbs of law* .neioijuired to re^ru- 
lafc many ti.iiif:*' in Ih** i« hili‘ n of hu'haml and wife, parent 
a!:d (hsld. witii ref* rmce to their jM-r-ons and pi»»perly. 
I ill. lily, inl'Sijf hw "ixe theoxxnerof property a ptiwer 
of di-*])* 'in ’ of this jiioperty after l.is de.itli. by a te-t.i- 
ment ; .md in '-.I'e inte^ta^•y they doteimim* the peisou'* 
to whom it ‘‘1 iiil pi. 'I liC'C four divi'.ions romjiieiteiid 
XX hit ll.** IhiTnaii-* xiexvi-d as b« lonidiit; to the dipait- 
im lit of iT.x itiim .his, ai.fi it i'« a flepaitment of law 
xxhudi hy the s.iiiie i.iM f- vjty society dues. It 

is nut dii* et ly f* lueiiieii .'ihoiit IIH rality in any de;;ri.*; a 
iij in may acvinire pro;»‘-ity l< r immoial pnrjx^.ses or use it 
imnioiaily. Jlis cf.miM t ni the matter is beyond the pro- 
xiijfe of law', .so far as '*iniply corifirns the u.se that be 
make.s of piopeity. Man lai^c may nut be .such fi union 
a.s aeoompii''bes the true ejj I of marriage ; the bixx' has 
iiotbin*.: lo .“ay to ti.at piouded its rf;;ulations aic duly 
ohs.rxe<h 

lle^i^ncs the department of IVix.atc Law. there is fbe <le 
pirtrnent that eoneeins ^'oxernment ami adniiui.stiation, the 
limits of which it is dithcult to derme; and accordingly 
this is th- tb partment in which the rules of law inrist fre- 
(\ -eritly extend beyond their proper limits. Criminal Laxv 
h« lun^-) t') this department ; and also, properly considered, 
ail jmIi' !,d procedure. 

'I’iie f lij i, il law* of any Ffate exists in the form of im- 
m-Trorid < .'tom, xxliicb i.ns loii;; been reent’nized by the 
sTjpr* a.* p.'.vfr. or hy tliO'»* to whom the Hiiprcine p<»wiT 
has fb le„- re 1 1 t.e fnnr tii-n of declaring what is law. Tbe.se 
cn«to:i.', .Ilf Tii.t c died la., », but customs, rubs of law, 


and tho like. But tbero is in all society & constant growtTi 
of laxv produced by new circumstances and new wants; and 
this is the matter wbiidi society furnishes to tho judge, 
and which within ceitnlii limits he m.ay declare to ho bixr 
as the oce.asion arises. The judge docs ixot make this law: 
he accepts it, and declares it to be laxv. In the ruse of laws 
propeily so called statutes, or acts of rnrliament, 

tile judge has to interpret the laxv ; hut he adds nothing, if 
he does his duty — he merely declares Ihe rule of the law- 
maker or legislator, as well as he is able to aacei'tain it. 

Tlmt part of law which is originally declared in writing 
by the siiprcme power, or hy any persons to whom this 
power is delegated, is soinotimes called Wiitten Liw. .An 
Act of rarliainent is an example of this kind of laxv. That 
law' tbo origin.il of xvbieh is not in writing, tbougli writing 
may be the evidenee of its exkstence, is called Uiiwritteii 
l..axv. Such is Customary Lixv, or law' generated by eiistoni. 

Law mar be. ami is sometimes, divided into lUxil ami 
Criminal. In I be nom.-m .sxstem ,7 us Cirile was tin? 
pet uliar laxv of liome. .is oppo.sed to .ill otlier );ixv ; and 
.•<oinetiine.M xxben xxe speak of the Civil Lixv we mean 
the Komnn laxv .is received in Kiirope. In tbe Kiigli.sli 
system tlie term Civil Law, .is opposed to (biminnl, is ill 
defined. Tbe diHtinetion, in fact, is only made with refer 
cnee to proeeduie. niul then only in a limited degree. If a 
man brings an ai lit>n to reeoxera piece of land tli.it belongs 
to him iiiiii is held by nnotber, or if he hiiiigs an action to 
reeover .1 flebt, tbe pioeeeiiing is a civil proceeding; but 
this i.N not xvb.it is meant by tbe ripp(».sitioii of ('ixil ami 
Ciiminal. If a man sustains an injmy from another, by 
XX bub he .iC‘pnres a light f)f action ff*r damages iw com- 
peiis.it if)ii. a light solely bmnded on the wrong, bis remedy 
1 “ u eixil proceeding. If the proceeding against the wrong- 
fb>er is not for ef.m])en.s.itifin fu* dam.ige.s, but merely to 
bung him tf» pun “iunent, it is a criminal proceeding. In 
fact, a I’limm.il i.lVeme is one committed against tbe sox'e- 
jeign of the .stale; a civil ollVnce one commitUal against a 
fellow-citi/en. Many otVences p:ntake of both eharaeters. 

'I'hat law wbieh i.s now* commonly called International 
Liw, or the I.aw of Nations, is .is yet hardly entitleil 
t*» W calKil l.ixx'. Tbe nature of this .so-called law is 
4*xpl.iined in the article In n’,i:\.\TP».\Ai. Law. See aKo 
Co.MMON Law, Law->h:i;< ii wt, Cki.minai. ul, 

Ktjrnv. anti .li kinimii’di ni i:. 

LAW, JOHN, a eeli biatcil financier and speculator, 
was burn at F.dinburgli in Apnl, 1071. His father, xv ho 
bad aequireil coii.siiierablc xvealtb a.i a goldsmith aiul 
banker, di»d xxben .It»bn was at the age of fourteen, 
bequeathing him the estate of Lanriston near Ktliiiburgb. 
Huiiiig bis youth he seems tt> b.ive studied li.ird, but bo 
was prodigal and reckless, and in lO'.M, having killed a 
man in a dmd, be xx’as tiicd for murder at tin* Old Haib'x. 
HU life was spared, but be was ordered to la* detained in 
prison, from xxbich be managed to escape and Hml refuge 
in Holbiiiil. In the description of him issued after liis 
rsca|)e, he is portrayed as a “ black lean man, about d 
feet high, large jMtek holea in his face, big high nose, 
speech bro.id and lond.'* In 1701 be returnetl to S<*ot- 
land and puhlislied a pamphlet entitled, “Money and 
'I'rade Considered, with a I’roposal for Supphing tlie 
Nation with Mtniey,’’ which attracted some notice, hut had 
no practical result. Finding bis .scheme rejected, he re- 
turned to the Coiitjnent, .'iiid .ifter some years spent in 
traxelling, during wbicli be gambietl largely, lie innii.i<’ed 
to insinuate himself into tbe good giaces of the Duke of 
Orleiins. On tbe death of Louis NIV. be refiiriied to 
Huris, from wbieh be had been ex]>elled ns a Kiispieioiis 
character, and proposed to bis former intimate, tbe Duke 
of Orleans, noxv regent, n serie.s of sebemes for tbe rr.stoia- 
tion of Freiieh tinnnec, wbicli at that period was in the 
most drqilorable condition. At first, however, bis sneeess 
was limited to procuring tbe sanction of tbe govermnent 
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to liis CTstabliHlimint of a privato. hank of circulation with Casclla. Lawcs wrote t}irou;rh flic Oaninonwcaltb, setting 
liis own funds and those of some assoeialoa. With a Herrick’s Ilcspiridj-.s” ainojjt: olhfi* and in 

capital of X’300,00() this bank was fstablished by letters- he apnii ent* iiMl the Cljapils and wrote an anthem 

patent in May, 1716. In a short time his notes rose to a for Cdiarh-s II.’s coionatiwn. lie died two years later, 
premium, and the bank appeared so prospeious that he lie s»*eins to t.iken tlic llovalint side; his 

was allowed to develop home additional features of his | brother Wdliam fou;;ht in t'lj.iile.s’ armies, and imlei'd 
Hellenic, and convert his private bank into a state bank, | was killeil at the si. oe of (;)i( stiT, 164 o. Eawes’ mnsic 
which was also connected with the Mississippi Company, I seems to us to lai-k iindoily. hut all the poets «»f his time 
ii\ilh riKhts of sovereif^uty over the newly acijuired Louisi- .■ \ied with each otln r to f^i*t him to set their \erse'<. Ho 
ana, the mineral and other wealth of wliieh was painted in ‘ seems to have treated mn.-ic us a haiulmaid to poetry, 
plowing; terms. The monopoly of tobacco aiul tlie farmiii;^ ' latluT tluiii as possesain^ beauties needing iiide))endent 
of the revenue were committed to the new institution, • cultivation. 

with wliich were amalgamated all the companies trading to LAWN, a space of ground coNeied with L'la'-s. kept 
the East, and something like a monopoly of the cominercc sh<»rt by mowhig, and generally situated in front id' a house 
of hotli hemisplieres was in its hands. The notes of the or mansion. 

Imnk were a legal tender, and investors were enticed by j Previous to laying down, the gi-onml intfiide-l r.r a lawn 
the gigantic piograirimc of the company. 'I'lie French should he properly trenched and drained, iii onlcr tli it -nch 
jiuhlic weie Hei/A*d with a mania for speenlation. and a ' trees and shrubs as may afterwards be planted upon it 
pejfect fienay for gambling set in which raged for about ' should succei^d well. After trenching, the .vul vljf.uld !>•• 
two years. Then the bubble hurst, and after a sencs of ! allowed to subside, ami the giealest caie slioiiid he taken 
seveic tinancial shocks, the bank was destro\ed and tlie to make the surface perfectly even, otherwise a gieat ex- 
company leduced to a shadow, multitudes being milted in ! pense will he aftenvaids iiicniTfd by the Iiass of time in 
the process. In HecemlsT, 1720, |,aw\ who in the bi'gin- mowing, wliieh can iieitlier be so quickly nor so well per- 
iling of tile year had U*en controlicr-gi'iieral of tinance, in formed where the snifaee is nneven. 

which capacity he was courted and caicsscd hy the ‘ ighest If tuif can he readily pioeund, a lawn is at once pro 
]iersou;iges in chureh and state, tied secretly from Fiance duct d; and liy sneh means a iiioiv nnifonn di^tiiiaition of 
wiili a few hundred loiiis-d’ors, tlio wreck of his colossal . grass may he obtained tli.in by any other means. 'J he sur- 
fortinie. After a wandering life of a few years he died face of a wi ll-frd meadow', or of an old common, closely 
at Venice in indigent ciicumstanees. 21st Mareh, 1721*. j ciopped hy sheep ami g(*eso, atbirds the best kind of Inif; 
tSee Wood’s ‘‘Life of Law,” Falinburgh, 1^2 I.) j and if aiiv tall or coarse gias-»*s shouM ho juixi-d with it, 

LAW, SUMPTUARY, S<v St .m rjUAUY Law. j no inconveniiane will ariM*, for ever} thing of this sort will 

LATY*BIEROHANT, or LEX SIERCATOR^A, in eventually disappesar niiilcr clc^s.* mowing; ami such only 
f\ general sense, denotes the usages and customs of iner- ;»s are dwarf and suited to the soil will nltimafidy remain, 
ehants, wliieh, haNing been adopte<l as pait of the lawr of Where a turf is to he protim ed liv sowing, the s«edsof sin'li 
jiHist coniitiies, and p:u'ti<‘ulai ly of maiiti’MC stale^, for I species as me imligmoiis to the locality, and possess at tho 
tlie pioteetioii and encouragement of trade, have been . same time the proj»erty of being dwaif ami line, arc to he 
teiiiKsl a hraiieh of the law' of iialions. preferred; hut in the cMiit of this inetliod of fonniiig a 

'1 he term Ia‘X Mereatoria, when used with reference to ’ lawn being adopted. it is alw.u s desirable that a narreov slip 

English law, like the Lex et Coiisnetudo Pailiaimaiti, j of good tin f should he can ied .all loiiml tin* cir« urn fercnn . 
nieiely desei'ilM'S a geiieial head or di\isjon of the s\ stem. } l..iwus. wlien onec estahlislusi, i . quiie ••iily to he kept 
W'hat customs <ir mles arc conipiehrmhsl under tlial di\i- i neat hy tiie onimarx routine <*f lollmg. mi..\\mg. and sweep- 
Hi<*ii must always he matter of law for the consideration of ■. ing, exce})t keeping the suifaee }»nfeelly e\en hy tiding up 

the jinlges ;<• and it was saiil hy Chief .In.stiee Hobart, tliat, | small hollows with seieemsl inouhl early in spi-ag. 

if they doubt ahuiit it, they may •‘send for (he mei<lianls ! LAWN TENNIS, tlie name ol an open-air hail game, 
t'j know’ (heir custom, a.s they may send for the cixilians j w*hkh, though of comparatively recent iniiodnetK'n. enje}s 
to know their law.” The latter mode has frequently been the most extensive piqmlaiity in Kngland.and is fast gain- 
.adopted in modern times, and exidenceof mercantile eus- ing f.ixtiur tlsexxlieie. It is plaxcd xxitli halls of liollow 
toms is frequently gixeii before juiies. W’lieii the custom indi.i-iuhher. about inches in diameter, and xxcighing 
is ascertained, the court may declare it to he legal or not, 2 o/., xxhieh are .stiuck by laekets niadi* xxitli a light 
nccoiding to tlicir judgment; for tlie e\]nession, that the fiamo and eros.sed with a notxxoik of vaignl. Ihuket&of 
cant is Ixmml to take notice of the general laxv of iiicr- dillerent make \ary widely in xveight and in manner of 
chants, diws not mean, or should not mean, that tlie cus- stiingiiig, and within presciihcd limits as to •■xtreme size 
tom, simply as siieh, must be recognized as laxv hy the as to shape also ; they are skexveil and boxved in dillerent 
judges, 'liie recognition of the custom by the judges wats to suit the |»refciTiices of dilTcient plaxcrs. 
makes it law'. A level piece of turf is the best site for a lawn-tennis 

LA WES, HENRY, Miis. Doe., a musical composer court, which should be frequently cut, lulled, and watered, 
dear to us as the friend of Milton and eum poser of the Jty xx'eaiing rnhber-soled shoes the ])laxir xxill .•«ccnrc a 
music to the loxely masque of ‘* 00111118 ” which Milton sure fooling, and saxe the court, since ovdin irv heils cut 
wrote, was born at Dinton in W'illshire at the close of the turf. The comt is laid out as m tin* accompanying 
He soon devoted himself to niusio, and. coming to diagram, the hnis being m.uked with xxiiiiewasli or paint. 
London, was pernianeiitly engaged at ll'e Cha]K*l Royal in A very good winter court is made xvith cinders rolled x’ery 
162.0. “ Comiis ” was composed in li’dll, and produced haid. Asphalt coiiits aie not so sucec.sMiil. 

at Ludlow Castle that year, Lawes himself taking a sub- First mark the sides of a paiallelogiam A 11 (27 feet) 

ordinate character. His imi.sic, just as he put it on paper, n i> (78 fiH*t), xvhich, with (he parallel lines d c and c A, 

is in (he British Museum among the MSS. then*. A set furm the, Ixomidaiies of a single court for a two-h.andod 

of versitied psalms, witli Lawses’ nmsie. appeared in 1(537, game. Extend A n to K v ^36 fect\ .and c i> to 1 : 11 , 

and among the introductory vei8i*s is Milton's sonnet— and dr.aw the lines v 11 and r, ci, to indicate a double court 
“ Hsrry, xi'hoso tuneful anil woll-nieiisured song four-handed games. Diixe stakes at i. and M,midxx‘ay 

Urst taught our KiigliHli luusio how to spaa between K and tJ and K and 11. lliese are to suppoit the 

■Words xxitli just note aud accent.'' ii,q^ 1 , xvhieh xxill sag too much in tlie middle (xvhere it 

It is a hciiutifnl piece, ending with a delicate comparison should he .3 feet high) uide.ss the st.ikes are held in jvo.sitiiai 
of hifn.sclf and Lawes to Dante and his siiiger-fi’iciid by cords running outward to pegs in the turf. Indeed, 
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nsnally n rod is insrrtcd in tlio ground nt the point b, 
i\ith n hook or cliain iit the lop of it, which holds the 
upper cord of the net ami maintains it at tlie ordained 
level. A n and c n are called “ base-lines.” Twenty-one 
fiH't fi*om the net, draw the “ service-lines ” n and v ci. 
Then draw the centre line, i j, and the court is com- 
plete fur two, three, and four hmidcd games. 


A Rask 1 Link. n 



I'LAN OF LA\VX-1I«NXIS OOUIiT. 

A f»"W nhsorvation of la^Mi tennis in play 

rnaMl^ tin* to und* rstand thi.s siinj*le game. It is 

.*ijOll,ti ihliii: to }il.i\ it since prolieiency i'* a matter 

of natuial and constant pra»'tice. For the iii'^tinc- 

tijiiof persons ^^ijo lia\e no ( jiijoitunity of .'seeing tin* game 
in (peratioTi, tl..* •h'nientary >tejis may be aeemattly iiuli- 
cate-l witli tl.e a'd of the (iM:,'iam. Wliere two priM-ns 
j.!a\, rii- i- jabod “ sti iker-in,” #.r “snver,*’ ami the otle r 
** ^tlik^■r-out.*’ Siippose the .sener to be ])bning from the 
S'llo A II i: T, }.** plai-cs one dm, or mil. in, llie ba.sr hue 
A I. .a:i'l tl-e iitbrr fo-jt ^vitb^ut. In tb.’s position liestiikf ^ 
t:.e ball wilb t’ne r.ark* t S'j ;is to it o\er the net info 

tin c<aTe>p jmiiije r’glit cf nit. s nj v. «liere the striker out 
uA.iits it, '^tai. i!iig a l:tt!« behind bis eonrt. Tin* .striker- 
(mt let- t'.e ba’i boiini om-e. and befure it iraelies tin* gionnd 
a f-eef r.d time ]..• must .stiik** it ])afk ov«t tl.e iv-t so it will 
t ill an\ \\1;» re w iti.in A n i K. N«av. tbu r\er isiecjuind to 
.‘•end it bark t- i tl. it it \\j 11 f.dl an_\ wlien* >Mtliin r n t n, and 
to do tl :s I e may ** \4j!ley ” lla- ball Ml. at i.s, .‘•tukc it bcfoie 
it ie,n„bes tl e gionndj. or .stiike it after one bound, Ihe 
ball i^ thus l)aek and forth ho bmg a> it is in play — 
tl at is, n; til it twice tom ho.-, the ground in oim flight, oris 
htimk f-ut of i-o'irt or into tbe m-t, or btrikes the person 
i>! » ‘tl.i r pbiyer, in whieli eitsc the bail i.s .said to be “dead.” 
Wien a ‘•er*. lep ball htrike.s tbe top of a net, yet p.aH-e.s 
O'.*!, it is d a “let,” and does not count. A f.-iilnre 
to tfop ll;e Iiall in play inake.s a score for the opponent, A 
ball is r.<jt in p’ ly until it hiLs been .served as above into the 
f'.’irt of i: f .-tiiker-out ; it irm.st aetually Htiike the ground 
in tiiat fouit. A failure to serve within the court of the 
fctrlk. r-owt is f ailed a “ fault.” Two hucce.ssive faults 
count a .‘foie against the HTver. '1 he second ball is served 
fro*ri tbe left b.ibc line, i n, into the left court, ii B V I' ; 
aad so on, from light to left, until the giune is out 


The modern game is counted like ancient tennis. Before 
either player has scored, the score is called “ Love all.” 
The first score, or ace, counts fifteen; the second, fiftien 
more, or thirty all told ; the third, ten more, or forty ; and 
the fifth scores game. When both sides are forty at the 
s.ame time it is culled “ deuce ; ” then two .successive scores, 
on either siile, are necessary to wdn. The first score after 
deuce is called ** advantage.” If the next score is in favour 
of the opponent, then it is douce again, and so on until one 
or the other makes two successive scores. Or, to avoid a 
long succession of “deuces,” it is often agreed to play 
“ advantage all,” in which case the second deuce is called 
by this name, and the next score decides the game. In the 
second game the striker-out becomes the server, or striker-in. 
They alternate as servers until one side has won six games, 
thereby winning the “ set.” K K It c» indieate the luniiul- 
aries of the court for foiir-h.andcd gaine.s. l^artoers are 
right and left. They alternate in .serving; and, in striking 
out, the right partner takes all balls served into the right 
court (his partner covering his flank to stop ini.s.s!*d halbs), 
and the li‘ft paitner take.s all balls served into the left 
court. 'Ihe pjirtner who is not serving usually plays in 
near the .viviee line, toward his own side, or the centre, it 
being the duty of the server to defend the rearof the court. 
In three-handed games it is two against one, the parliieis 
playing .as in four-handed g.imes. 

In four-handed games one partner ]ilays foi ward and the 
otlier haek. The non -.server should stand well to the right 
or left,S4> a.s not to inteifeio with his paitner's service, and 
come forwaid to the centre of the couit the moment the 
hall ib in pbiy. The forward paitner should take those 
fetroke.s that come f.iirly to him, leaving the others to his 
paitner. He should not he t(»o anvioiis to \oJIey, hut 
shoubl pbay the.se strokes only when it can he done with 
cflect. It cannot he too frequently enforeed on tin* atten- 
tion of beginners that steady play wins moie games tli.in 
clever play. The pla\er who keeps well b.iek on the ba*-!* 
line, and diives hard to the ojiposite base line, is a imm* 
fonnidable opponent than he looks. In sneh play a forw.aid 
]).irtiiei .should not inteifere till he eaji do .so with etl‘*el. 
Fi»r instance, if In* sees both opponents light or both left, 
he iii.iy \olley into tlie unguarded sjiaec. Tlii.s is n.M'fnI .nid 
good jd.iy, but to danee a!»iinl at the net, .sti iking some 
I b.dls .and missing otlnrs, i.s b:id jd.iy. The b.iek paitner 
.should i;e, as it weie, e.iptain of tbe team, and e.all out to 
bis piitiier when to leave .a ball or take it. In general, 

■ the b.iek player .slionlil keep the g.iine going, and eaiefnlly 
retnni b.alls. 'I’lie fonvanl pla\er should try to pu/./.le tin* 
c-ppoiients. In c»tl.er word.s, tin; forward pla\er shonhl b* 
]iiinc'ip.dly oeenpiej with the attaek, and the baik pla\er 
with the defence. 

LAWRENCE, GENERAL SIR GEORGE ST. 
PATRICK, tlie elde.st of a famous brothe]hoo<l, was b<nn 
in IISOO. lie joined the Bengal rav.aliy in 1^*21, and in 
' IS.'lH he took ]>.ait in the ciimpaigii in Afghanistan. Ho 
, was for some le.ini military seeretary at Calm], and after- 
, ward.s commissioner at ri*.sliawur. In both capacities it 
' WMS bi.s mi.sfoitiine to be t.ikeii prisoner, in 1842 and agahi 

* in 1818. 'I'lie outhn-ak of the Mutiny found him agi*nt 
for Hajpiitana, and in tlii.s cap.aeify he rendeied most 

' valu.ible a.sv>istance in maintaining the peace of that pro- 
j \iiu« with the irio.st inadoipiate foree.s. .ind by some well- 
] conducted military moxements against the rehebs. He le- 
! tired from active service in 18tM, after forty-three yeai.s 

* piLs.sftd in the army of Ids c/mntry, during wliieli he had 
j takni an lionoii ruble and prominent part in llnvc of the 
i ii.ost meinorahlc Indian rainpaigiiK of the period over whirli 
. his 8er\ieo extended. He died in November, 18H4, in the 
: eightieth year of his age. His fame i.s oversliiidowed by 

* the more celebrated nehievemeritH of libs younger brothers, 
j but hbs eaieer was jrio.st useful, and he enjoyed duiiiig his 
i lifetime a reputation for the higheat bravery and cLivalry. 
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X.AWRSNC1; Bm HENRY MONTGOMERY, brother Henry, and Mr. Manscl, w-as appointed to admin- 
K.C3., an emiiieut Aii^lo-Indian ofliccr and uthciul, wjis iater the fiiiiirx<'d province. An oneroua task devolved 
born at Matura in Ceylon in 1800, educated at the dio- upon this board. The population of the extensive terri- 
cesan Nchonl of ra>ndoiideiTy, and afterwards a't the Military tory iiieluiled warlike races bitterly hostile to tlio British 
Ciillcge, Addiscombe, and entered in 1821 the service of pow'er, and, as the dominant race, they tyrannized over the 
the East India Company as a cadet in the Bengal Artillery. Mohammedans and the more peaeeful of the population. 
He KOJMi acquired a reputation as a very able and intolli- Lawlessness prevailecl on cveiy hand, ainl misery was the 
pent oHie.er. Serving in the Cubul campaign of 1842 with normal condition of the pcfiple. Mr. Lawrence steppeil in 
Sir George Pollock, he wnis made a major, and afterwards as champion of the oppresseil, aholi^hfil barbajous Sikli 
tilled two important political posts — first as assistant to laws, ami promptly introduced the Imlian criminal code, 
the political agent in charge of Biitish relations with The country was thoioughly surveyeil, the lainl '■etth d upon 
I.ahore, and then as British resident at the court of Nepal, a fair and equable hasi.s, a local police was (•'‘tahlislied. ami 
Ho played a conspicuous part in the eornpaigns of the a tine Punjab Irregular Force was organizi •! for the pro- 
Sutlej, and for his services was made a lieutenant -colonel teetion of tlic noitli- western frontier. A di-.igi..< mi*nt 
and a miiif.'iry Companion of the B.ath. In tiie inteival arising between the hrotheis, Henry Lawienre w. is ifmovnl 
between the first and second Sikli wars ho w;ts resident at to Ihijputana. and John remained, now ehicf-comml*^'«i<.tji*r 
Lahore, and agent for the goveinor-gt'iieral on t lie north- of the Punjab. Possessed of an iron fr.nne, of ind emt- 
we.stern frontier, and for his able discharge of his inipoit.mt ahlo courage, uiihemling will, and untiring energy, J^hn 
dutie.s was mad»» a K.C.B. in 1848. On the annexation .jf Lavvr«‘nce visited every p.ait of his kingdom, which covereil 
the Puinah in 18P.», Sir Hcniy Lawreiire was appointed an area of about oO.UOO square mill s. Tlie border tiihes. 
by Lord Daliiousio president of the hn.ard for the reduction who had been wont to de.seeml from tlu-ir immnt.iin faist- 
aiid governnient of tho newly acquired territory, one of the ne.s.ses ami ravage llie v\holo land between tlie Snlirnan 
iiiernbeis of the board being his younger hiotlier. Sir .Tohn I range and the Indus, were made to feel that their leigii of 
Lavvienee. Great was the sneross of his measures, civil j blood wms over. M.iny of tlie elans settled in onr di^ti iefs, 
and military, for the paeilicatioii .and setthment of the j and while, previously, no one durst move near tlie border 
Jhinjah, 'I’lie Sikh army was dishanded, an armed police j unareompanied by a laige i seort, the fionti<*r liighway now 
was established, mails weie made, and works of ii ligation I became as s>.ife as a Biilisli road. 

executed on an extensive se.il«\ In 1 X.'j I he became a full j On the outbreak of the Mutiny all evis turned to the 
I’olonel and honoraiy aid de-eamp to the queen. At the Pnnjib, our latist acqu'^itioii, and fioui tlie.r watlike 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny Sir Henry had beenordeied ! iiatnie aii'l wvll-known antagoiii*.ni to the liiitiNli p.>vv<.r, it 
by his medical nttemlant.s to revisit Kuiope, ami w.asae.tu- • vvas thought the Sikhs would take advantage of the iqipor- 
ally on his way to England, hut at the pessing leqiiest of , tnnity to rise against ns. d'lie eii^is showed ip.ue folly 
the Imlian government he gave up his Luropean visit, and ' than ever the sueecNs of the .splendid administiative .ih/iili'-s 
jnoeeedeil to Lucknow as chief coinmis.siimer in Onde. • of the ebief-eoinniissumer. 1 he Sikhs km’W and tnistcii 
I'is m('a''Ure.s for guanling against mutiny were very jndi- ' him, and chieftain after cliieftain persnu illy tendeied his 
I ions. He did all that prndi nec and foiesight could suggest | allegiame, and ofb led tlie use of his eonti'igi nt. 1 he r fTeis 
to pievent an outbreak, wbile be rapidly foitilied and pio- • were accepted, tlie Pniij ib Iiie/nlar I'oiee w.is d »ibb'd. 
visioned the position which he had seletl* d to »li f« ml. • and while Livvu nee br!d ti.e pi.jviun* wi;)i .in iimi gi p. 1 u 
'1 liese pi ee.int ions proved f he s ilvation of the F.ngli*-h in \ was .it the > ime time i!»le t«» p'.ur d<*v\n .sm }i .m ,u:iiy t.» 
I.niki.ow. where the mutiny broke <mt on tbeJotljof May, j I'elln as mabUd Aulidah* NVioon to stoim the eij-.t d of 
1 ><.‘j 7. On the Ist (J .Inly .sir Heniy oempied a room in the tJieat M«gul bi foie ;i .single uiiifou'ei.n nt i< ieljid b ni 
the He.sidenev, very iiineli expo.sed to tlie emmiy's tile, but j fioiii Lngl.ind. Witli the f.iil <-f Dili.i the l.opcs of t'e 

vvliii li no entreaties would imlnee liiin to leave. On the mntimeis were extmgniNb.d, ami the ]>nrh itiou i.ttiir 

2n<l he was mortally vvoumled hy a shot. He Imgeretl on | than the subjugation of Imlii, he.- i:ne th*- ta^kof it-^inl* i>. 
in great Mifl’eiing till the imiining <if tb.c Itli, when he I I.avvrem e's services in the ‘■nj. pi essi,.n of t’e: ntlny < ntith d 

expired. ^ Life (>f Sir Heniy Lavvienee,” bv Sir! him to be regard'd .is tie of Ind i. md l.e w us 

lleiluTt B. Edvvardes and Herman .^lelivale, Lomlon, 1 .s7g,) ' cie.ited .a baiwiief, vvliile the dheefors of t.he List Imiii 

LAWRENCE. JOHN LAIRD MAIR. BARON, j rtimp'iny giante.l him a life jn n^iou of I'gDiM) .i \ ,.ir. l.'t - 
younger brother of the preceding, w'.as bum 4th M.ireh, turning to Englaml lie w.is m ele a mci.bir of the Piivy 
LSI i. He wa.s edueated lirst at Foyle ('ollege, Lnmloii- roimeil and of the new Indi.in ('oiim il, .iml oii the .leei.i>.* 
deny, and then at Haileyhiiry, where, at the age of sixteen, of Lmd Elgin in l.Sij.'l he .vneeceded him -is viccimv. At 
In? earned otV the chief prizes, and in 1827 entered upon j the close of his term of otVue in i sii'.v. he vvas i to the 
his c;ii4*er as a civil seivnnt of the Ea.st India Company. I peerage as Bamn Lawmiee of the rnniib. In I".*'* he 
(’oinmencing with the grade of writer, he was app<»intcd, i was ehosen as first ebainnan of the London .'School Ikuid, 
in l«:»l, Uisistant to the chief-commissioner and resident I a post beheld till 1878. He died on the 27lli of June, 
at Delhi; and earning hy his diligence ami .abilities pro- | l87‘d, at the np* of sixly-eiglir, .ind his bodv was infencd 
motion from one sti-p to another in the Delhi leriitory, he I in the nave of Westminster Abbey, beside i'lvde. Ontr.im, 
reeein'd in 18 Hi tlie impi-vlant post of commissioner of and Livingstone. (See “ Life » f f-ord Lawiviue," by R, 

tlie territory just tlieii cc<leil to (Jieat Biitaiii at the close Bo.swortli .^mitli, M..\., I ondon. 

of the first .Sikh vv.ir. His administrative abilities now LAWRENCE. SIR THOMAS, P.R.A., vvas born 
found ample scope, and tbe distiiet intrusted to his chaige, at Biistol, Hh May, His fatlier vv i'. I.\mlh<ul of 

though peopled with .Sikhs against whom we had hut lately the Black Bear Inn at Devi/es, and be eommenctd bis 

been warring, and with whom it was eviihsit wo shonkl eaioer by drawing chalk likeiievses of his fatl.ei's eusttimers. 

soon be once moio engaged, speedily hoeame as tranquil as \ M ulamc D’Arblay ^^Fannv BunieO mentions the vvomlei ful 
any in our empire. I'lnlcr his guidanee a hiigado of local j t.ilcnts of this boy, which she unexpectedly diseovered while 
tioiqis vvas recruited from the peasants thom.selves, .'tml j staying at the inn. .*so pn-eoi ions was his ability that at 
wln-n the second Sikh w:\r occurred these men showed them- ' the caily age of ten he set up as a portrail-p.iinter iii 
.selves worthy of the contideneo Lawrence li.id phicod in j crayons at Oxfiu'd, and shortly afterwards his mother, now 
them l>y loyally acting against their own coiiiitrvmeii. I widowed, took a Iiomm? at Bath that ho might praitise 

'I'lie "second Sikh war, whieh broke out in 1848, resulted ' piofessionally. His success was extraordinary. In 17S7 
in the annexation of the Punjah, and in 18H> :i hoaid ! lie .settled in London, and in 17‘.U h.ad so far distingui>'l'.ed 
of administration, which compiLsed John Lawrence, his , himself :is a portrait-painter, that, though still umler tliu 
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aiTf* of twonty-four yrars, he was oleeted an a«;socirtte 
of the Aeadeiiiy, and in the following; year Mnveidod Sir 
dosltna Ih'MU'lil'i a*« painter to the kin^. In 17!h> he was 
elected K.A. He sffms to have faM'inated people nmeli in 
tlie sani(' >\av tliat iUiiilo Reni did in his early career, 
thoui:h ho is far beneath the jjreat Roloj^ne.-e. Never- 
theless, his portraits of women and ehildreii are often very 
beautiful. He was so skilful a tlatterer tliat ho ne\er 
failed to give siitisfactioii. With men he uas not very 
surces'*ful; his tiguves are generally out of drawing, thongh 
this is somewhat disgui'*od by the st\le of the eostuine «>f 
the time. He was knighted by the prince regent in 1815, 
and at the death of West, in 18*J0, uas unaninionsly 
elected president of the Academy. He died in Loudon, 
7th .launarv, I8;t0. 

LAWRENCE, ST., a martyr of tlie early riiristian 
t’^hurch, uho sull'eied at Rome in the peisecntuais iinih'i* 
the Kmpci\r Vah-iian, A.n. 2,i8. He is said to have been 
road'll d o'l a giidiion, and is represented in ait uith a 
griaiion in 1 i'^ hand. He is eonsideied the patron saint 
of cuiiiero. Hi'- day is eehhrated on the HHli of August. 

LAWRENCE, ST. i,n\er\ 8ee (\vxai>a. 

LAWSO NIA. See Hi nxa. 

LAY FIGURE, a laige wotuleii jointed doll-like figure 
upon whivh an arti.-t may lay diapery, »>i.e. (whence its 

i. ame''. This e\e«->i\fly ii'-ofnl adjunct to a painter's 
stUill.i WH' iuvint«.d liv the no nk-p ilntcr Fra Rartohumueo 
(1 170-17)17 \ ti e fii.V.d , f i:.,fra. lie. 

LAY VICAR, a cl.- lister <11 tliC permanent establi*.h- 
mint < f a callusiial ilu ir. In many eatlu dials lay vieais 
f* r»’t. and .n .<il they n-od t«j foim, a clo'-e e«irpor.\tion in 
« oil .ii- lion it!', tl e btuiy <»f the jiri* '•t vicais ; and in M>me 
c it).‘ ■i.'-al'- \ i* ai^-eh'a.il uere always m pri»*st’.s < nl<TS. Now. 
l.'*.\i.\er. tl.»' tit I*' is an 1 u ur.ii»le di'tiiutioii, earr\iiig 
w.th it also ii'it.iiii j'liv i'ege.s bc-nie hy a limited niimb<T 
if the <‘l.i«'f cl.iiiir'.n. The word buf is from the tlreek 
tl.f jii 'y}.!'*; th.it is, the pec jile in general as distin- 
guish* *1 fi « in I lei i< s. 

LAY AMON is the earliest writer 
in r.i.jilsli after the Conquest. F</r 
a eciitmy after Kngl.iml hinl falhn 
Jii'osti.itc at tlie feet of the gieat Duke 
if Xoimamiy, and liad elected Iiiiii 
kin:'. Mieh Looks as wv*ie wiitteii in 
liii^I.mil uere in I-atm. or failing 
tl. it. in ri ni'li. It was not till thu 
i*iju * f Ji i II tl at I.ajkamon, tlie >-jii 
of I,:* u*«i itii (Vail'd in .a Iat< r tC'Xt 
L-i'a • :i .in, 'Oil uf Lrj:r:i) wr«'f** the 
••Rtat.*’ a p' • 111 of llpe'i. an 

euhir_*"i.eiit <.f W ii ** lii nt " in N«t- 
ii .I’l l it-’a'ii. a ji« • .11 of a!<i»ut half the 
1* i.gth. I-u I'ucu v\ .'s a pn* si at Linh y. 
near Rlw dlcy, in Woreest'-r-l.ire. Ilo 
\\'iik< I Ji.t'j Wa.-e's p'a'iii laigi' e.'.fi-rpts 
from H;ed i and sf nn- lii* s i.f s.iials. .\s 
he i-ai s of himself. *• 1 ’mi lie to<jk witli 
fingiT'. ar.'l urott* on Ifook'kin, and 
the tiu«i v^'^rd kvt togi-th«T, and oom- 

j. rfs... d tiie thiee book.s into <>ne.’’ His 

I'* * fri U.I.S lii'i'lied about We 

hi e two .MSS. of it, one nearly contemporary, the 
otia-r about tw. iity years later, and in tlie e.irlier there 
ai*: not ni'.re than fifty Norinari words, and of course 

• « t.il < -.<-n of thf-m may have eome direet from the Latin, 
'l.ihi .j tlif- two M.SS. together, there are ninety Norman 
woi:- ;■! Mver lines In its gram mat ieul hfriictnre 

it i.;t< < !y interesting, showing the gradual lohs of the 

Old J.I.: ii r.Vui'lo-Saxon) infi<*xions, and the beginning 
of that M iddle Khgli-li fnan whiidi the tmigue of Chaurer 
was to glow'. 'I’])** metre of Layamon is the ohl native 
alliterative verse of Old Kiiglisili in pairs of short lines, 


each lino carrying twro accents, but a varying number of 
.svlhibles. Two accents in the first lino must begin with 
the letter of that pair, ami one accent in the second liii<‘. 
Rhviiio i.s used occasioimlly instead of alliteration, as well 
as as.sonance or vowel-rhyme; and the mi.vture appears in 
the following specimen of this iuchtimablo relic. The 
author describes Arthur's coronation — 

“ Wha *iwa mihte iwenno 
Wnrthsclpe of his gomene 
I line me hulilo iiilile soime 
At ftirt'ii than lend kliiKe; 

And the king for his goiuuiie 
Uaf him gcveti gode." 

(Whoso might win | worship by his gaming, i.e. feats | him 
they led with song | before the people's king; | and the king 
for his gaining | gave him given goods, i.c. gifts.) 

LAY'BACH or LAIBACH, a city of Austria, in 
lihria, in the province of C'ariiiola, situated on a navigable 
river of the same name, 7rJ miles N.£. of Trie.ste and 78 
miles 8.\V. t»f Hnltz. It is built on uneven ground, ami 
incloses a height in the centre, on the summit of which 
stands the old cn.'-tle, now used us a state prison. The 
^t^eets are narrow and ii regular, hut the house.s are tol<*r- 
ahlv well built. Tlie principal buildings are the castle, 
cathedral, and other chiiivhes, the bi.'shup's palace, the town- 
h.ill. a handsome (lothie building; the ina.'<qn<‘rade li.ilt, 
theatre, barr.at'k.s, iVe. Its inaniif.aetures consist ehiclly 
of stutfs ami linen fahrit"'. but its silk and woollen inami- 
faetnres have greatly fallen oth It aLo has several oil 
ami paper mills, tanneries, ami sugar retirieues, and u eon- 
sid»Mahle tia<le by rrii'ste. ropiilatioii, *J7>,000. 

L.ayl>.)f]i i.s the aueieiit I'.moun or Onuuui which was 
de.'troyed by Attil.i in hut having been restoreil, is 

.vaid to have been enl.irgeil and fortifi<-d by Narses. It is 
celebrated in diplomatic history for the congress held heie 
in 18J1. 

LAYERING is an Operation hy whirli the propagati«*n 
of plants is vllcctcil hy lading down or bending the sIkoIs 
Fig. 1. 


I.uyering. 

.so that a portion of them can be covered with earth. A 
shoot so ojierated on is called a /oyer, and the plant which 
furiii.sheH the layer hears the name of »tnol, 

Tlie part of the shoot intemled to form a layer slioiild 
be divested of leaves wheie it is to he covered with tlio 
mould, and a slit should he made on the bent part, or tho 
branch should he twisted half round at the bend so as ti> 
disunange the w’oody tissue^ or the baik should be half or 
tlirec-ijuiirters rUtffed. The shoot Is then fixed down by 
peg.H or liooked sticks (see fig. 1) cut down to within an 
inch or bo of the giouml, and coreied with good mould, 
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wliirh must aftorwards be kept lol<*r:ibly moist. In gene- 
ral roots are emitted in a frw weeks, and by tiie end of a 
bfason young fdarits are obtained quite lit for transplanta- 
tion. Some plants, however, require to be left for two 
years on the stools before they are removed, and there are 
boiiie which can hardly be made to rout at all in this man- 
ner. W heu tlio branches cannot be bent down a flower- 


Flff. 2. 
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pot is fixed on the branch, so as to keep moist soil roniid 
it (we fig. *2), Adxentiti'Mis r«K>ts are so<»n pushed out, 
and the branc h inav them h«* se\en d and plaiitcul out. 

LE c»r LEH. A city ill t’eiilral Asia, the cnjutal of 
Lapakii, situated in the valley ctf the rp]x'r Indus, at 
tlie hH>t and on the s1u]m> of some low hills on the N. side 
of the river, from which it is scpauited by a sainly plain 
,‘l miles bioad, 1,'iO miles S. K. of Iskardo, ami ‘.KIO miles N.W. 
by \V. of Lass;4. 'J’he city eontains about 1 000 houses, each 
several stoivys liigli ainl substantially built. Tlie popula- 
tion is about 1000. 'I'here are several bazaars, c-ach ctni 
taiiiing from twelve to fourteen shops. Le is a place of 
great trade, lx?iiig the principal entrepot c»f Tiliet for the 
shawl wool, ami ihrei* great fairs are annually held here, 
at whicli mereliaiits attend from China, Tibet,* the riinjab. 
ami Cashnu'iv, It has several temples, and the palace of 
the rujali is of great si^c, though rudely finished. 


LE JEUNE, CLAUDE, a musical composer of the 
great Netherlands school, was born at Valenciennes in 
1.0.‘30. He took the llugiienot siilo in the conflict of 
religions, and sunVivd murh privation in consequence. 
Uut when Henry IV. came to tin; frown, and showed 
ample toleiatitm to those who^f* lehgion he himself had 
once professed, Lc .feline saw hitter days. Hi-* gieat W’ork 
s the setting of the l\sahni veisitit-d hy Mamt ainl Ih*za, a 
collection wdiieh spread with fiery lajiidity all over Europe 
wherever Calvinists were t<» l»e found. Mo^t ciitics con- 
sider loj .leune’s tunes better than Ooudiincl's. '1 he 
melodies are simple, fit for congregational use. rmii often 
even to modern eais very beautiful. He was lonj^ credited 
with the authoiship of “ <;ld Hundred,'’ hut *1' n!)t has 
lately been cast upon this tr.idition. Le Jeuie* dad 
about IfiOtt. 

LE SAGE; LE SUEUR. See Lksac^k: Li nli i;it. 
LEA, RIVER. Sis*E>^kx; Hki:tk<»ui», 

LEAD is a metal of a bluish-gray Cfdour, and of eou- 
sideiable brilliancy when fiv**!! surfaces are fanned hy 
cutting. If it h.'is not hceii cfioh**! ti>o rajiidly, it Sf» 
soft that, evcMj when in pieces of corpideiMhle tliiclviics«-. jt 
may be easily bent. It soils slightly, ami leaves mi p.ijicr 
or cloth a murk after friction ^e^•lMllhlilJg that of pluiiihairo. 
Its specific gi'avity 11*1. The chemical s\mh*d fe r lead 
is rb, and its equivalent Is Lead may he reducetl 

to thin lamime ; hut its tenacity is csticmely so 

that A wile alxnit one-lcntli of <iii irndi in diameter fireaks 
with a weiglit of .'id Ihs, It fipe- at .‘h’lo haiir. », 

and when slowly cooJimI cryst;illi/es in o* tai.edioii-. It is 
not a \olatile metal, for in clo''e vessels it may In; heated to 
wliiteiless without suhlimin'i:. NVlicii evposi d to tl,*‘ air it 
uhsoihs oxygen and caihonie aerd slowlv, ami acquires .v 
superficial coating of cirbonateof had. It it he expoM-d 
to air aiifl water.it is o\idi/.ed and eonverted into i.n- 
bonate of lead with cf-iisiiieiahle r.ipidity; this i iihonate 
lia.H the appearance of minute shining luTdaiit scal,>. 
1 hough at common temyunalnris lead is sh.wlv a. ted npoii 
by the oxygen of the aii, it is readily o.xi^lucd when the 
heat is raised. It is :i had conductor •»{ ho vl and • lei tii» ily. 

yatire Ltad.- -I his is of very i.ire occuiremi* ; it is 
found ill .*!mall globular masses, in.hedited in galcn ». or 
sulphnret of Iml, and a sl.iggy sul.st.-uiM. icei mpauad 
with blende ami erv st.iJs ,jf qu irt/. ••f' /.aid, 

yatire ocenrs in hnttlo. dull, op !«yui-. yllow.-h 

masses, whicli melt icadiiy h\ tin* l»Iowjiipi*. /tait< Ti>ie 
n/' f^end, yatire //eil lAud, Satire Mfunm. is \ dull led 
earthy substance, which is redmed to the meta.I.c slate by 
till* blowpipe. C/t/ia’i'de of' /.tad, C>>(utntla, Cut mmite, 
occurs in small peiiily civsi.ils. wliieli an* easily fusible 
and soluble. JJir/i /oria'e of' /.tad, iitrzthft. ociurs in 
crvst.iUine ma'-sC'J, with a tibioux and radnt*‘d ‘‘tiiuture, 
on earthy black ore of manganese. Sidfihntt oj' Lead, t»r 
iiahna: this almost uiuversally dithised ore oeeiiis in 
attached crystals and massive. ITimarv foim. the cube. 
TJie crystals are iqiaqne and leaden gray. 1 he massive 
varieties have a granular striiftnre. Ily the blowpipe on 
charcoal the sulphur is tii>t dissip Ufd. and then metallic 
Icail is obtained. In t'ornwall and Smtlaud the veins of 
this ore traverse primary rocks. In iVerhvshiie it occurs 
ill veins or Wds in tiansition rocks. U very commtmly 
contains silver. St it aide of /.tad occurs iu giaiiulai* 
masses, opatjuc, .ami of a hlmsh leaii colour. 

Carbonate oj' Ltad occurs crystalliz.cd and massive. 
Primary form, a ligh.t rhoinbic prism, biittle, gr-iyish 
cedour. and translupent. It occurs in most lc;id mines, 
and is sometimes used as an ore of lead. Sulphate of 
i.ead oecura in right ihomhie prisms, variously tinted, and 
translueeut. P/iofphatc of Lead, Pifromorphite, com- 
monly occurs ill hexagonal piisins, v.arioii^ly coloiued, 
resinous lustre, and translueeut. Ameniate of Ltad, 
Clvr/am/ite^ occurs in hexagonal prismatic civstals, yeU 
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lowi>h and translucent. Chrormte of Lead is n rlimnbio 
prisinalic crvstal, eoloiiied, aiul translucent. Molyb- 

date vf I.ead^ or Carinthite^ is a prismatic crystal of 
various coloius, translucent, ami liavini; a resinous lustre. 
Tunff:‘tate, of Lead is a pusinatic crystal, 'ivith a con- 
choitial fracture, a \elluwish colour, a resiuoua lustre, and 
translucent. Vanmliate of Lend^ or Johnetouite^ occurs 
in rhoinboiilal crystals, brittle, yell(»\\isli, ami opaque. 

riu re are ti\e oxides of lead. The euboj-ide is a 

black powder which does not combine witli acids. The 
protoxide ^.rhO) occurs native as lead ochre. The manu- 
factured piodiiet is called Massicot or Litharge, and is 
obtained by oxidizing; melted lead in the air; it occurs in 
shining yellow scales. It is soluble in potash and soda, 
and combines readily with acids, formins; \ery s<diiblo salts, 
'rhe red o.ri//e is known as Minium or Ibd Lead, 

ami is largely iii iiiiifactureil for use in paintin':; iioiiwoik; ! 
it is a ''cailet crystalline p*wdcr, ami is niaile fiom litharije 
by Continued hcatin:: in the air. It is also found nati\c. 
'Iho St '•■y MO>rti;V is an amorphous reddish-yellow 

powdi r. Tlu'/'t mxide tr binoxide (i*b(M is called Itrown 
• r Pucf I.iad; it aKoftumi native, and knovMi as I’litt- 
reiite. It is a luown pt<w«Ier which does not cuinhinc 
if.idiiv with acid'*, and is et^ily ivilucc«l to the protoxide, 
iTivn j • d* oxvytii : it is a valuable oxidi/iui; ai;ent. 

nt' I.ra i is a Ciilomjoss, sonu'wbat crystalline 
powder. w!i*.h iiiclls by tlie .i]'plication td heat, and 
as>u-i;( s oil itolin;: a hoiiiy appcaiance, whence it w\ls 
f< iMit-ilv I ill. d II iiM lAad. It is .Npaiiuiilv soluble in water, 
•iiid Cl of rid'!. Oxlt'}d‘>ridt of Lead (I'Ui’ljn) is 

n'‘f'l as a p'j: . out in^tcid of white lead. Sulphide of 
1 :i »y he U in.ed h\ imitin:: a inixtuie of sulphur ami 
b .id td.'i:'; in .aj o.iM O it very much resembles h.ul, 
ai.'i is ciniioMd of l*b..s. fodtde of Lead a ' 

vv |>.wd. r. sjjuiiijly sc.iiMe jii b. ilm;; water, and 
s'paiat.--. o’l CO. I r.:;, m bi.I.iaiit flakes. Carhonnle of 
/tad vny hii^jly eiiiplf'vcd as a pi^^irent under the 
ij.in.e if Wi.ite Lead or ('e>r.'«e, from the laitin name 
/ < ra.».«a. NailoViS yin :ii ».* adopted for its {iieyi.ira- 

l.'-ii; iheoh'.ist (^wlneli is stiil picf«*ind bymanyiinmu- 
f.n tuiti- ) i*' th.it of expo-in.; slicct lead to ti.e action of 
the v.ipoin- of v!m';;ai, in eaithen jxjt-, l.cated by tanners’ 
spent tiaik. It is a di i.-o white {>owd« r. Sitrale. of 
Lead i'. a c -i< niless n, wl ii h by ev.iporation vields 

« oil »;i !♦ --v i.( tal < dial ci v-t.il.**. 'Her deitcyt tate wl.eii 
ij. ittd n ■. i. I it. ly. .and if sfioni;ly Ij.atial they .aie decom- i 
j.o-e.i. Sui/dttift' of I tad is a d-nse white -ukstanre, j 
:ii-i!ii’'>]e in w ittr. P/io*}>hnte. of Lend is al-o u white j 
:/i;o!:ihi-- jovvibr; but, ui.like the .‘•iilphate, it clissolvaa , 
I. ii'lv :rj O.Iiiti: lotiie ;u id. Atftnte of' I t'od^ frequently I 
c.i.I. .1 Sn^’.ir of I.*ji<I, i-i very laiL''ly eiiiploved for vaiious \ 
pmp ''-. It ;.s yr* panel by i!i.— olvn..; Idliaj^c in aret.c ' 
.41 ;ij, a: •! e\ upci.itmi; the .siI-iIkm to its cr\stalii/,iii" . 
j.'ord. 'J i •• erv st.ils are n* i.iily minute ami piismatic; • 
lh*y an* r .>]riuile'»s, m uly ii,'M]«noiis, auil l ave a sweetish . 
astiii'j* .t ta-te. Whoii thi- Salt i.s hoilid in water with j 
an e.uiv.i!* iit c f oxide of I. ad, Utacelate of b-ad i.s ftiiined, « 
wioli 1 ' ^'•••d in riK'dit iiie iimh r tl.c name of thmlaid’s ' 
lixti.Kt <A L‘.iil as a eoolin;; lotion. Cbrowate of Lead is | 
1.11 . . tn.plovtd as a pigment. It is of a beautiful yellow 

I « 1 i.r. 

Hi t!,f* fiHro /9 of lead, three are of some iinpc^rtam e. 
Ali-iVi 'i witli antiiroiiy, lead foims Tape mtfal; Teirter 
fo.'*- -!> of ahoTit y.iits tin and 20 lead. Equal parts 
of t.'t ..f,d !..ad U nri T/umbtf» Solder, 

J/tj’tor*/, Mnou fat tare, and Irnde, — I>‘ar] was known 
to ai..i u-d byt} 4 * tiiiriksarid Itoman.H for vaiicnis piir- 
jio*e-*. A...I r.^ otl.ir-^it w f m plov ed for pipes to con- 
vey w.itfr, /.d .11 it U r/)vv. The h ud fnineHof this island 
wirevvoil.. .! hytj.ij |Jom,ir,s. 'J’he chief of them ai« in 
Lomwall. D* '.Oi,d iie, Sonniset.-hne, Dcibvshire. Durham, 
I^iKaihire, L'u.obi ilaiid, \Vi itriejrlaiid, ShropbLirc, Eiiiit- 


I slurp, DonbiRhsliire, Merionotlisbiro, and Mont|;;om(»ry- 
I sbii'p; in Scotland, in Dumfriessliiro, Lanarkshire, Ayr> 
sliirp, and Ary^ylcHbire, Lead is also found in Ireland, in 
the conntips of Armagh, Wexford, Wicklow, Waterford, 

I Clare, and Down. 

I The ore of lead, when extracted from tlio mine, is called 
Galena, and is combi ued wdth various earthy matt era. 

j Tlie first proeesw's sub.sequent to its extraction are iho.so 
of crushing or pounding and washing the ore. The ore ia 
then smelt ed, sometimes in a cominoii smelting fiiriuico 
and sometiines in a reverberatory furnaoe; and the 
luidtod metal is allowed to run into a large Iron pan, 
from which it is ladled into cast-iron moulds. It then 
Constitutes what i.s called Tig I.ead. In this state le.ul 
always contains more or less of silver. The proportion ia 
sometimes exceedingly iiiiiiute, varying fiom I to iJO 
ounces in a ton of le.ad. The extraction of the ^ilver i.s 
nlwav.H pcifoirnrd when it e.xists in a proportion sutlicient 
to pay the exjien.-e of the proee.-s, which varies in ditlcrent 
b>ciilitics according to the cost of fuel. The priK'css of 
extiaetiou. which is called refining, depends upt)u the well- 
known circumstance that lead, when lie.iteil to redne.ss, 
ubstubs a large |H>ition of oxygen from the air, and is (‘(in- 
verted into an o\id(\ while silver does lujt tiudcigo any 
such change, hut ictains its metallic form at almost any 
temperatuie. Mr. Pattin.-on, of Ni'WCiistle, has iutiodueed 
an imynoved proccNS. in whii h the evystalli/ing 
of nieltial lead art' brought into reqni.sition. Ani.llier 
inttlitd mote rcciutly iutiodueed is the ('xtraetion of th«» 
s.lver hy melting the had with ziiu', which cmnbinrs with 
the silver, the ailov flo.it ing on the .surf.-icp of the lead ; 
fiom this .alloy the zinc is dlMilled ofi', lir.iviug the pur(; 
silver. 

'ri;p most rxtcn.sive fisc of lea»l is in tlie ft>rm of shcefs, 
ar.tl pipes or tul»es for tlic j»as-agc of h(piid.H, 'I'o m.ikt* 
sheet lead, the j>igs .are hi ought tt> a st.ite i>f fii-it/ii in a 
huge yiot or ci.stein, ne.ir to which is ])laced the table on 
whidi the sheet i.s to he e.i.st. ’1 lii.'V t.ible, whicli is usu.ally 
fi(mi l.S to 20 feet long and fi feet wide, is ni.ide either of 
wood or east iron. The wooden talde has its suiface pro- 
tected by a l.iver i>f fine s.ind, wlikh is wetted and .-pic.ail 
evenly and tirmly over it before the melted lead is poureil 
on. To f>ievent the hud fiom luiming ovtr the sides, :i 
ledge is provided, 2 or ii iiiehe.s thiek and 2 iix'hes high, 
w'liuh foims the maigin of the table. An in-trtimeul called 
u .Htiike is also yirovidi'd to legul.ite the thhkiu'ssof tlio 
sheet, and to spicad the melted metal evenly over tho 
table. In casting the .-hect tiie fu-ed metal is taken from 
the ci.stiaii with an iron ladle, and put into a tiiangiikir- 
sl.ayied sbi,\ol i»- ])ee), phiecd at tl'c head of tfic table, 
which [leel being rai^e(l so a.s toyxmrout the lend upon tlav 
table, the .strike is biougbt into use to spread it evenly over 
the vvl.ole sill faee, the siirplii.s, if iiny, falling into a ve-sel 
pined for il.s leeeption at the foot of the t.ible, A sheet of 
It.id vviighs bi'wts., so that its Iriigtli .and breadth will bo 
great(*r in ]iri>y>ortion to the dimiuuti(m of it.s thickiK'ss. 
'1 lie thi( kiiess tA .sheets of hsid is fiequeiitly reduced by 
means of heavy roll* is worked by steam jiower. Holled 
sbe»t lead is made by the repcati'd eompres.sion between 
ste* 1 rolh-rs (A u block of lead several inches in tliickiics.s. 

Lead pip('S art* soinetime.s made, when great cx:icti»e.* 4 s of 
shaja- is not reipiired, hy bending a h-ngtli of sheet lead of 
the necessary width over a maniliii, and soldering tlio 
e(ige.s together; blit the inoie usual method of maiiufacturo 
i.s hy cH-ling and drawing. The easling-box cinploved is an 
iron cylinder made in two yiaits, und put together longi- 
tudinally with flai>gc.s; inside of thi.s cylinder i.s placed 
Hii ii(»n 10*1 or core, which is .so fixed as to bp eoimcntiiu to 
the ('} Under, without loiieliing it; a spaeo is thu.s left, into 
wliieh tliv melted lead is yiotired. When this is set tho 
ec*ro is removed and the cylinder oyx-ned so n.s to with 
diaw the pipe, which is much thicker than is needed, and 
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must bo lengfliPiied, while ito substance is retliiccd, by ncl of its introduclifin into llie body. “One class of 

(hawing it through a succession of liulcs in steel plates, symptoms indicutrs inflainmat ion of tlie allrneiitHry canal ; 

diinini.shing gradually in (liuinetcr. another, spasm of its mu.scli's ; and a third, injury of thu 

III the making of lead shot, the lead is alloyed with .a nervous system, sometimes apoplexy, more coiiiiiionly palsy, 

Aiiiall portion of arsenic, and is melted in a furnace. Closi; and tliat almost always p.utud ami incomplete. Each of 
to the fiirnaco is jdacod a large colamler, or perforated these classes of hympt<mis may exist iude])emlently of the 
plate, into which a portion of the scoria produced in melt- other two; but the U>t two me moio commoidy «(unl)ined.*’ 
ing the metal is placed, and then the metal is hidle<l into ((lliristison.) Fatal eases from pois(.niiig by large quaiiti' 
it. ileing somewhat detained by the scoria, it is partially ties of the salts of lead aic rx^t mmi<-ioiis, as tliere is in 
cooled and divided into separate portions, which pass general time to administer antidotes; but death fiom tho 
through the colander in the form of globules, wliieh follow slow and insidious introduction of had into tlie system is 
in such nipid succession as to have the a])pe.iranee, to a of fre(|uent oeeurienee. The principal source of these is tho 
cursory observer, of a continued stream. These globules use of water or other fluids containing h*ad m ■solution : 
fall into a tub of water placed on the Uiwer iloor of a lofiy and to prevent the numerous serious and fieijuently fatal 
tower, or at the botton of ix de«“p pit. The sh.ot thuH consiM|urim‘s wldeli have followed the use of h-.oi pipes for 
formed are of various sizes, and a small piopoithm ;ue conveying water into liouses, in IjsJJK an imenti.m w made 
iin[)eifeet as regards splieiieily. Having been p« rfeeily by MM. llaTnon and Lcbieton llrun, by whh h tlx* «l mgi r 
diied by nrtitieial heat, the slmt are soiled according to is entirely obviated. A tin tube is im lo'.ed wstliin tie; 
their si/.es by means of a series of sie\es, tlie meshes of leaden one, ami the two are drawn out by l.^diaulie 
whieli li.ivc difl'ereiit degrees of fineness; ami the impel feet power, l^ic innide. of the compound tube has therefore a 
slnit are separated fium the perfeet by stihiwing tlie whole tin in ydace of a leaden suif.ice, and as tin is un iet« d on 
to roll down an inelincd pi. me. 'the sphnieal shot aie hy air and water, all lisk of puisonmg is by tills ine.ins 
propelled into a reeeptaele iiune dist.mt from the im lined etfectiially prexenteii. 

plane than those of iinperfe<*t form are aliie to reach. ' 't he No kind of adnlterathm or impregnation with lead, fn-m 

shot thus .sorted are then jioli'^lied by rolling about iialf a accident or ign(>rauce is nioic ei mmoii than that of wine 

ton together in an iron hairel whiidi that tjnautity neaily i fir ehlcr. Even a singe* shot <if lead left hy .u-c ulent in a 
tilN. I hottle after eleaning has ]ir(»duce<l sevf re c(di»*. Lead tanks 

large? f]nanlity of the lead piculueed and minufactnred j which contain distilled water or pine lake or ii\er water 
in the I'uiled Kingdom is amiually expmted to fon ieii j ofieii conlamiiiate it, and gi\e rise to sviiipti nis of lead 
eonntiies, prineip.illy to (ieim.iny, Fiance, AuMi.ui i. j poisoning. 

India, C’liina, Ilong Kong, Kussia, rnilcd States, and | In small medicinal doses acf'tate of U. id acts as a sedative 
I5riiz.il. (Ml the f.ther liiiml, tlieie .in* e\ten''ive iinpi'itsof | and astiingent. It inanifc'-t'' its sedative « fll cL even w!i.*n 
slieet iuid pig lead, ehietly fiom Spain and Italy. j app’.ieil extern.illy, and lessens di^i liai ges li(.m uic'Ts, 

'I'hi* ninnficr »>f lead mines in the I'nited Kingilorn in j though its applie.ition to tlic^e is not jiiw.iys safe. E\e.i 

IxS.j WMS 1(1, of whiili only tlnee ;ue in .Scotl.imi ami j white leail (eaihoiiate of had; ointment appded to uleeis 
two ill Irelaml. The annual jiel.l of h-ad on* is about j has pro\ed fatal. 

(io,00() tc-ns, wliieh pioiliiees o(l,M(iO tons of lead amt Metltruml nf I.fiuL — 'I he prim ip il pie]..iia- 

ne.'uly 3.'iM,(l(M) o/. f»f sil\er. '1 he totaM.ilm* (,f theiiailaid i ti*ins of lead U'^ed in nn d.en.e au* the .n et ite, mi'» ac*t.i;e, 
silver prodiieeil isiie.uly t**IM(i,( iiio pi j* auiimn. 'Ilie im- 1 .iml oxide, 'the luet.ite fr f f leid miie mi a 

polls of had into tin* I'liltfsl Km«g<n*m in 1>>‘I amounted j large ."cale fn m hti.aige. ;uid oi*. uis as i wldte sp« -igy- 
!o l()l*,nlt tons, vain** t’l.-'-M.tMin ; ami the exi»f»rts <.f looking mass oompo-Ld of hin iint hnl m inte, .n.ife- 
leatl and Ic.id maiinfaetuies to tons, value shaped eristaU hu.ng a s\\,*( i . n.i ta'^te. It .Iss, l\,s .n 

i,T-l,lM*0. w.it*T, foiming a eleai m* sli^litly ii.-Isy :in..i. 1 ii ’ii .rs 

The sales .and pin eh. i -es of lead ores nn* tei Imically railed .a-slringent pr-iperties it i'». w hi ii taki ii iijtei n fly, ex- ei- 
•* tieketings.*’ 'rin* mine-owiieis and had smellers ;iu* ingly U‘*efiil in eheik.ng bleenii'g fi. -n .ill put-' of 11- 
generally distinct riim.s. Iiisome di.stiiet.s the mine-owm i.s body, hut inoie e'*ptei.ill\ fnan the lung** and -ii ii.aeh. It 
gi\e notice to tin* siin Iters that paieehs of orc.iie ready i.s al.Mi a \.ilnaiiii* lemciii in pl.tljisi", I" tlx « k cMiLtiii- 
for sale ; .samples aie t;ikeu by tin* suiellti.s to tin ir as.-*.iy tioii; in bronehili'*, to ab.iti* piufu^c st‘eielien ; .ind is ii^erjil 
I'lioiiis ; nn anelioii is afteiwairds held, iit wliieli the se\i-i il j in all ftnins of di.uilin .i, hut iiumi* i-'peeia 1\ flu* elii.mic 
piiicels aie knocked down to tlie highest IddderH. In other ham t»f the di'^eaM*. In di^enteiy .imi txpl.oni fe\c*r ti n 
ilistriets each mim*-owner .sends .sa'iiples to .ail the .smeltcis, .acet.Ue of le.iil will often .succeed in aric'^liiig tin* piiigni::, 
who foiw aril scaled tcnih*r&, and each p.aicel goc.s to the .and in coinhiu.ition with opium it li.is a g >‘»d rc.put.it:. n 
highc’st tender. f'^r the trc.alment of cl.olci.u Extern illy it is u^cd for its 

Acfitni of’ lA'nd on //o’ fhimnn Si/ftt in . — In a pniely sedatixe ami unIi iiigont c tli-eti:, amt in the fvim .-f a lotic n 
met. illic stale, lead pridm-es ijoaction on the hnni.m .sxstein for dimiiii'-hing iiK'ihi.l mm’oiis disJi.ii the sn!)- 

exca’pt .such as rtiisi*s from it.s iiiec li.niic.il piopcitii’s ; but acetate of lead is a dc nve ilear liquoi, cl. -titnte of colour, 
as .soon ns it becomes oxidi/cd, it c.in combine with the and of a swa*ct asti ingcait t.istc*. (iniil.nd water is a clilnto 

contents of tlie stom.icli, and pioduee ditleieiit etleets, ae- si>lutioii of sub-acet.ate of le.id, ami a" a cooling, soothing, 

cording to tlie iiatiiie of the .siihstajicc*s it meets witli. ami .istringeiit ap]ilieatic n it is im ie fieqmailK used than 

‘ III whatexer foim Ic.nl is h.ahitn.illy applied to the body, the aeet.ile. It is gema.illy appl eel h\ me.in.s of clollis, 

it is apt to hiingoii the train of pc’euli.ar sx mptiun.s ; the xvhicli sliuiihl he fiecpicailly xv. t:. d xxitli tlx- li.jii.tr. Il ii 
inhalation of it.s fumes, the lial>itiial eoiit.aet «*f any of its suit.ihle only few external .ipplic.iliiui, and t.iken internally 
coiiipounds with the .skin, tin* piaelonged use of them inter- is a poiseui. I lie oxiile* i)f le.xi eir litliaige, eoii'^i.sliiig v.f 

iially :i.s medicines, or externally ;is ointmeiit.s and lotions, heaxy oiange-rcil scales, is iieier admiiiistcied internally, 

and the accidental introiliictioii of them for a Iciigtii of time* hut it is hugely u.scd for the picpaialion of p] istcr. 1«> 
xxith the foenl, may, soom*r or later, eepially induce Z'lJ/ifi in.ike iho simple leaid or ** eli.aehx le-n ’ jil.aster. lilh.irge is 
J'ii'toTutrt^ or Fainter's t^oliex Of all expeisuics ii.»m' i- he»ileal for somo hoiir.s in olixe oil aiul xx.itor, until a thx'k 
TI 1 OI 0 rapid or certain than hresithing the xa]»ours or dii.st tcn.icioiis p;iste is fmmed, wliieh is then sjercml upon c;ilie*o. 
of tho prcpaiationsof louil.” ((’hiislisoii.') The actum of F.*r the oidinary slicking pl.i.stcr a little re.sin ami snip .aio 
b'liel on tho human frame diflers greatly according to the aeldcd, and tlie same ingicilients, though in dillercnt piu- 

kind of preparation of lend, tho quantity einploxed, the porli.ms, are used to make “soap tdaster. * 

Je*ngth of time or fieepieiie*y of c.xpei.suro to it, ami the chan- LEAD. BLACK. SxC l*l.l MUAiiO 
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XiEAD ORES. Thosf of roniinoroisil importanro arc ontors largely into the composition of fjnir dyes, face 
Almost exiliisixoly c<»ntiiii*d to the minerals gah'na, angle- powiiers, aiul (‘osmetics. Finrnerly chronic lead poisoning 
site, ami Oiiissitc. the two latter being ])rob:«bly deiived was so common in Devonshire, that it was termed there 
from the former, and most tisn.illy assoeiated \\i;h it. Dtromhire colic^ and it was also so extensively pievalent 

(f'aUna is the snlphiile of lead (l*bS), etuit.iining ««»*(> among the inhabitants of i'icton as to be known as Colira 
per cent, of tbe metal. It lias a specitic giaxiry of .about J'ictonurn, In tlio former place it arose from the action 
T*.>, and tieeurs in cubes of a lead-gray colour and high of the apple juice on the lead used in forming tbe eider 
metallic liC'trc. picsscs, while in France preparations of lead were used to 

Anf/U\<ite is the sulphate of lead (l*bSO|^, and in nn»st prevent the xvines from turning sour. ''I'lie symptoms of 
in'«taiices formed by tbe oxivlation of g.iK n.i. It contains lead poisoning are UMially marked by the dexelopinent of 
per <s*nf. of lead, b.as a sperilic gravity a little oxer a pale, dull, earthy hue uimhi the skin, disonlered digestion, 
this generally white but liable to be eolonred by other drx ness and the presence of a sweetish taste in the mouth, 
mineiaU. It is xvrv easily fusible. This ore is mostly a furml tongue, and disagreeable breath. The most obvious 
o!)tained from Australia. sign, hoxxexer. is tlie presence of a bluish or violet line at 

is tlie earlionate of lead (rbCO<\ and contains the edges of the gums just where they meet the teeth. 
77 ’*> (d tl'.e metal. It lux's a spodiic graxity t‘f about ! It is* soon on the gums only xvhere they come in eoixtact 
auvi is i>f a xxhite ci loiir xxlu ii pme. | xxith the teeth, and xvhere there are no teeth the line is 

Metallic had can he obtaiiud from these minerals hy ; alweiit. Tin's, wbieh is regarded as the speeirie <liagiiostie, 
rodiielion on eh.iref al xxith soda hefoie the bloxxpipe: the i indication of leaii poisoning, is due to the formation of a 
had In sjvtile, malleable, and easily soluble in^(‘etie acid. I lead sulphide in the parts. Following the symptoms just 
1 he cii's can geiieiaiiv be disiingiii>li(.il from each other | tleseribeil tlnTc occur attacks of a xery painful ehaiaeler — 
bx til I plix-'.ial tl.aiaeltis. (\nis^ite dis-olvcs ill acid the lead colic. In thi't the bowels are ohstinately coiitiiK'd, 
xx.tij til. ru'Ceiiti*; anglesite gixes .a sulphur reaction. tlieie is a feeling of ii.iit-ea and oee.i.sionally X'oiiiiting, and 

imneials, ei mp*)uniis of lead, hut seldom ocenr- sex eie pain is felt in the x\ alls of the abdomen, chhlh in 
li’ g in (jMtntity, are. the ri'd oxide viinlupn (.I’hin^>; i the legii-n of the n:i\e 1 . Sunietimes the pain is relievitj hv 
; pi.'/oir/'/i'/r or grt eii lead oie. tl.e p}lo^Jlhate ind ehloiide ; i pressme, hut at otlieis it is ineiea.sial, and it is iisiially 
t r'<e-o.»( tl\e el'r'eavxte i I'bl'r-jOjV, and u'n{fiuite. the ^ atteiabul by ]» lins in tin* joints and cramps in the legs :ind 
in* 'vi-tl ite I t: be-'i-ti s some others »>f greater raritx . • xither p.nts ol the h«Mly. lln* urine i.s not iinfn*cjnenlly 

1 he ehh I le ill jiis:!' of (Ii<at liiitaiii ate in C’ornxxall, ' alnio'^t xxijtdly sn[»pnsv(il. I here is usually an anxions 
Iv x.ii'.sl lie, Nipiti setshii,.. Ddbxsl.ne, Duiliain, Laiiea- | expiessieu of eounteii:iuee, and the skin is covered xxith 
Si he t'n:, l-ej ’ oul, \Vi stiiH riand, >!.iopshiri‘, l iintshiie, ‘ cold perspiration. 

I *«!'.' ijh'i.ne, M. liui'.et! si iie, and MontgMiierX'hiie ; in A still more seiioiis etrect of lead poisoning is that 
.''.it’and. in Dnrrifi ji svj i,., L.Mu.ti kshiie. .\yishire, ami j kimxx n .as h .id ]>aNy. It sunn times appeal s aft< r repeatMl 
A" jx It -hhe, I.i id Is iKo loiiml in lu-laiid, in the eomiiieN , alt.uks of lead colic, but sometimes after only one, or 
of Apidjli. WtAfor.l. \\ lekinw, \Valerf<-id. (’I.ne, .iiitl Down, j xvitkont any. There is a w.istingof tlie musi-les, those i.f 

LEAD PLASTER, xxhieh is largely used in in«*dieine i the f»ireaim being the tiist to sutler those, that i*!, xxhieli 
.in rxiertial applie.itu n ami as a bx^l-i (.f other plasteis, lift the h.iek of the liaud--- so that if an attempt is made 
is .1 1 . ad soap of .1 f itty at Id. and is usu illy matte by boiling j to lift the liaiid that xx.iy, tie* xxiist diops. Dy and 
litharge \vgii ol.xe "il ; it is an olt.itetif le.nl. A cimle i by the musiles (»f the upper arm also fail, and exeii 
1 * ad s> ap h.is Icuii ]-at<-i.:cd for gi easing the axltii of r.iil- 1 those xxhi«h are attached to the shoulder hhule in.iy 
xx.iv c.nri.«gr-s. I xxasfe and hecome nselc's. In more mix. meed eases the 

LEAD POISONING. I’nre metallic le.ad, .so far .as ! hiaiii is sfiiously atlietnl. and c'jnh psy and insanity may 

is kn ixvn. has i.o in'inious elTcet iijMm the hniiian sxstciii, I eiism*. Moineii einpli»xi il :it xx liile-lr.id xxorks aie fieqnent 
but t.xving to tie f.iet tl at it leadily oxidi/es and foiiiis 1 sufleiers fifiin these maladies, and tlieie are others iiot 
Silts, all of xxinh ex* reise a de!i-tnion.s inlhieiiee, lead } meiitnmul xxhiili spe< j.illy all« I't tin'si* xvln# are mariii'd. 
]*.is.inM.g i** by no nuMns an iiifieipnnt foiin id disc.ivc. • With respect to the tiealinent of had pnisoiiing, the tirst 

As 11. 'jilt he exp'iti'l it is III ist fiKpiently met xxitlii thing to he done i,>* to stop the iiitrodnet ion of lead into the 

.I'j’.'irg xxi ikimn xxhos,* ofinjatii ns hiing them habitually ' sxstem. Workmen xxho, fiinn the iiatuie of their oeeiipa- 
i.go e< nt.iet xx!i!i jei [Miati-Uis i f had. rainteis xx ht» use tioii, aie broiiglit into injinious eont.iet xxith leaxl .should 
\xld:e ii-.id IJ ti.c j n p.ii.itii n of their nduurs eo fre.jneiitly i pi.ntisi- the most senipuloiis eleaniiiies.s, avoid eating xxith 
xi* t ’n'« to tl.is a^hi tion lh.it it is oftiii kiioxxii as , uiixxashed liamls, or in winking dothes, or xxhere the xxoik 

lintcr's fi 111*." '1 he xvoi ktiM n emjiiox I il in h .id xxoi ks,li*ad ' is going on. ’1 he xxoiks, if pos.sililo, should he fn-ely 

II iui'S. paint giiiidei-, cai,] ida/eis, jihniiheis, lx jh' foiindeis, xeiitdatid. and xxhi-re the raising of lead dust i.s unavoid- 

a’'d ri ii.p.)sii#ji aho fi, f.n. ntiy snii’i r fiom h id poisoning, aide, |!anin*l respir.itors should he xx-orii. Occasional doses 

l 'it it is i.ot by any means i lOiliiji’d to t!,f s,* fjceup.i- of siilph.'ite of magnesia ueidiilated xxith .sulphuric acid 

t.'.n brings tlnin iiit'i xxilh le.nl, f-,r then* aie so s),f„ili| be taken, ami .some fiirm of diink eoiitainiiig snl- 

i! anx vxaxs in xxhicli it may be iiitiridiueil into tin* sxstem plinrie at id .sliouhl he haliitiully used. In many large lead 

that ]rf*rsi ns in all lanks of lifcaie liable to Im loiiiexieiiins. xvoiks the men aie supplied with tn-aelc I'cer acidulated 

'1 1 MS drinking xvatcr XX iiieh has bi en kept in leaden cisterns xxith siilphuiic acid, and its use is feumi xery henetici.il. 

ir hioiigl.t in lead# 11 japes is often a pot< lit source <>( In the treatment id lead colic good dose.s of hiilplnite of 

hief. .^orne wateis, indeed, haxe little or no effci t magnesia, <*(iiiihined with ojiiiim to allay tin* pain, are calleti 
x.foii le.nl. aitd ji'iss throngli it xxithoiit confiaetiiig im- for, and the hot hath and rejieated «*nemata of liot xvater 
T-'irity. or by tl.eir artion they fonn an insoluble eo.ating an* also seiviceahle. After the boxvels liax’c hei*ii freely 

Ol tie iu'iiieof tie pipe or xes-e], and vj prevent ini‘'chief; iinived ioilide of jiutassiimi mii.st he given to reiiiovc tlio 

b'.t time are otl.ejH 111 which the action is very rapid. The lead from the system, and thi.s jinjce.ss may he greatly 

l.ocli K-xtrine water supplied to (ihi.sgow i.s very deficient assisted hy the use of sulphur hath.s, which should be 

in line' 'nits, and it cannot he .s.afely cariied in had pipea. repeated until they eea-se to canso any discolouration <if tho 

a-* its Ktii-n uj.f.n them i*. wry powerful. Article.^ of fwd skin. For le;id palsy, in addition to the general treatment 

piacked in h-a.i fod rn.ay he means of conveying the poi.soii, rle.signed to eliminate the lend from tho system, galvaiii.sin 
while 111'- .salts /.f Ic.id ai** ►ometimes actually u.scd in the in the foiin of Faradization is of great service as a local 

prep, iral ion of food or Inxurii.s. Snulf ha.s sometimes been stimulant to the nerves of tho pai ts afFected. The treatment 

oilourcd by means of powdeied red lead, and it often of lead rheumatism is much the sanio as the foregoing. 
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LKAD'HXXiLS, n mining villa^o of Scotland, in tlio 
county of near the Htirntnil; level between two 

vallcyM bounded by hi^h beatb-covered bills 2450 feet in 
height, 3(i miles S.Fj. of (ilas^fiw, and 4G miles S.VV. of 
Edinburgh. It is 358 iriiles from London, beinj; 5 miles 
fi<»m tbe Klvanfoot station of the ('aledonian Ibiilway. Its 
bei^bt above tbe sen is from 11100 to 1400 feet, tbe villa;;e ! 
bein^ tbo bigbest in (Ireat Britain. There are four priii- ! 
cijMil veins of lead ore, from 4 to 10 feet tbiek; in one ' 
place tbe pure vre was 14 feet tbiek. One vein is wronj/bt 
to tbe deptii of 140 futboins. TIio poet Allan Ibniisay, 
wb<»se father was manager of tbi* mines, was born bere, 
ITitb October. 1C8G. The population of tbe villa;^e in 
1881 was 102.'1; of tbe quoad snera p.iri‘'b, 1081. 

LEADING NOTE. in mnsie, the .seventh dejrree of 
tbo M'ale, It is half a tone beb»w llio keynote, and o\\es 
its name to tbe irresistible way in wbieli the ear is led on 
to proceed to tlie keynote after bearing the leailin;^ note. ' 
'I'bc Frcneb call it hi note .teuxihle. the (ierinans <Ar hit f on, ; 
Owiii^ to its immoderate u«*e when its ]iower was first «lis' i 
eoviTcd in liarmony, INjpe .bdm WIl. in 1322 named it in 
a papal edict as deservin;; the een‘'nre f)f the rhnreh. ! 

LEAD-LZNE. Ships are said to he in ttoninlinqn i 
when the sea-bottom can be reaelie<l by a weight loA\ere<l 
from a ship with a line attached. This is called “lica\inu 
the lead.’’ Lead-lines areeanied by e^<‘Iy ship or vess< I 
afluat, and are either called hmtd Uni* or det^/i-sen ////ex. 
The hand“lead wei;^djs about 7 ll»s., and its line in ■ 

length fiom 20 to 40 fathom*/, 'lie* l<i\M*r part of the lead 
is scooped out and blhsl ^^ith tallow, to which lo<ise snh- 
.‘‘tanccs at the b<<ttom adhere. aii<l slmw the nature of the 
bed of tbe ‘‘'I'ii ; this alone fre/juently acfjnaints a m.iriner 
with his ship’s position. '| he <h » [» '•e.i lead weJehs fiom 25 
t<i d.'i Ihs., ;tiid is attaeled t/> a line of far »rreiter h*iieth. , 

LEAF is a plant-strnetme which iis< ^ fioin the stnn 
or its hianehes, helow th<‘ jriow iii^-points. 'Die U‘.i! r/'ii- 
sists in jreneial c»f tw<i parts, the ti.it p«ntion or ** hl.ide,*’ 
ami the .•■t.ilk or ’'petiole.” 'iheie are miditional poiti<»ns 
in se\i*ial h-.ues, r/. the rose, at the l>ase of the peli<*ie. 
W’hieli aie calhsl the “ stipules.'' If the petiole iswantin;:. 
the leaf is .said to he tifstih. IJo<its are (h stitiite of lea\e-K, 
and many .so-ealleil n ots are in f.i/'t eieejiin^ under-irionnd 
t'tein.s (or rlii/on«‘s^, and may be iceooni/ed .is such by their 
scale like Ican-s. 

rhyllo-to.rh^ or arramjement of leaves <»n the stem, 
ditrers for ditrercnt kiinls of jilaiils, but is n^.il.ir for 
dilleient imii\idnals of the .s.*mie plant. In tin* elm 
and lime, f«ir instan«*o, and also in the e\tcnsivc family 
of j^rasscs, the leave.s are on oppo'-ite sides of the 
stem at dillereiit hei;;lits; so that, l>e_:.;innin:^ to count 
from ;i reitain one, the tbiid, tlftli, scM'utli. are directly 
iner it, while the fouith and sisth Jiie o\er the sec*m»l. 
In tin* lurch, alder, and the family of smIl'cs, tin* socmnl 
leaf is a third of the w.iy roiiml tlie stein, the ihiid 
another tliinl, and the Lnilh direttly o\er the one 
fniin which w‘e st.utid. In the apple-tree, oik, and 
many other plants, a spiral drawn romnl the stem fiom 
oms leaf-iiiseitioii to another ]ta'*se.s twii-e round the 
stetn before wo come to one whicli is diieclly over tbe 
first. In tin* liolly the sjiiral makes thiee revolutions, 
ninl it is the ninth wbicb begins tbe new series. These 
v.'iiions relations am expiesscd by nn*ans of fractions, 
in wbicb tbe numerator expi esses the mmiher of turns 
taken by the spinil in cai*b .series, and tbe denominator 
the number of lea\cs. Tims, J respectively 

represent tbe arrangements mentioned aboxe. Some leaves 
are directly opposite one nnotber on the same lex el, and 
others af;ain oeeur in xvborls. 

'riie bundles of (ihres, lonjr cells, and x'essds (tbe 
fihro-vaseular bundles) of the stem pass up into tbe 
leaf and sjiread out, forininrr tbo ribs and veins, wbicb 
arc cleat ly seen in n bkelctoii'leaf. Tbe intcrx cuing 


portions consist of a tissue of simple cells, the whole 
cox'cred xvitb cells forrniiii; the .skin or epidermh, S/urie 
of the epidermal cc K form utomatn or “ breathing 
pores,” leading into iiitereellnlar passages. 

Venntu»n„ or the way in which the x'eins of (be leaf 
are arranged, is an important element in cla.ssiHi atioii ; 
for, as a geneial rule, plants belonging to the great 
cl.i.«s of M«>n(k oTYi.KhiiNs Luxe the veins of their leaves 
running more or less parallel from base to apex, whereas 
tbe leax’cs of I)ic-in YI,m>onh ba\e :i m t WVi* (rttlivulnte) 
nrraiigeinerit of tlie veins. I.e.ix( s witli vf-ti<*nl.ite venatimi 
are feather-veined (/jtuni-nf'rred ), a*» I’j.ite I., tigs. 5, 
18; or palrni-nernd^ as Plate I., tigs. lJt-21. 

'llie Jorm of leaxes is u.-eful in the cii*-r( iiriination td 
speci/'s. They may be l.inei-shaped •, Plate I., 

lig.s. 2, 3; linear^ with edge.s parallel; liiKor-lfinrtf,- 
///f«, iiiterinediate the-e last, as Plate L. tiL^ 1.; ornfr, 
Plate L, figs. 4, ft’ oboratc (leaflets!, Plahf 11.. tiL'*-. 5, 
4; rot undo te ^ L, fig. G ; tfngij'/rm (sw/ rii-^hajiid i 

Plate I., fig. 7 ; tdthtnq^ Plate L, fig. 8; gptithuhrft', IM.ili- 
L, fig. 10; ruiijorm ( kidncy-slmped), Plate I., fig. 11: 
trionrfnlm\ l*lale L, fig 12. 

'Ibe bngf of ibe h-.if is ile-'Ciihed as acute f Plate L. 
fig. 2), cordate (Pl.ite L, fig. ha*'tat«* (iOate L, 
lig. 12), sagittate ( Pl.itf 1., figs. 1.3 l.’» ». i>r.ii»jni* ( Plati* 
L, fig. Ill), auricul.ite (wln n a sagittate h'.if i*' s(f.v.ij,. 
am]ili*\ii :iul ('xxlieii a ses*.i!c* leaf clasps tin* stein witli- 
out inch'sjng it), jx-ifoli.-ite fwlnn tlie J.ilns of an a'li- 
jdexieanl h af ai** joinid on the otlnr .snle, I'lite 1 ., 
fig. 23). 3 he Ic.lf is said to he pi hale wiien the "t-llk 
afipeais t</ .‘•filing fioni the hael: of th»* !♦• if tl’lat'* 1 .. 
fig. 24). \Mien tin* he^i.s («f two oj.povii.* 1 »m\,', aie 
joined, they ai'* lid to he i lum ite. NNliinthe le ;f lun' 
down the stem, forming lidgev. it i> c:i!!ed liccni retif. 

The api'T is acute (Plate L. lig. 3) or aenmin.it' 
(Plate I., lig. 1). (btn-e (Pl.ite I., fig. 5*. ohroru.itc 
(b'.affets in Plate 11. . tig. 3 ». emargm.ite i witli tl.e noteii 
not so di'ep'). ritWHe (with a stnaihr in'leh), miieioiaile 
(^xxhen the midrib fuojei ts. I'l.ite II., ti 1 ■. 

Ihc mur^jiu may be i-ntiie (Plate 1.. fig. 2*. r< pan 1 
or xxaxy (I’l.ite I.. lig«. G, !»•■. ii.ite i PI He L. tig. 
3, x\lien tlie tei.tli f.i ’iit tow n-S l* e apes*, lb It. It* 
(xxbcn they pi int out »x .inN. a^. m h'-il_^ \ en nitc (^wh«n 
! they are roaiuleil. P!;iTe L, lig. 21 h I' h* il • I' ite L, 
tig'.. 17-22, 2.'«. I’l.ite II., ti.,*:. 1. 2. 7 1. e ; .ite (inir- 

ginetl with hair**, P'ate II.. lig. 12'. !.•»’ ed hixesm.ix 

be desenbiil aeeoiiling to tin* nnmher of the Iii''i .»** 
!)i-Iohed (f'l.lte IL, tig. 1 >. tli k ind t I’i.ite I.. I'g. l!«. 
Plate IL, fig. 2). six lohed (Plate II.. tig. 5'. 1 !.c K-I.-n 

m:iv be louiuhd (a*^ in Pl.itC I., lig. 17 or .leiilc (as ir. 
Pl.ite 11., tig. '1\ 

When the Inbis f.llow tin* ]>enni-rcrx ed t\pe the 

prefix jnnmifi” is n**rd, .and xvheu of the jialim-nerved 
Ixpe, the pre!\ p>thn/~ is iiM il : ainl to the*'e prefixes 
are added ‘'Ulbxi**:. either -fi'l (^ilefr\ to sl.oxv that 

the lohe** aie not deejily ent, or -port t ft, to shoxv that 

tbe cutting extend.s in*.»ily to tl.e midrih, cm 
that tbe lobes aie only eonneeted bv a narmxv strip 
of parencbxma. Tims tie le.ivcs (Plate I., figs. 17, 
18) are pinnati-tid, the leaf (Plate L. tig. 2.‘>) is pinn.iti- 
p.irtite, :md tbe le.if (Plate L. fig. 22) is jiinnati sect ; 
tlu* Ic.ives (Pl.ite L. tig*/. l!b 2tl; Plate IL, figs. 2, f>) 
are pabni-paitite, and the Ii*af (^Plate IL, fig. 7) is 

palini-.**‘ect. 'i'he lohes themselxes may be describcil as 
serrate (Plate I., tig. 17), sinuate (IM.ate L, fig. 
lobed (Plate I., fig. 21); xvlieii tbo lobes are mueli cut. 
as ill Plato L, fig. 22, tlie leaf is said to Ih‘ l.aciniaie. 
When uo eonneetion by means of pavenobyma can be 
traced betxvccii the jiarts of a leaf it is called compound, 
and tbe parts are hath fa. W hen the le:itlct.s are ar- 
r.anged in tbe penni -nerved mode, tbe leaf is pitmofe : 
if xvitb ail odd Icatlet at tbe api*x, it is iinj>ari pinimte 
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(unequally -pmnato\ AS in Plate II., G, 10; if there Australian Pitehcr Plant nntnrnl 

is an equal luuuhor, the leaf is pari-piiniate (enually- si/o; tij;. t» is tl>o comniun form Nepenthes hivnl- 


j>inn.ite\ as iu Plate II., tig. 8. The leaf (Plate H , 
tijj. is tri-joHohite^ ami the leallets are ternnte. When 
the leaflets are m>t exactly opposite, the leaf is alivrui- 
pinnate t^Phtte II., tig. 11), and if smaller ones iiiter- 
Miie t^as in Plate II., tig 10), the leaf is said to he 
hthrnt^ tedltf-fHHtiitte. When the petiole bears other 
stalk^ piiinately, on which leaflets are also arranged piii- 
iiatelv t^as in I’late II., fig. It), the le.if is bi-pinnntc ; 
ami in the same way if the secomiar)' potiole.s hear stalks 
with jniinaie lealleta, the Kaf is tri-piniinte (^Plate 11., 
fig. PJ). It is often ditlieult to say whether a leaf is 
actually hi-piunate, and this i.s e.-peeially the raM' among 
ferns, wliieh are extivinelv \aiiahle. The leaflets of 


caruta. These figures are nolieed under PiTni k.u 
Pl.\xts. Pig. 7 is a representation, enlarged seven times, 
of three bladders of Utricuiaria rulf/ttria (Bladder-wort); 
one (6) of the bladders is cut in order to show the valvi‘, 
and nnollier (n) represents liow the young fry of mieh 
have lx*eii oKserved to bo caught. Fig. 8 is the com- 
mon But ter wort {Pintjuicuia vulfjtiris\ reduced one- 
half, with the flower-stalk broken off ; fig. Sa is a detaelied 
leaf with a row of flies caught under the margin of tho 
leaf. Figs. 7 and 8 are described more fully under I.n- 
.SK(’TiVuR()i a Pi..\NTs. Fig. 1) is Oeiilisea, a being 
one of the ordinary leaves, and b o altered leaves, du- 
scriheii under I'ln iiMc Pi.ASr.s. 


floweiing pl.ants aje ealled piuntr^ and their subdivisions 
litltes ; hilt ill dcM’iihing ferns we speak of pinme^ of, 
their siihdii i>ions as pinnules, and the subdiMMoiis of ; 
these as (^>ee Plate If., tig. lo\ j 

The piiime are ile^erilud iu the same way a.s simple 
li'sues, e.c. jvs jiiuiiiti partiie (iu Plate II., fig. laeiiii.ite j 
•^li l.i''. r.ueU -• o''. eoaiM-ly senate (^fig 10*. , 

\'aiiiU'4 trims me u^ed iu >pe iking of tlie of , 

h'avt>. wliieli iray le glahioim (tieNtitute of hairs) or pil»»se i 

■ Willi ft, Seaitereii. short li-iirsX pubeseeiit (densely , 
p !' (tleiiM-lv coven d witli h ug .soft haii>\ J 
:i in* i.t<*-^i* i\*lvet\). hi-piil (v\iih long stiff hairs\ scabious 

■ n ujli ». Lea\i s a r call* d eoiiae* t us if tough and leathery, 
tm! heih.uei.ii> If '.oft and gi*** n. 

1 he ftvn^fure of is womleifiilly adapted to the 

lirMh iis which t’ ov peifoiin, iiaiiielv, feivliiig and evapor- 
itnj.'. 'll.o r* «»ts t.ike up great quantities <<f water eon- 
l i : i;.g 111 in i li irritter in *«<duti<'ii, '1 lie n.iiieial .substance 
I" 11 "'ll iip in \aii'»ns wajs in the growth <»f the plant, 
wl.il* th*' g!i it*r jioifi iJi <*f ti.'* wat*r winch lias been of 
>» uia*'!i li^e in causing tla* mim ral foi d through the 
jucit. 1^ got lid of hv parsing awa' as \apoiir tlir<*ugh tlie 
't*i'oat I ti.e lo.ues. Air is aUo adiiiitt«d tluough these 
•• 1*1* itii.r.g-pitit",” and tl’.e eaihmiie arid is hn*ken up 
i .to its o<-uijM 'u i.ts — os% .'en au«l <-arhon. Mt»si of the 
oN\g<’i I'a'se- uat again, but tin* eat bou is Cl inbined with 
ojlnu s;;*, stances, siu li as water ainl iiitiogen, to foini 
n. it« I d wlnit'willi to biiihl up the plant. 1 l.e as.sim'da- 
t'oii rf r;tib*i!l oniv t ike> place in the gn eli cells beiie.ith 
tl.*' • }■■ iern.i', iinl i.i.ly in 

'If.e /‘o(Vof ti*- Jiaf Is a pi'iK'i'S whi*h is continually 
g ) i.g --n in tiopieal e*.iiiiti i* with our cingieen 

fi**s, pTif t! I* g!*Mt iia,<iiiyof tlie trees cjf temperate 

* I .r. s .i tl,*. ul idi- f f th* ir leases in tin* aiitttmii, and 

;>i t!.»y .ifo fa! id *!» « idm ti-. 'I he ceils fM'coine at 

]• j:i. ' ] f ki *1 witli •'ubst. lines whn li iMiiii'jt he us< d a.s 
{ .i. ii *1 inteifii** w.fli ti *• n.'itural pjofc.sMs. '] ho pioto- 

t . 1 ' pis-os the st. Ml, 1. :i\ii,g bil.i’.d red ami ^e!Iow' 

- t'l V ..f er_\ -taN, w ha-h pi '••Im e tl.e Im lihant rolotii ing of 

. :i;tuw.!..Ll fi.hage. A Ia)*-i '#f thin walh*l fells Ims | 
/ii.kal.v lean f*>in.it’.g thio'igli tie Miiiinn r iicioss the j 
if Ti.“ ai.'l wlaii tio.s is c<i!i.phte tie Iea..t 

• * \tii 'if i.s sjni;, ii jit to ih tac !i tie h ,if fi‘>m tlic 

T- '. i*i;i-**'-, iiketh* i'i'^oin-ra}»f . get all their n* uii.sh- 

;i.- '.r fi....! lh-!r ).f ‘•fs, and tl.'nf'-ie th'ir ha\esare re- 
‘ 1 t'i -■/ I'i brown *« al*'s ; tl.o Diahh-r lta.s in# leaves, 

J f '■ 'f a h'W pi. lilts are a<hi{jti<l to ratch small 
] w .J freatiif's *infi as insects, and aio therefore called 
JJ." i *1* 111- p’.l,.f-. 

Pj .!•• III. M r.Ta'f << figures of '■eveial fonns of these 
ahrMi..ii l*avfs. i ig. 1 a leaf of >*nndew (^Urnscra 
TftnntL f'.Wn . .'».!iig»d tliifo tiioeM. Hg, 2 is Venus' 
My-tr.ip ^ I h iHHif iptilti natural si/,.. These plants 
arc {le-#i.t.*d M. ter I n-» » i i voitoi .s Pi.an”I.s. l*ig. 8 is 
ul ti.c P;l< iuT Plaiits ( Ihiriiuijtnnia CftliforHirfi)^ 
one fourth the isi*tui.il ‘i/.e; tig. 4 is another {IlelUnn- 
phura nuta/mj^ onc-l,a!f natuial bi/e. Fig. 6 ia the 


IiEAF-BAT (Megadeima) is a genus of bat.s belonging 
to the family Ny< TKKin.K, remaikahlo for the cxtia- 
ordinary dexelopment of the inemhranous appendages of 
the iio.se (see cut'*. The ears are wry long, furnhshed w ith 
long fivn/i, and united over the region of the foieheml for 
neaily half the length of their inner margins. There aio 
no iiieisor teeth in ll.e ujiper jaw, and tlie picmaxillaiy bone, 
whieh bears these teeili in other inaminals, i.s only nqne- 
sented in tlie leaf-hats hy a minute cartilaginou.s phile. 
The le.af-bat.s .seem to feed laiely, if at nil, on insect.s. The 
Indian spciies has been ohsejved to feed on fiog.s and 
fi.sh. :ind even to stiek the h!oi#d of .sMi:ill»*r bats and then 
de\our them. They may hu readily dibtingulshed fiom 



ITeail of the Afiican Leaf- bat (Jf’f. 7 <fff#Tmrt/ron*i). 

the Ph\llo.ston»idjr fsec VAMrriiR Bat.s], .some of whieh 
have al-o ci;mplieatfd iia.sal appemlage.s. by the pr' sniee i#f 
##nly two ph.il.-inges in the middle tinger. The leaf- hats 
aie eontineil to the trrpieal part.s of Asia and Afiie.i. 
*1 he I.v re-hat (Mt’ynt/trum lurti) oecni.s in Iiidi.a and 
C’evloii. 'll.e .\fiieaii Leaf hat ( .1/# f/of/er//##! /V#o#.>i) ocenrs 
in .’Senegal and (Liinhiu. A tliinl sp'iies i.s found iu the 
Malay .Aiehipei.igo, 

LEAF-BUD IS nil imy'Oitant organ of pl.nils. It ci n- 
sists of haves of a ruilMnentaiy sl.iti*, le'i-mbling si'alr:*, 
an.-inged fine over the other, and nsn.illy in .i .sjuial man- 
ner. around .a e< Ilnlar fMiiiieal centre, whieh has the power 
f.f growing npr>n the ajiplif atioii of cf'i'taiii stiinidi, iiair.f'ly, 
light ami iiioistme eoinhined with a vaii.dle degiee of 
temperature. It ha.s an indepeiidint power fd gmwtli, 
whieh it i.s c.ipahle of cxeiei.sing, if sepaiatfsl fiom the 
hi.aiieh or s>st«iii to whifh it helf.ng.s. 'I'lii.s fact i.s 
ohvioii.sin the ef-inirion gardening f#perat ion of pro])ng:ition, 
for which purpose the buds of plant.s are cut (>11 and made 
to ff»nn new individuals, ns in the proce.sH railed bmJiiint/^ 
ill striking from erfvs (i.c. leaf-huds), grafting, layering, 
piopagatioii by cuttings, and the like. Nfiiio of theso 
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oporations ran’ sucrcrd rxrrpt t]irou"l» tlie inflrprnclciit 
vitality of llio leaf-bud. Tbe leaf-bud is always produced 
ill the axil of a leaf. The iiianucr in wliicli the scales of 
u bud arc packed varies very iiiucli ; and af'ccrdiiif^ to the 
appearance they present when cut through they have a j 
variety of names, sneli as iliiplicute, imbricate, &c. 

LEAF-INSECT (Fhy Ilium), a genus of insects belong- 
ing to the order Orthoptera and family PiiasMiu.K. 
1’hese insects are vei-y remarkable for the n?sciiibhince they j 
))rescnt to light green leaves. The annexed cut shows the 
female of rhifliinm jmlchrifoHum^ found in Itorneo and 
Sumatra. The head and front part of the thorax form the 
stalk, while the abdomen is expanded so as to look like a j 
thin closely-^ eined leaf. The female has no hind wings, I 





f A vj |^ ' 



rhenium pulchrifuliiim. 

but the winj-CDveis, or tegmina, are laigo and ncnily con- 
ical tin* abihnnen ; the tegmina, wlieii phu-i-d eliJM* t«'grtlnT, 
le.si'iiihle a h-af with a strong niidiil). fioin which veins 
aie gi\en otV on i’ai h side to the inaigin.", ami tin* spaces 
hi'tweeii tluMM are finely n ticnlateil. llu* fenuna and 
libiic arc <lil.ite»l so as to give tin* apjn'aianee of little 
leaves. The male leaf-iiiscit has laig«* g.iu/a'-hke wings 
and short w ing-e<»\eis ; liis anti-nna* are also very hmg, 
wliile thi'S'* of the fi-ma’e aii* slunt. Seveial species of the 
gi-ims l*h}llium aie foimd m India and the surioimding 
countries. , 

LEAGUE, THE (/ft Nonictimes calletl the 

//o/t/ /.enfjue^ a famous nssiiciation i»f incdiawal Fiance for 
the promotion of Catholieism. It grew out of the long 
scries of civil wars between the ('atholies and the l*'i»(es- 
tants (lluguenuts) of rranee, and its primary i>hje(t was 
tlio oveitlir«»w of the great heresy, lint hevomi this the 
king, Ih iiiy 111., hist of the igimhle children of the ciiitl 
(^itlii^i iiio de Medicis, had sunk into such a slough of 
pueiililies. and vices, with his dogs and pairots, his 


“ mignons ” and his mistresses, that Iiis owm followers hfartlly 
despised him, and laid to his chaige the new power of the 
Huguenots. Even after the t<‘i rible massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day (lb72j, which hud bioken them at the 
close of the Inst reign, they were not utterly crushed, ami 
had now in great fniit revixed. Tlieiefore al)OUt 1575 the 
various Catholic associatifms in Fraiiee U*gan to draw' 
together, ami under cover of a united action in one great 
league for the maintenance of ('uth(.licisrri, the overthrow 
of the lltignenots, and the safegnaiding of the king, they 
M‘eretly piepared to defsise tliC imwfntliy Henry III., and 
shut him uj) in some monastery f<ir his hett» r reforma 
tion, putting upon the throne in his stead the powerful 
Ifeiiry, duke of Guise. This duke boie the mum* ot “the 
Seaired” (Le lialafre)^ fiom a word wM,uiid aero'^s th« 
faeu received in buttle. Iltiiry of Guise was s«'ii of the 
great Francis, duke of Guise, leputed to be desc( nd*'d fi<*iri 
the Emperor Chailes tlie Great (('harlemagnej. 'll.e idea 
of the I.eagne was proposed by Philip II. of Spam to thf 
Duke of Gui-'C about the time of the St. Battholomew, but 
it was tirst hn)iight to a hea«l in l.OTti, when at Peronne, 
on 15th Fehiuary, the famous oath vxas sigm d by tt.e 
piim jpal cdiiefs. Pait of thisoatli i.iii thus: — “ We enga-j** 
oiii selves, our foi tunes, and onr lives towards tliC sneetss 
of the .said Union (tlie League); and we swear to pmsne 
unto death every raie who oppo'^e*, it. A (hi‘*f shall he 
eleded, whom all the h-agners shall he hound 
to obey absolutely. Ill's chi' f sluill ilecido 
all di'>pnte.s, and no leagtn-r shall appeal to 
the c,rdiu.iiy ni.igi''tjat« s with<;itt h’.s sanc- 
tion” '11. ns (lid tlie I.eag'ie ti .msf.T ac tually 
loval power to the nim.mu d i.li!*f who vxas 
lieieafter to he ( lioseii. 'Ihe lh>pe and the 
King of Spain warmly secrjiided their jirojict'. 

The queen-mother Cath<rine was .is clever as she w.ls 
cruel. Instantly she lieaid of (his new assoei.ilit n she set 
about calling the Slates-genei.il, tlie m-arest .appioaeh to a 
Parliaimnt m Fiance, to eountena.l tlieir (h.-igii". 'll.e* 
States-genir.ll as'-emhl<d at lih i'*. an! Hemy 111. w is 
inspired by tl.e g.-iiiiis ef hi'> giiat mother to suumion tli • 
chiefs of the I.e.igue hef-ae 1 iui. to Wi lei me tht .r a d. an i 
to denuiiul the hcao^hip f.-i him'^* If \ l.'i7«i h '1 ne Duke of 
Guise l(»ok the til Id w.tli an aimv wh-i'^e ci nviiaiaii i w.is 
his brothi r, the Duk** of M iviui : th** k i.g aNo i.i -t ,i ii' 
mmy, both being M"tii:iilly aim’*'.; ,f il.r l.- ig:. a:-,! 
jig.iiu'-t the I!ngi:enit>. vl*»”^h Ih my. g;ii.i*\i !»\ h." 
niotlier, soon m.rde terms with tl.c Ha ueu.itx. ani in the 
edict of Piietieis (l.'»77') grintnl tl.<’M nn.e towns of 
lefuge, the CM ui.sc of thi. ,r lel.^ii n e\t ( pi .ii I'.r.is. *Ke.; 
till ri by w Ilhdr.iw log an\ e\i i.-^e for tl.t 1< iij;* r m.iinte'i riie( 
in the lield of tli(‘ aimv of M.ixen :e. But the d-'.ith of the 
king'.s hiolher, the Duke et Anj' u, in ITiS:;, inad.e tic 
Huguenot king of Navaire (lleiiii (Jiiitie'l m xt heir to tl e 
Fiem-h eiovMi, and this at cm e gne .in (\cu.se to the 
League to i e-form and resume its .n-l ivjiy. Pope Sixtus 
deel.ued lleiuv of Navaiie iiUMpaeit.vti d l>y lii.s re]igi*»n 
fiom the sucee.ssloii ; ll.e Li ,igne. led I'V llunyof Gm.so, 
stiired up tl.e people ahke 5iga,n‘'l tie liis^ lute Heniy of 
Fraiiee and the Inietle Heniv (f Nav.ine. Henry III. 
found hiiiiMif obliged .‘ig-iin to iviogt.’/e the Le igue ; and 
the “War of the tl.iee Ilemys” began in hiing the 

eighth civil v\ar hctwein G.rtholies and llugiieiiot.s in 
Fiance. Hemy of N.iv.me didiated the I.e.iguc in the 
deeisive battle of Uomtras hut his own foice.s left 

him after lire battle, as he w.is ihstitutc of lesomee.s and 
could not pay them or snppoit them. The destilntii ii 
of the King of Fiaiue was almost as great, for h.ivi’ig 
determined to break with the League, who now' engaged m 
a definite conspiracy to dethrone him with the notu’ans 
“Uotiiicil of Sixteen” (heads of the sixtciM quartus of 
Paii.s), he could not find immcy enough even to ]«av a 
couiicr tu take to the Duke of Guise his proclamation for- 
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avmy nf the T-oasrae to approach Pavls. It was 
siM»t hv post, aiul the duke deiiioil that he ever received it. 
^tiii.se entered raiis, l*Jlh May, loS8, and wna ^^eleomed by 
the jKMple with fi'antio y»v. Henry III. determined to 
a.NsasNioHte the thike, hut the cool courage of the hitter 
hoix' !)im xiftly throudi the audiences he demanded. Hut 
tl>e |>'ople weie alarmed, threw up luiriieades, and on(en*d 
into full ix'vidt 1^** Hay of Bai rieades"). The qncou-dowacer 
diseiiN^eii teims of suriviider of tlie royal power with Guise 
in the mhlst tliis turmoil, while the wivtelied kiii^ was 
Iirt.titiuir by th.» delay to tly to Chaitres. 

Guise had thus faite^l in the jnvat obj«*ct of the lo'aiiTie, 
that of sivurini:: the kini;'s person. He pnK*c<*<led, however, 
ti» cxeivise soieivijrii jH*wer. Heniy III., now thoroughly 
eowed, «»mv more amwd to the total destine! ion of heie- 
ties, to the diMidieiit.itiee of Hn.iy of Xavsire, to the 
Miuiiinatii'n of tliiise as with a!»s(dnte powi is 

and the jrovernoi>liip of all the eliief places in Fram*e for 
si ver.il lears. In fact. Guise wa>« “inaiie dii paliis” oxer 
.1 “ roi faineant." His >ivter t’ari ied at her pnile eohieii 
seisviMs n-adx to cl'p the hair of tl»c nexv Ghdperio." 

Hut tiie queen d"xx.i:^*r had not xet e\liaU'-ti*d herstrat- 
aei u-s. A_ain the Matx'S -general a^'^enddid at Hh is 
( 1. *»>'''>; an l while adojitine all the ax'oxx-»*d ilesipis of the [ 
Li ijut'. Ihnrv was adxised to protest a;:a‘mst the fmee 
a-,:a'usj him. * Ldse coiii}»* lUsl Iiiin to xvithdraxx tin* 
wi nls. HftMx’s true ohjixt was to eiitandc thiisc in lon'r 
]e-i\ ite ne filiations, duiin^ wiUli he mii^ht he ean*j:ht 
i.nixvan's ar.d a'*sa'*'iti.itid. '1 his (cournd ‘Joid l>ee»*m • 
i er. LV^S: a conrt! -r xx'as found base em u jh to stah him 
ill the hark .is In- stoinl in eoiineil hefoie the kinsr. Hemy 
kh ked tie* h.#.iy onei* <*r twiee, and I lemhhi.clx asked, “Is lie 
*1. is?" *• I L III \ s jx s tlie uM I hioiiK !• r. “ that if the 
i"iK>‘ had hiealhi'il onrx» inon* the kiiij: would liaxe swooned 
With ft.ir." I he (\iuiinal lie (mi'e xv is also assassinated, 
h”.t two « tl er hn tl.er.s, the Dukts of May« nue and Aumale, 
jhsi for sah ’y. 

Palis was m a mad freur.y at th.c loss of Us c^rcat leader. 
The *• M\tis u '* xxere foimally dcelaied in ]»ower, and tlie 
1 >nkv‘ of May» niii* iiaui' d eeucial of tlie H aom*. Ih nry III. 
ha^t* msi to yxateh up .a juMee with tl:e Hn«.;neimts, ami to 
i ill to his aid his cous'ii ami le ii Hmi’x <if Naxane. The 
1 .tier xxas also the Inoth'T-in-hixv of the Kiii^ of France, 
li ixiiii: iiMiiitil I is sl'ti r the Pimn sM M.uLran t. The Ixxo 
kinjs luajch'sl r»ii Pari'.; a misi*i able monk named (^li'ment 
I's iti'd Ih my III. in liis tent, and the Kiii;^ of 
Xaiam xxas ai kii /W li d^nl )jis .'.ijeee^sor by the dyin^j jirinec. 

Max, -tine and tli*' I.»'a'jU'*, on their side, pio<*iainicd 
< haii's. einiinal de Hourlsoi, tli*’ a'^ed uncle <if tlie kimr, 
.IS *'Chijl. s X. ’ Lliac.tln ill of Kiii.:land sent oO 00 H)l<liers 
to t!.*'' n* w* killer, Henry IV., atid xxiih il.rs,* h«* t«Mik and 
j Inu'if p'i tie outskirts of P.iris. .and thi-n thoiou{r|jIy siih- 
n.<-‘l N*irriiim]y. iMuri.ino to make ;» final attack on 
Pir.s. Ij.j was met rd fxrv. ne.ir I)n n\, hy tlie full strenjctli 
•f tlx- I/'a^i»j under M ixcune. and tliouLdi jru'atly iiifeiior 
.1 iM-Cf a plonous idctfiry The 

I iriiji.il the same xf-ar. rero^rmzino fully Henry’s 

of «uci-essif ri. In May. l.oim, Ihnry IV. beqan the 
.. . of Pan-, hut^liad to hr*ak it up more than oiiee; and 
lii..;iy ill July, l.oh.'L he d«*tcrmimMl to accept (’atholieisni, 
*a:'Ii ti.e hitler cynieisin knoxxn to exeiy < iie — “Paris is 
widi vif.rth a mass" (“Paris x.iut hien une inesse The 
•A u had for .-snrie tiuie U-eri contiiim-cl for the mere further- 
I'li-^rf piivate interests. When the ft^in of Marshal Hin»n, 
f if mda le. asktsi his father for a detachment that lie nii^ht 
t 'a* i’«. ) i ir^eforicof the I.*Meue w hich had imprudently 
#xp i'**j it- if to di'struetiun. his father n-jdii d, “ (a*f taiiily 
i.ot ! H y. II weje to do that kind of action the wars 
would ti<- ovi r. an-l wc mi;;ht both jjo bfU'k to Hiion 

to pi.nil rdihto,/’ ']i,p famiin.s “Satire Meiiippec” 
iipfH,an-.l Ml tl.ii ir f 1 .'d»o turiiifi" the Iz-at^uc h-uder.s 
into lidn iile for fia.ii petty jn ivMiaJ aims, and under tlio 


shafts of this bitter laughter the onco faruftus nssoeiation 
dissolved. Its power was over hy tlio end of 16Jh'I, but it 
wa.s not till l.'ilui that the Duke of Mayeiine made peace 
with Henry IV., upon his reeugnitiun as the lawful king 
by Pope Clement VIII. 

LKAGUE, a mea.snrc of length. The word hum in 
popular Latin, “ Low Latin ” n.s it is sometimes called, to 
distinguish it from literary Latin, rcpre.Hente(l tlic long 
“mile" of Gaul, equal to about one and a half thousand 
p.aees (ntHlin pa»»num^ or mile) of tlie Roman.s. Leuen 
is a Celtic word; the Breton is ho to this day, and in 
Vannes /cm. The word is Hem in French. The league 
was first used in England hy William the Conqueror, and 
was equal to 2 Old English miles — that is, to lery nearly 
.I miuitaii Eugli.-h mih‘s. It is noxx' a definite n.aiiti- 
cal mea^'iirc f«*r iiu»st nations, being the twentieth part of 
a degree at the equator — that is, 3 geographical miles, or 
nearly lij statute miles English, The old Fremdi loaguo 
of the post roads was not quite "2\ English statute inih*s. 

LEAM INGTON or LEAMZNGTON-SPA, a niiiiii- 
cipal horoiigli f»f England in the county <»f Warxxiek, 1>7 
tiiih's fioiii London, xxhixh has, from a village, in alM)Ut 
fifty xears hci-oine a large, wealthy, and fashionable 
xvatering place. It is built on both hanks of the Leam, 
hut ehietly oil the northei n, and occupies the bottom and 
slopes of a xvoo.led v.illey. The siiiToundiiig country is 
highly pietnresque, and furnishes an almo.it emtless variety 
of pleasing liilis and eviaiisions, dix'crsitlcd hy the fine 
n*'«idem‘es of the Warxvii k. la igh, Willomghby, and otlier 
•m-hle f.imiliei; the mins of Kenilwoitli (\istle, (iiii’s ClilK, 
(MlVhuieli Bnrx, Siiatfoi»l-on-Avon, Blaekloxv Hill, and 
other Spots equally iiiteiesling to the touti<t and the 
. nntiquaix. It is aKo a tine limiting country, and is much 
ies,.ited to hy lovers (»f the chase. The main stn*ets, 

] descents, squ.ires, terraci-s, and paiadcs of the town aixs 
‘ Inoad and straight, and (.‘omposeil of luimLoine mansions, 
iil!a.s, dw’elliiig-hou.ses, shoji.s. lioleN, and piililii! huildiiig.s. 
'li.e old well or spiiog was tirst noticed hy Camden in 
lodfi. Ill 17H»; a saline spring was diseovt‘red hy Ben- 
jamin Satehxvcll, the village shoemaker, tlie curative pro- 
I ]e*ities of wliicli were lauded by many einiiieut physieiaiis. 

: Laily in the pre-ent edit m y .several new springs wa re found, 
j and ill conneelion xvitli them estahlishments for drinking tlie 
I xxatirsor hathing(of xvliich IIm* Royal Pump-rooms, erected 
j at a cost of nie the piiiieipal; were formed in dif- 

j fereiit paits of (lie town. Tin' Piiiiip-rooins Inm; hot, cold, 
I xapoiir, '•lioxver, and 'rurkish baths, with every convenieuec 
I for di inking the wateis, hut tlufv are not used as mneh as 
j foimeily. 'Die “season’’ lasts fiom t^cloher to M.iy, hut 
I a gn*al many of the former vi-itois hax’t* lieeome resitleiits, 
au'l the population is not nearly so fluetiiating us it was 
hefoi-e tlie ti*wii had attained its yireseut reputation. 'J ho 
[..♦•.•imiiigtoii Spa w'as styled “Royal,” in l?<dH, with tlie 
sanction of her Maje.sty, who, a.s Prinecss Vh-foria, visited 
the town ill iH.'Jlt. "Hie main constitnent.s of the waters 
are, sulphate of soda. Ho grains; ehlorido of sudiiim, Hi) 
giains; ehloiidc of cahiiim, 2H graiii.s; and ehlorido «if 
inagne-iuin, 1 1 grain*!, to one pint. 'Die toxvn contains 
handsome municipal buildings, elected in !)'«'< I at a C4>st 
of XH0,f)t)0; asKftinhly rooms, built in LslH at a cost of 
X10 ,<)Ij 0; a puhlie. lihiary ami reading-iooms; a proprietaiy 
college, ill the Tudor Mxle, erected in IS 17; a paiisli 
ehun h, re.sto^eil in ISfiH, in the Early PiTyx'iidieular style; 
St. Mary’s Chureh, built in Clirist Clinreli, Trinity 

Church, St. .lohn’.s, St, Alhan’.s, St. Paul’s, and St. Mark’s, 
Milxerton; numerous places of woiship for Iiide]w-ndcnts, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Roman Catholics; the VVarneford 
llo*<pita1, enhirged in IHOH; the llorni* for IiieumhleH; the 
.lephsoii Gardens, named after Hr. .lephson, a great bene- 
factor of the town; several beautiful proinenmies, and a well 
laid out cemetery. Tin* Dmdoii and North-western uiui 
Great Western Railway.s liuxc btalions adjoining v^ch other. 
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Thp town wan i^icorporattMl in 1874, and is govorncd by six 1 
fiUlrniicn and councillors. Tlie population in \ 

1881 was 22/J7G. In conjunction with Warwick, 2 miles ! 
distant, and the adpjining district of Mihertou and , 
LiUinf;ton, D*aininf;ton has iLturned a inciiibcr to the | 
lIoUHO of Oominons since ISHo, Loaminjrton-Spa, so { 
called to distinguish it from the village of Leamington- . 
Hastings, was known in early times as Lainintonc, and j 
originally belonged to 0(*oftrey do Clinton, the founder of j 
Kenilw<a-tli Castle and Priory; but, being seized by the | 
crown ill 16G3, was then giv«*ii to the carls of Waiwiek, | 
and subsequently to lljoso of Aylesford, with whom the i 
manorial rights now rest. | 

XiBAN'DER {Uandro»\ See IIkro and Lk I 

UBAP YEAXt, the name given to e\ery fourth }«*ar of j 
the .Julian caleiular, in wbieh one additional day fa twenty- ■ 
ninth day of Fehrnary) is reckoned. This coireetioii con- 
stitutes the distinction of the .Julian ealcmlar ; the nec«*ssity 
for the (iregori.m correetiuii arises fioin the }ears being 
made a very little too long, one with aiiotluT, when they 
consist of days eacli, as is tiie ease wln*n .*i day is 

aibhd to each fouitli }«Jir. 'Ihe (iHgj.ilan coiivition is 
made by omitting three leap y(‘:ir^ in four contnries, .and it 
is settled that the common }cars, wliicli would otliiawi^c 
bo leap years, sliall be those whieh terminate cenhuie.s in 
which tlie iirst pair of tignn-s is imt (li\iMhIe by f«iur. 

1 bus the y{‘ars 1800 and llmO au* not leap vears, hut 
‘i0(J0 is leap year; 2100, 2200, 2.0J0 are m^t hap \ ears, 
but 2-4O0 if, leap >ear. 

LEASE. A lease or letting is sometimes called ai( 
Demise (rA wn'ss/o). Jle who lets land, whether it be for 
agricultuial pui poses, or merely a piece of land with a 
dwelling-house on it, is called ilje Lessor, and lie to whom 
laud is let is called the Lessee, A lease is not Jtr<»perly a 
eiinxeyaiiee, tlmugli it is sometimes ealh‘d so ; ili.sinenly 
.‘111 iiitciest ill bind for a ceitain time, and on eeitain tcnii*^. 
'I’lie fm t of a lease f(»i \eais being ealksl an Lst.ilc does 
not alhT the nature of the thing. I hc re.Mr\atiou (»f a 
rent is not essential in a base, but jiaMneiii of rent isiiow' 
the eliief <ondition on whieii lands aie h t. 

To constitute a lease, it is neeessai> ili.it the lands inu^t 
be let f«jr a less tiiiiellniii the peiioil for wlih h the less..i* 
has an interest in the lands. If a man ]».aits with all Ins 
interest in the lamls or teiieiiit nts, the e( n\e\anee L an 
assignim iit, ami not a le;i‘e. Tiic lelation that is cieat. d 
hy a lease helwceii the lessor and the lessee is iisiiailv ex- 
pressed hy the jilirase lamiloid and tenant. Tlie \ 

lias a revi-rsiim in the lands uhieli au* demised, that i-., 
after the expiration iif the Iimm* tlie land reieits to him. 
The. h •ssor, hy liilim of this revel si.jii. seigniory, or loid's 
title, lias tin* power *»f distraining »m the laml f<»r the leiil 
wliieb is agiti'd on, ami for the seiiiees wlmh may be due 
by the terms t»f tlie lease; and fealty is alwavs due to the 
h'ssor. (See ri..\i.TY.] The urdinaiy lease is that fora 
lenii of yeai-s, by wliieb lease a rent, geiieially jiaiable in 
inoiiev, at stated tiine>, is ie>er\cd to the lesM»i. These 
stated times are usually (]uart<'il\ peiiods. 

The iuteiest wlii« li a man aei|uiies in laud by a lease for 
years is a teriii «>f years, or an estate for }ears. 'I’lie woid 
lease is used in <*onimoii l.ingii.age also (o signify the estate 
or interest wbicli the leSMC aequiies by the lea^e; but 
piojsTly it Mgmties the cor.tiact by wliieb the lc>see 
acquires the iuteiest in the lands. 

A del'd is not necc.s'*ary to constitute the writing a lease, 
unless the tenement is tin inccTpoical hereditament or .i 
reversion or rcinaiiidcr. lint leases aio geneially made hy 
tleed, Is'caiise eovemiiits can be made only by deed, A 
lease may e<iutain any agreements that are lawful. The 
agreements or covenants in fanning -leases ought to be 
such that the lease may be most beneiieiai to the landloid 
and tlw) tenant, and liy eonseqniaiet* to the ]>ublie gener- 
ally ; but ibis is not always the case in England at piesent. 


The chief subjects of leascH arc dwelling-honspn imA 
buildings of all kinds, cultiiablc binds, and rnine.s. M.my 
persons who have not the complete ownership of bouses 
and lands are enabled to gr.iiit leases under particular 
jiowers; ami tliuie aic iiianv statutes under which parti- 
cular classes of persons aie enalih-d or restr.tiiied as to the 
granting of leases, .such as la.shops, deans and chapters, 
and others. 

lAcases in general require ••ilher an nd stamp. or 

the common deed-stainp, without wliicli the iii.struinent 
cannot he given in eiideiice. 

iJy the law of Se-otlainl a lease »jr tar-k is a contract of 
location, hy which the use of land, m- .my ollnr iirimoiahh* 
subject, is let to the lessee or tack'-in.m in coiissdciMtif'ii id 
a ileterininale yeaily rent or duty, to he {i.iid i>r ].i iforme.l 
to the les.sor or Inmlluril either in inoijcy, tie fiuils of lie: 
grouml, or .seriice.s. fEisk. “ li. «!. 2 m. j 

At an early period in Seotcli law, the leg.-J.itnre int'i- 
fereii to protect the rights of tenants, by (onxertmg wl,it 
had originally been a precarious and nneeit.n'n gi m:. li.ih].,* 
to be terminated at any time at the pha^nu* of the 
or hy the land.s p-iMsing into other li.tnds. into a n.il u^\ 1 
imlefe.i.sihle right in favour of the Je-see, pa^^ing to h s 
lieiis ill the e\ent of his death hi'fore ihe i^h or term of hi- 
t:n'k. d his was aeeomplislied by the .Vet I . llh c. lx, 
which, “ for the s.*fety and f.ivonr of the p.)or pi-nple that 
labours the griniinl,' proiided “th.it tiny ami ail othei'. 
that has taken or .shall t.ik«* kinds in time to eoire* fi.i*- 
louls, and has lei ms and \e,ils theier;f. Mij.po-f the loiils 
sell or assail/ie tlj.it l.md oi iaml", the t.ik'-r*' '•I. .ill ri-m.on 
with their tinks until tie* issue of tin ii Iciiii'*. wljos.. h.iml'* 
soeier the lands come into." To gi\c a !• .me the I en- ilt 
ot this Aet it is icijni.site — i O that the h.'ue 1».* in wiTimg; 
f2jth.it it '•it foith detinitely tin: n.imt* of the piities in 
It, and de>eiihe the suhjei-ts h t ; ( d ) .hat it sym Ify th** 
lent, either of money or gr.ain, yt.iy.ible by tlje teiianl'; i 1) 
tliat it li.iie a lieteiminate or teim of eiiduMin.t* ; and 
(.i) that it be fidlowed by yiii’»scx>i,ui on the yiait of the 

le.sxi.e. 

'1 l.i‘ int* nt'.-n •'[ ihi' .\(twist.» j.i.'e. * tin nit® 
jmri Ini'*! 1 " fin-u i-r utle r .s iiju! 4i ‘■.it i . -vuis ,»f tie ‘i liiid 
I-'hI'*, and forth it )i:npi>‘-e il.e i . •« m • n* . • 

N.iri ; hut ii'<t t le* L'l .inti r .lud ii^liji'v.il. i-e. pr-jv ‘-h .i 
it he in wiilmg. will he < th-i t i.ii .di ! tie* tiim i.f mi- 

ilur.iiiee m»r '•pi i Ta ally tixul, auii lu n tin'iigh no pm 
. shiiiild he .-tijiukiti li I..r. 

r*y 20 wSL 21 \ iet. c. 2d, it j*. ci m[M tent t.i m.ike n^e i.f 
a le.ise .is .s«rniil\ in }>.i\menl of hmiiiweil mn’iev. c r 
annuitie**, or ]iro\ i^i.iiis to wi\»"N .md iliildieu; tliat Act 
ytio\idiii>x that leaM-s fur tl;iii\-i m* l■;lr'■ .u.d npw iidsiniv 
he reooidi'd ill the n gi-tcr of s.i-.ne>. and th.it siu li n- 
corded lea>es may he a.ssigiMii in f.iMnir of cieililois, the 
legiilation of tl.e assignarinii being li. chireil iihvtnal to 
complete the creditor’s light umliT it. Powi-r i.s akso given 
to the ciedilor, in def.iult of ]i:iMne;it. tointei into pos.'^o- 
.Mon of the subjects, uplift the unis, .'•nhlet the land.-, or 
to sell the lea-c. 

l.eabes iii.iy either he in wiiti^g or vcihal. If con- 
stituted vcrhally. a loisc c.-mm I einime fur inure than .a 
.single }ear. Aiiv writing, hu\vi-\er iiif’ormal, if fidlowed 
hy posse-siun, and coiitaimiig in f/rir<ii{t) the requisites of 
the Act 1 1 IM, will he a.s itieetn il .i- .i foinvil wiittili h-a^e, 
not only against the giantor ami hi- heiis, hnt ahso ag.iiusl 
purchasers and other .-ingul.ir suiee— ur-. 

D'a-es ma} he lenewed fioni lime to lime, not only hv 
.sjieeial agreement, hut hy taJ^^t relocation; hut tacit re- 
IiKMlion is not Iiehl to he n. renew. il of tlu* lease for tl e 
original term, hut only for the current ye.ir. Lea-es t« r 
ininatc either hy the landloid remo\iiig the teiunt fur 
iioii-paMiicnt of rent, or hy tie' tenant’s n ninu i.it un uf 
I the lease, or hy the exynry of the term for which tl e 
1 ha\c been let. The rules appiicahle to these jiroeceaiiigs 
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are tcH> mimoroiis to be detailovl here. See Lam>i.oki> ani» 
Tknan r. 

LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. S(>o Common 

Mkasi* III'. 

LEATHER. Tlos suhstniiee, \%iruh is uni vfi sally 
enipluyoil tliioughout the eixilized world, mid the use of 
which leaches from he}oiid the dawn of history, is pi epared 
from the skins of animals cheiiiieally chanced by the pro- 
cess of tannine. The chance resnltinc finin tliis process 
is etlected by means of a substance rcsiilinc in several 
\eC*'*‘'ble lu.itti-rs. to which the name of tannin has been 
Ci'cn. When this tannin, which is soluble in water, i.s 
applied to the hides of animals from which the hair, epider- 
mis, and any lleshy or fatty paits adheiimr to them arc 
icmoved, and which hides then consist almost wholly of 
fjeUitiu. aKo s<>liil)]e in water, these two soluble substances 
so unite chemically a.s to form the wholly insoluble substance 
called leather. 

The inhabitants if the p-eat centres of ci\ilization, snch 
as Ei:ypt aiul C'l.ina. eaih ac.jniied tliearf of pn^paiim: the 
skin, laniiin;; must ha\e been practised by the Kgsptiaiis 



‘JTi'O yr.if'' rir'i, as js er.dfnmi by th» j b-ecs of cinlKisv#.,! 

r tak« n fiuiii a iniiinirijk , unJ now exhibited 

1 . tl.« lh:ri-ii MuM irn. 'J i e s on tl.e stiap icpresiiit 

ti.e t rst or f-ci f.jid Kin^' <Ji‘'o'xou adoiin;: ll.e p*d I'ln-m. 

'll e skill'* of .ill tl.*' Maii'inaiia (lu.m not exeluded) may 
bo made into Jt.iti.ir, but i:i pr.utlee it is only from :i 
fr'.v i,f the i.iijt r aiiiiuals that tl.e .snpj.lb'* used in eom- 
1 . •ICO aie • bt.i.ufij, an 1 id .ail heic^ and skins used by tlie 
t jj.r.'T ti.i. II. •■'I iinpoi :;iiit ai.d v.iluabie .'in; iho.'^e of oxen, 
'i I • '< aie in imn/cn.se nuinbii.s fn iii tlie .animals 

1 ..led iii Gri.-at Jhit.u'n tr iiuj.oitMi for bod;, but hup? a.s 
•in- tl.e numl^i'is tl.ii'* obtaiiiul, th*-y are totally iiihuHif ieiit 
1' : t..e 11 ijuiit lui 'its of the trade, and they would hec<#me 
i f i v.ilije were it not for the i.irp; supplie.s im- 
fi« III fituer coiintiii'i. Lar;:jt; C|U:iiititic'.s of hide.s 
: i>: Mou^dit ii.to (Ireat Ihitain fiorn Jtu.sM’a and North 
(hniaiiv, hut It is fioiii South Arrieiica that the laifjest 
n:i i/.i.t is pioiiited. .South Amciican liide.s have been 
i 1 I< it*d ii.to Lurope for over .'lOO year.s, and at tlie pie- 
fciutd.iv tie v.ii-t l.eids which loaiii in a seini-wihl state 
Mcr the j of .South Aiiiciica uie valued chiefly for 
t.heir I.jtle- .i::d 1 ' i r:s, tlieir flefcli bein" rc^;arded as of liflle 
%alue. Oiler ro.iife.s of supply arc found in Austialin, 
tiitf Last Iiuhe.'i, Uiid Nojth Afiiai. Of the ox hides which 


arc converted into le.ather those supplied’ by bulbs are 
1 bicker, sirun^cr, and coarser in the pain than tho.se of 
cows, while the hides of bullocks arc iiiiennediatc between 
tliose of the bull and cow. The skins of calves, thunj^h 
thinner than those of cows, are thicker than most other 
kinds of skins whieli are converted into leather. Inter- 
mediate between the heavy ox bides ;uid calf skins are East 
Indian kips, the hides of youn^ cattle of a medium weij^ht, 
which are impoitcd in such hu'p^ quantities as to form a 
distinct hiaiich of the trade. The leather produced from 
ox hides is emploved for the soles of boots and shoes, fur 
most parts of hurnc.ss and saddlery; for leather trunks, 
bmkets, hose for tire -eiipncs, and pump-valves; for the 
thick belts used in military accoutrements, and for machinery 
Indtinp Next in value to the hides of oxen me those of 
sheep, which me imported in lnrp» quantities (in the woon 
from Australia and the Cape, and (tanned) from the East, 
Indies. (Joat skins, formerly the only material u.seii in 
m.ikiu" morocco leather, are also obt.iined in larpe num- 
her.s, ill a tanned condition, from the East Indies; and they 
aie aKo impoitcd from the Cape, North Africa, South 
Ameiiea, Asia Minor, ami other places. Sheep skiii'«, when 
simply t.anned, are used for bookbiudinp furniture, leather- 
in;: hellow.s. and v.irioiis other pnrpo.ses for which a cheap 
leather is required. All the whtt-leather^ as it is ealled, 
which i.s used for whip-thoni:s, ba^s, a]>rons, &c., is of 
sheep skin, us are also the cheaper kinds of wn*k-leathi i\ 
of which glove.s, iiiuler-w.iisteoats, and other articles of cll^*.^s 
are made. Mock or imitation niori«cco, and most of tiie 
•other coloureil and died leathers used for women’s nml 
chihlnn's shoes, carnage liniuirs, and the coverin;:s of 
studs, eh.iirs, .s^da*', wiitiii;:-t.ihles, v'vc., are also made of 
sleep skin. Lainh skins aie mostly dressed white or 
colouiod ft»r ;;b»\es, and those of piat.s and kids supply 
the he'.t qualities of liijht leatlier, the former heiii;: the 
niatciial of the best inoioeco. wtiJ'* kid leather atfords the 
finest inateiial for gloves and ladies* shoes. Leather from 
pcit skins, otnameiited, mid s«'metiim'.s ;:ilt, w.is forineily 
iiM'd as a Ijamrin:: or covciiu;: for wall.s. Horse liides, 
which, coiisiiii riii;: iheir si/e. aie tliiu, are used chiefly fi»r 
h.lIlle^s-makiIll: ; and ho;: or pi;: skiii'*. which allord a thin 
hilt dense material, aic n.sed cliielly as a eoveiin:: for .s.uldles. 
1 Jeer and untcl«»pe skins aie pMiei.ilIy dies.sed hv the oil 
]»n'cess, and form a peat jiortion of the chamois le.ilhi r 
u**» d f<«r riiiiii.ir-hrceclu s. i<,e. skins, whicli me tliiik 

ami t(Mi;:h, and foiiii excellent b'uther, .are tanned or t.ivved 
for ;:loves and for tiiiii .shi cH and hoots, .‘seal skins, whieli 
fi»rm an iinport int item in the whalin;: industry, me of .a 
li^ht hut clo.se text uie, ami when t.iiiiicd viidd a very s! ion/, 
pli.iut !• ati.er, used ill si.iaMnakin;: and in the prep.iration 
of cii Uriel ami japanned leather. Ainoii;: the in.atenuls 
used locally or •^iily toaliiiiiteil extent .are wall ns and hiji- 
popotamus hides, wliiidi, heiuK of immense thickness, me 
extn iiiely useful for many j>urpf»ses, amon;: which pcihaps 
the iiiovt inij>oitnnt me tlie makiii;: <*f lu-lts for diiviin: 
inai hiiicjy, ami hntliu/-w herds n.sed in the iiiainifacfure of 
cutlery aiiii for /iviin: a poli.sh to metal and horn pmil.s. 
Kuiipiioo hkiiKs are tanned and tawed in An.stialia. and 
they vifld lent hr*!’ of an exeelleiit i|Hality, lini* in texture, 
stioii/ mid ehi.stie, which is in peat request for pmlbani'n's 
dress hoots. Alli/ator leallu-r has for seveial jeais her n 
iisi'd in tlie L’nitt'<i States, and the iii.atr'ii.il is now .soii/ht 
after in Euuqie, the supply beinp as ini^lit he expr-eterl, 
soniewliat limited. It liu.s a loii/ij, .seuly surface, and is 
only used for bap and fancy ;:oo(i.s. 

'J'he subjoined fipiio shows flic divisions of a liide. In 
larp* hidi'H these divisions are often tanned .'ipart. a is the 
butt, which contains tho stoutest and Is^.^t part of tbo hide, 
suitable in the liides of oxni for sole or belt purfHises. 'J he 
pieces by the side, », «, are tiTined Isdlies or offal; being 
thinner in huhstaiicc, they do not require no lengthened a 
tuuiiiiig process. 'I he head is reserved for the glue 
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merchant ; the bJtouldcr, f;, is sometimes cut of considerable 
ileptli, the inner portion being termed a range. No definite 
dii-ections can be given as to the selection of hides ; expe- 
rience and common sense are the best guides. A loose 
flabby hide will naturally give a leather of a similar char- 
acter; no after process can remedy a bad pelt. Many hides 



h.iveawpnk ].laec in the baek, about 2 feet from tliehorn^; 
ami .some are oeca^.Minally met with thin in the butt, and 
rnm*spoiuliiigly thick in the otlal. 

The proeesscs athipted in the preparation of leather are 
of A somewhat clabomte character and embrace a ^;rtat 
x.iriety of nu thods, the most important being those ot un- 
hairingf tanning, and cuita ing. 

Hides as recei\ ed at the tannery are either soft and iiu)i>t, 
as when procured from local abattoiis; or salted (wet ordrv), 
as they come from abroad. The first operations .in* directed 
linvards the cleaning them from dirt, blood, ainl salt, so as 
to bring them into a soft flaccid condition. They are then, 
in the English proccs.-^, steeped for three or four weeks in 
pits filled %\ith a strong watery ley of lime, nitli lime in 
excess. The action of the lime loosens the hairs, and at 
the same time it comhines with the fatty matter of the 
skin, forming an insoluble lime-soap, which is subsequently 
removed. Another process used in England for skins, and 
on the Continent for both skins and hides, is to lay them 

•aps in a warm place and leave them until an amniuniacal 
odo. shows that a slight putrefactive decomposition has 
comiiieiiccd, which causes the hair to become so loose that 
it is easily removed. In America this sweating is performed 
cold, the hides being hung up wet 18 a damp underground 
cellar for ten days or a fortnight. In the case of limed 
stock the hides, after being drawn from the pits, an* 
stretched over an uiihairing beam and freed from the hair 

VOL. VIII. 


by means of a blunt two-handled dressing-knife. Another 
knife cuts aw'ay from the oilier side of the hides any flesh 
or fat the butcher may have left. 'Hiey are aftenvards 
macerated in water an<l .shaved down so as to be brought 
as far a.s possible into a state of imifonn tliickncss. If 
wanted for upper-le.ither, tliey are then .■submitted to a 
process, called hating^ to reduc<* the thickening caused bv 
the liine, which is carried out hy working the skins in a 
decoction of pigeon’s or dog's dung in Avarin water. 
Gluco.se is now much used in pn-fennre to tins obj**( tion- 
able “ pure,” as it is called. Another operation, calle.l rai^- 
ing^ designed to open the pores of tlie material and so enable 
it more quickly to imbibe the tanning solution, is effected 
by iimiicr.‘'ing the bide in a bath of water aeidnlatc-tl with 
about one-thousandth part of sulphuric acid. The hides 
arc now ready for trimming and cutting intM the shape in 
which they are intended ultirn.ilely to be suit to muiket. 
and for the proci’ss of actual tanning. 

This consists essentially in impiegnating the fibn-i of 
hides Avith tannin, Avliich acts as an astringent and pre- 
.servative; hut many different inetliods are .adopted by 
t.iniiers for this purpose. The old process, foiim ilv uni- 
vers;il in England and still jiracti.'cd on tl;e Continent, 
consisted in laying .at the bottom of the tan-pit a bed of 
oak-bark. Upon this were laid the hides, tin. 11 more bark 
and inoie hides in la^irs, until the pit Avas full, avIicii water 
AA’as let in, and the hidis Averc left to be acted 'ipon by the 
balk for some months. The jiit was then empthd and the 
Iiide.s returned with a supply of fresh haik. the proee«,s 
being repiated until the taiinij'g was eciinph te. As it n - 
quired at the least one \eLir, and sometimes a much lunger 
time, to cc^mplete the proccs*', it is now rarely carried out. 
The more common method is to exjio^c the’liMes to the 
action of a liquor, which is impiegnatetl Aviili tlie colunring 
matter ii.sed in the t.Anning piocess, for about a avccK, tin u 
to subject them to the atti(>n of tanning infu-iuns in large 
pits, moving them frequently from one pit to mmther, while 
constantly inere.iMng the stVength of the tan-llipior ; .'ind 
finally tlie hides .ire (.irricd lAcr into the l.i\tis or lay- 
aAAMAs, where they are sprtad «'Ut and ‘-nbjected t<i the n t'n n 
of the strongest tan -liquor, a la\fr if jn wdeinl h.ik t.. .ng 
aUo plare.1 hetAveeii the .-epaiatc skin-. When ti.o Lid.s 
have acquired a rich blown oulour they aie lunsidu-. d 
•Mifficienily taniieil. ami nre* tl.tn dr.. and, .‘t >mcd. a: i 
renioAcd to the (!i\ii,g loft, AAhcre. after being li^i.liv 
lublKd .iver wilii ti.eA aiv Imiig to di\. 'Jl.cic l.,tAe 
1 ei n many di Aici s inti(*dnied into tanning to sljimtLii the 
lime uccnpieJ in tlie pioeess. siiii'' of whieli di^pliv gie.it 
ingenuity; but in se.uvi ly .my i-.i^e h.T\e tliey priwui sue- 
le.ssful in ]iiMctical A\i.iking,’.M> far ax the ’pi' duel km of 
leather is concerned. One of the latest ainl movt 
promixiiig is th.it of cliiome tanning, intioduetd by Dr. 
Heinzerling, a (ii'imaii i-luini.xt. I>y this piuejsx light 
^kiii.s — such as sheep and ealt skins — are tanned in less 
than a AAcek, i'.\ and hnlkdo hiiics iu .1 fortii j,lir. .uul wal- 
rus hides over 2 iiielu-s thiek in two AACek.x. The Icailier 
differs somewhat in ajipearaiiec froin that in ordinary n.se, 
but is .said to*be woinii-rfully stiong ami A\ateiproof. In 
the ordinary tanning the materials usually employed are, 
oak baik, ininnsa l*.aiU, h« mlui'k haik. (Juebiaeho AA'uod, 
A'alonia, Avhkh consists of tlie acorn uijisof a species of 
0.1k; mArol>alan.s, the dried immilnre fruit of a species of 
Terminalia; Divi-mvi. .sumadi le.ives, enteli, and gambir. 

Tawing consists in preparing tlu* skins by means of 
aiitiseplio mateiials, Avhich preseiTc them fnim decay; hut 
by tins operation no chemical eliange is etlectod in the geki- 
tiii of the skin. It is principally used for tliin and light 
skins — of sheep, l.amhs, kids, and goat.s. The product.^ 
obtained are of a pure Avhite colour, hence the technical 
name of Avhite leather for goods of tliis cla.s.s. The pre- 
liminary processes of unliairing, washing, and dressing the 
skins intended for tawing are vcta' similar to those already 
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described in tanning; but, instead of the latter process, 
they aie treated with a paste composed of alum, salt, flour, 
yolk of eggs, and' water, with which they are thoroughly 
impregnated. They are afterwards dried, shaved doi\n, 
dri'ssed with white of egg or gum, and dyed. 

Shanw^ing is carried out by treating the skins with oil 
alone, and it is probably the most ancient form i>f leather 
manufacture. Most of the chamois leather is made from 
the inner or flesh side of split sheep skins, which, after the 
lime treatment, are soaked in a mixture of bran and water, 
rinsed in an acid liquor, and then rubbed over with a fish oil, 
wliicb is well beaten into their suh.staiieo. They are after- 
w.irJs fulled to render them supple, and they are then 
hung up to dry. The operations of oiling and dr\ing are 
repeated from six to twelve limes, aceording to the thick- 
ness of the skins treated, which are finally washed in a 
solution of potash to remove the iincombined oil, .and the 
leather is then ready for u'^e. 

Cw'rgintj is tlie general name given to the various 
operations of tlre.sslng leatlur after the tanning is eom- 
pleted, by which the requisite smoothness, lustre, colour, 




Trimming Knife. 

aiid suppleness are imparted, lia* processes of the currier 
.tre \arioU', Tlie i-i st\kd dipping the leather. It 
consists in iiioiMenin:: it with water, and beating it upon .a 
trellis-wurk of wo<j«lcn spars with a malkt or mace. After 
this beating, by which the stiffness of tlie hide or skin is 
destroyed, it is laid out an ineliiicd board, and scraped, 
I. leaned, and pared or sliaved down on the flesh side, by the 
careful application of \arious two-handled knives; and then 
thrown again into wat«*r, and well .‘icoured by nibbing the 
grain or hair side with pumice-stone, or with a piece of 
•‘laty grit, by which means the hhmm^ a whitish matter 
whiili is fonned upon the suif.ici- in tanning, is removed. 
The leather is th»*ii rubbed with the pommd^ a rectangular 
piece of hard wood about 12 inches haig and .0 broad, 
grooved on the und^r surface, and fastened to the hand. 
The (urrier uses seveial of these instruments, with grooves 
of various degrees of fineness, and also, for some jmrposeH, 
fs^rr.rncls of rork which are not grooved at all. The object 
of this rubbing is to give grain and pliancy to the leather. 
The leather is then wrajs-d with tools applied nearly per- 
pi ndictihir to its surface, and worked forcibly with both 
harid><. to r<duce such parts as may yet be left tcx> thick to 
a uniform substani^. After this, it is dressed with the 
TffUtid knlft^ a singular instniineut which p.«ires off the 
coarser fleshy parts of the skin. In addition to these 
operations, the currier u&es occasionally polishers of smooth 


w'ood or glass for nibbing the surface of Iho leather ; and 
when the leather is intended for the use of the shoemaker, 
he applies to it some kind of greasy coinpusitioii cnllcil 
duhbiii or stufling. 

Japanned leather of different kinds is used in coach- 
making, harness-making, .and for various other purposes, 
ralciit leather is covered with a coat of elastic japan, 
which gives a surface like polished glass, impenncablc to 
water; and hides prepared in a more perfectly clastic mode 
of japanning, which will permit folding without cracking 
the Mil fact*, are called eiiaiiiclled leather. Such leather 
has the japan annealed, something in the same mode ns 
glass; the hides are laid between blankets, and subjected 
to the heat of an oven at a temperature of 150° Fain*, 
during several hours. 

In milking Russia leather, the skins arc freed from tho 
hair or fleece by steeping them in an ash-Tye, then rinsed, 
fulled, fermented, and cleaned. They arc then soaked ffu* 
forty-eight hours in a bath composed of water mixed with 
a pjvste of ryc-flour. The skins, when taken out of tho. 
bath, are left in tubs for fifteen days, then washed, ami 
immersed in a boiler containing a hot decoction of w’illow 
bark, in w’hich they are hamlled and pressed for half ;in 
hour. This mani)>ulation is repeated twice a day for a 
we«*k, after whieh the tanning infusion is renewed, and tho 
process is repeated on the same skins for another w'oek. 
After tanning, scouring, and setting out, the hides are 
treated on the Ih'^h side with an cmpyreumatic oil obtained 
by the dry distillation of birch-tree h.ark and bnds, to 
whii-h the pcenliar smell of the leather is due. 

^ Sliagreen, a peculiar kind of leather, or rather of prepared 
skin, formerly much used for the covers of watch-eases, 
mathematical-instrument eases, t^c., is produced by snak- 
ing, scraping, rubbing, softening, salting, and dyeing, 'flic 
unevenness of surface is produced in a singular way. The 
grain side of the skin is strewed with the hard round .seeds 
of the goose-foot or alabuta. A felt being laid over these, 
they are trodden deeply into the soft-yielding skin; and 
wlieii dried the seeds may be shaken out without violence, 
leaving the skin in a liard horny state, covered with deep 
indentations. 

I.i*.illier cloth, more generally known in F.nglaml as 
American leather, is made of unbleached calico, coated 
with a mixture of boiled linseed oil and turpentine, and 
coloured. It wms first invented by Messrs. Crockett, of 
Xi'vvark, U.S., but is now* made in very largo quantities in 
Ihigland. Its uses are very numerous, as its low price 
enablfs it to beeinphMcd for purposes for which leather 
would be too exjiensive. 

Ijeathvr Trade , — The leather manufacture is one of 
great importance in this kingdom, giving employment in 
all its branches to more than 400,000 persons, including 
tanners, curriers, shoemakers, glove-makers, harness-makers, 
siiddlers, It has been computed that themanufaetured 
artide.M nic worth from three to four times as much as the 
leather itself, and that the total annu.*il value must be at 
least X‘:i0, 000,000. 

Old blither, particularly of old boots and shoes, is now 
extensively utilized, by being cut up into small pieces and 
then put for a couple of days into chloride of sulphur, tho 
effect of w'hich is to make tho leath#*r very hard and brittle. 
When this is fully effected, the material is witlidraw'ii from 
the .action of tho chloride, w'ashed w'ith winter, dried, and 
ground to powder. It is then mixed with some substance 
that will cause it to adhere together, such as shellac or 
other resinous material, or even good glue, or a thick 
solution of strong gum. It is afterwards pressed into 
moulds to form combs, buttons, and a variety of other 
useful objects. Another use of old leather is that of 
making prussiate of potash (ferrocyanide of potassium). 
It is heated w'ith pcarlash and old iron hoops in a large 
pot. The nitrogen and carbon form cyanogen, and then 
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unite with the irtm niwl potassinm. The soluble portions 
aro dissolved out, and tho resulting salt added to one of 
iron produces the well-known Prussian blue, either for 
dyeing purposes or as a pigment. 

LKAV'BXa a small quantity of sour dough, which was 
formerly largely employed to bring about the fermentation 
of a largo mass of fresh <lough. The leaven was mixed 
with tho dough, and the mixture allowed to stand in a 
warm place. Fermentatif>n was gradually set up, gases 
being evolved which rcMidcred the paste light, as in the 
ordinary process of breadmaking. I.caveii is now to a 
great extent superseded by barm or yeast. See Ykast. 

LEAVENWORTH,' a town of Kansas in the United 
States, the capital of a county of the same name, situated 
on the Missouri River 25 miles above Kansas City, and 
300 miles distant from »St. Louis by rail. Founded in 
1854, it is now the largest city in the state, and has a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, and numerous churches, hanks, 
and government and charitable institutions, and an exten- 
sive trade. It has also maimfactoiiesfor railway material, 
furniture, and shoes, and several iron foundries. It is sup- 
plied witli abundance of bituminous coal from two mines 
situated in the \icinitv. 'Ihe populathm in 1880 was 

LEBANON. A little to the north of Tripoli begin two 
nunintaiii ranges, which, running parallel to each other, ex- 
tend southward for a distance of about 80 miles to the north- 
ern hdunrlary of Palestine. AncieiHly tlie name of Lebanon 
was indiscriminately applied to botli of these, but they are 
now styled I.ebanon and Anti-Lebanon, or Anti-Uibanns, 
the former being the range running nearest to the sea, 
while Anti-Lebanon lies so f.ir inlaml as to overhang 
Daiiinscns. The Lebanon may lie regarded as bonn<led on 
tlic N. by the valley of the Nahr-el-Kebir, beyond which to 
the N. rises the Nusairigeb group of mountains; while the 
Anti-Lehnnon, trending olV N.E. in about the same parfillel 
E. of the Ijiike of Homs, traversed by the Oront<‘s, sinks in 
altitude, and is lost in tho Syrian desert, whose average 
height is about 2000 feet. Hetween these ranges lies the 
ferLIe valley of C<clc-Syria (IKdIow Syria), v.arying fnnn 
4 to 10 miles in breadth. This was anciently the “ Ijind of 
Hamath," and is now e,all<*d by the natives El Reka.a, or 
“ The Valley.” Its boutherii extremity is crossed by a hill 
range, 2600 to 3000 feet in heiglit, which unites the two 
Lebanons, and over which is a mountain pass, ** the enter- 
ing in of Hamath.” I.ebanon attains its greatest elevation, 
10,533 feet, near its north-east extremity, while Anti- 
Lebanon h’rininates at its south-western in the gigantic 
mass of Hennon, or Jebel-es-Slicikh (“ the chief of monn- 
lains”), w'hich rises to the height of 3383 feet. Tlie high- 
est peaks of both are covered w'ith snow till tlie end of M.ay 
or early in June ; but it is only in the deep, shaded ravines 
that it is to be found throughout the year. The summits 
and both sides of Lebanon, ffir a short distance dowui, are 
quite barren, ns arc many parts of tlie eastern side, looking 
towards the desert; but the western side, and some of the 
lower parts of the eastern, are covered with firs, oaks, 
mulberry trees, ^c,, and in F<nne more favoured spots the 
vine and fig-tree may he seen, uliile most of tlie valleys 
ailord gi»od pasturage. In a ^ alley towards the north-east 
of the range there still grow a few of the old cedars for 
which Lebanon was once so famous. Anti-Lebanon is 
more hnrn n tlian its neighbour, except the valleys, which 
afford tolerable pasturage, while the mountain sides grow 
little else than slimted wliitc-thorns and shnibby and 
Kcattcred brambles; but tho larch, the willow, and the 
mountain-ash grow abundantly on the banks of the Ahsnn, 
Pharpar, and other streams that wind through its deep and 
narrow valleys, in some of which are luxuriant orchards of 
tliR apricot, almond, and pear. 

The celebrated cedar grove is situated close to the sum- 
mit of the range and village of Bslierrch, on an eminence 


between two water-courses of the western drainage, 6300 
feet ab^jvc the sea-level, on the route from Tripoli to Boal- 
Ijcc, 18 miles south-fast of the one and north-west of the 
other. Tho crest of the pass liere, called Jcbel-el-Arz, is 
7703 feet above the sea-level, or 1403 feet higher than the 
hill of the cedars. The view from tlio summit- level em- 
braces tho Anti-Lebanon, with its eulminating peak the 
Great Hermon, the valley of theHck.'ui between the ranges, 
the deep depression of the Jordaji, the town and harliour 
of Tripoli, and a wide expanse of tlie ‘‘ (heat Sea ” west- 
wards. The immediate foreground is crowded with moun- 
tains: Dahr-el-Khodib, immediately to the east of the 
grove, 10,050 feet high; El-Miskiyeh ari<l Maklimal, 
north-east, 10,037 and 10.007 feet respectively ; and 4 im- 
arnm, to tlie north, 10,533 feet, the highest '•ummit of the 
entire Lebanon. Tlie cedars form a grove of about 35u 
trees, the tallest being 78 feet high, the oldest on the south- 
east side, but only five or six very aged. Other groups 
occur in various parts of the Lebanon, at heiglits from 52U0 
to 6200 feet of elevation. The Cilician 'raiirns, to the 
north of Tarsus, contains magnificent forests of these trees. 
Here, as in Ix.‘banon, there are two varieties tlif tree, 
one witli dark green stem and bright green leaves; the 
other silvery, the leaves liaving a bluish bloom. Roth of 
these, and the splendid cedar of the Atlas (^Ccflrun A tlantica)^ 
are but climatic varietici' of the liimal.iyaii cedar (tlse de- 
cadaru or wood of the gods), the L’edrns deodara of botan- 
ists; but ill the moist climate of the outer Himalayas it 
attains a much larger growth, reaching the heiglit of 25ti 
feet, with a girth at the base of 39 feet, or twice tlie fize 
of the cedar of Lebanon. See article Ck.i»at{. 

The western side of Lebanon i-swry thickly studded with 
the villages of the Maroiiitcs and Druses, wlio^.e chief 
occupations are tending the silkw'orm, cnlti\atiTig the 
vine, and feeding sheep. Numbers of the men are emplo\ cd 
in conveying nierchaiidise on the backs of mules from 
Heyrout to Damascus. The ea^tern side, and aKo Anli- 
Lehanon. are far more thinly inhabiteil than this i«. and in 
climbing the eastern side only stray villages and houses are 
met with; but <incc a >iew cd the western side is gained, 
the scene is greatly changed, for herellio e\e rots on deep 
fertile valleys and pine-clad Iseiglits beautifully stuild*d 
with villages and scatt< rod houses. There :nc tr.'iees i f a 
Rom.an w’.'iy on the eastern ''iiie of Lebanon, and on the dnccl 
route from Beyrout ti» Damaseu^. Bi-tween t hese eities. a ilis- 
tance of 70 miles, there ih an exeellent road, begun In the 
French in 1860, on which thereis a lapid and j)nnctiMl **dili- 
gence” service. The highest point of llii> road, called the 
Lebanon P.ass, is 5060 feet above the sea, and the service is 
thus liable to interruption dining the winter snow-falls. 

Both mountain ranges consist mainly of limestone, of 
neocomiun or low'er cretaceous age; on the west slopes of 
both a sandstone underlies the limestone, and appears in 
other parts of Syria reposing on gr.anitc and gnei'^s ; tho 
liineslone is overlain in many parts of both chains by 
iiummulitic fossiliferons beds of eoi’cnce tertiary .age. 

The majority of the population isCliiistian. and the rest 
Mohammedan. The I'hristians are of ^alious sects, as 
Roman Catholie .and Greek, the Maronites, .and others. 
The Drn^es are a Mohainincdaii sect, who took lhc*ir rise in 
tho beginning of the eleventh century. Nowhere are the 
.ancient enstoma more stiictly preserved than among the 
inhabitants of this mountain region. The active interfer- 
ence of the French after the mas.sacres of 1860 smired 
important privileges for the Maroniteand other Christians; 
they are governed by a p.ashaof their own faith, and are in 
great measure indep<*ndcnt of Turki.sh rule. 

LEC'CE* a city of South Italy, and the c^apital of a 
province, is situated 210 miles east from Naples, and nine 
from the coast of the. Adriatic. It comprises the usual 
appendages of a provincial capital — a seminary, tribunal, 
and theatre; and adds to these a Targe manufactory of 
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tobacco, the produce of which, as snuff, is hi.£:hly esteemed 
throuj:hout Italy. The former principal pUe of entrance to 
lx?coe is very mapiiticcnt, thouiih in a straii.ijje overloaded 
style of architecture. The facility with which the stone of 
the country is wrought has proved of threat advantafije to 
tho architectural embellishments of Lecce, but it has also 
afforded a fatal facility for pi-opajjatin" the extravagant 
taste exemplitied in every building of eoiisetpience. Among 
those editices the churches are pre-eminent ; tl ey exhibit all 
the grotOMine barbarity of the Gothic, ^>ithoiit any of its 
spiry lightness. In the principal square is an antique 
column brought from Brindisi; it Mippmts the statue of 
St. Orouzio, the protecting saint. Considerable trade is 
carried on lierc in the agricultnml products of the country, 
the principal of which are oil, tobacco, wool, cotton, andgtiiu. 
Sybari**, or Ltipi:e, on the ."ite of Lecce, \ory ancient. 
Augustus remained in it for some ila^s after his return to 
Italy on hearing of tin' death of Ca'sar. In the miildl* 
ages it was eailcvl J.vciir}}, It was made the tief of an 
earl soon after the e'«tablishment of ri;e Normans ; and Tati- 
creJ. enc of its earls, Micceeded to tlie crown of Naples in 
11M<. The p<'pnlation in was 

LUCHl^E Uch^t') is an antelope inhabiting 

Senth Africa. It is closely allied to tho water-hoc both in 
.!:iiaet*r and habits. The horns, which are only pre-ent 
•a the male, ai«‘ elongated, mat ked with trau^vcl^e rings. 
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and curve forwanhs at the tip. In col-mr the lechce Is 
jsght brown above, darker on t lie liinb>, :md white hehiw; 
tl.c tail is tufted and black at the tip. It i*) a water-loving 
antelope, frequenting marshy jilaces. ami met with in 
large herds. The illmstration shows aNo the poku, a MiialJer 
antelope, verv rlo^.-l^ re.seinbling tljc lechee. 

L£CID'£A i-s a genu*, of LK iiK-Nn wljieli are common 
and Wf.-li known as stains on w’alJs and incrustations on 
^tmesand trees. The “fruit” is borne on discs which 
1 ive an edge, distinct when young, and of the same colour 
a'» the di-/: itu lf. The common goldf‘ii-coloure«l incrus- 
tation on rocks. &c., belongs to tliLs genus, and Ls called 
inuTorum, 

LECITHIN. one of the comple.x nitrogenous fata of 
tiie high«T aiiiinals. It is easiest obtainM from the yolk 
of egg, where it occurs in Mjnjnnction with vitcdlin. Its 
fonnula is It is widely spread in the human 

body, occurring in blwxl, bile, serous fluids, &c., in small 
quantities, and very largely in the braiu, nerves, white 


corpuscles. &e. It is ctdourichs, and slfghtly crystalline 
when pure, very readily doeoiiiposcs, and if heated with 
baryta W'ater separates into luarin, glyccrin-phospliorio 
acid, and baiium-stciu'ate. Piofessor Michael Kostin' 
(“ Physiology 187‘J) thus reprcMints the combination : — 
Lecithin C^’ 44 Hj)oNPOj> + equals stearic lu-id, 

-{- glvccrln-phosphoric acid, CaHyPOij-l-ncunu, 

The glycerin -phosphoric acid (C^lIyPO,;'). which thus 
occurs as a decomposition product of lecithin, may he 
synthetically produced by heating glycerin and glacial 
phosphoiie arid, when one molecule of each unites and 
one molecule of w'ater is eliminated. 

LEGONOR'IC or ORSEL'LZC ACID is an acid 
eoiitaiiiod in various lichens of the genera Leeoiiora, espe- 
cially tho Ixorrclla tlnctoria. It crystallizes in colourless 
ueodles, is slightly soluhlo in water, suluhlu in alcohol and 
ether. The formula is Ojr^HiofV forms a niiinher of 
s.ilts called leconor.ites, which are remarkahle for their d>e 
iiig properties. Locoiioric acid with ammonia assumes a 
tine puipic Colour. 

LEC'TERN or LETTERN (I.at. lectorium) is the 
nnino given to the inoxablu reading-desk from whirli the 
Seripturc lessons are re.-ul in our catliedrals, college-chapels, 
ami many ehnn hes. It is usually made of wood or brass. 
When of tho latter inateiial, the upper part, on wliich the 
book is supporteil. is fieqiuntly in the fioiii of an i agic 
with outsti etched wings. 

LEG YTHIS is a genus of plants with singular fruits 
and very huge llrshy tlow'crs. inhabiting the woods of South 
Ainenri. They belong to the order MviiTArK.n, /.e**//- 
this 4}ll(trin i'! a tree growing in the forests of Brazil, with 
a hard woody fiiiit (** monkey pot.s”) .as large ns a ehihl's 
head, and opening by .a lid like that of a jar or urn. It 
contains iiumeri'Us large seeds. J.ecf/this /npwnjti is a 
large Guiana tree, N\ith handsi.me-sl)a])etl fruit containing 
numerous seeds as large as I>r:A/n. Nr is and even more 
agiecablc wlun fu-'-li. 'I'li**/ are sometimes seen in tin' 
fruiterers* shops in London, ami me known .as S.ipiicaia 
Nuts, III this g'‘Tius the llowers have a six-lobcd calyx, 
petal*!, and staim ns whil** still young eoveriiig tlie n ntri* 
like a hood. The trees glow' to a height of 80 or !»0 !»■. t. 

LE'DA. mother of tie* great twin heroes Kastor ami 
INdudfuki'-^ (Castor ami J*olIux), ami of Jlelriia tlie fair 
haiie of Tio\, was daiiL'hter of 'Ihestios, and wifei.f the 
Knjg of Spaifa. Tund.iie.j-,, IJoiner, in tin* ()dys.se\, 
iiiaki-s the twins t)ie rhililreii of Le«l,a l>y In-r hushaml. 
ami Helena by Zeus. But the usual form of the legeml 
is tliat Zeus, en.amoiired of l.Oda, Nisited her in the foim 
of .*1 magmtie. lit vwaii ; and that she was fh liveied of tw*» 
egg**, from one of which i>siied KabtOr and Poliuh uke.-.. 
and from tie* uthir Ifeh na. 

Still another foim of tlie inytli is frequently found 
among classic poets. Aeeoiiling to this Loda met both 
Tiindaiisis and Zeus, and iMue four children, Kastor ami 
KiutainmOstia (mortal; to the tiist. Poludeukes and Helen i 
(imiiiortal; to the Mcond. Klutaiiimcstra (Lat. Ch/ftm- 
»e:4tra) bernme the wife i/f Agamemnon, and Helena of his 
brother .Mi'uelaos. 

LEDGER. LEDGER-LINES. The ledgers of tlie 
eoiinfing house, and the inusienl ledger-lines, a.s they are 
iii.'tcriirately called, arc both often refeired for the oiigiii 
of their name to tho Kreiich leper ^ I'^bt. 'I'he light lines 
in tho margins of books of account are said to give the 
name. Tho derivation is true as to music ('si'o Lkhkh- 
I.INF..S], but as to book-keeping it is almost exactly the 
iqipositc of truth. For u big Utok, one which lies about , 
is a liggur in Middle English {liygen^ to lie); and further, 
the liggar or ledger is tlie book whicli lies always to 
hand, the permanent book of account. So in earlier times 
permanent ambassadors, ns distinguished from envoys, were 
styled “ ledger ambassadors.” 
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LEDGER-lANSSv tnckln usod in fishing for barbel or 
bream; its pfoulinrity consists in a leaden bullet; being 
fastened to tho lino about 20 indies abovo the book, so 
that when cast into the water the lead rests upon the 
bottom, and the liook end of the line swims loosely alKmt. 
The rod end of tlm lino is kept as tight as possible w'ithout 
lifting the lead otf the bottom, till a fish bites at the bait, 
wlieii a sudden strong pull brings it to land, 

LEDRU-ROLLIN, ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE, a 
celebrated Freneh democrat, was born of good parentage, 
at Paris, 2nd Fehniary, 1807, lie was educated for tlie 
bar, anil became an avornt in 1830, w’hen he adopted 
tlie family name of Rollin to distinguish himself fioin 
another urocat also named J^cdrii, An ardent Liberal 
from his youth, he attracted attention by some pamphlets 
on political subjects, and for several years was const.mlly 
retained ns counsel for the defence of journalists and 
agitators comjiromised by their rcvoliilioiiary zeal, lie 
was elected as deputy for Le Mans in 18 11, ainl at once 
took up a prominent position as an mlvniiced republican 
:ind advocate of !ho rights of the lahoming classes. With 
Lamartine and Louis Jllaiic he ha«l Im cohic vciy popular 
with the masses, when the political haiifpiets of 1817 
heralded the approach of revolulioii. On the formation 
of the provisional government In; was chosen minister of 
the interior, and during his four iiionthMif olliee succeeded 
in establi‘'liing a w'orking system of universal sulViagc. He 
soon exiicrieiiced, how'ever, t!>e llckleness of the mob, and 
on resigning the office found his oM ]jo|nilaiity had di^*- 
iipy>eared. He was a candidate for tie jio^ilion of j»rc“>'ident 
in Deeemher, 18 18, hut only polled d7u,nuo voles. In 
1811) he headed what he called a ]iea< eftil ilcMUoiistration, 
hut whirli the gov eminent called an attempt at in-urn c- 
tion, and lie w'as compelled to take refuge in Lneland. In 
IS.'jO he published Iiis (tnly considerable work, the “ I)e- 
cadeuce de rAuLrlcterie,'' in which he ende ivomed to yuedict 
the downfall of the country that liad given him sheltcr,from 
its aristoeiafic form of goNeniinent an.^ the misery of the 
yioorer clasM-s. W’ith Kossutli, Ma/zini, and Lug**, l-e 
iiiimdcd the revolutionary committee which endeavomed, 
from J-ond<m, to direct the yvolicy of the nltin-democr.it »•' 
yi.'irty in Eiiroy»c; and in l8.‘»7, for alleged ooinydicity in tie- 
allair of Orsiiii, lie was condemned in his abs< nee by the 
Licnch tribunals to transpoi tat i<tu f«>r life. After an ab- 
sence of twenty years he was y»cnnittod to return to rrance 
ill 1870, and in 1871 was re-clccled to tlio Assembly, but 
lefus' d to sit. In 1874 he con-.ented to sit for tlic de- 
yiartineiit of Var, but died .‘list December of the same 
ve.ir. A statue was erected in liis hiiMiir ;it P.ui':, in 
188ri, in the Roulevard Voltaire, whiclj was unviiled by 
hi-, widow. Victor Hugo, syieaking at his funeral, dcscribeil 
him as the “Tiibune of tlie lievolntion of ISIS.” 

LE DUM, :i genus of plants belonging to the older 
l'i:ir\i i\v\ J.edtnn latifnfium is a small exergreen .'shrub 
with .nil ii regululy hranelied stem. It is a nali\<* of the 
.swamps around Hudson's Ilav, Labiiidor, (iieeid.'iiul, niul 
various yxaitsof the Liiitid States. It is known .as Labra- 
dor Tea, from till* use to which the leaves are ymt. Hees 
.aie very fond of the flowers, which are white .ami clustered 
•at the cuds of biauclies. 'lliis ami tho other syiecies of 
I.ednm have been used .as stoiuaehit>. Lidum jm!u.*irc 
(the marsh ledum) is found not onlv in Xoitli America but 
also in tile noit hern jxarts of Kuvo])e. 'I'he leaves of this 
syiceies Were iisial .as te.a by Sir .1. Tranklin ami his coin- 
yianioiis, and tlie beverage w'as found useful against .ague 
ami dysiaitery. In this genus the calyx is minute :iml 
four-toothed, the corull.a has live syireadiiig lobes, c.iy>snle 
live-m-lled, seeds numerous, with a membranous wing at 
(Mcli cud. 

LEE, LEEWARD (pronounced hirariVs, n.aiitio.al 
terms referring to tho yiositioii of a sliip regarding the 
w’iml. Tlie side next the wind is c.alled the ireatfier or 


windward aiWc, the other is the lee or the leeward side^ 
The word is the f)ld English Itleo, a. shelter; and to be 
under the lee of any object is to be sheltered by that object 
from the force of the wind. 

A lee~tide is a tide rimuing lcew.ards, that is, before the 
wind. A lee-shorc is a sliore l»i the lee of the vessel, a 
shore therefore upon which the wind is driving the vessel 
with all its force; and in a stoim it sometimes proves im- 
jKissible to escayie this great danger. Most wrecks occur 
upon a lee-shore. 

Lee^wny is the amount of a ship's dilfling out of her 
direct course to leewaid under the yiic'snn* of the wind. 
It is evident tli.at a heavy wind will diive the ship bodily 
from her course even without twisting her hull loiiiid, and 
even a light wind li.as a certain efficct. In .all cf.mj.ut.itions 
of .sailing due allowance is therefore made for be xxay. 
The amount made depends very largely iiyA.-ii the lines (;ii 
wliich the ship is built. 

LEE, NATHANIEL, like liislirother-dramatKt f )tway. 
w.as the son of a pari.-h clergvman. Jletween them thi.-. 
pair gav'C whatever of the higher char.ie1er, of iinaginati(»n. 
.and of dignity is to be found in the later .Stuart dr.ama. 

I. ee was hi.ru iu the y)ar--onage of H.itiicld. Ib.jO, ami edu- 
cated at Westminster School. When about twenty, after a 
short university course at (Tunbridge, where he gi.adiiat'*d 

II. A. in lb(I8, he to(dc to the stage, acting iu leviv.ils of 
Sh.aksyicarc, but making no w.iv. Iu l(i7.‘>, Ha* same \o.iv 
as Otw.ry, he y»roduc(‘d his fii.'^t dr.ima, •* Nero.” and ’u the 
fifteen vears of life wbicli iMnaim*d to him he wn.te tcii 
moie. lie also w<Tkfd <*c(M'*lonally with Drvdei.. '1 he Ih-s’ 
are “Tlie Rival Quecnis’* (D>77) and “ Thoi.'lovius" ( i. 
l^et* has grc.it gifts of imagination ami passion, and had 1 e 
liv*d among tlie I'.lizabctlians would no doubt have j«ro- 
duecd line woik. Fioin i»i8y to IG^s he was iii.’-.ine, b-.l 
iM-gan writing aiMin in 1088, He died in poverty in Idldi. 
Like so many men of genius Lee was over-fond of the bottle: 
the leaclitni fnaii ell'oit.*) of a vivid im.rgination like his mu‘^l 
be ydeaded a.s a s<»re temptation. 

LEE, ROBERT E., Hum d .iiiil (’•■nMnander-in-elmt 
of the Conf* di-i.ite ainiy durng the Civil W.ir in Ami rh i. 
was boin in \iiginia in 1810. Hi^ fundy Lad be.-, 
eminently di'^tingni'-htd in Aineii* 'uversinec ll.cii aiui-'t* 
Ricliaul Lee. emigr ited tiiith-T in the reign of Cl;ar]( I. 
Robeit Lee was ishieitc-l at the mi’.itaiy aead-iny nf l\ t 
Ltdnt, entered the ai-M.y of the I iiited .'^tat- M-rve.l a-* 
cayd.iin of engiii' ers und* r tb-mral Scott in tl:e w n- vxit;: 
Mexico, was iais\d to tl-.e r.uik of lieiiti.n int-ir.'li'iiel, ami 
breveted cidouel for dI-!in_:inMied >ev\icis. He w.v*' em- 
ployeil in the i.ffioe ..f tla* commandi*r-iu-i*luif at Wash- 
ington when Virgini.i s.'ceded fn-m tlie Lnion. Ayirll, 
l8»il, when lie n-sigiied hi" c«>nnni*"‘i*»n. and w’as .lyxyMuntec’ 
oommander-in-chief of the forces (4 Virgini.i. Wlien that 
.state entcicd the coiifedcracv li.* was .-ipy.oint.d to its 
higliesl military rank of gcncr.-d.and tl ough md the .senior, 
was .solcctcii by Pio-sidLiit Daxi^ ;is comin.imler-in-ehicf. 
In duly, l8i;2, lie defended RiLliini'iid ai-iinst the Federal 
annv under (general MT'lclhui, aiul after .six di}s of san- 
guinary battle**, ilrovv him t-x the slie!i«’r of In'* gnnbo.ats. 
M.mhing north, he defeated Gcnoial IVyic in the .second 
battle of Mana.s.sa'*. I’ro-.'-ing the Fotoiiiac into Marvl-ind, 
with a force «•( •l(boOi), lie was im-t it Antietam by (Jencml 
M'ClcI ban with MbOim, .nnl after .i bloody hut indecisive 
conllict icerossxsl the IVtom.ic. .and took .a yi(*sition at 
Fnah'vicksburg, on tlie lv*.ipy*alianiu>ck, wlierc he was 
attacked by HcmT.al llunisidc, wliose army he dtdc.itcil 
with gri*at\slangliter. tlcneral llooker, the succes^or of 
tlcnerals MT^leilan, Dope, and Fuirnside, whom Lee had 
.sucee.sMvely defeated. cr«>s.sed the b’ayipah.annock Ut M.iv. 
L8ii;L and vxm.s attacked by General Lee on the 2nd and .‘h 
routed with he.ivy loss, and compelled to escape in tl. • 
night acii^s.a the rivtu-. From August, 18G3, till M ly. 
18t> !, General Lee wa.s xuig.aged in oyHT.ation.s on tlie 1 o' 
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of the Riip]tahannock, and defeated General Grant in tho 
Wiliieniess t»n 5th May, 18^4, but on account of the iii- 
suffioiency of his forces retired on tho .Tames River on 
7th and 8th May. From that time till April, 18t>5, he 
held the defences of IMersbur#; and Richmond, fighting 
several battles. After a most heroic defence he was driven 
from Feter>burg on 2iid April, and surrendered with his 
army on ‘.»th April. On ‘2nd October, 18G5, he was 
installed president of the Washington Military College at 
Lexington, Virginia, and died thereon 13th October, 1870. 

LESCK (^llirudinea) is an order of Annki.ida. Tho 
Medii inal Lei'ch (//irwrfo medicinttliif') is tlie be.^t known 
of tins order. The body is soft, retractile, and segmented 
like that of an eartliwonn, but the segmentation cannot 
be made out on the exterior. The surface is maiked by 
about ninety-iivo superlieial rings, of whieli gener.illy live 
comprise one segment, as indicated by the internal organs. 
The leech has no lateral a]»pciulages of any kind, but at 
cither termination of the body there is a sucker, the mouth 
taking part in tlie anterior. Within the mouth are three 
muscular tni-'liions, on whieh are mounted numerous teeth 
of c:\Icitieil chitin : the meeting of these thiee cushions 
^vifl’ tLeir teeth o.aii-'es the well-knoun triratliate wtnuid. 
The is'.outh leads into a powerful snetorial pharynx, which 
is presided willi salivary gland*?. The ph.arynx leads into 
an intestine which gives oiV t n each side ele\en pairs of 
lateial ]ii uches or cicca. which gradually inrr« a>e in size 
from bei'iic backwaids, the last pair Ixdng wry long and 
reai’hing almost to ti e end of the biuiy ; between them the 
intestine i'? continn.'d as a "in ill tube, and cuds in an anus, 
wliieh (pens on the* back iinmetliately in fiuiit of the pos- 
teilor si,»l;er. 'Ihe circulatory syst«m consists of four 
main b-ngitiidiiial tinnks, d-T^al, ^entral. an<l two l.iteral. 
4h»' latual trunk- hu^e mu-rul.ir contractile walls, and 
bring the .-tl.cr ti link's iut^. i* niiecti*'!! by means of a iiiie 
.-ysUiii cf lapiilaries, which arc also distributed to the 
mu-ut - and otli« r organs. The tcntral sinus incloses the 
nervi -cold. Tlic hiutd is a r*d fluid, coloured by hanno- 
globin, ,ind contains colouiless corpuscles. The nervous 
system is well de\(l(pcd. 'Ihere i-? a large cerebial gaii- 
gli*«n, from which proceed two cords, forming a ring round 
tlie tf-oiih.igus, and meeting in .a large sub-trsophageal 
ganglii-n. The two cords lying side by .side arc continued 
througbo'at the b<<dy, h.'uing a ganglion in eveiy sogin»nt. 

1 hcr«' i- »'\I<ienre tljut tlie tir.-t g.iiigjion helovv the mouth 
i‘> ci»m;*o'-«d of three fused ganglia, and tlie hist of seven; 
so that tbi's g(jes to prove that the Iced/.s bo«ly is built up 
<'f tliiity-two -egm»-nts. There i- an a/ygCAS nerve niii- 
mr.g ali.ng the ventral surface «^f the dige-tivc tract. 

4 he Iceeli has seventeen pair.s of jn jihr’uUn f»r excretory 
organ- lying in the n /ion iKtween the -eeond and the 
idnetM-iitli ner\e ganglion. 'Ihey .arc tubes which open 
ixtern.dly on the ^eTltral snrfaee of each .-eginent ; within 
e.ich forms a c-dl wl.ii li .ipp»-ais to of>en by a srn.all aperture 
in .a siiiua t/f tla- vascular sy -tern wJiich Min ounds the testis. 
<.»n tl.e aiiteri'.r {Segments i.f the body are found cup-shaped 
lb pre--iiins of tin* .skin snrn-unded by nuinei^us pigmented 
cell--. The-** receive each a lune from the ceiebnil gaii- 
•ilioi*. In S' line of these epidermic follicles a clear secreth.ii 
i' fonr.eii, a< ting .as a lens ; surh form eyes of .a very .simple 
I • iia- t' r. '] }i(*-*e follicles in whieli the lens is not present 
.ft* (-rgm.s of -orne .«:eiise, probably of fa-te. The epi- 
of the leech gives ri.**^ to a horny cntii le devoid of 
• i- Many of tho epid»*rmic cells are modified as glands, 
w;..(h p- rforatc the cuticle; .some of thc.se glands arc of 
c.j'i-Mi-r.ihle size, pushing dow'n cKse to the iiitebtine. The 
u.’i'f-n'.r -y-tein is wi*ll developed, eon.-isting of circular, 
longit<iU;r. il. and radiating layers. The interspac(*8 are filled 
up by loi.’.eetive li.-Mie. (juite obliterating the body-cavity. 

In tliO ifcfh the hexes are united in the same individual, 
but .-^'If-feitilization never occurs. The male and female 
apertures are hingle, situated in the anterior part of j 


the body, .and open in tho middle linfi on the ventral 
surface — the male aperture being in tho segment in 
front of the female. The eggs arc invested before extru- 
sion with an albuminous seci'ction, and are then inclosed 
ill a cocoon formed by a viscid secretion of the integument. 
These cocoons contain from five to eighteen eggs, and are 
deposited in the clay and holes of the sides of the ponds 
during summer and autumn. As the egg contains a con- 
siderable amount of food-material cleavage does not tako 
place very rnjiidly. The small cells which are to constitute 
the epiblast grow over the liirgiu* hypoblast cells, and tho 
mouth is formed.. The body elongates, and the middle 
layer or mesoblast appeal’s, subsequently breaking up into 
segment.*?. At the hinder end of the body three jiairs of 
large nephridia make their appearance, persist for a time, 
niid then iri.s.ippear. The mouth and phiirynx ai-e formed 
from the outer layer or epibhi.-t. 

About three years are required before the leeeh has at- 
tained maturity and is tit for medieiiial purposes. The 
young at first feed on microscopic organisms, subsequently 
att.aeking the larva; of insects and even small tishes and 
frogs. As they get older they attach themselves to mam- 
mals mid other animals. They can live for a long time out 
of the water in damp pl.ice.s. They swim with a vertical 
undulating motion. On laud the leech can progi’ess after 
the maimer of the “looping” caterpillars (Gcomctridic), by 
alternately attaching one or other of its .•tuckers to any 
suifaee, and expanding and routraeting its body. 

The ancients appe«ir to have known only the must com- 
mon species of leeeli. Aristotle in.'ikes no mention of them, 
and they do not api>ear to have been used in medicine in 
the time of Hippoeiate*?. Fliny ileseribes them verych'arly 
under the ijaim s of llirndiuvs and Snnrfui»ufj(p^ and Galen 
and liisi .succes-ors reeorimn'inled their use in surgery. 

An eiiornioiis dfinaiul sprang up for leeches for surgical 
purposes at the end of la-t century, which caused their 
natural haunts in the swamp.s and marslies to be invaded 
by ai lilies of collectors, w’ho soon demnlcd them of their 
ordinary stock. 'I’he comparative rarity of leech-production 
in Englaml is chietly owing to this draining of the ponds 
and bogs in wliieli they formerly abounded, and Rritisli 
supplies arc now* mostly derivi*d from France. The French 
s?*ein particularly p.irtial to leeches, and their uso in that 
coiintiy ha*? alw.-iys hei*n mort* gi-iieral than el-ewdierc. As 
a con.*>cquen<e of the* drain n|>ou her supplic.s, .sJie WAS tho 
first to sutTer fn*m a dimiui.dn'd yield, and for a long time, 
independent of it.s ow'ii production, the annual importation 
into France aiiKmiited to 50,000,000. In time the Icccli- 
fiiiiiine .spread to llung.iry, Turkey, Greece, and Gerinanv, 
and soon to Algeria and Spain, all of wdiich countries were 
ransimked in the search for these bloodtliirsty creature.s. 
The scarcity and dearness of leeches at hiMt attracting 
attention, the idea was conceived by a Frcuchiimn that 
they might be kept in regular farms and bred, just like any 
other animal for which tJiere is a steady market. 'J'he idea 
was ^oon carried into j>ractice, and w’itli such success that 
leech-breeding has come to be regarded as a distinct in- 
dustry of no little importance, and is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent in ditferent parts of the Continent. Their 
use ill medicine is now dying out. 

There aro two well-marked \arieties of tho medicinal 
leech which are used in England; by some they aro con- 
sidered suflicicutly distinct to form two species. Jiiruilo 
qffichialin has a green or light blackish gi-eeii body, tlie 
back marked with six longitudinal bands of an iron colour, 
spotted with black spots at their middlo portion and edge. 
The belly is of a ycllow’ish-green without spuU^ but broadly 
bordered with black. 'I'lie segments of the body arc vi-ry 
smooth. It i.i large, often 7 inches long, aud liv(;s in pools 
and rivers. 

Jlirudo mtdicimlit has the body of a deep green, its 
back marked with six longitudinal bands of an iron colour, 
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pretty clear, spettcd with black points, generally triangular. 
The belly is greenish spotted, and broadly bordered with 
black, and the segments of the body rough from granular 
eminences. It inhabits ponds and small lakes. 

Leeches arc caught in various ways — by the hand, or by 
a person wading in the shallow waters during the spring 
of the year, when they adhere to his naked legs; but in 
suinmer, as they have retired to deeper waters, a raft is 
constructed of twigs and rushes, by which a few are 
entangled. Baits are deposited, generally pieces of de- 
cayed aiiimnl matter or liver, to which the leeches resort, 
and are then caught ; but this last method is thought to 
injure the health of the animal. Many sicken and ilie 
on the journey, especially during warm w’eather. They 
arc conveyed citlier in bags or small barrels with a can- 
vas cover. 

A leech may be known to be in good health if it be active 
ill the water and plump when taken out. Leeches vary in 
the quantity of blood they can abstract, from one drachm 
to half an ounce; from one to two draeliiris is the average. 
The quantity is often doubled by tiie expedients resorted to 
after the leech has been removeil, eitlier dry or wet cloths 
being applied, or in many ^a^e.^ enjiping glasses ; but 
cataplasms of linseed meal arc most beneficial where they 
can hi* applied. 

One gray or (leniian leech is di'cined equivalent to two 
green or Hungarian Icoehes. In ap]}l\ing leeches it should 
he home in miiul that certain states of the patient hinder 
or indisposo them to bite. \\ hen the skin is very thick 
they cannot puncture it, or if the person lias bei*n using 
suljilmr the exluilation of the sul|jhuretted hydn*gen is 
lU.sagreeahlc to them; (veii the fumes of tobacco, \inegar. 
v'i.e., will proent tliem biting; also, if grease, salt, or 
\ineg.4r be on the spot to wliieh tliey are applied, they • 
lefuse to attach themselves to it. The existence <»f haiis 
on the spot seems to hinder tlnm from biting. , and also 
from foiming a vaennni to suck up tlie fluid, on which ac- 
count they should be i.irefully shaved otV. The leecbc'. 
slioiild be taken out of (lie water, and allowed to cr« ep for 
some time over a dry w’arin cloth ; v.uious applications are 
recommended to induce the leccli to bite on a paitieular 
spot, such as milk, porter, *S.e. They may be preM*n«d 
for subsequent use hy placing tbcin in \inegar and watir. 
.'iml tlien in a vessel containing moist turfy lartli. 

Should there he any ditliciilty in stopiiing the flow of 
l)I<M)d when the leech is removed, a weak solution of creosote 
applied to the part will generally elleet it, or felt scraped 
fiom a hat, or gum in powder, or flour, or the dust of the 
piitF-hall, or the application of a coiiipr<’ss and bandage, 
t\ing a ligature, or tuucliing the wounds with In n,ar caustic. 

'1 he patient should .at the same time drink a satniated 
solution of alum, or take dilute sulphuric acid. 

'riie tirdcr Hirudinea may he dixided into tlirce f.unilies, 
(iiiathobdellidie, Blixindiobdellida*, and Brane]iiobdellida\ 
The lir.st of these fainilles e»intains the inedii-inal leech and 
its allies. Two species of leeeh have had the name hoise- 
leech apjilied to them. One of these, Anlostomiim 
is ahnndaiit in ponds in England ; it has no jaw's, but 
swallows larva*, worms, v'te. I’lic second species of horse- 
leech is llomopi.^ roni.c, which attacks horses .and cattle 
wIhmi di inking. A gigantic leech, Mnctobdelln raldi- 
rinna^ is found in S«)Ulh America ; it has no eyes, lips, 
n(*r te< th ; it lives probably in damp earth, feeding v\i 
earth woi ms. The family Khyneliobdellidin is reniiirkable 

for having the pharynx cversihle. Most <»f these forms 
aro fish-leeches, parasitic on ditferent kinds of fish, both 
flesh-water and marine. In the genus Clepsine the ventral 
sui face of the body posteriorly forms a kind of punch, in 
which the eggs are hatched, and to which the young remain 
clinging for soinc time. The Branchiohdcllidic include 
some leeehes parasitic on the crayfish, lobster, and other 
crustaceans. 


LEECH, JOHN, a celebrated humorous artist, was 
born in London, 20th August, 1817, and was educated at 
the Charterhouse, where his friend Thackeray was his older 
schoolfellow'. He inherited from his father a natural 
ability for drawing, and it is said that .the sculptor Flax- 
man, on seeing one of bis infantile sketches produced at 
the age of three, predicted his future ability. At the age 
of sixteen be began to study medicine, but finding it out 
of harmony with his inclinations, he grailnally drifted into 
the artistic profession. His fiist production, entitled 
“ Etchings and Sketchings by A. Pen, E^q.,” four pages of 
character studies from the London streets, appeare<l when 
he was at the age of eighteen, and lie sofjji afterwards 
began to work for the magazines. His first produetioiis 
display the influence of Crnikshank ami H.iblut T>ri>wne. 
but be soon developed a charact eristic style of bi" own, in 
which he afterwards reigned without a rival. In August. 
1841, in the fourth number of Punch, he coniimMiceJ hi-, 
connection with that periodical, and his best works ap- 
peared in unbroken series up to the* issue of the 1217th 
number, in which hi.s last design wms pulibMad after bi^ 
band bad forgotten its cunning for ever. I'or twenty- 
three years the congenial task of fiiniishing a weekly sup- 
ply of wit and gentle satire was successfully undertaken 
by Leech. Several thousand sketches, as full of grace a^ 
of humour, furnisheu the public with f<iod for laughter, 
and occasionally wdth material for scriuiis and kindly 
meditation, and their poi>uliiiity is shown by their success 
when reissued in folio \oluirics, e.icli containing sr-mc .oOO 
woodcut^, under tin* title of ** Pb ture^ of Life ami Cbar- 
acter,” of which several series have been puMi*<hcd. Th** 
chief objects of bis satire wen* the xagaiies of male ami 
female attiie, the j»recocity of the young, tlie relations 
between bnsbaml ami wif»* in the inanageineiit r.f house- 
hold afT.iiis, the xagaiies of domestic servants, and the 
fidbles of the lower orders Ilis hunting and fibbing 
skelcbes, fioin their •‘jiiiit and truth fill lU'^s, max be “.lid 
almii-'t to foim a stpaiate departinent of Ins work, ami 
pel baps of (xeii greater xaliic aie bis occa^i-nial tone lies of 
p.atbos and pity, which sboxv bis sympathy with the p»irr 
aiul tin* neglected, A'l an .artist be xvas indefatigable, ami 
bis facility of band enabled him to pi.uluce his skctelies 
with Wonderful i:i}»idity. No ]d3ase of life escapcil l»is 
notice, and lie ib picteil xxith equal .skill tlic .styb^ and n..ir.- 
iiers of the iip])cr cla'^ses of Mcietx. and tl.e bunioMs cf 
the ragged urcliins uf the strut. In atlditirn to his w.^ik 
for Vtinih, be illiistiated sevcial (f tlie xx<nks of Albeit 
Sniitli and Ciilbert A*Ileekc*t. as xvell as r>Iaim*'s ** Knev- 
clop.Tdia rd llural Sports." Jb* aLo contributed to the 
llluftrahd Lvmhni Xnrs. and to iiuimious >ej)arati* 
Volumes and noxcN. Tn piix’ate life be w.is kind, manly, 
and hospitable, a line specimen of the English gentleman, 
and he was respected and loved by a large eirclc i>f fiicmls. 
He died 2Uth October, ISfl-L Sec ".Ti*!!!! Leech'* by Or. 
.lohn Bioxvn, Urttifh lurieir. March, repub- 

lished xxitli addition d chapters by C.inou Hole in Dr. 
Broxxn’s E.ssavs (lss2\ 

LEEDS, the coinniiTcial capital of Yorkshire, and the 
piincipal emporium the English xvt>ollcn nianufactiir- 
ing Ir.ide. i.s a jd.ace id consid< iablt* antiquity, being the 
Loll//.'* of the aneieut Saxon-*. It is a municipal and 
parliamentary borough, the mmiicipalily consisting of six- 
teen waiils (up to I SSI the number xv.xs txvclvo) goxerncii 
by ,a corporation of sixty-fonr — sixteen aldermen and 
forty-eight councillors. It w\is first incorporated m 102d; 
ainrtbe Heforni Act of lS;i2 constituted it a parliamentary 
borough with two members, xvhieh number was inerea.sed 
to three by the Act of 1807. By the Redistribution Act 
of 1885 Leeds was dixided into live wards for parlia- 
nieiitary purposes, each of xvhieh returns one member. 
The estimated population in Jnue, 1885, w.as 333. Idp, 
.and the estimated number of houses xvas 70,000. Tho 
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census of 1881 showed the population to bo 309,126, 
occupying 65,034 houses, that of 1871 a population of 
259,201, inhabiting 55,943 houses, and that of 1861 
207.165. The rateable value in 1885 was JEl, 166,706, 
against 4,* 1,096,0 10 in 1880. 

Leeds is 22 miles S.W. of York, and IS,") N.X.W. of 
London ; 9 from Bradford, 9 from Dewsbury, 30 from 
Doncaster. IS fi-om Harrogate, 15 from Ilkley (both these 
latter are residi'Utial resorts for well-to-do Leeds business 
and professional men), 17 from Halifax, 17 from Hudders- 
iiold, 74 from i>e.irborough, 39 from Shcllield, and 10 from 
Waketield, It is situated on the slope and partly on the 
.«»uinmit of a hill, which rises from the north bank of the 
Au*e, and from the top declines to the east, west, and 
north. It is of great extent, eovt'ring an area of 21,572 
acres, .and being about 7^ miles acrl>s^ from o.ast to west, 
and 7 miles from north to south. The boundaries of the 
old parish and the p:\rliamentary and municipal borough 
arc identical. IVitliin them are comprised four poor-law 
unions — those of Leeds, Hiilbeek, llunslct, .and liramlev — 
but (hf local tiovenuiieiit Board has under consideration 
a scheme f-'r nurginj the other three imioiis into that 
of I.('t‘(i«!. and in tlii-^ manner forming one poor-law 
authority fi r the wlmle borougli. Tlio c\'rp«)rate adminis- 
trative t tnei'S and the commercial centre of the town, ns 
well as its better-class population, are found on the north 
side of the river, but the \ast industrial establi<hmcnts 
and working-el.vss clement pieponderate on the sontbern 
side. The two .sldo^ «.*f the river are connected by .seven 
bridges, tlie most recent of which is one eonncctiug the 
townships r»f Arml'-y and Leeds, built at a cost t>f £20,000, 
the expl.ir.iti( 11 of tlii'^ larire sum being tliat the work 
invclved, be'i»lL-s tlie iiuin brltlgc, a bridge o\(r the c.uial 
and a viadm t <•! f< nrtcen arcl.es. Another bridge in 
IVhitth.Ul Kmd h is been lepKceJ in iion .it a co<t of over 
£>'»*'0. A handsy’.nc slnietuie is ti c iron bridge, of a 
.single span, tiveted at the bottom of Briggatc in 1873, to 
rcphuc.\ w'tll-known structure wldcli 1 id existed nearly 
500 year-, siud upon which tlie cloth-d* alers of a couple of 
centuries ago u-ed to display thfir wan.s. 

Situated in the v( ry midst of a large colliery district, 
and favouieii with quite exc»*jitior.al accommodation in the 
matter of tari iiiig facilities both by rail and water, it is 
not surprising: that Lred- Isas gained it.s hiidi import.ance 
jis an industri.sl centre of most varied and exten.sivc in- 
tere.-t.-. 'Ih.* Wellington Station (d the Midland Riilway 
Company adj- ins tl.c m.urniHeeul joint stathui of tiie London 
and Xoith-westeru and the Noith-castern coinp,ini. 
Coinpler-d in while the Cleat X<»illicin and the 

Lan<-,i.‘>}sire and Yoikshire romp.anies slsaie the Central 
Station, into whi* h tlie Manchester. Shcillcld, ami Lincoln- 
shire Company al-o iiin-. Then t)»e Aire .and the Leeds 
and IJverpool Cai.a! — wliieli have direct tiuniriunieation-'- 
give wat*-r cfmiiinnh.itioii re-pe/.tively with Hull on the 
ea^t ai.d liveipor.l on th*- wf>t coast, so that tlierc is 
ahumlant cutlet for the proiuctsof the inn umer.able indus- 
tries of the town. Of these the chi'-f is the manufacture 
of WfKjllcu (bjtli?. Meltoii", twef ds, and inautle-cloths of 
all de-i rij.tif r:s arc prodiiccil in va^t quanlitie-, in addition 
to tliC* p! ihier dtsciiptioii of goods; wljile of what arc* 
calleii .-up* nine cloth-, LcmK inanuf.ir tures a larger fjii.an- 
tity than my other di-trict in Kiimpe. Tlie innnufueturc 
if wof. Urn cajis lias aK’o become .an imjiortant brancli of 
b"'i;.e-s; and, like the rcady-in.ade clothing trade, giv«*s 
« !:.jib.;.ii.eiit to tlioU';»ijd.s of people. Two other iiidustri«*.s 
b:i\c ;d-oa.ssumfd gigantic dimensions of late years — viz. 
the ’Tf n and »“iigineeiing branches, and the leather trade. 
The in n-fi.ui.dri* s are large and hu.sy plaees, and there arc 
extensile n.amif.i* fiuie.s of locornotlie and other steam 
engine.^, r.i’h.v.iy plant, inaehine and engine tools, .small 
ann.s and mnr.itioni of war tools, iiaiN, bolt.s, &c. The 
importance of the leatli'-r trade ia been in the huge tanneries 


.at Buslingthorpo, Joppa, v^c., where betStrecn 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 hides arc tanned every year. I..ccds is 
now one of the largest plain and fancy leather producing 
districts in the w'orld. The m.annfacture of ready-made 
b<H)ts and shoes is also a lc.ading industry. The flax trade, 
which was formerly one of the staple trades of the towm, 
ha.s diinini.shcd of late years, but still yields considerable 
employment. The other le.ading manufactures include 
worsted stufls, c.arpets, canvas, sacking, and ropes; and 
there are very extensive dye-works, flax-mills, and thread- 
mills; gkiss-w'orks, sanitary tube and fire-brick wmrks. 
The felt, carpet, ami drugget ing production is now a larger 
one, and there arc a number of clicmical works. Tlie 
tobacco manuf.actories are among the large.st out of Lon- 
don. The oil and seed-crushing trades are .al.ao of much 
importance; .and there are. largo steam flour, .s;iw, ami 
paper mills, and paper-staining wmrks, vinegar inanufac- 
tory, extensive brew'eries, &e.; while the pottery trade, for 
which Leeds has been distinguished for a considerable 
period, has lately undergone a revival of a gratifying and 
artistic ehavaeter. 

The places of worship in the borough .are very numerous. 
St. Teter's, or the parish church of I^'cds, is the chief of 
the fifty-.scvcii Church of England establishments. It is 
.a noble edifice, .seats 4000 people, .and cost £40,000. 
There is full eithedral serviee daily, and the organ, wliicli 
li.os been reconstructed, is one «>f the finest instruments 
for ccrlesiastio.il purposes in the whole country. Leeds 
has had only twelve vicars in o\er two centuries, anti all 
liave been meir of commanding po.siti()n; we may cite 
the nainc'^ of Dr. Cooke, Dr. Hook (bettor known .as Dean 
Hook), Dr. Woodfoid, and Dr. (lott. Tlie Ikitliolic com- 
immity Imvc nine ]»Iaees of woiship, including St. Ann’s 
r.itliedr.al (Leeds haling a Komaii Catholic bishop); the 
IVesleyan Methodi.sts h.avo thirty chapels; the Methodist 
Free Church, tivonty-tivo eh.apels; the Methodi.st New Con- 
nection, eleven; the Frimitive Methodist.s, twenty-si.x; the 
Imiependcnt.s, eleven and five mis-ion eha]>elb; the Baptists, 
fifteen; Congreg.ationalists, twadvc; rnit.arians, three (one 
of which is a ie.iding .architectural fe.ature of the town); 
rresbyteriaus, tivo; (Quakers, tivo; .lews, two; Sweden- 
borgi.ans, one; wdiilc* the Plymouth Brethren, the Mormons, 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, the Christadi'Ipliians, and 
the .Second Advents” .also h.ave jd.aces of w<»rship in the 
borf.ugh. The first dissenting cliaj»el w.'is erected in I. cods 
in 1673. There are nine cemeterie.s in the borough, threo 
of which belong to the corporation. 

'I In* mobt important of the jmblic buildings of the town 
are the ’luivii-hall .and the iiciv Municipal Buildings, opened 
towaids the cml of 1884, and erected in consecjueiice of the 
iriunicip.al busine.ss outgrowing the accommodutioii in the 
Toivn-h.all. 'Ihe Latter cost £140,000. It is «a handsome 
Corintbiaii jdlo, 2.00 by 200 feet, with a dome 2.50 feet 
Ligh.opene'd by the (>ueon in 18->8,.an(l in the vcstihule of 
wliicIi st.’inds .a htatuc, in w’hile marble, of her M.ije.sty, 
presented to the town by the Late Sir Peter Fairh.airn, and 
«»ne of the Prince (’f.nsort. It includes a ball 161 feet long, 
with one of the. finest and best firgans in Europe, and 
.‘‘t.'itm'S (f[ the late Edward Baines, E.s(p, M.P., and Bobert 
If.ill, Esq., M.P. In 188.5 there was placed in the hnild- 
ing a ]>aiuting by Mr. Onle.ss, J*.A., of Sir Edivaid Baines, 
•a former nirmber of P.ar]iaineiit for the toivn, long as.soci- 
.ated with its politic.al and soeial life aiul jwogress, the por- 
trait having been subscribed for by his fellow- townsmen. 
The Mnnieipal Buildings front to the c.ast side of the Town- 
hall, and form a superb companion block. Their cost 
exceeded £100,000. They are built in the Palhidian 
style, and the interior is marked by much splendour. 
The main entrance portico is flanked by a double row of 
granite columns, highly polished, and leads to a ve.stibnlo 
23 feet square, richly ornamented with Dcvoiishiro inarl>le.s 
of variou.s colours, pillars, vaulted roof, and mosaic flooring; 
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This gives cntr/ihcc to an inner hall, elegantly and ornately to the corporation as an hospital for the treatment of 
«lecoratcd, whence access is had to the various offices. But infectious diseases), and a Sdjool of Medicine of high 
the most sumptuous part of the building is that devoted to repute, which has heen affiliated to the Yorkshire College, 
the Free Public Library, which occupies one wing of tho ; The Leeds medical cliaiities have derived great aid from 
strueture. The reading-room is 80 feet long by 40 wide, j the Leeds Triennial Musical Festivals, nvhich also do so 
divided into a broad nave and aisles by six arches carried much to advance tlie cau’-c of music, as the works of 
upon polished granite pillars supporting the roof, which . the greatest musical masters as well as of distinguished 
is formed of segmental vaults of mosaic work in many- contemporary musicians arc pej banned with exceptional 
coloured hexagonal bricks, set off by golden bosses. Tbc completeness. The first febtival was held in connection 
walls are tiled with richly-liued and contrasted squares, with the opening of the town-hall in but the trien- 

W'hilo at intervals appear medallion busts of Sbakspcarc, ^ nial gatherings were founded in l«71,:ind from the profits 
llomcr, Dante, Milton, Goethe, Scott, and others. The j of this and the three siibse(juent fc-tivals a ■^um of X8000 
room abo\c this is the lending library, and here terra cotta ' has been distributed among tin* Leeds iiifdie.vl chsiities. 
takes the place of gi-anitc; while on the third floor is the There are two theatres, neither very alliaetiM* exler- 
rcfcrcnce library, with accoimnodation for 100,000 volumes ! nally, hut internally very handsome; caxaliy barrtfks, 
— a supcib ajiartment. The library is illuminated by the with a parade ground occupying 11 or 12 at.p'^; tl ic- 
electric light. Associated with the Free Lilirary arc twenty- volunteer and one militia hai racks; and som<- fin** 1 
<»iu} branches in the borough; the total issues niiinher | particularly those adjoining the stations. Tlie Tri” (Ji.iiii- 
iicarly 70<i,000 volumes per animiii, of w’hieh 275.000 are mar-school was founded in 1552, and rebuilt in 1^00. ai 
issued at the Central Lending Library. The total volumes .'i cost of X15,000. It has a revenue of in aily XI 700 a 
in the libraries mnnher l.'»0,00O, of nliieli 51.000 are in year and some good sehol;ii>liips. The town ab o eonf-dns 
the Central. The reference lihiary contains 52,000 ILirrison's, St. .lohn’s, and many other schotds : ILiirisim'^, 
volumes, and the annual issues are nearly 80,000. Jii ^ INjtter’s, and .leiikinson’s alnibhonses; llnnn.intofl’s in- 
connectioii with th(3 libr.ary free line-art exhibitions arc ‘ dustrial schools, in the Elizabelhaii st\le, 270 feel long; 
pniinoted by the corporation. I new wmrkhoiise,a magniliec'iit and extensive biidfliiig also in 

In close proximity to this erection are the School Board llic Eli/abefhan stylo, with room for ab(-nt 800 inmates; 
offices, which hannoni/e in ajipearaiiee, and the cost <if i and mendicity iiistif nlioji. 

w liieli was X2H,G12. The hoard has about forty pel maneiit The chief institulirms at Leeds for snjiplcmcntary rdne.i- 
schools in the horoug^i, which h.i\e cost about X302,000, tioii are the Lemls IMiiIoMi]»hic.il and Litir.ny Nk ii-ty. the 
ami accommodate 28,055 — or at the rateof X12 lO.s. \d. p< r Literary Instilulion. and the Woiking Min^ In*ljtuti*. Tin* 
head, including cost of sites. The l)oard has an industrial | Philosophical S«<rifty*.N 11. ill i*, a InmUome biiililiiiL’-. of t] e 
seliool just without th'* town, accommodating about 200 Doric order, and h.w a sp^ll•ilJU^ Iccluie the lire ami tine 
lio}", and which c«)st Xlo.llO; al.so a day iiidu.'>tii.il mu.venni. 'Jin* York^hin* Collfgi*, erteted eldi'IlN b\ tlje 
school. Tho eommereial buildings comprise ilio (%'ni K\- C ’loth workers’ Company of London, was op(.m d in 1 >aO. 
thangf, opened in 1805, l)uill in the burn of a Boman It is built on an estate eo\eiing 5.J aer**''. ami \eial por- 
th« atre, ov.il in jdaii, 1!M) feet by 15«J. and 80 feet high; lions of it are supjioited and emlnwed 1>\ li.>* (omjiany 
tin* lloyal Exchange, late Gothic in .strie, tin* found.itioii named. It is now a!lilia!ed with tlie Dw.iis ('(.".ej.* I ni- 
slom* of which wa.s I ii«l by the Duke of Connaught, and ! >ei‘.ity at Mam*lie-ttr. Its t- xtile imlnslrie- ai d dve'ng 
which W'as opened in 1875; a I'amKome bi.meli of the | de]'aitmenls are esj.fs l.dly compb.te and •■ll'i •'ot. Tie* 
Bank of England, and ten otln r hanks; the Stock Ex- 1 I.iteiary Inditutinu li.i a I is'ad'ng w « m ai 1 <-\t' n-ivt* 
ehangc; tlie White Cloth Hall, rebuilt in 1 80S fiir X50,0n(l, j libiaiy. A laige .ami impo‘*ing idiliLC wa^ le d in 1 '‘«;s 
li iving a .saleroom eontaimng 1250 si.alls; and the Cobaired j for tlie Le« ds Met Ir.ide,* It ^titnte and Sehot ! • f Ait. It 
<'lotli Hall, 585 feet by H>8^ incl()*'ing 17s0 freehold stands. | is Italian in st\l'‘. cuntaii a imlle ciiv.ilar h .-'ttiie i .’I — 
The inodcrn eonditioii.s of tia«l«* ha\c rendeied the cloth ' the All»ert Hall — 75 hi* in d me t* r. necon •' > I itieg 
balks almost useless, .and (he e»»rporatitiii has hiiig been andieiicc <4 1500; .i pirt:n*e ga!]< iy 8.‘> f- et b\ 5n. .•’ ! 
anxious that part of the estate <4 the Culoun d Cloth large p.iinting. .irek’dei tnr.il, mo. lolling, i- re* , and cl i-'. 
H.ill .should be secured for the purposes t)f a ptist iiffi<e, lotnu", 'i’he iii'^titutc b is .i libi irv of 2 1."t>o \., lip;. 
(ho present building, whi<’h w.a.a purch.iscd in isilg f,ir r<'.i«Hng-room, day ‘'■cljiu.U and c\«niiig ckpvi;^. md ab'-p.r 
XOtmO, liaviiig long been inadoijuate. lOnO members. In ivameetiru with it is «nie .if th.* tn.i'f 

The Smithtiekl Cattle ^larket of 5 aen-s, foime«l in .sm-ee-^fnl sehooK of .in in the kin Ctlnii. gi\i’ij: ir.-trnetio i 
Xoith Stn'et in 1851, w.is in 1885 superseiled by a now in ilr.awing to tWiS pt-rsou^. 'Ihe Clmuli B.'^Llute is .i 
market ami abattoirs on the south side of the ii\cr, e»ivering g-TOtUy building whoso object is ti> m.ito oliiiri kii.cn in tl c 
Id aeri's, wliicli was coii.structeil at a co.st of over X50,000. omle.iNunr to extend idmatinu at.eiMdi''g to tli-- princqik 
It is the largest market of the kind in the north of England, of tho Establislmivait. It eoiit.iiim a liluarv pf snmi 
:md aeeonmnKlates 21 ,01)0 slieop, 1 .'5<10 r.ilve'<, 5GdO h.-.i'.t''. volnmos, a largo Katuio hail, ic.iding-iooiu. e., and has 
and 5100 pigs. 'I'ho other maiket.s Iiiehnle the Kiikgale lectures .and eli'-s,... 'Plic Working Elen’s In-titute has 
oovereil .ami <qn‘n maikets ; the Central Maikct, built ala alnuit 2000 imaubtis. 'Fliere are sevi i il Lie nies — that 
<-ost of X55,000, and .‘■ince enlaigcd; and the S»»nlh or established by Dr, Pi icsllcy being one of the best in the 
JaMlhcr Market. Tlnre is a well-equijipcd fire hiigade noith of Enghnd. 

station near tho town hall, ami tho gaol at Armley is .i FurimTh Leeds bail an uniiuliing nppeav.inec, and tie 
.sombre-looking but impo'-ing castellated stone stnutnre, older .sticets, Kiikgitc. Biiggate. and otl er-^, are still 

wbieli co.st Xi (10,000. The Li e»l.s Iiitiinnry (fomulc.i in narrow and imvin emeu t ; but the m"d. rii tlu ronglifares aie 
I7(i7) and Medical Sehofil, from designs by Sir G. G, Sei>tt, good ami s]) leioii'^. Ihc lati **t impio\ement of noti* is the 
were opened by 1 ho Prince of Wales in i8(i8, lia\ing co.st widening of Dune.m Stm-t to a widtli of (H) b'Ot, wbb li 
X‘|OI»,000, and in coniioetioii with tho occ;i.sion .an Art renders it uniform with tho imjnoved Boar Lane, (vf wbiih 
Treasures Exliihilion W'os held in tljc building with great it i.s a eontimiation. 'riio di'-triet on tho west is mwv, ami 
Mieeos.s, It is built on the principle of .separate pa\iiion'<, iiih.ihitod by the wealthier classes. 'Hie i^opnl.ition on this 
.so .as ti) obtain as inneh quiet and free air as jTOssible, side is increasing veiy rapidly, and now streets and roads 
and is considered one of tlio most conipleto institutions are being set out hv most of the owners of property in thi'' 
of the kind existing. Then* are al.M) in tho town an loe.alily — Hoadinglev and Burley being tho ino**t growing 
Ho.spit.al for Women .and Children, an Eye and Ear In- di'^triets. At Hoadinglev the church lias boon enl.irgeiL 
lirmary .and Di.speiisary, tho Fever lluspit.d (tr.insforrcd and a parochial institute erected. In tho comnimial 
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and >tivet arclntecture of Ixvds a considcrablo advance 
h.is been made, Ino^t of tlie recent structures being in 
one or the otlier types of Gothic or Italian, and con- 
st rnctetl of stone or inoulded or coloured brick. Some of 
the banking and club houses of the borough arc of a very 
superb construction. 

Interesting relics of old Leeds are atlhrded by Adel 
Churcli. buiit in 1140; Kirkstall Abbey, built by Henry 
de Uicic in 1150, for the Cistercian order of monks, and now 
a tine ruin, ix'inarkable for its simple grandeur and unity 
of design; by the Red Hall, now a lawyer's premises, but 
where Charles 1. tix)k refuge fmm his pursuers; and by 
an inn, formerly Wade Hall (so called after a Tarlia- 
incntary general who encamped near it). Not far from 
the town arc the celebrated mansions of Templenewsam 
and llarewood House. In the approaches to the town many 
handsome ^illas have recently been erected, an<l in the 
suburb of Cookiidge a convalescent home was erected in 
by Mr. ,1. 51. Smith, in mennwy of his father, at a 
cost of iUbOOth At lleailiiiglHV the \Vesle\an 5Iethodists 
lUiteil in a new theological college, to accommodate 

f.>ity ■‘tT.dent**. 

llonnvll. ly Talk, which the corporation pmcha'*ed in 1.S71 
f.T i'l and which was opened in 187*2 by Piinec 

Aiti'iur (^r.ow tlie Duke of Connaught), is a noble estate 
puk Containing .■»«>() aon-'. inclmiing two beautiful lakes. 
It i'* o inil< s fioiii the town. Thoie ;ire .‘iKo recreation 
grounds at Wi-odluniM’ M"oi. Woodhons" Kiilge, Ihamli'v. 
Jli'lbexk Moor, llnosh t 5Ioor, and l\oitley, besides one .it 
til*’ la^t ei’ l of the town, kn-iwn as IVuldy's Park. Tlnir 
a»e ^'.cne lii'*' h- rticultural gaulens (pri\ate) adjacent to 
Wo.dbons. 

Tne w!.. <!.■ boi 'Ugh ^ewered. 'I here .ai e about *2 15 inih’S 
ff "cwei-'. pn.\idMl .at a lo-'t f'f The sew.lgc 

w rk-' at Kueitiup have e<.Nt X.'i7,.*»21. and are con'*idered 
e.\' • ptioi.ally «:hii‘i.r. 'Ihe daih Hew « f sewage is 
Io.mOu.OOO ' gallon^. 

1 !.*• gas ai.xl w.it*T supplhs .He both in the hands of the 
e. rp*n*ation. .and .ue gigantic uiuh itakiiig'^. Tlic cost of 
the gaswi'iks up to the pre^int time exeeetls XI ,00(),00(>. 
'1 1.** eii! p'ji ..ti'jn hav*’ for s»’v eral v ears been engaged in carrv - 
ir.g out a vMy t.\ten'*i\e seheine of watir-supjdv, which 
Will still ro.piiie some years for its coniph tion. I»y it tlie 
i-ntl.'v vai’ey • f the Wa'-hhurn, .a picture''quc tribut.ary of 
tlie IMiaife, vmU erentually hi* conv* rte*l into a series of 
ii''*er\oir«.. Ti.eyh.iv** now four stor.age ri si-i v’oirs holding 
d.f'rd.'HjO.uoo gillons. and have further the power of 
gallons dailv from the IMiarfe. The 
jr.-at ri Ml Voir at Ectup will hoM w.it.r foi live or six 
n onths’ c« P' ampti'iM. if not anotln-r iliop ent* re*l from 
tl.i* j.mnj.ii.g or gravitation system. llie cos,t of tin* 
w.iti-r-vv.nks np to th*- end <f the 18x1 financial vear 
wa. X1.52;L52 m. 

In IxJl Le-ds w...s miJe .an a—i/.e town. It is the 
’“.'ll of a district comt of hanknipti’v, and of .a county 
It i- ai-o a w.irehou'ing town under the Inland 

IJ* 1. .\ct of I xiJO. 

LEEDS, DUKE OF. .See Dam.v. 

LEEK, a T.'iaiket-towM of England, in the county and 
J > -1 N*. hy E. from Stafford, 28 miles S. from Man- 

r. ar.d 157 N. by W. from Lond.jii, by tbo Nortli- 
V*’. t.-rn l.’.i.I.vay, is situated on .'luemiufnce. The streets 
..r** pi.r 1 ar.'l the houses well built, and there is an ex- 
• ‘ iie'jt upp'y < f water. The parish ehiirch, an old building 
I IV. ."./a low# r witii eight jiinr.achs, was thoroughly restored 
in 1x75, .iii-i .a ehuncel and .*-outh aisle added, .and some 

h. iiiil->:r.- j, linted window.s inserted. In the chitreliyard 

i. s a pvra.oii.lal crohs, supjKi'.ed to be D.ini.sli. There U 
another d.urfh and S'jveriil dis«enting chapel.s, some of the 
latter beii.g li.ai.d.'-ome .struclures. 'I he town alfwj contains 
a mechaiiicrt’ in'.iitute, teiii|>eraiicc hall, several educational 
establishments and benevolent institutions, a cottage hos- 


pital erected in 1870 in memory of J. Alsopp, Esq., and a 
town-hall erected in 1874. Tho principal manufactures 
are tJiose of twist, ribbons, and sewing and other silks. 
Near the tow'ii is an abundance of good coal. The popu- 
lation of the parish (which comprises ton townships, and 
covers 34,370 acres) in 1881 was 16,210 ; of the tow'ii, 
12,563. Roinaii and British remains have been found, and 
in the vicinity there are some ruins of n Cistercian abbey 
erected in 1214. The town was occupied by the Pretender 
in 1745. 

LEEK, a plant w'bicli was known to botanists as 
J /final Pvmtm^ but has been shown by Gay to bo only 
a cultivated variety of the wild plant AUium Ampelo- 
pra$um. It is certain that the leek has never been found 
in a wild st:\te, but Allivm Ampeloprasum is indigenous 
in the E;ist and the whole Mediterranean region, fspecially 
in Algeriiu The cultivation of tho leek is of great anti - 
quity, for it was practised by the ancient Kgyptmii.s, ami 
Nero was derisively named “ Porrophagus ” (Leek-eater), 
from his custom of eating them to make his voice clear. 
It was probably introduced by the Romans into Britain ; 
for though the wild form is found in Guernsey its presence 
on Steep Holmes Island in the Severn is due, according to 
Babington, to the remains of former cultivation. It is 
Largely n»ied .at the present d.ay in all parts of the British 
Lies, the part prefeired being tho lower part of the stem 
together witli the .sluMthing p«>rtions of tlie Ic.ave.s, whieli 
aie bl. niched by eni thing up. Lecks should bn sown in 
March in a bed of rich eaith. If flicy .are to remain in 
the same bed they shonhl be .sown in drills 18 inche.s 
apart, but if they arc to he transplanted they may be sown 
moderately thick. Transplanting is necessary if it is 
desirable to have them of good size; June is the best 
month fur tliis operation. The plants should be placed in 
rows 15 inches asunder, and iiiehe.s apart in tlie line, 
'llie ground should he rendered exceedingly rich by tho 
application of good manure, llie holes bhould be made 
Large, amt only sutficient mould droppcil in to cover tho 
fibl i s, 

LEET COURTS, in I'ligli^h law, arc courts of record 
held on«e a vear within a partiuil.ir hundred or manor 
beft.rc the .stcwaid of the h‘ct. At it yu tty ofVcnccs are 
prescnti-d and jiunished. Eurnn i ly conrts-h ct wore held 
in all manors wln»sf* h»nis h.ad .'ff/cand 3oc rights (rights of 
holding cuuits and juii’^dii tioii), hut they nrc now held In 
few, ami voarlv fewer, pLu’es. title of th** court ns si 

** view of f lank- pled gf ’’ points to its former importance, 
under tin* .system of jiolicc introduced or perfected hy King 
Alfred, which icqiiiiid tliat all freemen above twelve ve.iis 
of age .should he received into a deceun.i, dizein, dccenn.'iry, 
or tithing, .sometimes c.illed a vLsne, or neighhuurhuud -in 
Yoikshire and other parts of tho north, ten men-tale (a 
number, tale, or tally (.f ten men) — and iorniing a *‘Ociely 
of not less than ten frihoigs, or frceliorrows, freemen, c.ich 
of whom was to be horhoe, that ]•*, pledge or .seemity for 
the good conduct of the olheis. 

la'cts were either public, or private. Tim public, leet 
w.as jir.actii-.illy the Eim.kmihi;. The piiv.ite courts -leet. 
appear to h.ive been created hy grants from the cu»wn, 
obtained by tlie owners of extensive in. mors, .and ino.st 
fiequently by leligiuus liou.se.s, for the pur|>o-e of n liev- 
ing their tenants and tho-e who re.sideil upon their lands 
from tlie obligation of attending the hmidred-inote hy 
providing a domestic tribunal, before which they might 
take the oath of allegiance, and the fraiik-plcdgcs might 
be in.vpected. 

The court-lcct is a court of record, which has jurisdic- 
tion of such crimes as subject the otfeiiders to pnnishinent 
at common law. As criminal jurisdiction belongs exclu- 
sively to tlic kingly office, all criminal prosecutions aro 
called pleas of the crown, and the court hi which such plena 
are held are the king's courts, although granted to a sub- 
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jcct. The ftiirtiority so exercised under the kInfi:*A p^rant is 
called a lordship, and the ^‘antoo is said to bo tlic lord of 
the leet. It may be claimed either by a modern grant or 
by prescription, that is, long-established usage, from which 
an ancient grant is presumed. 

Private Icets are commonly held twice in the year: 
within A month after Easter, and within a month after 
Michaelmas. The court appears to have been formerly 
held in the open nir. It should bo held at its accustomed 
place, though if sufficient notice be given, it may be held 
anywlieru within the district. All males (with a few 
exceptions) above the ago of twelve years and under sixty 
within the precinct owed suit (z.e. personal attendance) at 
this court. 

It was the province of the court-lect, as well the public 
loot of the hundred (hniidred-iruite), as the private leet, to 
repress all otTences against the public peace, and to enforce 
the removal of all public nuisances. Before the Norman 
conquest, and probably for some time after, this court of 
the leet was, if not the sole, at Ica.'t th*: ordinary tribunal 
for the administration of criminal justice thiuiighout the 
kingdriiii. 

Tlio‘ ordinary profits of a court-leet are the fines, amerce- 
ments, atul es.soiri-penc<*, and belong, in the case of a 
]>uhlie leet, to the king ; in the cesc of a private leet, to the 
grantee or lord of the leet. Though the court-loi t ina} 
now he considered as an antiquated institution in many 
nvspocts, it is charactorize<l by many valuable fcatuies, and 
in some districts is still efficient. 

laEKU'WARDEN, the chief town of the Dutch province 
of Friesland, situated B*2 miles W. of (irdningen, has 2l»,000 
inhabitants. It is surrounded with an earthen r.nnpart 
and a uide moat ; the broad stiaight streets are intersected 
by canals, the banks of A>liieli, us »ell as the ramparts, aic 
planl»*d with trec^^, and afh'rd very pleasant promenade'*. 
The tow'U, which is well built, h.is inanufaetures of linen 
and paper, sewing maeliines and safes; iron fouiidiies, 
copper and lead woik'*, ])rmting establishments, and a 
considerable trade, wliieh is much fa^’ilitated by nuinei<iUN 
canals. The piiiieipal buildings arc — the town -ball, the 
ancient palace of tlic princes of Orange, a synagogue, and 
twelve churches, the largest and haiidsonu'st of winch con- 
tains monunientsj»f the princes of thehou'-eof Oiange. I heie 
are also an arsenal, exchange. Ikium* of correction, and .a 
branch i»f tiic Society of I*ublie Good. I.eeuwaul«*n is cm the 
railway hetwoen Harlingen and Gioningcn. Owing to its 
history and the cliaractej* of its buildings, Le* uwardcn has 
been frequently called the Frisian Hague. It dates as a 
town from 1100, and pl.aycd a great part in Frisian liistuiy 
during the fifteenth anil sixteenth eeiituries. 

I^BEU'WENHOSK. ANTONY VAN. the fust gieat 
microscopi.st, wa.s born at Delft in Holland in He 

does not st‘em to Iwive bad the advantage of a learned 
education. His researches gained him tin* notice of the 
Royal Society of London, and his works all appeared in 
the Transactions of that body. He was eliosen a fellow of 
the Roval Society in IfiSO. TIh' Academy of l*.iris aKo 
eleetcd him a niemher irt DJ1*7. la-euweiiboek contrihuted 
no le.ss than 112 papers to oiir Royal Society, He usually 
worked with simple micro -sCi'])e'., as the compound micro- 
scopes of his day had not been achromatized ; and liis 
chief studies were aiiatoniic.il. It w:»s in a memoir pre- 
sented to the Royal Society in IfiBO that this great observer 
first demon.strated the fact of the capillary circulation, 
a point which Harvey had had to lea>e unproved in his 
great thwiry of the circulation of the Mood. And it was 
ill another memoir that the existence of Infusoria w.is first 
show'll, more e.ipi^ially of tlic Rotifer or wheel-animalciile. 
It may be fairly said that Leeuwenhoek is the f.ither of 
microscopic research, which ha.s been conducted, though 
with vastly improved instrnmcnt.s, mainly on the lines he 
laid down. Leeuwenhoek's works were collected and 


printed in Dutch at Delft, in seven volumes, the last 
appearing in 17.32; in Latin at Leyden, 1702; in English 
(trs. Hofiie) in 18 m0. 

liEEWARD ISLANDS or GREATER ANTILLES. 

a name commonly given to the West Indian Islands north 
of 80" N. hit., and comfirising Cuba, Isla-dc-Pinos, Hayti, 
Puerto Rico, and Jamaica, 3’he name is now’ restricted to 
the British possessions of Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts, 
Nevi.s, Dominica, Barh.ido(s, Anguilla, and the Virgin 
Islands, which were constituted a single federal colony by 
the 34 & 3o Viet. c. 71, passed in 1871. The government 
is vested in a general legislative council and in a governor 
appointed by the crown. 

LEG. The lower limbs of man, or leg*., depend from 
the pelvis or hip girdle, which has bi*en el*^fwb' re described 
I^Hce Bai kuonkJ ; and are divisible into tliitrli. b*g (or 
low’cr li •K), and foot. Of these, the Foot i-. elM-wbere 
described. The ]»resent article de.ils with tlie leg pioper. 
The illustrations in the Plates aecompaining the aiticie 
give a thorough view’ both of the himy ami muscular struc- 
ture of the Ictr. 

The great bone of tlje leg is the tliigli-bone or ft mur 
(Pl.ite 1. fig. 1 is a fiont .and back view }. the largest bone in 
the body. It is cOindiical, slightly curved forwards ; it.-* fore 
j>.art,o,very smiioth, its binder surface, />, pinched up to the 
! lidgeof the linea aspfra^ which at once supports the enrvo 
I of the bone and im rcases the smfaee for niii>ciilar attach- 
• ment. At each end the bone swells out. At>ove is the tfCvai 
\ trot Iianfcr.r^ a strong proee.'*s; and about 2 iuela s Lchnvthis. 

■ and to the inner side, is the Hftlc troi hnntcr, fi. to which are 
I attached the great muscles w'hieh bring the thigh hTward on 
‘ the trunk in progression. Between thest* the neck of tlie 
I bone, c, cnives inward, terminating in the large roumled 
! bead, wlneh is insetted in the de* p socket of the hiji. 

I The general attaidimrnt is shown in the large figures t»f the 
, haver pait of tlie skeh ton, and the position of the tiiigli is 
I there seen not to hi* \prtical. but con'*id'TahIy inclined 
inward'*. **0 .as to biing the knees togither. 

' 'I'he lower end of the thigh-bom* .ils.j (.v-paniU, forming 
j two large eon d vies, #/. A. tin* inner l»eing the huger. This.' 
! are sejiaraled l>y th** jiit, /, ami lach hi ars two .oiut ^nr- 
! fae*'^, uppi i and anteiier, /, iint!« r and jio-t- li -r. . the 

j latter in ]>articul.ir aie for the shin-h««ne to ie\wl\e iip.-ii. 
i .and they peimit a rivulmion of two tif;h'. i f a liiih*. 

'rite hip-joint (tii.'". 2. 3) i** an ex« i I’ent ex iniph- of a 
b.all-aml-siK*ki t joint. ri:** nf is ^!;i \vu iu 

seetion at .3 o. hnt it must he conceiwd as at 2 o. suni.uiid- 
ing the entire socket or aci tabuluni. ami hinding the }'elvi-» 
lirinly to the ncek of the thigh-hone iu a eap'*nlar foim. 
whenee its name. 'Ihe Cfotmi lit/tinn nf^ joins the head of 
the bone t'» tin* deep part of tin* acitahulum, and h.is for 
olliec to keep the hip- joint from being disl,jcated when the 
legs arc widely extended. 

'riie leg, or lower leg. consists of thiee honc'*, the knee- 
cap or patella^ the shin-bone or tjVa’u, and the splint-bone 
or fUntla, of which front ami hack \iews are gi\cn in figs. 
*1, 3, and fi. The tibia is so called from it** i esemblance to an 
ancient music pipe (^I.at. the lifiida because it is 

like a brooch-pin. The tibia is prismatic iu form ; the 
a]>ex of the prism, calleil the sliiu,f/, is clearly shown, oven 
thiough the skin. The head, h, has two joint surfaces, 
i\ lA a .sliort i»roeess (c) between them, cKft by a pit. The 
hurf.ices are slightly concave, and they have to receive 
upon them the joint surfaces of the thigh-bone. The fiat 
joint -surface for the fibula is at J\ and »/ is the tubercle 
for the nttacbment of the ligament of the knee-cap. The 
haver end or base, A, lavs a joint-surface, j, concave from 
betore to bcbiml for the astragalus or knuckle-bone of the 
foot (tar.sus), and on the one side it has an irregular sur- 
face to receive tho fibula, while on the other side it bears 
the large process of the inner ankle, I*, the outer ankle 
lK*ing made by tho fibula at b'. 
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The knce-cap or patella (fig. 6) is just as much a part 
of the tibia as the olecranon process (elbow) is of the ulna, 
but the knee-cap has become entirely separated fi-oin its 
main bone, while still retaining its function of preventing 
too extensive a swing at the joint. (Tt still nanaiiis a 
fixed part of the tibia in some w’ater hirds.'l In man it is 
of triangular shape, rough on the anterii>r face, o, and 
bearing two joint surfaces, rr, ft, behind, moving on the 
ji»int surfaces of the thigh-bone. It serves to lengthen 
the availahlo leverage surface of the tibia, ami also to pro- 
tect the knee-joint from the front. 

Tlie fibula (figs. 4, .5) is a long thin bene placed on 
the outride of the shin-bone or tibia, with many sharp 
longitudinal ridges to give points of attaehment for 
mus^-leN. It serves, with the ligament which comu'cts 
the two b»inos all down their length, greatly to broadm 
the imi»<eii;ar bisis of the lower leg, as well as to make 
part of the ankle. 

The kme-V'int (fig". 7. S, 0) has eight artienlar pro- 
cesses, two each b-r the comlvles of the tliigh-hune, for the 
kneo-cip. and th‘‘ slnU-lMim-. The ligament t»f theknee-eap, 
ft 7'^. is so strong that it remains luiinjuicd even when 
Mitheit'i’.t force is exerted to break the knee-eap itself. The 
capsular ligament, ft, ft. is nKo attached to the knee-cap, 
and pa"M'^ from the neck of the thigh-bone to that of the 
shin-b«*ne. cnvcl-'ping the \Yhole joint in a capsule, and 
sticngthcned by the inti mil literal ligament, e, and tlie 
«M(rnih */: tie* j»o"terii^r bgam< nt is "h<»wn at c (fig. I*). 
spr< ailing over tl * hack of the capsular ligament. These 
last-namcil ligan.ents .are outside the capsule. Within it 
are the cniciil lAi. tr<-s^\\ liginieiits.^’, //(lig.^^), t\ing 
ti’f' heals Ilf tl:e bom-s theiiiselvi s togetlier. To prevent 
t'n* ] 'lit Ti ' II .slipjdiig whin it is hciit- -a-^.llI the ligaments 
pt th rf til'* knec-oip .nv 1 . o-e — the semilunar 
(w. ,lge-shi;.iO caitilagi <, ft. aie placid hitwc* n tlie hones, 
t:.!i k at tl e oiitsid** iX ' d rapidly thinning i !l’ tow.irds tin* 
i'.ti*: ior < f tlie j..int. 

'llie kuie is a hinge ji-int, hut a slight rotation is per- 
inittLil as well. The ankle is al<-» a hinge joint, but albiws 
fai le^^H literal motion, and its deep siiles. embracing the 
kniiekl'*-b« ne or aslragilu** of tlie tarsus of tlie foot, m.ike 
it a M ly stri ng joint iiidei.d, and one very laiely disturbed 
by any \i^.lenie. 

As itgards the tiin-flis r-f tlie leg they are specially 
imlnlcil in large tendinous vlirath>, s-ning to keep the 
.sliap" ' f tlie limb ctH'i i_\ when the mu-iIe^ are llaecid ami 
at re-*^. a-, we’l as to strengthen tlmm by gi\ing rcsistanei? 
when t) ■ y 'Well in actkii. The ci.ief are tl:c* broad sheath 
of ti.e ti.igh i/ngcla luttn and t).e anb-iior tibial sheath. 
Tile tir't ha> .a speei il mu'cle to tighten it. tin* teuyn' 
raff lace (Tlate II., t;g. *), whirh serves .also to 

rotate ti.e thigii inwaids. The muscle which bends the 
thigii upon the tiunk, and is therefoi.j the first used in 
walking, as it raiws the li g fiorn tie* gifcand, is atwo- 
l.i'aih-'l lIlU^cle. the rir/tftro-/hV/r//f (n o), Munetirm’S 
n.gardiii .IS two, and thin t.ili>d y* and ifiocHS 
iuftr/tuji respectivi'ly. It rises from the Iowa st vertebra? 
♦•f till* sjiine by many attachineiit'. ami also from the whoh? 
Miifif.e i.f the ih.ic bom*, and ends in tb** .small Ipichanter 
of the thigh-lxme. If the fe«'t are kept to the giouiid, then 
it bend*) ti •• trunk on tie* legs. It< gnat .aiitagi>nist is the 
lar_'< -t mi.-ilo in tie* body, the tfJuteu’i mtij'hnn$ (fig. 11 ft;, 
a \.ry wide thick miisch*, ending in a long attachment 
ex‘* \ih*.g a third of the entire length of the tliigh-boiie. 
It j '.ill the body bai k upon the thigh if the feet .'u-e fixed 
on ti.e gi-und. aini is the great muscle for presj-rving 
the (.i*n po'tnreof the b<»dy, and hence its greater fullnes.s 
in m.m tl m in or). or anirn.als. It is never at rest except in 
the ^ee:i:^b• nt pO'iti»m. for even in .sitting it is in action, 
to prever.t the b/.'ly from falling forward.s. 

There are «.ix inu rles, which all tend to turn the leg 
a little outward’s, and with it the toe.*., .so as to broaden 


the base of support upon which the bod/* stands. The 
tjhitens mediitst^ one of these, is shown at c, the glutens 
minimus at d (fig. 12). The latter aids the tensor vaginas 
femoris al^o to twist the thigh inwMrds. Other abducting 
!miscle.s of the thigh arc tho small (fig. 12 c), 

the obturator inlernus (fig. 13 y*), the two-headed r/cwiwi 
(fig. 12 //), the qvadratus femoris (figs. 12 and 14 A)i 
.and ohtu rat or extern ns (fig. 1 4 1). The adducting imibeles, 

! which oppose all these, form the largo mass occnjryiiig the 
{ inside of the thigh, one single and one threc-lieaded muscle. 
These art* the pcctinens 10 y), and the f nce/w adductor 

* femoris (fig. 14 k\ a very large imisc.le, the chief part of the 
lle.^ihy inside of the thigh. When the feet arc fixed these 

! last-named .adductors fix the pelvis and prevent it .swaying. 

If one foot rest on the ground they pull the trunk down on 
I to that thigh. If tiro foot is not fixed they bring the thigh 
I upward.s, inw.irds, .and forwards?. 

! There .are .seven thigh imi.sclcs acting on the lower 
i log, tlie cliicf of W'hicli \s\\\o quadriceps e.rUn<or cruris 
\ (tig. 10 a b Plate III.), which extends or straightens 

■ the leg on the thigh, ami at thq same time bends the whole 

■ leg on the trunk; it is a very important muscle in walking, 

a>. it c.arrics tlie leg up and forwards. It is also the 

inii.scle which cn.ahles us to ri.se from the sitting ti the 
erect posture. Its antagolli.^ts are four, all of eoni*.se 
sitiuted upon the back of the thigh. They bend the leg 
iipi 11 tlie thigh, .mil extend the thigh upon the pelvis. 
'Ihey are the Si uiiti udinosns lb m), the semimtm- 

bruuotus (a), the bictps flexor cruris (»>), uml the pnjdi^ 
ft?/s(fig. It) p\ The otlicr muscles of the thigh are the 
gradh's (fig. lo 7), an assistant of the great adductors, and 
the sartovius or tailoi-*s muscle ” (tigs, 10 r and 10 j«), the 
longest imiM le of the body. This last start.s from the hip- 
bone in company with the t* u*or ragiutr fmori* (tig. 10 •), 
^oon becomes lleshy, runs downwards, iinvards, and for- 
w.irds ti» the low*er thii’d of the thigh, lieemnes tendinous, 

[ winds round the liead of the tibia, and is ins(*rtcd into tliat 
1 bone bi low’ the tiibeivle. It Hexes tin* leg and thigh upon 

* the peUis, at the s.ami* tinu* drawing the knot* upwards mi 
’ as to ciMss the ojiposite thigh, wliene** its name. It is in 

■ f.ict the cross-loggi'd muscle. 

' The muscles of the lower leg (Plate HI., fign. 10, 17, LS) 
j arc tell in number, .six operating directly on the f<»ot, and 
four dii'eotlv on the rots. 'I lie tihioUs anfirus (fig, 17 s) 
lies in the outer Irollnw of the shiii'lione. and serwes to 
bend the for.i upon the leg and turn its inner edge u])- 
w.ards; tie* long and short t rf, nsnrs of the toe.s (/ c) herrd 
hack and upwanls the toi s upon the foot ; the e.rteu*or of 
the great toe, covered by the last, does the same .spe- 
cially for th.at liigit. The two ptromi (jr r), long and 
.shoit, raise the outer margin of lire foot, aid in extending 
tire foot ujioii the h-g. and at the .sann* lime rotate the foot 
ontw.irds upon the leg. The long poroueal iinisele ami the 
I tibialis anticus both end in powerful teiidon.s, inserted in 
' the ai’eh of the foot close to c.ach other from opjiositi* 
.sides; th^-y Mive ll;erefopJ as .1 Sort of .sling, supporting 
the fi^it and iirateri.illy assisting the great muscles of 
the c.alf. 

, The calf of the h-g consists of a large threo-hcaded 

* mnscle with two large innsenlar bellies, joining below in 

the great tendon Achille*!. 'I’his l.irge riinsel'* is the 
gastroruemius 13, 20 »i, o, 7, i!<;, one mass, itself 

■ ilouble in form, lying above the other. 'J’hiH is the mnsele 
which elevates the heel, and antagoni^e.s the miisele.s which 
bend the foot upon the leg. The pbintarisifia. lfi,v)h:i.s 

j the longe.st tendon in the body; its use is to twist the 
I iii.side of the hi*?*! upwards, .an<l assist the gre.at muscle of 
i the calf. 'J'he tibialis posticus^ ri.siiig from the hack of the 
hliin-boiip, .sends its tendon beneath the ankle, and ends in 
a number of tendons inserted beneath the foot into the 
bones of the tarsus; its office being to bend the foot upon 
the leg by ptillitig the bones from Wiieath, and the long 
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flexor of the to«8 (fif?. 18 a) bends them beneath the foot, 
hooking tliem therefore so as to grasp the ground, a most 
important action in walking, especially to the natural 
shoeless man. If the toes be fixed, this uiust-le assists in 
bringing the body to the tiptoe attitude. This is also 
powerfully helped by the flexor of the great too (fig. 18 rf), 
whose tendon crosses beneath the foot in a sharp bend, 
and forms a second sling with the tendon of the long flexor 
of the toes to that already described above as formed by the 
tendons of the tibial and peroneal iimseles. 

laEG'ACY (L'lt. Icy(itu7n\ a bequest or gift of goods 
and eliattels by will or tcstameiil. The person to whom 
it is given is termed the legatee (lefjatarius). Tiie be- 
quest is not complete without the lassent of tlio executor or 
administrator to the will annexed, as the case may be. 
[See Exi- ru’ioK."] But, before such assent, the beqnest 
is transmissible t<i the personal representatives of the 
legatee, ami will pass by Ids will. The executor or admin- 
istrator is not bound to admit that there is anything due 
to the legatee till the debts of the dereasc<l are paid. 

Legacies are of two kinds, f/enernl and A 

legacy is geneial when it is feo given as not to ainoiint to a 
luMpiest of a pai tit ular thing, or a particular fund of the 
testator; a specific legacy is a l>eque^t of a speeilieil thing, 
or a specific part of the testator^ estate, 'there Is also a 
thinl desciiptiuii of legacy, partaking soinotNliat of the 
nature of btdh kinds already inentiuned, as a gift of so 
much moin‘y, with reference to a particular fund for pay- 
ment. 'this is called a (Innmi.’ttratire legacy, but it so far 
dilVeis from one ju*operly specific, that if the fund pointed 
out f.iils on any account, the legatee will be paid out of 
the general assets. 

Legacies may bo given either ab'olut<*ly (;o/jv, as the 
llomaii jurists teimed it), </r upon cMiuditlon (.so/// vonf/i- 
\ that is, on the happening of any contingency, ]»ro- 
vide<l it must Imppen, if at all, within the <liir.itioii of a 
life or li\es in being .at the time of the de<ea<?e of the 
testator .and twaaitv-one }e us .ifteiwaid**, allowing in avhli- 
tioii the perii'd </f gest.di»)n wla ic the contingeuey depuids 
upon the birth of a chdd. When a leg.Ueo Ini's obl.iined 
such an iiiteiest in the legacy as to be fully entitled to the 
property in it, the h’gjicy is saiil to be /’t.s’/c//, and this 
ja'operty may he acrpiired before the right to the posse-s- 
.•■ion r»f the leg.iey .aeeriii'S, A ^es.t^■d leg.acy is tiaii*.- 
nds.sible to the per.sonal repi esent.it i\es of the paity entitled 
to it, or pjis.ses by a will; a legacy which is contiiigeiit, or 
not veslcil, is no property at all with respect to the Ugatec. 

Eoiinerly, in nil cases when a leg.atce died before the 
testator, tho legacy lap.sed or failed, and went to llic per- 
.‘-on appointed residuary leg.atec by the testator, or if there 
was iiono siieli, to the next of kin, ami lapse might also 
t.iko place (as in the cn.se of .a legacy given to a legatee .at 
a particular time, or upon condition, or the happening of a 
contingeney) if the leg.-itee died before the appointed time 
.‘irrived, or if the comlition was net ]>erfoimed, or the con- 
tingency tlid not happen. The statute 1 Viet. e. 2t>, s. .‘lo, 
has modified the old rule. 

It m.ay be stated, as a general rule, that legarie.s .are 
]>:u.able twelve moiitlis after the death of a testator, and 
with interest from that time, nule.ss the te.stator has m.ade 
soniti special provision ns to tho time of p.aynient mid 
interest. When a .specific legacy eoiisist.s <if .some deter- 
miii.atc chattel, whether real, as ,a le.a.se for ye.ars, or per- 
sonal, as n particular horse, the legatee, after asstait by the 
exeeutor to the legacy, may t.ike posse.ssion of it, or sue 
for it by action at Jaw; but where tho .specific legacy con- 
sists of money, &c., and in all eases of general and of 
demonstrative legacies, no action at law lies unlc.ss the 
executor La.s, for somo new con.sidei'atioii beuefieial to 
himself, expressly promised payment. 

Except when left by a husband to a wife, or vice t*er.<d, 
all legacies pay a tax. Cluldrcu of tho deceased, or any 


lineal ancestor, p:iy jEI per cent.; brolher.s and sistcr.s, £3 
per cent.; uncles anil aunts, £3 per cent.; strangers in 
blood, JElO ]ier cent. There are also stamp duties on 
probates of wilU ;ind on letter-s of adininistrution. 

The hiw' of SeotUind on tlli'^ .subji’ct does not ditrer c.sseii- 
tially from that of Engl.md. In Scotland a verbal legacy 
for more than AT 00 Scot." f A*8 8f/.) is ineffectual. Wlieji 

no time is .stated for p.i\miiit of -a Ifg.'iey it is due at the 
te.stator’s death, and iiiiin that d ite he.ars interest at 5 per 
cent. Payment, liowexer, e.aiimjt U* enforred till the elap.se 
of six months. If a time he spi edied other than tliat of 
the testator’s de.ath the legacy \e.si.«> fn^m the said death, 
but is not paiable till the date sp^ eifad, ner decs intere.-^t 
run upon it till after (Jiut peiioil. Win n the k /at y eiiM'';.sts 
of a special .'utiele, di livery, uiik -.s utheiwi uhi iti J, t.ikes 
pl.-ice immediately after the tfst.itoi's d* .tij. A h* j n-y 
Lapses by tin* legatee pri*deeiM'»i]ig tin* le-t .!i>r, .ind tin- 
statute I Vi(t. e. ‘Jfi, s. 3.3, does not .‘i]»]dv to S- liM .nd. If 
a test.ator hi-que.iths .‘'ometliing which h** In lli-ie to !■>' h.-i 
own, but wliiili leally belongs to another, the in- 

effeclu.al; but if he knew that it was not Iii^ own tin*. n tie! • 
must he purchaMd or the h-gatce otla rw i.'s'* •^.iti'-fii d out 1 1 
the executry. A li'ir.icy of that wliieli i*. i rroiKou-h mi]» 
po-ed to be mo\a!)le iN of no i'ffi*et. When a jiai t < rJ.ir 
di-bt i.-i bequeatlied, if it has l)teii p.iiil di.’ijig tla* life of 
the ti'-'t.itor the leg ley fall'. In .addltinii to f/in/rnl ;ii.d 
gjitacial legacies the law aho neogniz's r-r// h g.icli>. 

A nniver.sil hgacy coinpnhend'i all tin* tiNt.itoi's or 

the reversion or lesidue, after sitNf\ing ex[ ciim*'. debts, 
and other legal ios. 

UCGAL TENDER. A'> a btor oftni i.i - 

c(>nvcnic*nee a creditor, .and ]M/Svihly ei.uh* n p.iiti.i.Iy 
ev.ide a debt by n liiving ti/ pay it exempt in an 
>enient form to th** n eeiNei, a** if .i man .*‘l:ouId t :h'r to 
pay a debt i f i’lO in halrpenre. *!Ce., eert.ain limir.it ior.'» 
are fixed upon the ;imom.t of (olij. *ie., wl. ih m ly hi* 
timhred I-*.. illy in p.iy.neiit c»f a ilebt. t'opper (/.c. 
bi(*n/.e> eoiU'. of the n.dm .ire .1 h g il tendtr ep to twihe 
pence only: 'ii\ir c»Ir. ^ id* tlic re dm aic a h il l*...i!ir 
up to X'J onU ; .'O'.i ji Igii'. hA‘t. ire .1 Ii‘_ d I* mh r 

f» r .in_\ amoui't .■'•••• >vi r.i ii.> ; ard 1 ai k i are 
a leg.il ii mier for .'nms it .t’o .mil o\ir if ti.-ya.e h.mlc 
note.s of tie Ihi’/.k of 1 1 .,’md. • ti •*' i. d*‘s r I e ig .i 
legal ti mil r. In >tl iml r>i'ik of Lnjfl.n .1 im!i " .re 
not a li’g.il le: ih r iS !• \ iet. e. .‘>S, .•'. lo‘. Ir the 
creditor iefu''t> .i dthl wlnii •■liercd in l!j - him tf .i 
legal tender he d' C'. not h iftit his drld, hut I:o hiiiiil' .I’l 
claim to tlie «..\p'’n'‘e.s of lecoNiiing it. and h is to p.n ..ny 
cost-' th.it m.iy aii't*. 

The words ti tirlt r .aiJpI' to the p.nm.ci.t of a debt 

purely. A "liopkeepi r -.ellmg .m .iitiele o\ir the eoimt'-i* 
ni.iy refuse coin in a ei'rl.iiii sl aj'C if lie pit .i-e.'.. even if it 
be in the form of a legal temlia-; but b.e could not (exeepr 
wnth the penalty named) refu-e the s.nne aim iint teinlered. 
in the same form of a debt alre.idy on l.i'> book's. 

IcEG'ATE, a pi-rson elm.sm or eommi'">ioned (h;if. /<■«;(», 
Av/ii/m*) to do certain tiling.^. The wa rd lias two gre.it 
uses, that of ancient Rome and that of the Koman Chitholic 
Church. 

'I’lie liffafc nf aucU/tf Ii»r.n was either ail ainba.s.sadoi* 
from the Senate to a foteign po^t-r. or .a distinguishr«l 
ollieer on the .••t.itl’ of a general in tlie tieid, a eon^ul, or 
dictator, cho‘'en hy thegem ial and ;ippro\ed by the Senate. 
Such could rcpl;iee the general in his ab.sence. 'I'lio 

stalT of legates varied from tliree to fifteen, according to the 
si/e of the army. In imperial times the word became 
equivalent to viceroy, n l.arge part of the provincial ad- 
niiiii.st ration being in the hands of legates appointed by the 
emperor. 

The papal hyate is an officer representing the papal 
authority in mueh the same way. 'i'he most dignirti*d is 
tho kffate a laterey such as Wolsey was, the legato sent 
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“ from tbe side *’ of the Pope, nearly always a cardinal, and 
exercising supreme papal authority in the land to which 
he is sent. WoUey, for instance, though archbishop of 
York, overrodo the authority of Canterbury by his legatino 
powers, and was for the time tho chief ecelcMustic in 
England. Many disputes arose in medieval times over 
the reception of legates ; in England they culminated in 
the famous statute i»f pnrmuuire (131)3). Wolsey sullered 
under tliis statute. Legates of a lower r.ank than car- 
dimds are called nuncii opostoUci (apostolic messengers). I 

liBGATSSk Sec Legacy. 

IdCGA'TO (ItiiL, tied), in Tmisic,a term used in opposition ' 
to staccato^ implying that one note is tied to another, and 
represented by placing these maiks above or below 

the notes intended to be so joined, ^\lu•re these iepaii 
appear, the notes arc to be played in a smootli and gliding 
manner, each note on the piano to be held down till tbe 
next is struck. ^Vl^en the legato mark joins two notes 
identical in position, as C to C. Fjj to EiS, iJtc,, it is called a 
tit\ and tbe second note is not struck afredi, but held 
doW!\ as a pioloncation of the first note The ordinary 
legato mark, covering two or more notes of various names, 
is <iften called a s/mt. It would seem higlilv desirable to 
(listingui^h between a slur and a tie. Sir A\illiam Stern- 
dale iSennett at one time sought to U'>e i — i for the tu and 
^ for the .«/«!•, but his practice has not been gener.illy 
followed. 

liE'G£ND (Lat. hpctnh, to be iv.ulla name <a*igin- 
ally gi\en to the book containing the portions of Scrip- 
ture selected by tlic ( hurch and appointed to be read ;i.s 
daily lessons, I.j\ter it wa'j uved to iiiehule also other 
religit ns writings n-ed in divine ^e^^ ice, and the book> of 
instruction designed for the use of leligious liou-'es, which 
were read by t!ie monks at matins ami *luring meal times 
'll the reft* t««rie'*. Eu in .i veiy eaily period in the liistoiy 
tf tl.e (huich, collections of narratives nu*e made relating 
to s.»inti and ]n.ait>rs, and as the number (»f these increased 
a plac- w.\s found for them iu the services of tlie church, 
and the stories became known as legends. In tlie pre- 
jiaration of such works as the li\e.s of tbe saints and the 
histoiic.s of the mart}r<, the material available w.as often 
Very scanty, but at the s.ame time tlie natuieof the subject 
afforded fine scope Uir a pious imagination. Tb< n there 
were abundance of wonderful st urie»« in <'iic illation rc.*!pect- 
ing the heroes and deities <'f paguiism, as well as wonder- 
ful narr.iti\es whieb had found their w.iy from the East to 
Europe, and it w;is very easy for a de\out monk, anxiou.sto 
advance the fame of a p»a(ron s.aiiit, to father upon liiin 
some of tl.e m.inellou.'s act.s rc< ordcd of some Oriental and 
l.ealhin hero, c.r to invent b<ime action of equal greatness, 
r'crtainly many .‘•tories were fonned in Ibis way. and tbe 
auth' ntic history of the saints and inaityrs was ovei laid 
with a fictitious cmbellisl.ineut whieb, when tbe necessity 
for historical veracity became apparent, caused these stories 
*‘j f.ill into dhsrepule. Hence the inudeniu.se <if the tei-ms 
h i.d .and legendary, to signify stories that are nntrust- 
worthy and derived partly from the imagination. 

'ILe ecclesiastical literature of tho middle ages is 
pr*cu!'.arly rich in the legendary element, and exten.sive 
< oilecticns of tbe btorie.s indicated in.'iy be gathered from 
the j/oel‘.«al and prose works of that period. Many of 
tliese legi-nds unquestionably enshrine Jii.storical and bio- 
graph If al f.tcta, and also many stories of great Ijeauty and 
v.iiue when regardcfl aa allegories. They also serve to 
iilastrate the way in which tbe primitive beliefs and customs 
of the p^-ople became altered and transformed under the 
infiuf'nce of Christianity, and in the reeords of the early 
saints and rr.i'.-icnarieH we distinguish the transference of 
the attrlbutoH of the old gods to the apostles and saints | 
of the Christian religion. One of the most striking of i 
the Christian legends, in which the founder of Buddhism ! 
has obtained honour as a Christiau stint, is elsewhere ! 


noticed. [See Baklaam and Josapiia-v.] After tho 
Reformation, when the controversy between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic theologians was in full vigour, tho legcinhs 
of the medifeval period became a favourite subject for the 
attack of Protestant w'riters, and these stories were pre- 
sented in a light which can hardly be justified. Many of 
them are undoubtedly corrupt and of an objectionable 
character, but there arc others which are pure and valuable, 
and represent the literary method used in all simplicity by 
pious men to convey their teaching. In the present day, 
when Hie heat of the controversy has somewhat abated, or 
at all events has changed its direction, the.««c stories arc 
studied by historians and investigators into folk-lore, Jkc., 
with considerable advantage to the advancement of know- 
ledge. Further, it may he noticed that tho mental con- 
dition favourable to tlie ri.so and grow'th of legends lias by 
no means ji.assed away, nor liavc wc far to go to see 
evidences of its working. Perhaps one of the most re- 
inark.ahle illustrations of the way in which an actual living 
man may be invested with a legendary halo is to be found 
in tho conception of Garibaldi which prevailed among the 
Italian p(‘a.s:intry during liih lifetime, and which has 
pn»hahly lo.st nothing since hi.s death. Thus it is said that 
they believed him to be invulnerable; that his red blurt 
was dyed in the hloial id the enemies of Italy; that when 
his army was perishing from thirst he brought water from 
a rock by firing a c.innon hall at it; and the sturni wliieh 
swept over the neighbonrhiMtd aluait the time of his funeral 
was locked upon as a sign of liis anger at the failure of 
his executors to fulfil his injunctions for the cremation of 
hi.s body. 

The legend.s of the Oiiental nations arc now the subjects 
of careful stiuly on the )iart of a hand of entlinsiastic 
schtdars. ami a vast mass lias already been made available 
to the siuilent. Most travellers al^i now make a point of 
collecting the legends which prevail among tho peoples 
whom they \isit, and much interesting matter has come to 
light in this w\ay. 

Among the principal collections of Christiaii legends are 
the “ Legemla Aurea*' (^Goli»kn Lkgksij), the “GhM'A 
RoM.VNiuti .M,” till! ".Ncla Sam turmn”! see Bom.andi.sJ.s J, 
the “Flos Sanctorum” of Kih.idineiia (two vols., Madr., 
loyO-ltilO), ami Bai iiig-Gould'.s “Lives of the Saints” 
(fifteen vol^., l«72-77). S«-e also Folk-i.okk and Myth. 

The Word h geud is al.so uscil technically to denoto 
the woids eiicireling a eoin. Tn writing on tablets the 
word iHitcrijtflnn is ajiplied, wliich is also used instead of 
legend where a seiiteiiee, instead of encircling, occupies the 
]d;ice of a de\ic«* oil the coin. 

XJCGENDBE, ABBXEN MARIE, an illnstriiiiis 
French nmtbematici.in, wdiose name iiiu.st be ranked with 
those of I.4igrange ami I.Aplaee, was horn at J^uri.s (or 
aci-ording to some accounts, at Toulouse), I8th SeplemhiT, 
1752. Through tlir* intlucnce of l)*AleinlH*rt he early 
obterined the chair of iiiatlieniatics in the military m'Iicm^I at 
Pari.s, and in I7M3 liecainea ineinherof the Academy, lit 
17«7 ho WM.s appointed one of tho coininissioiiers for con- 
necting the oh.s<*rval<'rieH of Gn*ciiwieh and Paris geodeti- 
cally, liis colleagues being Mechaiii and Cassini, and 
General Ray hi'ing appointed to conduct the o|s'rations on 
the English hide. During the Revolution he serwd on the 
public commissions appointed to deterininc the length 
of the metre, to form the French tables of logarithms, 
and afterwards he held important positions as director of 
the university and examiner in I'^cole Poly technique. Ho 
died at Paris, lOth January, 1833. His chief works arc 
the “ Kxercices de Calcul Integral” (three vols., 181 l-ld), 
“Traitd des Fonctions Klliptiqiies’' (two vols., 1827), “ I-a 
Th<?orie des Noiiibres” (two vols., 1830), and “Elements 
dc G<fointftrie ^ (1704). He was also the author of a large 
number of separate papers of great value upon various 
questions in pure and applied mathematics. 
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XiKGER-LrNXS^ in masic, tliosc linos which arc added ! 
above or boiioath the five lines composing the stave. They 
provide for such notes as are too high or too low to bo , 
placed upon or within the regular stave, and are to be re- ^ 
garded as a temporary widening of the stave to six, seven, 
eight, or more linos, all the rules of the stave being duly j 
observed. These lines were drawn lightly in older times, j 
hence their name /e^er(light). But some etymologists prefer j 
to derive the name as in the case of Lkdokk. I 

ItEOOIE^RO (Ital., lightly), a term in music, direct- 
ing a light, rapid, easy style of jierformancc, aiming at 
delicacy, not force. 

LEG'HORN (Livorno), a large maritime city and sea- 
port of the kingdom of Italy, is situated at the southern 
extremity of a low and partly marsliy plain extending from 
(he left bank of the Arno to the hills of Montciiero, which 
end abruptly on the sea about 3 miles to the sotith. The 
city is 14 miles S. by W. from Tisa, 45 W. by S. from 
Florence, with both of which it is connected by railway; it 
has 011 ,000 inhabitants, of whom many are Jens. Tlie 
town is neatly and regularly built ; the streets are wide and 
mostly straight, and there is* a tine .s(|uare in the ciMitre. 
Tlie western district, called Li Nova Vene/ia, is intersected 
with canals, by which the goods are carried in boats from 
the shipping in tlie liarbonr and landed before the ware- 
houses of the merchants. Many of tlie private houses are 
liaiidsomo. 'Mtc shops are w’cll supplied with goods, and 
fitted up in good taste. The Kngli>.!i and Lutherans ha\e ' 
chapels and buryiiig-gronnds, the (Ireeksa church, and the ' 
.Tews a very handsome synagogue. The old English burying- j 
ground, now closed, situated on the ramparts, is adone*d ! 
with numerous marble mi>uuuu‘uts — among others is that 
of Smollett, W’ho died here. The town itself is little more 
than *2 miles in circumfon*nee •, but two large suburbs, one 
beyond the north or Pisa gate, and tb<‘ <ttber to the south, 
railed Borgo (lappueeiiii, luuc giadnally i’.i<*iea>ed to the 
size of towns, and lia\c been included witliiii the boundaries 
of the Porto Franco, wliere goods e<juhl formeily he lauded 
ami warehoused, and exported again free of paying duty. 
Tlie outer mole, which is more than a mile in length, and 
joins the lighthouse, aflbrds a plea‘'ant walk. To secure 
increased shipyting acoommodatioii, a h irhour has been con- 
striietcd for vessels of considerable tonnage, but the very 
largest still lie in the roads, where the anchorage is safe 
and good, and still further woiks are iiicomse of construc- 
tion to increase the convenience of the port; Mune of the 
largest building slips arc cayiablcof being used for the con- 
struction of first-class ironclads. The l)ars«*na, or interior 


jewelry, cotton and cotton yarn, spices and drugs, d}C- 
stuffs, pcircelain, gum, wine, spirits, tobacco, &c. Many of 
these articles iif course enter into the exports, for the tian- 
sit trade- is very extensive. Other oxpoited articles are oil, 
anchovies, paper and lags, straw hats, marble and ahabaster, 
works of art, limber, cork, coral, tallow, potash, &c. 
Steamers ply regularly to Civita Vecchia, Naples, Sicily, 
Genoa, Nice, and Maiseillcs. 

L<*ghorn is supposed to be the ancient P^rtna JhrenUa 
or Labronia^ but it has no remains uf antiquity. In the 
fifteenth century it was a mere village .Mirroumlcd by swamps, 

[ and it ow'os much of its ominenec and pnj-^yM'rity to tlie 
1 Medici family, and the liberality of the fomn r rulers of 
, Tuscany. It was made a free pijrt by the Grand-iluke 
Cosmo in the sixteenth century. Some «.f iu pilMlcgr-s 
; w’cre abolished in a measure which hnd tin- « freet of 

diverting part of its trade to other ports, l»ut a y>oit fif 

■ transit to and from the interior its operations an* htiil \My 
‘ extensive. Largo numbers of visitors resort to Leglioiu 

■ during the summer season for its baths and mineral spring-, 

, the hitter of which enjoy high medical lepute. 

j LEGION. In a Koman consular army eacli grand 

■ division, corresponding nearly to a modern biigade, w’a-» mj 
I denominated; and tie* word indicates a schetion of the 
1 individuals composing such division (Lat. fcf/tre, to choose). 

'rhe name is still oce/.sionally given to a body of troops con- 
si.sting of several regiments or iiattalioiis, wlieii raised at a 
yiartieular place or for a particular st r\icc. 

The strength of a Homan legi.m varied at different 
pcri(»ds. Hoinulns ili\iJt'd the men who wt*re able to Itcar 
arms into legions of 3000 men, but towards the of 
the republic the number amounted to more than Gooo. 
The legion declined under the later emperors, and in tin* 
time of Constantine did not number jintrc than 1000 men. 

I The manner in which the soldiers were elected to serve 
in the legions is fully described by INdxbins (hook m. eh. 

; 1). ^\henan aimy consisting of four legions w.i'i to be 
raised, the eiti/ens of the piupcr ages being a^vi-mhlvd uii 
I an apyutiiited da\ in tbecapitnl, the military trihtines dievv 
oht the tiihcs l)y let. and fu in that whivli was first calb d 
they .s<h*eteil four men of neuly equal age and statme. 
Of these the tribunes wlmwere aytyumiti d to tli^* fir-t lcg.<<u 
j cliose one; thos«* who were apju'inted to tin* si-cond legion 
, chose another; and so i.|i. Aftoiwards the wh"le body 
' the tiibimes clu»M* four vtt her men. and of these the tiihuile'i 
of the second legion lir^t chos,- one; thov of the thinl 
: legion then cliii^^e .nmtlier; and so on. the tiilnmes of the 
\ (list legion taking tin* la-^t man of the fonr. In like order 


harbour or dock, i.s only fit for .smaller vcs.sels. Near the 
llarsena stands a fine colossal statue of Duke Ferdiiiaiul 
I., a great benefactor of Lc'ghorn, The hiz;irctto.*«, of 
which there arc three, outside of the town and on the .sea- 
shore, are remarkable f<tr their excellent distribution ami 
perfect security, being surrounded by wet ditebes, and 
furnished with extensive warelnuises and convenient lodgings. 

Leghorn is rather a comiiiereial than a manufacturing 
town; it has, liowever, (an-yards, ropc-walks\ so.ap and 
caudle factmies, glass-works, estahlishuients for the manu- 
facture of coral ornaments, woollen c.ap.s, cream of tartar, 
borax, and sulphur. Sti'aniois and sailing ves.scls are built. 
The chief public edifices arc the foimer ducal palace, the 
arsenal, tho tinomo or cathedral (a (Jothic building designed 
by Vasari), tho town-hall, the gi'eat oil warehouses 
erected in 1705, and tho dewish synagogue. It Inis .also a 
casino or assembly- house, a theatre, a jmblic library, and 
very good inns and coffee-liouses. Educational establish- 
ments of all kinds are numerous. 

Leghorn embraces all tho foi-cign trade of Tuscany, and 
ranks as the greatest commercial emporium in Italy, iie.xt 
to Genoa and Naples. Tho imports are either for consiiiiip- 
tion or for transit. They con.sist of corn, cotton, hemp, 
wool, sugar, raw and manufactured silk, bronze work and 


I the election proeeedv.l till tlie rtqiiiivd number i-l men 
was obtained. 

Immediately after tlie enrolment, tlie recruits for the 
legimis being iii.ide to advance one by one, each was .sworn 
to Im' obedient to his commanders, and to e.\ccute all tlicir 
order.s tf» the utmost of his power. 

On tho iiislilutsoii of regular bodies of tmops by Humu- 
lus, lie is said to li.ive dixided them (^probably ea«.li legion) 
into companies of men, and these were called Mani- 
puli^ from the bundles of grass which served .is standards 
for the people who aecoinpanieJ him when he attacked the 
p.alace of Amuliu". Ihe first mention of a cohort occurs 
shortly after the expul.**u>u t)f the kings ^Liv. ii. 11); and 
in the time of rohbiiis the legion, then numbering ti0U<> 
infantry (e.xelusivj* of the cavalry attached to it), wa.s 
divided into teii cohort*-, each of these into three inanipuU 
(^Polybius, b. xi.), and each of the latter into two centuriae. 

Servius Tullius is said to have divided the military force 
into five ditVerent cla.ssc.s of troops (Liv. i. 43), which were 
distinguished by their armour; but from the commence- 
ment of the republic, or ne,arly so, the order of battle con- 
sisted of three lines of troops, the Uaatati^ the Priticipes^ 
and the Triarii (Liv, viii. 8). The VtUiea (light troupa 
or skirmishers) had no p:irticular station. 
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All tlio thive classes w«’re completely aimed with cuirass, 
helmet, and greaves. Their buckler was •! feet long and 
2 J feet broad, and live arrows were placed in its concavity, 
to be thrown when necessary. Each man was provided 
n ith a long and a slmrt sword, the bl.ide of the former 
being >trong, and made either to out or thiiist; and he car- 
ried. be^ides. tno javelins, or pila (rijlvbiiiN, b. vi.) 

The front of the legion, when in order of battle, was 
formed by ten corps of the hastati, each corps being 
arranged with sixteen men in front and ten in depth. 
The second line, or that of the priiuipi*>. w.is of the saint* 
strength, and w:rs drawn up in the same manner. The 
line of tri.irii consisted also of ton ooip'.. hnt these had 
only ten men in fiont and six in depth. Every legitnuiry 
soldier was allowed 5 feet in fiont .ind as much in tiepth, 
in •Ttler that be might he enabled to make free use ot liis 
arm<. 

'I'he cavalry of a Reman legion was divided intt) ten 
/►/fvatr, of aht>ut thiily hor'-es e leh. who, in onler of battle, 
were drawn np wltlv eight in fiont ami fmir in dt‘pth. 
Eaeli hgion of the allies liatl. however, HOD lurseinen; so 
that the eavaliy of a consular army ( eon-'isting of tvvo 
IIi'io 111 Ii g.i ns and two legions of allie> • ami'untetl to l.sno 
nan, vvljo wire di-pi-sed t n the wing-' of the legitm, in one 
line or two. aceoidiin: to eireiim.'.taiiccs. 

LEGION OF HONOUR, ORDER OF THE. 

This order of iiurit was founded in Eiance under the 
eon'-nlale. hy a law* of E^th May. to take the plaee 

\ f the ar.i ''-nt ir.ilit iry *>r u ligious < rdt is which had been 
swipl awav by tl.e Involution. As at lirst eon-^tituted, 
w.th tin- lii^t Cellini for it-) grand master.it 

ti..'MLd of a giand couneil of si veil members, presided 
ovir by a grand chain »!’ r, and i f sixt, .-n terrib'iial 
nh ri", taili i f whicli wa-' C"m|Vsed of sevt ii grand 
• tw<i.ty e'lnim.an lant-', thiity utlluMs, and o.'m 

.iii>. llio immlur of in«nihtr» wa^* subseijuenlly 
i > I- an.i tie* title ihev.iiier Mihstituti'd f'-r legionary, 
./■•i Ntw*'!! and ahnit nominations 

wee n.at.e, i.i.aly the vvln le of vvinli wer** lor si rviee in 
ti.e a .iv. Ill tile year on tie “eei.mi n-storatiou 

lie- liombi I'l', the mtiiv number of tbe liiti’erent ilivisious 
(f t; Is , nb r ^^as over riO.nijn, rmb r Loiii^ Will, the 
fid Jiiibl.iiy riiel n li.,ioLi'> or.iiis wue repla< ed, and the 
'll of Hjiunr vuis iiductd to tl.e last plaee. 'llie 
ki:.^ t< ok tie* pkvc'* of giaiid master, the title of com- 
m ...-iant v' is el an-^ed tfi eoinni iieii r, the giand coidoii to 
gr.ii.d Cl'S*-. tJji- i!!f !r.bu*'kip w.i'. liivjlcd intf) live 
^rele — c :gl. ty gr ii. 1 < ru'si Imi gi.ind orb. < is, -lun com- 
ii’iiid'js. gnin) i.;!:!r^*rs, and an imb tei n.inati* number <if 
I ’’.I vale rs. Inul'j I'kiiippe distiibiged the decorations 
vitii a j.ff d'_-d 1 and, in l-s \.i tle-i'* were no less than 
■WAIT ira n'lbers. This imiii'*i;se nmuber had naturally 
■btraftcfl iMi' li fimii the value wl.ieii was at tir.st placed 
up n tiiH h--;.onr, ami natif r Naje-hoii III. tl.e legif.n w;is 
rce.aisiiiuted upon a fpsh has:-. liy a law of *2*diid 
.1 mnary, tin* grand eirsM', ^mic limited to « ighty, 

L'l.ml ortirers to Ibo, coniiuand'.i s to E**>, and ollieers to 
extln.sive of the irnperi.il family and nf ffinigiicrs. 
'1 i.e number of chevaliers was left f-p»'ii. but it was fliniin- 
i'i ed by tie* cre.ition of but one frf sh cl.ev.ilier for every 
tw j dtf eased. Candidates in time »d peace w ere chi>sen 
rnaii thosi; who had served the .state in some military or 
i.ivii capacity for twenty ye.ars; exceptional exploits or 
S' vf-re wounds f onstituted a claim in time of war. The 
fi.'-^ribution wins made tw'ice a year, the admi.s.sion being 
made np^m parade in the cose of military men, civilians 
being decorated at a public silting of a court of justice, 
l-'nder tl.** second empire the honour was conferred on 
many in^n finlnf-nt in science and literature, and was not 
confined exe!u>Ivf ly to rreiichinen. It w'as awarded to 
many British subjects, who distinguished themselves in tbe 
Crimean War, and in the great international exhibitions 


held at Paris. Sinco 1870 the maximum icumbor of cheva- 
liers has been fixed at 2d, 000, tho remaining four classes 
having 70, 200, 1000, and 4000 repectivcly, but it is 
now open to civilians, though they must never constitute 
more than two-fifths of any grade. Tho yearly pension of 
a military chevalier is 250 francs; of an oflicor, 600; of 
coinmaiider, 1000; of a grand officer, 2000; and of a grand 
cross, 3000. In addition to these pensions there arc insti- 
tutions for the education and maintenance of tho children, 
sisters, and nieces of members of tho order, and pensiun.H 
an* also paid to necessitous and disabled ineinbcrs out of tho 
funds belonging to the legion in addition to tho govorii- 
meiit pav meiit. Tho College of tho Legion is possessed of 
coiisiileiablc wealth, which is partly derived from a portion 
of the pro]M*rty of Louis Philippe. Uiiiler the first enipiro 
the dccoratiiMi consisted of a white enamelled live-rayrd 
star. b»*aring the portrait of Napoleon, and a wreath of oak 
and laurel, with the woids “Napoleon, Einpcnur des 
Fraiiy.iis ; " on the reverse was the French eagle grasjdiig 
a tlnindcrbolt, and the legend “ Honour et Patrie.” Tin* 
lihhon was of wateied searlet silk. At the Restoration 
the efiigy of llemy IV. was suh.Ntitiitcd for that of Najio- 
leoii, and Hie Heiirs-de-IiN lepl.iced the eagle, to make way 
in their turn for tlie tiicolour in 1830. I>y Napoleon III. 
:i inodilieil foim of the original decoration Wivs introduced, 
.iinl it took the foim of :i cross of ten points of white 
i nanii l edgod with gold, tin* jioints connected with a wreath 
of laiirrl pK'per. ami in the centre, within an a/.ureeiiile 
(liuiged witli tin* vviUtls ** X.ipi>h*«>n HI., Enipereiir des 
Fr.uieais,'* was a he.nl of the emperor. It was ensigned hy 
tin* imperial ciown of I’r.inee, and woin att.lched ti> a 
ird libboii. .\fter the dfwnfall of the bcemid empire 
tl.e deeoiMtiou was ag.iin eli.inged, and it now beai.s the 
itngv of till* re|»ublie and tho word.s “ bVpiibliipie Fi.m- 
^•ai'c*’ on the ubver^e sid<‘, and on the leverse two tiicolour 
ll.igs wiih the oiigm.il li geinl. 

LEGION, THE THUNDERING. In 178 A.i>. tlie 
most nolilo and viitiious of all tho Roman oniperor.**, 
Marcus Aun*liii'‘, gained a eiiinplete victory over tho 
i^ii.idi, <.ne of tho'-e baibarlau lrih»swho kept the Rmn.ni 
Empire in peijietu.il distisss upon its northern fionlier. 
Retuining from the eampaigii tliroiigli fn-rec .*>iimiiier ln*at 
a Roman legion .suil’ered the tortures of thirst, and sickness 
pievaileil to an alarming extent. Suddenly, after d.iV'. of 
dnaight, r.iiii f<*ll eopitju^ly from a cloudless, sky ; and as 
the S' Mi* js l.iy dnnkiiig at tin* little pools, the (^iiadi, who 
I..id followed tiiein '‘Ceretly. b-ll njioii ihi-ir di.sordercd ranks, 
and a gieat .sl.uighter ix gaii. AH in a moment the .-^ky 
datkeiii-d. it tljimdi'ied violiiitly, lightning il.tshed; tho 
ti’iTitied (^Mi.'idi dievv oil' a little, and were tlien ov<'rw*hehne<l 
by a stoiin lif lire and hail, while the Roman legion wan 
iintoiiehed. This miraeiiloiis pre.^icrvatioii gained the 
.soldiers tlie nicknann- of the Tliundering Legion, and tin* 
»M*( niTciiee is commeinoniled upon the Aiiloiiine Uolmnn at 
Ibiuie. Ui<i Ca-ssius tells the .story. Afterwards tlio 
Uhii''ti;ui.s alh ged tliat the miracle was tie' result of certain 
C hnstinii hgionaiies wlio dievv down both ruin and storm 
by pi .aver. 'I'he claim was very hotly pre.ssed ill early 
tiinf*., hut there is no conleiii]Mjrjiry evidence. Thero 
seems no legitimate, rea'-on for regarding the event .is in 
any way b(*yond the sr.opc of nature. It i.s unu.suul, hnt 
not niinatural. 

LEGISLATION* A inagi.stratc wlio proposed a l.iw 
in Rome was .sai<i J*'7’re (as we .s.ay, to bring a bill 

into Parliament); and the law, if carried, was said to be 
ptrUitn^ or simply lata. Henco tho term lege,m Intor^ or 
legislator, was used like the Greek noimtheleA, in tho 
sense of a lawgiver. From leyislatfyr have been formed 
legislatirm. leyislatire, legiilature. 

l..egislation nioaiis tho making of positive law. A 
general command, or law*, would be nugatory if it were not 
applied in practice to the casua falling within its scope, and 
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if tlic pains denounced for tlie violation of it were not 
inflicted on traiispressors. The execution of the general 
commands, or laws, of a sovereign government is tliercfuro 
an essential part of tlie business of a government. Accord- 
ingly, tlio ordinary functions of a govcniincnt may be 
divided into the two classes of Ugislatire and executive. 

An executive command, or act, of a sovereign govern- 
tnent is a special command issmsi, or act done, in the 
execution of a law previously established by the govern- 
ment. Executive commands or acts are of two sorts, vi/., 
ndminiMrative and judicial. The distinction between 
these two sorts of executive coininands or acts may (in 
coiiforiiiity wilJi modern phraseology) be stated as follows; 
— A judicial yirocceflmg is a dcelaration, by a coiiijictent 
authority, that a jierson hfis (or has not) brought irtiiisclf 
within the feriiis of a certain pc'nal provision, or that lie 
has (or has not) a certain U*gal riglit or obligation whicli 
Another disputes with him. An administrative proceeding 
is for the sake of carrying a rule of law into eflV'ct. where 
tlicrc* is no question about the legal culpability, or dispute 
About a legal right or obligation of a person. In an 
adniinisti'ative pixicoeditig the government functionary acts, 
or may act, spontaneously and from his own infonruition ; 
in a judicial proceeding he does not act until he is set in 
motion by others, and he can only take notice of the facts 
which the litigant parties biing before him. 

LEGITIM, or BAIRNS* PART OF GEAR, in 
Scolcli law, is the legal shaixs of the father’s free movable 
estate falling to tiie chililreii of the inarriagc at tlieir father’s 
death. When a father dies, lca\iiig a widow and chihiren, 
a division of his movable estate is made, one-third going to 
(he widow as her Jue reHcttpy another to the ehildieii in 
iiaiiu’of htfUimi while the remaining tlnrd.or dt ad's junt. 
if ii*jt disposo<l of by tlie father dmiiig his lifetime, goes 
also to the children as his next of kin. If the deceased 
has left heritable estate, his eldest M»n, as his heir-at-law, 
*s exiiuded from a share of the legitim, unless he chooses 
to collate the lieril.ige with the j<»mnier children, lly the 
Married Woinini’s I’Ktperty (Seotl.iial) Aet, & 'to \ iet. 
e, ‘21. children mav claim legitim out uf their mol her.s estate. 

LEGIT'IMACY. All ehildien aie legitimate who 
lia\e U*en proerealwl in lawftd wedUiek, or, in Se(*t<h law’, 
have been leiiiliiiiatcd by the subsequent mani,igc»if their 
parents. [See Lkci riMA ri<»N. ] The presumption of 
legitiinaey arisiiig in favour of a child h<irn t»f a mother 
who at the time of eoneeption was lawfully ni.uried, laii 
now’ he rebutted only by the clearest <\ideiice that the 
liushaml could not possibly be the father of the child. 

LEGITIMA'TION, the act by which children born in 
hastaidy are made law’fnl ehildien, in.iy take place, aeeoid- 
ing to Scotch law, in two wa}s, cither by the subsequent 
maningi* of their pariMjla, or by royal letters of legitimation, 

1. Legitimation per suhAequen* matrimonium, a remedy 
borrowed from the law of I{<tme, is competent only when 
the parents at the time of the birth, and also jit the time 
of the marriage, were domieiled in Scotland, and wcie 
under no legal impediment to many at (he time of the 
]»roe-rcntiou the child. The fact of the parties Inning 
contracted an iiitci mediate marriage h«-twccii tlie date of 
the biith of the cliild and their subsequent marriage, does 
i\oi operate any bar to legitimation, ^ct tlie rights of 
children horn of the interniediate inamago cannot he pre- 
jtuliced by tho'<e of the chiMren suliscqueiitly legitimated, 
Ilut a child legitimated in tliis way caimut succeed to real 
estates in England, for in that eountry legitimation by sub- 
sequent marriage is unknown. 

2. Legitimation bg rogal Ivttert operates onl}' to the elTeet 
of difiia’iising with the crown's right of succession to 
tho intestate estate of the father of the bastard. Sec 
I1astaki>. 

LEGIT' IMISTS, a political party of modern France. 
When the Bourbons, in the person of Choilcs X., were 
YOU Ylll» 


expelled finally fiom the throne of France in 1830, the 
younger Bourbrin braiiHi, that of Grlcans, came to power m 
the person of Louis riiilippe, Charles X. had tw’o sons, 
the iJuc d’Angoulcirif and th« Due d« Bcrri. The latter was 
murdered on 14th i'chmary, 1820, but the duchess was said 
to lie enreinte, and a srtn was horn to her on 2yth September 
of the same year, who was created Duede Bordeaux, and 
regarded as a heaven-sent child {Ttufont du miracle). 
In their joy the p<‘opl« subset ihed to -purchase the (’astle of 
ChamlMird, which they presentetl to the loyal baby. In 
the troubles of 18,S0 KiogCharhs X. abdicated, hoj>ing by 
this piTSonal sacrifice to save the cniwn lor liis family, 
and the dauphin, his srm the Due d'Aiigoulcine, did 
too. The little buy, grandson of the one and nephew’ of 
the other, w'as proclaimed as “Henry V.” It was all too 
late, and tlie wliole family, “ Henry V.” inclmif.d. had 
hurriedly to seek the shelter of Kngliiud. The }ouiig 
Comte de Chainl>ord, as he loved to style himself, wa>. in 
the eyes of Conservatives, legitimately the king of Fraia c. 
Thus arose the party of the Legitimists, who math* h^al 
pilgrimages to England, and afterwards to Venice, to 
Fioh.sdoif, &C., but who could never induce their prince to 
put himself at their head for a bold stroke. Twit e dlil 
the Comte de Chamboid and the Legitimi-ts have a fair 
chance of power. The first time was in 18 |s, when Louis 
IMiilippe had been diivon from France, and when the 
errors of the young republic were so inaiiv as to make 
most men ps’idy to welcome an\ thing as a relief fn in su* ii 
disorder. But the opportunity was lo-^t by the Legitimists 
ami sei'W by the band of cou'^pirators who ]>laced the 
second Napoleonic d\ nasty uj'on the throne of Franei-. 
Again the Legitiini>‘ts had a real t Ijaiicc of sovcp-ignty ; 
tills was at the downfall of the ]>im‘hheck “ st.eMid 
empire;” and ha\ing gone sc» far as to i'-sue prc^clain.itii-ns 
in 1x70, though it is true they were little heeiled, the 
(’omte <le Chamliord actually eiil»red Erance in 1x71 and 
styled himself for the first time “Henry V." He was 
saluted by a cmiNidi raMe party, and negotiations wore 
entered into. They broke down on the ab-uid qiie'^lioii of 
the fiag. •' Henry V.” would h.i\o tin- old wliite tlag and 
lilies: the country nfu^cd to tear up the tn<‘olfur. It 
was a fancy of the giK>il-iiatut«'d man that no bl.Kul wa^ to 
flow in hi'- hi'half, and as it became char that will out 
fiiinnc'-s liN alTi^al at the riiroue w.is iuipi '‘''i!<le, it i', 
most likely that his obstinacy about tbe fiug was tx- 
acgeralcd to ciaer his ri tieat from a jiositiou too tiNiiig for 
lii.s feeble eharacter. He died at Eit»hs<l..rf. in-ir Vii-iina, 
*2lth August, 18S;L baxiug ri-Ci-ixoil bomageas head i-f tlicir 
Imusc from the remn.iuts of ihf dethroned Orleans brainh 
•siiiiie time pre\ iously (1 .s7.'>). Tlie Comte de Charnhi>rd was 
childless, and it was Inq)e»l that lie might recogni/e these 
former rebels as his political heirs upon their icpeiilam’e. 
But his will when opened contained no ndereiicc to tliis or 
any other political matter. He had Spanish and Italian 
princes nearer relatives than the Crlcans princes, and 
sonic of the former were iinitid by the itiuntess to attend 
(he funeral as chief mourners. I'pon this the Orleans 
primes showed great oth iice, and did not themselves 
attend, llie Comte dc Taiis, head of the house of Orleans, 
had taken on himself to reprc’'ent the ehlci* Bourbon 
brauoh, ami had ^eut round a eiivul.ir letter to all the 
couil.s t)f Europe advising the soM-n igns of the death of 
his august relatixe; hut, cmitiary to the wishes of his 
most eager partisaus, he signed these letters Philippe^ 
Comte dc Parin^ and not Philippe IL, thereby indicating 
(hat although he elainied the headship of the Bouihon 
family ho did not, at all events for (he time, pose as .'4 
pretender to the crown of France. The matter cb'>ed 
by an explanation from the aged Coiutosse de Chamboid, 
that what .she liad di'ite was not intended to throw’ doubt 
upon the “undoubted hereditary rightb’’ of the Orle.ius 
family. 
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Since 1 tlion'fore, the Comte do Paris, veiiicntly divided into three sub-orders- -Papilionsceir, 

LonN Philippe, lias been the head of the Honrhon family, Ca'salpiniem, and Mimosea?. 

ami the Lei;ithni>ts and Orleiini>t.s have been fused into liave wliat are called papilionaceous flowers, 

one party ; but by the (jniescenee of the Coiiite do Paris resciiibliii" a butterfly. Of the five ptals, one is larf»e and 
the united parties remained lit abeyance and da iudled away spread open, it is called tlie standard tho two on each 
year by year, to the streni'theninj; of tho repuldie. side of tins are called the “ whites,” and the other two are 

LEO'UMIN, or Veijetable Casein, is obt.rmed from pease, united by one edp‘, fonning the ‘‘ keel.” It is liere that tho 
beans, and other plants of the natunil order Le!;iniiinos;e. great mass of the order occurs, more especially in tho 
It is closely allied to animal casein, and enntain^— carl^ni, [ colder parts of the world. Pease, beans, clover, sainfoin, 
50; Indmgen. 7; nitrogen, 10; snlphur, O'o ; phi>sph«»nis, j lucerne, li(jui»rice, indigt», meilieks, trefoils, lupines, and 
1*5. It is insoluble in boiling water, acetic acid, alcohol, numerous other common European gener.*i, belong tv> 
and ether. It is soluble in cold w:il»*r, and the solution Papilionaeeir. 

co.uiulati’s on boiling. It is vevv soluble in p»vtasli, soda, Ctr.<aijntiii(B have the petals of nearly equal sizes, and 
and ammonia. The solution in* potash evolves ammonia the stamens distinct and un«|ual. They include tho 
wbm heated. Leguinin in s<*hition is precipitated by (\-issia, which furnushes tlie senna-leaves of the shops, and 
salts of lime, hence hard waters eoulainiui!: g^psum are in>t also the Tamariml and Altraniba fruits, the trees yielding 
suitable for making pa-Mtiip. The solution is also eoagn- logwood. Brazil-wood, sapaii-wocxl, &c., and ll^nienura, 
luted by rennet, the action being similar to that oii casein | from which gmn-.animi is procured. 

from milk. A kiml of vegetable cheese is made in this ! MimosetE have small regular flowers, collected into be.ula 
way from pease and beaus, and used .as an article of fi>id i or spikes (see lig.'l They I'omprebeitd tlie species }ieUl- 

in China, 'llii'^e \egetables contain a huge amount of ' ing the gums Arabic, Senegal, Sassa, ami others. C’ateclm 

iiitrog'Mi in the fi rm of legnmin, which renders them I is the extract of the rrstringeiit bark of Acoeia and 

extiemely nutritive and flesh - forming, but somewhat ; rosewiM>d is the tirnher of a species iiih.ahiting the interii>r i»f 
i.uhj'sti'ile. ! Biazil. f>ne of the most .striking plienoiiieiia among tin? 

LEGUMINO'SiG, a very extejisive order of plant.s ' plants rd this onln* is the i‘xce.‘»<iiie irritability obsm able in 

the coldest and hottest, the driest and dampest, ■ the le.ues of ceriain species of Mimosa, such a.s Mimomt 

. putiicn, jC.e., which aie hence called Sensrti\o Plants. It 
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< : ih»* world ; a^'iuming the greatest varietic.s of form 
Hr.i some being among the smallest of flowering 

p ant-, otl.i rs forming tlie largest tn'e.? in tropieal foriwts. 
lhf \ \ary d-o in an extr.iordinary dfgree in their Reiisiblu 
soniij b»*ing eatable, as pe.ase, beans, and other 
puI-». ; otic rs jiol'ii.rions, iis I'i-cidla, Tepliro.sia. and CVfisus; 
Sf.rne a fr.ijntit \olatilo oil, otiicrs de.'jlitute of 

a.i !i ff‘ of Mjcti a s].!, ; i.. 

iu: .‘^•I 'ciej aij.i.nnl to oou.c thousands, and are cou- 


i.s. hiiwe\tT, a special pccnliaiity, and not one of gein ral 
occurrence, imle-s the folding up at night i»f the h-ave.s of 
the whole suborder he reganled as an inslance of the s.ime 
irritalde qnalitv in a low ilcgr»*e. 

LEIB NXTZ or LEIBNIZ. GOTTF R I ED WIL- 
HELM. jurist, bist»>riiin. mathcin.itii ian, and iiieta- 
phy-kian. the most le.irned of modern philosophers, w.u 
isjru 2lst .lune (O S.), at L ip/.rg, when* hi.s f.-ither 

was professf.r of moral phibssophy. Thetirst twcjity yt'ar.a 
of hU life were spent almost entindy in Leipzig, where In* 
attended the eclchr.iled Nicolai .sdimd and :tftenvards the 
university, v\liicli he ei»tereil in Iflfll. Kn>m a child In? 

^ w.is di-tmgni-hed by an extiaordin iry precocity, and hefon* 

I he was twilve hi‘ couM read Latin e.isily, and had hegim 
Greek, while Ih* h.id aNo g.ilhcred a >ast store of rniscel 
laneous learning from tin* bo(.ks of his father’s library. 
.After entering college, his tir^t two ye.irs wen* devoted to 
philosophy iimb r Si In rzer and .T n ob 1 hoinasirio, and at 
I this lime he hte.-ime aeqniinted with the works of lies- 
! cartes, of Kejjlcr. and of Galileo, which exercised a gn-it 
I intlucme u\i r hi-* mind. Ha\ing taken his degree* in aits, 
he diaolcd hims. lf to the .stu<ly of law, and at tla* age of 
twenty be applied for the ih-grccof doctor of law, with the 
I intention of seeking the post of asscs.sor; but owing to 
some fdder stiidciits aNo b«*ing e.andidate.s for the sanu? 

! office, the degree w.i.s deniid to Leibnitz at this time on 
I aceimnt of his Miutli. lie thereupon rpiirted hi.s natixn 
town fi.r eviT. Fnan Leipzig he w. nt to .Ahdoi'f, where hw 
at once obtained his fiegree. his thesis being so brilliant 
th.it it procured for him the oILt of a profc'-sor's chair. 
'Phis, however, he ih elined, and turned his steps to Niiveni- 
berg, wliere In* studied alchemy for a time; and in h« 

met the di-tingnished statesman and scholar, the Baron 
von Boinehnrg, who had been long prime minister to tho 
Elector of M.iin/. and who was then living at Fr.inkfurt- 
on-llie-Main. Boinehnrg in .a great ine.a.snre deteniiined 
the .siibserjuent life of Leibnitz, for in the .same year tho 
young plnlo-opher accepted his invil.atioii to tran.sfcr liis 
residence to Fraiikfint, where he hccaine his secretary, and 
I njoyed the .society of men of letters nnd affairs, lie nl.so 
gaiiieil the ]iafron:ige of the FJectorof Mainz, by whom he 
was employeil in legal nml diph-nnitie lahoijr.s, some of 
which were of Jiigji inipoitancc. In lfl72 he was .sent to 
I P.iris to divert Louis .\IV. from a snspeefed att.ick on 
I Germany by the project of a compic.st of Lgvpt, and ha 
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upont tlie grerelcr pnrt of the four fijllowinpr years in Paris curious anticipations of modern geological hypothesis and 
ill the capacity of counsellor to the Elector of Miiiiiz. Ho a reinarkahle faiiiiliarity with geological facts. To the 
found the society there so congenial that he more than A<-adeiny of Scicncijs he coiitrihuted papers on a vast 
once formeil the plan of making the French capital his vaiiety of snhjeetM, ami by his extensive corrcspon»leni-e 
permanent residence. In .laiinary, 1G73, he visited I.c>ii- with the scientific men ami priiTniiicnt authors of other 
don as ail attuehd on a political mission from the Elector nations he may be saiil to have foiimh-d the European 
of Mainz, and during his short stay llicre he made the commonwealth of letteis, ami to have restored in part tliat 
accinaintance of some of the leading English philosophers, coiriniuiiity of intelligenc e in (.'linstc*mlom of which the 
Their inlluenee seems to have given him an impulse to- univcTsities had been the <»rg:vn until tin* Keforination. 
wards the renewed study of mat hematics, and tljc*y ac- I.eihnitz was able in an imii'«u.il dc*:;ree to unite the 
knowledged his genius by making him a fellow of the practical and the purely spc^culative life. Rut amid his 
lioyal Society. To this period of his life belongs his \aried jMjlitical ami ecclesiastical piojefts, ami his marvel- 
iimnortal discovery of the difFerential calculus, which :ilonc lous literary activity, the inetapliy^ic.il ten.lfncy always 
would be suflicieiit to place him in the foremost rank of retained its ascemlciicy in his miml. His plnlo'^f.yjhie.il 
inatlurnaticians. It w'as followed by the famous centro- pi iiiriples were gradually matured after bis '■••ttl'Miieut in 
versy as to an alleged priority of discovery by Sir Isaac IIaiio\er in 1G7G, and w’-crc given to the woibi fn iii time 
Newton. [See EMixioNa") Shortly after his return to to time in a fragmentary form, through review-N, ]. tter^. 
Paris in 1G73, Leibnitz ceased to serve the Electi»r of and occasional tracts. Of these the mo‘'t imjMirt.mt a-e 
Mainz, and accepted employment from Duke .lobn bis “ Meditationes de Cognitieme, Veritate, et I«i»'i->.’‘ wbi< h 
Freileriek of Brunswick-Luneburg, at whose request be appeared in 1G84 in the Adn KrutHtornm ol J.eij.z’.g; bis 
removed in 1C7G to Hanover, visiting I-omloii and Ainsti-r- “Systeine Nouveau de la Nature,” published in the ./»>;/;•;!/// 
d:im on the way. At the latter place lie bad an in1er\iew fh» Saranst for .Tune. IG'dw ; “ La Monadob^gie.” written in 
with Spinoza. Thus coiniiienced his r<»iinectioii with the i 171 1 for Piiiice Eugene of Sav«iy; the ** '1 lieodie»b*.” jmh- 
cinirt of Hanover, which last'al diiring tlie remaining forty j limbed in 171(*. and the b«*‘‘t known of bis woiks; and 
> ears Ilf his life. Henceforward Hanover was liis home, j a reply to Locke, called the Nouve.inx E*-‘'.ti'-.*’ writt« n 
and he held a sncci‘S'-ion<if important political and literary ' in 1703-t. hut not p'il)li-«hcil until 17»b5. In 1711 tbi*i.^ 
olliees under Duke John Frederick ami his successors, the j appeared his *• Piincip"s de l.i N.ituie et ib* l.i <ira<*c.’' and 
electors Ernest Augustus ami (li-orgc Louis of llanoxer, 1 the billowing year he enteri’d into a < (introver*'iai nuir- 
the latter of whom hecaim* ( leorge I. of England twoyars j sjwjndence with the Engli’-b mctapby'«ici.iii. Dr. >.im:i'-l 
before the death of L<dbiiitz. Tlie vaiiety of his aims , <JUrke. The leplies of Leibiiitz ami llic rejoimifis of 
during these forty xears is marvellous, and amid them all ; Claikc constitute a woik containing as large an aniount 
the dexelopineiit of his speculatixe genius continued to of curious metaphysical di^cussinn as any produetum of 
mlv.inco. In ]iubli<' alTuirs be supportiMl with hia pen the ‘ mc»dern times. \Vbib* still engaged in the conti ox ej ^y. 
jioHtieal interests of the Brunswick family, laboured xx it li i lanbuitz died. 1 Ith November, 17 D’». Eckbart lias ret orded 
immense zeal, and at first xv it li some ajiparent pni^pect of stiine particulars reganling the pet son. li appeai.inoe ai.d 
success, at a yiroject of union betxxecii the Koinaii (\iibolic luanner of life of this ]ihib>^opber. He xvas uf mida’.e 
And Protestant cburelu'S (a project long befor»’ started | stature, rather spare in ]HTson, and short-sigbte<l. IL* xv.is 
botxveeii him and Voii l*oinelung, xvbo xvas a Protestant I of xigorous constitution, and puiMied bi» studies wltli sm h 
conx'ert to Catliolii'i'-iii), engag' d in a yd, in to .*;eeur** a zeal that oft«*n for daxs ttig' tlier be did md have l.is> cl'.iir. 
closer union between tbecomt''if ll.iiiox er and Bramleii- | In his journeys lic' was m'customed ti) c.irrv on m.itl’.e- 
burg, and siieet eded in founding the Beilin .Veademy of. iiiatieal and jib:l.j«‘oydue;il inx-estig.itinus in bis c ir** ig**. 
Sciences, He was nn'>nccesNMd in bis endeaxonrs to j He xxms nexer inanied. had no domestic e**! ibrKii!ji..*i.t. .*•. I 
establish a similar institute at Vienna, owing to the op- , took his nmals without any regularity, at wb.iT**\«r iiims 
positidii of the .Tesnits; but at a peis»iiial C'lnfereiiec xvilh ’ were le:i.sl incoiix'cnient ft r liis stiMi* s. ’rimpir.ile in }.is 
Peter the (lre.it, czar of llu'-i.i, lie submitted a jdaii for ' habits, and teleraul in iii<lg’m-iit, be xx*as m veilb' i*-'-** ii i 
an academy at St. I’etersbnig, which xv.i.s e.irried out after ! quick temper, and was impatient -if cent r.elu li'-n in 
the i*zar\s death. Dniiiig the latter yars of his life he ' matters. He is said tii have been fond of m > 'ry to tie* 
cngagcil .again in a project of eccb siastieal union, tliis time point of coxet* iisuess. md to Jiave had a .strong d« s-i,- f,.r 
for u general union of Protestants against Boman (’alholi- i Lime ami honour. I'he latter ebment in bi'< ciiaiattir 
el.sin, and especially of the tw’o great .sections of Piotest- j ciiiiscd him to b-el keenly the m-glect .md iudid'ereme of 
autism, the Lutheran and the refonmal clmrcbes. TJh-sc , countrxmeii ami id liis royal ni.ister iluring the closing 
negotiations, ill xvhicli .labliiiski. Mobimis, and others took | xc.ira of liis liie. No e<'mplcte edition of his xxoib.s his 
p u t, gradually proved abortive, and in afexv years Leiimitz I exer been juiMisbed, but tlie gnaler ptiitioiiof them are to 
nliandoiied bis etVort. It xvas in Iit»*ratnre and yihilosopliy, ■ be found in the editions of Dutens (^.six xoN. -Uo. (lei.eva. 
hoxvex'er, that bis bigbest powers xveis* dex'elopeil, uiul bis I 17G8), His ]»biioso]iliieal xx-eiks w«‘ie publi-lied tlin-e 
Kcbolarsliip, as regards tlie x-astiicssof its range, rejuvsents ! scars earlier by Kaspo. and republished xxiili many addi- 
]irubably the highest point exer yet reached by a .single , tions in is 10 by I’niinann. ^e]»a^ate poitions of his 
man. History, pliilolngv. matbem.itics, geology, cheinis- • xxorks haxe been sexer.al times rejuinted in Ib-rmaiiy .and 
try, medii'ine, niclayibxsie.s, and tluailogy in turn secun'd Fr.anec, 

bi.s attention, and bis busy .syiirit collected the x’aried ■ ot T iVmU'i . — The motapl\x sical pbilosopby 

learning of each depaitment. In bistory he xx'orked for ' of Leibnitz m.ay be regaitbd as a roeonstiuotion of t’arte- 
year.s on the antiquilix'.s of tlio house of Briinsxriek and the sianisin on a l>ioadi*r basi-., and with inipoitant moditiea- 
cjirly ann.als of (icrmany. Exjierience of tlic diflieullies of tions suggested by the eonsi-quences inti> xvhieh tli<* 
nrcha'ological rcsiiarch Miggesteil to him th«» stmly of Cartesian system bad been rcvolxed ]>y Malcbranehc ami 
comparnlixo philology as a me.nis for aiding his etb rts to . Spinoziu The .systems of Locke and Leibnitz are in truth 
travel hack into the past. To this study ho accordm-Jy reactions, in opposite directions, against the earlier phi- 
np]ilied himself with extraordin.nry zeal, inaintaining an j losupliy as inxolxiug these eonscqucncos. Caitesianism. 
immense etirrespondenee, and placing anihass-uhirs and whieli places the c-senee of matter in oxteiisidu. and of 
.lesnit missionaries under contribution for pliilological fact.s. mind in thought, (ends to eliminate altogether finite c:in<es 
He also eanii'd out a scries of interesting speculations eon- and sub.stanees. Malebiancbo accordingly ri'jeclcil seo nd- 
ceining the' early lii.story of the globe, and in bi.s posthu- iiry causes, and virtually resolved all the eb-ingi's in tie* 
m.'U.s treati.se, entitled “ Protogtea,” arc to be found , Unix eise into the agency of GJd. Spinoza, adxaming 
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furtlipr, ilctliicpil ftll finite existence from tlie One Absolute * 
Siib^t,inee. Tlie mot, 4 )hysie of Leibnitz is fundamentally • 
a llieory of the essential aetivity of the snbstanees or j 
monads of exUtenee, which possess, accordinj; to him, a 
power of spontaneous de\elopinent. In these nnexteiided ; 
forces or monads we obtain, says Leibnitz, the a priori 
idea i‘f substance. Their individuality consists in the series 
of changes thriai*:!! which each passes. These chano's^ are | 
termed perceptions. Some perceptions are nnconscious, ■ 
and amon.i^ these are the elements of which the mateiial 
world is the issue. There arc also the ^elf'coiiscious souls 
of men, containing in themselves the seeds of nece«Jsary ' 
truth, developed through cxpin-ience. Creation iinpHestho 
existence of the MonaA Monmhim^ or Supreme Substance, 
whence all that is Unite has been derived, and in which it 
all tinds its explanation. The nniver.se is tlms a va.st c«d- 
leetion of unextended spiritual forces, which evolve them- j 
selvf.s in a pre-established harmony or eoMuical order, aiul 
which, in its final issues, eonstitntes a soheino of optiniisiii. 
TIjo eieated m]i\eise is a li.armonions theocracy which ex- 
presses the attributes the one perfect lleing. From his 
erdii.il throne its i>evir.il stie.ims of ekmeiitary existence 
ha\e t.ikeii tlieir li-e. They have th'vved, and tlu'y must 
iio’.tinno to tlosv, in the e»*uises into whieh he sent them in ' 
tlic ht'einning; and notwithstanding the d.uk shades in 
wiiieh many of them are cn\el<»}u*d, they .aie leeognizcd by 
0;i.ijiM,it'nee as the only posNibl**, and therefore most 
^rl.ou'iis illusti.itio.i by er. .iticii of the pure foniitain in 
which tlicv ( liiiin.ited. I he spe«Milations of Leibnitz, like 
t!’* so of Ht‘rkeley, thoujh by a liillcrent route, thus eon- 
duet to iinmatei ■ ilisiiu Leihultz lefused to recotjmze the 
ietf-raction of mind and ni.atter. Ayij arent instances of 
s*n li interaction he revived by I. is d<rtiiiu* of pie-estab- 
1 «'( 1 vl I'.innony; and tliis 1 m* likened to two eloeks wliu h. 
if aceiiiare. would always correspond in tluir changes, 
alti .m.di n**'ther of tln*m intlnerced the oilier. 

LEICEISTER ( prcaionnced a rontial English 

County, hounded N. by Nottinghamsldre, N.K. by Lineoin- 
s’ le. L. by IJuthind^ijire. S.F. by Northamptonshire, S.W. 
hy ai vviekship*, and N.W. by Derbyshire. The greatest 
1< n.'lh, north by ca-t lo south by wost, is 4 1 miles; the 
eit.iit st bp adth, at li'Jit auirb*'' to the IfMigth, is 40 miles. 

'1 he .in I Is m.irly .'soO s.ju.nc ii.ile.s, or 611,7111 acres, 
'llic jiopulitii-n in vv.is .'J-Jl.'.foS, 

Sut'fort, Jiivtr*. iic. — 'I'iie sniface of Leieest<*rsjiire 
C' al’in ."t eiitin-h of g*'ntJy ii**’i!i: hiiJ-. Ih'* noith- 

* '^•ln j»iit is c.ecuplcii Ijv tie* s.uitiiein extremity of th»‘ 
K.^r^ ven Clide Ib w*. '1 he south easfi rii p »rtion is oecu- 

] . d !jv tf e Icll- which sfjMrate llie b.isiu of the Soar from 
T.' it «f tli- NNilland. '1 he in rth* vve>tei n poition con.sii- 
tun-, tl;** fi.’strict wl.ieh, thoirjli mw b.in* of wfiod, retains 
i*" an<‘i' lit «b xtion of <'barnvvo<*d Fun-st. 1 his district 
is i(eiipi*'d by a crouji of liills of inc'aisjderable elevation, 
hut of a rugtre.l chai U*ter, with <l;stiiiet and sharp pro- 
I'MmiKes. Honlon Hiil. hetvveen I>iee^tiT and A‘«liby, 
>'».> f'-^t hijli, h.is oii»* of tliC* iiio.st cxleiidvc prospect.s in 
Ki .-l.md. 

J 1 • la^^tcrn portions of the coutity are mostly oecnpifal 
fv the <oI:tc. tl.c lias, and th- intermediate format ioii.s. 
'I lie rest of the county, with the exerpiioii of Ciminw(»od 
J Most, the e.'j.'ti-fi' Id. s near Asliby-de-l.i /ondi. and some 
isolated hills <»f rnoiuitsiin limest^.ne to the north-west of 
t haiMvcx.d Forest, is occupied by the new red sandstone, 
d }■»* A‘*hby coal- fields lie one to the north-ea.st, tho otJier 
to the i^onth-west of the town, and extend into Iierhy.shirc. 

1 olited beds of inouiitain lime?>tone arc quarried in miiiiy 
y*!:i<e«. Chaniwooil Foiei*t district i.s wenpied by rock» of 
tl-** tr.tnsition .‘•cries, syenite, granite, greenstone, and slate. 
C# arv* f-l.ite, gypsum, Inne.stoiic, ficcbtoiic, and brick-clay 
aic proeureii wiilrin the ronnty. 

lyicfsterfrbiie is chiefly inebided in the ba.sin of the 
Tiout, which just tuudics the county, and for a few miles 


divides It from Derbysliiro, The principal t Jhutary of the 
Trent belonging to this county is tlie Soar, which is formed 
by tbo junction of several small streams that rise near the 
south-WL\stern border of the county ; it Hows past I^cicestcr 
and Ixmghlxiroiigh to the Trent, which it joins about 12 
inilc.s cast-south-east of Derby. It i.s navigable for bargo.s 
to Leicester. The Wreak rises in Hutlaiidshire, and joins 
the Soar near Mount Sorrel. The Anker skirts the border 
of the county; near Atherstone it joins the Tame, a feeder 
of the Trent, at Taiiiworth. The S<‘nce joins the Anker. 
Tho Mease, the Devon, and tlie Sinyto are small feeders 
of the Trent, The Avon, a tributary of tlio Severn, forms 
the himndary t*f tho county for 7 or 8 miles on the south- 
ern side. Tlie Swift, a .small stream w’hich flow's by Lutter- 
worth, falls into it. The Welland forms part of the 
Nerthamptonshirc boundary of the county. 

l.eiccstershire i.s traversed by the Midland Company’s 
Railway, and is connected by canals with all paits of the 
kingdom. 

Climate ami Affrictiltare , — The climate of Leiec.^ter- 
shiro is mild anvl genial, without being so moist as in 
tho'>c counties which lie nearer the All.iiitie. Tliere me 
few Iiigh hills to intercept the clouds. The &<»il is 
loamy, without the extremes of still’ clay, loose sand, or 
ch.ilL The most fertile .‘loil.s arc almost invariably kept 
in p.isture, for which this county i.s pre-eminent. Out of 
the entile surface, moio than oiK*-half is in permanent 
gi.Ks. The qn.intity of vvoml or w'astes is very small, 
ili.iziiig and bleeding cattle and sheep are the chief objects 
of the Leiei*>ter>]iire f.iniiers, and they have succeeded 
admir.ihly both witli oxen and sheep, Tlie manure thus 
brought upon the fields, and the large enltiirc of turnips 
and green crops for the cattle, keep the arablu land in good 
condition. Farms are of all sizes, ami generally liehl liy 
tenants at will. Aeeoiding to the agrieiiUnral statistic.^ 
published in Isswo there were 476.000 acres — or iiinc- 
tenths of the total area— under eullivation. Corn was 
grown on 81.000 acres; green crops on 22,000; clover on 
2 1,000 ; and y.’JlkOOO acies weie jiiTmancnt pasture. Thu 
iininber of cattle in the coiinly wa» 140, OOt), and of sheep 

;>lo.oo0. 

Tlio county contains many large dailies, and prodnees 
, excellent cheese, e-periallv llii* well known Stilton, most of 
' wliii U is maile heie. The prin« ipal breed of cattle in 
Leic»*.stci ‘•hire is the imjiroved longlioin. Thu Lelee.sti*r- 
.sliiie .sheep an* .iNo lenuwned. '1 hey are large, with veiy 
long wiM.I, ami f.itlen very leadily at an early age. This 
c'lunty i> also pre-eminently notisl for its breed of horses, 
hunters and large Maek cart hordes being reared in largo 
ninnber.s at Melton ami otln-r pl:iees. 'I'ho rich pasture 
favours the re;iring of this iisofnl animal. Hogs have 
been improved in lA-iceatershire. as well as other animals, 
j Trath nml Mann fart fire*, — 'I'lie mannfaetiircs inclmle 
. eveiy hrulu li of plain ami fancy hosiery on the most ini- 
! ])ort.aiit scale; the making of elastic webs and braiils, bools 
; ami shot's, 1 ibbons, l.iee, e•;tton, 1)jrt*ad, and light wares, 

I wi*a\iiig ami knitting frames, machinery, Hteam-eiigjms 
I aiid boilers, :igiieultuial implemiTit.s, art ifi<-ial manures, and 
i the\aiious maniif.-ieture.s ief|uired ft»r the supply of local 
i wants. According to the last olFieial return inihli.shcd, 
j there were in the comity seventy-four lio.siery fiiettiries, utn- 
j plovitig .0111 person.s ; seventeen woollen faettirics, cinphiy- 
j iiig" Ifi.Ot) persons; twenty elastic web factories, employing 
i 2.'i7*t persons; and eleven cotton factories, employing L'172 
persons. There, are twenty-five eollierics, which aiiimally 
produce ahout 1.000,000 tons. Ironstone and lead are 
found to some extent, limestone .and samlstoiie are exteii- 
fiively quarried, and gyp.sum i.s worked about lx*icc.ster. 

Jjivifiomt and Towns . — Leicc-stershire ia divided info 
six hundreds and more than 200 parishes. It is in the 
diocese of iVterboroiigh and province of Canterbury, and 
ill the Midland circuit, the assizes being licid at Lciccbteu 
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Shico 1885 tlio county )iah been divldnd into four ftin^lc- 
member constitueneios. Two iiieinbcrtt arc also returned 
for tlio borouf^h of Leic^^ster. 

History . — In the lime of tlic early Britons the county 
was occupied by the Coritani, Tiiere were several Roman 
stations^ and many remains of tlieir settlements have been 
found. The chief historical event is the buttle fought at 
Bos worth Field in 1*185. 

Lkickhtkk, 98 miles from London by the Midland Rail- 
way, a pailiaincntary and municipal borough, and the 
capital of the above county, is on the east bunk of the 
Soar, across which there are five briilges. Considerable 
commercial progress has been made in Leicester during the 
last few years. All the characteristic manufuctur«*s of the 
county are actively carri«'d on in the town, which now 
fairly compiles with Northampton in the making of peg‘»ed 
and ri\eted boots and shoes, and is only equalled by Not- 
tingham in its inaiuifactnrea of hosiery. CommeiiMirate 
with its industrial progress lias l>een tiie impnnement 
and extension of the town generallv. Streets Iiave been 
widened, and improved by the suh.stitiitioii of hiiildings of 
architectural merit for old teiieineiits. The drainage has 
been remodelle<i, tlie sewage utilized to some extent, a 
superior water supply obtained, public walks and paiks 
piovided, yiuidic baths erected, a eeinetery formed, 25 acies ■ 
ill extent, and a lino poik, 70 acies in extent, wa.s opened 
in l^<82. 

Sr. Maitin's (''huivh, the largest in the tt»wn, was re- | 
stored in 1807, the w’oik eompii.'<iiig a in*w sjdie 218 fret i 
high ; in the same year the eoiiiiiiodious Chureli of St. M;it-*| 
thew was completed; it has 1000 sitting'', all fie<'. The 
oldest ehureh in the town is that <lrdi4*atr<i to St. Ni< h<dnM, 
which is partly constnn*te<l <»f biieks and stiuies taken 
from the Roman city wall ; l)Ut the C’hureh of .St. Mary de 
I’astro, with its Noim.tn ehaiieel and a poreh and other 
features of that st>k*, the lat«*r portions being from Kaily 
Englihli to IVipeiidieular, has inoie aichitcctiiral interest. 
St. Margaret’s, eliiefl) of IViyiemlicnlar (luthie, with a lofty 
enihattled tower ab«nit lOU feet higli, oeoujiies the site of 
the aneieiit Saxmi e.ithodral whii*h w.is leiimved to Dor- 
chester (the .small pla<o of that name in nxf(»rdshii«*\ ami 
aflerwauls to Liiie<dii. 'riine are se\eial other ehniehes 
ami numerous dissenting eliapris, im-luditig a lai go eongie- 
gatiiiiial <'ha|)el in the Liiidon li’o.id, aeconiinudatiiig IgnO 
prisons, and a spaciuiis (hit hie Baptist eliapel, with spire 
l.'iO fret high. A towii-liall was opened in l87b. 'IJie 
building is of SnlVolk brick ami Ketton stone, and Is in one 
of the popular (jneeii Anne .sl\les. 'Ihe piiiuipal front is 
2Di feet long, and fiom 00 to 80 feet high; the depth is 
118 fret. A ma.ssive clock tower, 145 feet high, is an iin- 
poitant feature, ,'lhe building cumpiises assi/e courts, 
borough coin Is, police courts, baiidsome suitor's hull, mnni- 
eipul otliees, school-bo.ard olliees, large club loom, and 
rielily oinamented council chamber. 'I’lie ohltowu ball is 
M building of the Kli/.abeth.iii peiiod, whieli was opened, in 
1588, w'ith a gi.-nid banquet of special lejoieing for the 
defeat <if tlio Spniii"!] Aiiiiadiu The other yiiineipal hnild- 
ings arc the corn exchange, a teniperancc hall accommodating 
lOOO pei'Miiis, county and assembly looms, a concert hall, 
iiiechaiiies' institute, musenin of the IMiihisophieal .Society, 
linc-art museum, town hbiaiy, tlieatre, several hanks, 
Albion Baths, on the New Walk, a piomeiiado a mile in 
length; Chnreh of England collegiate scluxil ; Wigston’s 
free graniiiiar-.school, coiisiderahly extended in 1879 ; 
Tiinity Hospital, foiuulcd in 1354 by Henry Ic Bok.su, eail 
of Leieestur; county infirmary, union woikhoiise, anti 
county lunatic asylum. Tiie Uirough has many valuable 
eliaiitics, l]o.spitals, and sclioids. A clock-tower, designed 
by Mr. J. (loddard, of Leicester, was «*rected in I8d9 in 
iiieiiiory of tho four great Ixniefaetors of the town — Simon 
do M(»iitfort, earl of Leiee.ster; William Wighton, thihiiel 
Newton, and Sir Thomas While. The tower is sqwaie, 


Gothic, with a spire rising from tlie gabled clock-faces, 
in 1872 a statue was erected to the memory of tlie Rev. 
RobiTt Hall, the eminent Baptist minister, who resided in 
the town eighteen years. 

The spring ami summer assizes .mtl courts of quarter 
sessions ane held in Leiecstfi-, The town has returned two 
ineirihers to Parliament since the time of Edward I., and 
the representation was left nndi^t^lbed by the Redistiibu- 
tioii of Seats Aft of 1885. '1 be mimieijinl l>oroiigb is 

divided into .seven wards, and is g«, veined li\ biurteen abler- 
men and forty-two couiicillois. In I8»;i the j>opnUtion 
was 68,05d; in 1881 it lisnl inereaved to 122.551. 

Tliore is a my t Ideal tradition that Leicester was once tlie 
abode of the Biitisli King Lear, or Leir, and bis tbiee 
daughters, whose story is presened by .Miak''pe.iii ?, im- 
inoital tragedy. It is certainly the .site of tli»* inipt.it.n.t 
Roman inilitary station of with a Iv>>i)i,m 

noticed by several writers for its statily in;m'*ii*iis .i'.d 
temples, some remains of w bich have lieeii di-scoi ei cd. '1 la- 
name also of the lihpdayun^ the Roman r;ic<-ci.iii '.e l ir 
cliarioteers, is traee.ddo in that of the Ilawd^kes, a pl.u.c 
near the junction of the Burton Railway with the main bi.e 
of the Midland C(»nipaiiy. Under tho .^.ixoii King.'* of 
Mercia, lojiccstcr was the seat of a ]>owerfiil eaildom, and 
in the w.irs 1 m tween the Danes and Saxtms bLcame tie* 
theatre of eiJiifliet ; .'lad its resistance, at a lati-r ])‘ii«»d, 
to William the Norman brought more earn.ige ami iiait'c 
to the town. In 117.‘> it was alni^'st destioud. in c<»n-'* - 
qnenee of the »li*^a}lc(tioii </f the E.nl of I.ei( csti-r to ti.»* 
Plantagenet king; and its castle, together with tb.it iff 
(iKifiy, a few' iniles distant, was ne.nh i.i/asl to the gMui.ii. 
Leiiestei C’.istle was lebnilt, bowevei, ill the next lenluii. 
by Nimoii de Monlfmt, the great i-arl <d Liiiistir, and 
was eiilargiMl at a later date by the addition of th*.' N. w 
W’tfi'k or N« Walk. L'-ieester Abbey \\;v- ffOimb d in 1113 
by Robeit le Bo'^sij. ibe humpbacked earl of Leiei ''ter. as 
a immisteryof Black t’amms; and was fnitbi r « mb wed by 
Ids d.uignter-m law, Petroiiilla. who g i\e a long ].l liti il 
tn'.ss of her bail for a lope to suspend tlie lamp ‘.ii the 
(li.ipel. U.ndin.il WifUey expind in ibis ab'ty i.n t!e 
2l>tli Novi'inbcr, 15. Jo. li.uing In lii comp* 11* d by sj^kii. -s 
to take lefngc licie wlaii on Ins w.iy to la.mLm t*; Im- tiled 
for high tieason. Leict "ti r w.is be-.ii.^eil in ItilO. dmi-g 
the Ui\il W’ais. wlseii it beld out agani^t ( Jiail*-'* I. 1 ..e 
.stoeking-fi'aine w.i.s Introduci J alfout the clo-e of ti.e “ev* ii- 
teentli ceiitm v, 

LEICESTER, ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF, 

was bmii about 15, >1. Ills f.ilhtr. the Duke of N\itb- 
iiiiiIhi land, was exeenteil fur Iii> .i*lluienee to I.ad> .bum 
iliey. The son w.is iiiipri'.oiied for a time, but was mkiu 
lilniated, ami afterwaids maile m.i-'t«T of the f.uliiance by 
Queen Mary, (hi the luees'-ioii of (^hieen I'li/alM th he 
heeanie a faioiirite, and leeciied at In r hands gifts ami 
titles, the eaibbnn of Leieestei being tin* bi'.t ami bigbc'.t. 
To ret.iin tbisfaxoiir. or. as it has b* en sn.ggevti il. in older 
to marry Elizabeth, Dudley is simpcited of haxing, in 
15tIU, caused the de.itli (f bis wife, /iiny Ibibsirt, wlnuii 
he had inanied when \el^ \uimg. He is also act used of 
having instigated an attempt which wa-' ina»lo to j»oisoii 
Lady 8‘hi‘tVield. by wlaiiii he li;ul a son ; and for this crime, 
if lie coiiniiitled it, lie ilouhtless bad a similar moti\e. 
His inani.ige with the widow of b*ird Essex was \erv nearly 
tIepnNiiig him of the queen’s favour; hut notwithstanding 
her teinporiiry anger, his inllneiiee ovi-r her n-maiiiotl iin- 
diiidid.slied. This man iage, too, involved anotlier ease of 
suspicion: Lord Essex had dud in a very unaeeouiitablo 
manner two days lufoie it took pl:iet\ 

Successful as a com tier, Leicester proved his inefficiem v 
as a soldier hy his conduct of two separate cominauds with 
which he was intrusted in the Low I’ountries in l.’i8.'> and 
1587 ; and it was found necessary in both cases to re. all 
him. The last tiust coiifeired u^wii him vv.is in 15^8, 
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whon lu* was nppointovl lieutfiiant-^jeneral of the infantry 
at Tilbury Foit, for the purpose of resi.'.tinsx the 
Spanianls. This was the jear of his death, which t<Mik 
place at Cornbnry. in OxfovtUhire, on Ith September. It 
wa.** in tlie prc\ions year that he advised Elizabeth to put 
3Iary (^ueeii of Scots piivalely to death. 

X*BIGH, a luauui.ictuiiu;:; market-town of Eu<:Iaud, in 
the ci'iiuty of Lancaster, siiiiatcil li miles wc'^t of Man- 
chester. and 191 miles from London by tlie London and 
>Ji‘rth- Western Eailway. The town docs not contain 
luafiy buildings of importance, tlie ancient parish church, 
a lofty stone edifice almost entiiely rebuilt in ls7.‘t, 
an old #;rammar-school with endonments datin.^ from 
and the woikhousc beini; the only ediliees or institutions 
Worthy of notice. Tlierc are cxteii^iNe collieiies in the 
\icinity, and several tlour-milU. ^lass-\\(»rks, fiamdrie-^, and 
breweric'*. hut cotton and silk aie the chief manufactures. 
The population of the town in ISSI was *il,7.‘iL 

LEIGHTON-BUZZARD. a maikrt-town of Eit;:]and 
in the eonntyof Ih dfuul. situated on the Guzel, a tiibutai\ 
of ti'.e Gnse. .*> nn!i >S.\\. of Woburn, ami miles X.N.W. 
ff Lorub-n by the L.iu bn and N-ntli-Wcstern Eailway. 
'] he town well liiiiir.auil Ila^ a ri*wn-hall, coin exch.iiip*. 
ami •'cvei x\ "clioo]**. ’lluaei'. a tine peiit.ozonal cro'^s in an 

< ;>t:i area near the inaiket-l.( iiNf. •.nopesid to have been 

n'nti.i at the tin* foiiitMUlh century; it e*-n- 

s ■*l> .'I two stoir\>, and is oS fcet hij:!i. Tlie cb.ureh. foi- 
ii.tiL evil. :,'iale, i> a hiri:*' euK.f.'iiii Gothic stiucture, with 
a t' wer and "tecple li^ai.: fr.nu tl.c* intei^eethiii of its iia^e 
.ad tran^ept-i. Lace-in vkii.*^, bniieily a c.->nsuh‘ral>le 
lianeh ..f iiidi.'tiy in Lei jhf.m -llii//ai«L has been all but 
t \ti’'.^i.i>l ^«t. Stiaw -plaitisn: hare, in otli.r towns of 
I’l. ..•.•r-i'l .r*., < jiij b.\ s n..iMy fern il.-s, and there is some 
T: in e. rn ajai tind-.T. '1 lie popi.l.tti'.n <f the town in 

I"" I >2 7'". The w. rd hu/zaid is said t<i be derived 

» :iarli--m Ihi/ztjdnr I’-.sait, tlie iianic of an ancient family, 
i.r ^'c a e(iin|iii.in ^n't. 

LEI NINGEN, f •nneily a ceauty of Clennany, situated 
1» tw, . 11 the L^-w.-r Palatinate and the hisliopu<*s of Spiles 
ai d W.-rri s, title to one of the German piineely houses, 
'll .• priiic.jial line (.htamed in 1779 tlie di;:nity of piinces 
.'f tl em|jire. In it ](.st its pf.sMssions on the left 

l^ai.k of the lihine, and obtaim.i, iu««tead, a territoiy of 

Lj s.jTiare mil. s, 4 ‘J.j of wIli^iI ai»* in IJ.olen, lit) in 
JlivaiM, an. I 10 in Hessc-Iiaiiiistadt. 'J he pilncipality 
was ;i •■•iiirize.l in Ism;, hut thc-nzh no I..n;:er an iud*‘peiid- 
oi.rfii.'ee PiiiiC e Leininji II let.iins his Wfalrh and rank. 
IJ,\ jm --h n" .in* wiilim tia* 1 1 1 1 ifoi ies f.f Iholeii, llavaria. 
im.i If.'s-. 'lii*. jai.iee’s re^id.-ne.; is at .XiioThach, in the 
lJi.ai:ari UiUiiwalde. 1 h.- jelij.-m is Lutiieran. There 
ai- uther biaix. hfs of tl.e la.i!-.* of L* ijiin;^en, two 

l-..tl ♦M'ln and two Cali*. die ; ll.e hc.id of eatli bi.UM;h has 
tii- t ric of count. 

LEIN STER, a prij\ inec of Ip-land. contaiuin;; the couii- 
T . of (’aili.w, Dublin. Kiidau-, Kilkt-nny. Kiij;'’s County. 
!.• ..J uiJ. Lonth. Mvatli. Gne* n'-* G'-iinty. We-tincath, W»-x- 
I. n!. an.i Wi« kIow. It is b. imdi d L. hy tin- Iii-h <*haiinch 

by li.** Iri-h Channel ami the (smiity »if Watr-i foul, by 

I. j j lary, (ialw.iy, Lost ojmnon, and Leitrim, and N. by 

< .-..vn. .\Iona_d.an, and Arnia;:h. 1 he "n atest b-u^tli, fn>in 

II. ' n viitliof Wat*Tf»^rd Harbour to the le ad of Curlin;:foid 

I'iiy, i- ah* nt miles; the jrreatost bread I h, from the 
S .Jii?.' * 1 , a littlr below Sliaiiiioii Haibonr, to Dnlkey. near 
Jv : . -t* w n. is about miles. 'I he entire area is 4,9 19 

fct it..:.- .e p-s, and the population in wa.s 1,279,190, 

Gf th.j four provirie. s of Ip-hind, Leinster posst.sses the 
p'l-.ite'-t a.lvaritaL'<'S in of soil and surface, heiii" little 

en* umb* r**l with mountain**, and having consequently supe- 
ri*ir fao’diti's for internal coinrriuiiieati'm. The tia\i^ablo 
M.aiinoii forms part of it-* we.steiri boniidary, and the navi- 
|r.'»ble Harrow iiit« rs<-< ts its centr.al and boiithern counties. 
Tilt* Boyne also, the basin of wliich lies within its north- 


eastern limits, hs partly navigable, .and the Royal Canal 
a.id Grand Canal trav«*rse it from c.ist to west. The cu.-ist 
is inferior in point of natural hailumrs to that of the re- 
maimler of th« island, but it is more shellcivd from tlio 
piev.aleiit wimls. 

l-pnn the iiiv.asinn (tf the Enprlhsh in 1170, tho pre.*4eiit 
province wasdi\ided into the two petty kin;;doms of Meatli 
ami Leinster, and emhraceil also a part of the then kin;;- 
dmn of Lister, in the present county of Louth. The tir.st 
counties ejected were tlH>8e t)f Dublin, ineiudin^ tlji* pj »-sent 
eountv of Wieklow’ ; Meath, iiiehidiii|' the present West- 
meath and Lonijfoid; Linith ; Kild.iie, inelndin,.; tho present 
Kind's and (,tneen’s counties ; Carlowr, Kilkenny, and Wex- 
fonl. Meath w.is divided into Meath and W**stme;ith in 
the rei'^n of Henry Vlll. ; Kim/s County and (.Queen’s 
l'«»uiitv weie separated fj’om Kildare, and eree.e*! into 
sep-irate comities, in fli.it of .M.iry; L*m:;fi»r<l was imido 
shire-opuiml iu the time of Elizabeth; and Wicklow w.is 
linallv separate*] from Dublin and made a county in the 
reien of .Tames I. 

riie aneii nt kingdom (*f Leiii'-ter, inehidin;; all the coun- 
ties south of Me.itli, with tilt* exception of Dublin, w.is 
inherited by the di'seemi.mts of Emi, (laughter <*f Dirinod 
MaeMiiiioeli and wife of Earl Stroiiijbow. MeiUh was 
bi-«t(*we(l on Iliieli dc Lacey, and descended to the f.nnilii-s 
of Dc V<‘rdon and Geiioille. Almost all the inli**rit*'rs 
hixiii'X nhim itely b.-*-.»im* ab-.i-iitees, the n.itive Irish t.f 
C.iil*)W, Kiiiij’s Ci'iinty. (Jnei'n's ('..unty', and Westmeath 
"I iz*d «m tlii-ir estati-s, .lud ohliterateil all traces of I lit* 
*lai.:llNh law’ fnmi the western and smiie *>f the midlan.l 
puts of tlie pri.»ime; iut was it till the reiofi of Elizabeth 

th. it tile whole w.is bioimlit ;e,:.jin under a rei;ular "oxeru- 
im-nt. The counties of Li»iitli, M*Mth. Dnldin, Kildare, 
ami Wexbu’d h.ix'e ni-t •-h.iken oil’ tin* En;;li>h law or abjurod 
Km/li-h nianm rs at any time since their tiist conquest, 

Ltlnslerp\es tlie title of diike to the Eitz;;cial*l family, 
wh'i'-e he.-id is the .sole duki* ami pri-mier peer o[ Irelnud. 

LEIPOA, is a ^enns of birds belon^dn" to the family 
of Mi)i'Ni>-uii:i»s ( MeL!:.ipi>did,‘e). One speeie.s is knoxvn, 
Ltipott called the Xative Plieal.int by the .\ns- 

traliaii colonists. It is a laiee bird, me.asnriiii' iie.irly 
2 feet in leiiLrtli. Tlie In .id is bl.ickisli-brow n in eol.'ur, and 
fmnisb.ed with a cicst of slender b-alheis; the back of tlm 
m-ek is d.irk ;xiay. Tlie wln*le *»f the fe.it ln*rs of tin* back 
and win,:s are maik**.l towaid.s the tips xritli barnls of 
brown, bl.a k. nml ;;i.'iyish xvliiti*, tin* paler colour oeenpy- 
im; tin; nMr;;in of tlje featl.i-i.s, and thus f^iviiij; the phiin- 
aire ainx**.-ila!eil ;ip|ic.'ir;tnee ; the tail-f<‘ather.s are blaekisli- 
biown, brtMilly tJppeil xxitli buH’; the l*)wer surface is p.ilo 
butV, wjtli some blaek baml.s oii the fl.iiiks; tht* fiontof tla* 
m ck bears numerous ehme.itcd black fi alhers, xvith a xvhilo 
Inn* down ibe centre of each. 

’] bis bandsoine binl i.s an inbabitant of We.sterii Atis- 

ti. ili.i. wln*i'e it dxvclls principally on tlie barren sandy 
jd.iiiis of the interior. It.s food consists chiefly of .seed.s ami 
b»iiie.s. The t-LTi^s are deposited in a mound, nsnally abfjiit 
d feet in hei*/ht, «'ompo‘'ed of layers of dead h-axes ami 
other xep-t.ible inatteis, an*! eoxeicd witli a *‘oatin)' *»f 
sail*!. 'I'In* n.itiv* .s, who .‘in* very fond of the ej:;;.s, xvait 
until the inouml i.s completed and coxered np, when they 
eavily .secure tlie xxhole stock, ami tho In ii binl.s will then 

I l.ay a s<*cond, and cv**ii a tliird time. WIn-n broken up, 
the inoiimi.H are always found to be tenanted by vast niim- 
bers of .‘lilts. 

LE1P'2SXG» the serond city in the kingdom of S.ix<»ny, 
stands *>n an extensive plain xvalercd by tbe IMeis.se, at a 
distance by railway of <#.5 inilea N.W. from Dresden, and 
Id.'l S. by W. from Berlin. The toxvn waa formerly xx’ell 
fortified, but tbe r.ampnrtH Iiax'e been eoiix’erted iiit*> public 
xvalk.s and (gardens. The *>nly remaining part of tiie forti- 
I ficatlons is the castle, called the rieisseiihurf^, upon whieh 
I the obbiTvatory now stands. This town is the largest 
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wmmcrrlal pV\cc* In Knst Gonnaiiy, and is situated on the I 
Wliito Klstcr, where it is joined h)' the Pii'isse and Parde. j 
'rin* populatiun ill 1881 was 1 11), 081, nearly all Protestaiits. I 
If, however, those who work in it daily, but ri-side in the . 
huimrbs, bi* ad<led, it would make a total of nearly 200,000. ; 

Leipzig is not n*j;ularly built ; the older streets are ■ 
erally narrow, thon;;h well paved and li;;hted ; hut it fvin- 
t.iius many very haudsorne jiarts, numerous ele;;aut public 
buildin;;s, private housea n'sembling palaee.s,and many M*ats, 
W'ith tine ^ai'dens, in the suhutlis. The reiioakable 

editices are — the ehurelies of St. Thomas. St. Xiclmlas, St. 
Paul, and St, John; the university buil(rm;;s; the theatre, i 
and the town-hall, built in loOO; tlie palaee, fonn<Tly the 
1 esidi'Uee of the electors and kiii;'s of Saxciuy ; tJie eloth- 
iiiakei's* and hooksellLM's^ halls, and {tust-oirice. A haiid>oiiie 
nioiiuineiil to Luther and Mdauetlioii w.is erect<'d in I S.h;>* 
Tliej^ivat huiliiiti^ eallcd Auerb:u:h\ ifoii'ti* is, in tin* tiiiieof 
the fairs, a kind of bazaar, wbere the finest and in«j'-t eo'»lly 
.arlifles ai« exposed for sale. There are uiimciousexeellent 
Fehools, ar;idemies, and inauy literary and Irained soei( ties; a 
(leaf and dumb institution ; mpliaiiaud lun.itie a>}liuiis ; an 
aeadnuy of desi;;ii, paitiliii;;, and .nrliiteetiiie ; many mu- 
M iims; a larf;e public library of 10(i,iion \4 ,Iujik*s and 2000 
I^ISS., ^\itll a eabiiMt of 0<»O0 eoiiisaiid medals, aii<l a iMitaiii- 
( al ;^ardeii, Leipzi;^ is one nf the most impm't.iiit ejtifs in | 
Kill ope. owin;; to its imi\ei''ity, its ('oiim'm aloi mm of Musie ' 
(In wbirh Mi iidelssoliii tan^^bt and Sterudah* Ib iiiu'tl ami 
Sir Arthur Sullivan stiitiiiMl). its fairs, and its book tiad**. , 
The uuivt i\sity was founded by tlu* LKeloi rn-ilcruk and | 
Iiis brother Williaiii, on the Uh DeeiMUfK-r, 1 10'.), whieh is ■ 
the date of the bull of I’oiic .Mexander VL eimtiniijii-2 tb** 
Lmiidatiiin. Dnriiii; it*' wlnJe e.vi'sttaief of moie than four 
et nturies, it b.is enjoyed the r^ ^mlaticm of h».iiii; one of tin* 
most eminent in tierm.iny. Tlie lilnaiy e<.iiNi^lsi>f .‘j.'in.niui 
volumes and above l,ono .md p.nth ul iily rifli 

in works on jihiloloey. nvdieiiie. ami «ruiii!ty. 'fhe uni- 
versity has ait.iehed to it a mM^emii of iiitur.il hi-ti»ry 
Jliid a iHitanio ^aideii. sixty jiiofe>-«»i’', and s* \tnty piiv.He 
teaelierit The . I mi, the t hit f buildiiii; of tlie uni- 
versity', contain'- :i \ery vahuiltle liliraiy, 

Tlic of Leip/.i;; a Sl.i\«ari.in vill lire that '-tof-d 
in the fork hi-twt eu the l*ai«le aii-l tin* I’h isse, Ibis is s^ud 
to have received itsuaine fr«mi the lime tiv es aln-ut 

it, whieh are called, in S!a\ uui.iii, Lip. Lipa, or Lipslv. 
It is not sptikeii of as a fortitied ttmu till the tv(i*1ftli 
centiiiy, uiidir M-vricrave Otlio tlie Iheh, who eiaiileil it a 
luense to hold tw«» fairs, at K.ister and Mieli tehn is. The 


bookselleis’ exch.'m;^f or eleariii;^ house. The .'ivf-r.i^’e of 
Mieh orders is about <i0,000 :i d.iv, or about 18,()U<1.0()0 
ayear. The immlsTof works published in Leipzig: annually 
exceed.s 1 2,000. lb iritiii;; js can led on by over sixty firms, 
employing about 2.">00 men, Wf>im*ii, anti apprentiees. A 
natiiial result of the active printlnf; and booksellin;^ trade 
is a bii.sk busiiie.ss in p.ijicr, which is valued at not less 
than X*j00,t)00 a year. An rmnu.'il fair i.s held for the 
sale of book*:, whieh is alti nd*d by purehas4'r.s fioin all 
parts of Kiiiope. Lelpzi/ i-, the pihu ip ,1 ceutii.* for musie.il 
publications, not only in iieiiiiiiiy, Imt tliioti;zln at the 
musical world. At the present time there aie over thi’ty 
puhlLshcrs in this department, 

Leipzjo has sufl’eredat differeiil perif»^ls from the mi'-eries 
of war. In »^eptpinh'‘r, Hh'll, tlie ere. it M'-tiay oot.imetl 
by Gii.st.iviis Adolphus over Tilly w.us [i uuht t.n it i.ii; 
and ill 1012 it was hcsieoeit by the Swedish "i-’iei d 1 1 r- 
steiivoii. The fearful eontliets of tlie Ifith, ITih. iij< 1 l.'^th 
(d October, IXl.d. ill wliieb N-i[iolefpU was (lefe.ite»i !i\ li •- 
.allied aiiiiies under IVirice Si-hwartzenber*^. to^A pl.ne ui ir 
tbe town ; in the vilhaec r»f IVob.stli' id;i, whidi w i- m tl.e 
cent le of the c(iiiil)at, a colo-'s.il cio-s his h« * n ere. ted to 
Cominemuiate tie* tejiihlc b.ittle ; and the fifti'lli aiiuivei- 
.•^arv WMS coininemor.iN*d IPtli October. by \eter.iu 

.‘‘luvivc.rs and an imiinMise multitude. In the w.<i h. iw« . u 
Austri.i and rin-'sii, mi Leipzii,: was oeeiipied hy tl e 

tio//ps of the hitter coentry. In 1.S77 tlie lity w i'* made 
tbe srit of the e<airt of .ij»je .il f« r thf imman Kmjiiie. 

li£ITH, .1 -e.ijif-it town .ei«l eoiili ihiitnjy |•.l^.i..Im•rl! - 
ary Imul'Ii in 1 Inihiirj^lishii-'. is >itii.tted on tl.e l/ii.k** '-f 
th«i W.iier of Leith, a .“tienn whuli div'.do.s the t'-wn 
into N</ith and Leith, and i-NiKsK.-d b\ ,-t< ne ,i: .1 

oiler l)iid;;es, at its ei-nlhienee witii the Lf tli ff I'mIi, 
ol»'.* mihs fioiii Lrnd'ni, .ind .ih^nt 2 miles N.L. fioni the 
city* t'f r.ilinlmrLdi. with whndi it is loi'.eit'il by a hmel 
.stieet called L'itll W.llk. The tl.imw (\s will, h pA's ill 
this lim* ro.id every few minul'‘s. .m l th'* .i .unoditi >ii 
alloidi-d by* tl.e Noitli ILIti'-li .iiei ('abd.iniiii i idt\ ly^, 
j coiidin t a er'.it ti.idie fioni oiic town to ti e Ml.ir. l.ii- 
1 pioMinents hi\“ been irom:! ou for m iny \ei:s in l!’c 
, bnildm-.'s tin loll jl.f.in.s of tin* li-wn,.mtl hioul u.d 

' fine streets and h ind-omc liou-i s aie ce!.*i m I’dy t 
, tJie phu'c of tie u.iriow and lii pi\»'d .ilhvs .m-i s'li’-.s 
I whieii f>>imeily atloidf-d means «ii ei>mnnmu .»l .mi. I' .s 
, unfoitmule. howivir. lh.it ti’e imniher*! j>i n-e'- • f li'e-r'ii- 
j cal interest .ne m-o Nvaiily C'/iitinn tliv d» ei- i- n_; i .i h'm r. 
I ^^Ilore Strict m Obi Le.th. wlii-li was h.im. rl\. wiii tie 


Host fair at the New Ye.ir w.is proihiimed in 1 L>S, aiul 
the three fairs were continued by the emperor in 17)U7, 
1’hese fairs have hiid tlie found. itioii <if the prosjieiiiy ,ii.d 
we.illli of Leipzi;^. They aie at tended l)v ;i vast eon* our-e 
of mercliants fioin most coiinli ics of I'li rope and We'.lerii 
Asia, Mild the value of (he maiiufactiireil ironds of all kinds 
Fold aiiiiii.illy is estimated at about jClO.mMt.UDO sterlinir. 
The poods liron^Jit to tlie f.viis an- ehielly* woollen ami 
cotton maiinf.ic tines, iron and hanlw.ires. leather, linen, 
p.ipiT, poreeliin, .silks, hides, furs, pl.is.s. dnips, coco.i-uut 
anil palm oils, ; laipe ipiautilies of Knirlisli soft poods 
Arc also sold. Tln-re aie mauuf.ietnres of silk and half 
silken fahiies, hosiery, leather, oil eloths, playiiip cards, 
tohaeeo, pold and silver ai tides, miuIV, ehoeolatc, htarch. 
HOAp, liipieiirA, and innsleal iiistniiiieiitx, with nntneroiis 
enpraviiip, dyeiiip, and wool-.spiniiin'jj estahli.sliiiieiits. 
ISut tlio siupiikr concentration of the (lennaii iHiok trade 
ill Ia.Mpzip has been the main cau.se of tlic cdebiily and 
wealth of that city. Tbe first tw’o book.sdlers, who were 
.also printora, that Acttled in Leipzig were Steiger and 
ito.skopf, hi ir)-l5. It is now the grand eiu|>oriiiiii of the 
book trade of (iermuny, iu whicli more th.m 200 bouses 
Aio eiig.'igiMl, having connection witli .‘L’lfiO hoimes out of 
Leipzig. The importance of the publishing hu.siiicss may 
be judged from tbe imiiibcrs of orders dispo.sixi of at Ihu 


Kiikp.ite, tin* diief route h r li uhe li-eii rln- l .ii!«-ni. ^tiil 
has ail oiil-wi-rld look, aiid i nriouNlv io» ills the ajtpe.u.iinc 
of .some of tlie streets in the i IJ piovniii.il ti>vvn>«d 1 i mre. 
'1 he more iiioderii .*itrerts, Mieh as tin .it and Noi tli .iniu iimi 
Miee(s, IJerii.ird Stieet. and Coastiiution .'stn-et .ire all 
open ami s]iai imjs, .mil coiit:iin m.iny line lniiidiups .and 
reiu.irkably h.ind.some .sffoyis^ The piiiuip.il huildinps in- 
clude four pi lees of Wiii>liip heloi'pinp to tl.e l'sf.|]»l’^Iji d 
Church of Seotl md. the chief if wliiiii .lie — North Leith 
p.irish chureli. whii li li.is taken ttio phuv of St. Nini.m’s. an 
iii.sipuitieaut hmldinp ereeted ahont t! <* si\teentli century 
and iiow used as a sloie: the present dinri li vvas reiiov.iti'd 
ill l.HSl and li m .1 .sje.re 1 in teet hiuli : ainl Soulli Ldth 
paii.sli chiiicli, a tine eiiillei- of tl.e tifteeiith eeiitury ; four 
belonging to the Fne Chnre’i. all of whidi aie line build- 
ings; four belonpinp to the I’nited l*ri-shy lerian Chinch ; 
ail Kpiscopal diureli, a higldy orn.imetital building in the 
Toiiiteil lliirti'entb eeiitury style ; a Kotnan C.itbolic and an 
Independent cliapd ; a Baptist and a Wesleyan church, 
and a Scamliii.iviaii ehuich for tlie benefit of the seamen 
fivipieii ting the town; a handsome court-house or town- 
hall; a corn exchange, with great hall 110 feet by 70 feet, 
for public meeting'!; exchange and assembly rooms in the 
Greci.in style, with a large ncw.s-riM>m ; enstom-housc ; 
Jock warehouses; chamber of coiiniierce; sailoi's homo; 
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baths ; public library of 10,000 volames ; moclianics’ snb- 
Bi-riptiou library, with 7000 volumes ; a public institute; 
l*hilliarnuinicS4»cit'ty ; Nautical School; Dr. Bell’s ami several 
hoard M’hools ; Marion ville Girls’ School of Industry; Trinity 
House for Shipmasters, an institution founded i5o5 ; Glad- 
stone A.-y)um for Incurables, near St. Thoimis’ Church; 
llawktiold-Loiise Lunatic Asylum; and Leith Hospital ami 
l)ispeiisary. Anion;; tho charitable institutions not noticed 
above aie — John Watt’s Hospital and a ra«:,!;cd induNtrial 
school. Among the hanks the Unkin jifKces jire worthy 
of mention. Half-nay to Edinburgh, on Bonningtun Koad, 
is the Edinburgh and Leith CtMiietcry. 

The port of l>dth is sujierin tended by a Board of Com- 
inis>iouors. A tidal harbour has bt'cn gradually formed by 
running out piers of wooil and stone across the sands; the 
ea^t pier being .‘>530 feet, and the west 3120 feet l<»ng. It 
lias a depth of from 20 to 25 feet at liigh natcr, Thoie 
are now’ five wet dticks in cuiiiicction with the ptirtof Leith 
— three on the wi>t side and two on tlie e.i.st of the inner 
harbour. All the^e dt)ck^ liave been const rnoted within the 
p^e^ent reiitnrv. What is familiarly known as the Old 
Di'i'k was oprned in 1S0»>. The (Jneen'.s I>«‘ck, which is an 
I'Stiiisii.iii of the tdil Dock towards the w*r>t. w.as eompletid 
in 1.^17. They aie each 250 \aids long by luO yaids 
bn ad, with an aiea together of io| aeies. Three graving 
docks were eor.>trjieted at the same time, each 130 feet 
lojig by 45 wide at the bott(»m. ami 150 h.ng by 70 wide 
.•It tlie tv‘p. The entiauce is 3d fert in w idth. The YictoiLi 
Diak. iioitli of the Old l)<-ek. was (»ptiied in 1852. It is 
Top fet t long by oOO hronl. has an aiea of 4 J acies, an eii- 
t»*.iiieed0 fett wide, and a depth of 21 feet at the lowest in ap 
tide. A large p.ivirg dock, the riinee of Wales Graving 
Dt ek. 370 feet long and hO bread at its entiauce, was opened 
m I^5>*. The gu at inert use of tiade and siiipping again 
n-quinng additional dock loom, ilwas innetsarv toencroach 
npi n the s*a, and the n*eIaination emhankinent now eom- 
].ieTi d was begun, and the Albeit Dock wa.s completed in 
The additional aee«»mmodatitin thus ])ro\i4led was 
v*-iy soon found to he insutlieh*nt, and the Edinburgh 
D.^ck was th*ii eonstrneted. 'Ihe Allx it Dock is 1100 
feet long and 450 feet broad ; it has a depth of 20,J fett at 
high watir of spring tide and an area <>f acres. The 
entrance to the dock is bO feet witle and 350 feet haig, and 
is approiifl.ed fiom a ba^iii 2 acres in extmt. Aerevs to 
the Ldiiil'urgh Dock, opened in 1881, is through the Albert 
III ek, and tjie tonioMfing jia^sage is spanned by a massive 
.swing Liidge. which in a»!apted loth for lailvvay and for 
n din, try ti.ifhe. Hie dock is 1500 fe» t h*ng and 050 feet 
hnt thue jiiojeets into it from tlie middle nf the 
tU'^tein end a jetty lOt'O fut long and 250 feet broad. 
At that end. tl en-fore, the bwadth of w.ttcr on eaeh side 
of tl.«* jetty is only 2i.m b-et. It has an aiea of l<i^ a<res, 
an] at the we.st end of the ji-tt vVl»'. e ks a graving dock 
3p0 bet 1* ng. Leith Ei>rt, half a mile west of the 4’usfoin- 
house, is an artillery station. A hKineh rail unites Leith 
with the fishing town of Newhav*n and Grautrm pier, 
er^ eted by the Duke of Bneeleucli. ’1 he < 'aledoniaii Railway 
t’oTiip.iiiy have also formed a hirgi* station ut the vv(st end of 
tiie Old !>• ek on ground n-elaimed from tlje se;i. Steamers 
I'jn fioin Leith to Aberdeen, All*ja, Copenhagen, Dantzic, 
Opoito, Dnnkiik, Hamburg. Hull, Kiikwall. London Nevv- 
* :‘t!e. Lilian, Rotterdani, Stettin, St. Tetersburg, TLurao, 
Wii k, an^l Hi wick. 

'1 he chief commerce of L**ith c<'iisl.sts in its eoloiiiHl and 
fonigii tiade, and imports of grain, for which it is the 
gnat euipoiiuin in Scotland. The other chief iiiiporta arc 
wire, ril. tUx. and wo/i|. The cx|8irt» are coal, iron, 
spirits, ale, pajn r, linen, &c. it has a coii.-iderable shipping 
traile, arnl tlj.-re aie also several breweries and distillerii's. 
T)»e maimfaf tnrefl consist priiici[ially of rope and aail- 
niaking. uitilir i.il in.tnmes, candles mmI soap, oiLc.ikc, 
«lc, sugar -ictining. cement making, leather inuiiufaelure, I 


preserved mrat making, lime- juice making, brass wire-cTotk 
weaving, piinting ink and printing machinery, preserved 
provisions, iron shipbuilding, iron founding, and nmchino 
making. The lA'itli flour-mills arc the most extensive and 
complete in the country. Fish-curing is au importaiil 
branch of industry. 

The number of ve.sscls registert'd as belonging to the 
port in 18S5 was 153 .steamers (of 83,0<}6 toivs), and 54 
sailing ships (of 11,1)06 tons). The entries in 1884 wero 
2t)33 (^837,710 tuns), and tho clearances 2020 (838,520 
tons). Leith was a port as fur back as the eleventh 
century, and vv.as formerly called Invcrleith aud Kestalrig. 

In union with Portohello and Mus.selburgh Leith leturns 
one memlver to Parliament. The population in 1881 was 
50,485. Leith was created a jiarliainentary burgh by 
the Refoim Act of 1832. It is governed by a provo.st and 
lour bailies, who are :itM) admirals, and other ten eolinelllors ; 
has a .sheritV-Mibhtilute eimrt, and is a ceastguard staliuiu 

111 early times tlie prospriity or Leith, then coiVNiderable, 
w.as often eheeked by wailike ci>idiiet.s: in 1541 the tow n 
was burnt by an English fleet ; in 1541) it was taken pos- 
M'^sioii of by the Fn nch tiui>]),s who came to the assi.staneo 
t»f Maiy of (ini.se during the cuntest with tlie Reformed 
party, (’romwell rep.iiied its fnrtitications with the view 
i.f keeping the Scots in order. In 1838 Leith was made 
independent of the eity uf Edinimvgh, to which it had hn ii 
sold in 15(i7, and hy the jcMhmsy of which its prosjxMity 
had Iveii greatlv ehei ked. 

’Ihi.s town was the biitliplaee of the Rev. GiNHTge Wishart, 
and <vf lingo Ainot. author of the ••Histm’y of Edinburgh.” 
'Ihe ('huieh of St. Tlx'inas, one of tlie four parish ehurehe.s,, 
and the Gi.u1>tone AmIuiii were erected by Sir John Glad- 
stone of Fa^que. the Liverpool iiieichaut uivd the father of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Glad-tone. 

X»Mr Leith, on the west, is Newhnvcn, celcla’ated fwr it» 
fisheiies. The lishers ivie of Jutland oiigin, are singnlaily 
eonservative in their habits, and rarely inteim.irry but 
among them-elves. The tishwivos of the vill.ige are noted 
for thiir peculiar costume and voc.ithiiv, ainl in.ay be seen 
in all parts of Edinburgh selling the tUli caught by their 
husbands or fathers. 

I.EIT-MOTIF» a term first given by musietaiK) of thn 
W.vgiier school to short Miatches of melody with which it 
Is increasingly the en-tom to lriln‘1, »o to sp-ak, the leading 
pei>v>nag>s of a mnsic-druiiia i>r opera. Sometimes tliu 
leading ineidi nfs also lunve their Uit-moiive iw gnnling- 
theine.'4. When tlie j>ei»onage enteis, w* the course of tho 
action suggests him foreibly, his h it -motif Is lieaid. 'I'ho 
iilea is not a new ofm*. In the very first o)>cra vviitten the 
chai.U'teis are eaeh I'nc iiceompanh d with a pi‘culiar coiii- 
biii.itioii of instruments tliionghout tlii! pitrt, evidently witii 
the view uf Cl eating a musieul atuio-plieie aruoud it ; «o al.-o 
with Bacli in his Pa.s.sii>ii,” a eeutuiy later. It was Beilioa 
who proceeded from the accompaniment to melody, ainl in- 
vented Ihe notion of a *■* ti.ved idea” fijrt) luiniing 

tliioiigli along seiies of pieces and coniieeting them by its 
d^miiiiating tliongiit as it appears now here, now there, 
wheiii-ver it is appri>priately to U* exfweted. Wagner drovo 
this excellent notion to extienn s.and all the chief ciiaiaetcrs 
in his operas have their little labels in musie, to the point 
of ped.inlry. But the thing in itself, when not overtlone, i.i 
so tiui; and ]if’l|>ful that iiiusicians cannot now let it go, and 
not a work of any iiriportanec njtpcars without its Itit-nwtire, 

LEITNERIEJE Is a small order of plauts founded by 
Beiitham uiid Hooker iii their ^Micncra Plantarum.'’ It 
con.slsts of a .single genus, ]..<Mtiieria, containing only two 
specks, one a native of marshes in Florida, and aiwither uf 
Texas. J.fitmria Jfuviflaim is described as a shrub w'itli 
]cave.s which remind us of willows or chestnuts. Tlio 
fiowera appear before the ]cave.s in the axils of the fallen 
leaves; they are arrange«i in catkins, the mule and feinalo 
oil bi'pai ate plants. 'ILcic arc about six btuincns in tie 
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axil of cacli malt bract. The stamens arc often Burrounded 
by a few Biiinll bracts, w'liieb arc occaHioiially combined into 
a kind of periuntli. In tlio female flower, which is also 
surrounded by the saine kind of perianth, there is a single 
carpel witli u cnie celled ovary ; the style is long, curved 
outwards, with its inner surface stigiimtic. Thu fruit is 
flc.sliy, with a hard stone ; the seed has a small amount of 
nihumcn, covering a Blraight embryo with flat cotyledons. 

Leitiicrieac is placed by Rentlmm and Hotiker among the 
seiies UniHexunIcs of the M(>nociilamyi>k.f.. 

LEITRIMT, a maritimo county of the province of Con- 
naught in Ireland, is bounded N. by the Bay of Donegal and 
by Donegal county, N.E. by the county of Fermanagh, 
E. by the eotmty of Cavan, S.E. and S. by the county of 
Longford, and S.W. and W. by the counties of Roseoniiimii 
and Migo, from the former of wlji<‘h it is separated by the 
river Siinmioii. It extends from N.N.W. to S.8.E. 
miles, varying in breadtli fiom .Oj miles to 21 miles. Tim 
area is Cl.'l square miles, or .‘1112, acies. In 18X1 the 
population was 80,705; in IS 11 it was 155,300 — so that 
there \\as a deereaw! <jf G5,.500 in foity years. 

The outline of Leitrim is very iriegular, being contraetisl 
in the centre to little moie tliaii the hieadlli of J.ongh Allen. 
The distiict l\ing south .-ind east of J.ongli Allen is an irn g- 
nhir parallelogiain of about 17 miles by 18. Tliis is to a 
consiilcrahlc extent encumbered with narrow and .steep ridges 
of low e1e\ntion. and there are many siiiall lake.s, of w'hieh 
one of tiu! hu'ge.st is Lough Rinii, about 2 miles in length by 

mile ill width. Noithward fioin Lougii Riiui extends 
nil open undulating plain, intei'.peisod witii iiutiM'rous lakes 
ami .streams as far as the .southci nextioinityof J.oiigh Allen. 
This district forms part of the gre.it limestone plain of 
Ireland, and contains some patches of c.\ceJlent at.ihJc hind, 
but is ill geiieial inoie ad.ipted for grazing. The main 
diainage of the lime.stone disiiiet is south and west to tlu* 
iShaiilion, but socral coii.sidt'iahle .sti<‘ains luii cast to the 
lakes on the bordi-r of C.i\aii. Of the latter the jiniicipal is 
the river Dale. A cluster of lakes, of whii li the hugest aie 
called Lough Scur and St. .John’s Lough, ooeiipie.s a traet of 
about (i miles in length on the ivatli of this le^eI di'^triet, 
and there are llp^^:llds of fifty otlier hikes, vaiying in size 
fioin a quarter of a mile to a mile in liaigth, sc at ti red thruiigh- 
out the .same portion of the county. Xortli-we.st fioiii 
J/oiigh Alien is a low ti.ict, in wliicli the ii\er Boiiiu t Hows. 
With this exci'plion, the northern pait of Leitiini istMi\ercd 
with mountain-groups, none of the elevations of which ex- 
ceed 2000 feet. Liiigli Macne.m and Lough Mel\ in extend 
along the eastern boimdury of tbee«»unty, sepaiatingit fnnn 
Fermamigb, in whieli they paitly lie. Tliey are ro'.pecti\ely 
•H and 7) miles in length, and are jileasingly di\ersiiied 
with wooded i.slands. The Kilecm Rixer eonneet.s them, and 
their waters aie discharged into the Bay of Donegal by 
the Diowes. Tlie river DuH', xvbich sepaiatcs Leitrim fnmi 
• Sligo, runs into the Bay of DoiU'g.il, at the eastern exticmity 
of the coast-line. '1 ho shore is for the most part a rocky' 
bliiH', with a rough .stony bench along tlu* foot of it, and is 
exposed to the whole .swidl of the .\tlantie. 

Tlie climate is r.iw and ihiiiip, particularly in the northern 
jiarts of the county, owing to the gieat extent of moory 
ground and the vicinity of the Atl.uitie. In the slicltcicd 
\ alleys, bowexer, particiil:irly' in the xicinities of Drom.ihair 
and Manor llaiiiilton, xvbeie tlieie Is u kindly soil (often a 
ilcep dark loam, ox i riving limestone), vegetation U as 
luxuriant as in most parts of other counties in the same 
latitude. The surface of la‘itrim i.s now barer of xvood 
tliaii most of the neighbouring counties. 

'Iho vaiieties of surface in Leitrim indicate the internal 
Htructurc xvitli peculiar pi ecksioii. The Hat-topped mountain 
gioups, shoxving stt‘ep escarpments and natuial terraces, be- 
long to the milhstoiic grit of the Lough Allen coal formation ; 
the undulating open country b.i.s the Hoetz limestone for 
its substratum ; and the lougli course land, whin nut belong- 


ing to the Lough Allen b.isin.gener.allyconsi.sl8of sandstone’, 
conglomerate, and wacke. The rocks of the I-ough Alh*n 
Cfml district are more analogous to the inill.stone gilt of the 
north of England than to coal ti acts in general. Altcriiutions 
of shale and Mudstone, containing beds of coal, appear 
wherever the mountains aie of suHicient altitude; for it 
would seem tb.at such a format iou bad originally extended 
ox’cr the enthe distiiet, and that the ul>senee of tlio.se mem- 
bers from the loxver inoimtains has lam oxviiig to their 
leinovul hy some abiadiiig and ilcnudiiig force. At pre.sont 
they' remain only on the sumiiiitH of SliL-vi*-an-ieian. Lug- 
iiacullcagh, L.ickagli, and on the highe<.t pait of the 
Muntcikenny range; and the occurieuco of eo.d in lumps 
throughout the .saiid.stone, giavel, and hire -clay lulls of the 
south and son th -east ei n parts of the county coul’.i ms the 
siippo.sitioii that a portion of the coal form.iti'iu lias I.pimi 
removed. Where tlie rniil.-tone giit format am to n.iiMtes, 
the Hoetz lime.‘‘tono re.ippi*ai-s, and occuiae.s the gp.itei 
portion of the district xv.ilered by the Bonnet ami il.s tnhu- 
tarie.s. The only ])iimary rock xxithiii the county is along 
the xx'C.stern lioiiiuhiry of the x alley of the Loxxcr Bonnet, 
XX here the gianite and trap formation occurs. 

The .soil of Lcitiiin i.s for tin* most pait stitl'. c»(ld. and 
x'ery letenlix'c of xvet, hut feiijlc in the vall'*xs. Th** best 
tiaits are along the Miannon. the Kinn, and the Boiinct. 
'1 he crops .are coi n. pota*(a*s. and tl.ix. Leiti im i**. howexer, 
inoie .'I gr.'izing than an agiiciiltmal im nnty. Laige qtian- 
litie.s of young sloek, chiefly lioi ned i.xttle. aie i.iisrd uii 
the pasturable plains of tlie suiithon dl^tiict. lum and 
lead ores are abundant ; al>o cu.il in Sil* ve-.tn-ieran .Moun- 
tain, and imthe .south sale of Lough .Mien, xvln ic it i.s i.ii’*ed 
to some extent. 

The spinning and xve.axing of coarse linen-^ for donir'-tie, 
u.se is the only hianeh of m.innf.ictnre c.n rii d on xxitli 
actixily. 'llierc aie ihiee or four hic.xcii-giicns in tlie 
county. 

'1 he county is intei seeded by a canal, uniting tin* .'■Shannon, 
at Carlick-on-.^h.lnm>n, xxith I.ongh Line at I’.dlMMinni I'l. 
'I he Mull.ind tlieiit W’l.'^tem Railway from Longfoui to 
p.i.ssL*.s through the soul) mn of Leiiiim. by N'*wio\\n- 
Forbts. R*H)skey. Dionn d, DinmMia, ami t'.»i lick-nn .'■'l,.in- 
non, and the railway from Kiiniskilien to Bundor.in .xnd 
Sligo through the noith of this county, 

JJirhioHA and 7'o/r«.<. — L«i»iim dixided into Hm* 

baroiiic.s and .scvi ntcen paiislics. The county utuiiis two 
members to railiament. 

Ui^tortf and .\nfpjnitU\<f . — Bifore the in\;i-iim uf the 
EnglKli, I.eifriiii formed a j^oitioii »jf tin* teiilloi v of Rn ifn,*, 
of xvhieli O’Rtmik xxjin p» tty kiiiL'. ami w i< ciII.mI Rreifm* 
or Brciiiiy O’Roiiik, to di>»tiiigui.sh it from Bu'iiny O Rnly, 
the present county of Caxaii. The xvln»le of Rii-nny ( )'Rouik 
is said to haxe been iM'^towed by King Jol.n on De Lacey; 
the O’Rourks iiexcilhcless eontiniievl to inaint.iin tlulr 
independence until the reign of Kliziibelh, xxhen Ltitiim 
xvas tirst reduecil to shire ground a.s a •‘op iintc county in 
15G3. Thcic were iii iny dmtnrhames in tl •• county Mib- 
sequeiitly, xxhieh were Wot settled till ir»l.'>.whcn the king’s 
title to the gre.ater part of Leitrim w.is eontirined, ami 
numerous patents xxere granted to iimiei t ikeis hv a c<-in- 
mi.ssiuii appointed for the puip< v*of di^po^ing of theestate.s 
of the erow’ii in Leitiini. Lmngfi-id. ami King’s I'ountx'. 
Again, lioxx ex er, oil tin* Ineaking out of the rebel lion of Dill, 
the native Irish, headed by fc*ir (.)wen O’Rmnk, seized all 
the places of strength in tlie count v, xxith one or txvo »*X“ 
eeptioiix. The c(>iiti.scat urns xvliicli followed on the termin- 
ation of tlie.'.e xx’iirs in IH.'jI) included almost all the lands 
that had been alloxved to remain to the natixe proprietors 
under fvirmer .attainiKr.s ami may be said to luxe extin- 
gui.Mied the family of O'Roiirk. 

The remains of antiquity in Leitrim are not very inter- 
esting. There arc some ruins of the Abbey of Fen ii:li, 
celebrated duiing the early period of liish ciiurb hiatuy 
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a school (4 »li\ii\ity. Tho Ahhoy of Civovloa, no:ir 
I>ri«iii;iliair, fumuloii by the of Owcii (Vl'oink in 
\\as Jin extciisivo piU\ of wlik'li tho jiriiicipal walls au* still 
Maiiiliiij;. 'I’lie r«‘niains of the other rolij;ioiis luaiscs are 
in-'i.:^mtii-iint. t>'K<»mk's Hall at Dronialuiir^ Ta-tlo lani>:- 
tiflil, CliMioarrkk OaNlk*, r;i>tk* Car, and M'ver.il otluTS now 
in mins, bt'loiiixod to tlie O Kouvks. Tlie stioni^est and 
l*aiuh».iiK‘{>t fortalico, houe\i*r, in the e<»unty w.is the i-aslle 
of Manor Ihiinilton, built about by Sir Fivderiek 

Hamilton. It was quoiiied and eornicrd with out st«nu\ atnl 
vas snrronndeil by u rcjjuUr rampart with f«jur baNtioiis. 
It i^ now in ruins. 

LS'LAND. JOHN, author of tlie famous and \a!nable 
** Itinoiary ” of Knjrland under the Tiuk rs, was kin;;’s anti- 
quary to Henry Vlll. He ira*' born in London in lo0»», 
wis onct»f Lily’s Ixiys at Sr. rani’s Schtiol, wlnniee he went 
t«i Clnist’s College. Cambriilp*. to Oxfoiil, and finally to 
I’aris. In looU he heeame Henry VIH.'s libiarian and 
ehaplain, and three years later kini:'s antiquary. In l.'i.'hi 
he Ui:m a "ix ytars’iMUJNe of traiel luer Kimlaiid, colleet- 
iuj: by the kiiie’s ord* r all '■■•ifs of information as t4) tbe 
• .t o<. and A ’.I! lu'*'**, tbeir di'^tanee aj»ait, faeilities of 

et •.iMMiim' iti' n. ( bji'i !'» i*f inli 1 •“'.t, v*i.e., ainl as to tin* ea-^tles 
a'i».l :i .on i -1 tl < ir sitii itinii. then* \ alne. the eatali*i^nes 

( to jreit ii.e-iaten*.^"'! <d tin-ir bviik.'' .ind pi* tuu**. Six \ 4 a 1 s 
^pfiit at bi'* own l."U''e in St. Miehael le Qm ui. 
in Lnj.ilon. in re«i!u ii;^ to oi\l'*r ti e \a’»t nia?«s <»f notes h** 
J "1 atf-iimulated. To '■e.pp. it bim ibe kiui; gave him a 
LnI’i^ lear Calais, -n Fi une; tin 11 tbe lectory of ILi'^eby 
and fmallv. in l.'iLJ, he was made canon of 
L i.j’n C dkje I now I'iiii'.tebureb^. Oxfoid. (herwoik 
t::-w LCi'.d !!.•-• a "tite of im la'icl ojia in K'i.'iO. He 
tl’.-o in l.o’j'i. '1 In* •• lt!in r uy ” ( in Lai in') was jniblNl ••d 
ly Ib .true in niu** ao]>. (<K«n, 1711). A Latin “ (’oin- 
i.n tlie Ihlt'h JIi>toiI nis,” by L* lainl, was e<lit»-d 
pn/i/.-iid by H.tll at Oxford in 17“’,', and liv HiMim^ 
in 17M, Inland's hfe was wiitten b> Hudde-»ford, 177*J. 

IiE LY. SIR PETER (or IN ter Van d. r Kae>\ was 
bo'.n in l»;i7 at .'soe'*r. in \Vi .'.tjih ili.i. He studied umb r 
IN t* r Giebl»*r .it Haaib in. He aft« iw'artU eaine to Lnj;- 
lii.d. and was ajipoiiit**d ,*'t.ite-ji linter to Cliarbsl. He 
.sm.*e*»!<d to th.il almost e.\elii'i\e control of I'ingl.kli p-iint- 
which \'an I)\ek b.ui h.-M. He painteil Chaihs J. 

!ii' I }ji=5 ci-'art, t}'*'ii Ciomwi-ll arnl bi-? .soklkas, then 
uU. II. and Ijn ladii I'l/r ^l.!^ lj!>t .‘•eriiee he w;i> 
If a-!»‘ a !»jr>-r.i‘r. Many of tin* tine p irti.ills in tin* Xaiiifii.il 
I'-otia’t ti ti.< ry are by L* ly. 'll "U^-h they are maimeied 
t. i.e** un-Ieniahli*. Hi'* facility mii'-t Ii.i\e been 

V ndt'riul, •‘-ting the laige nusiil«*r of e,inAa'*es w'hich 
f irii:.atfl_A -lIII t-xi^t. He occ.i-ioM illy paint**! historieal 
] tur*—. < 1 *• of the b* -t ijf wbifh i*> ** Su'nniia and the 
J.-.n'r".'’ H!'- iniy-t f'-Iihrat**! j.* ifonirini es are tin* wt 11- 

k- -an p-.rtrait-* ^jf the b, autiia nf the court of King 
t irl* s IL, ii.-o'-t of wiitli .are preserved at If.imptoti 
< • it. la-Iy OjUilly e\<-. 11* d a^* a er.'iAoii painter, lb* 
tl i in Kiiglarid in and sir Codfny Knellrr filled 

1 ..' td o e. 

liEM'AN, LAKE. See f]i.Ni.v.\. 

LE BfANS, .'t town of riarice. tli»* rapital of llic depart- 
r flit t f S.irthe and tbe .suit of a bisluq.iie, is ^itIlated on 
a h.!l -it!.-, by the .S.iithe, near the of the Hiiisne 

I H'di;-*. il!-.rarit 131 mil* s from Paris, 102 frf»in Rennes. 
'J . e town was brraeily a veiy interesting hpeeiineii of 
ari ol*i Fferjeh pro\ineial town, hnt its antiquities arc 
f.i-t tl.'app. .iring. ami it is beenining inoderii and com- 
n.'j'ipl.u e. '] Ilf bi*»t part of tbe town !:» up tbe bill, that 
on th»; river !>• in/ a ctiib-t thni of n.arrow, steep, arid dirty 
ftn-flb. Tl.e bt*u*w*«j are elii*flyof stone and slate, and the 
Sirtbe is Lro‘s»il by tbiee liritiges. 'J'bft abbey biiildingH 
ao- u->*-*l as ti e pr* ffctnre, which etiutains a library of ‘I5,<»00 
%'ohiines with .S0“ M.’sS., a gallery of paintiiigft, and a 
HiU-Heuin of natUMl lii-tory. 'J Ijoie are a cathedral, which is 


4 Itl feet long, and on the site of a Uoman V-mplc, of which 
traces an* said to he vi.siblc in the oldest part, tbe N^ormaii 
nave, wliieh is of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and ono 
or two other churches of tho eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
a house which is said to have been that of Queen nercngariji, 
but appears not older than the tifteenth century, and the 
remains of a tine Roman tower whiidi stand near tho river. 

A large trade is carried on in clover .seed, which is sent in 
large quantities to Kngland, and tho town is famed for 
pt'iiltry. 'I’liero are also some liiieii-inills and tanneries. 
The }Hipul:iti<<n in 1H81 was 4H,l.No. 

Le Mans was the Roman J^uidunumn or capital of tho 
Cmnomnnui (wlienee the modern name), then of the jiro- 
vinee of Maine, which was held by CJeotrrey Plantageuet, 
who.se son. aflei wards Henry IL of Kngland, was born here, 
113a. It w.is oftt-n altaeke*! in the eaily times of Fieiieh 
history, until the Kngll.sli were ilispossesseil in 1-147. In 
17‘d3 it w.is occupied by L.‘iroehejacqnelin and b0,0()0 
Vendeans, who weie driven out with great slaughter by 
M.ireean. The Chon.ms also took it at their rising, in 1 7‘.)IL 
On the 11th and l*-Mh of .laiin.iiy, 1*S71, in the h**ii;lit of 
vvinler, tliestiong p«)siiioii taken up here by (ieneial Cli.m/.y 
and his jinov of the West vvjis earried by the tieriii.ins 
umkr 1‘iinee Fr*‘ibMiik Cluirlc-J, being tbe l.ist great action 
of tbe war. r]>w.u«ls of 21,““<^ of the Freiicli vveie made 
priM-tieis. TIumc aie the remains of tliiee subteiT.ine.in 
a*nm*liu‘ls, of ibf Roman pi-rkid.by vvlikb the city was .sup- 
plicil with wat* r from a dist.mee. 

LEM BERG, a town of Aiistri.i, the capital of (Ijili/.ia, 
with a population of neatly IHk’i.NO, .about 30,01)0 of vvboiii 
ate .lews. It is situate*! in a nariow' deep valley, on a 
sm.ill st!*-am c.illeil the Ik-ltew’, vvbieh is dry in .vmnmer. 
Do* t.»wn l.as L'H'.itly iinpioved .sinee it came into the po.s- 
s**-sioii of Au'tii.i. It eonl.iiiis many bandsomo buildings, 
bio 1*1 sliaigbt stieets, ami I**ftv lionst-s of freestone, vvbleli, 
with the cupolas ami sti.epk-i, of the < .itbe*lials and eburebes, 
civ<* it an air of giambnr. It vv.is f*>niierly an important 
fiiilits^, hut the foititie.\ti*)ns have been pulled down, and 
b*w i.rmp.iil.s erected, w hi* b nr*' ])I.iuted with trees jiinl 
lai«l out in public walks, 'riii.s city is* tbe .seat of a Roman 
C.’.itbolic, a (ir«'i‘k. and an Ainn nian nri bbisbop, and has 
jimong its public buildings a dm* l)*>miiiie.in clmreb, c*iuneil- 
l.ouse, jiml tln.itr*’. a iiamisomc c.atbedial ami eigbt*‘en 
otb*.'r Rotiiaii Catb**li(‘ cbiirelies. an Aiiiieiii.in .iml a tiieek 
I itlj***liMl, a Lutlier.in eluipel. tbiec .T*-ws’ .‘.v n;ig*igne.s, ami 
nine umveiits, lb sjdfs being the resnleiice «if tin* goveni«.»r- 
gi-ner.il :in*l all the cliief inilitarv and civil authorities of 
the kiiigd*im, Lemberg lias a univi i'ity, two gviiinasia, two 
tlK*jlogiial .seminal ies, and iimmTons cliaritable instil nlion.s. 
The nnivci'iity w.is ff*iiml*-*l in l.s.'J 1. 'Ihe town lia.s sevei.il 
brevveiies ami disiilleiii-s. m.tnnf.ietnres of woollens, linens, 
and ji-welry; an imp*>it.iiit li.iii'tit ti.nle, ami exteii.siv*; 
corn ami e.ittle markets. It is on tbe Vienna, Ibaeow', and 
Lemberg R.iilwjiy. • 

L»Mnbeig wjis founded in the tliirteentli ci'iitnry. It was 
taken by C.isimir 1. of INil.iml in 13 In. It was bef*ieg*-*l 
in IfilM by tbe faiiions O'ssjiek chief, Rogdaii Kliniielnl* hi. 
who threatened it.s extertiiiiiatioii, but willidiew on reeeiviiig 
a huge raiisttin. In 1C72 it was taken by the Turks, ami 
ill 1703 it was again captured and sacked, this time bv 
('harles XII. of .Sweden, when it ceased to be of iniieil 
c*insi*quenre as a foi tress. It c.iine into the pos.se.ssion of 
Austria in 1772. 

LEM'BSA (Or. V 'mmay literally “a thing taken or as- 
sumed”), a pieparatory projKisitioii borrowed from another 
.subject, or from another part of the same subject, and 
introduced at the point at vv'liich it hecomes imlisjMaisahle. 

LEM'MING (Myodes) is a genus iif Rodents belonging 
to the Mou.se family (Mnrida*;, and found in the northern 
regions of Europe and America, and more particularly in 
Norway, Iwipland, and .Siberia. Tin* Scandinavian T.cmmiiig 
(J/yo«/c# Ummus) is remarkable on account of the extra- 
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ordinary mi;;ratiuns wbicli it makes. Tt is nearly ns lar^e 
ns our Brilish ^^nter-rllt; its colour is tawny, streaked with 
shades of hlack,aiid spotted with patches of white nil about 
the under parts and the sides of the head. Its h(‘ad is 
short, hut larKc, thick, and well furred ; the eyes and ears 
aie small; tliu body is thick; the limbs, and notably the 
fore-le;;s, are clumsily thick; on each foot there are five 
toes, and the fore-claws arc strontj, compressed, and rather 
crooked; the tail is very short, thick, cylindrical, and 
covered with strong hairs disposed like those of a pencil at ! 
the tips, I 

Tlie liMiiming burrows in the ground. It is naturally | 
liimM, l)Ut displays great eourage when atlaeked. It i 
feerls enlin ly on vegetable fooil, and hence in the regions 
wliich he, haunts man regar<ls him with ahlajirenee; fur in 
winter these animals assemble in immense numbers, and 
make long journeys in ipiest of nourisliment, dexouring 
e\erv herb and blade they can disc<ivcr. At cci tain epochs, 
when they ha\e largely multi[ilied in their mountain homes, 
and a consequent scarcity of food occurs, they make the 
most extraordinary migrations. Di'sccnnling in fronps fitjm 
the Miow-elad heights they collect in tin; plains, like the 
di\ ioioiis of agieat army, and tlien.ns if by .some understood 
a.:reemeiit, mareh forwani in dctlance of e\ery obstacle, so 
tliat mdhing can divi-rt them from their chosen course. 
Th«*y swim across the lakes and livers that lie* in their way, 
and «ni arriving at the opposit** shore le-hjrm in regular 
aii.iy. Ill tlasse expeditious myii.ids arc drowmsl, and 
muiads fall victims to the attacks of wohes, f.»xes, hawks, 
owls, ami weasels, and man himself; but onward tliey 
]>ress, devouring all the vegetation they meet with, until 
the ground they li.’ive jiassed over hmks as if scathed by 
.s< me destructive coiiflagratmii. '1 hese migiation.s invailahly 
foretell very severe weather. Dining tliis pr«»gi v%iru li 
m.iy last sever.ll vears, they hn ed even faster tiiaii when 
ill their mountain honns. Einally, the se.i is leaelxd; the 
wliide army of leimnings ])hmg«*s into it and is leialh dc- 
stioyed. '1 his ( xtiaci din.uy instance ef ,v\ 1 at se^-iiis hke 
viihintary suicide has hem a snhji ct of sp>M ial investigation. 
Mr. (h'olch has proniuIgat<*d an ingenious theory. Aceord- 
iiig to him the inigi.itioiis are alwavs ilnecti-d wesiu nil, 
and teiniinale in the Atl iiitic oci* m. \\ licii dry 1 iml c. n- 
necteil Norway witli (ireenlaiid tlie lemmings ac«juiied tin* 
instinct of inigiating westwaid in sean li of food. I he s,a 
has now .snhinergftl part of the laml, Init the lemmings 
stdl obey the instinct. On the other hand, Mr. K. Odlett, 
a Noiwegiaii iiatiiralist, says that tlie wanderings take 
jdaei* ill the direction of the vallevs, ami can branch out in 
any iliicctiMii. Whenever in tlieir progress the l«‘mniings 
ceme acios-i a lake or liver tlicy swim acro.ss it. When 
they leacli the s» a, vvliicli, in a land so siiiioniuled hy water, ' 
must lie the goal of any sueh migiatioii, they tiy to swim 
.ieioss it as tl»ey wouhl any other jiiece of water. This 
® latter theoiy is the simplest and most probable explanation. 
Si'ver.il otlier specits of lemming me known inhaluting 
SilM'ria and )>aits oi N'ortli America: they dilFer mainly in 
si/.e ami eohmr from the eoinnion species, 

LEMNA'CE.^ is a .small order of ])lants belonging to 
till* Miinoi iri \ I KiHiNs ^.seiies Xinliilora*). la'imuKva* 
lire tho .snialJcst of tlovveiing [danl.s, and aiv found in all 
j»ails of tho w 1)1 hi, flaming a gieeii .scum on .slagnaul 
vv.iter — tlio “ grei'ii mantle i»f the .st.andiiig paid.” There 
arc two genera — Lemii.i (duck -weed; and Wnltli.-i. 

In l.emna the pl.mt consists of minute fronds, which 
enable it to llo.at ; they produee rootlets below, tipped with 
a root-cap. The tlowers are incloseil at lirsl in a spathe, 
and inseiled in a marginal chink of tlic fromls. Theie are 
two male llowers and one female flower together, the male 
flower eouhi.sling of a single stamen, the female flower of 
an ovary containing from one to seven ovnic.s. Wolfli.i 
diircr-sin having only one male flower and one fi iiiale tlower 
together, which are not inclosed in a spat lie, and are iu- 


Horted in a chink on the njjper surface of the frond ; tlier® 
is only one ovule, and no looth-ts. There are four species 
of Lemiia found in (in-. it I’litain. One species of Woliiia 
ha.s tieen found in a f'wv near London. 

LEUNISCk'TA. -.i curve (tiist Tlidiceil by J.Tine.S IJer- 
noull)^ Jjjiviiig tlje funn of ;m H, bat with the iippi*r and 
lower parts ];i‘rfeetlv .‘ivinmei li. a). 

LEM NOS or STALIME NE. ftiie of the northern 
islands of the lEgeaii ;i, hi longing to Tiirk»*y, situ.ited 
ne.'iily half-way between Mount ,\thi)S and the entrance of 
the Dardanellrs, iind .ilsiut *J2 mih s >-outh-Wfst of Imbios. 
It.s area i.s IbO square miles, :md its piqm’.ilion about 
]O,00U, .'ll! Greeks, with the exeiqjlion the Tiirkivh gar- 
rison and governor. The Italian name {t}T buth the island 
and the town is Staliiriene. The surface i'. niormt inmu'-. 
and theie an*extini*t craters; the western part «d lie i-'. i.id. 
which i.s iriijre ferfili* tli.'iii the eastf-ni, pioduei*" w n** iii<i 
corn, oil, hemp, and flax, and finits. but it is d*’!i< ;• nt in 
timber trees and in wood for fuel. 'Ihc piimip.il li n 
e.illed Sant Antonio, in the waith-west put of the i^Vnid. 
is l.irge ami safe. 'I'lie cajjit.il town, K.istio. i- on !}•■ 
western coast, ami has a citaih 1. harbour, and .shipbuilding 
docks, vvitli a poj,ulatiori /)f about liuui. 

Lemnos, aecf.nling to Lliiiy. li.'id .a l.ibvriiith more re- 
rnnikable than that of f'rete or of T-gvpt. It vv.l^ suj.j.urTeti 
by I Mt columns, and its guti-s vvch* so adinii thiy n'ljii-'fed 
as to he tiinii'il by a child : ‘•Ijn. until in othc ni tnrinm s 
it.i lihiatu* pepi'iidernnt.ut pmT'Pcii cum igt at*- t< i inrcntnr.’’ 
It was the woik of thn-t- in hit* et-*. i.m >tf vvh'»m. '1 1 * imI-pio*-, 
w.i'J a native of th** islaii'l. Il^ lem.iins an* s.nd t<p 1 ive 
been extant in Plmv's tiUie. (“Hist. Xat.," xxxvi. Id, i 

'1 he first inh'ilpit.ints are s.-dd to li.ive he*-n Tl-r ici.ii.s. 
In the reign of 'JhiPiN. iheipulv 1 cmni.in King m**r,t.'pai» <1 in 
hi-'toiy. the Leiimi in vvimn.n an* s.i-d, in imit.itii n of tie 
Ama/.oiis, t«* li.ive ti'*.vi*h*’roU'‘lv kil!p-*l .ill tin- in.ih-s ( 11* r*'- 
dotus, ^i, i:}x»; .uipI h'-Mi-p- .iny pienn 'litat* d a”.d d* 
ahle mni«ler, or ipthpr eiina-, w.is h-ng afterw .ir«ls c.ill«-ii .i 
*• Lemni.in .-ution."’ 'I lie i»!iml is known, in am ’cut 
inythohigy.a-* tl.'-sp.a p.n whi.-h Vu](.anfi*ll ift* rh* .iig tinili d 
down fi*'in l.p MVeii. 'I 1 •- .\:'i* 'd r s. jj-d by Milt. OiC''. t*a k 
the iskiiiil after till ir c» i qm-'t '.l the Thei-* piip ^n-'. 

LEM ON L» I is a na’m- giv- n to a 

(as Well as its fiuit* w-ljii-ls is iji-nlv .dliid to the m 

[sf,. (’iiHi s] ; but il.f I d« i.f its finit ix .n id. th** 

jji-ifunie uf its :!ii\\i-is rpdte di'thn t. In lb ■■Iv i'' “ hi' ■ i 
of l>nli-‘li India'’ It i.^.lijeitd a v n lety of th- TiinuN 
{Citrus men'mt^. iJie !• no n is enltivilid n: ti.-- 

Meiliteiram-.-in I'l-'^pn, .iml in all ti'ipieil and “ii .d 

regions of the wp.ild. It In iiow' gp wii in (.’alifiinii, a* 1 
in time the prodnee m.iy '•n|p|.!\ the whoJ*- qn.mtit* mit.bd 
by the rniled .'*'t.ites. 1 h.- st.), h i*. a n.itive ot the 

iioith-vvc.st provinces of Imiia. .itt i.aing an ilivati'pn of 
•lObO feet. It is a hu-'h or sm ill tren; th** tl<WM*s m < nr 
singly in the axils of the li-aves; tl.e ]» taK .ire white 
within and pink on tin* out'-ide. ’I lii- lii.'l of tin- fiiiit is 
Jill aiomatie slomnhie. .iinl i*' a*hli d I'* tlnetnvts .md in- 
fusions. It font tins an e'-si-ntial oil, w 1:; extr.-icted 
from the little ei-lN vi^iM*- ppii the lind of li-’iions, hv sub- 
mitting raspings of the tinit to ]pii-s«.nii-. It m.iy also be 
obtained hy distilling tlie jn-d wi:!i w.il*r, but ihe product 
is loss agu-eable. allhongli m't "o li.iMe to undergo decoin- 
piisitioii, owing to till- ab'.e'U’e of niueilaginous matter. 
\\ he'i puie. i-ssi-nti.il o.l of lemon is colourless and limpid; 
spixifie gravity, U’Sli) at 7n" Eabr.; boiling point, about 
1 !.')■ Fahr. ; soluble in all pr*qporti«pns in alcohol or ether. 
It is used to give an agiec.ihle od«»ui* to other medieines, 
and .soinetime.s taken as .i c.iiiiiinativo in th«* do.se of two ov 
three diops upon sng.-ir. From its ngreeahle scent it 1^^ 
often added to lotions and ointments. The juice of t‘-e 
lemon is aiiliseorhntic. and is aKo used to coiiiiteraet tb.e 
etVects of narcotic poisons, especially opium. Dr. Gu rod 
considers that its power against scurvy is due to tho potash 
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mlrs contAiiieil in it, aiul, if this opinion is correct^ citric 
acid has no value as a substitute. 

X.EMON, OIL or ESSENCE OF. See I .KMON. 

LEMON. SALT OF. is the luuuo eominuiily but 
enouously applict.1 to the hiuoxalate or quad i oxalate t»f 
jvot.i.sh, either aUuK* or mixed N\ilh half its \\eiv;ht of ert'am 
of tartar. Its chief use is the R'liioxal of itik spots from 
liivii. 

LEMON SOLE (Solfn aurnn(tac<t\ one of the Flat- 
fish family (l*leuroiK»ctida:\ is rather tliicker than the 
<'i>!niiuiu Stile vui(/uri.'t)^ and lias a smaller hciid. 

It is wide ill pioportion to its h‘iii;<h. As its name 
diMiotes, it is of a leiuoit colour, spiiiiklcd witli blown and 
black; theic is n larj^e black sjioi postciioily. The leinoii 
s<j1c has a inoro Miutlieiu ran»:e than the c«amnoii sole, and 
is found ill deeper w.itcr on the sontJi coast of England. 
It attains a hiigtli of or inches, and is esteemed for 
fix.d. hut its llesli is not so tirm as that of tlie sole proper. 

LEMON. MARK, best known to the public as tiie first 
OiiiN rot was boi 11 in London in lf«»t*,and educated 

ii. a ]>ii\ate school at (.'hcam. Hi-. tii>t ethiits in litcratiiie 
weic .us .1 ]>layiMi^ht, and lie produi ed a coiiMdciahle iium- 
b«i -»f LiU'vi* and small di.ima". In In ft Pitmh was 
♦ stabl.slad, and Maik Lemon U-vaiiu* joint 'editor with 
.Mr. Hi nrv Mi\i.e\\; but on the utiivment of the la^er 
.Mi. Leiiuai tinik thccoiuliH't “f tliat popular peiiodical. which 
1 I lit Ikl until his iltMtli. Ill tlij.. (.ipacsty he was the hdlo'v- 
woikci as Ml 11 as tl- fiiiiidof Hi Kid, . It 11 ubl, Thackeray, 
1 crsh, and (tlicis iiovv Well known to f.ime. and hw genial 
disoosiami and talents weio fully rccoirniiicd by his col- 
l dll He w.i> the author of scveril iioXiK in his Utter 
\<ais, .ind appiMji.d liefi ic the public ficquciitly in a M»ak- 
sji. .mail t n:«.itaiiiii.cnt in w hi. Ii he impel siiiialed 
Jlc iii. d at C'rawl. in sm-x. on the 2*Jud of May. 1 n7m. 

LEMONADE, the name of a pleasant, cooling, anti- 
s'* -i hat ic b' \ .ra.:e, wliivli is pnpaied in a variety of wa\s. 
A 'impio iiatliod i.s to well rub two or three luiiip.s of siig.ir 
till tl.c liiid of a lemon, place them in a tumbler, squee/c 
out tiw' juite of the Icimm over tbeui, and add cobl, iced, 
or ■soda water .actoiding to ta.ste, Wlicrc a l.irge quantity 

itqiiiied a goi/d w.iv of making it i.s to ji.ue the rind of 
till .‘I* It'iiioiis a.s tliiii a.s and pour over it .a quait 

of bi ihiig w.itcr to whii.h lia.s been a ltlcil a quarter of an 
ouii'C of isingliLss. dins should h** allowul to stand for a 
fi.w- l.oins, il,ru the juice nf eight lemons should lie .squer/ed 
ii[ ' :i l.alf a pound of lurnpj-sugar, and when the sugar i.s 
tis^. Iv, d lie water should be poured u{j<in it, and after 
!i .M.ig. srr.iiniiig. and diluting it is ready for use. It is 
i I reful dl.iik for all.'i;. ing thiist in liot weather, and it i.s 
i 'i Mj\ u-.eful ill fi.biile and intlammator> eompluiiits. 
'i l.f he\*ragij C4nnmoJily sold as leinon:uie coiLsi.stb of an 
i i.ti'd water tl.ivonied with svnip of li'inoins. 

LE MUR is 11. i; gem ral i. ime of th'* uiiimals belonging 
t'j ti-e group of LhMLKoiur \. It is strictly only ap- 
j... a'ile to tlic iii«-mhers of the Lctnutijiu'. a •subfamily of 
LMiiuiida*. The U. min ina: are routined to Mad.igasear and 
s'-Ti.e of the aJj.ieiiit Comoro Ishnnhs. Tlie lemurs have a 
‘•inn furry body, with a long liiisi.y tail. All tlie digits of 
hotli fert. except the sec-frinl of th** hind fud, are fuudhhed 
w.th iUt ii.iiis. diie dental foimiila is — 
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tnolis by tho French, live in troops in the dense foro-sts of 
Madagascar. They are not, liowcvcr, nocturnal, like most 
of tho lemurs, though they display tho greatest activity 
towarils evening. They are very aetive among tho branches 
of trees, feeding ehiefly on fruits, but also on insects, eggs, 
and small birds. Tho females produce only a single young 
one at u birtli, and attend to this with the greatest teiider- 
nesa. At first they carry their olfspriiig about in tl»*ir 
aims, the littlu creature aiding its mother's oflorts by cling- 
ing to ber bivast ; but as tlio young lemur increases in si/o 
it mounts on the inotber's back, and is thus carried about. 
The iiiamiiuc are two in number, situated on thu breasL 

In contineinent the lemurs are lively and playful, and 
the elegancL* of their forms and gracefulness of their actions 
render them mo.st plea.siug objects in our menagerie.'*, where, 
notwithstanding the tropical tenderne.s.s of their coiHtitiition, 
tliey haw been known to live for many ye^is, and e\eu to 
breed. In general the lemurs are very gentle and harmless, 
fond of licking the haiids of their visitors, and testify their 
conteiitnient by a curious purring noise. 

The liing-tailed Lemur (Le war is about tho si/.cof 

a large eat. Its geiieial colour is a delicate a.shy-giay; 
the sides of the head and face, the throat, chest, ami belly 
are wliite; and the long bn.sliy tail is beautifully markt'd 
with altein.Uing hioad rings of black and white. The lim^- 
taileil leiiiur is s.iid not to he strictly arboreal, but to Ii\c 
chiefly among loel.b a'ld hu.sjies. In eaptixity it is veiy 
gentle and plavtul. (See IMate Lkmi;koii>k.\. fig. 1.) 

'J lie Mongotis (/.cmaf* tnniif/oz) is another species whieh 
is fiequeiitly bion^ht to Kurojic, ami imiet'd appears to ho 
one of the im»st abiimlant in its iiatixc country. It is a 
little huger than the liiig-tailcd lemur, ami its boily U 
enliiely clothed with a tbiek coat of tawny woolly hair. 
J he .sides of the face are oi ii.mieiitcd witli a pair of ornngo 
whiskeis. the top of the lieail is hlai k in tlie male, gray in 
the female, and the tip of the tail is also black. 

'llie I’ied Li-mnr (Acwi/r tnaniro) i.s lematkablc for tho 
distiibutioii of its coloui.s, coinsistiiig of large irregular 
patches of black and white. 1 he tail and hands aro 
entirely black, as are also tliC face and muz/de ; a largo 
black patch suiToumls the sbonlib i.s and iici k. ami a .still 
huger one oeeiipie.s ne.iily tlie wlioli* of the back, leaving 
only a coinpimtively naiiow white band between it ami the 
shoulder.-, 'llie female is reddLsh iu colour. The Whilo- 



White- fronted Lemur {Lemur albi/rotu). 


i 


Ti.e upy>er imi.s^>rs UMially foiin two pairs, sey.arated by a 
m.all ami plueed almost perpemliciil.irly in the jaw, 

'I :.»• 1-iWer iijci.si^r-i aie iiuich hiiigir and piojett almo.st in a 
l.'.ii/oiita] diiectioii. 'j he lower eaiiines uiu similar but 
1 ii:::er. a-.d ;ue considered by .“ome a.s Jmisor.s. Tlie upper 
canines an- large, < onieal, coliipn'.s.sed, and |adiitcd. The 
loolars aie tub*iculate. Tlie e\e.s aie large and staling. 
The species of the gi-nufi I.euujr are about the size of u eat, 
witii au elongated fox- like muzzle. TLe.se lemuis, culled 


fronted Lemur (/.em«r nlhtfmn*) has a broad band of 
white fur eneireliiig the forehearl, eheeks, ami ears. Another 
species is the KufHed Lemur {Lemur variuM). 

The geums Hapalemtir is distiiiguiMheil by having tho 
upper iiicisois very siiiali, the muzzle short and hliiiit, and 
four inamiiiiL*. Only oiio species is known — I/npalemur 
ffrisetJt^ a sinall animal witli dark gray fur. Itisnoeturnal 
iu its habits, ami lives in the hanihou foiestsof Mndaga-sear. 

Thu geuus Lepilemur is reiiiuikuble fur having tho upyier 
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incisors altopcfiicr absent in tlie adult animal, or only two penus rCliiromys), are flattened and rounded at tlie t/pa 
ill number, and very sinull. The Weasel Lemur (Ae/ii7e»ii/r into little pads, bpcomiii;r important organs of touch. '1 lie 
rinmteUnuii) is 14 inches long, with a long tail measuring second digit of the band is sometimes much reduced, or c*v« n 
10 more inches. It is nocturnal in its habits, sleeping rudimentary. The forearm is capable of rotation, and tlie 
during the day in n nest made of leaves and placed among elavieles are well dc‘\rli>ped. 'Ibe dentition is variable, but 
the branches of trees. The young remain for some time incisors, canines, and inolais are always pn*seiit. the latter 
in the nest. In the weastd lemur the upper incisors are tuberculate. The ears are generally very large, 'i'he nostrils 
altogetlier absent ; but in another species the same genus are curved or twisted. The brain is eomparatively well 
lias two small incisors in the upper jaw. developed, but the cerebral Innii'^pheif's do not rovi*r tlic 

ItBM'UllSSa spectres propitiated by the ancient Ro- cerebellum, and tlieir surface is \ery slightly convoluted, 
mans. The Lares were the spirits of the great and good The placenta is non-deciduate, diiltise or bell-hhaped, and 
aneestors of the family. The Lemnres were more akin to the tail is never prehensile. 

the troubled ghosts which our modern county families The Lemuroidea arp divided by Prufes'-i.r Fbiwpf into 
sometimes glory in possessing, spectres of criminals liannt- three families — I/*iTiuriila!, Tarsiidre, ami Cbin iii\ii!:e, M e 
ing the scenes of the crimes, or of injured souls clinging l:i>t two families containing each only a .single .-p< mp'*. 1 h« 

to the places where they sufTered. It was cuiitmoti to family LcniuridsD falls into four Hubfaiiiili< s -- Lumu oi.v, 


sacrifiee to both Lares and Lemnres at 
Roim*. The Lemurla were the May festi- 
vals yearly held to pnipitiate the Leninre.s. 
The saerificers walked barefoot in pro- 
ees.siou, washed their bands thrice, threw 
black beans nine times over their 
slionlders, &c. (James were also cele- 
brated. (Jne tradition makes the name 
la'iiiuria a coriiiplioii of Keniiiria, gaim s 
licld in honour of the dead Remus hy bis 
brother Roimilns. The letters r and I 
were <iften iiiterebaug«*d, as indeed they 
still are, in modern Italian .speech. 

LEMUROIDEA is a group of 
nionlvcy'like aiiimal.s. The n.'ime Lemur 
(Lat. /ewiMrei, gbf»st.s) was given by Liii- 
iiaMiM to some pi-euliar little animals found 
in Madagascar, living among tiees, and 
net iie only at night. '1 be lemurs wern 
])l.iee(l by the gre.it Swedish nalniali't 
ill bis order Priniates, among the num- 
ke\s and apes. 'I'he Limiaan geiius 
Ja mur lias been broken up, and the giotip, 
eiilaiged by tin* aiUlition of new’ foiiiis, 
li.is iveeived the name of Leinnroide.i, 
(.r leinur-Iike anini.ils. This g!ou]» is may 
considered ns forming either a sepaiato 
suborder of rHiiiates (or (jiiatinnn.Mia\ 
or a distinct onler of the M.ininialia con- 
necting the monkeys with siieb biw geiier- 
aii/id forms as the In.vetivora. Those 
wh<» take the latter view piefcr the 
name iVo.siniia* for this group. 

llie Icmuis (using tlie word in its 
wlile.st siai.se) are all small aiiiin.il.s, living 
.among the hiaiiehes of trees in forests, 
and fi'sling on fruits, insects, eggs, 



^biid.s, and small reptiles. Most of them {Chirvnvjn 

arc nocturnal in their habits. Their 


geogiaphical distiibntion is ]ieculi.ar. The majority, ineliid- i containing the true T.rMrn (Plate, tig. 1); Indiislnre, 
ing the most typical foiins, are contined to ^ladaga.scar. j containing the Inhuis (tig. ‘i’l; iJalaginic. containing the 
'I'liey oc<'nr spaiingly on tin* continent of Afrie.a. reaching j (J\i.ago (tig. d); ami Loiisime. containing the Lortis or 
as far west as Seiiegimliia. They also inhabit lndi.i, slow lemur (tig. 4\ The family Tarsiiihe contains the 
<^•ylon, and the Mal.ay .\ichipeIago. There is ONidcncc. genus Taksh s, Avith one species onI\, the Spectre 'I'arsicr 
liowever, that at one lime their range was hy no means so , fficctrum, tig, 'llie family ('hiiomyidie con- 

restricted. During the later Eocene and earlv MiiM-c-iie : tains only one spoeies, the A'\ r -.\\ k (^<7/ 


jieiiod leiiinrs inhahited Enio[ic, and pinhably North , rnrien»is\ which has a .s.|nirrel-likc appearance, aiul w.is 
Ameiicaalso. j at vme time classed witli the Rodcnti.t. 


'I'lio lemurs have nsnallv slim bodies, densely covered ' LE'NA, a ii\er of Sibciia, one yf the longest .and largest 


with hair, long hind linihs, large eyes, and a fo.x-like mu/./le. 
The fore and hind limbs have live toes. The pollex (thuinlO 
and the hallux (great toe) are .alway.s well developed. 'I ho 
latter i.s very large and strong, oppo.sahIe to the other digil.s. 
and furnished with a flat nail. The second digit of the foot 
is always furnished with a claw, but all the other digits of 
butii limbs often havo noils, and in all, except in one aberrant 


in the world. It rises N. of l.:ikc Uaik.il, 75 miles N.K. td 
liknlsk, at a height of 2000 feet above the sea; flows N. 
and E.N.E. to Yakutsk, where it turns at first N.N.W. and 
finally N., and falls into the Arctic Occiin by m.any mouths, 
foi miiig a large delta. The principal tributaries on the righ t 
bank arc the Kirciigh, Vitim, Olckma, and Aldan; on the 
left bank, the Vilui and Bakania. It bas a length of about 
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2 r>00 miles. The area of its basin is about 800,000 square 
miles. Ill the part of its eoiirse between Kiivn.sk anti Yakutsk 
tlitMo is in s*>ine ]>laees pieturo.sqno scenery, clitis of red 
sandstone overhan^zins: the \\oodi*d valley ; iait h*wer down, 
l>elt>w' Yiiknt.-'k, it llows with a Iwoad and .sIiiLruish stieani 
thnniijh a vast (*pen, Ihuv, and l>arien ]»I.iin. where there is 
seaiot'lya hun'ian beini:. Heiv iiunierons remains of mani- 
inotiis, iliinoeeroM's, v<e., liave been found, some t‘f them in | 
Wonderful pivsfrviitit»n. In the htwer part of its course 1 
the heiia is a or t» miles witlo, and is throu;j:Iiont admirably 
nilapteii for i)a\ i^atioii, haviuej a deep and nnlnoken eiirrenf, j 
Init dm ill" only a brief peiiod in the .summer months, as ice j 
lemains on the lower reaches till tlie eailv summer. 

LBNCLOS, NINON DE, a Celebrated Eienchwomau 
of the seventeenth eeiitnry, w.i.s the daughter of a "enlle- 
jiKiii of TuuiHine. and was Ixini at Taris, I.'ith May. ' 

Her nu»thfr « iuh'.iv«>nretl ti> ti.un her piously and wi.slied 
lier to t.ike the veil, but her father, a man of pleasure, tui- 
ci>urai;t‘d her to follow his e\ luiple, and hi.s iufhienf'e piv- 
^ I’h'd. SIic was eaily h-ft an <.r]»li in, and inheiitiii" a i 
e";iij*ctent foituue e'tahlished lu-rself in J*aiis. Rcin.iik- | 
ly la^einiliiv in pt-i'M-n and conversation, her list of ‘ 
i' Virs ii,<. hided .S4.me of the !iii;he»t ii imcs in Fraiiee — [ 
(’-‘luie'and rohiriiy, Ii’o»-hef*aicanld. DWlhivt ami D'KstnV.s. 
Her carter of pha-'iiie lasti d n\rr .')<• years, and she is siid 
to !ia\e cm h.iiunl thiee L't :u i ations of one family- the 
S» vijm*'— f.ither, s-m. end i;MUil>on. I)iiriiur the latti-r ! 
pen'fd of her life she h«ea'iie tl.eteiilivof a hrilli.int soei d , 
ciule, aril om* of the reioeni/ed le.iders of fashion in ! 
raii". >l.e ^MtlrTed in her sah-ns l.idies as well as "eiitle- | 
men of ih'* li ^l.ist hiith. ami mothers in the hi;:htr lanks 
ere-uiru'd tie ir sons to vi'it her house that they irii::ht ^ 
s( e socM I y and form thrir m.inm i s* >Im* also hefiiemled < 
wits ai.d me'i of h tters. Moliere read to her hi-t ** Tar- 
tutle.” ai d to tl e ho% Wdtaire, who was introdueed to her 
when .shi' l'..id reaelied old a"e, she beipieathed a lepicy of j 
‘jnmi fr:inc.s to buy books With St. Evremond .slie | 
mai'.t«im«l a Ion" frieiidsldp, and it is in his works th.il • 
tie few re.illy aiilhentie h tters «f l-eis are to he found. \ 
Si.e died 17th t >etober, 17<ia. See Voltaiie's “ Lett re stir } 
Mile, lie Leiicl'j.s,*’ and Sardleie’s “Vie de Ninon de • 
Lem los.” j 

LENNOA'CE,^:, a small order of ]d.int.s, natives of > 
California and MiaIco. beh ii^dii" to the i.idiort Krieales, in | 
ti.e (lAMcii'Ki Ai .f:. ’1 hov }j.;\e .souiewlj.it the np{»Mr-' 

am e of hriKun-rajiCs and Moiiotiop.i. heii;i;paiasitie,de\elop- ’ 
no "PM n colonriii" matter, and the Ie.j\cs liein" reduer d ’ 
to blown .s.-a]es. 'll,,- f)<,wers aie eiowdeil to^etlier at the 

apex of the ^t,^lk; they an* ie_'i,|ar, and po.s.scs.s bfitli • 
.Stamens ami pistil. "I he ra’}A is ilnidetl .almost fo the i 
I .ist* into six to tf n narrow se^uiieiits. '1 he cfimlla is tubular, 
with five to cL'ht slioit loli*”*. 'Ihe stam* iis are attached 


convex, (8) piano-concavo-convex, (4) \loublc-concave ; 
(.5) plano-concave, ami ((») mcni.sen.M. Tlio meniscus is a 
M*rt of concavo-convex lens, in w’liich the concave curv- 
ature is jjentler than the convex. A familiar exampio of 
it is the old-fii.shioiicd w'atch-gla.s.s, with n thickened centre. 
These are splierieal lense.s, and are so much the more com- 
mon that the consideration of others may be neglected ; 
nevertheless there an* eonoidal lemses sometimes required by 
the oculist, wlioso surfaces are ellipsoids, hyperboloids, &c. 

The power of a componiid lens (fij;. 7) is equal to the 
powers of the several si'parate lenses of which it i.s com- 
posed, all other things lieiiij; the Stame. In the ease of a 
lens which i.s a eoinplcte sphere (as a bowl of w.ator, Ac.) 
tbc focus for parallel rays is upon the posterior surface of 
the sphere. The foci lor rays which are not parallel aie 
shown ill ti".s. 10 ami 11, where q (the focus) is j^iven by 
the pioporlion 

QC:(:i:::EII:ll7, 

the licht in oaeli ca.se etnniu" from the left hand. 

Kxciy .spherical surface h.is two such points — Q and y — 
in its axis, .uid the r rclatimi is such that all rays conver^- 
in" to or di\ci"io" from one of tio in shall, after rcfiMction, 
con\t*r"e to or dixci^e from the other. Tlie.se points may 
he called the n jthiHtftic Jori of the surface, and is n.<u:dly 
e.illeil the aplm.ilic focus for iiicidtait, and q for refracted 
ra\ '1*0 find tlu'in in any instanei* (as ti". 1 2, for exanqile) 
let fA be the index of refrai*tion, fen- llie medium of which 
the leii" iM-oiiUKi-ed (whet her of [^lass or any other medinm'l, 
then take CQ = (m. -j- 1) X iailius CIC of the surface, w hicli 


will "ive Q; and take 


' (” + 0 X radius, which will 


jrivp 7. Ill the r.isc of ri-llection, when — 1, then 
t'Q lb/, that i**. - -0, ami the aplanalie foci eoincido 
with the veltex of the rellectol*. 

The aheiration of a lens i.s the variation between tlio 
foeas f«»r the eeiitial ravs (usually called t lie focus of the 
leii'') and that for tlie rays jiasshi" neaier the periphery of 
the lens, tlie i.i\s of the outer aiiuulus. In the ea^e of 
parallel ray.s the focus of tlu'se i*\teiior rays is sliorter than 
tliat of the cenlial ra\s, (the lijit souicc) is in this 
ca-e. of coni*M*, iiitinitely distant, or tin* r.ns would imt l>e 
paialhl. Now-, let Q ino\e ne.ner to the h iis C, as in 
ti". 18. Wle-n it rearhes A, tlie fiM iis fur ineideiit rays on 
the coi)oa\e, the ahi-iiation i.s 0, following fiom what was 
said abo\c as to aplanalie foci. If i.s at T, the fm us 
for p.u allel ra\s on the convex side, the aheiration is 
iiiiinite. If is aiiywliere helween the.se points, tlie focus 
f»f ext«*ii«»r ra\s is tlirowii further from the .''Urfai’c than the 
focus fur cential rav.s, and tlii.s holds "ood for all speci« s 
of ciirvatnre. K is the centre of the surface (.'. In 


1 ♦ I< w tl.e top i f the tube; the aiitlier-* are two-eeIlc«l, with 
*• tiipiic.ite" pi r.en. 'I in* o\.iry i> -iijieiior; there are ten 
to fourti'cii ei-lls •‘urronr.'liu" a thirk (eiitial eaeli 

(ilvuiid by a faNe partitii n. 'Ilierc are twenty to Iwenty- 
I t ovules, one m each of tlu* spm-iinjs cell'i, The fruit 
i.> drui>acei>us-cap.‘>ular, the top cieriii" oil’ ]>y irregular 
s])l trill" all round. The seeds aie s'riall. with a very .small, 
undivided emhrvo. 'Jhi-re ap* four .-»picies, |tlaeed under 
three "eiiera- -vi/., L* nn'.a. I’l l•>li•'m^l, and Ammobroin.a. 

LENS. A lens in f-ptics is a poition of a refnn tin" 
n*e.iiuTii im laded between two surfaces of revolution wIiosk 
av*s (oira Me. If tlie .surfaces rlo not meet, ami therefore 
io not iiichide sp-ue ('a‘\ in a douMc-concave hms, ^c.), an 
n l'i'tioual tK/urelary is reijtiipd, ami thi“ is a cvlindrii-al 
.SiiJ'fac*- li.i\i!j;r it.s a.xis roiiiiideiit with th-it of the Mirfaces. 

'1 h“ of the li ii.s i.s the eommoii axi.sof all the Iwund- 
in" ^mf ue«.. 

liin-e', are di.stin;rni‘'l.ed by tl.eir surfaces, and their 
chief vniiet’e^ are .-.hovvri in t)i«* I'l ife aecoinj>anyin;j thi.s 
at tide. Jlese are (1) thy doiiblc-tonvcx, (2) p»!aiio- 


tors the apl.-inatic foci coincide with the veitex, ami the 
focus for e.xtciior rays i.s alwavs shorter than that for 
ceiiti.d rayi, except when tlie r.idianl point i.s lielwem the 
surface and tin* piiiieipal focus on the concave side, and in 
that e;ise it is longer. 

If it is required to construct an n])1anatic len.s, or mio 
whicli .shall n;fract all rays for a driven refractive index 
f^), ami eonverpiiii^ to or diverpii" from atiy om; point, it 
is :u*oompli''iieil as in li^. 12. Here let Q and 7 he thu 
apl.iii.-itie foci of the spheiical n-fiaclin" .slirface Kl*F/iX-. 
\\ ith centre 7 and radius h-ss than 7 C (or rmlins le.s.s tliaii 
Q(3 if the iiieiilent rays diverge from (), as in the lower half 
«if the tif^ure) describe a circle KL or and turn the whole 
figure alsiut i^q as an axi.s, 'I'Ikmi the surfaces (;i’KL or 
i /iX.7 will generate the desired len.s. CE i.s the radius of 
the spherical snrfacR Kl*( 

AlsTi-atii>n may be very peatly dcslroycil by tin* suitable 
n.sft of a compound lens, as lip 7, or of two len.ses, n.s in 
tip H, tlie curvature of the seeoml and other lenses hciii" 
of coui-»e riynou.sly d' termiiied liy those of the fii.sU 
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The bi-haviuur of oblique pcnciU of li;rl,t \n nhoxm in 
fifiM. 14 nnd 16. In the first the jM-neils (^(J, pye foci 
lit f/ and q ; and if Qty be a line from every part of which 
rays proceed, then also will qq> he a lino made up by the 
\ar»ou8 foci of the rays from Qt^'. Hut if, as in fig. 15, 
the surface be not single, then a rav from falling on O' 
will have its focus in the line Q'E'C', V/ being Ihe'centre 
of the surface 0^; hut flic focus of the sccomi refraction 
must lie along the line for K" is the c. ntie of 

the second surface C",aiid this focus is <y",and so on for 
further refractions, if there ho mpre refracting surfaces. 

Ihe centre of a lens is a point in its axis where a line 
joining the cxtrrrnities of two parallel radii of its two sur- 
faces cuts tlie axis. Thus, in figs. IG, 17, 1«, and 111, E'A 
and K"l{ being two parallel radii, join BA, and pioduee. 
If necessary, to ar, and x will fie the centre. K' ij, the 
centre of the surface C', ami 1'/' of the suifaei- C". 

All inverted image of an object is formed heliiml a con- 
vex lens beyond the focal lengtli, as in fig. ‘JO. Lot (J he 
file centre of the lens, AB; and !>, Qq, diiergent rais, 
passing through C; tlie rais cross at C, and tlie im.-i'^e 
is inverted, subtending at C from liehind the same aiiMh* 
(vCV/) tliat the ohject does before the him. Tliis^is 
the principle of the common camera olwma j,, 

which tlie ra\H from external ohjet’t.s are thrown hv an 
inclined looking-glass downwards, ami being i*f*c**ive<l f»n a 
coni ex lens, are hi ought to their hxaison a white hoiizontal 
table ill a room where no other light is ailmitted. In Hg. ‘21 , 

1 is the object, AB the reflector, IKJ the leim, and p tlie 
iuiiigc on the table. If the Iimis nscxl to form the image 
he a concave one, or if a convex lelleetor he lived, as ?n 
figs. 22 and 2.1, the rais, after refraetion or rcHection, 
diieigc, not fn.iu any aetual points in iihUh they ei..v.s, 
hut fioiii points ill w hit'll they would ciuv«( if jiroduccd 
1 j<U *11 ils« lllCflC IS 111 this oulv ll iiiin***!* 

fta-ineti, \isible to the eie if projieily .situated, ami apj.ear- 
ing on the hainc side of tlie lens or the oppoMte side of the 
rellt*ctor with the tihjeet, and tlierefore ereet. 

l*or tile format ion of perhet iinage-s aheiration shnnld 
he destroyed; Imt tlieie is only one ease in wliieli the t<*t.il 
de.struetioii of aberiatioii is ae’eonipli.vhe*!. and that iviihin 
ray.s aie reflected at a plane Mirfaee dig. U I Tor heie all 
ra.vs from any j.oint, J’, lefleeted at AB will, afttr le- 
flectiun, dixerge .strictly from />, its image. With h usei, this 
uhsence of abeiiatioii c.m m ver he serin ed. 

ItKM'T (/< /i/e/#, /< from .'\iigli) Sa\on fraeft m, spring^ 
is tlie name given to a fast of forty days (heuee it^ Latin 
name, Uumlrtujfnimu) before East<*r. Thi.s f.i.st is of very 
arieient origin, hut during the earlier ccntmies of the 
dill ivtiaii era the observance seems to lia\e extended o\cr 
a short period. Irenaais mentions that Mmie onlv fastcl 
for one day, and others for two, and that Ihcie w.i.s no 
nnifoimity in the obMMiance. I.aler it became euvtomary 
to fast forty hours — from tlie afternoon of ih>od Fiiday to 
the inoniing of Easter Sunday — so as to co\ev tl.e prViod 
during whieli. in the wonls ofTcitiillian, “ the Inidegioom 
was taken away from them.” It was then extended hv 
dili’ercnt clmichc.s tinee, four, or six days in the week 
heforc Luster, and at a later period to as inanv wcekv. 
Finally it was settled at foity dais, in ineinory of the f.ivt 
of the Lord for that perwul, and as Sundais ivi ie excmpteil 
and kept as festivals, Ash Wednesday and the three hill.iu - 
iiig days were added to make up tlie full numher. This 
was cll’ccted before the end of the ciglith centurv, and the 
usage liJiH ever since been relaincil in the WestenrFhmvhev. 
Ill the (treek (Hiurcli the fast begins on the Moiid.ii after 
(Bnnqunge.sima. Tlio fast is ohsened stiietlv in the Ihnn.-m 
<;atliolic (^linreh, but in tho Anglican I’hiirVli, iihile Lent 
foiiiis a special church season with its appiopriatc sciiuts, 
the ohservaiico of the fast i.s left verv much to the dis- 
cictinn of individual mcinber.s. The \lis.vent|ng churches 
as a lule, pay but little ullciilion to this obseiianee. 


LENTlBULA'RlKAl ia a .small order of plants belong-* 
ing to the <i.sMni»Ki ai..k, cohort Personales. The speei^-s 
lire herbs, found either in mai'vhca or hi water. Two of 
the genera are found in tin* Briti.sh i^les — namely, Utricu- 
htria and ringnicnla. Utiiculaiia contaln.s 100 spocie.s, 
dhstributed over the warm and temperate region.? of tlie 
globe, Pingnienla h.as aletut tliirty spcides, native.? of the 
colder part.? of the noithcm hemi^phcie, and of tlie Andes 
of iS«mth America. Of the remaining two genera, fan? 
fl fdypompludyx) is .'i n:iti\»* of Au»>ti.ili;i, iiitli only tiio 
species, and the other ((lenlisea’) is Bia/.ili.ui and tropical 
African, with eleven species. Tlic ealix is two-lijjped ; 
the coi’filla is two-lipped, witli a vpur; the st.'imen> .ire 
tivo, w'illi one-celled anthers; theoiary is (.iu:-e»dl*.(J, %Aiili 
Ji free central placenta. Theve plants aie exeenl.ngly 
interesting on aceoniit of tlieir heing Invi < 1 1 \ «>i:iii s 
ri.iNiH, under whifli heading they aie mitued. .i.s ii.U as 
under I.r. VF. 

LENTIL is the .seed of a vetch called Krmin 
(or LuiH eiculeNtri). which has been cultivati <1 and lived 
as ff>f»d from pieliisti.iie tiim-.s thronghf.ul the Medi ir- 
laneaii region. The Arab w..id is J./f or .L/o*, ami it i- 
thereff»rii most prohahle that the Old Te.vt.jimiit ivm.i 
refers to tlie lentil, and that Ks.iii's red pott-age. 
w.is madi* of it. It ivas in u>>e in the hrori<ce jniifil in 
.‘''witzeiland, ;is it has been foiiml in the r« lie > uf the l.ikc- 
diiellings. .\rivtopham h. in one nf Ijjs pl-ii-. im iitiuiis tin* 
lentil as being ii'^e*! for fond hy tlie poor, Tlie Latui ii.iim; 
was hux. .ami fiom tlie ^llape f.f the so d the. optic.al lens 
has denied its n me. De (’ intlolle(“ I/Origine ae^ Pl.int. s 
Cult!ices”)C"iielmlril th.at it existed wild in Wevieiii teiii- 
I per.ate Asi.i, in lt.il\,aml Orcece; th.it it was eiiltiiated 
I i.i theve eounliles t\eniii jneljivtorie t'’iie>, and intiodiKid 
tiivt into Fgyjd.aml at a liter pciiod into We.vteiii Luiopo 
ami Imliii. 

Theio are tiio vaiietiis met with in commerce— the 
Fieiieh f»r Oetman. of an .ivh-gr.iy coh iir mitvide nid 
! yellow* in-ilk*: ami tin* -\i.ihiiii or Kgi])ti.an “iliI lentil.’ 

I with a daik sl.in and of an I'l.iiigo-rcd C"l'-ur iii-ioe, .sinailir 
i and n-midir than tlie hi cm li. 

I Ltiitils aie one of tin* iie ivitiiiir-us of veg* taMi* 

I Mihvt.uices. .iml h.iie theieh.ie .ittraetid i gi..i ,i,ai of 
attiiitif'ii among iege».iii ms, 'll .e seefl-co.at. av in movt 
Legiiniinos;v, imiigiviibh*, hut if thiv he uiiei.d 

ll.fj remainder iiill lie found to C'-r.i.iiii .a 1 irgc jropie.ti. 
of li-gumin or n get ihleeav. m. ,\( eoninig I’n l. t Imun 
(“Food*') tliere i- :i.H nnieli .is 21 ]»« r ccit. of ij.e iniTn- 
liuus c.ivein ami other intiogeiious inatLii.i], 4'.< pel edit, 
of Stareli. v>:e., 2} pi r cent, of f.it ; tlie ict being Male,-, 
nniicr.tl matter, \e. Ihi.ilcnta .nid en.ileiif.i. m |ji» li nn. 
s»>ld at a high price as f.)r>d for iiivalidv. au- i..nip.iv,'d of 
lentil llcur, iiitli a mixture of harlev or ivlic.at ll<*ur, Jit, 
Ha.vve! mentions as a cheap Mibvtitute for reialdit.i tie 
following mixture:— Bcil lentil tloiir, 2 lbs.; h.irlev li.mr, 

* hitter vetch t.r t.iu* h ntil [llrnnu 
Lrrilitt) is sninetiim s Mi!»vtitnti*d for tin- true lentil, imli 
lery h.ul I'tleet, as it pussfsscs puisimoiis prtipei ties. 

LENTO, niie of the sl()i>evt (t rnpi or p.iee.s lived in 
music. Theivoid me.iiis “ slow ” in It.ili.in. Tliiv tempo 
i.s sloiier th.in but not .so .vloiv .i.s faiyo or tn'iirc. 

LEN TULUS, llic ivitiie of one of the primip.il p.-itrichm 
f.innlK.s of aiieiont Ibmie, the chief family of tlie great 
e’..iii or gens i\.rni li.i, .mother family of iihieli was thTit of 
(iiaeehu.s. It lias a Lent ulus iiho, in 320 n.r., .as diotat<»r, 
aieiigcd the ilivaster of tlie Faudine Folks, and in f.ufc 
hanllv .any period of tlie gie.it* Kepuhliean era i.s without 
its distingiii.vhed Lent ulus. Tlie conspiracy of Catilin,* 
failed tlirough the Lentulus of the period (Publius r 
Lentulu.s Sura\ its leader, next to Catilim* himself. lie 
h id run thiough Ids fortune like the re.st of that divrip.a:. d 
clique, ami had heco’iie as de.sperate a,? they in tlie I,. 
vl Iiiemiing his foilunes. He remained in Berne to [U, 
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in-liile tlio rest rnslicd to nrma in tlieir camp in Etruria. 
C'ii-fro, when consul, had him strani^leil in prison on the 
iliseovery of the plot, «.i\ t»d. Two Lontuli — father iiiul 
sou — who boro the additional name of Spinther (Publius 
I'ornelins Lentnlus Spinther \ were active on the aristo- 
crat ie side in the pi eat civil war which raised Caesar to 
the empire on tlie sluaildera of the popular party; and the 
joiinper one served also with Brutus and with C:issins 
after Ca'sm-’s iiuiider. ii.c\ 44. Another Lentulns (P. C. 
Li'iitulus Crus) was the chief accuser of Clodius in the 
PuMta l)ea caM*. He was aimmp the bitterest enemies of 
Ca'var, and that so openly as to be of service to his foe in 
adbrdiiip, by his harsh measures and speeches, a justification 
for Ih.e famous crossing of the Kiihieoii by Ca'sar (ii.r. 4!*) 
which marked the bepinninpof the civil war. The entrance 
of aimed lepions on foreign service into Italy was an act of 
rebellion, but Ca.'s.ir could 2>^dnt to the provocations of 
Leiitiilii^. 

LE'O (the r .inn>, a constellation of the zodiac wdiii-h 
commemorates the Xema’an lion killed by Hercules in the 
inylliol(»iry of the Creek**. It is siinoniiiled by Ursa Major. 
Loo Elinor, Cancer. Hydra, Sextan**, Virpo, and Coma 
IJeictiiies. A line drawn threiiph the pole .star and the 
lowest cf the four in the (ireat Bear (i*r y) pa**.ses through 
Heneb (or ;S I.eonisV and a line drawn ihroiieh the biipht 
star lo^ruhis (or « I.eonih), <if the first inaenitnde, and 
l>eneb p.i***.^ nenily thTMrL’’h Arctnrns. The pnaip 4»f 
Lirpe stars in the fn-nt of is often calletl, fmm its 
s'l.ipe, tlie Sickle. See Plate Cun i i.lla i ions, Northern 
Hemisphere, x. -xi. 

LE O I.. '•urnametl the finnt. Emperor of the p'ast, was 
honi .ib*»ul pai. in liie <*onutrv of tlie Bcnsi (Thraec), of 
oli-enre p.iicntaje. He enteieil tlie.oiry, and at thede.ath 
cf the Einpoior M.^reiamis, in .l,i7. In* held the-olltce of 
Uiiktary tiibune an 1 I'ad bc«’oino stew.ud to A.'*p.\r, a 
yiwnful (lotliic chief and coinmamhr of the puaiils. 
A**pir ir.i^dit hwa aspired to the thioiie hut Ljr hi** 
Ai.im***'!, and by his a<l\iee Leo was imniin.ited to the 
\.UMnt thn ne. The iioiniiKition wa** r.ititicd by the senate, 
and Leo rt.is cri'Wned by the I’alihirch Anatolius— the tir*-t 
example, it is said, i-f .an emperor recolvinp the imperi.tl 
eiown fio:n the hands of a prelate. Amonp the more pro- 
minent ])iiblic events of h’-. reiiTii were his persecution of 
tlie Liit\ri»ians in whleh lie f»)ij)i'**«‘d tlie jiolii-y of Aspar, 
til" d*f»at "f the Hiiiis in A*)*) and 4tj.S, and the eijuiimiC'it 
«•: an imineix* expeililion aLMinst the Vandals in 4<i*'<. 
ow.'.j: to the **.ipiiieije***. ainl mismanaL'emeiit of the com- 
I'a-ilicus, Leo's hrotli».r-iii-law. the expe«lition 
wa** an utter f.iilnre; hut public opinion fastem'd the blame 
up* II A'*pir, iiiiii Leo took ad\.iiitaee (,f th.s to tiearlicrously 
j' it tl at cl.o'f and Ids "ous to di-ath on a eliaipe (*f con- 
'‘fiiracy. ’ll. is was followed by .a revolt of the fiolhs, 
wjii* h was only Mippr^.'-sr-d after they li.id committed fjieat 
raaa'jes and nearly o\erlmned the ^oserninent. l-co died 
in 174, ami tlie suec»''**ioij dev<d\t<l on the Ron cif his 
dan.'!. ter .\riadiie, Leo I L, who w.i.s only four year*, old, 
and who died two montlis aft<'rw.»rds. Le<i jtained the 
titi** lireat fi' Hi the .snppoit he ;:avf' the Trinitarian party. 
I'.v b>s Ari.t;i subject*! ]je was jlcni-iihed as '‘tlie butcher.'’ 

LEO IlL, surnatned the ImnrinH^ from the phicc of 
I .s 1 .rth. w'.n of liunihle oriudn, and wa.s hfirn about UHii. 
i'.y l.:s *, I’.o'ir ami in.lit.ary .skill he rose in the army until 
1 e o’/t i .'j"d the .supreme command of the troops in Asia, 
111 Too ti.e Emperor Anasta-sius was depo.‘*fd by TbeodoNiiis 
ill., bnt Ij-i refused to aeknowledpo Theodosins and 
irunfjMl to < oi.staritinoph*, bein;' himself made emperor in 
71^. liie m-xt year he had to oppf/sc the advance of the 
Arah.^, wiio i'lwsiod Constantinople by l.ind and »ea, and 
who were not deflated until 720. In 722 Ixn> promul- 
gated a series tjf edicts, by which all Jews and Montaiiists 
were eornpelled to fueept baptism, and in 72<i he issued a 
farther decree directed ugaiust image worship. The re- 


8nU.s of the latter edict were momentous, fcr not only did 
a series of insurrections break out in the empiro, which 
were only siippres.sed with iinich bloodshed, but the Popes 
(m'gory 11. and Gregory 111. joined issue with the em- 
peror, and a permanent breach w'ns created between tlie 
Eastern and Western Churches. The closing years of Li*(»'s 
reign W'cre disturbed by an indecisive war with the Arabs, 
and by an earthquake which in 740 devastated a great 
portion of the empii'e. He died in June, 741. 

LE'O is the naino choHfii by thirteen of the popes. 

Lko I., a Roman, wn.s only a deacon when be was 
chosen by the clergy and the people of Rome to be tlieir 
bishop, after the de.ith of Sextus III., in 440, under tho 
reigns of Yalentinian 111., emperor of tho West, ami 
'riieodosius HI., emperor of the East. Soon after his 
exaltation he havl a controversy with llilarius, bishop of 
Aries, who sought to keep the Gallic Church free from 
Roman authority, and obtained a re.script from the Em- 
peror V.alentinian III. suspending Hilarins from bks epis- 
copal ofiii'c, and clearly .setting forth the supremacy of 
Rome in the afi'.iirs of the church in Gaul. Leo took part, 
by his legates, in the famous “robber’* synod of Ephesus, 
which met to eon.siiler the alleged heresy of Eutyehes ; and 
sent to it a very celebrated letter, ctmlaining an elalwjrate 
.statement of bis own views ns to the twofold nature of 
Christ, The vioh nee of the synod prevented this hi-ing 
read. Soon afterwards the ceeumi*nieal council of Cliai- 
eedon. in 4.“»1, condemned the doctrine of Eutyehes. and 
.aceepteil fully Leo's statement as the church doctrine 
concerning the jiersim of (Christ. Leo not only thus came 
to the front in church matter.^, he also a.H.suined the 
le.iderriiip of Italy in very tronhloiis times, meeting Altila 
and the Hiin.s in 4o2 along the line of the Po, and per- 
suading “ the scourge of God” to turn back ami leave tho 
rcvt of Italy nnwasted. In loii he attempted a like 
Intel jnise with the Vandals under Geuscrie, but rouhl 
oht.iin only the s.ifety of a few churches; the rest of the 
city was gi\en over to plunder. But at Leo’s earnest 
ple.iding tJenserie eonsented not to set fire to the city, and 
not to put the inhahifants to tlieswoid. Leo died in Pil, 
and was sueoeeiled hy Hilarins 1. His writings, espeeiillv 
his seiinons and his epi.dles. are useful for the history of 
the limes. (^>nosnel has given a full account of his life 
(I70o;, l,nt the stand.ird edition i.s that of B.illeiiiii 
(Viiiln*, 17 o#J>, an itnpioM'd \crsion of (^iie.snel. TJio 
Rorii.iii Church numhers him among its .s.aints, and gives 
him the epithet of Magnus, nr “St. l^'o the Great.” 

Liu II. (fix2-fis:}), a Sicilian, is remarkable as having 
formally acrpiiesced in tho eondemnation of a jiope for 
biTCM*. He wrote more tlian once in apjiroval of tho 
action of tho I'ounril of Uon.stantinople, who had con- 
demned one of his predc(*i*.s.sors, the i’ojn? Honoriiis I. 

Lko III., a native of Rome, was elected ptqx? on the 
death of Adrian I., in 71)5. The principal event of his 
pontific.'itc arose out of uii attem]it made upon his life by 
a Kami of armed rnlliaM.s (for whieh the two chief con- 
spirators, Paschal and Campnlns, were exileil), and his 
conseijuent appeal to Charles the Great, king of the Eraiikh, 
for protection. This involved an examination into certain 
ebargos brought against him by his enemies, hut wliieli 
they failed in establishing. Ixmi crowned Gharles at Romo 
in and (.'Imrles from that time styled liimsrlf August ns 
and emperor of the Romans. Leo Hi. died in Slti, and Wii.s 
surreecled by Stephen IV. 

Lku IV. (H47-H55), a Roman, was tho founder of 
the “ Jj€*onine (Uity ” round the V'atiean, part of bis ener- 
getic eflTorts to repair the disaMer infliettMl on the city by 
the Saracens in the preceding reign. In the course of the 
bniidiiig a great fire broke out. I.f>o ofTered up prayer, 
and tho ccs.satiuii of the fire on tho iiiHtant wa.H held to he 
a miracle. RatFaelle has made it the aubject of one of hit 
great frescoes in the Vatican (^Sala dtlV Inctndio), 
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Leo V. r^tgnod one month in 003; Leo VI., beveii 
months in 928; Lko VIL, from 93(j to 930. 

Leo VIII. (963-9C5), a Roman, held a lay office at 
the Roman court when John XII. was deposed. The 
Ih'imaii emperor, Otho the Great, held him in high esteem, 
and at once called on him to assume the papacy. His 
iinclcrical post was not allowed to stand in the way: he 
passed through all the orders of the church in two days. 
AVlien Otho retired from Romo in 934, .John XII. returned, 
and met with so much support that Pope I.eo had to flee 
for his life. Otho returned wdth an army and compelled 
the Romans again to receive Leo (John had died mean- 
while); and in gratitude for this service Leo gave the 
emperor some great privilege over the church in Germany. 
Otho and his successors alleged that it was the right 
<»f investiture — that is, of appointment to ehurch posts — 
which they had received, but the popes always held the 
document shown in proof of this claim to be a forgery. 

LKf» IX. (1049-54), an Alasatian (Bruno by name), 
a relative of the Emperor Conrad II. He gained much 
fame when bishop of Toul by his /cal in forwarding the 
missionary work of t3uny; and when at Worms he was 
unanimously elected pope to siiccood Dainasus II. by 
the eoimcil there assembled. lie took with him to Rome, i 
where he submitted to rc-olection, the most promising | 
ycning monk of Cluny, Hildebrand. Leo's penetration 
was shown in the famous after-career of Hildebrand, who, 
after goxeniing the church through several pontifleates, 
himself became pope as Gregory VHl. I^^o’s first act \>as 
to procure the injunction of the celibacy of the clerg}’; and 
in the several long progresses through Italy, France, and 
<M*rmany for which his papacy is so remarkable, he never 
ceased to advocate this new dogma of the clnireh. Iii 
H)r)3 lie sought to restrain the Norman advances in the ' 
south at the head of an army, but he was taken prisoner 
.ind detained in hoiumrable captivity at B» ne\euto till a 
month before his death. 

Leo X. (JJiocanui </c’ Mt <//< / ). the f-ccond son of Loren/.«» 
the Magnificent, ])ope fioin 1513 to 1523, succeed ing Julius 
ir. , was born in December, 1 47 5. His education was siijier- 
iiitended by Politiaii. and he acquired a great taste for litu*:i- 
(ure and art. Tlnough the influence of his father he was 
made cardinal at the unprecedentedly early age of thiitceii; ^ 
and after some reverse', of fortune, o\\ing to the downfall of 
his family, was elected pope in March, 1513. At liisacccs- . 
sion he found Northern Italy engaged in a war with France, j 
The French were defeated at Novara, and driven from the i 
country. But on the death of Louis \ll. of France, in | 
1515, his successor, Fiaiieis L, among his other titles ' 
assumed that of Duke of Milan, uliieli proved the signal , 
f<ir a new Italirm war. The Medici family was now re- i 
established in Florence, and the political aims of the Tope I 
Were influenced aceordingly. In 1515 Francis, by crushing j 
the rope’.s Swiss allies at Marignaiio, had not only Florence | 
at his mercy, but the recently acquired jiapal duehii's of ‘ 
Parma and I'iacen/a. The French took p<lsses^ion «f , 
Milan, and Leo came to terms. A coneonlat was agreed 
upon as to the French Church, whuh lomaiiied in force 
till the revolution of 1789. 

In 1513 Leo, to leplace Parma and Piacen /.a, under .some 
frivolous pretences deprived Della Rovere, the nephew of 
•Tulius II., of his duchy of rrbino, which he gave to his 
own nephew Loren/o de’ Mediei. Soon aftervNards a c«m- 
spirai’y to murder the Pope was discovered at Rome, aiitl 
Cardinal Petrucci, who was at the head of it, ^>a.s hanged, 
i^evoral other cardinals were imprisoned. To replace the 
x acancy in the Sacred College I.eo created thirty -one cardinals 
in a single day — a fact unique in the history of tliechuich, 
Tl'o unanimity thus secured in the papal councils led to 
fatal results. When Luther began the Reformation by bis 
daring protest in 1517, there was no one to show the all- 
powerful and magnificent pope the real meaning c>f the 
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new revolt. By his wars, but far more by lus splendid 
patronage of tin* arts, especially the building of St. iVtei’s, 
Leo had ruined the exchequer. Tlie desperate sale of in- 
dulgences to get money at any price was the final stroke 
which brought down the anger of Luther. It should bo 
added that on his election Leo had promised not to issue 
any brief for collecting money to build St. Peter’.s. Leo’s 
amusement at the opening of the struggle sfjoii deepened 
into anxiety, but politiciil triumphs succeeded cind diverted 
liis attcMition, and he died without knowing the full danger 
[ of the cliurcb. In liis fever of joy at thf* news of the re- 
storation of Parma and Piacenza to tlje p.-ip.d dominions, 
and the apparently almo.st certain elevation of tJjc Medici 
to the throne of Milan, now freed from tin* Fieneh, th** 
hiilliant results of his alliance against France with the new 
emperor, Charh s V., the Pope exposed huii'i If t*) a dan- 
! gerous chill, which cau‘*ed tlie brii-f dlues- t i: it r.ijj’dly 
led to his death. 

LEr> XL (^Ale!t.<an<h‘o de Medici)^ .*»urc«'pdf*d Cb inen: 
VIII. in 1605. He reigned a few days only. 

Leo XII. (^Annibale dcUn Genga)^ was pope from 18J.J 
to 1829. He had become well known for tin* conduct of 
delicate missions. In 1790, when thirty years of agi*, li*^ 
had the difficult task of pronouncing a funeral discourse 
over the Emperor Joseph; in 1808 he hail to enrininter 
the Emperor NapolLon; in 181 I it was he who we!i.*Mncd 
Louis XVIII. to F’rai’cc on the p.irt of tin* TV;pe. md for 
his rewaid lie was made cardinal (l.sldj. lie w.!". clios* ii 
successor to Pius VII. in 1823, though hi^ life apparently 
hung on a thread. After his elevation he reg.iined >rienglh, 
and continued as jKipe that .'•kill in steering tliiougli diffi- 
cult passes which had won him his earli^*r rcc-»gniii(^ii. He 
died loth Februarv, 1829, and was siu cecdi*d hv l^ius N'lII. 

LfoXIII. (1 ’luc^nzo Gioacchino I\cri), wlio lanks as 
the 258th Roman pontiff, succeeded Pius IX (/'i't .V/»«o) 
as pope, 20th February, 1878. He wa*. then almost 
sixty-eight )cars of .age, being Loin in M.irch. l.sln. at 
(’arpineto, Anagni. His f.ither, Count Ludo\ <. • IVcid. M.nt 
him as a l.ad to the Jesuit (’ollege at Viterb*», and in 
to the great Jesuit College .at Rome, th** Ci.ii!i»_i«. Ri auaiio. 
Here he won a student’s reputation in phv'.ical and m.itlie- 
niatic.ll subji'cts, and later on in pliil<i''i'jthy ; a-'i-ting 
also in the tiiilioiial work of the lollcge. Uii Ic.uing the 
Collcgio Romano tlie young .abhatc attended the Roman 
uni\cr.sily, studying canon and ci\il law. and .igaiii made 
himself remarkiihlc by liis talent. Cardinal .Vnt« n.'< Sala 
brought him to the notice of Gregory XVI. up*»ii Ida 
taking his degree .os Doctor of l^aw^. and he at once ent.-ied 
into the service of the Vatican, as Ih fciiMid.rry of tin N.'gn.a- 
tura. He was made piicst in I ■'^37, and uas j>ri.»m\»ti d 
tt» be prothonotary apostolic, and di-lcgatc at Bl•nc^cnto. 
IVrugU, and Spolcto in suLCO.s.sion. In thc-c important 
posts he ruled with great prudriKc, and wa-' especially 
successful in suppressing brigandaiie. In 1.8 13 lie was 
sent as luiucin to Belgium, being i-n.itcd at the "ame time 
aiehbisliop of Damietta in pjirtihu*. He bt.c uuc hi-liop uf 
IN’rugia in 1816, and cardinal (under Pius IX.) in 1.853. 
He was very active in the >arious coiigie:;a turns of the 
ciidinals, and in 1877 was lumiinaled Cardinal Camer- 
lengo, a very important dignity. IVhcii Pins IX. died. 7tli 
} February, is78. the govi'niiiumt of tl'.e ^^hole cluirch 
[ p.assi'd to Cardinal IVcci in virtue of his otlicc, until the 
election of the new po]ie; and it ^^as .also part of Ids duly 
, to conduct that election. His own name steadily grew in 
j favour at each voting of the cardinal, and after two d.ays 
, only (l8th to 20tli February), the conclave arrived at the 
I end of llicir task, deeljuing by forty-four out of sixty-t^^o 
. \tiles in his f.ivour. He was crowned in the Sistine Ciiap«-1 
3id March, 1878. 

LEOMINSTER, a municipal borough of England in 
the county and 13 miles north of Hereford, and l.>7 from 
I London hv the Great Western Railwav. Tin* High Stmt 
23 
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of the town is spAcious. ^Isiny of the other streets wen' 
formerly narrow and inconvenient, but are now generally 
very much impi*oved. ^laiiy brick houses have also been 
built, and there are now very few of the old timber dwellings 
remaining. The pali^h church is of considerable antiquity, 
but it Wiis thoroughly restored in 18G6 and enlarged in 
There is another church and several places of woisliip for dis- 
seiiters. The inhabitants manufacture leather, gloves, hats, 
agiieultural implements, and iron and brass goods, printers* 
ink. lampblack, charcoal, and bricks ; and the town has a 
good trade in cattle, hops, wheat, wool, and cid«’r. The 
country around is the most celebrated cattle-breeding 
district in the world — nearly the whole of the prize 
“ Hcrefords ’* being reared tliere. The town contains a 
market-house, town-hall and corn exchange, and a free 
grammar-school. Tlie munieijial borungh is governed by 
four aldermen and twelve councillors. The population in 
1881 was 0U4*2. ITitil 1808 the borongh had two repie- 
sciitativcs in the House of Commons, and one from that 
time ti) The town is said to have originated in a 

monastery fouudid hv Merwald, king of Mercia, and was 
already a place of some importance .at the Norman Conquest. 
It sent munbers to rarli.iment since the reign of Edward 
I., and recei\od its charter of incorporation fnnn Queen 
.Mary for supporting her cause against Latly Jane (Irev. 
A few miJe> fruiii Lioininster a modern column indicates 
:1 e site of the battle I'f Mortimer's Cro^s, fought during the 
M ars of the l!o*es, which rai-oed the Yoikist leader to the 
throne with the title of Edward IV. 

LE'ON, the n lint* of a kiugdtm in Spain, wliich giew 
f>ut of the eon<Jlu^t^ of the Christians from the 
It w.ts iincieiilly inhabited by the Wtiotien and CaUaict, 
.and formed a p.nt of the Koinan 7Vir7V/co«i’;i.'/.<. Don 
IVl.iyoand bi^ sncce'«^or'« during the eighth century formc«l 
this distiict into a kingdom, called after it^ capital, and 
connected w ith that of Astui ias. The iminediaie ."ucce^'-ors 
of iVlavo wt-re kings of A^tini.as, and n^kled at Oviedo. 
.\lfon-;o tl.e C.atl.olic, fiaaii TlVd to 7.’j7, conquered the 
t'oviis of .Vst. rg.i. Siimnw as. Z.imoia, SaUun.mea, 
L<Mlc.-:iia. .a' wfll as jiirtof ti.aliel.a, all of which were ad»ied 
to the doiiiin'f.ns of the A^tuiian kings. Clauia, sou and 
succossfir (jf Alfoiisti III., about 1»10 tran^-fenul the .scat of 
"(Aer* ignty from ( )n iedo to'Lcon. Henceforth the Christian 
kingdom in Nniiluiii Spain was c.illed the Kingdom of 
Loc-n and A-^tniia**. Tho male line of the kings of Leon 
h.-caine e.\tincr with IJennudo III. in the year lo37. ||is 
'i'ter had m.nrli l Fern.and.>, king of Castile, who thus 
liiiittd h'^th irowij-. Hut upon Fmiaiido'.s death, Sanclm, 

• gf- of his s r... 1, id Ca^tih-, and Alfonso i.a<l Leon aiitl 
.Vsturia'-. 'Inc two kingdoms rt m.iiiini iHstInet, ithhongh 
their erowii" w*i*- -oUii-tiriH s Wdiii hy the .‘..inie p**is(.n, f.,r 
nearly tw.i a ntuiits. until Femandm III., in 1230, perman- 
ently united th‘ in. as>uming the title of King of Leon and 
Ca.-tllla, whiih his suce^-.s.'iors retained. 

The b nitoiy of the kingiloinof Leon is compri>Ml in the 
hi.'in of tile D(-uit>. between tin; Asturian Mountains on the 
north, the ,sifrr.\ de Cata .and Sierra do Cudos on thn 
'• yUth, wliich divide the basin of the Douro from that of 
t,.e Tagus, Old Castile on tliC cast, and Portugal and 
tialicia on the west. 

U'ON. THS PROVINCE OF, is l>^mnded X. by 
Oviedo, S. by /utnura ;ind Valladolid, E. by l*;denria, ami 
M’. by Or-'H-’e and I.ugo. It is 130 iniles in length from 
f ist to we-t. and about 50 wide fioin north to south, 'Ihe 
aiea is GlbG square miles, and the population at the htst 
census w.is 3.'ah2l0. The province belongs in.'iinly to the 
ba'in fif th*' Dduro, being crossed from rnirtli to soiitli by 
the Esla. whl<h ri.-*es in the inountaiuM of Valdeburoii, on 
the b^mh-rs of A.sturi.'i.s, and flow’s soulliwards into tlni 
province of Z.imoia, where it enters the Douio. There is a 
small part of tl/- ptovince of J>eori, west of Astorga, which 
belongs to the l/.i'In of the Mifio, being wab*ied by the .Sil, 


a tributary of that river. The surface of Lcoi^ is mountain- 
ous in the north of the province, wdiere it rises towards tho- 
Asturian cliain, but it slopes to the south, w’horo it sinks 
into tho plain of the Donro. The country produces Cfirii, 
fruit, vegetables, hemp, flax, and wine. Largo herds of 
cattle and Hocks of sheep, as well ns horses and mules, aro 
reared in this province. Tho inhabitants are for the most 
part uneducated and lazy, agriculture is in a very back- 
ward state, and everywhere the means of communication 
arc defective. The manufactures aro unimportant. 

Lkon, the capital, an old and somewhat decayed city, is 
said to have been built by the Roman soldiers of the seventh 
legion, in the time of Vespasian; it was for more than two 
cental ies the residence of tho kings of Christian Spain. 
Its c.Uhcdral, built in the thirteenth century, is one of tho 
fincht in Spain, and contains tho tombs of the old king.s. 
'Ihereare two collegiate churches, San Marco and San Ysidro, 
twelve other chuichcs, and four ho.'qiitals. The IMaza 
^Liyor, or principal squ.irc, is handsome, and there an? 
tdher .squares adorned with fountahi.s. Leon contains 10,00(1 
irdnibitants. It is 17 t miles W.N.W. of Madrid, on the 
r.rilway to Corunna. Linen weaving, .stocking knitting, and 
glove making are the principal branches of iiidu.stiy. 

LEONARD'S. ST. See Hastini.s. 

LEON'IDAS. King of Spart.i, commanded the Hici i;m 
troops sent to maintain the Pass of Thermopyla; against 
the inv.ading .aimy of the Persians under Xerxes, n.r. 4^0* 
'riic force uiult r his command amounted to 4*J(M> incii, 
besides the Opunti.au Lokrians and lOUO Phokians. Witli 
tb«-se, during two day>* tight, he defended the nairovv defile 
which was the usual passage from The.ssaly to the southein 
parts of Grerci’. lint .*‘ome renega(h*.s discovered a circuit- 
ous .and nnfroquent« il pjN^ by wliich a body of the invaders 
cnx'^id Mount CEta. On lereiving intelligence that his 
pu-'Ilion was thus tuiio'd, L**onidas dismissed all his 
boldicrs cxn jd 300 Spaitans, tlic Theb:in<, wliosc fidelity 
to tlic toiniiioii cauise was Mispeiled, and th** lljo.spians, 
700 in nninber, who re.solved to shaic the fate and the 
glory of the Spartans — for the laws of Sjiarta forbade her 
(itlz»*ns to tmn their backs upt»n any odils. Ileiiig Mir- 
roumh d and attaekcil in fiont and rear, the Spartans and 
Thcspi.iiift frll to a in.'iii after ni.iking vast slaughter: the 
'Ihebans .‘i^ked and leceived quarter. 'ilni corpse of 
Leonidas was mntil.ited. ami e.\jn».sed on aeios.s by Xitxcs 
.\ st(.iii' iioii was aflerwanls rai'^Oil on tin* spot where In' 
fell. The slain weie buiud wliep* they fi-11, and their 
11.1 iiiory w.as honounal by inoniuneiital pillais. Two (J tho 
iii^criplhMis ran thus: — ** Heie four thousand men from 
JVIoponne-ns once fought three nrilliiiiis.’’ ‘‘Stranger, tell 
the I..aLed;cmr#iuaiis that wo lie heie, obeying their I.IW'*.'’ 

'I’his is tljo account of Herrshdus (vii. 202, *5te.) 

j)iodiinis .and Plutarch tell the .story .somewli.’it differeiilly. 

LE'ONINE V£RSES. a kind of ino.a^uie mueii in 
fashion during the middle ages, which rhyinecl at the mid<llc 
and end. It consists properly of the Latin hexameter, t»r 
hexameter and pentnincter rhymed. The most common 
.structure of the ver.se is that in which the tie-nra on the 
fifth h) liable rliyines with the end of the line: u-s, 

“ Ell Kex KdvardiiH, dcbacrhaiis ut Leopard u.s.” 

'lliere is an example of a modern attempt at Leonine 
verse.s in Parnell’s tianslatioii of a p.as.sage in the “ R.ipo 
of the Lock,” beginning, 

*' Et nunc dilectum speculum pro more rctecinni.” 

The cla.S8ieal metre is not <‘ssential. M'c fmd in tho 
ancient hymns of thf3 Roman Catholic Church the rhythm of 
modem versification, ami in the famous song of Walter do 
Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford in tho time of Henry II.:-— 

"Afihl e.st propositiim in tnherna iiioil, 

Vinum hit iipjjoHitiim iiiorientis ort, 

IJt dicant, cum voiierint Angelorum chorl, 

Delis hit priipitiuH liuic potatud." 
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leonine vi -8cs were so named after Lconinua, ft canon 
of llio Church of St, Victor, in Paris, about the middle of 
the twelfth century; or, as others say, after Pope Leo IL, 
who was a lover and improver of music. 

IiliOPARD pardua) is one of the hir;;e.st and 

best known of the cats (Eklid^k). The history of tiie 
name borne by this species is curious. By the ancients it 
was called indilTcrcntly pard (Gr. pardos and pardalis\ 
and panther (Gr. jiantJur), The name leopard (lion-panl) 
seems to have been originally applied to the CiiKi/rAir 
{/•el is jubat(i), and later was transferred wholly to Ft I is 
pardus. The name pard, which was used almost exclu- 
sively by the Elizabethan writers, has now become alto- 
gether obsolete. Panther is now used vaguely for any 
largo spotted cat, or for some of the varirtics of Fills 
pardus^ or lastly, in its proper sen"!*, as synonymous with 
Jiopard. 

'I'he leopard enjoys a very wi«lo geographical range. It 
is hmnd throughout tho greater part of Africa, extending 
fiom Algeria in the north to Cape Colony in the south, 
in Asia its range is wider than that of the lion, being 


found tlironghont the southern portion of that continent, 
from Palestine to China and Japan, extending into C'-ylon, 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. In diflorent localities it varies 
extremely irl size, form, and coh^ur ; hut the best autlioritics 
agree that these varietii*', constitute only one .species. 

The leopard is Mnaller tlian the lion or the tiger. The 
male In Africa measures about 7 feet C inches from tho 
snout to tlio tip of tlie tail, which latttT appendage 
measures 3 feet 8 inches; it stands 2 feet 7 inches high 
at the shr)uliler. Tho femal** is .somewhat smaller. Tlie 
ground colour of the fur is of a pal..* v llow tint, passing 
into white below The .snrf.aro is n.arked at tolerably 
regular intervals by dark pat (.he', made u]> of numerous 
.‘.mall round .spots, blended together in the form of aimiila- 
ti(»ns surrounding a central cle.ar spare, tin* L'n..ril tint 
within being deeper Ibaii the ground colour witl .nl. ()ii 
the head and legs the circles pa^s gradu.iliy hito mere 
spots. On the hack and sides the circnlar arc 

di.spo^ed*iii band.-s. Examples arc sometimes met with in 
specimens from Asia of black leoj.anis; in tl * '«• tl.o 
cliaracteriatic markings arc present and \i^ibie, hut the 
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whole fur seems to have got a coating of black paint. 
This black colour is only an individual variation, as it .some- 
times linppens that one cub only in a litter is thus coloured. 

The leopard is an expert climber of trees. It preys 
largely on deer and otlier .similar lierbivorous mamiii.aK 
and has a special liking for the flesh of the dog. In India 
it has been known to attack women and children, and at 
times even men. It is frequently captured by the natives 
of the countries whicli it inhabits in traps and pitfall<. 
Like tho other Felidic its flesh is valueless ns food ; the 
skin, however, is valuable. 

In Pleistocene times tlu? leopard ranged through Europe 
and England. Thu CiiKKTAir {Felis juhatti) is oftni 
known as the Tlunthig Leopard; and tho Otnck (/'Vfis 
uncifi) as tho Snow Leopard. 

LEOPARD’S BANS. Seo Aknioa. 

LEOPOLD Kmpe •ror of fi<*rmaiiy. of tho house of 
Austria, son of Ferdinand 111. and of Mary Anne of Spain, 


I born m If* 10, was proclaimed king of ITimgarv in 16i>5, 

I king of r*ohemiain l*‘io7.:ind Mn]>»*iorof in 1059. 

i 'rhe Tnrk.s who ncrc then OM-rrunning llung.uy. were 
joined l»y a large portion of tliu Hnngaii.ms under I'.meric 
: Tekcli, .and gained se\eral vietoiics over the emperor. Louis 
XIV., who had eiiec-uruged theTuiks in their invasion, now 
formed .a plot, by means of his dijilomatie agrut at Craecov, 
to dethrone Sohieski. who had promised to a^^i^l Leopold. 
The plot, however, was disetwoivd by means of an ititer- 
1 cepted letter written by the French ainb:is.sador. Sobieski 
I laid the matter before the Polish diet, expressing at the 
I .same time his conviction, whetlior real or politically :vssum«Hl, 
I that the whole was a falinVation. “ But,” added he, ‘‘lot us 
I eouvinee the world also that it is an imposture ; let ns dis lare 
I war ag.iiiist tlio infidels.” The declaration was >otcd almost 
! nnanimon^ly. On 11 ih September, 1C83, the allied army 
reached the summit of tlu* Oalenherg, which eommanded 
I a \iuw of tho Austrian capit.\l, then iuvcsteil by tho Turks, 
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On tlu‘ 12th the battle was fought, the Turks w'cre ilcfeatetl, 
and and perhaps all eastern Europe \vere saved. 

At the diet of Pivsshiirg of 1G87 the crown of Hungary 
was declared to be no longer elective, but hereditary in tlie 
Au'-trian inale line. Transylvania likewise submitted to 
Lei'pold. The Turkish war was at length cmicluded by a 
great \ictory gained by Prince Kug6ne, in September, IdO?, 
near Zenta in Hungary, which was followed by the peace J 
< f t’arlowitz. j 

Let)|>old Mi^tained three wars commenced by Louis XIV. i 
The first was ended by the treaty of Niineguen in 1671L 
and the sec<*ml by the peace of IJyswick, in 1097. The | 
thiid was that of the Spanish Succession, to which Leopold s j 
son, the Archduke Charles, had undoubted claims. Loo- I 
pold. however, did not live to see (he termination of it; he 
died in 1705. j 

The priiiLipal internal events in tierniany during the | 
reign of Leop'ild wen* — (1) The establishment of a ninth 
« lectorate in favour of Ernest Augustus, duke of Hrlinswick 
Liinehurg. who in l(.i92 became the first Elector of Hanover; 

the assumption of the regal title by Frederick, elector of 
r.iar.dcnbnrg and duke of Prussia, in 1701 ; (3") the estah- 
li-hnu-nt of a permanent Diet, attended, not by the electors 
in p« rson. but by their representatixes. Le<i])old’s private 
character wa^ estimable, and 1 h< dispt>sition was good ami 
will-meaninL'. but he was weak, irresolute, and inclimsl to 
l 'j» trv. He wa> succcided bv hi-i chlevt son, .Joseph L 

Li II. of (Jennany. and I. of Tuscany, was (he 

Second *:( 11 of MaiLi Theic.'^a of Austria aiul Francis of 
Lx rrainc. He sncce' >K‘d to the graml-duchy of Tuscany 
in 17 do. and fixi*l hi.s n*sideuco at Flcrence. During the j 
!'\e-.c d-txvcuty y*'.ii^ xd his administratixm he greatly iin- j 
j-n X' I tl.c cxmditi'Ui of Tuscany. By las oxvn altsolute act, ] 

1.1 17"^. he promuljatiHl a new ciiminal cx'^xle, alvdished ’ 
t Tf.’.-' .in. I the puni'-hnieiit of xhatb, .iml established pxmi- 
vn. t» reclaim oiVcmlcjs. H** finally abolished the 
In.^ asitinn in Tusc.iny in duly, 17^2, and placed the imaiks 
.ir.d i-uns of his iloininions under the jurisdiction of the 

: 1 -p* etix'x"* hi'ln p^. This he i llVetcd thrx'Ugh the agency 
of Bicei. hi'.hop of Pist.iix A curious controxersy folloxved 
with the court />( Borne. In his civil adniiiiistratioii Leo- 
j -hi »tT-ct<<l many impoit.mt leforiris. 

At the xleatli of hi.s bi other Jo^cpli IL, 2<>th Fehm.irx', 
17r«'>. I.x'opoM .succeeded to his d»*miuinns, and xx\as eleetx'd 
c*r.p'.‘r>.r of (jennany. xxhile liis .son F<*rdin.and .siieccedexl 
1 '.'ll a-* L'land-diikf nf Tu-x inx. <Jii a-sunnng the adiiiiii- 
i’trati* n uf the hen'ditar}* (baniiii.'iis <,f the lixai.sj* of Austri.i, 
L* ‘ p-'M «>lioxve<l an x-arm -t xle-ire to please his subjects, 
.ir..: he -ux'f*'*'<lexl : he .abolished tin* more obnoxioii.s iiinov.a- 
X'f his br.t.hcr; le* i.aicludefl a p-.ace with the J'oite; 
he p niried Hungary : and haxing done tin’s, lii> next .step 
wa- ! j X n-h .iM ur to pacifx the revoltxd states of thx* X* thxr- 
; -..i'. hy o*f. ring to re-e-‘t.ihii‘'h their ancient constitutions. 

11.1 ii.'Urgx nts Jj.iviiig xjbstin.itx-ly rx fusexl txj listx-n to Ins 

• !?* r-. .he sent troops ag.nn*'t them, .ind n-coxerx'd xxiihoiit 
’ inch d :ri^,ulty iho^e fine provinces. Tlu n came anxieties 
( • I '.ing the f.ite of his •*ister Marie Antoim-ttx*, qiixsai nf 

i'ra-.' e, ami Iixt husband; the cxinxeiition of Beiclumhach, 
nr. i of Piliiitz, in Angii.st, 17IM, h-twran Austria and 
I'in-'i.*, for the purjKjsc of chx cking tbx* prxigri-ss of Frx iixdi j 
r* . intix !.ary pn^sxOyti.siii. In tin; rnid-t of all these cares 
Lx qryid dix*xi, 1st .\Jarcli, 1792. aged forty-four. He w.-i-s 

- . rei.h-d bv his eldx-'t son, Fraiix'ls IF. 

LEOPOLD I.. GEORGE CHRISTIAN FREDE- 
RICK, K ing of the IMgians, was Iixirn on ICtli DccxsijIkt, 
17'.i»’. He w.xs the xoung^'.st son of Dukx: Francis of Saxx*- 
(>.<hurg, and brother of Dukxj Ernest, and aho of the 
I)nx-h'«‘S <if Kxjnt. He was x:/jns*quently uiiele bxjlh of the 
Prince (^N.n^x.rt anxl ^^uren Vietx#rli. ID; w;ts rnxjst cxircfiilly 
educated, and haxl the rx;j>utation of being xyrix^ of the be.Ht 
infonnx-x] princx-s ol Eurofjx*. His .sister liaving married 
the Grand-duke Const. intin*.*, he enlx*rx.d thx; Bu.s.si;iu military 


Rx*rvice xxith the rank of general, and in that capacity 
accompanied (ho Emperor Alexander to Erfurt. The 
menaces of Napoleon forced him to rc.sigu his commission 
for a time, but ho aflxwarda re-entered the service, and 
distinguished himself at the battles of Liltzen, Bautzen, 
Leipzig, and Culm. He visited lA)ndoti in 1815, and out- 
rix-allcd the Prince of Orango as suitor for tlie Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of George IV., and heiress to the thrxme. 
A settlement of £50,000 per annum was made upon him, 
and he was naturalized and created Duke of Kendal and a 
iicld-iimrshal. The inarri.age was celebrated on the 2nd of 
Ma}’, 1816. and on the 5th of Noiiember in the following 
year the prinex*.s.s died in childbed. For many years after 
this inol.-incboly event Prince I.<eopold lived a very quiet 
and retired life, residing principally at London and 
Clarenidiit. 

In 1 n 30 he was x^lFx'ix'il the croxvii of Greecx', but declined 
it ill consexpience of the dissatisfaction xvhich the Greeks 
fx'lt at the arrangements which had been made on their 
bfhalf by the tbrx*e great pxixx'ers — England, Francx*, ami 
Kussi:!. About this time Belgium threw off the yoke of 
Holland, and in .June, 1831, lie was elected king of thfit 
cxmntry by a national exmgress. In 1832 he in.arnexl Ixmis**, 
the daughter x)f Ia»uis Philippt*, king of the Fn*iu-h, and 
thu.s st‘cnreJ an allianci' with lii.s most powi*rful neighbour; 
but it xx-as not until 1838 that the diffiTcnces betwcx'ii 
Hollind .ami Belgium, as to certain t(‘mtonx*a, wciv finally 
:iiul amix*ably sx^ttled. Tbx* trx*aty of sep.aration w.as signoxl 
19th April, 1839. For many years it required all his 
majesty's gri'.at ability to deiil xvith the intcnial affairs of bis 
kingdom, mori* especially with the “religious difficulty,” Im 
being biinsclf the IVotestant sovendgn of a Catholic exmntry ; 
but wliatexer his prix'atc feelings might hax'e Is'eii, Lx'opold 
.alwaxs .aetx'xl as a thoroughly constitutional king, and x*nde;ix'- 
xnufd to goxern according to the xxishes x>f the parlijinn'iitary 
majority, of wh.atx vcr pxditical or religious s<*ct. His quxx-ii 
dual in 1850. She haxl borne him three children; Lxoj»old 
IL, the prc.sx'Tit king, and antdher son and a danght-T. 
His d« ath toxdv place at his palace of laieken, lOth Dxeiaii- 
bxT, 18x;.>. During his reign ho f*ff»*et«*d much for thx' 
intiTiul j»rosjM‘rity of his kingxloni, e.<px*cially in tlie 
cstabllshiiM iit of an ext«*n.sive sy.stxMii of railways ami a 
n.atuaial b.ank. His coininx'rcial yiolicy xxith fxueign eoimti i« s 
w.a.s .aNoi-xcex-xlingly liluaal ; ami in fact he iilwaiys cxmxluet' xl 
hims« lf with pnidt nce, nniiiies.s, aiixl miHleration, xvith c< ii- 
tiim.'il reg'inl to tlu* primaplx'S of the Belgian constitution, 
and xvith an evixlciit de^in* to do everything in his poxver 
to proinoti* the xxcifari* and liappine.s.s of his peoplx*, hy xvhoni 
Ilf w.is x'crv inneh beloved, 

LEOPOLDINIA is a genus of Palms, xvbich are 
natives of Northern Brazil. There are four .sp'M ix*s, 
trees of inoderatx; size, xvithuut .spinc.s, and croxvned xxith 
fiii»*ly-cut feathcr-shapexl Icaxu'S. The flowx’rs arc miiiiitx*, 
uni-exnal, of a i eddish colour. Tin; female flowxT has a 
tlirce-cx*lh*d ovary, with Biiiall ecccntiic stigina-s. 'I'li'* 
fruit is yfllowish-grx.*x‘n, roundish, containing a singh' seed. 
'1 he hristles, xx’hirh are used by bnisli-makers fxir thx* manu- 
facture o[ btrx'x t broorn.s, are made chiefly frxun f.fopott/hiia 
but also from a species of Att.\t.ea. The trunk 
Xif tin* .Lira Palm (/..eojwldtnia pulchm) is used fx»r fenc«-s, 
as it is smxKith and of convx*nieiit Icngtli. Wallace, in his 
accxjuiit <if this palm, speak.! xjf tlic irregulaiity of thx,*sx* 
fences as rliarncteristic of thx; want of iifatm-ss of the 
natives, “ The bright green and glct-ssy foliage also reinlers 
this tix-e suitable for another purposx*. On certain saints’ 
days little altars and green ax’cnnes are made befon* tlie 
principal houses in Barra, the .lara palm being always 
n.sed txi const met them; and its grac<*ful ]cavx;H, rustling 
in the evening bn*eze, fitfully reflecting the light of the 
wax tapers xvliicli burn before the imagx^s of the saint.s, 
with the blazing torches of the rustic prx>cession, produce 
a very pleasing effex t.” 
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IdCPAN'TO. ODUr OF, <Iic nil cion t Corinthian Gulf^ 
is 11 narrow sea above 70 inilfs in length from west to east, 
extending between the nortliorn coast of the Peloponnesus 
and the mainland of Greece. It is entered from the Gulf 
of Patras on the western side by the Strait of Lepanto, not 
quite 2 miles wide, which is defended by two castles. A 
few miles insido of tho strait, on the northern coast, is the 
town of Lepanto, the ancient SaupnetoSy a name now com- 
ing into modern use, built on a hill, and commanded by a 
castle, with a good harbour and between 2000 and 3000 
inhabitants. The gulf widens towards the middle to the 
breadtli of 12 or 13 miles, exchisivo of several deep bays 
which indent its northern coast, especially the Hay of 
Salona, the ancient CrisMtan Gvff, which stretches about 
8 miles to the north. The eastern extremity of the Gulf 
of Lepanto terminates in two bcays; that of Corinth to the 
south-east, where the Leelisenm or wt'stern haihotir of 
Corinth once was; and tho other, which extends to the 
north-east, bordering on the territory of Megaris and 
Ktretcliing to the foot of Mount Cithscroii. This last bay 
is now' called Livadostro. 

Lepanto has given its name to a celebrated naval battle 
fought on the 7th October, 1571, in wliicli tho Christian 
allied fleet, amounting to 210 ships in all, commanded by 
John of Austria, utterly defeatcil the Turkish fleet of 300 
sail under Ali 1*asha, who lost his life in the engagement. 
Cerv.nitos fought in this battle, and rcecivi'd a wound whuh 
deprived him of the use of his h*ft hand for the rest of hij> 
life. The battle of Lepanto is called by some Italian writeis 
the battle of Curzolari, from the group of inlets so called at 
the mouth of the Acheluus, where the battle commence«l. 

LEP'ER. Sec Lk PROSY. 

LEP IDINE, a Volatile orgiinic b.i*«e obtained from 
tho disillation of quinine with solution of potash. It is an 
oily base homologous with chinoline, of specific gra>ity 
1M)72, and boiling at 270^ C. (518^ Kalir.) 'i’lic formula 
is It is strongly alkaline, and forms maiiN ci \s- 

talline .Kalts and sevtsal dcri>ati\es. 

LEP'IDODEN'DRON. an important genii^ of 
plants !M. Hrongniart refern d the Lepidodeiidra to the 
natural group of LYrop(ii»iA< K.»\ pointing out, however, 
their analogies to Cycad<‘a? and Conifcnc. 

Lindley concluded that lA'pidodendrou “was not exactly 
like cither Coniferuj «»r Lyccipodiaceir, hut that it occupied 
an intermediate station between those tw«» orders, nppro.ich- 
iiig moie neaily to the latter than the foriiicr.’’ It is 
now acknowledged by all that this genus of tree-like 
jdaiits belongs iiiidoiibtcdly to the club-mosses (Lycopo- 
•liacea*), which at the present day are of small dimensions. 
'rhe>=c fossils appear first in the »Siluriau period; they 
occur in l.iigcr numbers in the Devonian rocks, and attain 
their gi cutest development ill the eoal-measures of the 
Garb'>!iifcroii.s period. Tho trunk frequently occuis with a 
length of 5tl feet and more, giving off branches in a Laked 
manner. The outer surface is marked with the scars of 
the fallen leaves, which were shoit, iiaiTow, sharp-pointed, 
and dc-nscly crowded. The scars are oval-shaped and 
arranged in spiral oiiKt, According to Williatubon, each 
twig in the very young state has a central bundle of scala- 
riform vessels, which branches oft’ by smaller bundles into 
the h'a\es. Surrounding the central bundle tliere are three 
lasers of cells, the inner and outer of which are parenchy- 
matous, and tho middle one somewhat prosciichyiiiatims. 
As tho tw'ig grows older a central pith of pareiiehymat«JU'' 
cells is formed within tho bundle of vessels. At a still 
later date new vessels are formed, arranged in vertical 
ladiating plates, but tho leaf-bundles pass through these, 
coming only from the original biiiullc. The iwts aic 
known as Stigmaria. They have a central pith and 
hnndlcs of vessels arranged in a radiating manner, from 
whiili smaller bundles pass off to th«» rootlets. Tho 
stnutiiro of the ouno (Lepidostrobus) is the same as that 


of .Selagiiicll.i, consisting of bracts supporting in tlie axils 
sporangia, tho large spores being borne in the lower jiait, 
and the small spoies in the uj>ppr pait of tlie cone. 
Myriad.** of the laige s])ore.s are found in in.'iny coaks. T1 j»* 
.species are immeroiis, ami confined to the older strata, and 
specially abundant in the co.'il formation. See CoAi« 

liEP'IDOLITE (Gr. lepia^ a scale, uinl a stone) 

or Lithia Mica, a iboiiibic mica allied to muscovite, in which 
part of the potash i.s replaced by lithi.a. It occurs in 
small scales and granuh-s in certain rocks, and has usually 
a rose-red, lilac, or violet-giay erdour. It is an impoitaiit 
source of the rare alkali lithia, and often contains besides 
rubidia and cspsi.i. 

LBPIDOME'LANE ih one of th«* hexagonal irik.a*', 
and is closely allied to Hirviiii:. It oeiur'. In Comic'll 
and Iri.sh gninitcs. 

LEPIOOPTERA is one of the onli-i.*, into wlii<ls 
IxshCTs arc divided. Tliis order is compo-e.l i.f t!io-»* 
insects which are commonly called hntteriiics and iiiotl.-. 
and winch possess four wings, usii.ally of l.ir*g»* mzc, an i 
covered with a multitude of minute sc.al'-s, wliicli to tb* 
naked eye appear like powder. The iieivun s of the wini:'' 
arc not very numerous, and am di-'posed ebietly in .t 
longitudinal direction ; a small scale is .«-ituated on earl, 
side of the thorax .at the ]ja>e of the wing:>. w*ljich ap- 
pendages are c.alh'd p^ei'tipodn. The antennee arc ahnrj-.t 
ahvay?» distinct, and are cunipi»''ed of numciC'Us minule 
joiiit.s. The parts r>f the mouth are burned into a pro- 
boscis fittetl for extracting the metar fiom iImwcis, or 
coiivc} ing otln-r juices to the (C'-'qihagU'*. 'll.i** ]‘rf»h'j>cis, 

, wlien not in use, lies splially folded hmeath the he.id and 
j between two palpi covered with hair, which are u-a.illy 
directed forwards .and upward.^, and which repn-cnl the 
l.ibi.-d paljd. The probobci'* is compo^d of two sul>- 
cjlindrical tub< formed by the elongated maxilla;; these 
tubes vary greatly in length in the dillerent .s]»t.cies rj 
lepidopterous in'»eets, and b« tween them there U .in inter- 
medwte om*, farmed by tlnir junction, which i'* itlectcd by 
ine.ins of u seiies if h«'»k'* inos^-ulaliug one >%jth .aialln-r 
like the laniina* c-f a feather. It i" liinujh cuUial 
tube that the juii I'N .lie Coin. \i‘d. the litiial tub* ^ be!! g 
iiitemled. as it i> suppi.^ed, for the lec. pt!'*ii ..f aiu At 
the l)ase i»f the luoliosei" c r ■* * >ngiic ' are the mi'.uito 
riidiineiitary m.iMil.iiy j.alpi. '1 h>* m. unhides ami l.tbiurr 
in these iii--eclsaie icdnced to incie rudiment's. ’1 he henl. 
thorax, and abdomen are always more or less com icJ with 
hair; the former, bisides the oidinaiy compound ey-". is 
sometimes fnrni'.hcd with simplo oys or cce!li : tho’^c. 
ljuwever. are generally hidden by fljc hair i.-f tl.c load, .iiul 
d*» not exist in the iliurnal lujiidi'ptera. The Ku's am 
slender, lylindrical, and wi.ik. .\s the I epidopteia aio 
essentially flying insects and scarcely u^e tlie leg", the fore 
pair has bcct-nic rudiincnt.iry in .<onie biitterllic". 

The Lepidoptera undergo .i complete mctamorphosi-i. 
The laiMU aie acli\c, Inuing a cylindrical worm-like foim, 
a biting mouth, six thor.icic legs, and from one to five pairs 
of abdominal pndegs. Tlio food t'f tlio larva* almost 
always consists of vegetable substaiucs, generally the 
le.ivcs of plants. Some li\ e in rotten or rather dead 
wockI, mKui which they feed; others feed upon animal 
substance", and aic \ cry destructive to furs, woollen goods, 
and fcathcis. In many cases the larva?, before passing 
into the pupjil state, spin cocoons of silk, or silk mixed 
with otlicr .substances, such it-s bits of vvood or their 
own hails. The spinneret is a inoditication of the larv.al 
lip, Tho pvpi^^ or chrysalises, arc incapable of o.ating or 
locomotion, and are termed obtccted; they nsnally aj^- 
pro.ich .somewhat to an ovfil form, but are pointed more or 
less at the posterior extremity. The shape of the pnpa*. 
however, varies much according to the species; and tlio^e 
of bnttcrtlics often ])rescnt iiumcrons angular projection’^. 
.Hid sometimes exhibit brilliant metallic colouis. Ihe 
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parts of tlio perfect insect, such as the hcatl, thorax, soi;- 
inents of the abdomen, wings, and legs, can be distinctly 
traced. 

Tin* Leplvloptera are almost entirely teiTcsti i.il. Ko 
parasites i-ocur in this order. In the tmiucs Mimu ky 
ocenrs remarkably among biittertlics. Dimorphism, and 
even pohmorpliisin, seems to be not uncoininon. Butter- 
flies and moths are found in all parts of tlio world, and both 
aie ^ery rich in species. Remains, doubtfully rcfcired to 
tljc I^pitloptera, Iiave been found in the .Jurassic rock*^. 

The order I.opidoptera is divided into two grtiups of 
suborders, Rhopalocera (BiTTKuri-ii.s), and Ileterocera 
(M<»i IIS'), The butterflies are distinguished readily by the 
foim of their antenn.T, which terminate in a elub or knob, 
while in the moths the antcnnre vary in character, being 
thread-like, or feathery, or thickened in tlie middle. An- 
other distinction of le^s A.ilue is that while the buttciHies 
flv oTi’v in the sunshine the moths are frequentlv nocturnal. 

* LEP'IDOSI REN is a gi-nus I'f fishes belonging to the 
Dipnoi. Onh one species is known, a para- 

fioiii the ri\er Ainazuns in South Amcika. It w.as 
fli'-'t discf'^^red by Dr. Xatteier in A few spici- 

ira’w'- have be» n hrou::ht Europe, but it has not been 
met wilh^ for some time. L»pid< siren has an cel-shaped 
body covered uitli cycloid sc.'iles. A eonliuuous vertical 
flu extiinls along tl:e hinder jiart of tlie hack and urns 
round tlie tail as far as the \cnt. There are paiis 
<f 1« wj: libbon-hke fli'**, i-.u-h < f which is supported iutoi- 
niily by a j« intovi eartihiiriiions rod. lii the upper jaw' 
«'!i each side is a dental plate divhlod Into three eutting 
I'jbc'-. and in the lower jaw two similar plate*'. A pair 
<f conical pdntfd teeth are aNo pivstiit on the vomer. 
There are tive branchial arel;e> with lour intcneiiing gill- 
s’.iT'. but no ext'.inal irill''- In addilit ii. tl e air-bladder is 
<ii\:-icd completily into te.<» lialvc", and itMinblo mo^t 
neiily t!*e tt-llnlar lung c-f a reptile, being supj»lk<i with 
\rn-)U‘‘ bl< od by a true pulmonary arteiy. 

ii.e larg. r '*f the two lepidoviicns obtalrad by Natl»-rer 
wa" TaMlly -I fe« t in length. It i> “aid to feed on ACgetahle 
sab^taiic**". A\hen the w'attrs in which it li\es dry up. it 
i^ ?.,’il to plunge henenth the mud and lie doirnant for 
a ri n-.;derablc peiiod. 

The -\fricaii Lepid'»«'iren trufticftni), 

’i-mily called Lopidu-'Iicn in /,<j'jl«»gi(’al collections, is 
“pread (/ve*r tropical Afii«..i. It In frequenth bn-iight 
ai.e to this couniiy in little balls cf elay, which have 
b* • dug out of the ilried stieam in whicli it spends the 
d: / a'oii. Tor detaiK of lU aiiatornv. ^^-e l*i:oioprM:t s, 
' LEP IDUS, MARCUS .SMILIUS, the Iban.tii 
tiv-ap. ir. '.va'i <•]( cted a.*iiih; rf Home n.i . and j.rator 
ii.< . If*, in which year Ca’^.ii* came to .»n open niptuie 
wirl. th»* pen it' t: 1*1 or .ari-tooiato- j.aiU. From his * a- 
tia:a<‘ into public life I;..* r..pp< v, q tie* aiisto<Tatic party; 
aorl hi- g:»'at rit!.' and family cr'iii.ectioiis mad** him an 
imp* rt *.:it acM-e-.'si m to the yojiular eau-e. On the fir^t 
e.\j,»'ilti^ u f.f Ccf'-.ir into Spain, Lepidus wa-» 1» ft in charge 
ff the « ity. During Cariar’s ah-nn-e, Leyiidiis j»ropoped 
th‘ ! iw hy whieh that great gcmral was createtl J>ictat«r, 
b r th" lii/ht of the consuls with INanp^y hud left Lepidus 
ti.- chi' f otneer of the n public in Italy. In 48 i*..< . !.*• 
if (fiv#d Sy ain as his provii.ee, had a tnurnph in 47, and 
■^‘r-'d r‘a,-ar*s colleague in the ciai-aibhiji in lU. IP- 
iM 1 Oa.i! as his proviiici* in H, and had not st.irted 
wi.' a t.’x'.ir was murdered. Ilis army was of great use to 
A:.t‘ ny. who in liis pTatitude allowed I^-pidiis to hecoine 
por.t.b Ill ixiinus. 

Aft' r tl " d'ath of Ca*.sar Lepidus was eonited by Djth 
riia! part as; but, when ordered by tlie senate to join Dtci- 
ifiU^ lirntn-i. i'.-t»ad of obeying he united hi-» forces with 
tho.ne of M.xrk Ar.toriy. 

In the autiiien of this year, r.j , l.J, the reh*br:iffd 
triumvirate was c.'/Labli*hed between Anbjny, Lepidus, and 


Octnvi.an (Augustus) ; and in the division o{ the provinces, 
l..cpidus received Spain and (hillia Narboiiensis, The 
clnirgo of the city was intrusted to Lepidus, wdio was again 
elected consul (n.c\ 43). After the defeat of Brutus and 
Ca^^ius, Spain and (lallia Narbonensis were taken from 
Le})idus, .and Africa given to him instead. lepidus had 
now lost authority; but he w'os again included in the 
triumvirate when it was renewed «.c. 37. In the follow- 
ing ye.ar he was summoned from Africa to assist Augustus 
in Sicily against Sextus Poiiipey, and ho landed with a 
:iriny, by means of whicli he endeavoured to regain liis lost 
power. But being dcst'rtcd by bis own troops, he wa.s 
obliged to implore the mercy of Augustus, who spared liis 
life, :uul allowed him to retain his private property and the 
dignity of pontifex maximns, though ho banished him to 
Circeii. Though Lepidus was certainly not tlio equal of 
Mark Antony and Octaviau, ho was a man of great ability. 
A cert.aiii indolence pm'ented him from using his advan- 
tages to the full. 

1 lu'i-c w'erc many other distinguished Romans of this 
family, w’hich Wivs one of the chief families of the gre.il 
.iKinilian chan or c/cw.*. 

laEP'ORID^ is .a f.unily of Rodentia containing the 
Hake and the Raiiiiit. 

LEP'RA or PSORIASIS, the name of a non-contagious 
scaly disease of the .skin. It generally commences in the 
form of small white spots about tlio size of .a split pea, and 
these gradually iiu'ivas<» in .size and mn together until 
p.itches are fonne«l which arc covered with thick whiti* 
.scales having a shining .surf.ice. Thci.e may occur in any 
part of the body, though the elbows and knee.s are the 
parts generally attacked. It sometimes ocenrs on the he.ad, 
I'Ut seldom appears <>n tin* face. The patches cau.scil by 
the dise.iM* give rise to itching and stillness, but the geiii ral 
)i< alth is very little allVctcd, and where the spots are covi red 
by the clothes, so as not to bo observed, the complaint 
tMU‘es comparatively little inconvenience. It is geucr.illy 
a wry obstinate disease, and will la.st for month.s and 
vear“, the ])atient seeming to get better for a while, ;uiii 
then to .Mitler from a fresh eruption. It seems to he a 
constitutional disease and is .sometimes hereditary, hut it i'. 
not contagious in any way. The tivalinent of this com- 
pl.iint mn.st be both general and local. The incdieiii" 
which has the highest reputation a.s an internal remedy is 
aiMinr, whicli may he adrninistrred in sm.all do.se.s thice 
liiii'-.s a day aft< r meals. Tai in the form of pills is .sonu’- 
tmics given with an excolhnt iv.'-ult, and some doctor 'i 
riM.mniend that tin* patclies should lie painted with com 
moil liquid t:ir, whieh should he left on till it wears ofl. 
Aunai'g local applications, tar ointment diluted with twic- 
it-* weight of lard, an ointment composed of two drachm^ 
of od «jf c.'ide to an ounce of lard, i»xide-of-zinc ointim iii. 
and ifaiidc-of-.MiIphur ointment are all recommended, winlf 
th«* more powerful agent cd chrysophanic acid iniiigh*d wit li 
l.ird lias been used with inueli huccc.ss in the treutment t f 
ob-tiiiute e.a.se.s. In (ieiniany the disea.se is trc.atid b\ 
HUMUS of very jirolonged tepid baths. In Old Eiiglivh 
vv'iks tld.s compl.uut is refeiTcd to under the name of 
Uffer. 

LEP'ROSY (.synoii. Lepra Arahum^ EU phnntin^i < 
fJrfriorutti)^ the. name of a disease vvliich has existed fmm 
time immemorial, and which still afflicts a large portion of t l.e 
human race. Its history can be tmeed in written records 
fiJiin the period about 1600 years n.c'. to the jircscni 
day, and tlirough nil tbi.s time its .s}inptotns seem to havi* 
reiniiined .“ubstantially the same. By tlic ancients, Egypt 
wa.s regarded .as the country from which the di.sea.se origin- 
ated, and it was probably endemic among the Hebrews 
wln ii they inoveil out of CJoshen into the desert. Mnnetho 
a-'-'.i-its that the Egyptian.s drove out the Israelites because 
tlicy were .so tainted with thi.s disease, and though the le* 
cords of the latter people give a totally diflerent account tii 
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tills, wo c.'in fioo from llioli* history and the rp;;nlations of f 
the Ijovitical law that it must have boon very prevalent at 
the time of the sojourn in the wilderness, liy the earliest 
tireek and Latin writers leprosy is spoken of as a foreign 
dise.ise, but it had become C‘sta])lished in Greece and Italy 
in tlie first century and by the Romans it was carried 
into difTereut parts of Europe. Laws relating to it were 
passed in some of the countries of Europe as early as the 
seventh century, and leper houses were established at 
Verdun, Metz, and Maestricht at the same period. During 
the period of the Crusades leprosy became epidemic in the 
countries of Western Europe, and leper houses were founded ' 
in every considerable town. It is not known wJien it first 
readied Great Britain, but it seems to have been known as 
early as the fifth centnry, and at one time there were , 
iiinety-fivo leper houses of tlio first class in England, to- . 
gether with sci'eral in Ireland and Scotland. The dlscu'-c 
began to decline in the fifteenth century, and had beronni 
very rare in the seventeenth, though it lingered on in Scotland 
to a much later period, and it was not until 171)8 that tlie i 
last known leper died there in Shetland. 

At the present day it is unknown as a native disease in 
t'lreat Brit.ain, hut in Europe it is still found in Noiway, 
wliere there is one leper to each 81)3 person^, in Sweden, 
Iceland, and in some districts of Russia, Sicily, Spain, and 
I’ortugal. It is cx>mmon all over the E;ist from S^ria to 
.Tiipan, it prevails more or less throughoiit the greater pait 
of Africa, and it is very common in some parts of South 
America, the West Indies, and Hawaiian Dlands. By the 
Chinese immigrants the disease has been brought into tin* 
Australian colonies and the I'niled States, but it is con- 
lined at present almost entirely to the ("liinese. 

Leprosy is a eon8titnti<»nal disease, audits first stages are 
so slight in their character as to he hardly notic(‘d as 
a disease. Recurring periods of dihility and weakin-ss. 
with intervals of upimrent ln*aUh. are the fust syinpt<»tns, 
and thi'sc sometimes extend over a long period without the 
inanifeslation of any further sign. Ihen spots and blotches 
appear upon the skin of the trunk and limb'*, Nshile the 
skin of the face, hands, and feet displays a unifc*nnly 
dilluscd redness. The sjM>ts, whicli hav** a]»jM*ared. 
grow in size and develop into rings of a dark colour 
with a white centre, and ultimately this gives way to a 
white blotch, which ferins the cliar.icteiiNtie maik of 
leprosy. In st)mc cases these blotches have a moist ajipear- 
auee, while in others th«y are dry and rough. The skin 
of the’afleeted ji.irts is generally numb, and \ery little 
pain is felt iluiing tlie earlier stages of the dise:i.se. In its 
later stages leprosy as.sumes a variety of forms, to which 
s])eeial names liave been given. Where, as in the majoiitv 
of i'ase*<, the manifestations chiefly occur in the skin and 
luueuus membrane, it is known as < lephautuisijx tuffemsa, 
111 this form of the disease bard liimpsappearraiMnl above . 
the surface of the skin, at first \<‘ry small in size, but 
afterwards growing to the size of ha/.el nuts tir even iv.al- | 
nuts, 'riiey may oc< nr at any ])ortion of the body, but the 
jiarts most atVected are the brows, eyilids, nose, lips, and 
ears. Eiom exposure these nodules tend to ulc<*rale, and 
they dls» barge fieely. By the .spread of the disease the 
bight heeomes invoUed, the throat swollen and painful, and 
the feet and hamls greatly deformed. In anothi*r fonn of 
the ilisease, known as t fuur.^tlietU'a. the m-rv ons 

system is more deeply implicated, and while th«*re is an 
absence of tubercles and ulceration, the skin loses its power 
of KciiKation, and severe internal neuralgic pains are ex- 
perienced, "riKTe is also great depression and desire for 
stilitude, with much weakness and sense of exhau'-tion. In 
I lephtmtut^h mulilaux the local symptuins are ehii*lly di**- 
]»layed in the limbs, and the hands and feet, or even the 
arms from below the elbow, and the legs from below the 
knee, may be destro^vd and lost. This terrible mutilation 
may take place almost without pain, and sometimes after 


the loss of a poition of the body tlie stump heals kindly 
and a spontuiicous cure occurs. 

With respect to the can^f s of this disease very little is 
known. It certainly seems to be hereditary, but the latest 
opinion is that it is iK#t exuitagions. a view of the subject 
which seems somfwluit strange wlieii compared with the 
history of the spn-ml nf the di'^ease. Many considerations, 
however, have }»een advanced in support of the theory that 
leprosy is not infoctiou*^, and no distinct exid' iice can be 
given on the other side. Its origin lias been by many 
writers attributed to the use (>f a livh <lii t, r.^.pccially w'ben 
the fish is eaten in a semi-putrid state: while othcrs’ascribe 
it to mlisma, and regard it as ari'-ing from certain exhal- 
ations from the soil. It is most comimai among the poor 
wherever it is found, and probably th^- lowering of the 
system induced by exposure to cold ainl ilainp. with a 
meagre diet and inattention to cleanline*.-,. if they do not 
eau.se, yet tend to spread the disease. With respect to th** 
treatment of leprosy there is very little to bi* said, inasmuch 
as no means of cure have up to the pres» nt been discovered. 
Many remedies b.-ive been tried and many dilfi rent .systems 
f>f treatment adopted, but in nearly every ea^'O they havf 
proved to be of very little efiicaey, and leprosy must bere- 
g;irdcd not only as an incurable, but a fatal disease. It is 
slow in its progress, and the duration of life, .after it has 
manifested its«*lf. loay extend from ten to twenty year.**. 
In conii<‘eti«ni with tlii** it ni:iy be mnitiuncd that in the 
Lexitieal law of the .lews many f- iin^ («f '*kin disea.se an* 
included niulfi* the term leprosy, of which ivere evi 

denlly merely temporary .afieclion'*. Th« g-iH'i.d mature cf 
the term is also imlie.ateil by the ol)'-cnri* references to the 
leprosy of plnrcf and 

LEP'SIUS, KARL RICHARD, .i o-lcbrated F.gypt- 
ologist and Drit utalist. w;is born at Namnburg in 181,3. 
He studied at the rni\i*rsities of Leipzig, (Idttingen, and 
Berlin, directing his woik C'pecially to philoh>gical subjects. 
In he went to Pari**, where the next \rMr he took tie* 

Volney prize for a tn .itise on Paleography i Leipzig. 1812j. 
Other notahh* inciroirs he sent at thi** time to the .\i ;\dpmy 
of Berlin. In isiL") he weii tto It.ily on .i voya^r j.f n*- 
seareli, :ind w.\n fortunate enough to attiait the noliic o* 
Bun'*en at Poine. who as'*isted him greitly. and din-cte 
his attention » •*]'eeially to hierf glvjLic'* and otla r Egvpti.i 
subject.**. lie w.i*. **1011 in the forefr.int of tl.i* new Egypt- 
ology ; ami wLui he w.is sent to l'’'igl.in«l in l.'^38. by ti" 
Arehieologie.i! Institute of Berlin, and found Bim^en thei** 
:i8 ambass.uhir, a project of l!g\pliin expiration w.iv 
cjuiekly elahorited between the two. Engr'ii and (lerin.iu 
men of science and artists j<dncd in the v,-) i-me, .and the 
expedition left Engl.ainl in 1812. Every infiin nco j) 0 ''.-ihk* 
w.a.N brought tc> bear upon .Miliemet .-Mi, then xiccroy. and 
he loyally protected the travellers during tlie four jears 
they staved in Egvpt. Lep**iiis wa** nouiinro'd pndesM.r 
.at Berlin in 1812, befiTC he went t'l Egypt; but his duties 
weio nominal, even now' that he li.id n tunu->l, to allow of 
Ills arningiiig and editing the fruit-x of the gre.it expeditioi\ 
Finally, in 1.8 Ifi. .appeared the tii^t in-t.ahnent of th- 
j splendid ** Monuments of Egypt ai’d Etliiojii.i,*’ ainl the 
; publication eoutinned till it clost*d with the twelfth of the 
I colossal volumes in is.v.h Meanwhile the ** Univei**.!! 

I Linguistic Alphabet ” ajipearod in — impelling a lielvl 

i of iiupiiry still fiiither woikeil upon in the “ Stand.ird 
Alphabet fi r lediu ing ITiwritton Lingnage.s” (1863). Re- 
I .sidi.s the splendid IM»0 pages of engravings of the “ Monu- 
I meiils,” Lepsiiis jiroduced in 1812 “ Selections of tlienxist 
I important Documents of Egyptian Antiquity,” with Iwentv- 
i three plate.s and the .same ve.ar “ The Book of the De.id.’ 
I with seventy-nine plates. These were results of his wuik 
at the British Museum. After the expedition hepuMi-hed 
I :w a result of his examination of the hieroglyph. li s .1 
I “Chronology of the Egvptlans” (184l>) — only tin* tii^r 
I volume of which appeared. In 1866 Lepsins paid a sect nd 
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viait to E|r\pt anil iliscovereil a trilingual tablet, as lin- 
guistically \aliiable ^tlu)ugh not of course of llic same 
historical interest) as the Kosetta Stone ; and in 1861) he 
returned for the third time in order to bo present at the 
opcinng of the Suez Canal. J 

The last years of his life were devoted ehielly to the 
elaboration of his '* Nubian Grammar” — a woik of cm»r- 
inous labour, full not only of new material, hut of new 
views on the relationship of the numerous languages of 
Africa. lu addition to this, he was principal librarian of the 
Ro\al Library at Berlin, amd a intmhcr of the Aciuleiny of 
Science. Prefessor Lepslus died in July, 188 i. 

LinP TIDJB is a small family of insects hcKmgiug to 
the Older OirrKUA, and closely allied to the Bee-llics 
(^l)ombyliida;). The Leptidsc are distiuguUhod by the 
prohoNcis being short and thick, and teriiiiiiating in a pair 
of ileshy lobes. TJie antenna? are very short, oompo.sed of 
three short joints, I lie last of which bears a hmg bristle. 
The tarsi aie furnished with three small cushions. The 
body i" sleiidtr and of moderate size, i.eptis scofnpucia 
is coinrii' ii in England in ine.adow.s and wooils; its Iar\a 
lit*', in rarili and d» ciyrd wood. One spccie.s (^Leptiit 
i^ rtinai kable for the habits of its larvffl, which 
excaAate funnel-sbajied ia\ities in the sand, and, secreting 
themselves at tlie bottom, lie in wait for their prey. When 
an insect falN into ti:e pit, the lar\a, suddenly lising, seizc.s 
it. and clasping the body sucks out the juices, after %vhich 
it t!ing> away the eauase. .Vr.other ineinher of this family 
(Atfuriu' , cM-niiJici in this country, has an aijuatie 
larva. ’I ne f< males attach tluir eggs in large clusters to 
brain ' oui.an:,ii.g the water, into which tlie lan*a» fall 
wh»u hatth' i. 11. is ny i^ about one-third of an inch 
Kng. tl'iC lema.e luarg a'li-culourcil, with spots and bands 
of hhuk. the m.df tawny, with hlaek m.aikings. 

ZaEPTXNITE is a fine grained try&talhue ruck, com- 
p- -ed cf iril.ui.hise and •purtz; sometimes with garnets 
ami k}anite as aciessury mincrahs. It occurs mostly round 
the maigii.- of granite inas*,c.'s; has often a foliated struc- 
ture, but is ^tii*M.dly e..nsidered to he of eruptive origin. 
It is .'.urn* linn s t‘*in.i.l granulite, and is essentially a fine- 
graiiu.d p-anitn wanting mica; if tlic latter h«* pro.sent in 
small quantities it forms a passage rock to granite and 
gnoi*:^. 

LEP TOCEPH'ALUS i.s a name gi\en to certain ear- 
tiladii'-as w<j:n-iik<. tidns, whieli aie foun«l floating in 
the s*a«l[tn \try fai fiMii l.md. 'I’hese fishes were at 
cue time icgarileii as ft.iming a di*«tinct p'oup, »^r a.s 
]ar\a] form'* •.! such tisl.cs as eels. Ur. GUntI.er (•’Intro- 
duction t'l tl.»* .'^tU'i_\ of Fishe.s,’* l88*L) regards them as 
lepre'*;.ririg .an aiir-t of deirlupineiit ;it a very early 
period of tl.e.r life, i.iilicr than a rionnal or larval .stage 
of dev* I qiMieiit. Unih.r what eireiirnst.ances marine fi.shes 
are hable to thin abii' i in.il Condition is not certain. Dr. 
<iu:iihcT con/clurts th.it fi3he.s usually spawning in the 
\i(.inity r f 1 iml sometime* spawn in the open ocean, or that 
fioatir.g ^‘p.iwn is can led by currents to a great distance 
from hind; .ir.d ti.at sueh emhrios, which for their nonnal 
growth n quire the conditions atf'orded by the \icinity of 
the shore, if h.atcLed in mid-ocean, glow into undeveloped 
hydrop.c ereaturo, such as the I.ept».K:ephali seem to be. 

'I’lie Leptoeephali have a long compressed band-like 
tr.inspa.n nt body. 'I l:c* skeleton and skull are almost 
eritireiy cartilagiriouJ^. 'I'lie head is very small and short, 
the ev s Urge, and the jaws in some specimens furnished 
with Lumerous minute teeth. There i.s one contiuuou.s 
vertic.il fin runi.ing along the back round the tail as far 
as the r.t; it is s^nnetiirics a mere fold of skin w'ithout 
any .skch t.ii support, and is sometimes entirely aUsent. 
Pectoral fins are .sometimes present, bnt there are never 
any ventral fins. Gehttinons substance generally surrounds 
the notochord, and also .s<‘(>;irates the maseiilar segment.s. 

The giIJ-o| enmgs .are very small. There are four 


branchial arches. In those forms in which* the body m 
more or less cylindrical the blood is red; in flat forms 
the blood is never more than faintly coloured. The air- 
bladder is absent. The vent is very small, and cannot 
alw'ais be discovered ; its position is variable indifferent 
examples. There is no trace of generative organs. 

The Leptoccplialids never attain a leiigtli of more than 
10 inches, and most are not so large; their movomeiits 
are slow and languid. One of these Leptoccplialids was 
originally de.Ncribed by Yarrcll from the British coasts ns 
Leptoct'pfidlun MorrisiL 

laEP'TON, the equivalent in Greece of the French 
1 centime, being tlie hundredth part of the Greek ilravhmaj 
which i.s equal to the French franc, Greece forms one 
state of the Latin monetary convention. 

IaEP'US (the Hare), one of the old constollatioii.s, said 
by Hygiims to ho in the act of running from Orion’h dog, 
which is the greater dog according to .some, and the lessor 
according to others. It is situated directly under Orion. 
See Plate Constki.l.vtioxs (S. Hemisphere, v.-vi.) 

LER'N/EIA. See Enzox and Kntomo.vi'RAi a. 

LER'WXCK, the capital town of the Shetland I.slnmls, 
in the county of Orkney and Shetland in Scothind, is .situ- 
ated >m the I-I.\nd of Mainland, on the west shore of tiie 
Snuiul of Brpss.ay, dividing Mainland from the Island of 
BresNiy, which cuinpletely slicltcrs the spacious harbour, 
protected by a fort. It consists chiefly of one long street 
irrcgubrly built, the g.ibles of the houses being turned li> 
the street. The principal buildings are the towm-hall, a 
handsome building erected in 18«;1, and decorated so as 
to ilhistrati' the liistorical associatioiw of the burgh, and 
including among other fine stained windows one which 
beaiN the in^ci iption : — “ The Chief Magistrate and Senate 
of Am'^terdam h.ave prc'^ented this tablet of painted glass 
to the rowu'h.ill of Lerwick, in commemoration of services 
rendered to the m amen and fishermen of Holland;” the 
ubl town-hall, county buildings, elected in 1872, two hand* 
Sdine hank buildings, and pl.'iei'.s of worship belonging 
to the Established, Free, United Presbyterian, Wesleyan 
Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, and Kpiscop.alian 
ehiirches, Fc»it Charlotte is of some importance, and i-. 
the headqn.ii ters of the Royal Naval Reserve for the north. 
'I'he town has srnne manufactures of straw-plait, liainl- 
! wiought stockings, v^-e. It is a great li.shiiig station fm- 
, herring, and a I'Midezvoiis of the Greenland wlnilc-ships. 

I The tiade is important, and it ha.s steam communication 
I with Wick, .Vbi rileeii, Leith, &c. Important improve- 
I ment'* were eommenccii in 1883, whicli have greatly in- 

• erea-rd the facilities for shipping iii the harbour. 'Hit* 

' population (if the pari'>h in 1881 was 13,051 ; of tin* 
j tow’ll. lOl.'i. The “tee,” or nickname, locally gi\en t</ 

I Lerwick is “Whitings.” 

i Lerwii k w.xs built more than 200 years ago, principally 
, h^r the aecoiiiMiodatioii of the Hutch fishermen, 2000 of 
whose heriing-hu.sses were said then to have often fre- 
. queiited I>rev-ay Sound. The town suffered from Dutch 
, attacks during the reign of Charles II., and a tale is told 
that the famous Paul Jones was friglitencd from the hay 
: by the sight of the red (ictticoats of the market women. 
Many of the inhabitants arc of Scandinavian descent. 

• The local ji^aloush'S are said to he unusually marked 
, hetw'eeu the various towns in the neighbourhood. 

. LESAGE, ALAIN UtXft, author of “ (ill Bias,” 

; was b<jrn 8th May, 1668, at the village of Sarzeau, near 
j \'aniies in Brittany, and wa.s educated at the .Tesuit eoltegi? 
of Vaiincs. He went to Paris in 1602, and qualified him- 
bclf as an acocat, marrying in 1695 the daughter of a 
citizen who.se face wa.s her only fortune, hnt with whom In* 
enjoyed for many years complete doineittic happiness. He 
lost his fortune through a dishonest trustee, and then sup- 
ported )iim‘*elf entirely by literature, till the Abbe de 
Lyonne fur a time gave him a pension of 600 livres. He 
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wrote upwards oi a liundroil dramas, tlio principal beinf; 
“ Don Cesar Ursin ” and “Crispin,” wliich attainod f;roat 
popularity. But it %vas not till ho was forty years old 
that Ilia true puius declared itself. His comic novels 
tlieii won for him a high place in literature, and have never 
been eseelled by anything of the same kind. “ Le Diablo 
Boiteux,” or “ Devil on Two Sticks,” published in 1707, 
bad a prodigious success, and Sir Walter Scott dccLircd 
the principal character, Asinodeus, to be as much a creation 
of gciiins as Ariel or Caliban. In 1715 he published the 
first two volumes of the work on whirli bis fame mainly 
rests. Completed by the publication of a fourth volume 
in 173.5, “Gil Bias de Santillanc” occupies in French 
bet ion the same place as “ Don Quixote” in that of Spiiiii, 
and “Tom Jones” in that of Britain. His comedy of 

Tuiv.arct ” is really admirable (1710), but the intrigues 
.at the Tlicatre Fran^ais prevented its due success, and by 
the disgust Lesage felt at the treatment ho received weaie 
deprived doubtless of many fine works, for he next-r wrote 
another comedy of this rank. Lesage died at Boulogne 
in 1717. Unlike most authors of liis d;iy he received 
scarcely any solid patronage from man or woman. The 
gift <d the Abbu mentioned above is almost the only 
instance. 

IiKSXISS, SIR JOHN, a distinguished niatlieinaticiaii 
and physicist, was born 16th April, 1766, at Largo, a vil- 
lage on the co.ast of Fifeshire. Ho studied at the L*iiivi*r- 
sity of St, Andrexvs, and aftcrwanls travelled in Ainfrii-a 
as a private tutor. Some years after he was elected to 
the |»rofessor.sliip of mathematics in the University of 
Kdinburgli. At this period his only production rel.itive to 
pun* in.*ithematic.s was an essay on - The Ilesolutioii of 
Intermediate Equations.” In 1«(H) ho uas called to 
the ch.air of natural philosophy. Ho was kniglited 27 th 
.hine, IH32, and died 3rd Kovember in the same xear, at 
his rcNidence in Fifeshire, 

Beside.s .some other works, .Sir John Leslie has left — 
“ Elements of Geometry, Geoinetrleal Analysis, and ri.ino 
Tiig('iuanetiy “Geometry of Curv«* Lines,” “ l‘liilosc»phy 
of Aritliiiielie,'’ “ Aecountof Kxpeiiineiits and Instruinj nis 
<le|»eiuiing on the relations tJ Air to Heat and Moislnie,** 
'• Eliinonts of Natural Philosophy” (containing Mechanics 
ami Hydrostatics). He is als<i knoxxn as the ijweiitor of 
the diil'i-rcntial thcrinomet4T, an iiistnunent of ahieh h«' 
inadi* gn*at use in the prosecution of Jiis resc.uchcs iiitt» 
the nature of heat and its modes of transmission, and of a 
hygrometer and a photometer, besides some other instru- 
ments of lesser importance. 

LESPINASSB, JULIS JBANNB ELBONORE 

DB, the name of a lady celebrated in Parisi.in literary 
eiieles alxmt the middle of la.st century, was born in 17.32. 
The illegitimate daughter of tlie ('oiintess d'Albon, she w;ts 
employe d to read to and converse with Madame du Detland 
in her blindnc.s5 ; but being ambitious, well-informed, and 
elo4jin*nt, she attracted to herself the interest of the circle 
surrounding Madame du Dellaiid, ainl was dismissed by' 
that lady, whoso spite at least equalled her uit. Mie dii'd 
in 1776. Three volumes of her love- letter.**, conspicuous 
for X cry ardent eloquence, W'cro publislied in lM)y, Jh r 
ii.aine is associated xvitli that of D'Alcinbcrt, with wlnan 
she lix'ed in a sort of half friendly relationship from the 
time they both left Madame du Detland till the lady's 
(leath. But the love-letters are addressed to the Comte 
de Guilmrt. 

XJBS'SmG. GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM, wjis born at 
Kameiitz in Upper Liisatia, of xvbicli place Ins father xxas 
pastor, 22iid January, 172l>. Hi.s attacliment to reatling 
displayed itself from bis earliest childhood. From a school 
at Meissen he \vas sent to the university at Leipzig. His 
hist literary productions were one or txvo minor dramatic 
piece.s, which were printed in a journal cut it led KrmuiiUn’- 
utif/cn zum ]\rniifjvn. 


III conjunction witli Ins friend Mylius he began a quar- 
terly publicatum at Berlin, Bcitriitje znr Historic de.t 
Thenttrg^ wliicli, boxvex’tr, was not carried on beyond its 
fourth number. After sfone minor .speculations, he formed 
a clo.se intimacy with Moses Mondcls-sohn and Nicolai, 
wliich had a higidy beneficial influence upon each of them. 
One of the first results of their joint studies xx*as tlio dis- 
sertation, “Pi)j)e nls Metapli}sik. r” (17.01), the objeet of 
which was to show that the English ])oct had no fixed 
philosoi>hical syslein. Hi.s next xxoik xxas his “ Mi.ss S.ira 
Sampson,” the first specimen of tr.-igejy in German 

literature. 

In 1757 lie and liLs friends undertook the IlihUntht^k 
(hr »Sfk<tnen WiMSf^nsrhaftni, \vhich may faiily hf said to 
have been the best literary journal Germany ((.uid theji 
boast of. To thi.s period, from 175.'i to 17 6f), dm ing wliich 
he resided Jit Berlin, belong bis ** Fables” and liis Lit- 
teraturbiiefe,” or Lettetson IJterature” (1759), a life of 
S4)phoclcs, .after the m-iniier of Baxle, and a tr.'in.'>lation of 
Diderot'.s dramatic piece.s. From 1760 to 176.> Bre-.lau 
was his residence, be h.aving accepted the appointnu nt of 
government seeretary to General \(ni Taiien/ien. IL re he 
seems to have injured his health by the excitement of tin* 
faro-table; but eventually giving up both play JiriJ his ap- 
point iiiciit. he returned to Berlin, ami published Ids eeh*- 
biMted “Laoedon.” Th^ folloxxiiig year xxa.s m.irked Ijy 
another triiiinph — namely, bis Miiin.i xoii B.irnhelm."' 
and the succeeding one by bis •* llram.itnrgie ” and IJ.** 

.\iitiquaiiscbe Biiefe.” His ** Emili** G.dotti” xxas }»ul)- 
lisbcd in 1772. Hi.s last drama, ** Nat Inn der Weis*.” 
xxas also .almost the hast of all his liter.iry prodiietio:i->. In 
it N.ithan the .Jexx% Saladin the Moh.irnmfd.-m. ami one ( f 
the Templar.s for the Chri.'.ti.an.s, L.jm tlie chief ehaiaitei-'.. 
and by' tla* f.unoiis »*pi.sode of the f.ihlc (»f the ring. LeN'.hig 
li.as sought to ilemonstrate the inner unity of all true reli- 
gions. It is certainly one of the noblest jin»duetions («f 
n*ligions poetry, and fexv men an* so bigoted as u'-t to 
folhjxv the inspin*d chaiity of the large- I umi ted po^t. He 
h.ul enteied only into Ins fifty-third yt.ir xxlieii he d!e<:, 
15th Fehruaiy, iTsi. 

His hiother. K.irl tiotlhelf Lessing (^b.jin Huh .July, 
17 B»>, who puhlishfil hi.s hi.igraphy ami some i»o-.tl.mr. -u-. 
pieces, in 17l6>, 'wote sexiuMl cMincdie-., which e.\! liiitel 
eoiisider.ihle di.im.ilie talent. 

LBSTRANGB, SIR ROGER, x^.i<- b.-tn i:i X. 
in 1616. Like iiis J'athir he xxas .a royalist, and am ni- 
])anieil Charles I. to iSeotl.ind in 16.ii*. He xva> arre-'ie.l 
by the emiss.uies of the raili.anieiit in HI n, ami ^L‘Ilrenl od 
to be shot a.s a sjiy, but esea]>ed in 16-l.'<, and ;ilt'‘m})ted 
to raise an iusuirection in Kent. This haxing failed, lie 
Hcd the eonntry, but returned in 16.'6L ln>ping to takeaxl- 
vant.ige of tlie general act of amnesty. Cionixvell haxing 
t.ikeii his part, his hopes xxere realized. After the Be- 
.stoi.atioii he xx’as appointed cen.sor of the pies<. .ami in 
1«I«'.5 he brought out a paper e.dled thi* P/thlir 
ifenvt r. He was devoted to the court, and x'U the .ajqiro.ioh 
of the Bevolution <*f lost all his appoiutmeuts. He 

died in 170-1. His woiks consist 4»f a x.ist number i*f 
pxditical pamphlet's, besides indiilerent translations of 
Jiisepluis, Ciceio's Otiiees,” Senee.i's ** Moials,” Erasmus* 
‘'Colloquies,'* J'lsop’s " Fable**,” Quevedo's “ Visions,” »}k.e. 

LETHE, ill tireek inytliol(»gy, the persouitii alioii of 
«iblivion. Due i»f the rivers in Hades, the home of departed 
spirits, was called Lethe. Its xvaters possessed the quality 
of causing the spirits xxlio drank them to forget the whole 
of their funner existjaice. 

LE'TO, llio name of the goddess in the old Greek 
mythologyxvho.se .attril)ute.s the Bomaiis applied to their 
oxxii godde.ss Latoiia. She represents the hidden forces of 
natun*. Her name is akin to the Greek Uth' and the 
Latin Inics (oblivion and liidxlenncss). From her coni'* 
forth the sun-god and the moon- goddess, Phoilu's and 
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riioibi*. clhiTwisc cfillftl Apollon (Lat. Apollft^ and 
Aitomls Pifinii\ but slu* herself is never seen. Hesiod 

flaiins Letd as the wife t>f Zeus even before Hera; but he 
is alone in this circninstance. Other poets make her be- 
lt‘\ed of Zeus but tornu'nted by the jeahui.sy t»f Hera. In 
her trouble she wandered over all the earth, and every 
place refused to harbour her, because of dread of Hera’s fury. 
At last she reached the island of Ortyjjia, which floated 
continually from place to place. Zeus chained it to the 
sea-bottom, and here at last Leto bore the twin j;ods to 
him. The island was calloil Delos ever after. Letd was 
worshipped In Delos with her s«»n and daufjhler. 

Some myths are connected with Letd. Tityos, a giant, 
insulted her and was ijunidied by being chained in Tai taros 
while two vultures everlastingly gnawed his liver, which 
grew afresh as fast as they devoured it. The nu»st cele- 
brated of all is the destruction of the children id Nh>uk. 

I«£TT£RS OF MARQUS w'ns the name given to 
a ct)imnis''ion formerly granted by the crown, authori/dng 
n jui\ateer to make war upon and seize the property of 
another nation with which the sovereign was engaged in 
war. All pn\at<* ve^'-els making war upon or seizing the 
]>n'peity of another nalinii without earrying a comniisMon 
called h'tter of marque, granted through the lords of the 
Admiralty, were treated as pirates. Letters of marque 
were abolished among European nations by the treaty of 
Uaris in 18 jo*, but the government of the United Stales 
refiiMd to bi (.oiiii* a p-‘»ty t'> this agreement. An opinion 
has I'K ii repi at»*dly expies-.ed among politicians tliat tins 
treaty would liinllv stand the test of a prolonged naval war. 
mid during tl dispute hetweeii Englaml and Russia in iss;» 
the j'le'*' openly tbreitoned England with privateer- 

ing in sjjitf of tlie tieaty. .At the same time tlieie e.ni he 
i.o doubt that the abolition of piivateering is \fay de'-ii.ihle 
in tlie ii.tiao'stsof « iNili/itimi. and the e\i>tent e of theagne- 
i*ferred to would wairant the u^e of viiyst*an ineas- 
i.:e«. l« r its n'}'ri‘‘sion shr uld it at any time he ie\i\ed. 

LETTERS PATENT, the king's letter^*, sealed with 
the gieat S' ll. These gi’ants, say.s Blackstone (••Com 
in*ait." b. ii. eh. ‘2n. whether of lands, honours, liberties, 
franchises, or an\ thing e^e that can ho granted, are i-oH' 
taineJ in chatters or lettcis patent, that i", open letters, 
liu I'ff p'fft uh Th^*y are so called because they ar«* not 
seah-d np. but open to \it w. with the guat seal ].*Midejit 
at the bfittom. ami ar*' usually directed or addrevse«l b\ the 
king lu all hi? subjcM ts at laige. I hey are now fiequmtly 
g’ nitcd under th«* loyal authority as thenw.anl «*f in- 
genuity. a’l-i are ill s-.m*- c.i'-es the only means by wbich 
a man eiu -feme any < omjf n'-ati« n fm' a di-eiiv«'ry, or for 
th» ;r,,l cxp.-rivo whifb he may have emjjloyisl in 

perf*'<tii:g an invuitiou. '1 he con-ideiatioii of the legal 
right'' f f pritint'-e®, and of the mode- in which they may b»* 
.-.i.quirLd an*! s,., urej^ j.iopciI\ heh ngs to the he.id of 
l*\n NT. .'I my h-ltfr- jMtent liaM* he» n granted by the 
ki.ig to thofoumlcis of -eh^ols and otln-r charitable en- 
<1' 'AinfMit-, ernpowciing tie doioT tfi make rules and onlin- 
anc.-, fur the gfivernmeiit of his cli.irity, .and c r-nstituting 
into a boily corporate tin -e ]i»r-«n- and thnr -ueetsJurs 
whom the /f'Umlcr should rliOos*- to n'ji/iinate. 

LETTER-WOOD is the la art »d a snmll tr* e. « or f* f* et 
I ?gh f lirnitimum flifrnlnr)^ foiiini in the fore-ts of Hiitisli 
<r'iu:.i. I5rrizil, and IVru. It belongs *to tlie breail-fiuit 
tnb‘- Anifx Ar.r.\c It i? called letter- w(K,d on account 

f f tl la-intifnl bhok marks f.n its ii< h dark-brown wood, 
V. ill' is le-ar -omc slight lesern bianco to the oM blaek-letter 
y ri' t'lig. Tl.e f liter layeis of the tree are white, and only 
tie ff-.tra] portion or heart is fd this dark colrair; it is 
«i .'0 ' ..f I' lf.cly hard and lie;i\y. It is scarce ami valuable, 
ar.d ’1 -.1 f a* f'ne \encera and inla\ing. It is .sometimes 
call' d .''i;ak»-'W/ * d. 

LETTRES DE CACHET were originally the closed 
letters of tilt kings of France which, folded and healed 


with the king\s smaller seal, were used to make known the 
king's pleasure to corporations and individuals, as dhstin- 
giiished from the lettrex which were open, soaled 

with the great seal, and addressed to all men. They were 
chiefly used as warrants for imprisonment and to supersede 
the ordinary warrants and processes of the law, and they 
ultimately beeamo the instruments of intolerable tyranny. 
Not only were they used by tlio ministers of the king to 
remove opponents from their path and to punish tho.se who 
criticised the measures of the governmeut, but they were 
also allowed to become the means of obtaining private 
revenge. Lottres do cachet were often signed in blank, 
and thus given or sold to members of the nobility and 
others, who, when they wished to procure the imprisonment 
of an enemy, just filled in his name and gave the letter to 
the police for execution. By virtue of this warrant a man 
might be arrested and kept in prison without trial, and he 
might even be prevented from communicating with his 
friends; hence it sometimes hayipencd that a prisoner was 
forgotten after his arrest, and remained in oonfmeineiit for 
life, though untried and niicondemned. I^ettres dc caeliet 
w’cre abolished by the Constituent Assembly, loth Jannaiy, 
1700, and on l:Uh March of the .same year all imprisoned 
under them were ordered to be .set at libertv. 

LET TUCE (the L actuca satira^ or g.arden lettuce) is 
one of the princijial kinds of vegetables used for sal.uU, 
and it also forms an ingredient in some kinds of soup. It 
has been introduced and cultivated in this eountry for 
iieaily three centuries, but, like many other domesticated 
plant.s, its origin is unknown. The excellence of lettiic»-s 
con.si'‘ts in tlieir Iwing crisp and tender; their growtli 
should therefore sustain no cheek or interruption. 

I he ground intended for tlic .seed should be fre.-h ting, 
rich, and mellow. The jaincipal summer crop .should be 
.‘•own in March and Apnl, and the seed lightly co^en•d. 
If tlK* pl.ints arc intemied to attain their full y)erfectioii 
where sown, they must be thinned out to distances of !i 
inches .squan* in the rase t)[ tlie .small cabbage \arii ties, 
and the l.irger sorts .should Ixj allowed at least .a foot 
eaeli w.iy. Water should be given, but not at any oio* 
time to excess, not merely at tlie root of each plant, but 
over the whole of the ground. 

Tlie Uos Lettuces ai'o those whicli include lettuces of an 
erect, oblong form of gnavfh. 'J’hey require to ha\e the’r 
leaves tied together moderately close with a strip c»f matting, 
fir the purpose of a.‘»sistiMg their hl.iuching, ami rcndciing 
tliem more crihji and delii ate. This should be ilom* about 
a week previous to their .attaining full perfection. 'I'lie 
roundi'd spre.ading forms are called Cabbage Lettuces. 

LEU'CIC ACID. ail :ieid f>l)tained by the oxiilation of 
lein ine. It crystallizes in eolriurlc.ss trimetric pri-ins, melt- 
ing at 73^ C. Fahr.) It is soluble in water, aleoliob 

and ether. At lOU"* C. (*212^ Falir.) it volatilizes nn- 
ebaiiged. The formula i.s C,.H]*j 03 . It combines with .all 
the iiietaU, alkalies, and alkaline earths, forming lem.ites, 
mo.stly .soliihic and eryst nil i /.able. Leucic etlnr (C„H, .<).,) 
is .an oily lirpiid of specific gr.avity O’DUUJ, boiling a! 
IT/i'"' (\ (317" Falir.) 

LEU'CINE. a b.a'*ie substance found widely diflused 
ill the human l>ody, mid in other .animal organi.siiis. It is 
.‘•oluble in aleohol, from whieh it erystallize.s in sliining 
coluiirless M-ales. It melts at 170^ C. (.‘l.'lS'’ Falir.) .and 
.sublimes nndiangcd. It is soluble in w.ater, hut insoinhie 
in ether. The furimila is ( V.HjgNC ).... It conihines with 
aeids, forming crystalline .s.alts. 

LEUCXS'CUS. a genus of fishes of the family Cyprlnhl.'v, 
di'^tiiignished by having short and soft anal and dorsal fin-, 
.a mouth uiifurni.slied with barbules, and the Ixidy covered 
with iinbricated seales. There arc many spech‘S found in 
equal abundance in the fnvsh waters of the iiortlicrii leiii- 
perate regions of both beniispberes. About ninety .*.peeics 
.ajc* known, lifty of which are .American. Tlio-si? be.-.t known 
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in Britam arc the Roach {^Leuclscnn ruflht:*)^ the Dace 
(^f^euciM'us vulgariH), tlie Chub (^f^eucUcun cepkalus)y 
the Rndd (^Leucifcnit er^tltropthahnuk), and the Minnow 
(^l.enciscm phoxinu/i). More rare are the Graining (^Leu- 
ciscus /MncastrietMis) and Aznrinc {/^Atciscus ctFruleun'), 
formerly Mupposcd to bo peculiar to the north of England, 
hut stated by Agassiz to inhabit cciiain Swiss lakes. 
Those two latter species arc regarded by some authorities 
.as varieties of the dace and rudd respectively. The Ide 
(^T^ucUeng idug) is common in the central and northern 
parts of Europe. The North American arc less perfectly 
known; the larger ones arc known vaguely in popular 
language as Dace, the smaller as Minnows. Most of these 
fishes are sought after by anglers, either for the sport they 
afford, or to be used as bait for inke. None of them are 
very excellent as food. The roach and chub have been 
known to attain a weight of ii Ihs. The more important 
of tliesc species are noticed more fully under separate 
articles, as Ciiun, Dack, Roach, Ac. 

LEU'CITE (Gr. leukog, white) is a mineral found | 
abundantly in certain volcanic rock*^. It is a silicate of 
ahunina and potash, has a hardness of b*5 or fi, and 
specific gravity of 2*5. It occurs in small grains or icosi- ; 
tetrahedrons, almost isometric, but considered to belong to 
the tetragonal system (from its optical characters), tbongli 
^ome ininer.*ilogists consider it rliombic, and others again 
citlier monoclinic or triclinic ; the ff)nn is very similar to 
that of a garnet, hence it is sometimes called white garnet 
and also amphigenc. Leucite oceuis mostly in the Italian 
volcanic rocks ; the leucite lava (leueitophyr) of Romo has 
been worked into millstone for over 2000 years. 

LEUC'ORYX. See Oryx. 

LEUC'TRA, the battle ill which Kpamiuondas e^'tab- j 
lished the supremacy of Thebes in ancient (Jreeec, n.c. .S71. 
'Ibe battlefield lay midway between Thopiai and IMataiai 
(Lat. /Vo^erc) in Rcpotia. 

LEU' WENHOEK. Sec Lk ku w i:\ nor. ix . 

LEVAOT' or LEVANTE, an Italian ^w,rd wliieh 
m**ans “ suiirising,” and is applied to that portion ef the 
]Me(litcnaiic:iu Sea cast of Cicte. It is ubo commonly j 


used, esjM.*cially among seafaring and commercial people 
of the countries bordeilng on the Mediterranean, to desig- 
nate the eastern fir A-iatic .‘.hf>res of that sea, namely, 
tliose of S}ri:i and A**!.! Miii<ir, the harbours of which aio 
styled “ Scale di J.e\aiiti /’ in French “ fechclles du 
I.e.vant” (stairs of the East). Smyrna, Alexandretta, 
Ileyrout, Acre, the harbonisof r'\prus, and other islands 
near the coast of Asia, are iiieliuh*d witliin this denomi- 
nation. 

LEVEE', the state cf-remoiiial of the sovereign receiving 
at court those subjects wlio are enlilled to that honour. 
A levee differs from a drawing-iuom in that it is ex- 
clusively for gentlemen. It was foriiieily the custom of 
the .sovereigns of France to recf'ive at the hour of their 
ierer — that is, while making their toilet — lh«* \iMts of 
certain piTsons entitled to that distinction; In me th'i 
name of /c/vc. 

LEVELLING is the ait of determining the hoigi t-j 
or depressions of points on the ground with respect to a 
spherical or spheroidal surface coinciding nearly with that 
of the earth, or, when the extent of ground inconsidei- 
jxhln, with ri'Npect to a horizontal plane pas-ing throUi;li 
some gi\en point on the grcjiiml. 

The lelative heights of a series of piiints on the ground 
.‘ire obtained by means of tin ir vertical di‘-tarices from 
others whicli, on the supposition of the earth being a 
spliere, are equ.illv di&^•ult from its centre; and these, 
whicli arc called le\cl-porals. must he found by an instni- 
ment constructed for the purpr.v,.. I See Mnnir ; 

Tumido! rn..] In geiuT.il. a choi'.e is made of any con- 
venient stations. A, n, Ac., i n the liu" of operation, and 
the distances between them arc determined by uctu il 
admeasurement. Tiie instrumeiit is then set up at or ii'Mi* 
tile middle of the interxal between every two such jioiuts 
in succi'ssion. When tlic telescojie. tlius placed, as at 
fr. has been rendered horizontal by imans of the adjusting 
screws, an assistant at each i-f the stations a and n, hoM- 
ing \\hal is called a station statT in a vertical po^iti n, 
mo\es 1 vane ..i index along the •'lair. up\\ards or th.wn- 
\xaids, accoiding to the irnectioii'> if the oh-crvci at l;.c 
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li lescope, till it appeals to coincide with the intersection of 
luu wiles in the leloseope. 

The points thus dctenniiied on the btavi'S are repre- 
sciitul hy VI and n; and tliese arc level-points, or points 
eipi dly dist.ant from tho centre of the qarth. Therefore 
tli** heights Am and iwt being read on the graduated staves, 
the difference between them will give the relatixe heights 
of the ground at A and n. A similar process is repeated 
with respect to the points n and the instrument being 
lilaeeil at A, inidw'ay hetw’ccii them; and the opi'ratioii is 
to lie continued to the end of the line on which the profile 
is required. It is customary to insert tho heights, i;«, 
«-7, v'ce., in a column lieadcd I' ore in a sort of 

field-book, and tho heiglits, aw, i\p, Ac., in a collateral 
column headed Jiark Sii/htn. The dilVercncc between the 
sums of the numbers iii tlicsc two columns will be equal to 
the height of one extremity of the line abo\e the other. 

It is, however, very frequently the ])i'.ietice to executi* a 
sort of doublo-levelling; which consists in placing the 
instriiiiieiit successively at each of the stations, a and n. a 
statV being held up vertically at the other, when the axis of 
the telescope being at equal heights from tin* ground at 
both stations, half the difierenee between the heights p'.id 
on the staves will express the height of a above n. This 


is vtnclly comet. ])(.\vc\.r, only l u the «upposirion tl.it 
the \i'Ku.il r.i\h at both s?ati"H'i are jui.ili**! to one anothc.*, 
and it mu''t be evident tli.-it in May cxti-iiNivc surety s Mmi.* 
nlltiwauce imi'-t be made for llie eaitim curvature. 

On ascending or dcscciuling a stc-p hill, no otlar 
method can be adopted ilian that of placing the instiu- 
nicnt at one extremity of the station line and the stiff 
at the other: but a> theNc lines aie then iiece'"‘an!y 
very ‘'hurt, the de\iatioii above luculioned nt ed not he 
regaidiil. 

’riie profile c f the gnmud is usually expressed on papi r, 
in portions of any emu luient leiigtli, fm* the pur]»osc 
of enabling tlie engii'n-r t** tlelennine the depth of l.is 
exc.aiatious, or the height'' ef lh<' masses of earth to ! e. 
raisetl, when it is pio]>o'««'d to execute a railway or loa.i. 
A rigid Hue being drawn to leprc^ent one paiallcl to tl*.* 
horizon, and passing through tic* highest or the lowist 
point of the natural ground, the heights or depressions of 
the veni.aikable points, as \, u, Ac., with respect to stub 
line, are obtained by adilitions or subtractions from tic* 
iminbers in the lieId-b( ok, ami are, by a proper scale. " t 
out from that line on others drawn perpendicularly to it .it 
inteiAals equal to tli“ horizontal distances between tho 
same points. The series of points thus obtained, being 
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joiiiovi by liand or otherwise, give the figure of the required 
vertical section of the p-oiuuh See Si-rveyini:. 

LE VIW. LOCH, a beautiful and interesting lake of 
Scotland, in the county of Kinross, of a rouiuli>l» or oval 
foiin, alnmt 4J miles long by 2J broad. It contains 
seN i-i\ islands, on c*ne of which are the niiii> of Loch Leveii 
Castle, in which Queen Mary w.as iniprisoncd and signed 
lier abdication, and from \vhich she escaped before the 
Kvttle i>f I^ingside, 2nd May, 15(58. The extent of uater 
is now about 340t) acres, abilmt 1100 acres having been iv- 
claiined by drainage operations between 1820 and 183(>. 
On St. Serf’s Island (the largest') aie some interesting 
ruins <if a priory, representing an early Cnldee founda- 
t'on. The lake has K'en noted for its tiout fishing even 
as f.ir back as lGo3, when an Act was passed for the 
j-rctecthiii of fish spawning in any of the livers dis- 
ehaiging into it. The lake reeei\ 4 -s si*veral small 
Streams, and discharges by the liver Leven, wliich 
fiows e.ast, and falls into the Frith of Forth, 3 miles 
St n^h-west of Largo, after a course of 15 miles. 

LEVER t^Lat. hnm, to lift np\ the name of a 
c. non mechanical instrument, consisting, in its 
s ,, J■.^.^t form, of .1 b.ir rd wood or metal, by fixing 
«. i'.'‘ point of wliich, calltd the fulcrum, a pressure 
i.: .*110 p<*iut is made to couiiteibalar.ee a pussuie 
a: .I’lOti.er point. 

II e tiist fxjiiaii.iti'-n r.f the lever in what i'. c illed 
!*> tir-t form w.is given by Aiehimedes, and that in 
S ' ''iinj.le a manin r that while his nietliotl has always 
V'cu the best ^i.r a popular view’ of the subject, it 
las i>\tr be< ii surpassed, or even oi|uaIlcd. in rigour 
or j'Uiity, Considered as a foundation for the Siicme 

if st.itiv.-.s. 

It assni-’* s two principles — first, that when a svs- 
l- 'll is in ♦ .pnlihrium. the state of rest will imt be dis- 


its direction from n fixed pivot or fulcum is sometimes 
called the moment, sornetiines the leverage, of the weight 
(and by workmen the purchase). 

Ill English treati.sps on mechanic.^ it is customary to 
call one of the pn'ssures which balance on a li*vcr tho 
pow'or, and the other the weight. I/*ver8 are thus 
distingnished as of the first, second, or third kind, accord- 
ing as the fulcrum, tho weight, or tho power, is in the 
middle. See Plato, figs. 1, 2, 3. 

Fir*t form. — 'I’liis has already been described. The 
equation is rXAFsswXn** («co Plate, fig. 1); 
therefore the longer A F is, the less power is required at i* 
to balance a given weight, w. A crowbar is a lever of 
the firbt form, and a pair of scissors is a doubled variety. 
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lull'. ,lif pr'>'*urt*.'', Miclia-s c»)inpcn''.itc each other, 

1 wculd by thems. Ues produce no motion, he introduced 
leiiK.ved ; ."Oi ondly. that when a weight is made to rest by 
h'irg alUihcd to an immovable poiut (say it is Mispcnded 
by a >tr'.ng), the point or pivot of suspen>ion undi-rgocs a 
pic'".urc equal t«j the weight of the entire •'y^toln, wliatever ; 
ii.av hi- tile form of that .Mtstf in, or the di.Np«jaitiuiis of it.'* i 
ja’t'. TliU'.. a cvliiidrical or pri‘«inalic bar <'f uniform 

h. it'ii.ii will r.ece*->:inly re-'t if a jnvut be j/ax^ d thniUgli ■ 

t!;- n.iiid.V* of it.s length, .**11100 tJnrc is no leason why | 
i: uld piejiouderate on either .siile ; now*. <livhle the 

wi. ‘i* kngth of the bar into any two p.irt**, and from their 

points su^-pi nd weights equal to the weight.s of the 
als.i apjily counterpoise*, of tqual weights at the 
*■ po.iita, by im-.iiis of stiings pa.s.sing o\ er pulh-va ; the j 
I ,.j.i:br.;itii will tlj*-n be undisturLMl ; take ;iway from the 
.- .'t*’n tlie paits of tliC bar and the couiiterp.iise.'. (whicli 

i. 'tr i jn;il and oppo^iti.* to on*' another^), au'l the equili- 

I’.ii’.: will ^ub‘*i.st h* twei II t!.»* r»-inaiiiing w» iglit*., which 
.or- t. •.**« firj»t '•n‘*pendi-d. Th*-* of .■«.uspi*nsi«,n being 

. . V.' middle of the lengths of the tw«» part.s are at 
' ‘.'i.oroi from the pivot (at th*- middle of ih** whole length 
<: bar), which .are inver**«ly proportional to the 6us- 

] b d w.-iglits. 

1 h* .“iinph* way in which the preceding result can 
1 '‘ ir*<i i-j .as follow .s: w}.<n a power, J% pl.iccd at k, 

r a weight, vv, plai ed at i, about tin* pivot or 

1 . •.!>.(. the numbe r of pou’id.s in 1 * riiultiplied by the 
X. . . »• r if ft et in K Y gives the bam** produ< t as the 

1* vv 


K K I. 

number cf pound.s in w multipliid by tlie number of feet 
in r r« (Any ot!.»r units of v. light and length will do 
equally w<Il, if /mly the f'arne be us*d in both.) The 
pwduct of a prefcfiUP: an I tl.e p» rp»*ndicui.ir l»*t fall tijion 


Strouti form , — Here tlie vveight, w, is in tho middle, 
and the power, r, mu.st .act upwanhs, or it may act over 11 
pulley, ins ill tlie Plate, Tho (‘qii.ation remains tho same, 
1 * X A **' = X IX K. The action of the oar in a boat, of 
the wheelbarrow, of nutcrackers, &c,, are exainple.s of 
this form. 

Third form.- -Ihre the power is between the weight 
and tlie fulcrum, and the pre.sbure on the fiilcniiii i.s 
rever'.^Ml ill direction. Tlie foriiiulil still reiimiins the .same, 
whence it follow’s that since i* X A F = W' X *» *•'» *xnd a f 
is much shorter than 11 f, i» must be by so much larger 
than vv. Here, therefore, we have the be.st form wln*n 
jiovver is j.lentiful and a ra]»id motion i.s desired to be pro- 
duced, for it is evident that in this (third) forma little motion 
at A pioduces a much greater sweep at iv. If on the otlu r 
hand power is scarce, but moves freely, and a heavy weight 
Ji.'is to be lifted slowly, the second fonn of lever would he 
])ref*‘rab]€* to the third, since hero the point A moves more 
rapidly than the point n, and r is always less than w. 
Fuither. tlifi pressure on the fiilcrum differs in nil Ihn-e 
forms; in the first form, ns said above, the whole system 
weighs upon the fulcrum, and (leaving aside the weigiit of 
the bar-lever itself) the prcs.sure on the fulcrum i.s 1 * + vv ; 
in the .second fonn it is vv—f; and in the third form it 
is F — vv. Examples of levers of the tliird kind are nu*st 
ifiu.seles ill tlie iiiiiiiati body which move hoiic.H, as tho 
arm, log, &c., a pair of tongs, a lathe- 1 roadie, organ 
podal.s, &c. The aliovo illustration gives some indi- 
cation of the varying advantages of the three fonns of 
lev or. 

If several powers (f, i*', i»") are to he made to balance 
several weiglits (vv, vv', vv"), us in fig. 4 in Plato, then tho 
equation mu.st be as follows : — 

F X + I'' X + I’" X fa" 

= vv X Kii -f* vv'Fn' + vv" X 

If a chain of levers be used so that each acts ns tho 
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moving force on«itK successor, the first of tlie scries bearing 
the power, p, and the lust of the series the weight, w, 
as ill fig. 5, then w'e have a compound lever ^ and the 
equation (disregarding the elasticity and weight of the 
levers themselves and the pressure on the several fulcra) 
is AS follows:— 

r X vx X f'a' X f"a" = wXFii X f'u' X 

The cart weighing-machine, of which the annexed is a ' 
sketch in plan, presents an elegant combination of levers 
or compound lever ^ by which the proportion of the power 
is to the weight, when balanced, generally as 1 to 28, or 
4 lbs. to the cwt. A A is a square frame fitted fur the 
reception of the apparatus. At the four corners arc fixed 
four fulcra, r/, lu fl, on which the triangular levers, a a 4, 
a a rest by their extreinilies. There arc thus two | 
fulcra to each lever, which may in fact be looked upon as ' 
two levers combined into one at h. At the points r, c, o, c, 
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Plan of Cart Weigh! ii^-iitachine (C<.m pound T.ovcr). 

b inches from a and c, the t(*p-iilate, wliicli im*ivrs the 
load to he weighed, rests by four legs. 'I hus tlie piessure 
of the load is communicated hy the four corncMN to the 
oxtroiiiities h h of the levers, which are 2i> inches perpen- 
diiMilar distance from a a an<l e r, Tlicse are snspiaided hy 
Jinks to a steel centre fixed at A in the k-ver A d c. The 
distance A d fmm the fulcrum is (! inches, ami d < is 12 
inchi*', the scale for tlie weight being bung at t. Ti» 
calculate, then, the proportion of the power to the weight 
to he balanced, the levers a a A are of the ^econd class, the 
weight being between the fulcrum ami the power; and tlie 
r<‘spcctivc distances of the weight and the power fruni the 
fuleriun are A and 20, or as 1 to -1 ; so that the balancing , 
etlbrt at A is one-fai.rth of the wholo load. Again, the j 
l(*ver A d c is one of the first class ; for the fulcrum d is in | 
tlie middle, and its distances from the points A and c are | 
fi and 12 inches, or in the proportion of I to 7, sliowing j 
that a force at A will be balanced by one-seventh of itself ! 
at c. Now the force at A, as wo liave already found, | 
is onc-fourth of the whole load; so that the force at e > 
necessary to balance it will be one-seventh of one-fouiih ! 
of the load, or Thus the machine requires 1 lbs. 

on the scale for every cwt. on the table. The weight of 
the moving parts of the machine is previously balanced hy 
counter-weights. 

Hent Lcnr and Ohllfpie PresAurf .^. — In tlicse cases (in 
figs. G and 7 in the Plate), the forces acting round the 
fulcrum must be resolved into forces yicrpcndicular to an 
imaginary or actual straight lever resting on the fulcrum. 
Thus the bent lever a'fii' (fig. G) is manifestly the same 
for pnryioses of calcnlathm as the straight lever a Fit for :i 
force a' f= the forces a f and « F, and the hitter simydy 
presses on the fulcrum, leaving a f the sole ellVctive forci*. 
»So with the oblique pressure on A or n in the illustration 
(tig. 7), the force ii A s= the forces i»r and r a, hut of these 
c’ A is the only cftective yiart. 

The Htcilyard (fig. 8) is a very useful ayiplieatiun of a 


lever of the first kind. Tlie further the weight r (here 
serving as the “ y)r)wer”) is moved from the fulcrum f the 
greater the weight, w, which it can support. The formula 
is best shown by taking 7/1 = fb (invariable); p—-i'\i 
(variable); Q the weight of the beam An, and y the 
distance of the centre of graiity from the fulcrum. Here 
1 * is invariable, w variable. 'Jhe equation is as follows: — 

\V?r = Vj) 

If the shape of tlie bar be .•«iieli that the centre of gravity 
lies on the hide of w, the quantity <^7 would change sign, and 
the equation would be 

= vp ipp 

The Wheel it ud AjtIc (figs. 0 , 10, 11). if closely rogaided, 
is seen to hf hut a continuous f<»nn of bwer; for it is e*. ' !• nt 
in fig. 11 tliat the action of p, at the ciicumferems.- i. 1 i», 
ii|>on w at the axle a is that of a lever of the first I i id 
along the line A s i: i», s being the fulcrum, and the eq i ih' n 
would be 

V X i*s = w X 

A very common furm of this system is that of the winch «jvcr 
a well (fig. 10 ). Here the power (p) is applied at the end of 
a handle, and tlie longer the handle the greater the h-xerage 
and the easier the maeliine. The weight (w) is the bneket 
of water to be ral.^ed. The advantage of the wheel .md 
axle is that the leverage is continuous, in^tead of be-ng 
limited in its range to and fro as in levels of the tliice 
usual forms, .\notlier ayqAlicalioii of this principle is hy 
a rope passing roiiml a drum, as in a caj-staii, where ll.c 
jiower is applied at the extremity of the spukc^. or .is m 
fig. 9, where a li-irnd (w) haniring from a beam .'•eiving :i> 
an a.xlc is raised by a rope passing r« imd a l.irge (.inuh:* 
frame on that axle, or by pulling at the spokes s s s. :is tJ e 
steersman does at tliose of the ship's wheel. The levi uje 
is the excess of the radius of the large wheel over that of 
tlie axle r i». a is a ratchet wheel to prevent riiuniriJ h.ii \ 
if the rojic «ilionld break, 

IaSV’ERET (from Lit. A/-/* = ltpor~. the sttiu if 
lepue, a hare), tie* yt-ung of the Hapj; in its fir.^t \» xi. 
i LEV'ERIDGE, RICHARD, a cehdiratcd .sing' r to- 
wards the « mi of the seventeentli au*i beginning of tie 
cighte. nth c« nturics. for whom Purrell wiote most of 1 . - 
Imns snngs. Hi* is bc't known by his beautiful tnm* r > 

< hay's •* I»J,ick-Kved .Sns-n;.'’ It k now adiiiittcil tli.il the 
view that Lew litlge was tliC autlor tf Lock’s mn-ic to 
** M.aehelh " caiiimt l>e .su^)^t,•^ntiat^d. In the ye.u 17<>S 
Levuriiige wiole new iniisie for the ^ec"lul aet ; .iml this 
^nnw forgottiiO mnsie fmme.l the basis a v l.iim for the 
authoisliip of an eiitiivlv dilVermt and eailior wm k. l)uiing 
his life Level idge ]inl>li.shed >cveral of his .songs, in two Sao 
volumes. He died in IToS. 

LEVITES, among tlie ancient Jews, were the de.sccnd- 
aiits of tlie trihe of Levi, who in the later stages of the 
history of lliat nation were usually emydov ed in the inferkr 
otlices of the iciiqdc, in wlmh tliey were ilistingukhed from 
the suyu-iior priests, who were of tlie same race, and from 
those who were of the family of Aaron. Tliey were dividoil 
into three classe.s — the first for projvariiig the ofTciings for 
s:icrificc; the seiM-iid for the yierformance of vocal ami 
instrumental inu.sio; ami the third for t.iking charge of the 
gates of the temjde and acting as its gii:iril<. According 
to the traditional view, which htill finds many advocates, 
the appointment of the Levites to their yiosition in coimoc- 
tion with the wtnsliip of Jehovah takes its origin in tlm 
legi.sl.ation of Moses, hy whom the members of the trihe of 
Levi were set apart as a sacred caste in Israel. It is b«- 
lieved that, with many others of the laws of Moses, thc.se 
relating to the Levites fell into aheyance duiing the perii ti 
! of the Judges and the early days of the monarchy, but that 
! under David aiul Solomon they were revived and enfoiccd^ 
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aiml tliou*;h tin* liistoiT of the Levites was marked by many 
mutations, they never wholly lost their connection with the 
temple worship until its destruction. By many model ii 
M-holars, however, the story told in (icn. xxxiv., and ivf erred 
to in Gen. xlix. o-7, i.s lej^aided ns giviii»j, under the form i»f 
a pei>oniticatiou. the record of an exent in the liLstory of the 
tiibes diirin:; the early portion of their stay in Caii.aan, by 
which the families of Simeon and Levi, in consequence of a 
treat herons onslaught upon their neighbours, weie broken up 
and dispei>cd. As, how'ever, the great lawgix er had belongeil 
to the tribe of Levi, its members, and e'»peeially hi.s descend- 
were regarded as being pecnliailx suited to iindoitake 
the woik of the prie>tlu)od, .uul being iinploxed In the re.^t 
of the people in thiseapaeity they gradually forme«i a united 
svred order in the laiul. Aeconling to this theory the 
I'lNtinetion between pri- sts and Levites is of p«nt-exiHan 
oriirin. 

liCVIT'ICUSt the third ht>ok of the IVntateuch, is s-» 
tailed from the laws it contain'' etinceining the <*rdering of 
the priests’and Lexites. In the Hebrew it is known by its 
iir't xxord W’ajjfiiira, It cou'^i-'t-' ahiutst entirely of laxvs, 
whitli :nay be dixided into the h)lloxving sections: — (I'l The 
laws relating to saciitieis. cliap. i-vii. ; (’J) an aocinint of 

e consecration uf A.irun and liis son-', xxith the epi^cnle of 
Xiaab and Abilm. cliap. xli.-x.; (o) <^x»ncerning ]iurity 
a’ul impuiity. chap, xi.-xxi. : (1) laxxs to mark the separa- 
: >n of tlu' Israelites fiuiu their neighlKiiirs, ehaj>. xvii.~\x. ; 
( re.:ulatIo:.s ciueinin^ pni-'^ts. chap. x\i,. (*>)c<*m- 

!a iiuiaieuts n^pt.i. tin^* hi«l\ daxs and fotival', and an 
. j pe'.idix xxith t}'.< 1 iws It lating to xoxv*'. The lua.k < l.xijns 
t 1 he t! e X’. erk nf M I'C". an. I to embody legislation givt'u 
linrn.g t'; >.* xvan.hiin/s in t't <• de^t rt, and this \i(W', xxhieli 
was unixfis iliy ai j.*< d until a ei'ii paratixt lx tec* nt }>enod. 
Is still n ali.tainMl hy ii.a'’v timiit’.it s, i.,,].irs. On the 
rthtr hanii tla-re ,»ie an » asli.g c.sn.hfr t.f ciltitswlio 
.Miihctr.e Itvlrha’ !• _ slat I n i.i the ]'eii')d, 

1 . ’• ixv. accon: t . t tl X c^nliover'y see I'l maii.i c ii. 

levy, il a.t t.f .1 ( .mj'td'Oix i lising of ix liody of 
t.i fps f<jr tl-t tit ft I'iCf t f a t.iViiitjy or for the jaupost s of 

V \r. I he iv.'ale UiAsi’g a 1* xy x.ules with tlie purpoM* 

l.r xxLIcl; It is rai^' t!. If < .jly ft.r leiinitiug the aimy, the 
<1 :?el<clttl ii. ly lii.iw ti.ttii hy lot fioin the males nf 

t:.e rt_.|uin.tl aj. . In (.ti.ei* it is ifstiiet<d to a < lass. 

. s f.n- instaiice. al! ii.t-n hi.twftn the a'j* s of txv« nty ainl 
t v(.[,ty-ti\e. I’i x«M_\ uilt. : t ea^is a gei.eial ]t \y is Ui.ole 
t: ..II j. ns cajiihli' /{ h. .»ri:jg ann.s. In liiitam the 

■’.y is w. I] .1. .Hid its x.i<..!.rics tilli d hy x'ohin- 

• ’s; b'it i:i n* .11 ly t ’.i-iy ^ ti.t r L'‘Uii;iy of Knit.pe i-oi:si-iip- 

1 n pre'..iiis. In Ain- il.'.i. duiir.g tla- civil xv.ir, large lexif.s 

;e i.i scil .it X..1*' ' s ti i:« s. In '...mo iii'iXiu-is tl.os* on 

V • . m the lot falls « I’l t.nly t>r.'tpe serxing by piuxnling an 
he-bodi«Ml and hctltijv substitute. 

LEV'YNE ofciiJs crvstailiz' il; ]iriinary fonu, an acute 
1 ..n;!y>Id. It i'l xx ii.ti.-li. traiislue* nt, ami has a vitixsms 
1 .'tie. Its i-h inent.^ are s;]j, alumina, lime, .soda, pota.sli, 
r ‘.rnesia, and xvater. of whith the lirst oceuj>ics about one- 
i . f the w'liok* xveiglit. 

LEWKS, a iiiarket-toxMi of Kncland, and the capital 
ti the county of x mile.s N.K. from Brighton, and 

fj'> by E. from l>jndon by the .South Coast Bail way, is 
' t 4 .ited rhh-fly on the xvest b.ink of the Ou.sp, and partly 
'‘i..tclj»s along the lex el ground, and partly up a atei p and 
f .niir.anding acclivity, crowned by an ancient c.istlc. It 
I' 'UiTouiuJed by the chalk-downs in almost every direction, 
a’..d through a gap the Ouse m.iki-s it.s way to the .sea at 
M^xvh ixen. It i.s naxigable xvithoiit hx-k.s 2 mile.s above 
the town, and xxiili locks 10 miles further up, in all al>out 
10 miles. The principal point.s of interest in the town, 
xvhicb is fiieirch-d xvith de lightful scenery, are the ca.stle, 
the priory, and th** chnrrlje-j. The castle was built, or re- 
built. by William, carl d*: W'arrcne, son-in-laxv of the 
Conqueror. In the hiUit^cntli century it pa.sscd to the 


Arundela of AVardour. Its gate-liouso and keep are in 
excellent pre.servation ; from the summit of the latter may 
be obtained a panorama of extraordinoiy beauty. Tim 
remains of the vcncrablo priory of St, Pancras, founded by 
Earl dc W^irreno and his wife Gundrada, whoso cofHn.s 
were discovered among the debris of the priory church, aro 
scanty, but of high archieological interest. It xvas occu- 
pied the night before the battle of I.«wes (lltli May, 12t)4]> 
Ity Henry III., and after his defeat by Simon do Montfurt 
and the barons' army, afforded a refuge to his son. Prince 
Edxvurd. It xvas the first Cluniac religious house e.stab- 
lislied in England, and the only one for a century and 
a half. Southover Church i.s a pile of great antiquil/, con- 
taining some early Nonnaii work. St. Anne's is a good 
transition Norman building, which has been restored. In 
St. Michael's txvo ancient brasses are preserve*!. St. .Tohn 
suli-Castro is modern; the churchyard occupies the sit*i 
of a small Homan camp. The other public buildings are 
several chapels, toxvn-hall, free grammar-school, luni.^e of 
coiToetion, markct-hou.se, Fitzroy Library, mechanics’ insti- 
tute. theatre, corn and hop exelningc, three banks, and 
the Spital ahnshoii'«es. In 1877 a massive monument xvas 
erected Imtc, hy order of the Emperor of Russia, to the 
mnnory of twenty-eight Russian soldiers who died xxhile 
]>risi»ners of xvar in Lexves gaol — 1804 to IHod. Then* 
are iron foundries ; and shipbuilding, brewing, tanning, 
j.aper and r<‘pe m.aking, and lime-burning, employ many 
of the inhabitant'*. The chief trade is in grain, malt, 
slu'ep. c.iltle, and coal. The spring and summer assi^jes 
and jpiaitir .^e.*.sii>n.s are held here. It is the seat *)f a 
c unity court, anti th«* he.ul of an arelideacomy and deanery. 
Tlje borongli sent two nqaestntatives to the House of 
(Viinnuni'' tn ni the tiiiit* t>f Edward I, to 18(>8, ami om? 
fio:n iNdiS to 

‘llio f.ut i-f L« xvrs being a Roman .station seems ex- 
tn inely dtnibtfnl; but it had acquired its present name' 
(".lid to he derix'ed fiom the Anglo-Saxon wttrd for 

]M"turis) at le.i"t two ecntnries hefme the N(»rman Con- 
tjuest. W'illi.im the (’onqiicror fixed on Lewes as the .site 
of one of thoH* foitre''Sis by xvhieh he kept in awe his 
S.ixon subjects. 

LEWES, GEORGE HENRY, a di.stingni''lied m.m 
of httci", critic, Mientist. and philosopher, xvas boin in 
London ill 1x17, ami died tliere in 1»78. Ills father w.is 
•ill .'Klor, .ind he hlm"t lf had at one time thought t>f the 
." 1 . 1 . 11 *. His inoxei.-^ t<f dr.'iinatie narration were xery n - 
Jii.iik.ible, thtuigli known only to his friend.s during his 
lib*. 'ibis aceiinnt.s for the exceedingly peiieti.iting 
tiiiiei-nis on dram;i and the .art of acting whieh Lewrs 
fioin time to time put forth. His work in this diieetion 
is xery x.ihi.ible; the chief re.sults being “Tin* Sp;ini"li 
Diam.i" (lx 111 ) and the well-knoxvii “Actors and Acting*’ 
(1x75). His greate.st literary perfonnance is umhuihteiJly 
his •• Life of Goethe ” (1855), still the best presentment 
of tb.at X’aried and gigantic intellect. Lexves's novels and 
jdays, tliougli gisid, were not equal to lii.s other work. Htr 
xvas editor t»f the Fortnightly Jlerifw from 1865 to 1867. 
His scii-ntitlc .studic.s w'crentit seriously pursued till he harl 
n acheti midtllc life, hut he had in his youth .studied f>hy- 
siology ami medicine, thinking to t'liibracc one of tlio.so 
piofes^ions, and ills fertility of invention and great skill of 
.'inaix.sis, combined with a ct'rtain contempt of authority 
and audacity of specul.'ition, uiatle liis xx*ork extrcmi'ly x'alii- 
able, quite as much for wh.at it suggested and xvltat it 
unsettled as for what it actually accompli.shod. The chief 
scientific. Isjoks of Lewes am “Seaside Stmlies” (1858), 
the c,xeellenl ** Phy.sioh*gy of Common Life'* (I85!0i 
“Studies in .Animal Life” (1862), and the interesting 
tramslation with ctiinmentary of “Aristotle’s National llis- 
tory” (18C4), wlii**,h he called inodc.stly (ns its subtitle) 
“ .V Chapter frf»m tin* History of Science.” The philo.sophi- 
cal w’orks of l4<‘xvc‘s arc xs-ry valuable cx'cn to those who 
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ninnot accept lii.sMioncluyions. Entortninni^ a .slrun;; cli.s> 
in the efficacy of a priori rc-Ncan li, and especially of 
the inetliods of inetapliyHics to ^vliieli Kant had given new 
life In the previous century, and deeming the v<Ty end and 
aim of inelaphysics n straining after the unknowahle, ho 
sought to demonstrato these views by a brilliant mductio 
tut absurduni, 'riiis w'as nothing less than a history of 
philosophy, on a biographical plan, wherein the actual 
result of each teacher’s life was presented as of no avail in 
extending the realm of knowledge beyoinl the powers of 
perception. The first edition came out in and 

at this time Lewes was strongly Comtist, but there were 
several biter editions, and these show a maiked alteration in 
his philosophical standpoint. His final work in philosophy, 
into which he also threw all his accumulated knowledge of 
nervous ph}siolt)gy, is called “ Ihohlemsof Life and Mind.*’ 

It is unHnished as a whole, for death overtook him at his 
tusk, l»ut the several parts are compldo within tln-inselve'.*. 
The most important arc “Foundations of a Creed/’ and 
“ Physical Basis of Mind.” From 1354 to hisd<'ath Lewes 
li\ed with Ceorgo Eliot (Mary Ann Evan.*») the novelist. 
Circumstances rendered it hnpossiblo f<»r them to Ik? mar- 
lied, and many have always con&idercil that it was wiong, 
rven under exceptional conditions, to oMistep the r^•eog- 
ni/ed bonnilaries of conduct. 

LEWIS. MATTHEW GREGORY, a u liter of 
novels, poems, and dramatic piece'*, uas born at L«'ndon 
oil llie litli of July, 1775. lie studied at Christ Cimn h, 
Oxford, and afterwards lived for some time in Germany. 
Therein* beeaine aequainti'd with Goethe and his follow eis. 
and imbibed the mysterious and tragic .sjiirit <4 which his 
writings arc full. Previous to his lesideiice in Germany, 
when only sixteen years olil, he wiote a s^n•c•(•^vflll comedy, 
called ‘' Ihe East Indian,’’ 'Ibc mwel by which In* is 
ihielly known, “The Monk,” was jinldislied in 1710, when 
lij w.is in his tw’entleth year. In 1^12 In* intifuluecd to 
the stage the drama of * 'liinoiir the Taitar,” wlneh is 
said to have had much intlueiuo in cic.iting a ta^tf for 
gjiru'ious pageants. His best diamatie wtnk is **Tlie 
C.i*-iie Sfnetie.'’ Lewis died at sea, on the 11th May, 
ISIS. Ml* is <iften called *‘ Monk ” Lewis. 

LEWIS, SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL, BART.. 
English statesman and author, w*as born in London, 21st 
Al»ril, li''()fi'. He was the eldest son of Sir '1 boma'i Frank- 
laiid fn'wi.s, wlio fiolli 1821 t«> IS.'B) tilled sc\iTal iiii]>ort- 
;mt jiiildie oilices — among them the vice-piesiilciicy of the 
Hoaid of Trade and the chairmanship of tin* Poor-law' 
iJoaiil. Sir ticorge was educated at Eton ainl I'hrist 
(Mmnli, Oxford, where he giadn.itcd B.A., in lS2s, ;i6 
lirsl class in classics and second in mathem.itics. 'Uiia c 
M‘ar'< aftiiwHids he w’as called to the bar at the Middle 
rcinple, and after acting on vaiious commissions •>£ in- 
4{nii \, he was appointed a poor-law conniiissi<iner, nii office 
wbieli he retained till 1847. Meanwhile he found time for 
the eompositiiJii of several work.s, political and literary, 
ill he published a disqui.sition on “Local disturb- 

ances in Ii«*land, and the Irish Churcli Question;'* and in 
l8o'.) two ]iliil(ilogieal works, entitled “ OlossaiT of Here- 
fouMiire Pioxineial IVonla,” and an “ Essay on the Origin 
ami Formation of the Boiuance Languages.” In 1841 he 
]iublishi*d a political “ Essay on the Government of de- 
pendencies.” Entering Parliament as member for lleie- 
fovtlsliire, in 1847, he became successively secretary to the 
Board of (’oiitrol, nuder-sccretary for the iloinc Depait- 
inont, and financial secretary to tin* 'I'reasniy, going out of 
olliee w ith the Whigs on the accession of !.ovd Derby to 
power ill 1852. Before this timo be bad published two 
elaboriite ami nrgiimentativo works- one in 1841', “ An 
Essay on the Inlluence of Authority in Matters of Opini«»n.” 
and the other “A Treatise on the Metliods of Observation 
und Reasoning in Politics.” From July, 1852. to Feb- 
luary, 1855, Sir G. C. Lovis was not only out of office, i 


but out of Parliament, having been defeated as a can<lidato 
for the representation of Herefordshire in the former 
month, and for that of Pet4*rborough in the November 
following. In the irnantiine be became editor of tho 
Kdinhurtjh Kariun^ and wiote his gioat work, “ An Inquiry 
into the Credibility of tbe early Roman History,’’ in which, 
iinpiigniiig the reeonstnu*tiv»' system of Niebuhr, he .sought 
to disprove the credibility of tlm Jtoinan hisliiry for the 
tirst 47.3 years of the cit\. liN-4*nteiing Parliament in 
March, 18.5.5, as member for tbe f'adiior bfirougbs. which he 
representetl until his de.atli, hi* re^i'/neil th<- editorship of 
tho Ediubnrrjh Ilvi;ieu\ ainl hedii tlio post »if eluiaci'llor rd 
the exchequer till the dissolution of Lonl l\ilm» rstoii’.s 
government in 18.5s. On the return of the Whigs to 
power ill 1859, Sir George w'as appointed home seen l.iry, 
an office whicli, to the sin prise of the nation, he cxcliaiigt »1 
in 1801, on tin* death of Lord Herbcit, for that of si-cn*- 
t.'iry of state f»»r war. In tlie .same year he publi-iied a 
work of mucli rescareh, entitled the **Astiomtmy of the 
Ancients.*’ His latest work was .a *' Dialogue on tin* ll» 
Form of Government.” Sir G. C. L»‘wis inaiiied, in 1?<1 1, 
Lady Maria 'I'iieresa Villicrs, sister to the Eail of (.'l.iivn- 
doii ; succeeded t»» the baronetcy on the death of his father 
in 1855: .ami died, from eong«'sti‘Hi of the lungs, on l.'Uh 
April, 18G3. A collection of bis “Letter*',” edited by hiri 
brother, the Rev. .Sir Gilboit lj*wis. was ]»iiblished in 1870. 

LEWIS, or THE LEWS, witli HARRIS, the large-^t 
island of the Ont'T Hebrides, .situated on the west coa-'t of 
Se4illand, ami separ.-ited from th** mainland by a ebaniiel 
c.illed the Minch, 30 miles wide, Lewi-* bel'-ng'- t'j tie 
comity of Ro^^. .and Harii*-. a peninsula at the sf«ntli end 
of the island, to the county of invenn ss, hut they ba\e th.e 
same geiieial featiiii ',; lenirtb, X.X.li. to 50 luile*-; 

bic.iJtli. 28 inihs; aiea, 1.17,221 acies. Tln^ suif.ice is in 
griural rugged, b.are, ami bltak. tlie only ar.ible land biiug 
on tb«* ci'.ists, while the centre is chi* tly wild im i.ilai.d 
abi'Ut 800 feet ab(<v»’ tin* sc.i-lcvel, w’illi a h nger slope 
eastward, and breaking mon* steeply ilow a w< "twarii". 
J.ewi'. lias high bills on tl.e ‘'••iith-w-e-t ami w( -t. where 
it inns out int^' wild lua.ll.imi-, 'I lu* gieitf-t eh*vats«.ns 
arc Meas].i>bh.'d .uid llelmi Mhor, e.icli 17.50 f. • t high. 
H.iriis i> m gi*neral nmie ban* .r>d nuruntaii.ou's. tJ..e:-s 
is e\ervwlieie llu* {•u\ailin.: uak. but ih* -mf.ue iiii»f]y 
i.)\( re«l with pi .il-!> ‘g-. wlmli gi\e it a ^ll\ de-«oate .\j)- 
I iMiaiice. dbc cn.i-t i*. ln-1.1. ‘'legul.ir, ind gu.illv in- 
dented, and fniigi d w Iili mum H'Us .-in.ili i-i.iml'*. .''n. a!! 
hikes aio viiy i.nim ion-, jitb-rLling sinqtlics of silm -n and 
tiout. Ballc^ .uid pi't.itois arc grown, .lud iii.mi cattle 
and sheep are reaieJ. 1 he .‘-oil is in geiieial thin ;md }n'or, 
and agiicultnu* is in a baikwaid slate: but guMt improxe- 
ineiils have been introdmed of late yi ars. ll.e clini.ite is 
sexerc, the xvintn* lasting from Uetuber till .May, yet snow 
iieviT fjills in large qn unities, owing to the insular position. 
Great .storms fiom tlie west are of frequent occmrence. 
'riie iiihabit.mts .all speak Gaelic, and are ehielly Celt.**, 
though intermixeil, especially in tin* north, witii Se:indi- 
narians. They ate .siioit in stature, and, though living in 
much diseoinfoit, and in.-my in povcity. in badly con- 
.structed but most picture.sqiu* dwellings, are n highly 
moral people, robust, and capable of eminring grc:«t hard- 
ships. 'I’lie capital is Storiioxvay. oii the east oo.i.st. The 
Butt of Lexxis is a cape at the north extremity of tlu> 
inland, 80 feet high. There is a lighthouse upon it; 
height of lantern, itIO feet. Lexvis eont.Vnis many objects 
of great inleicst to the arelucologist. In the north-west, 
iie.ar Uig, .at Callernish, there is a giand group of standing 
stones on a plateau over lau'h Roag, liner than anything in 
Great Biitaiii, except the stennis of Orkney; in its vicinity 
lire seveial circles of standing stones. On tho road thence 
to Barvas there is a tine specimen of the oM stxme build- 
ing called I’icl’s House or Broch, 40 feet in height. Tlio 
1 population in 18.81 was 25,187. 
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LSnV'ISHAlU, a vilinge of Kngland, in the county of 
Kent. G milos from Chariii^j Cross Station, on tlie Tun- 
l>rul^e n*aJ. It is about a mile lonjj, and lias many hand- 
home residences. The beautiful environs are covered with 
villas, and in the iiiunedinte vicinity is the Crystal Palace, 

The manor of Lewisham belon*;ed to the Abbey of St. 
Peter at Ghent, which had a priory here. Thomas, h»rd 
Seymour, husband of Queen Cathariuo Parr, held it till his 
execution, 1540, when it was given to John Dudley, duke 
of Xorthumberland, beheaded 1553, and after some further 
ch.ingi s became the property of Admiral Legge, mIioso 
de^eeudallt, Lord Dartmouth, is the present owner. His 
eldest son is* styled Lord Lewisham. There are several 
almhousos in the parisli, among whicli Colfe's arc the chief. 
Colfe’s Grammar Schoed was endowed by will in 1G5G, the 
Leathersellers’ Company being the tiiistees. 

U&WIS'IAN GNSLESS is the name applied to the pre- 
Cambrian rocks of North-west Scotland, from their being 
largely developeil in the island of Lewis; and they arc also 
known as the fundamental gneiss, and sometimes as 
Kumaitlan'i. These rocks were noted at an early date by 
Maocullocli and Hay Cunningbam, but it was not till they 
Mere carefully examined by Sir It, Murchison that their 
tnie position" at the base of the sedimentary system of 
Great Britain was determined. They consist of folded, 
ljiglily-inetainorph<‘Spd rocks with bands of crystalline 
liuiesione; they strike N.N.W. and are overlaid iincon- 
ftinnably by the Cambrians of that dislriet. No fo^^il 
remains of any kind liave been found in them. 

XiEX MS'RCATORIA. See Law-mfuciiant. 

LEX TALIONIS. S.-c* Talionis Li:x. 

LEX'INGTON, a town of the Tnited States, the 
caj'ital of Fayette County, aiul one of the most ancient 
settlement*' of the state of Kentucky, is situated on a 
tributary « f the Ki-iitncky Liver, nearly miles south of 
Cincinnati. The town is well built, and llie chief street is 
it mile and a qu.nter in length and fcO feet Mide. There i** 
tf'n'‘iderable trade, and it is an important railway junction. 
WLi^ky, flour, ropes, an<l machinery are manufactured. 
It waC the seat of the rransylvania University, incorpo- 
rated in 17t<8, .and the olde>t institution of the kind in 
the Western state-. The State University was remoxed 
to Lexingt(-ii and incorporated with it in 1805, Theie is 
a v.iluable library hi-longing to it, and also a public library, 
containing 15,UOU volunies. Tin* population in 1880 was 
G. '1 he toxvn derived its name fumi a party of huntc is, 
who first heard, while encamped on the spot where it stamls, 
of the meiUf ralde engagement Ix'txveen the American and 
Brili'-h tpj< p" at Lexington, in Massachusetts, in 1775. 

LEYCESTE'RIA, a genus of plants nf the oi\b‘r 
CAi'KiroLiAf EA . The genus consists of only a single 
species, forvio^a^ a native of the Himalaya 

Mountains, at elevations of from GOOO to 7000 .and 8UlMj 
feet, ill Nepal and Sirmore, where it grows among oaks ■ 
and pines, and is therefore well suited to our climate, where 
indeed it may be seen growing in great luxuriance, 'llie 
white flowers, tinged with purple, are arranged in terminal 
nodding spike*-, and fiirni-hed xx'ith leafy coloured bracts. 
'Ihe berry is red. This is it beautiful slirub, the deep green 
of the stern and leaves contrasting well with the reddish 
bracts and l>t'rTies. It may be propagated by cuttings. A 
light soil is most suitable. 

LEY'DEN, a city of the Netherlands, ‘22 miles south- 
west of Ariisterdarn, find 17 north from Kotterdiim (with 
both of which it is connected by canals and railways), is 
f-ituated on a branch of the Lhine, about G miles from the 
sea, 'Ihe population in 1881 was 41,241. The town is 
trav(.j.«»*d by many broad canals, which are b<»rdered with 
trees, and which, intersefdirig each other, divide it into 
fifty small i-ilands, connected together by 15U bridges. It 
is fcunound‘'fl with a rampart, on which are fine shady 
walks; and outside there is a deep and broad moat, crossed 


by eight bridges. The city is xvell built/tand the principal 
Streets are broad and xx'ell paved. The street in which the 
tow'ii-hall is situated extends nearly across the city from 
east to west; it is almost 2 miles in length, and w.as 
formerly considered one of the handsomest in Kurope. 
The houses are mostly of brick, with the gable-ends to the 
streets. Among the public buildings the most worthy of 
notice are — the town-hall; St, Peter’s Church, tlie finest 
of the seventeen in the city; the great hospital; the 
arsenal, ciistoin-honse, and chamber of commerce. An 
.ancient castle or fort, ascribed by tradition to the Komans, 
stands in the middle of the city, and commands nn exti'ii- 
six'G prospect of the town and the surrounding country. 
The manufactures of linen and woollens have declined con- 
siderably, but are still the most important in Holland. 
Its principal trade is in grain, butter, and cheese. The 
most remarkable event in the history of Le 3 '«len is its 
succt^ssful resistance to the Spaniards in 1573, xvlu-ii it 
sustained a severe siege ; it was ravaged by the plague in 
1G5.5, and was greatly injured by an explosion of gun- 
powder in 1807. The university was once the most cele- 
brated in Kurope, and has an exteiisi\*c library of books 
and rare Oriental manuscripts, a valuable botanic.al garden, 
an observatory, a museum particularly rich in .Tapanese, 

! Kgyptiaii, and Ktmsean antiquities, and a cabinet of 
I natural history. The attendance of students is about 80i>. 

I It was founded by the Prince of Orange, in 1575, to 
rewaid the inliahilauls for their brax’cry, and as some 
1 coinpensiXtion for the sufiVrings they sustained during llic 
\ siege of the city by the Spaniards. The prince ofieied the 
inhabitants the^ remission of certain taxes or the establish- 
ment of a university, and they cliose the latter. The great 
n.ivigatioii school "anti the Kemonstrant seminary were 
transferred from Amsterdam in 1873. There are, besides, 
several pi ivatc museums, and many learned societies. 

Leyden h.is given birth to some liiglily distinguished 
iudix (duals. Keinbrandt was bom (in IGOG) in its im- 
mediate xicinity; and it is the native place of Gerard 
Doll and other distinguished painters; and John Bt*eliolt, 
better knoxvn as John of Leyden, founder of the Ana- 
kiptl-t**-. 

LEY'DEN JAR. Fee Ki.iA’TJac iTY. 

LEY'DEN, LUCAS JACOBSZ VAN (1 UM-15:i3), 
a line engraver and jsiiiiter in tlic ultra-realistic and pain- 
fully elaborated schw)! of earlier Dutch art. The Adora- 
tion of the Magi at Buckingham Palace is the finest xvoik 
of his th.at xvo have in this country. 

LHA'SA. Sec L assa. 

LHER'ZOLITE is an ultr.'i-b.'isic rock. It consists of 
a granular or crystalline granular aggregate of «ili\iiic, 
enstatite, diopsidc, and picotite, the olivine being the chief 
constituent. It occurs in veins of limestone in the Fast 
Pyrenees, in tlie Tyrol, and in Norway. It derives its name 
from its occurrence at laike Lherz. 

L’HOPXTAL or L’HOSPZTAL, MZCHBL DE, 
a celebrated French statesman, was bora in 1505, near 
Aigueperse in Aux'ergne, and xvas the son <»f Jean de 
ITKjpital, physician to the Constable do Bonrhoii. After 
practising fi>r some time at the bar of tlie Parliament <>( 
Paris, his merit, added to his having married the daughter 
of the lieutenant-criininel Morin, procured for him a seat 
i oil the bench of the counsellors of the Parliament. The 
Duchess of Berri inx’ited L’Hdpital toiler court, and reeom- 
I mended him to Henry IL, who appointed him saperinlendeiit 
: of the finances. L’Hopital endeavoured to clieck prodigality 
and coiTuption. He also opposed the persecution of the 
I Protestants. On the death of the chancellor Olivier, in 
16C0, I/IIopital Bucctieded him. Ho strenuously oppownl 
I the Cardinal de Lorraine, who wanted to establish the 
Inquisition in France ; and his next thought was that of 
assembling the States-goneral, which hatl not met for 
eighty years, but the Guises opposed the proposal. 
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L'Hupital ftocordinj^ly contented himself with assembling 
the nobility and high clergy at Fontainebleau. The only 
useful result of the assembly was the passing of an ordon- 
nanco prepared by LTidpital, which abolished arbitrary 
taxes, regulated the feudal authority of the nobles, and 
corrected many abuses in tho judicial system. Soon after, 
fluly, 1561, L’Hupital obtained from the regent Catherine 
an edict ordering tiie release of all prisoners suspected of 
heresy. By another edict Homan Catholics were forbidden, 
under pain of death, from forcing an entrance into the 
houses of Protestants under pretence of dispersing their 
meetings. After the death of the Duke of Cuise, 1563, 
LTlopital prevailed upon Catherine to grant the edict “ of 
peace,” by which, among other conditions, all prisoners on 
both sides were released, and the Protestants were allowed 
the exercise of their religion within the towns which they 
had occupied during the w'ar. He also prevailed upon 
Catherine to declare the majority of her son, Charles IX. 
LTlupitaPs opposition to the bull of the Pope, by which 
the king was authorized to levy 100,000 crowns a year f)ii 
the revenues to root heresy from tho kingdom, caused his 
downfall ; the seals wvre taken from him, and he retinsi in 
1668 to his country 'house at Vignay, where he died 15 th 
March, 1573. 

LX'AS is the lower rnemher of the Jurassic system. In 
Kngland it succeeds the Hluctic formation, and although 
in sumo cases it rests unconforinably on older rocks, it 
most commonly rests quite conformably on the Penarth 
beds, which, though diflering palicontologically, form a 
passage series between the Trias and it. These Hhaetic 
or Penarth beds were formerly classed with the Lias as 
WhiU Liaf^ but more recent research has shown that they 
possess a distinct fauna. 

The Idas is overlaid conformably by the f.fncer or JUith 
Oolite^ and there is a great similarity in the fovv,il remains, 
several species being common to both formations. 

In the British Isles the Lias crops out as a broad hand 
extending across Kngland from the coast of Dorsetshire, 
iioith-w’ost, to the nxaitli of the Tees, dipj>ing oast at a l<»\v 
angle ; an offshoot occurs in South Wales ; (aitlying patches 
lie at Brora and in the llehri<lcs, Scotland; at Carlisle; 
and beneath the basaltic plateau of Aiitiim, Ireland. 
Tlie strata consist for tlie most part of beds of ar^rd- 
laeeoiis limestone and cab-.aict)!;** cl.iys, >>ith sandy beds 
in some places; they often occur in ^evy regular, uuifonn, 
and parallel layers, from wbii'h tlic formation derives its 
name. Lias — a provincial term signifying layers — which was 
applied to it in the district wliere William 8mitl» examined 
and classified the Jurassic beds, and being retained by him 
it has been universally adopted. 

Tlie Lias is highly fossiliferuus. The whole scries of 
beds composing it lie perfectly conformably one witli the 
other; but owing to lithological distinctions, and difier' 
cnees in tho fossil remains, they have been separated into 
three divisions, each with its cbaractcriJjtic fossils, and 
capable of further subdivision into zones of characteristic 
am 1 1 ionites. 

The Upper Lins consists mostly of argillaceous strativ. 
In tlio south of Kngland this division is very thin, but it 
thickens considerably northward, and reaches a maximum 
development of about 800 feet. About Whitby, in York- 
shire, tho jtyritous shales were formerly much used for the 
inniiufncturc of alum. Jet also is obtained from these 
shales; it is in most instances the fossilized stems of coni- 
ferous trees. The most characteristic fossil is Ammonites 
serpentinus, Belcninites, Nautili, and Ijunellibranebs 
also abound. Tho characteristic ammonites are Ammonites 
Jfurensis and Ammonites communis. 

The Middle Lias or Marl stone is argillaceous below, 
but becomes more calcareous upwards; towards the top 
Ihero Ri-e micaceous sands and clays with ferruginous lime- 
atoues; its maximum development is 500 feet. In York- 
VOU VIII. 


shire there is in this subdivision a bed of earthy carl)onate 
of iron, about 15 or 20 feet thick, extensively worked in 
tho Cleveland district. Spirifera Walcotti^ Ammonites 
margaritatus^ and Jihynchonella tttrahedra are charac- 
teristic fossils, besides the following ammonites — An»- 
monites spinatua^ Ammonites nnnulaius^ Ammonites 
Iltndriu 

The Lower I/ms is the most largely developed member 
of this formation in ICngland — maximum thickness, about 
1000 feet. It consists nf blue clays and argillaceous lime- 
stones, which are largely used "for the manufacture of 
hydraulic lime. These beds form the base of the Lias; in 
(ilamorganshire they rest on tlie upturned edges of the 
carl>oniferous limestone; in other plac^-s they arc seen 
resting conformably on the Acif'ula rontfrtu or Penarth 
beds. The beds of tliis division are highly fossilif# runs, .a 
very characteristic fossil being Lima gignnica : but otlK i* 
Mollusca, Cephalopoda, and Crinoids abound, besi lfs l.ui'e 
Reptilia. Some specially characteristic ammonites .a'.e 
AmtuoniUs raricostnta. Ammonites oxynotus^ Ammouif^^^ 
obtusus^ Ammonites Tnitwrii, Ammmiites finrhlfintllL 
and Ammonites plnnorhis. Insect remains, as Xcuroptcia, 
Ctdcoptera, and others, occur. 

'Ihe fauna of the Lias is very numerous; its chief 
features have been noticed in tlie Jl:kassic svstem. 
Crinoids, as Kxtracrinus briareus, are abundant. Ain- 
munites and beleinnilc.'^. among cephalopods, are very nu- 
merous. Among braebiojioils tlie last of the Spirifers and 
Lepticnas are found, as .V/z/rZ/t/v/ H'aicntti and Jxjitrxna 
Moorei, lecth and scales of fish arc of frequent occui- 
rcnce, hut the most reinarkahle feature is the abuml.ince < f 
gigantic reptilian remains, such as the h ii riiYosAriif-, 
a lish-like be.ast of great size, having a short neck, larg.* 
head, ossified e\c-platcs. and long jaws well arine*! with 
teeth. The Pi.kmosai iirs, another large beast, had ti 
long neck aud small head. The Pti:roi»A(*itlk was a 
Hying rejitile with long jaws, the teeth inserted in separate 
sockets, ossified plati >> round the eyes, liollow bird like 
bones, and the fifth dijit pr<>longcd for the su])poit of a 
membrane similar to that of hats; the^^e beasts were pro- 
bably insectivorous In the Li.is rf Yorkshire a true carni- 
vorous crocodile. Telcosauru'!, upw’ards of 18 feet in length, 
li.as been foil nil. 

Ill the '\e>t t f Seoil»n-l the ‘.trata riqucsent the sh.* e 
line of the Lia.‘'*‘ic Ma ; and in tie* north of Ireland, at Peit- 
ru>h. the shales have become so indui.itcd hy the basalt as 
to resemble igneous ro(*ks. At Brora tlicn^ .ire estu.srine 
beds and se.ams of coal. 

LIBA'TION. a diiiik-olVering. Lib.itiims weie among 
the most graceful sacriticos the .incieiits; and were u^ed 
oil all occasions of prayer and sacrifice, serving as a simple 
grace before or after meat as well .as to wash in a triple 
stro.'im the \ietiiii slain to sanctify a treaty. Tho^e. 
offered to tho Furii-s were of water only; those offered to 
the gods of Olympus i\ere usually of pure wine, very rarely 
of wine and water; but not uiifreqiiently of honey and 
water, milk and water, d'c., as wt ll as i>f milk. 45cc., pure. 
Libations were always oftered by the pious bidore drinking, 
that the gods might have their part in the good cheer. At 
every ordinary meal, a** a sort of grace before meat, .a few 
drops of wine from a full goblet were poured out upon tho 
hearth as a saeriliLV to the I..ires. The Greeks nsed liba- 
tions (Gr. spondai) as w e do “ toasts ’’ at a banquet. After 
washing the hands with scented s<i.ap as they Kay on their 
banqnet-conchcs (Jrikliniti)^ each sprinkled a few drops of 
wine as a lib.ation, before the meal, and .at its close a fonnal 
lihation w’us drunk by all round to the “good spirit.” An- 
otlMT “ to each others health ” preceded the symposion or 
wine-feast with which formal banquets always concluded. 

LX'BAU. an increasingly important seaport town 
Russia, in the government of Courland, sit mated on tl- 
Baltic, beside the Like Liban, 105 miles west bv south of 
21 
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Mitt.ui. It li:is cigar manufactories and machine works, coiicorncd in the publication, or interested indlic property 
iuitl amber, which is largely thro^^n up by the sea here, is thereof, may be compelled to disclose the iiaino of the 
much worked ; but the town is ehicHy important for its author of tho libel, or of the name of any person connected 
shipping trade in flax, hemp-seed, linseed, and grain. The with the publication. 

hai hour, which is frozen only for a few weeks in the winter, Tho law of libel w'as eonsiderably modified by tho 44 
will not admit large vessels, which are obliged to lie in the & 45 Viet. c. (JO, passed in 1881, the two chief sections 
open roadstead. The town has good railway facilities with of which wero as follows: — 

the interior. PopuUtion, 12,000. Any report published in any newspaper of the proceed- 

LIBEL (from the Latin libeling, a little Inutk) is a iiigs of a public meeting shall bo privileged, if such meet' 
malicious defamation, expressed either in wriiing or by ing was lawfully convened for a lawful purpose and open 
signs, pictures, i&e., tending either to blacken the memory to the public, if such re|H)rt was fair and aiccurate, and 
of one who is dead, or the representation of one who is published without malice, and if the publication of lln^ 
alive, and thereby exposing him to public hatred, ctmlempt, matter cdinplained of was for the public benefit, pnnided 
or ridicule. This species of defamation is usually termed always that the protection intended to be airorded by this 
trvitti.u scandal^ and it is geneially treated as :i more section shall not be available as a defence iiianyproceed- 
seiicus mode of defamation than Nlaxulk. ing, if the plaintifl' or prosecutor can show that tho 

Whatever written words tend to naidcr a man ridiculous deL'iidaiit has refused to insert in the newspa{>er in which 
or to lower him in the estimation of the woild amount to the report complained of appeared, a reasonable letter or 
a libel, although tlie very same cxpiessions, if sjM»ken, statement of explanation or contradiction, by or on behalf 
would not ha>e been sl.inder or defamation in tin* legal of such plaiiitilf or prosecutor. 

.'•eiiM' if those wonls. To complete the oflciicc publication No criminal prosecution shall be eoininenced against 
is ntcc>N.iry, that is, the coinmunicatloii of the libel to any proprietor, publisher, editor, or any person responsible 
semi* person, citluT the person himself who is libelled, or for the publication of a newspaper f<*r any lilM*l published 
.uiy I tlur. The incie writing of defamatory matter with- ! therein, without the written fiat or allowance of tho direc- 
• M publication is not an oft’cnce punishable by law; but if tor of public prosecutions in England, or her Majesty's 
.1 IIIhI in a man's handwriting is found, the proof is thrown at ti a ney -general in Ireland, being first had and obtained, 
upon him to sht»w that lie did nut abo publish it. Libel- | In iScutland a libellous or defamatory attack upon a 
b rs ina> be pniiislied by indirtment or orimiiial information ' p»'i son’s ohaiacter or reputation may be the foundation of 
and hv aclioh. Indictment or criminal information is fur ‘ a criminal prosecution at the instance of the public prose- 
tla’ public otlcucc (a.s it is terim d), for e\t*ry libel has a ! cut'»r, <*r for a chil action for damages and reparation,, 

tendency to a breach of the peace by provoking the person ' which may now proceed before a jury. The amount of 

hbc’.b d ; the chil action, which i.s on the case, is to recover ' injury or loss sutl’ciod, actual or probable, and the insult or 
dam.igcs by the party for the injury caused to him by ofieiice to the indiiiiUuil, are both to be consideied in 
ti •• b.bi 1. an acthm for damages on tin* ground of libel. Malice need 

T1 r* tiuth €f a libel was fnimetly no ju.stlficnti.jii in a ‘ not in general beavericd, but it must be stated and proved 

cTiir.i'. il pro '.cent i< ai ; yet it was so far cousideted an ' in the ca-'C of actions of libel against persons who, fioin 

txt*‘i.uaii>>i. of the otTciico, that the Coutt of King’s Bench j their position or duties, are privileged in interfering with 
Would not grant .aniiniiial infurmat:**!! uuksn the prose- the condm t and chaiactcr of others. Members of Bariia- 
luror by .dlidaxit distinctly and clearly denied the truth of ineiit, judges and counsel in courts of jiisti<*i*, and inembcis 
li.e matters imputed to him, exu-pt iu those ca^'s where of coipo rat ions, in impiiries relating to which tlie body ba-s 
\\.fi prosecutor re.Mded abroad, or where the iinjiutations eogni/ance, have this privilege; but this is not extended 
were so general and iiidetiiiite that they could not be ' to membcis of the General Assembly <4 tho Church of 
exprca.dy contradicted, or whcic tho libel was a charge | Scotland, except when sitting ns a court of justice. The 
against the prosfcutor for language lield by him iu I’arlia- , piess is free: but it is not entitled to animadvert upon the 

mint. A fair repi it of judiiial priicecdings doe.s not | conduct ami c haracter of iiidixiduals, except in their public 

aiiifur.t to a libel. j cap-acitie'-. Wrifag convirii^ or tho truth of the statc- 

A pcritioii containing scandalous matter, pre.sented to Jiicnt complained of, is a good defence to a ci\il action of 
Parliament or to a committee of either Hoinse, and legal damages for libid, as tending to disprove the ImplUd 

froiceding'. of any kind, however scandalous the words malice which !•» .always presumed in .Mieh ca.sc.^x; but it is 

U'td may he, do not amount to a libel. But if the petition j not a comj:)Ctcnt defence iu .a criminal piosecution. Tho 
Will* delivered to any one not being a member of Parlia- t* nii libel is aNo used in Scotch hixv to deiiuto the form of 
or the legal proceedings were commenced in a court ! complaint, or ground of charge, on which citlier a ci\il or 
not having jurisdiction of tho cause, they would not be a rriiniual action proceed.s. The Act 44 & 45 Viet. c. (il> 
privileged. In the case of Watson r. Walter, the pro- *Ioes not apply to Scotland. 

prietor of the Times newspaper, tried in 18(J8, it wa.s ahso Iil'BER, tlie inner bnik of a plant, is a layer conskt- 
ilecided that tlie report.s of the debutes of the Ilouse.s of ing of fibrou.s tissue, cellular substance, and latieiferous 
Parliament were jiriviJcgcd, and that no action for libel ves.sel.*!, forming a compact zone immediately applied to 
could be su-stained respecting them, unless they were unfair the wiKid. The fibrous tissue of which it is compo.sed 
and inaccurate. Confidential communieatiou reasonably quickly becomes thick-sided, by the addition of internal 
called for by the occasion, as cliarges made by a ina-ster in layers, the consequence of which is that such tis.suo is very 
giving the character of his servant to a party inquiring tough. Hence it is usually from the liber that arc extraided 
aftir it, or a warning by a person to another with whom the fibres employed in making cordage or linen thread: thi.*; 
he 1.H connected in business, fis to the credit or chaioctcr of at least is its source in hemp, flax, tlie lime-tree, the lace- 
a third party about to deal with him, are considen*d as bark, and many other dicotyledons which furnish thread ; 
privileged coinmunication.s, and are not deemed to be libels but in monocotyledons, which have no liber, as the cocou- 
unleas malice be proved, or the clreuin.Ktaiiccs he such nut, it is the ordinary woody bundles of tlie leaves, stem, 
that malice may be inferred by the jury. In a civil action and husks of the fruit from which the fibre used for ropes 
the question whether the publication is or is not a libel is is procured. A new' layer of liber is fonned annually, con- 
decided by the judge or court. The punishment in a temporaneously witli a new layer of wood; but the oak, 
criminal prosecution may l>e fine and iinprisemment. the elm, and other plants inejcase their liber slowly and 

'Ihe printer of a libel i» liable to prosecution as well as irregularly. As ancient hot^ks were written on the lib<‘r of 
the writer. The editor <-f a new'-paptr, or other person the papyrus, the word liber in Latin came to mean book. 
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X.XBX'RXA is the name of ah independent negro rc> I 
public of Western Africa, established iu 1822, which 
extends along the const of Guinea, between lat. 4“ 50' 
:nid 7'* N. ; Ion. 7° 36' and 12" 20' W. Its sea-board 
extends 600 miles, including the colony of Capo Palmas, 
with an average breadth of 100 miles. The area is about 
23,000 square miles. The inhabitants t>clong to all nation- 
alities of Africa, and were computed in 1885 to number 
altogether 770,000. The establishment of Liberia is due 
to the Americans. In 1816 the American Colonization 
Society was established at Washington for the purpose 
of founding a colony of emancipated negroes. The tirst 
attempt to carry out their idea proved unsuccessful, in 
consequence of the unhealthiness of the site chosen ; but 
in 1822 they purchased Capo Mesurado, upon which 
3h»urovia, the capital (so called from President Monro**), 
now stands. Purchases of other territory were subse- 
quently made, and in 1839 the several settlements were 
united as a commonwealth. In 18 17 this gave place, with 
the desire of the settlers, and with the consent of the 
l^oloni/ation Society, to the present republic of Liberia, 
'riio state was first aeknowledged by England (whose 
government mado it a present of a coin’d tc of war with | 
four guns, its only navy), afterwards by Prance (who 
supplied its 1500 militia with muskets), Belgium, Prussia, 
Brazil, Denmark, and Portugal, and, in 1861, by the 
Tiiitcd States, 'llie republic has the facility of almost 
iudeiinito extension into the interior. It is stated that 
the natives everywhere manih'st the greatest desire that 
treaties should bo formed with th*-in, so that the limits of 
the republic may bo extenclcd over all the neighbouring 
districts. The Liberian territory has been acquired by 
more than twenty treaties, and in all eases the natives 
have freely parted with their titles for a satisfactory price. 
M'hc chief solicitude has been to purchase the line of sea- 
coast, 80 as to connect the different settlements under one 
government, and to exclude the slave trade, which fonncrly 
w’As most extensiv<‘ly carried on at Capo Mesurado, Tiade- 
town. Little Ba-nsa, Dighy, New Sesters, GaHina<. and 
other places at present within the republic. Many of the 
natives have become useful citizens, ser\’e on juries, act 
magistrates, and one of them has been elected and ser\*cs 
creditably as a member of the Libeiian House of Repre- 
M'litatives. 

The constitution of the repnhlie, of T.iberia is on the 
model of that of the United States of America. The 
executive is vested in a president and a non-active vice- 
president, and the legislative power is exercised by a Parlia- 
ment of two houses, called the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The ]iresident and vice-president are 
eleidcd for two years ; the House of Representatives also 
for two years, and the Senate for four years. There arc 
thirteen members of the Lower House, and eight of the 
l^pper House; each county sending two members to the 
S«*n:itc. Every man above twenty-one years of age, who 
possesses a real estate of the value of 30 dollars, has a 
vote ; and it is provided that, on the incn*aso of the popu- 
lation, each 10,000 persons will be entitled to an additional 
representative. Both the president and the vicc-prcsideiit 
must be at least thirty- five years of age, and possess real 
property to the value of 600 dollars, or XI 20. In case of 
the absence or death of the ])resident, his post is filled by 
the vice-president. 

For political and judicial purposes, the republic is divided 
into four counties, called Montserrado, Grand Bassa, Sinoe, 
and Maryland, which are further subdivided into townships. 
'Iho townships are commonly about H miles in extent. 
Each town is a corporation, its aifiiirs being managed by 
oOiccra chosen by the inhabitants. Courts of monthly and 
quarter sessions arc held in each county, whose civil busi- 
ness is administered by four superintendents appointed by 
the president with the consent of the senate. The county 


system of government is capable of indefinite extension 
over new ili.stricts of territory that may be acquired, giving 
to the inhabitants all tin* advantages which local self- 
government affords. 'J’he govcniment of Liberia is entirely 
ill the hands of the Afncan race. 

English is the ofh<*ial language, and is spoken by the 
negroes from the United Stales. All are Protestants, 
popery being proscrihcrl. There is a good supply of 
churches, and a system of cominon-sehool instruction is 
provided by the government. Several institutions of a 
more advanced character are snpyiorted by the benevolence 
of the American people. A college, erected at a cost of 
20,000 dollars, is open at Monrovia, having a faculty of 
three (coloured) professors and about twenty-five students. 
Newspapers are published, and there is a regular postal 
system. In general, those who migrate from Aim rica are 
despatched into the interior, where the soil U better and 
the climate more healthy than OB the coast. Carysbut g. 
AVTiitc Plains, and other stations, have been thus estah^ 
lisbed. The public revenue .and expenditure each amount 
to rather more than X3(>,000 per annum. The Liberian 
have built and manned thirty coast traders, and they hav«' 
ii number of large vessels engaged in commerce with Great 
Britain and the United States. Systematic di'ainage and 
clearing the woods have greatly improved the climate. 

Palm-oil, camphor, ivory, gold-dust, coff*--*, indigo, gin- 
ger, arrow-root, and hides arc exportcil. Coe<ia anti sugm 
thrive, arnl rt^ecntly cotton has been grown. Manding * 
horses and native c,attle arc used for draught, but irinch of 
the camwood exported is brought 200 miles from the interior 
on men’s backs. It is estiinatod that 2,000.000 of the in- 
habitants of tlie interior now obtain supplit'S of European 
goods from tlie republic and Tape Palmas ; and tliat the 
Liberians exercise Christian inilnence over 750,000 native*.. 
In 1871 the lepublie lahl the foundation of a public debt by 
contracting a loan of .500,000 dollars, or £100,000 at 7 p. r 
eent. interest, to be redeemed in fifteen years. The loan v\.i^ 
issued in England, but Jio interest h.vs been paid since 1871. 
the governjiient of the r* public being actually bankrupt. 
The church of Liberia was reorganized in 1862. The sea- 
port i.s Monrovia. Ihe other chief .SL*tth*nients are Bexley. 
Ktlina, and Cresson — the luter sitiuted on a tine bay, aii.i 
affording abambint supplies <.f wood and water. Edin.a i*. 
named after lidinburgh, from which city eonsiderahle 
pecuniary .aid was ^ent to Liberia in 1>3L The success 
of Liberia is doubtful, but it has often been .adduced by tb- 
I friends of the negroes .as a proof th.at they are thoroughly 
c.apable of .self-g*)vcrnment under f.iir. and proper conditions. 

XalBERTI'NUS. In the Roin.ni polity per^ons weii* 
divided, with respect to status or condition, into freeiTieii 
I (/aAc?-/) and .slaves (ferriX Freeim-n, again, were divided 
into persons who were born in a st.ate of freedom (infftnui) 

I and iibertiniy or tho.se who had been manumitted. A 
m.anumitted slave was called Jihti'tuf. th.at i.*^, liberal 
I “freeal,” with reference to the act of manumission, and t*» 
his in.aster, who, by m.aiinmitting him, bee.anie his patron 
{patroHUs): he w;is called libertinuA with reference to 
the class to which, by the act of manumission, he belonged. 

LIBERTY and* NECESSITY. See Frkedom of 
THE Wn.L. 

LX'BRA (the Balance). In the ohler Greek writers the 
Scorpion occupies two constelhations of the ZoniAO, or 
rather the body of the animal oecnpie.s one, and the claws. 
chelm another. Wo say this because, though 

the chelas were certainly a part of the Scorpion, yet they 
are often mentioned (as by Aratns, for instance) by them- 
selves, as if they formed a distinct constellation. Th'‘ 
word cbelu had several significations ; so that it may h.a\ e 
Iwcn by simple mistranslation th.at the Romans (according 
to Hyginus, Virgil, &c.) gave the name of Libra to tl..‘ 
part of the heavens in question, and drew back the elaw’i 
of the Scorpion to make room for the scales of the B.alaree. 
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T.ibra is surrounded bj Scorpio, Opliiiiciins, Vir*;©, 
Cciitaiirus, and Lupus. See Plato Coxstkllations, 
Southern Hemisphere, on the Zodiac, opposite the 
figure XV. 

IjIBRA, among the Romans, a pound weight, equivalent 
to the os, or 12 oz. It was also the name of a coin con- 
sistinc: of 12 oz. of silver, or 9t> drachmie, worth about X3. 
The French Urre ('■* pound weight,” not “ book ; " the latter 
is from Liiiek) and the Italian Ura come from this word. 

UBRARXSS. The word library signitios a collection 
of boc'ks arranged for use, and also the building or apart- 
ment in which such collection may be kept. Tlie tenu is 
sometimes applied to a series c»f works uniformly printed 
on a single or ou several subjects, such as the “Library of 
Uld Authors,” &c. 

In ancient times it is easy to suppo'sc that when iK^oks 
began to be multiplied libraries would be founded, not only 
for purposes of study, bat for the preservation of archives 
and other documents, which a barbarous system of war- 
fare rendered it desirable should be kept in places of great 
security. According to Diocbn iis Siculus (^i. .58) Osyinaii- 
dya*5, king of Kgypt, bad a library built in bis pal.-ice with 
this inscription above the door, Imr^nap (the 

dispensary of the mind), and sculptures on tla* walls re- 
presenting "a judge with the image <^f truth lianglng from 
his neck, and many books lying before him.” What adds 
to tlie interest of this statement of Diodorus is the cireum- 
stnnoG, that by recent discoveries in Kg\pt this building 
l.a*' been identified as tlse 

Among the discoveries of Layard at Kouyunjik was a 
A fiamber filled with clay tablets, the inscriptions on which 
furn’^h us with quite a body of ancient literature of every 
There are tablets of a geographical, statistical, 
mailiemati» ah devotional, and poetical nature, as well as 
l:<ts of plants. miiKral-, and animals known to the 
A'-^yriaiis Taken tou'ethcr they tend to throw sincjular 
iii;ht iip<ui the faith and literature of the early dwellers in 
r»ab\lon and As**yria. The chamber has been called the 
R yal Library of .\.*^surbanipal« and it is certainly here \%e 
nu'Lt with the first ••librarian.” He is found refeiTcd to 
as the “ man of the written t.iblets,” and was a Babylonian 
i.ained .Vmel-ann. ^\ho lived in the reign of Krnugsin, about 
.•'ixteeii centiiri'‘s ii.f. 

The mo>t famous library of Kgypt, perhaps of tlie 
aneiHiit wurM. w.xs founded at Alexandria by Ptohnny 
N..ter, abfjut 200 viars Jt.c. No exp<*nse wms spared «»n 
ti.j collects n, which at lengtii amounted to oU0,000 
\ola:ne.s. After suhM>ting for 24-1 years, it was burned 
during the expedition of Ca’^^ar to Kgypt. Another col lec- 
tivn f'xi->te.l at Alexandria till ti 10 a.u., w’ben it sliareJ the 
•ame f ite. 

^Vinong tlie Greeks libraries were numerous, Peisistratos 
founded a library at Athens, which, after undergoing many 
\ rti.>'situdes, sub-iste-l till the lime of Hadrian. Polykrates 
founded one at Samo«, and large collections of Ijooks were 
made by Kuclid, Euripide*?, and especially by Aristotle, 
whose library w;i.s pureliased by Ptolemy and incorporated 
with tlie Ale-xandrian. There was also a famous library 
at Pergamufi. founded by Kumcnes, wbicli, according to 
l*]utareh, attained 200,000 volumes. 

The first library at Rome was that of iKmilius P.aulus 
ri07 ii.c.), the contents of which had been carried off 
from Macedonia. 7’he most celebrated were the Octavian 
.and Palatine public libraries, established by Augustus, the 
1 liter of which continued until the time of Pope Gregory L; 
The Ulpian library, erected in his noble Forum by the 
Krnpi*ror Trajan (Ulpius Trajanus); besides others in the 
principal eitics and colonies of the empire. In the fourth 
century there w-ere twenty-eight public libraries in Rome; 
and the numW of calcined volumes found at Herculaneum 
and Pomj^Mi prove that collections of books were common 
in those cities. 


Constantino erected at Byzantium, or Constantinople, n 
magnificent library, which under his successors reached th« 
number of 200,000 volumes. It reiiiained till the seventh 
century, when it was burnt by command of Iho Kmperor 
Leo HI. 

During the Middle Ages the Moslems had an important 
library of Arabic books in Alexandria, and one at Bagdad, 
w'hich included Greek MSS. In Spain they had seventy 
public libraries in the twelfth century, and that at Cordova 
contained 2.50,000 volumes. In the West libraries were 
attached to nearly every large church, while tho Bene- 
dictine, Franciscan, and other monks, collected in their 
religious houses many volumes, which at tho Reformation 
were dispersed, and found their way into the libraries 
of universities, cities, and prinec.s. 

Tho invention of printing brought about a new era in the 
history of libraries, the number i»f books being greatly in- 
creased. Shortly after this may be dated the foundation 
of several of the more famous libraries of Europe, a list of 
which is subjoined. 

England possesses many ancient private libraries, among 
the more important of which may he mentioned those of 
Earl Spencer, at Althorp; tlie Earl of Elle.smere, at Bridge- 
water liuuKc; the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth; Sir 
Thomas Plixllipps, at Middlchill, Worcestershire; the Earl 
of lAncester, at Holkhain ; and Lord A'^hburiiham, whose 
libmry contains a fine collection of MSS. Among tlic 
Scottish private libraries may be mentioned those of the 
Duke of Bucclencb. at Dalkeith and Uowhill; the Marquis 
(d Lothian, at Newbattle ; the Earl of Dalhoasie, at 
Brechin Castle. 

Pinler the Public Libraries Act, passed at various times 
from 18.50 to 1871, the ratepayers c»f any towm in the 
Lnitod Kingdom m.ay now detennino by a majority to 
establish a free public library at the cost of tho local rat**?'. 
About 100 towns have availed themsuBcs of these pro- 
visions. 

The figure.s on the next page arc as correct as possible, 
but not in every case fairly comparative. The St. Peter.*. - 
burg libraiT, for instance, is said to bind up every 
pamphlet as a .separate volume ; and the specifications of 
British patents would there be reckoned ns an acces- 
sion of between 3000 and 4000 volumes, while at tlie 
Briti-'h Museum they w'ould be counted as less tliaii inu 
\oIuincF. No account is here taken of the libraries in 
posse.H.sion of each of our various cathedrals, nor of school 
librarii'.s, altliongh tho latter undoubtedly exert a very im- 
portant inflinmce on the nation. In America the .aggre- 
gate number of books in Sunday and day school and 
eolU-ge libraries is estimated at 12,000,000; and in the 
United Kingdom the corii*spnnding total would prob.ably 
be fully equal. Paris, it will be obser\'cd, is very abun- 
dantly supplied with libraries, there being others in that 
city, containing about 70,000 volumes, not specified bclow'. 
The 1,500,000 volume.H of the Naiiotial Library, Ijow- 
ever, do not represent a normal growth. It has often been 
enriched by tlie spoils of war and the ruin of provincial 
libraries. The foundation of the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg wa.s due to the confiscation of the cclebratcil 
Zaluhki Library at the fall of Warsaw in 1794. The 
Vatican was long supposed to possess tlio largest library 
in Europe, but recent rc.scarch shows quite tlie contrary. 
Its very valuable MSS., however, will ever give it an im- 
portant place among tho libraries of tho world. Tlio 
most remarkable instance of rapid growth is that of the 
Strasburg library. 'Hie old library was destroyed in 1870 
during the bombardment of the town, and there perished 
hun<lrcd.s of thousands of books and MSS. which could 
never bo replaced. After the war, however, tho Germans 
went to work to found another library with such good- 
will, that five years sufficed to bring together more than 
350,000 volumes. Tho British Museum Library increases 
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by 80,000 a year, a rate of progression without a parallel. 
Its MS. catalogue of printed books tills nearly 200 volumes. 
China and Japan have also libraries, those of the latter 
country being of course modelled on European views, and 
lire imide of good practical utility. Sir John Bowring, 
after an immense amount of trouble, gained admission to 
the Chinese library at Kingpo, and from his own words w'e 
may infer to what extent it is made available for the public 
use; — “I cutered the library; there w'ore hundreds of 
thousands of volumes, but there was not a single reader, 
and it w-as not in the memory of men that a single book 
had been allowed to depart from tho rooms ! ” 

The following tables show, as nearly as could bo ascer- 
tained in 1885, the extent of tho principal libraries of 
Great Britain, Europe, and Aineriea; — 


GREAT BUITAIX. 


Name. 

y 

•4 

a 

rriiitpil 

Vola. 

MHS. 

England. 





Eirminf'ham, 

Free Public, . . 

___ 

100,000 



Cambridge, . 

Uiiiversitv, . . 

117.5 

2»6/J<»0 

3,000 

“ 

Trinity College, . 



46,0g0 



4€ 

St. John’s “ 

1530 

29,000 

— 

SC 

Queen's ” 


28/K» 

— 

« 

Gonvillo ** 



i6.ry.Kj 

700 

*1 

Eininaimel ** 



20,000 


** 

Peni broke “ 



12.5U0 



u 

Petcrhnu.se 



8.500 



Liverpool. . 

Free Public, . . 

1.S5-* 

100,000 



London, . . 

Guildhall Free, . 


4(Vj00 




British Museum,. 

1753 

l,2rA),(K>0 

52,000 

*• 

Load. Institution, 

1805 


... 


** Subscription, 

ISII 

CH.fKiO 

— 


Royal Society, . 

l(’>r>7 

44.0fMl 

... 


Siuii College, . . 

16.11 

43,«sK) 

— 


Lincoln's Inn, . 

1522 

30,<.KJ0 

900 


R. Institution, . 

1K)3 

30,000 




Lambeth, . . . 

1610 

28,000 

1/iOO 


Middls Temple, . 

KMl 

23.(KK> 



Inner Temple, . 

17i»7 

18,000 

500 

Manchester, , 

Free Public, . « 

1852 

Il0,0<i0 


•4 

Chetham’s, . . . 

165:1 

lO.OCtO 

1,37 

Oxford,. . . 

Bodleian, . . . 

1.507 

450.000 

DO.OOO 

•c 

Aslimolean, . . 

ir.83 

1,800 

— 


Radcliffe, . . . 

1749 

25,000 



Salford, . . 


1850 

20,000 

-- 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen, 

University, . . 
Advocates', . . 

1634 

62,000 

174 

Edinhiirgh, . 

1680 

225,000 

2,000 

** 

University, . . 

15S0 

135,000 

700 


Signet, .... 

1790 

63,000 

100 

<1 

R. Coll, of Phys.,. 

1682 

16,500 

50 

<1 

Medical Society, . 

1737 

16,500 

— 


Free College, . . 

1843 

48,000 

— 

Glasgow, , -f 

University, and 
Hunterian Museum 

1473 

1781 

1-120,000 

242 

•C 

Stirling’s, . . . 

1791 

^ 60,000 


ft# 

Mitcheirs, . . . 

1874 

35,000 


St. Andrew’s, 

University, . . 

1000 

03,000 

63 

lUKLAND. 

1 




Dublin, . . 

Trinity College, . 

1002 

130,000 

1,600 


King's Inn, . . 

1787 

a3.000 

150 

u 

Dublin Society, . 

1731 

28,0(K) 



If 

Archbp. Marsh's, 

16J»7 

SO.OtTO 

193 

•I 

Irish Academy, . 

1787 

12,000 

600 


EURorn. 




Paris, . . . 

National, . . . 

1373 

1,600,000 

80,000 

** 

Arsenal, .... 

1781 

2a5,000 

6,000 

** 

Gonovievo,. • . 

1624 

188,000 

8,500 


Maaarin, . . • 

KWO 

136,000 

3,000 

Munich, . , 

Royal 

1550 

600,000 

22,000 

•f 

University, . . 

— 

220,000 

2,000 

Berlin, . . • 

Koyal 

1661 

G00,(.)00 

14,00<1 

Vienna, . . 

Imperial, . . . 
University, . , 

1440 

886,000 

20,000 

n 

1777 

126,000 



Drosden, . • 

Royal, .... 

1666 

306,000 

2,800 



Name. 

1 

Fouiulcd, , 

Printf-d 

V<.1«. 

M80. 

Gottingen, . 

UniviMsitv, , . 

17.36 


S.OfO 

Wtilfenbiittel, 

Ducul, .... 

1604 

2fJi},000 

6,(X» 

Tlihingen, 

L'iiivfi.-,iiy, . . 


215, (jOO 

2,00»4 

Stuttgart, , . 

Royal, .... 

176.5 

245,<jOO 

3,2.7/ 

Leipzig, . . 

Uulversilv, . . 

154:i 

1IK),0<X) 

2..VK> 

Hamburg, . . 

Town^ .... 

1.529 

2.50,000 

6,000 

Gotha, . . . 

Ducal 


l.V),(yX) 

6,fX»<> 

Darmstadt, . 

Grand Ducal. . . 

1760 

230, <XK) 

4,000 

Heidelberg, . 

University, . . 

170.3 

2bf),(/W 

2,2.V) 

Prague, . . 

University, . . 

I.VKJ 

I.VAMjO 


Bro.-lau, . . 

Ro>al University, 
Royal, .... 

1811 

3-71 Of 0 

2,300 

Hanover, . . 

16VJ 


__ 

Strassburg, . 

University, . . 

1871 

;36««.oor) 

— 

I*ehth, . . . 

National, . . . 

__ 

190 0f» 


Brusselsi, . . 

Royal, .... 

i;i50 

2:34 .(XMJ 


** 

Town, .... 

1837 

128flfj0 

1 .'XJO 

The llagitc, . 

Royal, .... 

1795 


2 Of)*) 

Rome, . . . 

Vatican 

1150 


24,fX» 


Casanata, . . . 



V2()f>inl 

4 .VO 

Bologna, , , 

University, . . 

myy 

irA‘>,f)oo 


Naples, . . . 

Royal, .... 

1780 

20O,0fXJ 

4/M/l) 

Venice,. . . 

St. Mark's, ; . . 

1468 

115,0fX) 

Ih/MKt 

Florence, . . 

Magliabccchian, . 

1714 

175,r») 

12,0«0 

" 

Lauren tian, . . 

14-14 

125.0U0 

6.fO> 

Milan, . . . 

Brera, .... 


128.0«>J 

1 fXK) 

Madrid, . . 

Itoyal, .... 

1712 

2fM,000 

2,8*0 

St. Petersburg, 

Jinperl.t’, , . . 

1717 

800,0^)1 ) 

2'j,fXX) 

“ 

Academy, ... 

1726 

1 21 •,< *' *0 

— 

Warsaw, . . 

University, . . 



l.'AfnX) 

_ 

Copenhagun,. 

Royal, .... 

1.5.V) 

65»>.0<X) 

25.0<» 

“ 

Uni verity, . . 

17.31 

154/)' >0 

4.(M> 

Upsnl. . . . 

University, . . 

1621 


7 IMH) 

Christiania. . 

University, . . 

‘ 1811 

IJH/HlO 

6f» 


AMERICA. 


Washington,. 

Congress. . , . 

1 — 

S00,0..O ; 



4« 

Sinithsouian Inst. 

I 1849 

.35/ XO 1 


Boston,. . . 

Citv 

1 185,3 


— 


Athena-um, . . 

1 

IdOfas) 

— 

New York, . 

Asti>r, .... 

i IKV.) 

Hi* f.f » H » 


Alliany, . . 

>tate, 


75,t>tO 

— 

Philadelphia, 

Library Company, 

! 1731 

7f».' 0 ) 

— 

** 

Acad ofNat. Scs., 

; 1^2 

.Vl/HO 

— 

Charleston, . 

Library Society, . 

1 174-8 


“ -- 


Librari/ J'ronumy . — This subject embraces all matter‘d 
r«*lating to the construction and inanagumcnt of libraries 
desi^^ned for the use of the public. 

That a collection of books may deserve the name of a 
public library, it must be classed according to some .sy.'.teni, 
and arranged for easy reference. A library, whctJjer public 
or private, w’bctlicr it contains a million or only a few 
hundred volumes, will only be useful so long as it is ar- 
ranged and managed according to a plan in h.irmoiiy with 
its purposes. 

The more important matters pertaining to this subject 
may be shortly treated of .as follow's : — 

1. Furnifttre . — Tho most suitable height for library 
bookcases is from 8 to It) feet, and if the apartment bo 
lofty a light galleiyof perforated iron, accessible by a small 
spiral staircase, may be continued above tlie first row of 
cases, with a light balcony in which a second set of cases 
may be placeil. The shelves in these cases should com- 
mence about 3 or 4 inches from the floor, and may be 
placed at tlio following dist.anccs from each other : — Folios, 
Id to 18 inches; 4tos, 10 to 11 inches; 8vos, 8 inches; 
12moR, 7 inches. Their depth should bo about 15 inches, 
to allow the circulation of air. It is also necessary to 
know tho sizes snit.ablo for the reception of various classes 
of works. Fur instance, the fathers of tho chnrch, Bibles, 
tho councils, and schoolmen require more space for folios 
than for 4los or 8yos; the belles-lettres, again, require in 
general only shelves of the height for 8vos or 12mos; 
natural history, geography, travels, antiquities, archite. - 
tun*, famish 4tos and 8vos in equal proportions, but 
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require a speeial place for the atlases ordinal ily accom- 
]unvin<» such works. 

Ladders should be substantial, but lij:ht tMiough to 
facilitate their continual shiftiiijr. Oak is preferable to all 
other wood for library furniture, as it is less liable to the 
attacks of worms, and is easily kept clean. 

1?. The Clasfijkation of the liook^t, — Many systems of 
chissitication have been proposed. The most convenient, 
however, is that of Mr. Hartwell Horne, moditied from the 
one originally proposed in France by Father Gamier, in 
ld78. It is as follows : — (1) Theolo^ry ; (2) .Tiirisprudence; 
(3'i Philosophy ; (4) Arts and Trades ; (5) History ; (G) 
Literature. 

Under these comprehensive divisions books of every kind 
'nay be classified, and the numbering: and inarkin*: <»f the 
volumes may be made in accordance with them. The six 
divisions may be denoted by the letters A, B, O, D, E, F ; 
each of these may have twenty-six subdivisions, Ert, E/>, 
Ec, to E: ; these aijain may have twenty-six subdivisions, 
Ef/-j-. E(/ A, Ert+. .and so on to .almost .any extent: for 
example, tlie first volume of “The History of Europe,” by 
.''ir A. Alison, twenty \ols. 8\o (Edinburgh, 1874), would 
tear the m.uk — 

'E. CI.iss Hiatorif. 
hs Division Modern History. 

-f-, Subdivision Hi.^tory o f Kurope. 

9514, A'i». of Books in 8vo. 

1, .Vo. (f Volume, 

8 VO size. 


In the Brili'-h Museum, and some other large libraric'*, 
a syjsiem of arrangement c.alkd the expansive has been 
adi>p»ted. The library is divided into presses, each of 
which ha< a number; the shelves of each press are distin- 
cuished by a letter of the alphabet, ami the pl.ace of c.ach 
book on a shelf is indicated by a number ; thus 573 c 13, 
means the thiiteenth book on the third or c. shelf of press 
573. Tlie numbers of the presses, however, are not in 
iriimediate sequence — thus, suppo'-ing the first press to be 
numbered 1, and the works under the class theology to 
(.•ccufA' two prcsse.s, twciitv numbers would nevertheless be 
alh^ttcd to this class. Tlje fir>t three numbers of the 
presses %vould then be 1, 2, 20. When a third press 
should come to be required for theologiial wrorks, instead 
i f pdacing them in another part of the library, the books in 
the press marked 2U, together with its mnnber, would be 
moved on to the next press, and the press occupied by No, 
2'» would be ealh d No. 3. By this process all the works 
belonging to one chiss are kept together for a longer period 
lh.an under other systems, 'J his arrangement, however, 
involves two indisjicnsable conditions — viz. sufficient space, 
and that all the pre^^es should be ex.actly of the same size. 

.3. tjataloffues. — The catalogue of a large library should 
nntain the Ir.anscriplion of the titles of tlie books in the 
following order: — The n.ame of the author, the exact title, 
with tlic n.ame of the editor or iinmitator, tlie numlier of 
vi lnines, the size, the name of the town where piuhlislied, 
with lb»‘ name of the publislier and printer, and the date. 
In addition, each entry in the catalogn#* should have the 
dbtincti^c letters of the cI.i.-h and division to which the 
work described bedongs, and also the running number in 
the library arrangement. 

Jie.'-ides the general catalogue, which should be con- 
structed according to the authors* names in alphabetic.al 
order, there shonld also be shelf catalogues, or lists of the 
contents of a library shelf by shelf. These hist are useful, 
when the books thenriMdves are carefully classified, as fur- 
nishing to some extent a cataloyue raistmnee of a library. 

4 . Htampiny, lilndiny^ tfr , — In every largo library the 
stamping or marking of the IxKiks la an important matter. 


This should bo applied at the beginning .amt end, and also 
on a certain loaf on the middle of each volume (in the 
Royal Library of Paris it is the 101st). Each plate and 
map sliould also be stamped, but in such a way ns not to 
be injured. The binding of the books [see BooKiiixnixt;] 
should in every ease bo made suitable to the importance 
and value of the books. 

5. Classification of Manuscripts^ Prints^ and Coins . — 
Many libraries contain, besides books, collections of iiiaiiu- 
scripts, prints, and coins. The first may bo arranged ac- 
cording to the six divisions indicated above, s. 3. For the 
cl.assific.ation of prints the twelve following heads may bo 
adopted : — 

1. Sculpture, architecture. 

2. Religion, morals, sacred emblems, and devices. 

3. Fiction, Greek and Roman antiquities, &c, 

4. Geneiilogy, chronology, heraldry, coins, numismalics. 

6. Public festivals, cavalcades, tournaments, ami car- 
ousals. 

G. Geometry, machines, m.atlicmatics, military art, music, 
arts and trades. 

7. R()m.ances, facelia?. bufTooneries, caricatures. 

8. Natural history, anatomy. 

9. Gec»graphic.al ami historical maps. 

10. Ancient and modern monuments, and topography. 

11. Portraits. 

12. Fashions, costumes, manners. 

Kiicli cla^s is divided into schools, and each school into 
its m.astcrs. 

For coins, the following is the classification adopted in 
tin* principal cabinets of Europe: — 

1. Ancient coins of (U kings, (2) cities, (3) Roman 
families (consular), (4) cinpcrojs, (5) deities, heroes, and 
illustrious men. 

2. Modern coins of (1) Kurope, (2) other parts of the 
world, (3) tokens. 

Each series may be divided into gold, silver, bronze. 

For full details of the matters which fall to be treated 
of with regard to libraries in general, see Edw'ard.s* “ Me- 
moirs of Libraries” (two vols. 8vo, published in 1859), 
w'liich is the best work on this interesting subject 

I.IBRARIES, MILITARY. For several years past 
a sum of XIOOO or XTiOOU has annually figured in lh«* 
.army estimates of Great Britain for supplying and iiiain- 
t.aining our tn.H)ps with lihrari«*8. Military librarifs arc t)f 
two kinds, yarrison and reyimental. The former c«im- 
prises a large collection of books, with newspapers, games, 
and a commodious reading and lectore room ; and the latter 
merely collections of books, which accompany regiments 
ill their various movements from place to place in times of 
piMi'e. The introduction of these libraries has been found 
to improve the morale w'ithout injuring the efficiency of 
our soldiers. 

LIBRA'TION (Ijit Uhrntio^ from libra^ a balance), a 
b.alancing motion, in which there is a position on one sitlf' 
and the other of which a body vibrates — bcdiig, in fact, the 
same in meaning as oscillation. This term is, how’»*vcr, 
particularly applied to a small irregularity, compounde<l of 
the mofin's rotation round her axis and her orbital motion, 
by means of which her visible hemisphere is not alw.a>s 
quite the same. 

The mean revoltitiun of the moon round her axis is the 
f>.amc period of time as her mean revolution in her orbit. 
If both motions were equable, the moon would always present 
the same face to a spectator placed at the centre of the 
earth, on condition that the piano of her equator passed 
through the centre of the earth. None of these conditions 
being exactly fulfilled, and the variations being small and 
periodic, the consequence is that a small portion of the 
moon's surface at the eastern and western limbs (edges), 
and also at the northern and southern limbs, is alternately 
visible and invisible. 
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LIBRET TO (Ital., little book), a term specially now I 
limited to tlio words which serve as the basis for an opera. 
Tlio difficulties of writinpj a libretto whieli shall be both | 
dramatically and musically satisfactory are so f'reat that 
in not more than a dozen instances perhaps have they been 
effectually sunnounted. Really p’eat poets and dramatists 
refuse to busy themselves with words which the musician 
repeats or cuts short as ho chooses, and with situations 
which have to be contrived so that the requisite voices may 
be brought together for the requisite concerted pieces, no 
matter by wliat absurd means. Libretti, as a rule, are 
therefore provided by inferior men, and it is astonishing 
what inane rubbish disgraces the musical stage. Mendels- 
Bolm meant to do something in this matter, Rerlioz really 
accomplished a little improvement, but it was Wagner wlm 
made the great stride in llie rigiit direction, iii.sihting that 
the meaning, and indeed the music, of tlie words was to be 
in the future held of as gn'at account in the music-drama 
as the meaning and melody of the tones Iheiii'-elves. The 
day when the Hne.st music of the stage has been written to 
such libretti as those of “ II Don Giovanni " and ‘‘ 11 Flauto 
M.igico " is indeed, let us hope, for ever past. 

LIB'YA. the western side of the Nile-land with the 
.•incients ; hence also the interior of Africa generally, and, 
in fact, especially among the Greeks (Libue)« the uame for 
the entire cinitinent of Africa. The Libyan desert is on 
the westward of the Nile, the Syrian (or Arabian) desert 
on the ciistward. 

LIB YAN DESERT, a part of the Sahara or Great 
Desert, with Tripoli on (he north. Egypt on the east, 
Jiarfiir on the south, and Fezzan on the wc^t, 1000 mil<*s 
by 00 0. It consists of immense sandy tracts, sloping 
gr.idually towards the Mediterranean. 

LI'CENSES are grants of permission by the state, 
allowing subjects to v<'nd or deal in exeisahlo articles, to 
possess certain specified things, as horses, dogs, gun't, &c., 
and to exercise various cjillings, from which the country tie- 
rives a revenue. Most of these are desorihed in the vaiitms 
articles to which they refer, such as Aft TioNKi u, Gami; 
J^Aw .s. Formerly the charge ftir permission to keep car- 
riages, man-servants, &c., were treatetl as assessed taxes, hut 
they are now ehissed under the heatl of licenses. 

lilCH'ENZN. a kind of starch found in lichens, espe- 
cially in Cefraria ialandiva^ or Icelantl moss. It isiiiMiliible 
ill cold W'ater, alcohol, and ether. When boiled nitli water 
it dissolves, and the solution gelatinizes tin osiling, forming 
the leelaiid-inoss jelly used for dietetic purposes. The 
plant also con tains a bitter principle (eetraric acid), which 
should he first removed by macerating it fur twenty-fiiur 
hours ill cold water containing a little carbonate of .sotl;u 
The foriiiula of ru-henin is C,dIioI-V It is converted into 
glucose by dilute acids the same as stareli, from which it 
differs in giving no blue etilour wdth iodine. This lichen 
aNti contains a fatty acitl called lichen stearic aci d (OJ4H.24O3). 
It crystallizes in pearly scales, mclling at 248'* Fahr. It 
is insoluhle in water, hut soluble in alcohol, ether, and oiK 

LICH'ENS are a group of plants belonging to the 
CuYi>Tt)OAMs. By some botanists they are considered to 
bo intermediate between Alga> and Fungi, while others 
support the theory of Scliwendener, tliat they arc true 
Fungi, bat distinguished by a singular parasitism on certain 
Algae. A lichen consists of a vegetative portion {Jthallua\ 
and of reproductive bodies contained in the apufhechnn 
and ^perniogonium. The thallus is of very various forms, 
aoincliiiies occurring as encrustations on the surface of rocks 
or trees, or between the hark layers, with the fructification 
appearing at the surface; these are called cmataccfoia 
lichens. (See Liciikms, IMate 11. 3.) They ai-e connected 
by intennediate kinds with the forms w'hich have ilake-like 
expansions, either rounded or lobed and cut ; these arc the 
JoUaceofis lichens (Plato 1. 1, II. 2). Other fonns arc 
attached at a single spot, from which branches rise with 


some resemblance to a miniature shrub; they are known 
as fmtlrngp lichens (Plate 1. 8, IL 10). The thallus is 
generally of a gray colour and of a leathery consistence, 
but Mime lichens arc gcljitinous (f.g, Collerna, Plate I. 8). 
The iiitenial structure generally consists of layers— a 
cortical layiT on the outer surface, formed of small cells ; 
a ffonidial layer below this, with green globular cells (the 
fftniidUi ) ; and followed by the medullart/ layer, consisting 
of interlacing tlircads. In a few lichens, siicli as Collema, 
there is no stratification, the gonidia lying cither singly or 
in strings among the interlacing threads. Granular matter, 
together with gonidia and tlircads, an* oft4'n protruded 
through the cortical layer; these rounded masses are 
called toredia. The apolheciuin or female portion i.-» cither 
tppnw}cnrpoua^ disc-sliaped and op(*n on the snrfaee, as 
tlie large discs of Uanea JtoHda (Plate 1. 8), 01 an;po- 
carptma^ inclosed sometimes with, and sometim**'. without, 
an opening. The disc-shaped apotbccia an* of \ariou> 
kinds, and as the distinctions are of value in classiiie.ition 
the forms have received special names — viz. (1) jidtntfi. 
wdien they are large, fiat, round, without any distinct margin, 
e.fj. rsnea (Plate 1. 8); (2) when they are lik*- 

those in I^*canora (Plate 11. 6, 11), rounded, and with a 
distinct prominent marpn, formed from the thallus; (3) 
lecideine^ like those in Lceidea (Plate If. 3. o), rounded, 
and with its own proper margin — this margin is sometimes 
gyrose, as in Gyrophoia (Plate II, fi), or stipitate. as in 
Itaeomyees (Plate 11. 8); (4) lirelUfovin^ furrow’-shapod 
and irregular, as In Graphis (Plate 1. 2). 'I he colour of 
the apotbccia is gen‘*rally of a different colour from the 
thallus (diacnlnroua), occasionally it is of the same C( l«nir 
(concoloroiia'), l^ccidcinc apothecia, which arc variously 
c<»loured, but not black, are called hlntorlnc. The .ipo- 
thecia contain the spores, which arc inclosed in eloni:ited 
cells called theca\ The spores arc the icprodiicti\e 
bodies c)f lichens ; they are sometimes simple, sometimes 
divided by p.irtitions ; they are (d various forms, and vary 
in number in the thecas of dUrerent species, Tlieir char- 
acters are constant in the same species, and an* thfivfon* 
of great value in distinguishing specit''. The thci ie are 
.Miirounded by clos.ly- parked thre.iiUcalled^Joro/./^/ wtf; 
these, by their pressure, aid in the expuKlon of t: l iipe 
s|Mjrcs. 

The spermogones contain long cells called aft 
The end of e.u’h cell is at length divided oil’ by a p.artiti* n. 
The cells thus formed .ire called ; they are ir 

first minute, hut afterwards lengthen, hecnine dctarlnd. 
.and, by the absorption of water in the .spci inogoiic. aie 
finally expelled. They also have cliaracters useful in the 
discrimination of species. 

Lichens are used to some extent in tlie art«. tlunigli not 
so much as formerly. From Anriiii. (Plate IL 4) a purple 
dye is obtained, from Cmlbear (Plate 11. 11) a scarlet 
colour, and also, by the .addition of certain alkalies, a hlu<* 
dye. Several other lichens also supply enlouring matter. 
Iceland-moss (Plate I. 5) supplies nourishment to the poor 
in the inhospitable regions of Iceland. Rcindcer-moss 
(Plate I. 7) is the only fooil for the reindeer difring the 
long winter months, riie I ripe de Roche (Plate II. is 
used in the Arctic regions of North America when no 
other food is avuil.ihle. In the deserts of Northern Afri«‘.i 
and Central Asia the Manna Lichen (Ltiv/Mora eaculcnta) 
occurs lying some iuclich thick over great distances. 

The classification of lichens by Nylander is that now 
generally adopted by lichenologisls ; the following is an 
outline of it: — 

Family 1. Ephcbactl, — Thallus but little .swmlleu wdien 
moist, gonidia involved in a gelatinous layer of cell'^, 
medullary threads none. 

FA.MILY IL Collcmacd, — Thallus swollen W'hin moist, 
gonidia arniiigod like strings of beads, medulla not distinct. 
Example, Collema (Plato 1. 3). 
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Family III. Lichenacfi, — Tliallns not gelatinous, with 
a goiiidial layer ; medullary' layer more or less distinct. 

1. Kpiconioda, — Apothecia, with the spores 
usnally naked and powdery on the aurffico of the fnictifi- 
catit*n. Examples. Oidicium (Plato I. ti), Splueroplioi-on 
(Plate 1. 11). 

Merits 2. Chdodei , — Apothecia generally stalked, 
biatorine, or rarely Iceanorine. Examples, fla'oinyces 
(Plate 11. Cenomyce (PKate 1. 7, 9). 

iStriff 3. Hiitnalodei , — Thallns frutieose or thre.id- 
like, not leafy; apothecia generally lecanmiiie. Examples, 
Roeeella (Plate II. 4), Kamaliiia (Plate 11. 10), l^snea 
(Plate I. 8, 11. 7), Cetraria (Plate I. o). 

^Series 4. PhyUodei . — Thallns leafy, usually depressed, 
lobed; apothecia generally pcltiform or loeanorine. Ex- 
amples, Parmelia (Plate I. 1). Sticta (Plate II. 2), Ricasolia 
(Plate I. 12), Peltidea (Plate I. lo), Suloriiia (Plate IT. 1), 
Gyrophora (Plate II. 9). 

^trUs 5. Plncodei , — Thallns variously orustaceous; 
apothecia lecauorine, or lecideine, or lirelliforiri. Ex- 
amples, Loeanora (Plato II. d, 11\ Pertusaria (Plate II. 12), 
Loi idt'a ^^Plate II. 3, o). Graplli'^ (Plate I. 2), Arthonia 
(Plate I. -0- 

>>• vlti Pyrmnihi. — Thallus pelt.ate, or crustaceous, 
or bt luath the hark, or wanting ; apothecia angioc.arfMais, 
with an opeiiini:. 

Strief 7. I'endiuUi . — Thallus thin, often wanting; 
njK'thccia angk'CJirpous, without an opening. 

F.vmii 1 IV. Myrlanyiacei . — Tliallns altogether cellular, 
w.tl.ont lavcrs ; fruetifioatioii not di.>crete. 

LICH FIELD, a city, ninnitijial borough, and county 
cf a city of England in tin* eouiity of Stadbid, IIC miles 
ii»'rrh-west from London, and 17 miles south-east from 
iStrdord, by the North-jrestern Railway. It is of great 
anti,ju!ty, the bishopric having been first established by 
Gswy, king i f Northumberland, about dotl, and a charter 
of iiieorporation granted by Richard II. in 1387. It 
.stai.iis in a line v.illey, on a sm.dl atliucnt of the Trent. 
Many »j{ the streets are narrow, but the houses in the 
prihc.p.al of them are well built, and the whole city is 
pavtd and well supplied with water. The cathedral, an 
Early English building, was much injured by Croniweirs 
SoUitTs, but thoioughly impaired by J.imes Wyatt, the 
architect, in 1788. It stands near a beautiful piece of 
wiiti-T on the north side of the city, and consists of a nave, 
choir, tMii^ept. central tower with a spire, and two other 
.spires at the west end. The total length is 410 feet; the 
length of the transept. 153 feet; and llic height of the 
central spire, 2^0 ftvt. It contain^ many handsome inonn- 
iiitludmg one to Dr. .John'?on. who was born at 
Licbf.eld ill 17u9. In 1 h« 2 many parts of the building 
were restored and beautifully iinbellhshed. The bishop's 
palace is near tlie cathedral. The see comprises 536 
benefices in the counties of Stafford, Derby, Salop, and 
Nottingham. The biahop s income is £4500, .and that of 
the dean £3000 per annum. The fonner has the patron- 
age of 116 livings. The cathedral library boa.st8 of the 
Saxon Gospel of St. Chad and other literary rarities. The 
city cont.ains a guildhall, market -house, grammar-school, 
where Ashinole, Addison, . Jolt nson, WoIi<a.ston, and Garrick 
were educated (founded by Eilwanl VL, and rebuilt in 
18.50), rnu-seurn, and free library, five churches, and several 
places of worship for diasenters. The interior of the 
pari-li church of St. Mary wa.s rebuilt in 1870 as a 
meiiiorial of Ri.shop I>onsdale. There is a monument to 
Dr. .Johnson in the market-place. There are some large 
breweries in Lichfield, and malting, tlax-spirming, paper- 
making, and coaeh-huilding are also carried on. Near the 
town are some exten.sivc market gardems. The municipal 
borough, divided into two wards, i.s grjvemcil by six alder- 
men (of whom one is mayor), and eighteen councilloni. 
Lichfield was formerly a parliamentary borough, and re- 


turned two members up to 1867 and one until 1885. 
The population in 1881 was 8360. 

The name is said to be derived from Licedjield^ the field 
of carcAses, from the massacre of over 1000 Christiana dur- 
ing the Diocletian persecution. The place of the slaughter 
is still called Christians’ Field. 

LIGHT'BNBERG. a fonner German principality of 
220 square miles, once called the lordship of Bauinholder, 
and now included in the Pni.s.Hiaii Rhciii-Pi'ovinz. It wn.s 
ceded in 1816 by Prussia to the Duke of Saxc-Cohurg, 
who g.ave it the rank of a principality, and who held it till 
is.lt, when it Wiis again given up to Prussia for an 
equivalent of 80,000 dollars a year. 

LICIN'XAN ROGATIONS. These laws, which to- 
gether formed the famous Reform Bill of ancient Rome, 
wore brought in before the Roman commons hy Caius 
I.icinius Calvns Stolo nine years in Mioeession (some .say 
eleven years), till they w'ore passed all together in 367 n.r. 
They were the result of a comhiiiiitioii of the poor farmers 
with the wealthy plebeian .arist(»cracy. The latter aimed 
at the highest oflices. till tlien limited to the patrieiiins, tlio 
former at siuno allcvi.ation of their many liardship.s. Tlio 
Rogations were as h)lli>ws -(1) To admit plebei.ans to tho 
consulship, one consul at least always to be a plcb<»ian ; 
(2) to .admit them also to tlic great college of priests, par- 
ticuhi^ly to those conserving oracles, and the. Sibylline 
bot^ks, ol-c. ; (3) to limit tho burgesses to 600 jugera (say 
300 acres) of iialiorial land in personal occupation, and to 
limit any one ownershi]) of rattle to 100 oxen and 600 sliiM-p 
as far as grazing on the common lauds was concerned ; 
(4) to compel landlords to employ free labour as well a'j 
.slave labour ; and (5) to reduce all extjrhitant interests, and 
give f.air terms for ref*aymcutsof debt.s incurred during tho 
hardships of the e.arly times. The object was to seize a 
part of both civil and spiritual dignity for the plebeian 
aristocrats an<l for the poorer folk, to help tho large class 
of debtors, and find employment for those out of work. 

LICIN'IUS, the name of a distinguished plebeian yens 
or clan at Rome, whose most famous f.imilies were those 
of Cras.sus, Lucullus, and Muren.o. 

Tlie fir.'Jt l.ieinius to make a great m.ark in tho history 
of Rome was C.aius Liciiiius Calvus, .surnumeil Stolo, wdio 
a.s tribune successfully strove (376 to 367 n.C.) that tho 
consul.ship should be thrown open to plelieians a.s well 
as patricians, and thus not only prevented a di8a.strous 
civil w'ur, but laid the foundations for the greatness of tho 
republic. Lucius Sextius wa.s the first plebeian consul 
(K.r. 366); Licinins himself was consul n.c. 364 and 361. 
His gieat work was embodied in the Liciniax R*>f;ATifJxs. 
He was himself found guilty of holding land in excess of 
his law and fined, in later life. 

Another Licinins (C. Licinins Macer), impeached for 
extortion by Cicero (n.r. 66), committed suicide when ho 
found the trial going against him. Ho had written a largo 
part of the hi.story of the city from the earliest times; 
unfortunately there is no trace of the work now left. 
The same remark applies to his son, whoso oratory and 
poetry made a very great mark in his own age. Oviil, 
Catullus, &e., bear witness to his glory. See also CitAssu.s, 
LrruLLUM. 

LiciNir.s was also the name of a Roman emperor who 
reigned 307-324 A.n. (Publius Flavins Galcrius Valerius 
Licinianus Idcinius), a Dacian peasant, who won tho favour 
of the Emperor Galcrius as a youth, rose to tho highest 
rank, and obtained such renown that Maxiinin 11. was glad 
to accept terms for a division of tho eiiipiro on his acces- 
sion in 311 A.D. Ho married Constantine the Great'a 
only sister, and it came about, by the defeat of Maximiu 
at Licinins’ hands, that the brothers-in-law were tho only 
two sovereigns left of the six by whom the empire bad at 
first been ruled. War betw'cen these two raged fn.in 
315 to 323, when tho great battles of Adrianople and 
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GLulkcdon the sole sway to Constantino. Ltcinius 
was promised lionourablo captivity, but was executed on 
the first convenient pretext (a.I), 324). 

UC'TOR, a public officor who attended on tlie principal 
Roman magistrates. The kings, and afterwards the con- 
suls, were attended by twelve lictors, the dictator by 
twenty-four, and the master of the horse by six. The duty 
of the Hctr>r was to see that proper respect was paid to the 
magistrates, and to inflict punishment on those who w'ere 
condemned. The lictors carried on their shoulders rods 
bound ill the fonn of a bundle, with an axe in the middle. 

XalCUAXA is a genus of Palms, consisting of thirty 
species, natives of eastern tropical Asia, the Malay 
Archipelago, and North Australia. The young trunks of 
/ icftafu ncutijida supply tho walking-sticks knouii a«> 
“ Penang lawyers.” As a rule these palms do not grow 
more than 4 or 6 feet, though sometimes they are found as 
high as 20 feet. This genus belongs to the tribe Coryplie;e. 
I be species are all low shrubby yialnis, with terminal leaxes,; 
the flowers are bermapbrodite, tin; calyx and corolla an* 
three- lobeil, there aie six stamens, a three-oorin*re<! ovary 
with the lobes slightly coherent, with a single filiform style. 

lilEB'lG, BARON VON, a cdehiated chemist, was 
Inirii at Darmstadt, the capital of the graiid-dncby of 
I Icsse- Darmstadt, on the Hth of May, 1«03. Aftc-r having 
completed his classical education .at the gymimslum of his 
native city, he was in 1810 entered as a student a^the 
I'niversity of lloiin, where he pursued bis studies with great 
iinluhtry and success. From Ronn In* x\as transferred to 
Krlangcii, where lie continued to follow up his chemical 
studies, and where he took the degree doctor of medicine 
before he was of age*. In 1822, or the following year, he 
was sent to Paris at the expense of the (li.uid-duke of 
Ifes-e, who allowed him a bourse or pension under the 
name of a travelling stipend ; there lie remained for about 
two years more, still prosecuting his chemical studies, and 
associating with tlie most distinguisln*d of tlie chemists 
of that country, of whom the best known, perhaps, weie 
MM. G.iy-Lussac, Dumas, and Pelouzc. In 1823 be eom- 
miinicalcd to tho French Academy of Sciences a inciiniir 
on “ Fiilminic Acid and the Fulminates,” which excited 
nmch interest, not only in Paris but In other countries, that 
lliiniholdt invited the author to bis house .and iiitroductd 
him to tho circle of his scientific friend.s. Resolved to 
stand his friend in more important matters, that dis- 
tiugnihhed patron of science gave him such strong letters 
of reetniiinendation to the authorities of the University of 
Giessen that, although he xvas only just txventy-one years of 
.age, he wa.s appointed professor-extraordinary of chemistry, 
u position which, some two years later, he exchanged for 
the higher and more permanent post of ordinary professor. 
He now, under the patronage of the government (for which, 
no doubt, he had in some measure to' thank his kind and 
diseriiniiinting patron, Humboldt), commenced a model 
lahoiatory for teaching practical chemistry, which attracted 
students from every part of Europe, not to speak of other 
<[uartcrs of the globe. 

Liebig published several works, the most popular, and 
that by which his name will be most widely remembered, 
being “ Familiar Letters on Chemistry considered in its 
Relation to Industry, Agriculture, and Physiology.” Many 
of hi.H views have been combated from time to time; but 
speaking generally, his principles of agricultural chemistry 
have found very many and distinguished supporters. Lie- 
big must also be honoured with tho credit of having very 
extensively simplified the processes for organic analysis, and 
of having by their aid made nniiieroiis investigations wliidi 
were formerly impracticable on account of tho complexity 
of tho methods then in use. 

His scientific attainments and valuable researches were 
rewarded with honours of vai-ious kinds in almost every 
country where natural science is held in repute. He was 


a frequent visitor to England, and his presence was ulwaya 
gladly hailed at oiir leading agricultural and scientific 
meetings. He died on 18th April, 1873. 

IiIKCHTRNSTElN, an independent sovereign princi- 
pality, now included in the Austrian Uiistoms Union, and 
the smallest of the slates which composed tho old German 
Confederation, but now forming an integral part of the 
German Empire, is situated between tho •Rhine, Switzer- 
land, and the Tyrol, on the nortlieni slope of the Rlnctian 
Alps, the summits of xxhieli fIm* to an elevation of 5610 
feet. Its area is 68 square iriilf^, or about cme-lhird of 
the county of Rutland; its population is bOOO, of th& 
Roman Catholic religion. Tlu; country i^ \ery luountaia- 
ous; but it produces corn, flax, win**, fiult, and timber 
sufficient for the consumption of the iiibabiluuts, who have 
also a good breed of horned cattle. Iho capital. V idurg 
or Liechtenstein, is a market-town the li^l t haulc of 
the Rhine, with a population of 170f». 

LIED and LIEl>*FORK. /.itfJ is the Hcnuan for 
*• song,” but its musical use Is nowr extended. Meiidelv^din 
used it as signifying a song-like movement, not for the voice 
hut for the pianoforte, calling his fascinating scries of 
such compositions F.ieder ohne. Wurte (song.^ without 
words). »Songs and song-like pieces are frequently com- 
posed of one musical i*lea (perhaps in two di\i>iu:i-!, or 
contr.isting portions) enunciated once only or several times 
by repetition, accouling tv» the demands of the stanzas of 
the poetry, or the imitation of this xvhen words are absent. 
But .a still more usual haan for songs is that of the march 
or minuet; namely, a melody A (usually in two puitioiis), 
and a contrasted nulody B (also usually in two porlion.s), 
A ap[)ears first, then Pi,then A to elosr*. The type is that 
of the iniimet (A) and trio (B). Soim* musical teachera 
ha\e endeavoured therefore to group this along with the 
simpler song-form above described under the general term 
of Lied-form. It was once a v<*ry prevah nt teiiii in ana- 
lytic ]>rogrammes of com erts, &c., but fortunately has not 
taken firm root. Song-form f(»r the first variety, and minuet- 
form for the second, would appeal to be b» tier dcsiguations. 

LIED'ERKREIS, LIEDERSPIEL, musical terms. 
Sometimes without telling a stoiy dramatically, as does the 
cantata, a musical w’(*ik of several numbtas imiic.ates a 
situation, or. so to spc.ak. sketches out a sctiie by detached 
lyrics ; and this is the ^^eiicle of song). The 

most beautiful example is that by lb i ibovcn, “ To t!iO 
distant loved-oue," and tin; next finc^t is the fainou.s 
** Miller-maiden ’’ of Sehubert. Schum.aun and Biahma 
have also adopted this charming but .'^oniewbat trying form 
of conqxisition. The Litihr.'tpiel of Germany is not very 
diiVerent from tho French or the English 

ballad-opera — .a play with songs interspersed hero and 
there. It is a form not now* used, hut there are f.imoua 
examples iii it. 

LliGE, a province of Belgium, is kninded N. by Lim- 
burg, K. by Prussia, S. by Luxemburg, and W. by Namur 
and South Brabant. Its area is 1120 squaru miles, and 
the population in 1883 was 683.769, most of whom are 
Walloons. The southern portion of the province is hilly 
and undulating. The Ardennes .Mountains cover a great 
part of the south. The soil ditfers much in quality. On 
the 'west side of the Meuse, and on the side tow*arda 
Limburg, tho plains, valleys, and low hills are fertile, 
well cultivated, and atlbrd ricli pastunage; on the east side 
of the Meuse, where it is joined by tho Ourtho, especially 
towai'ds Luxemburg, the ground is rocky and stony. In 
this part of the province there are extensive forests. The 
principal river is tho Mouse, which comes from Namor, 
and forms at first the boundary between the two provinces. 
After receiving the Ourtbe it flows between high, steep, 
and often perpendicular rocks to tho city of Liijge, where 
it becomes broader ; below this it flows north by e.ast into 
the province of Limburg. The climate is healthy. Tho 
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oinintry proilucos hops, covn, ami a littlo whip; the pas- (7olognp ami iluko of Bavaria, causod a stronp;!/ fortified tower, 
tiires maintain fjrcat numbers of horned cattle and sheep, named I.a Dardunelle, to be erected on it in 1()86, to jire- 
Thc mineral wealth of the country is considerable; there vent communication between the two quarters of the city 
are valuable mines of lead, liiic, and iron ; but more im- during:; civic revolts. At that period the bridge was the 
portant than all tliese together arc the numerous coal great rallying- point of the seditious citizens, who were 
iiiines of the province. Of the mineral waters those of l;ar.angued here by their demagogues. On 27tli .luly, 
Spa are the most celebrated. The manufactures, which 179*1, it was the scene, of a fierce and bloody struggle 
.are verv import,ttit, consist of all kinds of steam machinery between the Austrians and tlie French, in which the former 
for railways and factories, mill-castings, fine woollens, ivcre compelled to retreat to the shelter of the batteries of 
im*rinoi*s, linen, cotton stufis, cutlery, and .surgical inatni- the Ohartreiisc. In when Charles the Bold of liiir- 

7 nents, fire-arms, glass, hardware. \<'C. The province is gundy was invoked by the bishop to suppress an insiiirec- 
crossed by the Li^ge-Namur Railway, and by the line tion of his turbulent subjects, the barbarous conquerors 
from Ostend to Cologne. w'reaked their vengeance on many of the wives and 

I-iK(;k {JMttlch, Ltiik'), the capital of the above pro- daughters of the unfortunate citizens by placing them in 
viin’o, is situated in a valley at tlie junction (»f the Oiuthe boats and sinking them in the river at this spot, 
with the Meuse, and had a population of in MBG'NITZ, one of the three governmcnt.s into w Inch 

It is the seat of a bi-'hop and of the Miprcme Silksia is divided, comprises the most north-wesln ly 
ttmrt of jn.stiec for Jd^go, Limburg, Namur, and Luxem- part of that province, and that part of Upper Lan.Mtz 
hnrg. The Meuse, on entering the city, divides into which now belongs to Prussia. 

.several bramlies, which form island.*?, bordered by hand.some Likc;xitz, the e.apital of the above government, stands 
qiiavs and i'onnectisl by eight bridge**. LiC^ge is divided at the jiinetioii of the Sehwartzwasser and the Katzha< h, 
into’ the old and the new town, and li.is besides ten suburb-!. 180 miles by railw.ay south-east from Berlin, and IumI 
'Mo<t of t!ie street-- are mtv ii.ariow and daik in eon -e- .‘17,157 inhabitants in 188*2. Thu inner and older part of 

<j;u'neo of the height of l!:e hon-ts. and not clean. There the town is surrounded with a moat and rampart of cartli, 
.i!e. h..wf\.'r, a few bnad street.s, .*-ome good .•squares, and which i.s l.aiil out in gardens and planted with trees; it is 
j'n no-p.cade-!. Tlie city was foimerly fortified, hut at pre- | ente^d by four gates. The Church of St. John, the Ritter 
.sent it i- difendi d only by a citaihd. erccte<l on St. Wal- . .Vc-iftmie, the Fiirsten Cappidlc (the hiiri.il-phice of the 
burje's Mount on the north side of the town, and by a | prinees of the line of Piast), and tin* ho.spitalsof Stanisl.iiis 
crn vt niitwork on thf west side. The most n inarkahle | and St. Nicholas are the principal objects of interest, 
biiiidlrgsare — the cathedral, founded in 008 and renewed in • There are also an ancient council-house, an academy, an 
and constituted tlie cathedral in l8i»2. in place of orphan a.syluin, ami a wurkhon.se. The manufactures are 
till' oM oatlodral of St. Uambert, fonndeii in 71*2, and i cotton ami woollen .stiifis, silk, linen, leather, ami tobaceo ; 
wrecked bv the rcvohitioni'-ts in 17b4; tie* p.il lee of jii-*- and it.< \icinity is f.unous for horticulture. Formerly it 
t:ci‘. fornu*rly the ji.il.K-e of the episcoj al prince; the wivs fortified; ami here, on the UUh August, 17<I0, the 
tb' itre; the clnrch of St. Jacques; and the university, Pmssmns, under Kreihrick the Great, totally defciited the 
wIk Ii w'.os fonnJul in 1817. There aie a gymnasium, , Austri.ins. 

.sevpr.al h.inks, ;ind numen n.s learned and charitable insti- \ LXBN (from the French a tie or band). 'I he 
tiiti -n^. .Among the latti-r are schools for the blind ami following definition is perhaps a.s correct as any that lias 

L r dt-af mutes. The e.\ten.-ive co.il mines near the tow’n, , proceeded from tin; judges: — “A lieu is a right in one 

whit-h employ upwards of 10, Out) miners; its numerous man to retain th.at which is in his po.sse.ssion belonging to 
iron work.s, n>y.al cannon foundry, .and estiiblishments for , another till ciTtain dernamls of the person in pos.ses-inn 
the m.anuf.uture of firearms, hardware, broadcloth, glass, | arc satisfied ’’ ((ir(».se, .L, in “ Hammond r. Barclay, ' 2 
7 iaper, watches, jewelry, and leather; its engine-factorie.s, \ 227). Tlie definition therefore includes })o.s.se.ssinn 

'/inc-rolling mill*-, and iiaileii**s; its linen and cotton i (in some sense) by the party claiming the lien; and .an 
fa<*tori<**-', steel-wfirks, brcwarics, distill ries, .and sugar J uii'-atisfied demand by liim again.st the owm-r of tlio 
r«*r.rieries; togeth^'r witli a tliainMliing commerce in colonial , property. 

and marmfactured goods — render it one of tlie * It Inis been said that ‘Miens only exist in three w'.ays: 
most important towns in Belgium, and om* of the most \ either by expre.'-.s contract, by u.sago of trade, or where 

indijstriai in Liirope. It supplies firearms to nearly all i theie is .some legal relation" (Bayley, J., 1 Ba. and 

lit* g<»veinm«*iit.s in llic world. It has a chamber of com- ' All, 682). 

ii!‘*rc*' and manufai^turcs, cabinets of cherni-'-try and natural • When lieu arises by express contmet, it is simply inort- 
Ipsrory, a bot.iiiic garden, and a K-liooI of mines. The | g.age, pawn, cn* ]dedge, which are then the more appn»priate 
} riiicipril manufactory for *-t»*am uigines and machinery is | terms; or it is an aj^eement (such as may exist in tlu* 
ti at of the busy villag** of »S»*rfing, 2 mil*s .‘•onth-wc'-t of ; case of principal and factor) that goods intru-sted by 
lb- town, which was foundj-d by and i-i .*.till c.arried on in ; « ne person to another for the purpose of sale, or for Niim- 
ti.*- ram«* of Me.a.sr.**. (’orkerill, natives <*f England. In the . other purpose than pledge, may bo retained by the ]):irty 
'.^':ith cditurv a \illage named Legia occupied a p.art of intni.sled with them a.s a security for any debt or bal.mce 
tie ‘•ite of the present city. In 712 Lilge was elected into a | due to him from the other; or it is an agreement that lie 
1 i-l/ipric. In the tenth century its hi.-jhops were rai.sed to may retain the proceeds of things intrusted to him to sell, 
th^ rank of independent iovoreign princes. In the hiieeecd- for the wime pin*pose. 

Ingagfs continual wars and distorbances prevailed between WJiere two parties have so dealt with one another tliat 
t;.*' Vmrghers. wlio w» re ardently attached to popular insti- one h/w claimed and the other has allowed the right »f 
tutlai«, and the prince-bUhops." It wa.s taken on the 30th lien in respect of any of their mutual dealings, lien may 
< f October. 1408. by Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and j exi.*-t in all cases of like dealings between them, if there 
barbarously delivered up to military execution. It was the be no verbal or written agreement to the contrary. 'I'lie 
capital of "the French department of Oiirthe from 1793 to acts of the parties are here the evidence of the contract. 
1814. J:i 1702 it was besieged and taken by the Hiike of The “lien by usage,’* and th.at “where tlnre Is Home 
JMarlbop^ugh. legal relation between the parties,” bclmg to one class. 

The Font dcs Arches, which is the chief communication and are not distinguishable. They are both included 
Tietween the t-Ao quarter-* on »itherf-ide of the river, has under liens which arise from implied contract. Tlio 
taken the place of an older bridge, which was the scene of “us.age of trade" is merely evidence from which contrwt 
many memorable f.ents. Bishop Maximilian, doctor of into be implied ; parties who mutually net in conformity 
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to ft custom ii.ivo in c-fn-ct, lliough not in form, made a 
contract. Tlie term “ n.‘liitioii ’’ is only another mode 
of expressing the mutual rights and duties of the same 
parties, who by tlieir a<*ts have brought themselves within 
the limits of A custom, and so given evidence of an int<‘n- 
tion to make n contract. Thus an innkeeper has a lien 
(ipon the horse of his guest which ho stables and feeds. 

Lien, unless there bo an express contract, or a custom to 
the contrary, must from its nature be particular, that is, 
must have reference to a particular transaction and ti> a 
particular thing. When it is general, that is, where the 
right to retain a particular thing is not limited to a 
particular transaction, but exists with respect to other 
traiisiictions also, there must he express contract, or the 
dealings of the parties must bo such as to create tJiat 
implio<l contract which arises from acta done in eoiifoniiity 
to ucll-kiiowii usage. 

I.ieii may be lost by voluntarily parting w’ith the thing, 
hy express agreement, or by agreement to he implied from 
nets. In general, when a prison has a lien for a debt, he 
w:ii\es it by taking security for the debt. 

In equity tlie vendor of an estate, though he has exeented 
fi ec»nve}ancc and parted with tlie possession without being 
paid, still has his estate as a security for siicli part of the 
purchase-money as is unpaid, lliis security is generally, 
though not W’ith strict propriety, called the vendor's lien. 
The gmund of this so-called lien lies in the nature of the 
contract; one party contracts to give land for money, and 
the other contracts to give momy fctr land; and both 
jiarties must perform their engagement. 

Tho practical questions wliich arise under the general 
dfietiiiic of lien are numerous, and soinetinies not easy of 
oolution ; many of them are of the greatest inqiortance to 
the rnercjintilo communitv. 

LI'EBNE* in architecture, a rib intennodiatc betwee n 
the main ribs of a Gothic vault, and divtiiiioii-liuble tl.en*- 
fore ns not rising from the impost. The beautiful groining 
of tlie finer Gothic rcKifs depends upon the lieriie ribs for 
the completion of its star-like forms. 

IflSUTEN^ANTy any otlicer who discliargi s tlie duties 
of a superior in his name and during his absence. an<l 
who acts immediately in subordination to him wlieii he is 
present. Tims, in military aflairs, the lieutenant-general 
and the lieutenant-colonel respectively superintend the 
ee<jnoiny and the movements of the army and the battalion 
under those who hold the chief command. For many jears 
past, however, the licutenaiit-coloiiel h,as been the otlieer 
actually in command of a regiment, the colonelcy having 
gradually become a binccure appointment cxccjit in the 
.aitilh-ry and engineers. 'I'lie lieutenant of a coiiip:iny 
is also iinmcdi.utcly subordinate to the captain, in whose 
rihscnce he has the same pow’ors. In the British service 
the lieutenants of the throe regiments of Foot (luards have 
the rank of captain ; in the Koval Kegimentof Artiller}%tlie 
L’oyal Corps of Engineers, and the Marines there .are no 
<*nsigns ; the suhaltern *»ffiecrs were formerly distinguished 
as first ami second lieutenants. Since the alMilition of the 
otliee of en.sipi in the infantry ami cornet in the cavalry 
the lowest gi'adc of commissioiioJ otlicer in the British 
iiriny is styled a sub-lieutenant. The pay of a lieutenant 
in tho army varies from lOy, -B/. a day in the Life Guards 
to 65. i)ti. in tho line. 

A lieutenant in the royal navy lakes rank iis a captain 
in tlio army, and tho number appointed to ships of war 
varies with tln-ir rate. Their full pay, when in command 
of a sea-going ship, is 14s. Ih/. a day, when wdthout coin- 
iiiand 11/f. (></., and that of a sub-lieutenant b*, 

jjxv'nJTm is tho ininio applied to a silicate of iron 
and lime that occurs cJiicily in the island of Elba, but 
wliicli is also found sparingly in some other loc.a1ities. It 
has received this name after its discoverer, the mineralogist 
Lol Jovre, but is also sometimes called Ilvaite or Yeiiite. 


LIFE. Organie matter, in which alone the phenomena 
of life are coguizal»Ie to our senses, is distinguished from 
eotnmon or inorganic matter by several peculiarities ot 
composition ami strnrture. Twenty elementary substances 
occur frequently in (»rgaiiic matter, viz. oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, jiliosphorns, sulphur, iodine, bromine, 
chlorine, fluorine, potas^ium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, 
silicium, aluminum, iron, mangaiie.^e, copper, and lead ; and 
many ollwrs occur lebsfic**iucntly. Of these the first four, 
on account of their universal pu^-cnce in organic matter, 
have been called organic element*^. They are found iinitffl 
in a complex compound cjilled jirotcln, never yet obtaim'd 
exc-<‘pt as a product of a living organBrn. Prot^iln, laiL'idy 
mixed with water, is the chief constituent of that jnimary 
life-f>ul>stanee protoplasm^ And although the eleinf-ntary 
substances of which organic matter is eoinpo.scd aie tho 
same as tho'-c of iimrganic matter, tlif'ir mode of e' -n- 
bination is also peculiar. In minerals the elements .m* 
g< nerally united in pairs, or according to a binary ino*h‘ *.f 
combination ; but in organic matter three at least, :imiI 
usually four elementary principles arc combined in ''.u li 
simplest substance or proximate principle. In oiL^inic 
cornpounds, again, the elements are not generally united in 
any simple ratio one to another, as in inorganic bodiev. as 
1 atom of one to 1, 2, or 3 of another, but seveial (a*' 
or 12 of one) are united with several of each of tlie othi-rs 
to form one compound at( m. In re«‘pect of structure, ir is 
ob.Korxcii that all organic bodies, plants a> well as aniiji:il‘>, 
have more or less rounded and ejlindrical, branel td « r 
iiieinbered form, bounded by curved lines, and by cojim >: 
or concave surfaces very di.sliiiel from the crystalline (the 
only reuular) form of inorganic matter. 

All the parts of an organic body arc, both in their oiiLdii 
and in their continuance, more or less dependent n|MiM mie 
another. In their original formation, the jiroductioii of 
one part induced that of anothrr; and, when f'Tmcsl, tl •*. 
action of one infincnccs the actions all. 

The maintenance of the living being, duilng a certain 
lenglii of time, hy the mutual changes wlroh lake pi ic* 
between it and the external world, is the ino«t geii»Til 
phenomenon observid in orj^anie bodies during lih*. It is 
a compound proec'*". loii^isting (1) of tiie ipcepli< n of 
m.atcrials from the external world a^ mitjiment. width 
t.ikeii up by absorption and e.iriied on by a pet uhar nndii-n 
111 v’cssels, or througli the inteisticv'' i>f tlie tissues; (g> 
attruction of .aeriform substances frt»m without, and o i- 
lation of other aeriform substances from within, constituting 
respiration; (3> conveisioii of the absorbed iiutiiinent ami 
.aeiiform substances into the peculiar tinids of tin* body, 
or nssiinilaliou ; (4) the motion of these Iluitls tin <. ugh 
the body bv circulation or other means; (,'*) eonvei’^ioii (if 
the riuids into a solid form, or the combination of I hem 
with the solids, so as to maintain the peenli.ir properties 
of the latter, eonstituting nutrition propeily so called; 
(fi) the preparation .ami sopaialiou of tliiids of peeuli ir 
kinds from the assimilated fluids, or the formation of 
secretions. Thc'ie processes, which lue called the nutritive 
functions, occur in a more or less di»‘liiu’t manner in all 
living bodies, plants as well as animals, and are essentially 
charactei ist ic of life, since nothing aii.ilogmis to them is ever 
observed in inorganic bodies. In thcM* processes two dis- 
tinctive featmes appear: — (1) The phenomemv of disin- 
tegration and irasie continually going on from tho com- 
mencement to the eonclusioii of the life of a living organism, 
and the eonvspoiuiiiig phenomena of the taking-up oj'nar 
matter to rcp:iir that waste; and (2) the cgclic nature of 
the lijl'-chongis of each .»'pecies of organic, life. 'I’lic first 
Ilf those distinctions is siillieiently obvious a.s occurring t<» 
life alone; the second needs a few remarks. All living 
matter proceeds from other living matter; we know of no 
indepetideiit origin of living things. Bpontani'ous geneia- 
tion has as yet never been proved, as it is purposed pre- 
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si'iitly to show. But an or^niilsin which thus parts with a 
portion of itself as seed is repeated by that seed in its 
development; and if the repetition is not at first exact, as 
when a tadpole comes from a frog’s egg or a caterpillar 
from a buttertly’s, yet eventually the cycle is made up, 
.and from the totlpole we arrive again at the frog, from the 
caterpillar we reach the butterfly. The new* f<»rm also pro- 
pagates itself in like manner. Each individual, when it has 
fully developed, dies, and its elements resolve themselves 
by iixidation ; the species being, by reproduction, everlast- 
ing. the individuals temporar}’. 

Fiinilly, all life is dependent on miastnro and warmth, 
tli'ineuts not necessary in the existence of minerals; and 
t\cu when, as in the case of rotifers ami other minute 
t>'ganis>ms, we find living things which may be dcMccatcd 
.iml blown about as dust, the vital properties are perfectly 
.w abeyance until warmth and moisture are supplied. No 
.i:«)od explanation of the intermediate state, and how* it 
iiitfers from death, has yet been given, and the plicnoineiiou 
only occurs in the most rudimentary forms of life. A 
kindifd in-iitance may be given in seeds, winch retain their 
p.'tor.tial life for Jong periods. Fine crops of wheat h.ive 
!..‘in raised fnnn grain lunied with Egyptian iniiinmies of 
tlie time of Mo^^^s; but liere, unlike the rotifers, the wheat 
^'.air.s never were alive in the true sense, they only pos- 
'•v^d the ]M>tontiality of life. The limits of temperature 
•< twcfii wlilch life can exist aie comp.aratively maiTow. 
ileat Mitticiint to decompose piotein i**, of course, fatal to 
..to. llie gieatest heat and cold be.ar.ible without 4le>truc- 
i.oii by any kind of life i-j borne by the simplest forms, as 
’..'..rht be imagined. For heat Pasteur has exceeded ioO’’ 
witii ti.e dry spous of fungi; hut de.ath e,aiiie with 
I r I -s L. at (about *21*2“' Fahr.) when the sp«)re8 weic 
.;. -i't. For cold, Ca^'ui.ird de la Tour liJis re\i\ed yeast 
expc>ing it in the dry state to Fahr., which is 

pts -iegrets hfiloic J rtizing; but in the moist state it died 
..t *J.)' Fahr., or tlepees below freezing. Higher organisms 
i.ave nariMwer and narrower liinit.i, roughly .according to 
ti.eir lank in the gre.it army of life, until we arrive :it such 
K'-nplex organisms as that of man, when comparatively few 
moTiees of tenipciatme mure or less are fatal to exi.stence. 

liut what life is we know no more than we know what 
light is, what heat and electricity are ; and it .seems highly 
probable that we never slmll know*. It is suflicieiit for us 
t'i he able to expl.iin the dilferent trianner in which living 
Tilings and non-living things cxi^t. to study the law.s of 
life, and to adiiiire its wondrous development, to rejoice 
with its birth and progress, and to feci sadness at its 
lie cay. 

** Brains arc vainly taxed w*ith guessing 
n’/*y the world Its funn assumed; 

Few have ventured on confessing 
Light on icAy has ne\er loomed 
Since primeval darkness gloomed. 

i/otr the world is forward going, 

Bit by bit has man explored, 

7/otv, not iv/iy, is worth our knowing. 

Telling of a single c<>rd 
Binding all to one great Lord.*'— .4. J. KlHs. 

It has been said that life only comes from life; and yet 
infusions of hay. &c., which, after long boiling, are perfectly 
Uea^i, soon contain thickly congregated organisms when ex- 
j»os<-d to the air. But this is Ixrcauso the air supplies to 
the infusion seeds or desiccated creatures, which then grow 
and flourish in a congenial medium. If the flasks are 
stopped with cotton wool, or are hermetically scaled, no 
life comes. Or they may be opened, as in Tyndall’s long- 
continued series of exjieriincnts, in places where the air is 
purififd, suf-h as in the ice-cold regions of the higher 
glaciers of the Alps; and here also no life is generated 
from .such killed infusions. Among all the numberless 
experiments yearly performed in the never-ceasing .straggle 
with this great problem, not one has given fair grounds 


for believing that life has arisen either in inorganic matter, 
or in dead organic matter. 8oo Gkxkration, Sponta- 

KEOU.S. 

liXFK. DURATION OF* See Moutai.ity, Law ok. 

LIFE-BOAT. Sco Boat. 

LIFBRIWT. in Scotch law, is the right to use and 
enjoy a subject during life without wasting its substance 
(Ersk., “Inst.” II., 0, 39). Its origin is attributable to tJio 
seiaitude of usit* J'ructus in Konuin law, from which it 
diffei*!? rather in the n.aturo of the subjects of which it may 
consist than of the use permitted of them. In Scotch law 
the subject of liferent may be either heritable subjects or 
money. The proprietor of the subject is named the fiar, 
and the penson enjoying the use of it the liferenter. There 
aie two lifertMits established by the mere disposition of the 
law, of which the one, called tercc, con-sists in the right of a 
widow' wlio has produced a living child to tho liferent of 
one-third of the heritable estate of which her husband died 
fiar; and the other, called roiirte^y^ is the right of tho 
sur\'iving husband of ;m heiress, when the inamago ha.s 
produced an heir to tho estate, to a liferent of the w’hole 
heritable estate of his wife to which .she may have succeeded 
by inheritance. Besiilcs thesi*, liferents m.ay also he con- 
stituted by .agreement, and such are termed conventional 
liferents. In these the respective rights of the liferenter 
.and the liar are. generally speaking, regul.atcd by tho deed 
of cAstitution. Liferenters are not entitled, in the abseneo 
of express stipulation, to giMiit feus or leases to be cfleetual 
bevond the liferent. 

‘life-saving apparatus. Among tho im- 
mense nuinher of shipwrecks which occur annually upon 
the co.i.sts of tlreat Britain, it has lH*cn found by experienco 
that a certain proportion always occur close to tho shore, 
and considerable ingenuity has lK*en displayed in devising 
moans of cuimnunieatiun with the stranded vessels. Where 
the distance is not greater th:in oO yards, a stout stick 
loaded with lead has been used to convey a thin cord, by 
incan.s of which a small ifipe, and afterwards a hawser, 
could be drawn, and at the close of tho last century 
.Sergeant Bell (afterwards lieutenant) of the Roy:il Artillery 
.showed how a cord might be attached to a shot and the 
latter fired from a gun for a miieh greater distance. In 
1><01 a life viortnr was designed by Ca]>tniii Manby, by 
means of wliich the position of a .ship in distress could bo 
rendered visible by illuininating shells, and a hooked shot 
attached by strips of raw hide to a cord thrown out for a 
considerable distance to sen. The apparatus was simplified 
by Colonel Boxer, whose life bolt^ fitted with fuses, served 
not only to carry the curd, hut also to shed a bright light 
as it passed through tho air. At a later period rockets 
were tried as means for convening a cord, and after many 
experiments, the double rocket designed by Colonel Boxer 
was found to be the most effective. In this, two rockets 
aie combined in one metal cylinder, and tho whole is 
.secured to a stick, to which the cord is attached. Tho 
rockets are ydiiccd one before the other, and when tho 
ignition of tlic foremost has carried the cord to the highest 
pcjint of the trajectory, the second is calculated to cxplodo 
and give an additional impctu.s. In tho English system 
the rockets have taken tho place of the mortars previously 
used, but the latter are still employed in France. After 
communication has been made w'ith a shipwrecked crew, 
and a hawser drawn on board, the sling life-buoy, some- 
times know'n under the odd name of the petticoat breeches^ 
is generally u.scd to bring the crew ashore. This consisU 
of A life-buoy of tho ordinai 7 pattern, to which is attached 
a stout canvas bag thrr>ugli the bottom of which holes arc 
made, so that a man can rest )iis arms on tho top of the 
buoy and pass his legs through the canvas at the lower 
part of the bag. By means of tackle thi.s sling buoy can 
be drawn backwards and forwards between the ship and 
the shore, and thus the shipwrecked crew may be brought 
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off one by one uiitil all are rescued. Even then the ap- 
paratus need not be lost, for a hawser cutter has been 
designed wliich may be woiked from the shore, and which 
serves to detach the hawser from the mast of the wreck, 
and enables it to be drawn back to land. The number of ! 
lives saved by the use of this apparatus varies considerably, ! 
but taking an average of several years, it may be said that ! 
over 300 persons are yearly saved from drowning by its ‘ 
means. Tlie rockets are placed under the care of the j 
Coastguard, and the men are all instructed in their use. i 
See also Hoat; Uuoy, Lifu; and for tho apparatus ; 
designed to save life endangered by fire, see Firk Escark. 

LXF'FEY, a river of Ireland, rises in the Wicklow 
Mountains, 1256 feet al>ove the sea-level, at the head of 
tho valley between Kippure and Douce, 7J miles south- 
west of Bray, and close to tho source of the Dodder, with 
a tortuous course of 50 miles to Dublin Bay. The chief | 
tributaries are the King’s ItiviT, Rye, Poddle, Bradogoc, ‘ 
and Comoe; the Dodder and Tolka join the head of its 
estuary. The area of its basin is 568 square miles. 

LIFTING or HEAVING was a very ancient Easter , 
custom with our ancestors. It is said still to survive in 
remote parts. An account of ii lifting of Kdwuid I. in his 
bed by seven of tlie queen’s ladies is still extant. The 
object was no doubt a rude representation of the resurrec- 
tion. At W'arrington and Bolton up till quite recently the 
women would go in parties of six or eight, and taking liold 
of male friends whom they met, would lift them thrice iis 
high as they could, w’ith many shouts. TJiis was on Easter 
Monday. Tho men retorted in kind on ICaster Tuesday. 
The custom degenerated into an excuse for extorting small 
sums of money from the persons lifted. A careful account 
of the custom as practised at Mancljcstci* is given in the 
(Jentlemang Magazine fur 1781, and it was then so com- 
inou that it led to disorders and was being yearly prohibited 
bv the tow'ii-crier. 

LIGABnCNT is the name given to those bands of ubitc 
fibrous tissue which play so important a pait in tying 
together the bones of the skel**ton. In the cases of jv>iutN. 
as the capsular ligament of the knee (sei* they Iwl-l 

the joint together ; in the ras«*s of groups of bones, .as the 
ligaments of the foot [see Fo<»tJ, tliey bind them t<»gether, 
not so tightly as to impede tlndr due motitm, but so as to 
maintain tlie proper shape of tlie group. They sometimes 
arc mere round cords, and are then styled funicular ; tlie 
tliit bands, tho usual shape of ligaments, are called /h/a- 
cular^ and the ligaments surrounding joints are called 
capsular. 

LZGAMEN'TUM NU'CHAS is that great ligament 
whieh sustains the weight of the head in quadrupeds, so 
that tliey graze, constantly keej>ing the bead stm»ping 
dowIl\^ards, w'ithout any effort. The usual white fibrous ' 
tissue is largely intermixed with yellow elastic tissue in \ 
this important ligament. 

LZG'ATURB, in music, ns now used, signifies a tie or 
A/w<f, ii curve connecting two notes, and having the effect | 
of ab.sorbing the second into tho first, which aceonlingly j 
sounds ns long as the combined value of the two tied notes. ^ 
But the ancient meaning of the term w'as far other. It 
«imply meant a passage sung to one syllable, and was 
indieated in the old square-note notation (or Gregorian 
notation) by tho notes being written cither actually touch- 
ing each other or very close to each other. Sometiiries a 
continuous stroke was drawn across the positions of tlie 
notes of A small scale passage; sometimes notes at an 
interval of a Tliird or Fourth w’ere placed one over tho 
other, in the same vertical line, hut the lower one was 
always to be sung first. The interpretation of ligatures is 
one of the most difiieult questions in musical antiquarian- 
ism, as it is encainbercd with a clond of rules, pcriiiittiiig 
alterations of the values of notes according to tiieir}H)sition 
in the ligature, &c. 


LIGHT. In considering so w'ondcrful a sensation as tliat 
of fiiglit, philosopheis very early struck out theorMis of Up* 
m.inner in whicJi it miglit be pliysieally caused. A favourite 
Iiypotliesis among the niudents was tliat all bodies weie 
perpetually tlirowing off impalpable images of thomselvcn, 
and that one of the^c sliiking upon the eye pennitted the 
body whence it emanated to be seen. But although the 
difiiculty of a large liouse sending its image complete in 
every outer part into so .small a space as the human e}f; 
was met more or less sm-eessfully, this theory foil at on‘‘ 
blow before tlie remark that hiieli images or emanations, if 
they existed, would enable us to sec equally well in tin* 
dark. It was evident, therefore, th.it tbe souh* of siglit 
depended entirely upon light. 

But the problem was not solved by its jww f-t.'itianent. 
It W'a.s apparent that we .saw by light ; the quf'^tiou p- 
mained. How is it that light causes us to sie obj‘'<t' ' 
The older philo.sophy was resu.scitated in a new' form. It 
was long maintained, e^ell by so great a man as .Sir Imi - * 
Newton, that light w;is a sub.stance, and th.it we saw by ibo* 
light corpuscles actually entering the eye and striking" ''itn 
a faint impact upon the retina. All luminous bodies w.-j*- 
held to send out streams of these corpuscles. Vet theim-vt 
delicate bal;iiice fails to show' any incTea.se of wc'iglit iti .i 
.scale exposed for many hours to the Heieo.st ligiit whil- its 
fellow sc.ile i.s in .sliado v. It was therefore jnactieally 
iinpos.sibbi to defend .siieh a hypothe.sis as >oon a.s aii"tl it 
w;is found whicli would explain all the hn-ts of light as wi ll 
as the corpnspular or erni'ision theory, and would nut n-- 
qnire to postulate substances the gatheriuLf of which m.oi * 
the receiver no heavier, and the b-ss of wldeli inavio tl.e 
light-source no lighter. 

This hypothesis, whicli is now iini\iT<ally admittf-d. was 
invented by Huyghens an«l improwd by Eulei, and w.is 
at length ileveloped by Thomas Young, professor of natural 
philosophy at the Royal Institution of lAmdon, tliorounhly 
worked out. and jmhli.shed by him in lxo7. e.in*- 

fully did li»* il.dx-ratc his tlicory, that it has .sfau\ly b* i-ii 
.added to by subsequent ob'^eiNers. Huygbeus iin<'n1i*d the 
theory that light was a w'.ive-inotion ; but .is ho ooiild u- t 
have w.a\t*‘niotion without a medium, .ind as air. whi<h 
serves for *Jouud wavi-s. was for m.my loavons inadMii-si .'.,. 
.as tbe medium for liL'bt w.ues. lie iimuited a new* Miii- 
stance, pen'.ading all sparv» tveii bevoiid the bounds ' i r 
only of the e.artli and its atmcsjibere. but of tho eiil.iv n 
system. This lie called the lianiuif f/htr. .md 

figured it ns filling tbe v.ast universe, slrctebing betwicn 
tbe furthe.st star<, and }ct so liirht as to be without gr.iviti 
.and so tliiii .as not to impede the motions of the jd mot", 
while it is so .‘'iibtlo that it penetrates the dens< "t bodio". 
Snell a conception cannot but be icvolting to our re.i>oi . 
wliile we are compelled to admire its boldnes.s. It rests .i" 
a mere hypothesis, serving us well until we know sojui - 
thing better. We m.ay pul it this way: if there were su« !i 
a sub.stauce as this ether filling all space, then light waM s 
would heluave ns they do. So long as this hypotlietie.il 
existence, and no other, is claimed for the ether, it.s iiivtii- 
tion can do no haiin. Formerly there weie ciowds of etliius 
— ethers fur the planets to sw’im in, eleetiie ethers, m.ig- 
netic ethers, vit.al ethers fur iiervc-force, and so on. The 
liiniinifeious ether is the only one to .suni\e. 

But sceptical a.s one may be about tlic existence of .a 
weightles.s land quite intangible substance which is hen- 
claimed to exist as the medium of light, no such scepticism 
is longer ndini.ssible as to the nature of light itself. The 
Iiiiniiiu.sity of a body is due to intensely rapid nioleeular 
vibration, which vibration is propagated in a medium, 
the ether, or some otiier, and so travelling forward as 
ripples tnivel on the surfae«\ of a lake in ever widening 
circles, reaches our eye even from tho furthest stars. Like 
the ripples of tlie water, so the light w.aves are due, not to 
furw'ard motion of the medium in which they travel, but 
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to tlio tr;»nbvcr&o xihratioii of each molecule. Props of 
water do not move to and fro; the)’ move up and down, 
eaeli drop in its turn forming the crest of the wiive as it 
p.is'.i s l>y, and then sinking thnjugh the whole tigure of tho 
\\:i\e to form the trough at last. The drops of water in 
laet vibrate across the path of the wave, exactly as a long 
n pe \ibiates when shaken at one end. There is a ditler- 
♦Mu e. however, as regards the light waves, for they move in 
all directions from tho light-source, not as do the water 
wa^c^ or the rope w.aves, in one plane only; and the \ibia- 
li. n< are not only vertical in a plane transverse to the path 
» f tin* waves, ;is is the case with water wavi-s, but cross the 
path of the w’iivc in all directions in that plane. To use a 
Ni : y rough image, the light waves radiate on all sides. 

Like all great discoveries this uminintor*/ thiori/ vi light 
i-' continually producti\e of fnrtlicr discoveries by virtue t»f | 
ith own truth; the kinship of light, of ehemical action, of i 
heat, of inagnctisin, electricity, »5cc.. iuv derived from it, 
sound is f(‘und to he analogous in every point, and the 
phenomena of pol.iii/alion and all the tiiumphs of >pectro- 
sei])\. or the science of the spectrum, tind a full ex- 

} ! ill 

Tu.d:*'- are di\ided, from .an optical point of \iew, into 
l\anii«ua and non-luminous : and the latter again into 


miles per second. Tlie light from the nearest stars takes 
therefore three yours to reach us. As to the furtliest 
stars, we may he said to bo even uncertain of their exist- 
ence, for though they might have been destroyed long 
since, the light which had started before their annihilation 
would still reach us in u stream for many thousands of 
years. This old observation of tho velocity of light has 
been cheeked in our own day by Foucault, who got a valuo 
i of ltS5,l87 miles a second with an ingenious mirror- 
I appiiratus; and by Cornu, who investigated tho velocity 
I on a basis of 12 miles, sending a ray to a station <i miles 
I otF, and receiving it as it was reflected back from a minor 
upon a rapidly rotating toothed wheel, which showeil t Im> 
time it had taked to perforin the double journey. Conm’s 
result, perhaps tho best yet obtained, gives lH.5,4‘20^ nml 
tallies closely with deductions from obscrv.ations on tin** 
transit of Venus in 1874. The latest important result is 
due to Mitclielson, working with an improvement of Fon- 
c.iult*s apparatus ; he gets 18(i,830 miles per second as 
the velocity of light. The phenomenon of aberration re- 
sults from light ha\ing a sensible velocity. Let a lay of 
light from a star (fig. 1 in the Plates illustmting thi*; 
article) bo reeeivod on a small screen, A, having an 
ixtrt'mely minute opening, A, in it.s centre; and let that 


tiai>pareut (not hindering sight), translucent (hindering 
^ gl;t and opaijne. Hut every body if suflieieutly thick is 
and if siiflicicntly thin is transparent. Thus it is 
a a» vice cf astronumers to deposit a thin layer <4 siht*r on 
twt.i telescope glass when they are observing tho sun, f<‘r 
Urns ilic heat and much of tin* light an* reflected, and tho 
tra’.'*p.iri :iey i> N»d sutlicient. i)ii the other hand, it is 
L.llevcd that the great depths td the ocean are in perpetuil 
linkings, since the light wave-* are absorbed by the va^i 
tl ii k’ns> if the water they in vain try to penetrate. 

Light i- iNohed from a luminous body in all direction'.; 
i: TiMnife*.! then that from each luminous point extends 

a cc r.<- • i ia)s. This cone is c.alled a pencil, and is said to 
! e Cl nvorgfut or divergent according to which direction of 
li i^ uiuliT ei-nsidcration. A single r.ay is sometimes cun- 
'‘nhn-d. and it is also a'.sumed that rays may be parallel, 
» .tiii r .ibsfiiutcly or practically, as when they form puit of 
a Cone of very small angular divergence. Light alw’axs 
l^.a^e!^ in straight lines, like every other form of motion; 
.Mid if it deviates from lliis the deviation is due to the mn- 
tr« iiing action of the sukstance through which it is pas'-iiiL'. 
If it iie et an opaque body it is thrown hack or rcflectiMl; 
ti.o i.iis pasMng each side of the body continue their 
<'-'ir>e, hilt they leave a lightlrss .space behind the body: 
thi'. i" a shaJoic. Lunar eelip-scs arc caused by the eaith» 
^hadlJW' in space ; if tlie path of the moon take her through 
tl.u caitli’s shadow', her light is blotted out by the iutcr- 
p^.-td mass of the earth. Shadows niiglit be expected to 
be ngidly defined if luminous bodies were exceedingly 
small, but as such bodies have a certain magnitude it i'. 
ch ar that the shadow cast by the interception of rays from 
liie toj> edge, for instance, would he partly illumin.ited by 
the rays from the lower edge, whicli strike the opaque 
],<Ay at a less angl«*. There is therefore always a ja numbra 
• r half-shadow surrounding the umbra or deep shallow. 
Fiirtlier, tlie sliadow is always partly illuminated by m-igli- 
bouring light waves, just as iu a torrent tlic water curls 
iound a rock whkh obstructs its direct course. 

1 he reloclty of lirfhi is enonnous. It was long held to 
instantaneous; but in 1673 a Danish astronomer, 
i:amf:d Homer, obser\'ing Jupiter’s satellites, found that 
ti.rre was a diflercnco of 16^ minutes in their entrance 
i'.fo the shadow of the planet, according as this was 
ob'-^-md from the nearest part of the earth’s orbit, or the 
furthest. It was evident, so soon as this fact was accu- 
rately .‘•nbstaiitiatcd, that light took ininut**s to cross 
the earth's orbit ; that is to say, it would take about 
minutes to come from the sun, giving a velocity of 100, OOU 


1 lay which passes through the opening bo received at any 
I distance, A n, on a screen, n. perpendicular to its direction 
I and let n he the point on which it falls. If, then, wt* 
i join the points A n by an imaginary line, that line will bij 
the direction in which the r.ay has really travelled, and will 
I indicate to us tho direction of the star. But let us supposi. 

the apparatus meanw'hilo carried along in tho direction 
! A<*, 111 ), the ray pab.sing through tho aperture at A will 
still strike the lower disc at ii, but the aperture A having 
moved to tlic point a during the time the light has travelled 
between A and n, the ray will now have the appearance of 
luinng fallen from r?, in the direction a n. 

Wiieii a given object is enlightened by a luminous sur- 
face of small but sensible size, the degree of its illuiiii- 
uatioii is proportional to the area of tho luminous surfaci* 
multiplied by the intensity of its illuminating power, and 
divided by the square of the distance of the suiface illuiin- 
nuted. 

Intetmttf of Lifit (Bhotometers). — Tho r.ays being suji- 
po.sed to diverge in every direction from a luminous obji-i i, 
it follows tliat, if a .small cone of rays wore intciceptcd by 
any plane surface, which may bo considered as part of tin* 
concave surface of .a sphere having the radiant point for Us 
centre, the inti'nsity of tho light on tho surface will be in- 
vensi'ly proportional to the square of its distance from that 
jioint. It is .also evident that two luiiiiiiarics are equal in 
absolute light when, being placed at equal distances fiuni, 
and ill similar situations with respect to, a given smootli 
white surface, or two equal and precisely similar whit** 
.surfaces, they illumine it or them equally. This appeal . 
from figs. 2 and 3 in Plate 1. A B r: D is a section of a small 
rectangular box open at both ends, and blackened within. 
On tlio inside, inclined at angles of 43'^ to its axis, ai** 
plat:ed two rectangular plane inirroi's, f<‘, f d, exactly 
alike, and fastened so as to meet at r, iu a narrow slit, 
K F<;. covered with a slip of fine tissue paper. To com- 
pare the [Kiwers of the lights i’<i, place them at such dis- 
tances from each other and from the instrument between 
them, that tho light from every part of each shall fall on 
the reflector next it, and be reflected to the corresponding 
part of the paper, e F or r <J. Tho instrument is then to 
be moved nearer to the one or tho other till the paper on 
cither side of tho division F appears equally illuminated. 
Such instruments for comparing tho mtensity of light uio 
called photometers. 

A convenient method of comparing the Intensity of the 
light from two luminaries is illustrated by fig. 4. Befoio 
a screen, c u, of white paper in a darkened room place 
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a l>l:ickeiicd cy^iudncal Ktick, h, and let the flaiiieH L ^ be 
KO ])lact‘d as to throw the shadowSf A i), of the Ktick on the 
hcreeii. Then move the lights till the two shadows appear 
of equal intensity. Their total illuminating powers will bo 
ill the diicct ratio of tho squares of their distances from 
the screen. 

Again, if light from any luminons object pass tlirough a 
Miiall aperture and fall upon a screen in a darkened room, 
there will be formed an inverted image of the object (fig. 
5), its magnitude being inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance of tho object ; now the interihity of 
light on the image, which is inversely proportional to the 
square of that distance, is also inversely proportional to 
the magnitude of the image; and it follows that the 
liriglitness of the image is constant, whatever be the 
ilistanco of tho luminous object. Tho eye is such a 
tlarkcncd room, and therefore a luminous object should 
appear of equal brightness at all distances; but the 
absorption of light in the atmosphere causes the greater 
diiiiiiess of distant objects. Again, in fig. fi, let A be a 
small aperture through which light falls from the sun, s, 
on tilt: screen, it, in which there is also an apeituic through 
which tlic light passes to another screen, <•; it is evident 
tiial it then will not dilate itself as at ii^ and form an image 
of tiie whole sun, but only aii image of that very miimte 
portion of it which ciirresponds to the space f)Ccupic<l in its 
images on the first screen by tho hole made then*. 

lifjlection of Light . — If a body on which light falls be 
unpolished and opaque, a portion of tho light enters 
into it for a small depth, and is there partially absorbed; 

I lie luniplementary portion is scattered in all directions; 
the surface thercf<»rc becomes itself, t<» that extent, a 
Mniivo of light, but the coiiipobitiuii of the dilTerently 
I ••loured rays may be widely different from that f*f tho 
iiieiilcnt light. When the body on whi< h parallel rajs 
oi light fall is polished, the rajs which do not enter the 
body are reflected from it principally in one direction; this, 
for a single ray, is in a ydaiic passing through the ray per- 
pcndicuLirly to the reHectiiig siiiface (this is called the 
]»I.me of reflection). By experiments made for tlie purpose, 
it lias been found that the angle which the reflected ray 
makes wilii a line perpendicular to the surface is eijual to 
tiiat which the incident ray makes with tho same line; or, 
as we say, ** the angle of incidence is equal to tin* angle of 
icflvctioii.*’ 

When light diverging from any luminous point falls on 
a ]ilane reflecting surface (as for e.\aniplu an ordinary 
miiror), it will, after reflection, diverge accurately from a 
point similarly situated at the opposite side of the mirror. 



Let s bo tho luminous point, i> f. the mirror ; draw s A 
perpendicular to the mirror, and produce it until a s » a s ; 


let s II be an incident ray, join t u, and produce it to c ; 
tlien it is evident that s ii a - - \ - = k. 

Now iic, being in the normal plane, s A u, and making, 
with the normal n f, an angle, r n v, equal to the angle, 
8IIF, of inehh'iiee, must therefore be the reflected lay. 
The position of jr being iinh peiidciil of that of B, the point 
of iiiehlenee, it follows that eveiy otlier reflected ray, b c, 
will diverge from the same point. Thus the reflected light 
will appear to an eye, r, as if jiron-ediiig from a point, s, 
behind the mirror similarly situated with s. 

Hence, if any bodg^ i* be pl.icud before a minor, n K, 
the light w'hich emanates from v will n/iptar after re- 
flection to proceed from the siinilaily situate*! point, p. 
behind tho mirror, and thus an imut;e, pq, exactly simil ir 
to the body, rg, w'ill bo seen by looking at the, miii'ir ; tin* 
common looking-glass is a familiar example. 

Catacaustics . — When liglit diverging from a p»/mt fall^ 
on a suifaco of any other outline than that of a conic 
section having tho radiant point in the focus, it geneially 
dfs*s not again converge to one point, or diverge from one 
after reflection, but each infinitesimal pencil will he dis- 
persed according to a law depending upon the nature of 
the reflecting curve, the angle of reflection varying for each 
consecutive ray. The rays intersect ^me another in th* ir 
reflected paths, and the locus of all such points of inlcrsee- 
tion forms an illuiuiiiatcd surface called a caustic by re- 
fleeth»n, or catacaustlc. Tl;is may be, well illustrateil by 
the foliowing simple expeiiment by Sir l,)avid P>rewst«*r, 
shown in tig. 7 in Plate : — Heiid into a concave form a nar- 
row strip of polished steel, and place it upright on a shift of 
white paper. If this is held so tliat tin* plane of tlic paper 
passes nearly through the sun, the caustic will l>«* sf» ii 
[nightly traced on the paper. If the fonn of the sjiring 
be varied, all the varieties of the c.itac.iustics, with their 
1 singular points, cusps, contrary flexure^, I'cC., may b«‘ 

1 hcantifully developed. The bright lines seen on the siir- 
1 face of a drinking ghvss full of milk standing in suii'-liiiie 
: (clearer still on one full of ink; is a familiar instance of tho 
j caustic of a circle. 

• Hefravtivn . — When light pa^sis from one trau'^parent 

, substance to anotlifr, ns from air to water, for instance, its 
I path is not altcrcil if it is perpendicular to the joint 
surface of the two media; but if the path <•£ the light !>•* 
obliqne, then it no longer cf-nliiim s tb. it patli after enter- 
ing the new medium. It is turned aside fr.nn it to a 
greater or less degree, ililTcring for every different sub- 
stance, but iTinaiiiing the same at all times for the same 
substance. This alterAtiini of the path of light passing 
from one mt’diuin to anutlier, which is familiarly observed 
in the ajiparently bent form of a straight stick partially 
immersed in water in an obliqne direction, is callcil refrac- 
tion, AS in fig. 8, where Am is the refracting surface, 
VK' p the perpeiulieular to it at the point of incidence r, 
s k: the incident, and r s the refracting ray. Ur let n i* i.', 



ill the above illustration, represent a solar beam in vacno, 
and incident at c on a transparent medium (as water), to 
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the surface of which n c k is nonual. When the medium 
is lluid, place a jjraduated circle, n s k, in the plane of 
incidence, with its centre at ; a portion of the lijiht will 
be retlected in the direction u l, and another entering; the 
medium will be refracted in the direction c ii. If unin- 
fluenced by the medinin, its direction would have In'cn c s. 
The ant;le i; K is the angle of refraction, i» r n or k i’ s 
of iiieideiice. and s c u of deviation. The arcs n r, i> i., 
arc equal by the law of leHcctioii, and if we compare the 
ares i> \\ K K. their sines will be found in a constant ratio, 
depending on the nature of the medium, but independent 
of the angle of incidence. Thus, if i be the angle of in- 
cidence, and K that of refraction, the two are connected 
by the simple relation sin, i — f* *jin. n. The constant ^ 
peculiar to the medium is called its of' refrariiott. 

Keturning to tig. {< in Plate, we m'c that while there is no 
limit to the angle of inciilence which will yield refraction when 
a ray passes from a vacunin into a medium, there is a very 
definite limit for rays passing from a medium into a\aciuiin, 
and hence fur those passing from one medium to another 
less tleim* medinm. For as the ray, s c, is more and more 
inclined, as at s'i\ s' i\ v^e.. so also is the in fracted ray 
inure inclined, as at v<.c, 'Ihe limit is clearly r<' 


w-here sin. i (/* Uiiig the refractixo ! 

ft. ft 

indcx\ This limit (or critical angli) fur water to air is 
3 ."/. for glass to air 41 ' 4t5^ Ccc. IJeyimd the critie.al 
angle a ray entering the denser medium is totally reflected 
within the imd’tim. For since the lay s'V would f»e re- . 
fracted to s", so, reversing the process, w'(/uld the ray a’\' ! 
he refracted to s"; what then is to hecume of a ray s ’i.} j 
It ne\er emcrge.s, and is totally retlected to This | 

letiectiuu, hoing total, is inuie biilllant evm than the j 
rciMcctluii fn-m qiiick^jlver. j 

A p.di:ful iilustr.ith n of this law occurs in the torturing 
!nnML'»'. deludes the traNellcr in tlie desert into the . 

hrlief that tlie palms ho sees before him are mirrored in a | 
ciiul lak*\ 'llic rays from any elevateil object pass tu tin; I 
ohsener through imreasinglv hot Uncis <>f air, tJu* air next ’ 
the burning s.ind being the hottest. Put hot air is lighter, | 
rarer, dense th.an cool air; now as the angle of inei- . 
lienee is increased fur less dense media, it grows greater and 
greater then fuie, and at last naches the critical .angle, and . 
takes an upward turn. The observer looking towaids the j 
gn-nnd sets the image of the tree*', *Nlc., inverted at his feet, j 
as if in water, and hj^Aing direct at the trees sees tlum, j 
also, tir-t as if they were standing on the shores td the j 
supposed hike. He hunies fia ward to slake Ids thirst, and 
finds 1 j»* lias been mocked by a phantom. Tlie phenurnonoii i 
t.f total refraction may bo familiarly illustrated by filling a 
gla-s with water, and holding it above the level of the eye 
(fig. 1/), in the direction E a c, when the whole under sur- 
face of the water is seen .shining like polislied silwr, and a 
sjMwm, Ar 15 . immersed in it wiil be reflected on the surface 
as cai a mirror. 

A lay of light refractnl through a medium with parallel 
plane surfaces, will have its final direction after both re- 
fractions tlio same ns before entering the medium. See 
fig. 10, in whieh A is i> F is the medium, and .'i ET the r.ay 
of light. Again, a ray s is, fig. 11, incident on a compound 
iiedium con^-isting of two media, A c i> t and of 

citT* rent refru-tive indices, and with parallel external .sur- 
face.-*. will emerge in a din*etion. ii T, parallel to the incident 
r xy. V />, ti y, ami i£ r '*how the amount of refraction in 
eacii medium. 

Difif'tinxtirA , — 'I ho th#*ory of diacaustie^, or catistic.s by 
refr.'n tion, corr••^ponds clo.sely with that of catacau.sties, or 
caustirs by reflection. The refractive index being always 
the same, <./ 1* is to v ff in a constant ratio, a formula the 
Appearance i.f which indicates a conic section. For ro- 
fiacticn fioin a •!. i.-crr m. ihir.'i inttj a raier the flhieaii-'tic 


is .an ellipse (fig. Ifi), and for refractioii from a rarer 
medium into a clenser it is a liypcrbola (fig. 17 ), A i», the 
surface belwcen the two media, being the direction of the 
curve and Q c; k its axis. 

This explains the w(*ll-knowii fact of the apparent 
alteration of place in an image scon thnmgh water, when 
the ray passes from a denser to a rarer medinm, and (lig. 
lt») the diacaustic curve is an ellipse. For the eye sees by 
the ravs which enter it, and judges (often wrongly, as in 
the mirage) of the existence of an object merely by the 
fact of ravs diverging from it. If those rays are refracted 
by the wuiter .**o that they come to the eye as they would 
from a nearer object in air, then the object in water is 
conceived as nearer than its true place. The image of a 
straight line iw. fig. 18 (say the blade of an oar, &c.) be- 
comes pff (part of the line A 7 of course), and is theri;forc 
apparently raised in the water. A shilling placed in a 
ba-sin so that the side of the basin conceals it, may be 
rendered visible by pouring water into the basin: and so 
also «lo astronomers tell ns wo see a star for a perceptible 
length of time aftiT it has actually sniik beneath the 
horizon. If we regard a long stick, 1>A part of whi«-h, 
A ri^», is under water, this a]>pcnrs, as every one knows, in 
the line A p 7, and the stick seems broken at A. 

Suppose (lig. 1 tl) to be a railiant point placed any- 
where with le.spect to the refracting or reflecting snrfaeo 
A i’ 1*., and let A 7, F n be the caustic formed by the inter- 
section of all the refiacteil or reflected rays, the eye bring 
placeil at k. Draw from B a tangent, K7, to the caustic, 
produce it to r, and join Qf. 'riieii it is obvious that any 
small pencil, c, i,» < ', will form a focus at 7, whence it will 
diverge and fall upon the eve at 1:. As the eye shifts its 
place the apparent jxisition of tlie object moves al.so ; for 
the t.ingent k 7 shifts its place on the caustic, and the point 
7 (tliat is, the image) alters with every movement. Tims 
if we l*>ok through still water to the bottom of a pool this 
latter apjicars nut flat but cup-shaped, and the more 
obliqurly we look the nearer to the surface seems the bot- 
tom. A glance at fig. Ifi show's that the more ei*t/ sloprs 
the higher Y riM's; that is, (ho neaier it comes to the surfa4 (*. 
All. The eflVet is as in fig. 20. Fioin tlic eye, i:, diaw 
any line. r. o, to the surface, r 11 f; k. Draw' r y jiaiallel to 
E«r and touching the branch, iivu, of tlie caustic having 

fora radiant j«)int, bc-ing vertically below k. Froilnee 
i;c> to 11, so that (, ii=fy; then 11 will be tlie image of 
the point q at the bottom belonging to the caustic n' if n' 
(dotted lin**). Now ti is any point, and u, as we have sren, 
is its image, therefore as varies so does 11 vary; and tlie 
locus or curve along which all the successive positions of 11 
arc found, will be the apparent .sh.apc of the boltoni of the 
.as viewed through tlie water. Tins locus is the curve 
iiFii, having a ha.sin-shape(l curvature at u, a jioint of 
contrary flexure at F, and an asymptote, c<; k, coinciding 
w’ith tin* surface of tlie water. 

The eye is elsevvlicre fully consiilered (see Eyk^: for the 
purpose of this article all that is nmled is to say that it is 
a nearly .spherical chamber (fig. 21, c:) with a transparent 
poition in fri>iit of a quicker curve, the cornea^ «, inclosing 
a small space, A, filled with a thin fluid, behind which is the 
lens of the eye, it ; the. chamber <• is filled with a jelly-like 
ritreouB humour., w’hich as-sists in refraction, though the 
lens is the great refractor of the eye. The circular curtain 
or diaphragm w'hicli cuts off the outer circle of rays (to 
prevent alieiTation) is called the iri.s, and its section is seen 
at^y; light therefore only enters (be eye in the circular 
orifice ts'lwecn and y. A black coaling (7) lines the eye 
all over except the front part, ceasing at the point i and 
the like; and at the back of the eye in front of the choroid 
(black) coat extends the expansion of fine nerve filaments, 
the retina^ </, by means of which we see. The retina is an 
cxp.'insion of the optic nerve, which is seen entering the 
••ve to the right. The whole eye is protected by a tough 
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mpTnbrnno, the sclerotic, niwl the eci nca is merely an altered 
transparent ]>art of the sclerotic. 

The eye is usually adrninihly suited to its work, but there 
are malformations of the eye as of all other bodily parts; 
and one of the most tiresome of these is an irn*j;ularity 
(jixtiymatism) in the shape of the cornea, which when it 
exceeds a certain narrow limit distorts the imuffc and ren- 
ders the eye almost useless. Sir G. B, Airy, the hite 
astronomer-royal, had eyes the cornea of which cnrveil 
more strongly in tin; vertical plane than in the lioii/ontal, 
consequently a cylindrical lens was necessary to countcraet 
this. In his cose he hud doubly concave glasses for his 
spectacles, one snrfacc (the inner) spherical, the other 
cylindrical, and the defect was quite obviated. Many 
sufferers have benefited by Sir G«*orge Airy's per'^.i^tint 
search after the means of improving his sight. The the<iry 
of the cylindneal lens may be thus explained, i^et \ r ii. 

II c' K, represent the upper and under curved outline of 
such a cylindrical curve, it K, A i), c <*' being \ertical out- 
lines <»f it (fig. 22) : miw let s s', r i*', t t' be any 
laminar pencil of parallel rays contained in a paralIeloj)ipe<l 
infinitely thin, having its siiles jiarallel to the axis. Any 
<»f the rays in the plane a rs, as si*, s' i*', will converge 
to or diverge from a point x, and all the rays of lower and 
lower planes — that is, all the rays falling on the lines i*«,», 
r'c/ — will have foci vertically below x, that is, will trace 
out the line XY in the cauNtic surface afoii, and tlie 
firineipal focus of the evlinder will he the line kg, who.se 
<listancc from the vert<*x is the ‘'aiiic with the focal 
length of a spherical .surface formed by the revolution of 
A i; about the axis Ki*. Therefore a e\liinlrieal lens pro- 
tluees no convergoncy or dixiTgency in parallel rays in the 
plane of Us axis, but produces the same eonvergeney or 
divergency as a spherical lens wonld d«j (the euivatures 
being equal) upon rays in a plane at right angles with the 
axis. 

Mirrors^ and InsirumentA made of them ; 

TidfAcopcs^ M icroAvopfA^ O'c. — d hc generjil ell\et of eoim \ 
lcnse.s upon the natural eu* is slniwri in figs. 2.‘J, 21. Tlie | 
interposition of a lens <• spreads witler the angle between * 
the extreme rajs wliieh enter the eye, for a straight line ‘ 
from 1* to K Would fall witldn the broken line in fig. 24, j 
and ill fact e p i.s parallel not to i* e but to r an<l i: 7 to | 

I’ ; whiTcforc the angle or ilivergeiice being greater with- ! 
nut the eye, so is it also gi’caler within the eye, and the 
image appears larger. Con.secpieiitly the fnrtln r from the e\c 
the lens is held the larger tlie image, because the greater 
is its effect upon the div«*rgonce, 

'Ihe image iaob-servod to be inverted in the e>e, and this 
being the iiormal st.itc, images so seen by the retina are 
always read by the brain as erect ; the reversal by the brain 
of the position of the image on the retina may tlierefore be 
put aside in the jirescnt article ; it is a point of physiology 
rather than of optics. The effect of lenses, v'ce., upon images 
is well shown in figs. 2o, 2ii, 27, 27f/, where a double 
convex lens is seen to give an im.ige on the far side and 
to invert the imago (2o), a double concave one ( 2 fi) to give 
the image on the same side of the lens with the object, 
and direct; a convex reflector (27) gives a direct image 
beyond the reflector, and a eoneave reflector (27»0 gi\cs 
an inverted imago within the retleett*r. 

In all spbcrii'al mirrors, as is e^ident from wbat w.is 
saiil about the vaiiation of focus for central and imterrajs, 
the rays jmrallcl to tlie axis coinerge only approximately 
to tho^ principal focus, and recifirocally, when a source of 
light is placed in the focus, the reflected rays are not 
exactly parallel to the axis. But the conic section called 
a parabola hiw this property, that at any point in the curve, 
the line joining the focus and that point, and the line 
drawn through that point parallel to the axis of the p.rra- 
bola, make equal angles with the tangent, 'riius in the 
annexed figure f a and A a' make equal angles with the 
VOL, VIII. 


tangent tt' at its p/iiiit of contact a. 'J’he saim* thing 
wonld occur at it with tlic tangent at tliat point. Tliercbiru 
it FA, Fit are rays of light, they arc reflected along the 
parallel lines a a', i*. n', /te., all of them parallel to the 
axis. The parabolic birm of mirror is therefore now al- 
Avay.s used in the best onstrueted passage l.imps, train 
lamps, &c., tlic light being plaeed in the focus of the parabola. 


t' 



nc'fl«*etion from a Parabolic Mirror. 


I)etail.s of teleseopos and microscopes are given elsewhere 
j [sej* TKf.Ksf'oi*!:, Miciso.scoi'e] ; the main principles are 
all that here concern ns. In the a.stronoinical teh“icopc 
(liir. 2H) or common refracting telescojie. the lens which 
fiiniis the image is eallcil the /-///oxv, and th.it im.ige 
is \iew*ed by another h-ns, e.riled tlie By this 

I me.ms the rays as they filially cinergi* are ji.ii.illf'l. i-r very 
nearly fio, and the image is distinctly seen. Both glasses 
are double convex in the (»rdinary telesrop'*. .and art* .separ- 
ated by about the .vum of tln-ir focal length-. If, liowe>oi, 

; the eyeglass bo <*oncave in-te.id of eoii\ex. then w'e have 
I tlie Galileo tele-cope (fig. 21*). Taking fii-t tlie ( rdinary 
instrument (fig. 2«\ let 1 * bo the i.bjcct. Draw o g 
ihiongh the c»*ntre of the ubjeet and eyegl.i-s — tlii.s is tlie 
axis of the telcM ope. From i» point in the object draw 
i*oy> thiough the eentre of tlie object-glas*!. n, meeting 
the lino 7 /», wliicli is a line let fall from 7 . the fwens of 
the point y, and perpendiciil.ir to the axis, then 7 p is the 
image of i», for p \, 1 * n. extreme r.iys from l*. ero-s at y*. 
The gre.MtiT the power of the oyi glass compaied witJi 
that of the obj*‘»’t-glass, the gi'c.ator i.s the magnif}ing po>vcr 
of the t<-h-co]»e. Jb-nLiU of rays will emerge from the 
evegla.ss paiall«‘l to e.'icli other (.as w’itli fig. 21 ); that i.s, 
fi F, h K will bo parallel to yi c;, 7 * 1 ,, and tlie eye pi.rced at 
i: will reei iie the entile im.age. It is ncte.-.s.ary, tlierefore, 
with coiiM'x single eye-pieecs that the eye slionld not be 
.•illiiwfd to nppro.ach nearer than the fi»cus of ilie cyt*gl.i.ss. 
If the im.agcs are near, the focal length must l>e increased, 
and the glas.scs are separated in con.scqucnce by some sliding- 
tube arrangoincnt, moved by the hand or by rackwork: 
the same arrangement i.s also ncccs.sary to adjust the telescope 
to short-siglitcd persons, who require the gl.is>es bronglit 
nearer togtthcr. «'r for long-sighted per-en-. wlio rcquiie 
them more widely separated, for the .-.ime object-*. The 
same explanation applies to the G.ibloo tele-c»'po (fig. 21)), 
only here the image is viewed erect, and with the eye as 
close to the (woglass as pos-ible. 

In the microscope (fig. dO), w hich is a telescope applied 
to viewing very near objects, the object-glass has its pow’er 
greatly ineica.-ed in emnpai i-on with that of the eyeglass. 

In relleeting lele.-eopcs ‘H, d2) the image is formed 
by ;i concave mirror, and viewed, as in the refracting tele- 
scope. through a convex or concave eyeglass; but since the 
head of the ob'^orver would intercept the whole of the inci- 
dent light in small telescopes, and a great part of it in large 
ones, the axis of the reflcct<*r itself is sometimes turned a 
little obliquely so as to throw' tlio image aside. Thus it 
can be \iewcd with little or no loss of light, though not 
without the inconvenience of a slight distortion, caused by 
the obliquity of the rays. This was the variety of tele- 
scope u.std by Sir William HerscUel. Reflecting telescopes 
25 
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art' made vf size, ami ser^’o to study faint celestial 

objects when the lijiht diffused by aberration is insciisibl*;, 
and the obliquity may therefore be nerjlected in practice. 
Newton was the inventor of them, and Ids mode of ^*ettin#» 
over the stoppaijc of rays by the head was to use a plane 
mirror, v n 31), inclined at 45® to the axis, and to view 
with an fyop^byss, o, the image caught in this nurror from 
the givat reliector, A «. The Gregorian reflecting telescope 
(HiX. 32) has a small concave mirror instead of the oblique 
]»!ane inirnw, and this is placed at a distance from the hirge 
mirror rather more than the united focal lengths; hence 
the image, y> 7 , formed in the fwiis of the great mirror, 
being at a distance from the small one greater than its 
focal length, another image is fonned, as at r s, at or near 
the surface of the great mirror. In the centre of the latter 
is an aperture, so that this second image may he viewed by 
means of the eye-pieee, 7 . 

0>A)«r: the Spectrum , — Hitherto refraction has btM*n 
leg.u-dcd inonly as to its tnisliiig tin* path of a ray of 
liirht. r>nt it does more than thi>fe: it disperses it ; that 
is t<' *>ay, it M par.ites it into its eoiistituent rays. A ray 
of while light is thus found to he made up of many rays of 
colours and various refrangibilities ; these, there- 
by e, separate under refraction <4 the wliolc ray. Such a 
dispersed ai:«l coloured image of a ray of light is called a 
fj^ctrn'-'. To di''play the spectrum, let or (tig. 33) be a 
iMund 1 idi- in the chisi'd shut ter of a dark room. Let asnn- 
beam falling through orstriko a screen, D,and a round image 
is fornud. uhidi heroines larger the further d is from <»f. 
Now intsovUicc the pri^m, UAC. and the beam is twisted 
a^ide al' 1 ..: r i; r.. Hut here not a spot but a long streak 
IN -cen - namely, the spectmin, nv, the least refracted or 
lowest ^lul ( f the spectrum being red, the most refracted <»r 
1 ighost « 1 d hung violet, and botween these lie (rod) orange, 
yellow, gnen, blue, indigo (violet), as they arc usually 
fli'«tingni'‘ln d. This .«itreak, how*ever, is found on delicate 
:■.iVc^tigation to he made up of overlapping circlc>, images 
of the ^nn. a& iu tig. 37, each colour producing an image 
in it> own tint, as indicated in fig. dtl.und by reducing the 
size of tl'.c orifice, i», the circles may be ma<le to appear as 
iu fig. 37. low h. They may be conceived .as separable 
into the rrav c. and if arising from a point, as a star, &c., 
without .iiigular magnitude, they will be a scries of points 
closely contiguous, displayed in an exaggerated sej»ar;iti<»n 
by the i‘/W ( f points at d. If one of these circles — s.ay a 
gvecii f '.* — b*. entrajip»Mi (fig. 33) by being allowed to pass 
by it". It through a Mnall hole, x, the rest of the spectrum 
l»#>ing caught by the screen, then there will be no further 
si.^ctnrn made ev‘ :i if this green ray be caught upon the 
pii-m, fyoc. and twisted aside tor, hut it will remain green, 
lu-jt as wlien it strikes the screen at the point a without 
the iinci\»nlion r f the priiiri. The .solar spectrum may 
h*^ rci fiu.po^jed ijit ‘1 white light, as by two prisms, A u 
n h r (Iig. .; 1 ), wldf h will be found to neutralize e.ach other, 
and t.i tiansniit white light; or. as in fig. .3.“), it may be 
recornpo-Ld by a hns, i> 1 .'. Ih re T i', T l» are p.'irallel 
pencil «> t,i rays fsay of red and violet), into which the in- 
cident b-ain, ST, is dispersed. Thesf* will be collected, 
after refraetion, each in its own pniper focus, as at v 
after whicli each pencil diverges again, the former in a 
t'iuc r ir, the latter in .a nme oil. If the .screen be held 
at II, each of the^e pencils will paint on it a circle of its 
own colour. So with all other colours, and a.s a result all 
the ray- of the .spectrum will he concentnated on ii. A 
fin !,* f f white light is produced, generally with a coloured 
fiinge, du'* to a .‘•lightly impcofcct o\urlapping of the 
isnag.-. 

If t\.>- prism, n A c (in the Fubjolned figure), be turned 
pradiu.ly Ti M.d its axi-«, presenting alway.s to the Incident 
light tl. * ‘•aire* n fra/ ting .angh*, A, the spectrum, 051 , may be 
made to (lehcz-nfl t'.w-.vrils k ; but after .arriving at a certain 
X»oint where the d*.vl.aion. th.at i*», the inclination of i> K 


produced to F o, is a minimum, it then rcoscends, and it 
is usual to make the chromatic e.xpcrimcuts in thi.s dcfliiito 
position of niiiiimnm deviation. This occurs when the 
po.sition of (ho prism is such that the angles of incidenco- 
and emergence, or their complements, i> K n, F c, are 
equal to one another. The course of a ray after the second 



refraction differs according to the media from which it 
])a.sscs and into which it eutrr.s. Let the ray, sc (fig. 12 ia 
IMate). p.a.ss through a pri.Mn denser than the surroiiiuliiig 
medium, and the ray is bent towards the thicker part of 
the prism, c p, c r' arc perpendicular to the tw'o surfaces of 
the prism, .s'c show's the refraction on entering, s"c that on 
heaving ; i> t is therefore parallel to »"«*. If the prism he 
larer than the iiiiHliniri tho contrary i.s the ease (fig. 13). 

To find in what direction a ray must bo incident on tho 
first surface so as to undergo the lo.ast possible deviation 
(figs. 14, 15), it is nece.v«ary to take sncli a position .as that 
s'r, the direction of the once-refracted ray, shall bisect tho 
angle p <• p' ; and it will then l)c apparent from the figures 
that the angle .at which i>'r leave.s the pri.sm is exactly 
equ.al to that at which .s c enters it. The ease is shown in 
fig. 14 for a prism rarer than the surrounding medium, and 
in fig. 15 ft*r the more usual case of a prism denser than 
the surrounding medium. In each case tho ray has to fall 
upon the p«»i!it from tho side of p <*, furthe.st from the 
vertex of the pi ism. 

There arc sevcr.al w.ays by w’hich tho angular diameter of 
the suirs iiii.age, which w’lis shown in fig. 37 to be a source, 
of coiifuMon in tho colours of tlie spectrum, c.an be dimin- 
i"hed. One is by tho apparatus of fig. fi, where a portion 
of the image only i.s allowed to proceed, and may be caught 
by a pri.Mii just before reaching r. Another is to use tho 
im.age of the sun in the focus of a lens, in.stcad of the true 
image shown in fig. .'{H. The rays are conveyed to f by the 
len.s r., and .aftenvards diverge a.H if they ern.anated from an 
intensely bright luminous point placed at F ; and a scre/Mi 
w'ith a small aprrtnrc at 0 being plaeed at a distsineo. from it 
and close behind the screen, the prism An C, then the spec- 
trum r r, m.ay be received on a screen again placed at a con- 
siderable distance behind the prism, cae.h of whose points 
will be illuniin.ated by r.ays of a very high degree of homo- 
gf*nc*ity and purity. Hy dimiiii.'ihiiig o ;ind adjusting tlie 
It-ns th!.s may he carried to any extent w'cj plea.se, hut tlie 
inten.‘'ity of the light ia diinini.shed .a.s tho purity of tho 
Cfdour.s is enhanced. Another way is shown in fig. 3fl, 
where v p., the spectnim, formed by a first refraction nt the 
pri.sm A, is received on a screen which intercept.s tho w'holo 
of it, except that particular colour we wish to insulate and 
purify, w hich is allowed to p.a.s.s through the aperture M N. 
'J'hia r.ay is caught and again refracted by tho second pri.sm, 
n ; if it ia not pure, it may be sifted by a sec/ind screen, 
and tlie resultant beam, 7 ), will be purified in proportion :ih 
the distance is gr<‘ater between the secotul prism and tho 
screen. 

It would be diflicult, if not altogether impracticable, to 
judge of the di^j)ersire powers of tninsparont media by 
measuring the length of tho spectra which they produce in 
a jirlsmatic fonn, in consequence of the indefiniteneas of 
their termini. Fortunately, nature has heraelf furnisheil a 
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Bcnlc of deliriite limits in the beautiful discoTcry made by 
Wollubton and Fraunhofrr of the existence in the solar 
spectrum of dark spaces, bands transverse to the len{;th of 
the spectrum, and now g«‘nerully designated Fraunhofer s 
lines. 

These bands we best observable by forming the spectrum 
of a Inminous line instead of a point, by means of a prism 
of great purity, and viewing it througli a telescope of good 
magnifying power, though some of them may, when care- 
fully pointed out, be recognized by the unassisted eye, and 
after one recognition arc in future easily found. 

It is thus seen that in the solar spectrum the colours 
are not continuous, but are broken by certain dark lines 
across it. Some of these abrupt changes are absolutely 
black, and they are distributed irregularly to the amount of 
some 3000 throughout its whole length. 'I'lioy are constant 
in the same part of the spectrum, and presene invariably 
the same order and relations to each otlier, the same 
proportional breadth and degree of obscurity, provided 
solar light be used. To distinguish some fixed points 
among them Fraunhofer chose ten of the principal lines, 
marked A, o, U, c, I>, K, 6, F, G, li, as presenting the double 
advantage of being easily recognized, and of dividing tho 
ispectrum into convenient portions. 'J’lio dark line, a (figs. 
40, 42, IMate IV'.), is at Hie extremity, and u in the 
middle of tho red ray ; c', at the boundary of the red and 
orange ray; i> is found in the yellow ray, k in the green, 
K in the blue, g in the indigo, ii in the \iolet. There are 
certain other noticeable dark lines, .such as a in tho red 
and h in the green. As in the solar spectrum the positions 
of the dark lines arc fixed and definite, they .are umhI for 
ohtaiiilng an exact determination of the refractive index of 
each colour. In the spectra of arlitieial lights and of the 
stars, tho relative positions of the dark lines are varied. 
It has been obsen’ed iu the solar spectrum that certain 
dark lines only appear as the suii nears tho horizon, and 
otiiers arc strcnglheiiod and aio al.bo Influenced by tho state 
of the atmosphere. Tho fixed lines are due to tho sun; 
the vwiahlo lines are due to the aqueous vapour in tho air, 
and are termed telluric linos. 

Tlic apparatus employed for the .stinly of the spectrum 
is termed a speetroAcope. One form of spectroscope con- 
sists of tlirce prisms, tlie dispersion being inerca-^ed by each 
prism. The prisms ai'O plated sueces.sively each in the 
position of minimum deviation for some definite ray. The 
light enters the first prism, through a telescope having at 
the oyc-piece a slit, formed by two carefully woiked parallel 
jaws, which move p.arallel to each other by a screw, and so 
form .a narrow rectangular apeiture. A second telescope 
views tho .spectrum as the dispiT.sed ray leaves the third 
prism. 

The light received from tlio heavenly bodies, when 
collected by the most powerful lenses, conveys little in- 
formation beyond their L>nn and cedour. Hy the discovery 
of Kirchhuf!* the light itself furnishes trustworthy itifor- 
inatiuj) of the chemical, and to some extent of the physical, 
condition of tho iinmcnsely distant bodies from which it 
has emanated. Newttm pointed out that the tints of tho 
rainbow* are tho in'ccssary elements of ordinary light, and 
that w'hcn w’hito light passes through a glass pn.sm it is 
decomposed into the same colours as the rainbow (forming 
the solar .spectrum). Wollaston and Fraunhofer discovered 
that these rainbow* colours w'hich form the spectrum are 
not continuous, hut are interrupted by a number of dark 
lines. Th(*.so lines of darkness are the symbols in which 
the chemical constitution of tin? sun and stars is written. 
It was not until llSbl) that KiiclihotV discovered tho tiue 
nature of these lines, and applied his discovery to the 
dark lines of the .solar spectiinn, ami ascertained that 
several of tho chemical elements w’liicli exist on the earth 
— hydrogen, sodium, inugnesiuin, iron, ealeitim, nickel, 
chromium, copper, zinc, barium, cobalt, titanium, and 


aluminium — arc present In the solar atmosphere. This 
discovery of Kirchhoft's has entirely modified the concep- 
tions previously eritejt.'iincd legardltig the constitution of 
the sun. According to Kirchhoff*, the snn consists of a 
molten nucleu-s surrounded by a gnscoms atmosphere of 
a low*er temperature. The light of the nucleus would give 
a continuous spectrum, but having to pass through the 
photosphere, those rays of the nucleus which the photo- 
sphere emits are absorbed, and shaded or dark lines corre- 
sponding to tho rays absorbed appear in the spectrum. 
When light which has emanated from difierent sources i.s 
decomposed by a prism, the spectra obtained may differ 
in several important rcspect-s from each other, and are 
arranged in three generic groups. In spectra of the 
order the rainbow tints of the coloured band are unbroken 
by either d.iik or bright lines; such a sped rum (fig. 41) 
can only be obtained from light emitted by au opaque body, 
and almost certainly by matter in the solid or liquid .-tate. 
A spectrum of this order affords no inform.ation of the 
chemical nature of tho incandescent body from which the 
light comes. Such a spectrum is emitted by the white hot 
carbon points of the electric lamp, and by incandescent 
iron, lime, or niagnesia. Spectra of tlic stcond order 
consist of coloured lineg of light from luminous matter in 
a state of gas. It is tmly when a luminous body is free 
from the inolccul.ar conditions of .solidity :ind fluidity tl.at 
it has the power of radi.iting some coloured rays alone. 
Substances, when in a etate oj' yag, m.iy therefore be dis- 
tinguished from each other by their .'spectra. Lach tlpinent 
and every compound capable of becoming luminous in the 
gaseous state without suffering decomposition is therefore 
distinguished by a group of luminous lines peculiar to 
itself. Fig. 17 gives the spectrum of hydrogen. Fig. 4t> 
.show's the lines of the vapour of sodium, and fig. 48 those 
of oxygen. Therefore it is obvious th.at if the variou.s 
groups of lines characterizing difilaent teiTcstrial .'*uhstances 
be asccrt.iint‘d. a eomparihon between these stamlaid spectra 
and th»* spectra of light from an unknown stairee will at 
once show whether .any of tliese tt rrcstri.al subst.mei-'^ exist 
, ill the .sonree of light by th.e iilentilicatiou of the political 
‘ of the lines in the conc'-ponding part of the spectrum. 
The third vrdtrof spectra consists of those of the light 
tanitted from incandescent solid or liquid bodies, in whuh 
the continuity of the prismatic hand of colouied light is 
I broken .and tr.avcrscd by dark lines, as in lig. 4.'». 'rhe^c 
I dark lines or .«ipaees are not produced by tliC .source of tho 
I light; they imlicafe the vapours of v.irious sIlh^t.lnecs 
through which the light has pnvsed on its w’ay. and which 
liaie robbed the light by the absor])tioii of cert.ain definite 
colours or rates of vibration. Sm li .spectra are formed by 
the light of the siin and stais. as in tigs. 42, 43, and 44. 

Thus Kirchhi«ff has demonstr.ated th.at if the vaponis 
of terrestrial substances come between the eye and an 
incandescent body, tluy cause by absorption groups of 
dark lines, .and further, that the group </ darl' /i?it'g 
jwoduced by each .such \ajionr is identical in the number 
of lines and their position iu the spectrum with the group 
of brifjht liiKg ( f which the light the v.apour «>f that 
substance when it is luminous consists. Thus tig. 4t5 showx 
the ycllowr lines f»f .vudlum thrown upon tlio imMiidcsCcut 
]Miints of carbon in the clcctrie lamp; but when a piece 
metallic sodium is intnalnced into the electric hunp. and 
becomes couvertial int«> vapour by the heat, through which 
the light i»f the caibon h.as to pxss, the sodium va^wur 
ab.sorbs and quencher the light that it emits when liiiniiKm", 
and a black lino is produced (tig. 4.'») exactly in the phue 
i f tho bright yellow lino. Kirchhoff by this discovery ii”,'. 
therefore furnished a means of interpreting the dark lini > 
of the .sidar spectrum. For this purpose it i.s uccessarv to 
'■ compare tlie blight lines in the spectra of the light • f 
' teirc.^lrial substances, wlicn I'w the gfate o/’ r/jw, with the 
daik lilies of the solar spectrum, so that when a group 
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briijlit linos coincitlcs w itli a similar group of dark linos, it I 
bfcomes certain that tho terrestrial substance producing f 
the bright liin s is proeiit in the atmospboro of the sun in j 
the form of gas, as no other substance, by its peculiar j 
]»ower of absorption, can proiluce that particular group of . 
dark lines. The spectra of tho moon and planets, since 1 
they shine by rotlecting tho sun s light, resemble the solar j 
spectrum. The fixed stars, though immensely more remote, i 
are original sources of light, and therefore their spectra j 
furniNli fuller indications of their nature. j 

The result of muncroua iiivcstigatii'us of the spectra 
of the fixed stars is that in structure the brightest of 
them resemble the sun. Their light, like that of the sun, | 
omajiates from intensely hot matter, and passes through ■ 
ail atmosphere of .absorbent vapours. Tlie teiTcstrial 
oleimnts which appear nu»st widely diilused llirough the 
st.irs, namely, hydrogen, sodium, iron, and magnesiniii, 
are tho>e which are essential to life as it exists ujk)U the 
earth, and liydrogen, sodium, and magnesium represent ' 
the oevan, nu e^ssciitial part «if a worhl constituted like the 
tartb. HiiL'gins, who lias examined the sj^ctra of the 
in.!iala\ liiids that they eon^i^t generally of bright lines, 

1 ke the s])eetra of ignited ga^es. as sliown in fig. 411, and 
in tb.i^ respect are totally di*‘tinct from the spectra of the , 
^lln and which consist ef a luminous ground inter- 

steted by dark lines. It i'. tborefure probable that the 
i.cbiiho arc maN'‘C>% i.f glowing g I'J. 

The plum mena of O.via'UK"* km f., or raising the rapi- 
»iity ijf \i!>iali'm of ra\s beyaid the speetnim, so that they 
b come \i'ible. and of Fu'i*UKs< KNi K, or lowering the 
iaj»..i;ty of the “dirk rayV beyond the other end of the 
sp'Ctiuin. so tl at they aNo may bo >ecn, pio>c that our 
evfo cannot '•ee ti:e whole of tl:** sj)**ctrmn, and hint at 
gl 'i c' "f c-.Ioar w}:ieh may h** \isible to i.tlier h« ings than 
iv* 1 ji- y an* tp ate«l of sepaiately el<ev%here. and 
a’.vj fi.r tie whole <loctiine **f i: th.e nadcr is le- 

ft rn-i to the .uli<.le under that heading, and to the IM.ites 
.".CO*. rapai lying It. 

Ti.ep* are two pheiiom-iia of wave mothm atrectiiig 
ligi.l w hich have be« n paratcly tpato*! eFewheie in this 
Work. These aie Intkkku'.fm k. where opposing systems 
of wa\es neiitialize or partly neutralize each other, and in 
the case of light produce small intervals of darkness, and 
Jlii FiiAi Ti*»v. or inti. etioii, that cniving round behind an 
<.>b-.i'i(Ie so characteristic of a st;-eam of water, as has 
alreldv b.** n reinarkeil. 

It la" l;e*’:i ‘•aid tliat light waves are pn^dneed by the 
vi'-iati' n of the ether m*j!ecul**s arn "S tlio path of Ibe 
wa\t‘. tie wave exteiniing in stiaigbt lines on every sid*? 
fp/:n tl'** luipirioU" object ; but an important additi*»n must 
b*- i:i i-b* to this srat« riieiit. '1 he vibrations of the ether 
Tnoi-eules i-oeur in all direction^ piiiiid the line of pro- 
jug i\on, aii'l CMtilil vve s»**; one -.i-t of theni as .a phy^ie^U 
i '.j.-f t -ia uld h'lve the im «ge r.f a cin ular dhsc fonncil 
by tiair rapid m*jtion. the liiei «-f the wave passing tliroiigh 
Tl.** I .Title of the di-e. Sow it was f.iuml by Ifuygbcns 
:a.*: Newt.jn tliat It* land sj^ar. whidi ij;i.s tho projM*rty of 
li'iuMy r-fr.acting light. s*j that one object is shown us two 
if -ell through it (in any dinction but th.at of the optic 
-iit^ the vibrating molecules, «o to sp«*ak, .and »/'iids 
< 'It the <li\i'lefl Uarn witli new jiroj>ertie.s, Kach half 
of the b*am in fact is hk« a water wave, with particles 
Mbratir.g in me direction only, say the perjicndiciilar, 
ncroM the jiath of the wave, and not, .as in ordinary liglit, 
\ibiA!h]g in all directhinn. The spar acts as a perpendicular 
gnitli.g sjiight ht; stijijiosed to do, and allows none but 
jerpen.lir uhtrly \ibr.iting waves to pass it. A second 
piece of '-p-xr i-an therefore be so a^l justed ns to stop all 
p^iqx-ndioularly vibrating waves, ami tliat means, of course, 
stoppage of light altogether. 'Diis experiment is particu- 
larly well shown in tie* c.i-e r,f jilafes of tonrrnaline, which 
when crossed a.’-c ainio^t .absolutely on.i'iue, though fpiite 


transparent vvhen used singly or in the same direction. 
This tvvo-sidediicss so strongly resembles tho jmlarity of ii 
magnet that Newton named it tho rt)LAiti7.ATiox ok 
Light. It has proved n wonderful means of discovering 
tlin hitldeii .structure of bodies. 

Kcfr.action is not the only mode by which light is polar- 
ized. If it be reflected from any surface at a particular 
angle — dirtering for dificrent substances — it undergoes 
polarization, and is said to be polarized by reflection. In- 
diTd, in all c.ascs of reflection there is some liglit thus 
modified, some portion of it falling upon the reflecting 
surf.acc at the required angle, and at other angles a portion 
of it is polarized, in degree, according ns its angle of 
incidence approiichcs the jiolarizing angle on cither side. 

The phenomena of polarization by reflection may bo 
conveniently shown by means of an apparatus like that 
hero figured, in which c D is a brass tube, having at one 
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end of it a phate of ghiss a, bl.ackcned on the external STir- 
faco, and capable of turning round on an axis, so that it 
' may form ditVerent angh*s v\ith the axis of the tube. l> g 
is .a similar tube, but t*f .a smaller di.amctcr tlian the otlicr, 
and c.anying also a gla.ss plate n. The tube i> g may ho 
puMicd into the othi*r. v i> ; and by turning the one or tho 
olln r namd, the two glasses may ho brought to any posi- 
tion wiihri g.ird to e.acli other. Supposing tlie.se reflectors 
li\**d at .an angle of 35"’ 25' with the axis of the rompouml 
tube, h t a r.iy of light, it r, fnmi a camlb* or a hole in tlic 
wimhivv-shutter, f.ill ujmu it, and .adjust the apparatus to 
Mu*h a p<»sith»n lh.it the my sh.ill he reflected along the 
axi.s of tho tube. The tube which carries \ is then fixed, 
leaving tli.at whu h cairn s n movable within it. The light 
which is rclli*rtt*d from .v, after traversing the axis of tin* 
tube, will fall upon n, and be again reflected. It rn.ay then 
be rcevivetl by the eye or upon a screen. Let the tube r> <» 
be tunied round within r i», carrying with it its retleetor r.. 
whieh, in its revolution, wull alvv.ays preserve the same in- 
clination to the axis of the tube. If wo attend to the 
I light rctlfCtiMl from ii, it will bi* ob"ened in tho course of 
the revolution constantly to vary in intensity; at two 
opp<isitc points ir will acquire a maximum intensity, and 
at two other opposite jioint.s, intermediate between these, 
it will entirely disapjie.ar. On comp.iring the jiositions of 
tho roflooting planes at the concurrence of these phn.‘*cs, it 
will Ik? hiiind that the intensity td the light is greatest 
when the jdanos are p.arallel, and Ih.at there is no reflect ion 
when tlie j)lancs .are at right angles to each other. It thus 
a]»p<*.irs that a ray of liglit reflected fnan the surface of 
gl.iss, at this particular .angle, is incap.ableof bi-ing reflorte*! 
n .sr-cond time from a similar surface perpendicular to tin* 

I forinor at an equal angle of ineidcncc. It h.a.s in fact 
i cease<l to he Bubji-rt to the ordinary law of reflection in a 
, perjM-ndicnlar plane, at the same time that it prcseiTes its 
! projierty f>f being reflected in the same jdanc. 

If a jd.ate of tounnalinc bo Bubstituted for n, the light 
I from A will he absorbed or transmit te«i acconliiig to tho 
i position which the axis of the crystal, from whieh the plate 
! was cut, bears to the reflecting jihine. If this axis be 
' paralli*! to a, the whole of the rcflectml light will be tran.s- 
I iriittcd through the plate; but if the plate be turned round 
; in its owui plane nntil the axis becomes piTjicndiculnr to 
the reflecting plane, no portion of the light will bo trans- 
mitted. 

The most interesting, nnd by far the most splendid, 
phenomena which arc afforded by jwilarizcd light, are the 
I V i\ id and gorgeous colours dcvelojH'd i>y the transmission 
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of through transparoot plates tliat possess the power | 
of tlouhle refraction. If a ray which has been polarized in 
any of the ways described, be made to travcm; a thin i 
plate of mica, which is perfectly diaphanous and eolimrle.ss 
to common li^ht, and bo received upon a plate of ^lass in 
a particular position, the ray will appear coloured in the j 
most splendid manner with different tints, depending upon j 
the thickness of llio [date and its inelinution. 

The most convenient mode of making experiments of 
this class is by means of the instrument shown in the j 
figure. This instrument was first suggested hy M. Biot, 
and is called a polariscope. It consists of two uprights 
inserted into a solo, and supporting a frame a n, contain- 
ing a plate of glass. Two circular plates rest on ll»e 
[)illars, and have circular apertures in the middle .about 
It inches in diameter; a ring, movable round a eiicular 
projection on tho upper plate, supports two pillars, between 
W’hieli rests, by means of screws, a frame like A n, but 
somewhat smaller, and also containing a glass plate. The 
circular plates before inentioncil arc divided into degrees 

round their edges. A 
plate of glass ic'^ts 
over the apertuie in 
tlie lower round plate 
to ser\e as a stage, 
on wliieh (d)Jects to 
be suljinitlcd to the 
action of [Mdari/AMl 
light arc placed. Ib>lh 
turf aces of the lower 
[date, A H, ate made 
available to ])olari/e 
liglit hy rellecti(»n. by 
having a liori/ont.il 
minor on the side of 
tlie instrument to re- 
lleot npw.tid.s such 
ray'' as a h c, 
flf 'i be plate next the 
eve i" ahv.us ternud 
the tiualf/'iiiff plaft, 
heean^e its u.s** is to 
au.iUze, or separate 
into [larts, the light 
transmitted tbiough 
any body that inav 
be placed upon the 
stage of the polaii- 
6C< 'pe bet w ivn the eye 
and the polarliiup 
p /o/e, 1 1 1 e u sf Ilf wliicl i 
is to furnish iis with 
a broad and bright 
beam of polarizcil 
liglit by reflection. 

In using the pidariscope, the source of light iimy bo the 
suns rays, diffused daylight, or still bettor, the light of a 
lamp or camlle provided with a tissue-paper or ground- 
glass shade. Supposing the polarizing plate pru])oily 
adjusted, to make the light reflected upon its surface tra- 
verse the instrument till it meets the onah/zinrj plute, and 
suppose that tho index is placed at zero of the iip[ier 
graduated circle; if a film of selenite be placed on the 
stage, its imago will be seen of a tint varying with the 
thickness of tho film. If it bo slowly turned round, the 
colour will gradually diminish in brilliancy, and ultimately 
vanish. Continue to turn it round, and the colour will 
gradually reappear, and attain finally its primitive bril- 
liancy. Continuing the rotation, tho colour again lessens 
and disappears. Tliere are thus two [loints in the revolu- 
tion of inaxiinnni brilliancy, and two where no colour is 
perceived; and we find that the planes of these points — 



the point of groali'‘‘t intercity and the vaiii''biiig point — 
are inclined to laeli other JO . 

Again, buiiposing the in'tiuinent adjusted as at tbe b-* 
ginning of the expi-iiment, let tbe film of selenite be fixed; 
and suppoMi its tiii< kii(‘s-> to bo sucli that its tint appear') 
red; when its red imagi* is \isible in the analv/ing plate, 
slowly revolve the latter, noticing the arcs of rotation on 
tbc graduated cinle. It will be obMivcd that the red 
colour of the reflected image giadiuilly lessens, and when 
the analyzing pl.ite ba-i inove<l tlirongli .an .are of it 
will dis.appear — bv continuing the rotatieu Ibe film v%ill 
giadtially as.vinne a gieen e*>l'>ur. eumplt ment.iry to the 
led, and will attain its griatest biiglitm 'S at \)\)\ Tlirongii 
the next are of do" the green vanisne-, and Id.j' being 
[lassed, the red rcapjieaT'., .attaining il'^ iiio-'t \i\id state at 
Tbii samii pb.ises are repiMti-tl duilug tic «-vieci*ed- 
iiig motion through ares of 45" till the wliwle re\i/iiiiiiin 
eiiinpleted, when tlie image is red as at fii'-l. I; tl,<; 
selenite be t.ikm at .such a thickness as to afVoui otl.ir 
tiiitN, the coiiiplemeiitary colours will still be found; tb.it 
is, the colours at 0" and at ^0^ or at IJ'U and JT*) wjll 
invariably be such that, being united, they would cnnvtitute 
white light. In.stead of using plates of diff«Tf lit tliiekiiC''^i s 
to 1‘ioiluec dillerent tints, tbe s.imc pl.ate may be eini.b>\i .l 
inclined .at ditferent angles to tbe pol.irized ray. Tins e.iUM-) 
the ray to tiaverse tbe [date obliipu ly. and in fact amount') 
to an alteration in tl iikne^s. 

Finm this eombiiital ex]'erimcnt--and it i- *011%' oin- of 
a eli-.^ — it then a[»|>(*ar<, tli.il when the film ab-u** rex olvc". 
only loie cob, nr i') sem — tin* film bring of unifoiin tbi* k- 
iievs ; but wbrii tile analyzing [ilate lev'dve". tn-n culuurs 
aie «.ern. one during each half of its revfduti'tn. 

'Ihe action of polarized liidit is, if possible, still nvee 
inti re*‘ting, in tbe evidence wliieh it give** of tlie iutein.d 
eon-'titutiou of erv.Ntals of the diffrient sv^tfin®. Tn ti..* 
experiments above described a pencil of paiallel rays tra- 
veises the film of civstal }»cipendiculailv to it" face**, .uni 
as all paits of the film act in the same manner there is 
evrivwhtie t!.e same tint. But when the iiuMrnt lavs 
liuveise the plate under difi'en nt aneb ■«. wbii h is tbe "Um-* 
as it ihev tiavti''».d [dates of iblVeimt lbi< kne ci b-ur. I 
lings aie fi-ruied. 'J liese can ln.<.t be ub'^eivcd by jdn’nj 
tlie plate of crystal to be examim d !>etwe<n two [ibili-- ..f 
tourmaline (cut parallel to tin* axis), one of wbiih act" s 
polari/er ami tbe otlier as analyzer. Il ey in.iy be so ir- 
nnged that their axes are either paialkl or at xmlit an_'b 
The crystal to be examined being fixed bctwien the Iw > 
tourmalines, is held in front of tlie eve, so ns to lx* viewed 
liy traiisiiiittcd light. It inn''t be reivdleeted that the'-e 
films are now tr.aversed by a converging conical pencil *if 
iMvs wliiisf ajiex is the eye of the observer. It follows tliat 
the virtual tliickncss of the liliii which the ravs tiaverse 
inereasi's with their divergence, but fur ravs of tJie saino 
obliipiity this thickmss is the same, consequently the same 
colours will be proilnced at the same distance from the 
axis, and they are tlierefoie aiiangcd in cinles round the 
axis of tbe eryst.il. If a rhomb of Iceland spar, with the 
apices of the obtuse angles terminating its axis cut off, and 
the triangular faces thus left polished, be placed between 
the tourmalines a beautiful scries of coloured ring**, inter- 
sected by a black cioss, will appear when the axes of the 
aiial\/.ing and polarizing platc.s are at riglu angles to each 
other. 1 lie colours are the same as those in Newton's table, 
and consequently tbe same as the system of rings seen by 
rctleetion n*oin the film of air between .a lens and a fiat 
plato of glass. If we turn round the .analyzing plate, so 
that the axes of the tounualines are parallel, these rings 
will be replaced hy another set complementary to them in 
colour, and the Mack cro.ss by a white one. These pl.ases 
aie represented in figs. 50 and 52. Plate V. The aniw of 
the black cross are parallel to the optic axis of each of the 
tourmalines, and are due to absorption of the polarized 
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lipit in these ilircetions. Wlieu the axes arc parallel the 
vilirations arc transmit toil, niul hence the white ero^■<. 

If the cry>tal beloci; to anv of the more complex M btenis 
— that is, have two sixes of double refraction, as nitre, 
topaz, sulphate of nickel, carbonate of soda, and the like — 
a double sy.stem of rinpjs is \isiblo, when ])olaii/ed li'jht is 
tiansmitted; these rin^s unitin<; form rt beautiful curved 
figure, such as is represented in 51, which is the ap- 
pearance seen with nitre, when the axes of the two tour- 
malines are at rij^ht aiijiles to each other. Un turninj; the 
crystal without altering the tourmalines tig. 53 is seen. 
The curves ai*e crossed by two bauds, which are black or 
wliite, according to the position of the analyzing plate. 

Ill various crystallized bodies, where the inclination of 
the resultant axes is large, the two s} stems of rings can- 
not at once he seen; we can only see one of the s\st<*ms, 
that is, one half, or tlie portion round one axis, as in tig. 54, 
which shows the a])pearanco presented by arragonite. 

When a thin plate of mica, making an angle of 45“ 
witli the plane of polaiization. is turned about its axis 
45 ' so a'! to bring its principal section into the plane of 
polaii/ation of the incident beam, the dark liand coincides 
in direc tion with the incident beam, and is visibly prolonged 
(see fig. 55) and surrounded by a set of broad vi\id 
coloured rings of an elliptic or oval form divided into two 
portions, the dark band passing through the pole about 
which the oval rings are formed as a centre. 

Tor instance, ordinary glass is not endowed w’ith the 
pcoverof double refraction, but it may acquiu^ thi** propeity 
if by any cause its elvsticity is more modified in one diiec- 
tion than in .another. To show this it nuay be strongly 
compressed in one direction only, or it may be bent by the 
appV.c.ation rf force, or cooled after having been heated, so 
n» to set up an intirnal strain. If the glass is then tra- 
versed by a beam of polaiized light, colour ellects are 
obtained entirely similar to those described as produced 
by double refracting crystals, except that they are suscep- 
tible of far greater variety according as the shape of the 
plates of glass and the degree of tension in their particles. 
i)f the annexed flguiTS the first reprobcnts the appearance 



presented by a cube of unannealed glass, and the second 
that of a plate of the same material. 

This property of polarization by reflection or refraction 
lias been ascertained to belong to rays of heat as wc4I as 
thf»s€ of light, and forms one of the links which connect the 
various forces of nature and indicate their e«>scntial unity. 

By moans of the propi rty i^iossessed by polai ized light, 
of developing these coloured rings, which always in tint and 
anangement bear a ccjustant relation to the physical struc- 
ture of the crystal producing them, we are enabled fre- 
quently to make out the existence of peculiar arrangements 
of molecular structure, and thus acquire a new means of 
investigating tl:e internal arrangement of some of those 
eiinple but womlerful stmetures presented to us so liberally 
ill both the organic and inorganic world. 

Chemiral Action of There are Mwernl cases in 

which light exerts direct clieiniral action without its hieing 
attribut'iblc to the heat which usually aceoinpanieH it when 
intense. Thus, if a mixture of equal volumes of rblortne 
and liydrc^en gases be kept in the dark, no combination 


takes place between tliem; but in, the light of day they 
unite slowly, and form hydrocliloric acid gas ; while, if ex- 
posal to the direct solar rays the combination occurs in- 
stiintaueonsly, and with loud explosion. Clilorine gas and 
oxide of carbon, when mixed, unito by tlio direct action of 
the sun s rays. If colourless nitric acid be exposed to tlio 
sun's rays it becomes yellow', and afterwards red, and a 
quantity of oxygen is liberated liy the partial decomposi- 
tion effected by the solar rays. Tlie action of light on the 
chloride and other salts of silver is very remarkable. These 
substances, as long as they are kept from the light, even 
though exposed to hi*at, remain perfectly colourless; but 
the sun's rays, and even dill'used daylight, by their reduc- 
ing action, blacken them speedily. See Piiotoouapiiy. 

UGHTFOOT, JOHN, D.D., an early English H. b- 
raist, was the son of Thomas Light foot, vicar of Uttoxeter, 
and was born at Stoke-upon-Trent, 2yth March, 11102. 
He was educated at Morton Green, in Cheshire, and at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and after taking orders was 
appointed curate at Norton under Hales in Shropshire. 
Here he formed an intimacy with Sir Kowland Cotton, 
w‘hu induced him to study Hebrew, and in 1030 presontod 
him to the living of Ashley in Staffordshire. Here Liglit- 
fi-iot remained twelve vears, devoting himself assiduously 
to his pastoral duties .and his biblical studies, afterwards 
removing to I.,ondon, wlieie he bec.amc minister of St. 
Bartholomew's Church, near tlio Exchange. He was one 
of the original inemhcis of the Westminster Assembly, 
in the proceedings of which he took a prominent part, ainl 
he has left a u.seful account of its proceedings from Lst 
January, 1013, to 31st December, ItM 1. In 1644 he was 
made master of Catherine Hall at Cambridge, and reetor 
of Much-Miindeu, and he retained botli these appointments 
until his death. In 1(155 lie was chosen vice-chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, but continued to reside at 
Munden. He was afterwards collatcal to a prebendal st.all 
at Ely, at which place he died, Oth December, 1675. 
The most important of bis works is the “ Horie llebraicas et 
Talmndiea;." His complete works were published in two 
vf*ls. folio by Bright and Stryppo in 16H4, and they have 
passed through several editions. One of the best is that 
of Pitman, thirteen vols. JSvo (Ljiidcn, lH‘22-25). The 
“Horae Hebr.iieaR et Talmudicie,” edited by B. Gandell, was 
published in four vols. at Oxford in 

UGHTHOUSES an* buildings erected along the sea- 
.‘‘bore, or upon rocks, fiom wliieh liglits .are exhibitivi at 
night for the direction of mariners. Tloating lights jmt- 
form a .similar office, Iwiiig shown from tin* masts of vessels 
moored in certain jwsitions, generally as be.a(on.s, to enable 
sliips to avoid bhoals or sunken rocks in the cstuarie.s of 
gre.at rivers. 

The most celebrated lighthouse of ancient times was that 
erected about 283 ii.r., in the reign of Ptolemy Pliila- 
delpbos, on the island of Pbaro.H, opposite to Alexandria, 
w'bich endured for 1600 years, and has given rise to the 
use of the tenii pharoloy]! as descriptive of the modern 
system of lighthouse economy in all its details. The cele- 
brated Colossus of Hliodes has also been supposed by some 
to have had a light at its smninit, or in its hand, but of this 
there is no certain eviilcnce. There are ruins of many 
towers on the coasts of Great Britain and on the shorr*H of 
Europe which are believed to be the remains of ancient 
lighthouses. The tower at Corunna, which now Wars one 
of the finest of modern lights, is said to have been erected 
by the Km{H*ror Trajan. 

The en*ction of lighthouses in this country has not pro- 
ceeded upon any systematic plan, hut in nearly every cas(i 
they have hi*en constructed simply because of the diNastmiis 
losses that had occurred for want of them. The chara<-t<T 
of the buildings in which the beacon lights arc placed is 
defiendent upon their situation. They may be placed on 
lofty cliffs at a coiisideralde height above the sea, as at 
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3"ljimborou.L’’L JIciul nnd licarhy Hoad, in wliich case the 
huildinp; itself need not be lofty, but only of siudi pj'culiar 
sluipo and colour as to make it conspiciK)US from the w*a 
by daylight, and to make it easily distinguishable from the 
dwelling'bouBes or other buildings in its nelghbonrbuod. 
Wlieii they iirc situated on low promontories but little above 
the sea-level, as on the flat beds of sliingle at Orf(»rdness 
4ind Dungeness, they require to bo raised to a considerable 
elevation, that the light by night, and the building by day, 
may be discernible at long distances from the land. Bidiig 
of necessity placed in exposed situations, they require to lai 
strongly and solidly constructed ; but for the great triumphs 
of engineering skill we must turn to the lighthouses fixed 
oil isolated ainl even sunken rocks, of which the JCddystone 
ill the English Channel is the best known, though by no 
means the most striking example. In the erection of these 
towers the whole skill and science of the engineer must he 
expended not only to si'cure for them a firm fiiiindation, hut 
to impart to the entire structure sufiicieiit strcngtli to euahle 
them to stand the mighty shocks of the waves. 

Ill the article Haiiiiouu some facts are given illustrative 
of the tremendous power exercised by the waves <iuring 
storms on the coast of Wick in Scotland, and observations 
carried out in other portions of the United Kingdom have 
shown that a similar force is exerted in many other places. 
In some experiments carried out at the Skerry vore Bocks, 
situated nt a distance of 12 miles from the island of Tyree 
in Argylcshii'e, nnd wholly open to the Atlantic, the ap- 
paratus constructed by Thomas Stevenson to register 
the striking force of the waves showed an average result 
for the winter months of 1844-45 of 208fi lbs. per square 
foot. The gi'catest force registered was ou the 21»th Marcli, 
1845, during a westerly gale, >>hen a pressure of (lOSd 
Ihs. per square foot was excited. Wave power equally great 
has been observed at the Bishop Bock, lying off the coast of 
the Scilly Islands, and on 30th Jamiaiy, 1800, a .stt>rui 
wave shook the Ughlhonsc erected there and tore a\%ay th«* j 
hell, weighing 3 cwts., frcun its support at the top of the 1 
lower, more than 100 feet above the sea. 

Ill the erection of towers designed to>\ithstand the foice ^ 
of storms like these tliey are always made of enonnoiis ' 
weiglit, nnd the portion of the tower which will be exposed . 
to the hea\iest shocks is made solid throughout. In tin* ■ 
earliest towers the stones were hound together by means of 
wooden, stone, or metal plugs, but in the improved methods 
now adopted the stones «)f each course are dt>vetailed to- 
gether laterally and vertically, so that the use of such plugs 
is needless. On tlie upper Lice and at one end of eaeli 
block is a ilevetailed projection, and on tlie utlicr face and 
at tlie other end is a dovetailed indentation. The upper 
and under dovetails are made just to fall into each otlier, 
and when tlie hydraulic cement is placed upon the surface 
it BO locks the dovetailing that the stones cannot be sepa- 
rated uitliout breaking. 

Among the more celebrated lighthouses of modern times 
arc the Eddystonc Lighthouse, opposite to Blymoutli Sound; 
the Bell Bock Lighthouse, opposite to the Frith of Tay; the 
Skerry v(»rc Lighthouse, completed in 1844; the Bishop 
Bock Lighthouse, alreaily referred to in this notice; the 
Wolf Bock Lighthouse, Land’s End, completed in 1870; 
the Him Ileartach lioek Lighthouse, completed in 187*2 ; 
and the Chicken Rtick Lighthouse, which stands a mile 
off the Calf of Man, and was completed in 1874. The 
Ki>i>YST<>NKand Bkll Bot K lighthouses have been already 
described, and illustrations arc given in IMato I. of the pre- 
sent article of the Skerry vore. Wolf, and Chicken liock 
lighthouses, together with sections of their courses at dif- 
ferent elevations. 

In some places iron may be employed with advantage 
instead of masonry, nnd towers comtiosed of iron ]>latcs, 
bolted together, after the designs of Alexander Gordon, have 
been erected nt Jamaica, Bermuda, the Bahamas, .and idher 


places. They are well ailapted for positions afjd eonuliies 
where skilled hihour ami suitable matfiials ai** wanting. 
Another description of iron lighthouse, whieh has been found 
exceedingly useful in many places, is that known as the 
Kcrtw pile^ designed by the celebrated blind engineer, 
Alex.ander Mitchell. This iri\entor’s attention was directed 
to the subject by the di-^ire to impro\e the fastening of 
mooring chains or anchors. He conceived the idea of ap- 
plying the hroad thnads of a screw round the periphery of 
a central bar, and by sciewing this pile into the ■sandy soil in 
a harbour he tliou;.dit he could e.inse it to tal;i* ^m h a grasp 
of the soil as to enable it to form a fixed yjfiint, to which 
mooring buoys could he safely attaehrMi. Hf. l arried tljis 
idea into exi'Cution, and w:ls conipletel} ■^iice* -fnl. By a 
natural train of thought he was induced to qqily In'. n- 
tion to the sinking of piles in loose ami "an-Jy '■•dK for the 
construction of beacon-^, piers, &e, Suek u.i , the ^ .cc if 
this application that, in 1H38, the ccirp'>r.it:ou nf Trin’.ry 
House ordered a lighthouse to be erccti-d on snew piles • n 
the shifting Maplin Sands, in the estuary ( f the 'ih.m.* •. 
Nine shafts of wrought-iron were screwed into the v.^n t to 
a deptli of 22 feet, eight forming ap octagon, th»* ninth jii 
the cculrc. Tlicsc screws, as shown in aniK-xed cut. coo'^J t 
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of .a single turn of a llange 4 feet in diamettr at tiie lower 
end of the p>le, and they were fixed in nine coiiMauiive dayt, 
under the personal direction of the iiiveiitur. 'liny were 
secun’d in place and bound together by siiit.able ties, and 
upon them was reared the supci structure, con^i>tiMg of a 
living-r<H»m for the light-keepers, a stoic-room for coal 
.and water, and the lantern. Similar buildings have been 
constructed at Fleetw’ood. Belfast, and ni.iny other pl.aces. 
One great advantage of this plan is tli.it the iiiulcr jdles. 
on which the structure is erected, present an exceedingly 
siinall surface for the waves or wind to .act upon. When 
erected in sheltered situations they h.a\e answered all their 
requirements, but one or two attempts that have been matlc 
to erect pile lighthouses in expobcd situations have resulted 
ill di.va.ster, .md Ime pi evented any further development of 
the principle. 

Lifjht-fhipt , — Floating lights are never placed where 
a suitable position can be had for a fixed building — tho 
re.asons bi*ing tliat their liglits must be comparatively small; 
tli.at they are liable to drag their anchors iu \iolent stums, 
and thus, by their ch-ange of po.sitioii, to mi.sle.id in''te.id of 
guiding, although this docs not often happen ; that they 
arc iiiuch more ex]»ensive, requiring eleven men t * work 
them, w'hereas thiee men .are all that arc necessary . ecupy 
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A fii>t-class lisjlit- tower — the c<*st of man.ip;craent of the 
fonner heini; from XI 100 to XLU)0 per annum, ami of the 
latt»*r X3o0 ; aUo. that tliev are nmeh more troiihlrMoiiie, re- 
quiiin,^ to ho peiioilically taken into dock torotit.un A\hieh 
oooa>ions tlioy liave to he replaced by similar vessels, 
riiere are lift \ -four tloatin^ lights on the coasts «»f the 
rniled Kiiii;dom, heinij a j;reater number tlian appear in 
any other eoiiutry, the Tnited States of Ameiica liavin*; 

( Illy se\enteeii. Tliese craft are in *;eni*ral ordinary- ' 
shaped \esvets, and are now expressly built O r tin' purpose. 
Light - nosm-N are oidinarily painted of a d.irk red colour, 
to make them readily distinguishable from all other craft, 
and that colour, \\hieh is the opposite of gieeii, being more 
Ciin^pieiious than any other on the surface of the \\at(T. 
The Irish light-ships, Jiowever, are painted black with a 
^^llite stieak, and those of the rnited States cream-coliuir 
or N\hite. Light-ships aie g«*uerally moored with muslin-oin 
anchors; seme with single cables, others with what is called 
a span; that is. two anchors laid down with a haig stretch 
of cal^le hetwciii them, the light-ship riding by a (10 -fathom 
cable fi'‘iji ti'.e o ntie. They do not pull direct ly iipt»n their 
anch.o’" wii-:i mooitd with a single cable, hut pay out .a 
sntbciont length to mahle it to lie njmn the bottom, the 
1« Dgth ]• I 'l out I'cing regulat«'d In the weather. 'I he 
st depth of water in whicli auy of the^e \essels ride 
is abiiiit pi fitl.oms, which ia the ea‘‘e with the one at 
tie- stati -n of th<* Se\eu Stoiies, between the Seilly Islands 
.'(■id t^■lnwail. I luring the daytime the light-ship is dis- 
t'i:giii''iied by an op*‘!i globe or ball in framework carried 
.at th( loji « f the iii.i't, and this is in some instances sur- 
mr-nnted by a ^pe( ia! nuik, as in the ca^e of the Wauhl 
oiftiie soi.th ( i.d I r Ilasborough Sand, which has a diamond. 

• r the I.nst iintilriu, wbidi has a lialf diamond over a 
clamor. il. Until tlie only lights used by liglit-ves'>cls 

Wile ■'•1 .ill lantern", wblih weie swung from the ends of 
tl.e y.ird-jrni", but in tli.it year Ihibert .Ste\enson intro- 
•: .(id a I .’.tcrii wl.hh w.is cciistructed with a copper tulie 
th« c- ntre. through which w.is p.i-sed the vessers mast. 
t;.e llght«> belag j.laced all round. Thhs form of hinterii is 
1 . nv m ivi.r'.iily .uh pted, and by me.ins of .suitable machinery 
a mo\ ;rg light e.aii b<' seemed if desiied. It is loweied 
during the d.iytime into the deck-house, and the Lamps 
aie there chaned and tended. A plan and clcvatimi <»f the 
lant'Tii aie given in tigs. 3 and 4, IMatc III. Light-veS"els 
(•n the Engl "h "l.f.ri .s aie generally pnjvidcd with g(»iigs lif 
< Idm -e iri.inufacture. widch aic sounded in foggy weatln r, 
ar.ii they aie able to .signal ships which are standing into 
(1 ir.g» r by firing gun-, ainl c.in ."(■metime.s e<»mmunicate with 
ti.C' "bore by ine.UiS of the electric telegrajdi, the wire ln-iiig 
cair.cd down the inr^5riiig-cahlc, though this system lias 
be‘ ii too l.itely ada pted to be thoroughly tested. 

'i In- w1 die of the duties connected with the lighting and 
bu'jving tilt* coa."t of England and \Valc.s are now discharged 
bv the ;iutboriti»s at tlic* 'I'rliiity Hou"e. (.’seeTiilMiv 
H«)l "f.l In Se(jtlai,d they are under the managuneut of 
the ('diiimis-i,,r.(is for th^ N(»rthcm JJghtlnmses ; and in 
Iri-laiiJ. uij(h.r the Comml."."ioner.s of Iii.sh Light.**. Theic 
i- a .seiond cIa."S of lighllnaise**, e(in"istiiig of local or har- 
b( ur J:ght.s, which aie nianagi d by cr.rpoiations and local 
tMi'-tffs, .snhjf-ct to the general control of the Trinity 
lldrird. The liglithouhes are maintained by dues levied on 
a.l ves.vls with cargo or pa.s.sengcr.s whi(li use the har- 
b'.ur?, (ic., i f the United Kingdmn, at .so iiiuoJi per ton per 
acconiing to the number of lightljous^-s pa.s.sed. 
According to the latest return.^, there are fj2U lighthouses 
find hgl.t-ship)S in the United Kingdom, the coa.st-line Ijf-ing 
iiiilfcs. Of these, England and Wales, with 240.> 
mih.*'., l ive 2H7 ; Scotland, with 44(30 miles, 130; and 
Ireland, wiili 2.7 1>< iinleK, *#7. The expim.se of the main- 
tenance of tl . -«• various lights, t(»gether with the diff'eicnt 
buoys and "e.i-mruk", something like X70,00l) per annum. 
The system of Eimucc. with a coa"!- line of 2700 rriile.s, is 


more complete tlm that of England, inasmuch ns the light 
of every lightlimiso crosses tliiit of the oiu* next adjacent, 
so th:it tlio whole forms .«i kind of ehain of lights. Tho 
j whole of the French coast, however, borders immediately 
iilKui crowded maritime highways, and is iniich lc.ss in- 
dented than our own with friths, headlands, bay.s, pro- 
montories, .mil estuaries. Tho lights round the e(in.st of 
llse United Kingdom run on an average to about one to 
' every 18 miles of coast, but at .some dangerous or imicli- 
frequiMilcd localities they are of course far iiiorc thickly 
congregated. 

A principal object in thi* cstahlLshincnt of lighthouses 

i. s to give intimation to ve.s.sels approaching the coast 
during the night as to their position. It is therefore of 
importance that the lights exhibited on tho same lim^ of 
coa.st should have some osseiiti.al ditlerences, so as to be 
leadily distingui.‘'hed by inarincr.s. Tho different appear- 
:inces thus required are given by having tvvo lights placed 
either vertically or horiisontally with res])ect to each other, 
or even thiee lights, as at the Ca.sket Koeks, near Alderney ; 
or by causing tho lights to revolve or to appear only at 
certain inhuvals, and to rem.iin in sight only for a given 
number cd seconds at each appearaueo ; or liy the employ- 
ment of lamps of different colours, as in .some of the haihour 
lights, which do not rc(]uire to be seen at a great di.’itance. 

It will thus be .«een tb.it in order to mavigate his ship 
safely near the coast at night, the mariner not only looks 
(•ut for lighthouses, but must discriminate between one and 
another. To aid in this discrimination, a list is published 
giving full particulars coiu'erning each one of the 280 
lights— the name of the light, the latitude and longilmle,. 
the number and cohmrs of the lights, tin* distance tlicy.arij 
visible, h« ight of lantern, building, v'ic., and when erected, 
with other partieiilai.s. 

It has been .suggested that by a system of dot and dash 
eclipses e.'ich lighthouse might be able to spell its (yvvii 

ii. ame or initial letter, and one or tvvo lights have been de- 
signed of this deseiiption, Un paper this sy.stem looks 
admir.vble, but pr.actieal men, who arc neijuainted with tin) 
ditlieulty often i-xpeiiciiced of timing a light at .sea In rough 
we.ither, regal d the proposal with great disfavour. A c.ip- 
tain who is compelled to .st.ind on a .steamer’s hiidge, in a 
.sea so lough that he is obliged to liohl on with both hands 
to keep himself from going overboard, and is iihh* to eateli 
.a glimp"e of the light only as his vessel lifts on a wave, 
is very unfavouraldy situated for counting dot and da&b 
eclipst-s. Tin* better plan np]M':ir.s to he that in present 
U"e. by which no two lights on the same .stretch of coast 
lire allowed to liavo tin* s.iine clmracteristicH, 

Liyhthouie flluminntion . — The mode of illuininatini) 
adopted in the lighthouH-s of tho ancients scians to have 
been eitlier an open wood or coal tire, or the combustion of 
torchc.s dipped iu tar. So improvement was made in theso 
.systems for several hundred years, and 8o nvciitly as the 
Litter half of the last century the sca-light.s of thi.s coun- 
try coii.sisted of (ipen coal fires, with tlio exception of tho 
Eildystoiie, which then used to exhibit a clmndolier of 
twenty-four wax c.'indlcs, and the Liverpool lighthoiisc.s, 
wliich bad oil lamps with rudn reflectors, represented iu 
figs. 1 and 2, IT.ite III. The use of eo.al fires inde(*d 
lingered on until the bi'ginning of the present century, ami 
the la.st was not extinguished until 1823, at St. Bee’s Head, 
Cunilieiland. The use of oil lamps with reflectors is said 
to have been introduced by William Hutchinson, doek- 
iiiaster of LiverpiMiI, jirohably in 1763, and certainly beforo 
1777, in which year he published his “IVactieal Seaman- 
ship, " in which he describes the apparatus used. Metal 
leflectors cif silvered copper vveie constructed by M. Lenoir 
for lightliouse use, under the direction of tho Chevalier 
Bonla, in 178(). One of the"c. of a paralndoid form, i.'i 
.«how'n in fig. 1, IMnte IL, which explains it.s action in 
throwing the diverging rays of the lamp into a beam of 
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pnrnlk'l rays, kut also sliowinj; how a lur^re portion of the 
lif^ht which radiates forward is srattered and lust. 'I'o 
remedy tliis defect the holopliotal reflector was invented by 
Thomas Stevenson in 1841). This is shown in fijj. 2, in 
which na an is a section of a paraboloid reflector, which at 
oiiee reflects part of the diverf'inj' rays into a parallel beam, 
h b 6, a hemispheric reflector, which returns all the li^'ht 
that radiates buckwaids from the lamp, and i. is a ^l.t.ss 
lens for refractiiif' into a parallel beam tlie central raV'* Jif 
li;;ht. The use of dioptric li;;ht.s, in wJiicli the beam is 
intensified by means of an arran;;cmeiit of lenses in fiont, 
was KU'^f'ested by Smeaton in 17o9, and they were actually 
emjdoyed in the Portland Lighthouse about 1781) ; but fium 
fcome mismanagement they had fallen into disfa\our until 
about 1822, when they were revived and improved in Franee 
by Augn.st ill Fresnel. Leonor Fresnel, T. Stevenson, Aiago, 
F.iraday, and others afterwards contributeil to the iinpiove- 
inent of the invention ; and oil lighting has siiu e been per- 
fected to the utmost, it is believed, so far as the lenticular 
apparatus is concerned, by the dioptric Imlopbotal plan 
iiuented by Thomas Stevenson in 1800 , wbieh is very ex- 
tensi\ely adopted both in Europe and Aineiicn. This is 
represented in fig. 3, in which L l. is the lens which paial- 
leli/.e.^ the central portion of the diverging rays; p p aic a 
.set of totally reflecting annular glass jirisins, uliicli reHeet 
the lateral parts of the light radiating forwards; .and ann 
;i spherical mirror composed entirely of ])risinatic rings of 
glass. Ml formed as to reflect totally the light that radiates 
ill a backward direction from the lamp. In fig. 4 a b c 
*s r»ne of those prisms, and /"r / f is the course of a r.ay. 

Fiesnera first-order revolving apparatus, as made for 
f'kerr}\orc Liglitliouse, is shown in fig. 5. The light is 
reeci\ed and collected into eight horizontal beams by the 
jirineipal lenses, l t.. The light which would c'scapc 
above these is collected Into eight inelined beams by .small 
leii.ses, fi a, and reflected to the hoiizon by inclined mir- 
rors, b h» Tlic lower ]»art of the light is sent equally to 
all parts of tho liori/am by priMnatic rings of glass, p 
wbieh act as mirrors.* Fig. (J represents a first-eli.ss holo- 
photal rev(d\iiig apparatus designed by Tlioinas .Stevens* •!!. 
The ce ntral pait of tho light is eolloetcd into eight hoi i - 
/ontal beams by b nse.s, r. l. The light wbieli passes .ibo\t* 
and below these is received and collected into horizontal 
beams liy prismatic reflectors,/) p p. Fig. 7 .shous man- 
agement of reflecting prisms bir an appan nt light, wlien 
tlic light itself i.s on shore, and is only lefitvted from suit- 
able apparatus fixed on the beacon. 

Fiesiul’s “bee-hive” apparatus, shown in figs. 8 and 9, 
is intended for fixed lights which have to bo constantly in 
sight all round the horizon. K u are lenticular rings acting by 
lefi.ution, and p p prismatic rings acting by total reflection. 

In tile great majority f»f modem lighthouses the light is 
obtained by means of oil lamps of various constructions. 
Formeily in England only sperm oil was used, but in 18l(» 
the lamps weie altered and adapted for the burning of c^ilza 
or refine*! i ape-seed oil, which had some .advantages .as an 
ilhiiiiiiniting material and only co.st half .a.s much ns sjHniii 
oil. Colza oil continued fo be the only mati-rial u.sed until 
1874, when the Hoard of Trade sanctioned llio ii.se of min- 
eial oil, which has since heoii adopted in many places. Tho 
mineral oil chiefly employed is that knou ii as Scotch paraffin, 
the he.st quality only being used. It requires a large supply 
(•f air for its perfect combustion, but in the Trinity lloti<«' 
Ligbthuti.se lamps, which have been adapted to the burning 
of ]>aralfin oil, tiiis is .socured, and a very brilliant tiamo is 
the result. In 18G8 Captain Doty introduced his multiple 
uiek burner, ami these are now made with six circular 
wicks, one within the other, which show an exceedingly 
brilliant fiame. The three iiineniu st wicks can he co\eicd 


Attempts have several times beon ma*ie to iiicre.ise the 
piAver of the light itself, by the introduction of g,as and 
the electric light, aial with marked success ns resp* cts 
both. The eleetiic liglil, as peifecled by Professor Holrnf‘S, 
was established fiist at tlje Soutli F.in-laiid in 1847, .at 
Duiigeiiess in 1802, ami at Soulf-r in 1x71. At tliO 

South Foielaml a small f.otoiy .ami staff of m»‘U arc neces- 
sary to keep the electricj appaiatus In w'oiking order. This 
is partly explained by the fu<-i that, in ease of a break(hiwn 
j of any part, everything is pt in iliiplie.ite. Dining foggy 
I weather .als*) .a dmibl** p'^wr (b'lth m.uhiiies) ran be u-^ed. 

I The power of tlm flame fi'nn *iiiliii.iiy gas will not cfnnpaie 
! favourably with tliat from the oil lamp, but \mi1i;ii the last 
1 b'W years J. IL Wigliam of J)iiblin has rntruine* *l a new 
form of burner, which he calls the ci. eus bui:.* • aial ha^ 
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designed an immensely poweiful lamp for lighth iii-e illu- 
miiiiition. d’hi.s lamp has hoeii .stmngly ailvocateJ ]>y Pro- 
fesMir Tyndall, ami it has been .adojittd in serial of tlio 
light hou.su.s olV the limb r oa>t. Gas, wbeiv it can be readily 
obtained, di.spl.ns a pri»mplili]de rd artitui ajid .i pliancy of 
; adaptation iin.tttaiiiable with oil. In Wigli.inr.s l.imp a group 
of twenty-eight ^ellic.ll tube*', e.u'li caiiyiiig an ordinary 
I tlat-tlaine burner, ar** ^o ariangid that tho ignited g.as* s 
I issuing from all llumo j* ts unito into one large tlainc. l\v 
I mejiiis of a*ldition.\l gioups of twenty jets .in.mged round 
j the first the light can bo iiicie.asod from tliat gi\* ii by 
I Iwent} -eight jet.s to one *)f forly-eiglit, sixty-eight, eiglity- 
eight. or 108 in the fr.u tion of a minute — a circuumtauco 
' which makes it peciiliaily \alii.able where f*^gs are prevalent. 

' AVigham Ii;is also Micce>'«fully designed biforin, tribirm, and 
quadrifomi lani]>*<, in which the burners are placed vertically 
i one above the other, with leimes opposite to each. Ho has 


W'ith a metal cap and tho outer ones only lighted wiun a | .al"*) designed .a “double qnadnb'rin * lamp, in which tlioro 
moderate light is required, the full number hoiiig used in i will he two columns of burners and lensi*s side by siib*. In 
dull and foggy weather. 1 Plate III. fig. 5, wo gi\e an illustration of the bun.cr 
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inventoil by and bis arranj;enu*nt of lonj>os for the 

quadriform burner in tl. 

The re^pcctive merits of oil, ^as, and eloetiieity fi‘r lii^ht- 
house illumination lmv«* during; late years been the subject 
of much ooutroversy, but though very ehiborale experiments 
have recently been made, the question at ]iresent remains 
undecided. T'he biightest oil or gas tlaines yet produced 
are far inferior in hiiliiancy to the eleetiic light, but the 
former appear to po-Nso-ss a greater power tt) penetrate fog, 
owing to their containing a greater proportion of the red 
and follow' rays, which, us everyone who has looked at the 
Mill tliroiigh a fog must have remarked, are the last to \ield 
to this kind of ol»st ruction. The bluish-white light of the 
electric ai*c being comparatively easily •xtinguisbed, it is 
.aKo at a pvat distance more easily mistaken for a star in 
clcir weather. 

In the French govormnciit undertook a compie- 

hensi>e scheme for tlionaigldy lighting their Ci»ast, and 
have •‘ince carried it into execution with the greatest 
possible care, introducing the most recent improvements 
llsroughout. T1 ey class the lights on their shore in four 
di\ i-'.ous. ai Oinding to the p«'\\er and ran^rc of visibility. 
Ti'.c lii'vt class is nI"!''!*.* .it o'l r.iiics, the second at 2o, the 
:id at lo, and tl.. fouiiii at 0. 




Gas-lighted Beacon at Port Said. 

TJffhtefJ Runyn and Btncann, — Until rc<x*ntly such marks 
a** buoys, invaluable to vessels in daylight, became quite nsc- 
.it nigljt in fog, except in a few extses where the buoy 
was btte/l with a bell sounded by tlie action of the w.avcs. 
A great adv.mce was recently made in the introduction of 
Pintsch's sy'-tem of lighting buoys by gas. The gas is pro- 
'dijeed from shfde oil, and is of a high illuminating power. 
4t is, after puriHcati m,er.iiderisM in holders to a pressure of 


about li)0 lbs. per square inch. In this way ft is transported 
to the buoy, which being a hollow metal vessel beconn-s 
itself a gasholder, the condensed gas being admitted until 
a pressure of about six atmospheres is attnineil. As the ga^, 
if supplied to the burner at this pressure, could not bo con- 
sumed to advantage, and would moreover be rapidly <*x- 
hausted, it is passed through a regulator, that is, an arrange- 
ment of self-acting valves so adjusted us to supply the burner 
with gas at a uniform pressure equal to the weight of a column 
of water *7 inch in height. I'he burner is surrounded by a 
dioptric lens of the bce-hivo ** form, os shown in the annexed 
illustration, and this again is protected by an outer cover- 
ing of pinte-glass. Tlic top or cover of the lamp contains 
a series of chambers to admit fresh air to the ilamc and to 
carry oft* the products of combustion, but so arranged as to 
entirely exclude the water should the lantern be covered by 
a w’ave. Onco liglited the lanteni must of course continue, 
to burn day and night until its supply of gas is exhansli-d; 
but must of these buoys are constructed to hohl a supply 
which will last for tliret^ or four months, or even longer. 
We give also an engraving of a beacon lighted on this sys- 
tem which has been recently erected at Tort Said, on tiie 
Suez Canal. The givsholder in this case is the cylindiical 
vessel shown in the upper part of the beacon, which ag.iin 
is surmounted by the lantern. It is evident that the system 
can be adapted to many situations where an ordinary liglit- 
hottsc could nut be maintained. 

UIGHTNZNG. '1 tie general circumstances attendant 
<»n a thunder-storm are familiar to most persons. It will, 
however, be n.seful to state some of the most prominent, 
with a view to their explanation wlien regarded as electrical 
|.lu*nomena. 

.\t lirst we see light clouds fonning with jaggeil edges, 
the lelative motions of which are frequently opposite and 
vaiiable. Tlie atmosphere at the surface of the earth 
enjoys a stillnc.ss and c^ilm, .'iccompanictl with some eleva- 
tion of temperatun*, as well as considerable barometric and 
li}gromf‘tric cbangi's, which priuluce on the human sv^ti'in 
tlie sensations of closeness, f.untn<*.ss, and opjirfHvii.ii, 
and appear even to the brute creation imlic.itive of some 
awful and impending changes. Some of the.so light cloinls 
appear stationary, as if tlie forces which product'd contrary 
motions in the others made an eqiiilihiium in them. A 
sound of distant thunder is htmrd, after vvlihli the lower 
region of the atmosphere is refre.shed with light hree/.es. 
The calm returns, but the thunder-clouds approach nearer, 
and fla‘'hes of lightning are perceived at filiort intervals. 
The course of these is zigzag, owing to tlio ditTcrent st.itrs 
of conductivity existing in the air through whieli it j'asses 
olTeriiig uii easier patli in one direct irm than in aieitlier, 
though some photographs recently taken of lightning tia-^ln s 
show tliat they often assume a branching form, not unlike 
an inverted tree. This is tlie kind of lightning calIed./i*'r/.o/ 
Utjhtnintj^ and is justly regarded as daiigerou.s. Gn-at iliver- 
sity of opinion exists os to whether lightning always striki s 
dotcntcardit. The fact is that the veloeity of lightning is so 
great that the eye cauiiot detect its direction. Sir C. Wheat- 
stone measured the velocity and found it to he 2lMi,oun 
miles a second, alx>ut half as quick again as light. (Light 
travels at alsmt the rate of 180,000 miles a second.) 'I he 
spect.itor u.sually looks at the cloud, therefore the flash 
.seems to travel downwards, because the |Kirtiim of the 
fiiLslj wltich reaches the eye dii-ectly from the cloini is seen 
fiefore the rest of the flash, which is viewed ohliipiely. 
The op(>o.sito cfTect is obtained by looking at the earth. 
The flash is so rapid that the wheels of a fast train seem 
to stand still, all the spokes appearing distinct in the 
I lightning flash. In a few seconds after the di.Hcliarg«‘ of 
lightning lieavy sliovaers of rain or hail descend, and (he 
atmosphere is again cooled. The blackness now becomes 
universal, and the thunder is heard in a loud and sudden 
I clap almost at the same instant that the lightning is seen 
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when the discliargo i» ovcrlioml. When the discharge is | 
iTKirc distant thunder follows liglitning at an interval of ' 
about five seconds to a mile. 'J'hunder is not audible for 
more than 16 miles. The colour of the lightning is a vari- 
able yellow, depending much on the density and composition 
of the strata of air through which the discharge takes place. 
The identity of lightning with the discharge of an ordi- 
nary electrical machine is now well known. fSce Elkc- 
TRifiTY, Atmospiiehic.] Both can dissolve metals, 
inflame combustibles, reverse the poles of a magnet, and 
destroy animal life. Professor Hieliinan of St. Petersburg, 
in 1763, having attached a species of electrometer to his 
apparatus for mca.sunng the electric intensity of a thunder- 
cloud, immediately after a loud clap proceeded to read off 
the indication of his instrument, when a globe of electric 
fire was discharged through his body; he fell instantly quite 
<le.'id, and decomposition ensued witliiii forty-eight hour**. 

When the electric disch.arge is distant, and is seen hy 
reflection, the appearance then is that of a sudden and 
wide illumination, as in summer or sheet lightning. This 
lightning is of course hnrmles.s. 

A tliird kind of lightning is the globular, wliicli nppe.ar« 
like a luminous b.all or globe of fire ; it moves through the 
air at a comparatively slow rate, while forked and sheet ' 
liglitiiing exist but for a moment. Lightning of this kind , 
fioinetimes obtains the name of fireballs; it rolls along the | 
surface with a hissing noise, and often terminates in a 
disruptive discharge. I 

The changes of temperature, the electricity of the earth 
in contact with the air, and that produced by the chemical 
changes of the various matters of the globe, arc the great 
causes of atmospheric electricity; thus earthquake**, vol- 
canic eruptions, &c,, are generally aecoinpanicd by violent 
tlmnderstorm.s. 

True lightning (forked lightning') is not dreaded with- 
out cause. Men and auimahs are killed if struck by it, 
buildings are tired, houses, trees, and rooks are r<'nt 
asunder. In the ca*-e of trees the <lisrupti<)n is soinetimcs 
attributed to the sudden volatili/ntion of the sap and ex- 
pansion of air in the vessels; and in the c-im* of rucks, &e., 
to the efleot of induction, which takes place instantaneously 
and with such energy that the particles of these imperfect 
conductors are unable to accommodate thcin.s«-lves to the 
new distribution of electricity with sufficient r.ipidity. 

There is nnotber action uf liglitning which has only 
lately been properly understood and explained; :ind that 
is the return shock, by which jjersons are s>oinetiiiics killed 
without the passage of an actual fiash through their bodies. 
If a cloud be positively electrified to a higli potential, the 
.air iMMieatli it, being n dielectric, will of course become 
]n>larized, therefore a large qinautity of negative electricity 
will aeciiinnlate on the earth imnudiately below llie cloud; 
and this heavy inductive charge is sharc'd by all objects, 
men included, moving or resting upon the earth. When 
the lightning discharge takes place the inductive charge is 
also rapidly dissipatccl ; but if it be very heavy it may kill, 
in its rush for freedom, a living being who is unfortunate 
enough to be its teinptirary storehouse. 

lightning conductor is the name commonly 
given to n rod of metal wliich is attached to buildings or 
^hip.s, to protect them from the destructive etTects of 
lightning. Its use w'as first suggested by Dr. Franklin 
after he h.od proved the identity of the lightning fl.ash with 
the electric spark, by Ins celebrated experiment with a kite. 

Thunderstorms may be said to be gigantic repetitions of 
drawing-room electrical experiments. There must bt* two 
masses in opposite electrical states, separated by a noii- 
coiuluctor. Two thunder-clouds, or the e.arth and a 
thunder-cloud, separated by the air, give these conditions. 
When the intensity of the charges lx*come.s too great for 
tlip intervening non-conductor to prevent their neutnaliza- 
titn by coinbiuation, or when its thickness, and therefore 


its resistance, is suffieieiitly retlueed by the charged IwdifS 
approaching each oilier, tln-re occurs the discharge and its 
effects. TJic dischargf! invariably follows tbn line of lea-'t 
resistance at liaiul, wlielbcr tliat line be iraule up of metal**, 
bricks and mortar, tre« s, or animal flesh. Whatever ofh'rs 
the le.ast re.sistance will be Ihc eliosen path; and the cliicf 
function of a lightning conductor is to furnish this path. 
But it has another and vciy important function. It di^'>i- 
pates the conditions wliieh d<'t<‘rTriin** discliargc — in fa<*r, 
prevents lightning; for when a tliniid»r-cl«)nd pas'-.i-s o\*-r 
a lightning conductor its cbmge is silently, quietly, anti 
continuously neuti.ali/.ed. If a gahanonictiT were con- 
nected with the conductor at such a time it W'luld gi\e 
indications of the presence of an eb-etric curreiit. 'I'l li - 
graph wires arc invariably occupied with curunt'* o»i such 
occasions. 'Ihc presence of :i storm at Newfoniidl.it. tl !• .s 
been observed at the end of the Atlantic cable in Iieinnl. 
Hence the conditions that determine a perfect condur*or 
are — (1) that it shall expjo.se in .sonic jjromiiieiit pjortiou .-f 
the building a point, or seric.s of points, .sufficient to ii -ni'* 
that no great development of electric density shall 1 .lo- 
place el.‘*pwhcre; (‘2) tliat the connecting rod shall b* 
properly connected with the e.arth ; (3) that the coiiiieeting 
rod shall be .strong enough to convey a powerful chciiic 
di.sch.'irge. With respeet to the first condition, it has b. eii 
proved by experience that the circle within which a light- 
ning coiidnetor is efficai'.oiis is very limited. Accoidiiig to 
some calculations its railius is twice the height of tin: r< d, 
but a more prudent estim.ate is tb.at the protected regidi 
exteiid.s throughout a vertical cone wdiose vertex is at tl ** 
pKiiiit, and wbo.se .semi -vertical angle is about 46 degiei>-. 
Hence for a large building several rods are requiietl, but all 
may be connected so as to form one general .system, 'll.e 
second condition, which requirc.s that the rod .‘-hall 1-’ 
properly connected with the .soil on land, or with the watei 
at sea, is of \ital imiJortance, for where this is md secured 
the conductor becomes a source of danger instead of s.ifcty. 
A very good plan i.s to connect it with the iron ga-* t r 
water niaiiis — the latter for pueference; and aiudln r to 
c.airy the lower end into :i well through a drain filled witii 
ehaieoal. Sometiiue.s the Unwr ends of the lods .r.-* 
attached to pilates or luhe.s nf mel.il buried in the 1 

so as to be pciinaneiitly d.impj, and tliis foriun a miv 
excellent airaugement. With re.'ipeet to the si/e ef t!.>* 
c<>ndiictf>r nece‘^s;iiy for effieieney different ojjinious puev.i:!. 
but it m.ay be safely a '..sumed tb.it au iron rod or rwj 
1 inch in dumeter, or a coppjcr rod not le.ss th.an jj-tlis < f 
an inch, will be amply sufficient. Many of the rods used, 
though binalhT than thi.s, apjicur to be fully efi'ective in 
practice. 'I'lie p»oiiit of the rod should he pirotected from 
oxid.it Ion, and the coiiduetor should bo solid and continuous 
to the p'ouiul, all joints being c.irefiilly soldercil. 

The conductor need not be earried extent.ally to their 
disfigurement in the ca.ses of elmrch spires, columns, and 
chimneys. It is, however, better to carry the wire exter- 
nally in the ea.se of dwelling-houses, le.st it pass too ne.ir 
the lead gas pipes, which, being good cond«ctor.s and soft 
inet:il, might be fu.scd. 'Ihe .staok-pfipes down the sides of 
a house are convenient conduits for the wire, and there is 
no reason w’hy, if pn»perly insulated, it .sliould not be carried 
duw'n to the gi*ound inside them, so as to be out of sight. 
If there be no ci'iivenient stack- pi pjc the wire can he run 
up and stapled to the brickwork or stone. 

Most modem houses of good construction are uninten- 
tionally provided with efficient conductors ; the c.aves and 
ridges are covered with lend, .and these communicate by 
metal spout.s with each other and with the ground, and 
commonly also by cisterns and water pip>es with the iron 
mains of llio town. Such housc.s are never injureil by 
liglitning. For largo or lofty buildings, and in all cases 
where expense is not an important consideration, and where 
! -Teat security and j>ermauency are dcsireti, it i.s better to 
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resort to skilled advice and copper conductors. One of the 
nio'«t extensive and elaborate systems of conductors ever 
encted is that at the Houses of rarliaineiit, on a plan 
fr.nuNlied by Sir W. Snow Harris. 

Timid or nervous persons often desire to know the safest 
position they can occupy during a storm. A person reclin- 
ing on a sofa or bed at a distance from all the walls of the 
room, ivuld scarcely sutler injury even in a luuise struck by 
lightning; but a most absolute security is ol)tamed by lying 
Oil an iion or brass beilstead of the form known as the 
Aia*'ian bedstead, in which the he.nl is surmounted by an 
in n erection supporting the curtains. A person lying or 
sleeping within such a bedstead could not possibly receive 
any direct injury from lightning even if the house wcie to 
be demolished, as this bedstead forms the most complete 
lightning protector which cunid well be de\i'«ed. A wcMdcii 
beiKtead placed against the wall allbrds no special secuiity. 

A sliip at sea, like an cditice on land, Jiiay, when there 
is an ac^.ulnnlation of electric matter in the miper pait of 
the atnn ''phire. he stinck aloft; or. when the atmos]ihere 
i-s in a contrary state, the lower part of the ship may he 
sMnek. the lightning in the latter case ascending along the 
m i-'t : ships niifuruished with metallic condnctois lia\e 
fu^pontly siitVered SCI ions injury dining thiiiulci.-toims. 
while those which have been so provideil have generally 
I scaped. 

li e tiist conductor for ships wa-« in the form of chain'*, 
C‘ :’N'>*iing of long links of copper rods, .about a qnaiter of 
an inch in diamctir, united by small eyes, turned in *ach 
exticmity; the ch.iin was tied to a rope, and so attached to 
ti’C nia^t-hcad. whence it proceeded over the si«le (d the 
ship int«v the sea. Each conductor w.is p.ackcd in a Im'X, 
to be t.ikeii out and ii-'cd as occa''ioii reijuinil. As might 

expei ted, sti .rms fiL iinntly overl(*ok and damaged ships 
bcfiie the conductor could be unpacked ; and s<.inctiincs 
ti.'- man sent up t«* tix it to the mast was knocked df»wn 
iiv the iightiiir g in the act of fastening it. In the vc.ar l^*2l 
Mr. (.aftt iwards Sir) W. Snow llairis snbiniited to the 
1 -rils (f the admiralty a plan for protecting ships from 
Tightning. It con‘'isted in the application of capacbms 
cindiictors so pcimaneiilly fixed as render thtiii an in- 
tegial pait of the ves-i-hand independent of the crew under 
nil (lu umstani.es. Acc<>iding to this jdan, the masts arc 
coiivutcd into lightning-conductors by incorporating with 


tljun a double set of copper 
plates, so as to punlucc xin 
da-^tic metallic line along their 
surface, capable of rcsistjug any 
strain w Inrli the spars themselvc.s 
could support. 1 hese plates are 
connected with bands of copper, 
whicli lead through the side, under 
the deck beams; also with the 
large bolts running through the 
keeh't and kts-ls(»n ; and include 
by <.thc'r connections all the piim i- 
]i.il metallic iiuas^es employc'd in 
the construct i*iii of the hull. This 
]dan w:i3 ultimately adopted, and 
is now used, not only throughout 
her Majesty’s fleet, but by the 
mercantjle navy to a large extent. 

It is often said that the light- 
ning conductor collects electri- 
city, but this is a very loow way 
of speaking. The .aetion of a inniited 
conductor is shown by a c*>n- 
pi'if ratif.n of the conductor of an ordinary electrical inaehiiie. 

hen tbi-* ends in a rounde d knob, as at A, the dc-nsity of 
the eleetrieity is tolerably even all over it, but if a |Hjiiit lie 
now adfh'd the density raj/nlly increa.ses from x to u*, till it 
becomes infinity at the apex «. as in th<* figure annexed. 



Density of Klectricity 
at a Point. 


Sujiposo the clouds to bo charged dangerously with posi- 
tive electricity, then .a povvt'rful charge of negative elec- 
tricity will be pilcil up by iiulucfioii at the n of a 

lightning conductor, while the induced positive charge is 
driven oil* ilown the conductor on account of the repellent 
power of like clectric.al stab's, and is neutralized by tho 
moist earth in which the conductor ends. Meanwhile then) 
is no doubt that a powerful “ eleetric wind ” rages from the 
lightning conductor, just as it does from a pointed conductor 
.'ipplied to an electrical iiiaehine. Alost people know liovv 
from a point on a charged conductor a candle flame is blown 
strongly aside, and tlic hand feels a cool stnyun; or a 
light crOhS of brass fixed aliove tho conductor on a pivot, 
its arms ending in points, will rotate by the repulsion of 
the eleetric wind. This wind is due to the strung mutual 
leptilMon hetwi'i-n the elirtrified air particles near tho 
]»oint, cliargeil by the heavy charge of electricity (amount- 
ing to infinity) acenmiilated on the point, bodies charged 
with like electricities tending to fly from *»ne another. 
Also this charge being negative (in the usMiitied case as to 
the lightning conductor) will neutralize a corresponding 
amount of the jiositive •eleetrieity of the thunder cloud. 

LIGHTS, ANCXHNT. An ancient light is a right to 
the enjoyment of free access of light to a man's premises or 
buildings, which light must not he imp.urcd by the build- 
ing or erectirni of any object in such way as to obstruct 
the light. By the 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 71, s. 3, an absolute 
right to light may now be acquired by twenty years’ nnin- 
tcrruptcil enjoyment, unless the use has been enjoyed by 
some consent or agreement made or given by di*i*<l or 
writing. This, however, does not extend to Scotland, 
wheie a projirietor’s right to build on his own ground iloes 
not fall i>y proscription, and a seivitudo of light can only 
be si‘cur<Ml by sjK*i ial grant. 

LIGHTS, NORTHERN, Sec Apkoka Boukat.is. 

LIG NIN. See (?i*i.Lri.osK. 

LIG NITE (Lat. Ihjnum, wo('d) is .a variety of br<»vvn 
cf*al in which the wiKidy striietiire is still ap[>.irciit. It is 
coal in a very rudimentary condition, being but one remove 
from peat. Lignites occur eliielly in lieds of Tertiary age, 
and generally have tlieir iinihTcIays, and are in other 
respects analogous to coal seams. Although not of much 
importance in the Biitish Kies ns sources (*f fuel, on the 
Onilincnt, in Hungary and Germany, they are extensively 
U'^ed. In the western ami in»rth-vvi*stern plains of Ann*rie.i 
the lignitic formations furnish gt»o<l fuel for local purposes. 
The average coiiijiusition of lignite is about — carlMiu fi7*5, 
livdrogeii ti'o, oxygen ainl iiilrogcii 27 per cent. Tho 
heating power of lignite is low, and it usually gives a l.irgo 
amount of ash. 

LIG'NUM-VI'TJE is the wood of Gi'AiAi rM 

a tree belonging to the order native 

tii the tropie.al parts of America, but chiefly obtained fioni 
Jamaica and St. Domingo. This wood is reiiiarkahle for 
its Imidness, heaviness, and exceeding toughness. The 
lieait-wfjod, wliicli is the yiart used, is of a dark, greeni-h- 
hiown colour, randy more than S inches in diameter. 'lli« 
tree it'cdf grows 30 or 40 feet high, and has generally a 
crookcMl stem and knotty branches, Lignuin-vitse is mu« li 
\ allied, and used for many purposes, chii-fly by turners, 
and for making ships* blocks, rulers, pestles, howN, ami 
wheids for pulli*ys. Shavings, raspings, the hark, and u 
resin obtained from the stem, are used in iiK'dieine. 

LIG'ULATE, in botany, a term used to descrilie tho 
fonn of the corolla in many plants which bidong to tho 
order CoMrosiTAi, and other orders. When a gamopetal- 
ous corolla splits and spreads ont in the form of a tonguo 
or strap the flower is said to be ligulate. 

LIGUO'RI. ALPHONSO MLARIA DE, a saint of 
the Roman Catholic Church and founder of the order of 
the Ligiiorians or Redemptorists, was horn at .Mai ianelln, 
near Naples, 27th Si-pteinber, 16‘JG. He came of a noble 
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fjimily, ami li.uf altainc*il toinc success in the Ic^al pro- ' 
fession wJkmi lie Huddcnly .'iljaiidon^’d it in favour of tlio 
monastic life, and bein^ aceejited as a novice in 1721 
lie was ordiiiiied a priest in 172(». lie so»in became popu- 
lar 08 a preacher and confessor, and fiom tlic ferxour of 
liis z<*al on behalf of the rominoii people ho was called 
the apostle of the poor and if'norant. In 17.>2 he founded 
the order of the Holy Itedeeiner in the face of irnieh op- 
position at Villa Scala, and lie obtainrsd papal sanction for 
it in 1741), The work of the inissionary priests of this 
order is directed towards tlie instruction of the poor and 
i;riiurant, by means of ministrations of the plainest and 
simplest character, and their labours arc designed to supple- 
ment the work of the rcKiilar clergy. In 1702 Lijiiiori 
wiLS, much aj;ainst his will, appointed bishop of S.tint 
A[;ata dei (loti, a small town in the province of Ilene\ento. 
He performed the duties of his bishopric for thirteen years, 
ilisplayiiij; conspicuously all the virtues of the past<'ral 
otliee; but in 177o,bein" seventy-nine years old, lie soufrlit 
:ind obtained permission to retire. He then took up his 
abode at the prineipal house of the ruder lie had founded, 
at Xocera dei ra^aiii, where he died 1st Au;;nst, 17^7, in 
his iiiiiety-lirst year. In 171*0 he was decreed the rank of 
Veiicrahle by Pius VL, was bcatificil by Pius VII. in IHIO, 
canonized by (Iregory XVL in and fnially dcclan*d 

a “ Doctor of the Church'’ by l*ius I\. lltli March, 1x71. 

Lipnori was a voluminous writer, ami his woik‘*, which 
extend over nearly tlic whole domain of tbeoIf»;ry, fill 
seventy volumes 8vo. His fame cbietly rests, however, cai 
his works of easuistiy, wbieli form the Icxt-broks reooiii- 
mciided by tho highest Catholic authorities, and uliicli arc 
more widely used by tho Poiiian Catholic clergy than any 
others. The chief of these is the work ciitith d ‘‘Moial 
Theology,” which was firvt is'.ued in 17.'>.‘), and has been 
constantly repiinted ever since. This liook lias given rise 
to much controversy, and it lias he« n oppo^rd by Homan 
Catholics as well as by Piotcstants, hut by the great 
majority of the fomicr it is held in high honour. In thi> 
work Liguori ailv<ic:itcs a iiioditieatuni of the doctiiin* of 
]irohal)ilisni, and accouiiiig to his own account endc.ivoui^ 
to steer a middle course hctwor ii the cNticiiicN of rigour ami 
laxity. Iho best edition of his works is that of Moii/a, 
seventy volumes 8vo, '1 he ** Life of St. Alplioiiso dc 
Lignoii" vv;is published in London in lx|,s. 

XtX'IiAC (iSvi'iiign) is a genus of plants hi loiiiring to the 
order (M.k.vi K.r, and therefore a ehise relation of the 
(dive. 'I'he Common Lilae (*''// n’/?//// rn/(/nris) is a n.ative 
of South-east Europe, and was introduced in 16’.»7. It 
is m»w a coirnnoii oriininciit of our shriihhciies, bloNsoniing, 
togi ther witli the laburnum, in .May. It is one of the few 
shriihs that resist the injurious inlluonce of the sinuke of 
ritus, anil flourishes in great pcifcctioii in some of the 
squares of Txmdun. A'//r//o/rr Josikut (^.TosiUa's Lilac), is a 
native of Tiaiisvlvauia. and was discovered by the Itaroncss 
von .losika, after whom it was named by .facquiu. It 
.attains the height of (i or 8 feet, and lias broad leaves. It 
grows ill damp shady places near water. Tliungh very 
dissiinil.ir in appearance to the coninioii liJae, it has been 
suspected to he only a vara-ty of that species. It is not 
yet very common in our nurseries. jStjrinffu l\rs!rit (the 
Persian Lilac), with siiiall iianovv pointed leaves and purple 
llovvers, is one of the most ornnineiital of <iur low shrub."'. 
Of this species three vaiieties aie found in the nurseries, 
the white, the cut-leaved, and tlic sage-leaved Persian 
lilacs. 

All tho lilacs w'dl grow in almost any kind of common 
soil; the best way of propag.ating tlieiii is by the suekeis 
which they send off in so great nlmndance. They in.ay he 
grafted on privet or asli stocks, and in this way the incon- 
venience of theii* great produce of suckers may be got 
lid of. 

Svringa is aho the name commonly hut improperly given 


to the Mock ( J’htlfith'Ij htf A rorfmnvimt\on account 

of its .sti'ins being n^ed fur the rnaiiuf.'ietnre of Tnikisli 
pipe<<. Its stems equally vvitli the lilac had the name of 
pip«-piivi*t or iiijic-tifc a]ijilii.d to it wln n first introduced 
into this eouiitrv', ami afterwards tho name Syiinga. 

LILIA'CE.^. an important older f;f MfiMit o’l YI.K- 
noNs, containing many of tin* most beautiful plants of 
lliat class of the vegetable kingflfim. A large proportsni, 
especially of those of cold connliies, consists of bulbous 
]ilan(s, producing annually a sl« iri wl-irli p«*risl « s afti r 
li.iving produced its leaver and fioweis; oth'-is liavi* an 
annual duration witli perennial tli-hy root*- ; and a few 
acquire, in warm countries, a ‘*tein of very cun- idei ahln 
si/.e, as the dragon-tree. 'Ihere are 2 Dk» spiiies. and 
tliey are found in every quarter of tlie gli.l.c, 'J j.f Itf.wcrs 
aie gciieia’Iy regular, the perianth consisting of j.i-^ jIu, I 
lubes. '1 here are six stamens ojijiosite to tl,i* i. Ki-. 
The ovary is free, thrcc-cclled, with two or seveial omiIc-, 
ill each cell. 'Jhc embryo is generally minnte, ami 
ineloM'd in abundant nlhinnen. 

The l.ili.icex* arc divided liy Pentliain and llookir into 
the following tiihes: — 

.Sr nn s A. — Stem without a bulb, oftrui Sf aly h» low and 
leafy above, or a "c.ily scape ; anthers dehiscjiig iiiwaids; 
fiuir geiieially haeeate. 

'1 riho 1. <r.-— Stem twiggy or f H uiImiil'’ : liav* s 

three to five-nerved, m t-veined, anthei*» ajqtarently < u*- 
celled. Ov'iiles ortliotropoii', (T half amituipoU''. Suijl.i*; 
is a L'cnu" (d climbing sbrubs. with net-veimd Jc avc", 
flovvei" in globular h< ad", and fruit a berry. Some of the 
specie" "Up]>ly the ding known as sarsafiarilla. 

'J'rthc 11, AAjHtrnfffo . — Stem bi.ini'lied or elimliiiig; 
blanches ."iinul.iting liavo" ami sometiines net (]le-"lMpeii. 
Ovules ortljotioj)ons or lialf anatropous. The gfiiU" 
A"paragns lujongs to this tiil»e. I >ne of it" sj»‘cit " aii«»iiis 
the Well known vegetable. I»r."(U'«, or hutdiers biooui. is 
e"pceia]ly iutoiesting t<> U". as it is tlic i nly vino.fv m'lim- 
eotv ledoiions plant which is native to the Prit ^h Nl--. 

1 rihf HI, T.ir.uriotj! (f'. — Stem "hiuhhy ir cr.i' 
anther'* with distinct n*li". (»vllle^ an itiS'pou'i. 

//« rof is a f.ivuunte in our Liecu hoU't.-. I* a 

n ilive ctl (.’hili. a twining uiuki‘*hiuh, VNiih "t-uv-wh it hei'.- 
."liapid lose-ci.Ionied jaiianlli. 

l\’. /‘ttff — Sit m herbaci s'mj.'e ir 

"lightly hranelied, li afv ab,,\ e. OMiKsan.ilii j*t>U". J’t Ji- 
gi'iiatuin, the tvpei'f the tiibe, is c i-iiim"nJy oaii- d N>!e- 
inon's Seal. (.)iie sj)eeies, J'lfb.ii'nintuiu ;•’>/ VVd'/// ^ 
glows ahiiiulantly in few places in Uieat Hiiraii'; 
another. rcrticUlntuin is native, but is 

found i-nly in two localilKS Pert li>liire and Ni'rtliimil>er- 
land ; :i thiid ‘•peeies, q///i /wo-'i , is soim times 

found in woodsi in England, 

7V/V/e V. Cfinrnlltirlt tr. — Leaves faseieled on the* 
rhi/omc‘, often inclosed at the base with tlie lealii*"" lateral 
"cape by sheathing t-cales. Flower'^ in a simple lae.-uu* 
or interrupted spike. Ovules analrojiou". (''I'lnifoiria 
nioJaliA (lily of the valley) is a gooil example <-f thi" tiihe. 

TrUn \ I. — Leaves on tlio ihi/muie f«'W', 

large, petiolate. or eontiaeted at the base. Sea])e aim-iig 
the leaves, simple, very short, and one-flowered, or termi- 
nateJ hy a \iense sjiikc*. Stigma veiy laige and peltate. 
A.spidistia is .a genus found in ('hina and .lapan. The 
flowers au* hell-."Iiaped ;ind of a dull purplish colour. 

Sutii s B. — lA*aves on the rhizome, either thieklv 
crowded at the top of the eaudox, or forming a bulb at 
the base of the se.ape, on the stem, either smalh r than the 
r.ndieal or altogether wanting. Antliors dehiscing in- 
tvorselv. Fiuit lociilieidally dehiscing, more rarelv iu- 
deliiNceiit or baccate. 

Tribe VI 1. Ht meroealhcc. — Loaves crowded on tho 
short rhizome, linear or mcmhraiiaceoiw. Scape high. 
Peri.iuth tubular, funnel-shaped, or campanulaie. Tha 
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til.imont ii> .-Ut.'irliiHl to tlu' nnthrr in a dorsal pit. Finit 
i*:ip>ulir. Hfinororallis (the liay lily) is easily lecopiized 
by its larjjc yellow or oian^e-c*oloiiied tubular perianth. 
Fiiukia is another p'niis of this tribe, fomul in our .ear' 
dens; it has raeoines of blue or white flowers; the seeds 
.ire win<]jed at the apex. Knipholia is found at the Capo 
of Good Hope. The species arc well adapted for shrub- 
beries. They are hanly plants with handsome \ellow or 
scarlet flowers, borne in a spike at the top t»f the lofty 
scape. This genus is often know*n by the name Trittana. 
rhoriniuin is contined to New /ealand and Nmfolk Island; 
a strong libre, New Zealand flax, is obtained from these 
plants. 

i'nhfi VIII, Aloinecp. — Leaves, on the rhizome or 
ervM^ded at the apex of a woody eaudex, llesby, thick or 
riirid, at the margin ufton spiny or inomhranaceons. 
Flowers in the upper axils. Segments of tlio peiianth 
Connate into a tube. Anthers dorsitixed witli the lila- 
nunt inserted in a pit. Ovules nuinenms in the cells. 
Flint dry, nioie rarely fleshy, dehiscing luculicidally. The 
nils Aloe is the type of this tube. Tbe species are 
•M'il known ill tropical countries ami %\lu‘rever they 
.ibouii<i they give a peculiar aspect to tlie landscape. 'I he 
i.iag is prepared from scM'ial specie^. The American 
A- k* is <jiiite a difleiviit plant, belonging to the genus 
A give, wliich is <'ne of tbe order Ainaiy llide.T. 

/'riW IX. Pnii'tr tt if, — Lea>es on the rhi/ome or at the 
I'f a \\o.i\iy camlex, miim ixius, crowded. Scape or 
p*i;un(.le erect, leafless, except for the foha»‘e</Us biacts. 
IVTsanth tubular, eamjianulate. or fumu l-sbapod. Antliers 
without pit'. Dracama is tbt* famous dragon tree, \ueea 
am tber gt-uus, '1 he species are natives rif the southern 
put • f North .\mcriea, and are fretpjently cultivatetl in this 
i* nntrv. Yurr,! is the sjiecies most commonly 

wn. Cord} hue also belongs to this tribe. 

I rihe X. Asjihndtleae, — Kla/.oine short, rarely bullKnis*. 

I • wlts in a raceme. L«a\cs not thi« k. Segments of 
]■« Faiith generally distinct. <.\ipsu]eloculicid.d, .\spb<»ilelus 
( Fuc asydiodel) is the t}pe of this tiibe. .!.»/) A alhn* 
> a common ganUii plant. 

I'riKe XI. J»»hn*ouiKtr . — Itbizomc sliort or cree^iing. not 
: tufKiU^. Flowers in heads or uitibeN’. surrounded bv bracts. 

■J ii(* genus JoliT’.sf i-ia i' found in Australia. The flowrers 
.ii<‘ 'mall. 

XII. Al/!'if . — riulb or conn buf-coated. I'mbel 
■n a seaj-e. im lostii at First by a ineiiibianous br.u*t. 
t 'ajjsule deliiscing loculii idally. '1 he o ims Allium includes 
:;.f oi-iou, leek, chive, shallot, and gailic. 'J’he genua Aga- 
: ..nlbus is found in .South Africa; the speib s have large 
I i.'.t is of blue ll»iwers, and are ciilti\ated ns ornamental 
: ! r.t-. i 

7 rifje XIII. Stith(r . — Bulb coated. IJacemc* frarely a 
• simple, terminal i>n a leafless .‘^cap**. ibe H}a<inth i 

■ Hy j* iuthusj, .S<:uill (/ rf/infa inariti maX :ind Blue-bell 
I if In ntitrinf') ail belong to this tribe. Other genera are 
1 .u henalia, Miiscaji. ami fJrnithogalnm. 

J rifjf. XIV. 'rtiiiffKF . — Bulb ro.ilid or sedy. .Stem 

■ !tu one rT several le.ises. I Jowus ft w*. often large, in a 
i\ raceme. Thi.s is tbe typical tribe of the onb-r, as it 

< tains the tnie lilbs (laliumj; the tulip (Tulipa} and 
it.narv ( Fritillaria} al ‘0 belong to the tube. Calochoitiis 

!• fonml in Mexico. Culifi^niia, and Noith-west Amenca, 

1 e sp»ric^ have very be.autiful fluwem, but aie rather 
''cnit of enltivxition. fJmjta luUa is a rare native jdaiit 
. . Gicat Britain. 

L*. — Bulb coated, or stem l.erbaceous witbotif a 
’■'..b. more nin-ly climbing, lenfy. at the base or upwards. 
Antl.Ts dehiscing outwardly, fapsule generally septi- 

< Idah som* tanes loouli< idal, or fruit a berry. Embryo 
hinall. often ii.inut**. 

'J'rihf* XV'. f'oh hirffr, — f Xrm cofitcd. .Sca|*e very short 
within nndeigiouni sh* aths. One to three fioweicd. 


reiianth tube long. Anthers dolibseing inw'.ardly. Cap- 
sule .scpticidal. Colehicnm (or meadow saffVon) is ofti-n 
called the fiiitumii crocii.s, but the true crocus belongs to 
a dirterent order — the Itidnccn;. Tlio corms and seeds of 
Coh'hirum antummih are collected for medicinal purpose.'^. 
lUilbocodiiiin is an allied genus. 

Trilfe. XV^I. Aa//M»7/<irte<7.— Bulb coated. Leaves on 
the stem few', naiTow, continuous at the base with the 
sheath. Anthers dehiscing outw'ardly. Capsule scpticidal 
or loculicidal. The goneni Anguillaria and Oriiithoglussutii 
are not important. 

Tribe XN'II. Xarthcrietr . — Stem without a bulb. Radi- 
cal leav os crowilcil or stalked, those on the stem small <ir 
■wanting. Anthers generally dehiscing outwardly. Capsule 
scpticidal or loculicidal. Nartliccium is tho type of this 
tribe ; it is well known in this country from tlie iiativo 
species, Savtfuviuin. o^^^i/rayutn ; it is found in marshy 
places, .and was at one timo suspected of being tlie cause 
of the rot in sheep. 

Tribe XV'Ill. t'rularietr . — Stem vvitliout a bulb, leafy, 
herbaceous, or climbing, l-eaves alternate, sossib* or am- 
pli'xic.aul. sbeatbs w.inting. Anthers dehiscing outwardlv. 
CapMilc loeulieiilal t»r septieidal, rarely a beiry. The 
species of Lvnlariaaie n.itives chiefly of tho United States, 
where the bruised leaves of one species is used as a remeily 
for tbe bite of tlu^ rattlesnake. Gloriosa is found in India 
and Africa. 'Ibe species (iiorioAa »uperbn is a fiivourit** 
with eiiltivat(»rs .all over tho world. 

Tribe XIX. Medeolerr , — Stein wltbont a bulb, leafy. 
Leaves few% subrailical, or vertieillate on the stem. Flowers 
terminal, stditary, or umbellate. Anthers dehiscing ont- 
waidly. Finit, a berry. Medeohi nV<7f/utVf, tho type of 
thi') tribe, is i .dleil in North Aineiica tho Indian cucumber, 
from tlie taste of its white uiuhTground stein, J*tiri< 
t/fiadri/fdia is fouml native in oiir own woods; it was 
foriiieriy used in inedieine. TiilllHiii is a North .Vmeiicaii 
genus; the three outer leaves of the peiianth aro ealyx- 
like, tlie three inner are pctaloid, but soon fall. 

Tribe XX. Fiivi/rMr. — Stimi high, with or without a 
bulb, leafy, or, exci pt the radical leaves, almost leafless. \vy- 
.atrum is a genus found in mountainous parts of Kiiropo 
and Nortli .America. J be undergi'ound sterns of Vrvntritm 
album .ire eolIi*cted in tlie J'yreiices and llic .\lps for u*-** 
incdicinallv, 

LILLE, a t'Avn of France, the capU.al forineily «,f 
French Handers, now of the department of Nord, is situ- 
ated at a distance hy railway of miles N.N.E. of Faii':, 
<17 miles S.W. from Calais, and had in iHMl a population 
of 171, LJ2. It staiuls in a fertile and level country at 
the junction of tho llaiite-DeulQ and the Basse-Deule, :i^ 
the two cuts of the canal that unites tlie Scarjie and tin* 
Lys are called. These two cuts are united hy a thud, 
c.'illed Moyenne-Deub*, which, passing west of llie town, 
conveys baiges too heavily laden or too large to pa^s 
through any of the nuincrouH channels thiit tiaveiso the 
city for purposes iif comineice, or to drive the machineiy 
of the numerous faet*»ries. The town is well built; the 
.'trcels are regular, wide, and jaovbled with foot-paverneMt.*'; 
the houses are iiigfiieral three or four storeys high, and 
built of brick or limcntone, ft contains thirty-four squares 
and mai ket-pUces, tliiity bridges cd all sizes, about 
wide streets, and many factories and mills, wiiicli, together 
with a far greater iinndier in the cnvinais, nnnoimro to tin* 
traveller hy their lofty ehimneys that lie is approaching 
one of the great hives of industrial activity. Lille, W'hieh 
is entered by eleven gates, a ruilw.ay entry, and two wnti-r- 
gates, is Miirroiinded by v<*ry strong fortitications .ami wet 
ditches, and defended hy a citadel, said to be tlie master- 
pieec of Vanban. Tin* citadel is a regular pentagon of 
420 yards’ diaim ter; it is situated sonth-west of lliu town, 
and separated from it by a wide esplanade, which, crossed 
by the .Moyeiinc-Hcule, and pbiiited next the town with 
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several avenuiH of trees, forms a fine proriionaile, close to 
wljieh is the handsome Pont Rojal. There are also bar- 
racks and ina/^azincs on the north-western side of the town. 

The most remarkable public structures of Lille are the 
Clinreli of St Maurice, bef;un in 1022 and restored in 1874, 
St. Andrd, and Notre Dame de la Treille; the Palais dc 
.Justice ; the town-house, on the site of a palace; the prd- 
fectnro; the town-hall, built by John the Bold in 1430, 
and for a long time the residence of the dukes of Biir- 
i^undy; the liospitals; the largo corn-stores at the end of 
thn Rue Royale; the theatre; the conccrt-rooin, one of the 
tim-st ill Fmnce ; and the bridge across the Moyeimc- 
Dculc. The Paris gate is a handsome Doric triumphal 
areli, built in 1682 to commemorate the military exploits 

Louis XIV. There are also a bourse, incduMl school, 
^^•\cl•al other Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, 
.low's synagogue, prisons, mint, &c., an academy of iiiusic 
and arcliitecture, and a botanic garden. Tho Hotel de 
V'ille contains the museum, which has a valuable picture 
u'allcry, said to be the most important in France after th.it 
of the Louvre. It contains a collection of drawings hy 
ii'.itr.iellc and others. 

riax spinning is the chief industry of Lille, and flax is 
extensively cultivated in the vicinity. The inamifaetnres 
Consist of all kinds of cotton goods; linen and linen 
tlircad, lace, tulle, blaiikct.i and other woollen btiiH’s; 
velvets, paper, leather; stc.am machinery and ironnuaigery ; 
gin, beer, glass, soap, tape, hats, carpets, chemical prc»- 
ihn ts, mineral acids, &c. There are also govermnciit 
establishments for the manufacture of tobaeeo and gun- 
powder. The vicinity is studded with bleaching grounds, 
lajie-sced oil mills, ami beet-root plantations, the lasl- 
n.nned being very extensive. Railways ami canals connect 
tin* town with all parts of Franco and Beluinin. Lille is 
the seat of trilmnals of first instance and of coimneree; 
it h.is sjiveral banks, a council of prud'hoinmes, a colh-ge. 

.1 seluKil <»f painting, various oslahlislnncnts for the gratui- 
tous instruction of woiking inanuf.K’tiuers, and a large 
nuiidaa* of charitable institutions. 

J.illc belonged to the eouiit.s of Flanders, kings of France, 
.and diike.s (»f lJurgnndy, and w.as linally annoxc«l to the 
enovn of France by L<iiiis \IV.. in 1667. Jt was taken 
|py sii ge hy the allies, under the Duke of Marlbonnurh, 
ill I71M, and unsuecessfully boinb.irdi-d by tie* Austri.ins 
ill 1711 2. 

LIliLZBURLS'RO. a favourite tune of Ifeiirv Pur- 
(■•'irs, which wa.s set to a ballad written hy Thomas W,ir- 
t'Jii, M.i*. for Bucks, in tho time of .James Il.’s greatest 
nnjMrpularity, and levelled against the Roman (’atlmlics. j 
'1 lie burden of tlic ballad, LilliburUro^ wa.s .a mock Iri.sli ! 
ni.pl. ;inil the whole thing was meant to ridicule the king's 
;t|i|;<-intincnt of tlic bigoted .sycophant (ieiUTal Talbot, 
wlioni he made Earl of Tyrconnel, to the lord-lieutenancy 
of Irel.md. Wotlded to Purcell's tune, already a favoinito ' 
(jifn k march in tin* army, the doggen l, with it.s b.irbaron.s 
iiioLk liisli jargon, fiew over tlie three kingdoms; and ulleviy , 
intilc as it wa.s, it servi d as a party weajion, and yKiwerfuUy 
contiihutcd to drive .lamrs from the throne. As Bishop 
liurnet .says, “ Perhaps never .so slight a thing had so gi-cat 
.m etlcct.” It will lie renicmhered how Steine depicts in 
*• riistvam Shandy ” a veteran of tho Ihixnca.s alwavs whist- 
ling “ l.illilmrlero.*’ Waiton afterw.irds boa.sted that he 
had .sung a king out of three kingdoms; but in truth tlie 
siKcess of Ills ver.se.s was the etVcct, not the eanse, of the 
excited state of tho public feeling. It served as .a vent 
for emotions w'liieh were only waiting to blaze forth. The 
follow ing is the first stanza. 



1. lln! llroilcr To iicne, ilont lio.-u' ile do oroo, I.il - II Sur - lo - r*. 
'J. l>.it y>f» uliiill lifiic n iifW de . ^.u • tic, Lil-li bur - Iv - lo. 



Itlla'XaYt WHalilAM, ii e<‘lt*hKited r.ngholi astrologer, 
wiw born 1st May, 16u2, at Disewoith, in L' icesliTsiiire. 
He removed to Ixmdon in 1620, whore he bec.uiie sei v.int 
to ji imantua-innkcr. In 1627 hi.-» master di« d, whei. upon 
Lilly married the widow, witli whom he rocoiM d tlio sum 
of jCIOOO. In 1632 he began the .study of a-'tr<.l'igy umh r 
I one Evans, a clergyman who had been expelled finm hi'. 

' curacy for fraud, and soon acquired .such a fame for east- 
ing lutivitics and foretelling events that he was atiplie.l 
to, in 16.3 1, to ascertain, “ by the use of the Mo'aic.il f>r 
• mineiV rods,” whether tliere w’as not extensive tre-i'-tii.* 
buried beneath the cloisteis of Westminster Abbey. Per- 
irii.ssion Iiaving been obt.ained from the dean, on e.jiiditiidi 
th.at be .shouhl have hi.s share of wliatever might be fnuiid, 
Lilly and thirty othcT gentlemen entered the cloisters one 
: night, and applied the h.izi-l lud.s;’* but after they liad 
; disinten*ed .a few leaden cortiii'*. .a .storm aiose, 

1 which so al.irinctl Iheiii that they all took to llight, ami 
} ran home. In 1614 he published his flr^t .ilmanae, by 
the title of “ Merlinns Anglicus. .Tniiior ami such wms 
the aviility with which the ])'*f>ple rev ived his progno.stic \- 
tions, th.at tho wlude edition was sold in .a few d.iys. H" 
conlinned the i^suc of this until his death. During tie.* 
contest hi'twecn Chailes 1. .un«l tlie P.irliaimnit lie w.\s at first 
a royalist; but after tlie year 16 l.'i he eng.iged hcaitily in 
the c.^u-'C of the B.iili.iinent, .ami was »..iii* of the clo"-* 
committee to musult upon the kmg'.s exM*uti «n. Having 
amasMsl a fortuiT by tin* piacth** of iV'ti'»l 'gy. he pu*- 
ch.iseti an estate at lleisham. to wliieh ht* ulneil previous 
to the Ih’storatioii. and where he d 3 **<l. ‘ith .linie. 16x1. 
Tlic ch.ii.ii'ler of Lilly Ji.is b- • n f.iitlifully di.iwu hy BiUi* r 
under the nani.* of .siiiroplu I. >o!m' auth.pi-N lia\.' 

siippo.sod tliat oh.iiaciti t>. ii ivc bun lutenihd b r .s..- 
Paul Neal. 

LILY (Lilinm). a gcniis ff plants. r!.e t\pc of tin* 
order Lit TAt i i’. Lignin ( e»c.nnion white IIIn ) 

bh).s.s(nns rarly in llie sinnmer. .iml h.is been cnllivated in 
our gardt’iis from time immemori.al. Tlie routs are the only 
parts of the pl.vnt available in niedieine. and they :ii«* 
licquently employed as eniollient poultices, owing to tli<^ 
miu'ilagiiioiis matter wliicli tliey cinr.iin. It is. liowcver, 
doubtful whether they are more i rncai ious th.m poultici s 
formed of hre.ad or faiina. Ihis sp.M ics. as well as othei^. 
is cultivated in Jsiheria. and eaten like tlie ]>"tat''. 'I'he 
M'cnt of the lily is exeeeviiiigly powerful, aud ]uvuli.vrly 
di.stresxing in souie easi**.. Murray im*iiti‘»iis :i'i instam’i* 
of death ensuing fiom expoMne to the odour of this pl.mt. 
/ilium .1A«ij7oV"» (Turk's-eap lilO. tliough not a ii itive » I 
ilreat Btitaiii, is natur.ilizeil in l op'C'. in iiianv pi le.-s. 

All the .spoeifs and vaiieiii". of Lilium aie v.iluahle as 
plants of oinameiit for the boiuty of tin ir flow « rs, which 
iiave a m-ble appeaiuuee. 'I hevaie propi'r for the pleasure- 
giound, and if planteil with jiulgnient. succceil each other 
in hloomiiig upwanl.s of tliive inoiith.s. The common 
wliite lily, the oiange lily, and Martagon will thri\e 

■ iimler tree.s. 1 lie orange lil\ also answers well for sma’d 
' g.irdens .ami coiiriiieil .sitn.it ion.s in towns and cities. 

j LI MA, the capital of the repnhlie of Peru in Soutli 
America, is situated ahoiit 6 miles from its port, Oat.i vt», 
I which is on the sliores of the P.aeilie, and with which it is 

■ coiineetcd In a la’.lway. Lima is built in .a spacious and 
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fortilo vaiiey, travorsod by a small river, called the nimne. 
The ii\er \va>lio.s the lunthern walls of Limn, and over it 
there is a handsome stone biid^e leadin*; to the snhiirbs of 
St. and to the Alameda or public ualk. Klsewhero 

the city is inclosed by a bastioned wall, entered by six 
jrate**. It is about ‘J miles in length, and 1 in its greatest 
bu-adth. The h<»uses are low and hate rarely nune than 
one floor; they are lightly built, on account of the freiiuent 
earthquakes, which have reivatedly reduced the city to 
nnn'<. The streets are regular and uide, but the pave- 
ment is bad. The city occupies a nearly triangular space, 
the base extending along the hanks of the river. A line 
street leads from the bridge to the Tlaza ^layor, or great 
sqnaiv. in the midst of which is a largo fountain. On the 
r.orth side cif the square is tlie government palace, a large 
but gloomy- looking edirioo; on tlie east side an* the 
cathedral and the archiepiscopal palace, now partly occu- 
pied by the IVniviaji senate — the farmer is a handsome 
building of Ci r.siderable extent ; on the west side is the 
town-iiall and tl.e city prisiwi ; the sunth side is occupicil 
by private I.t-n^e'-. The other piip.eijial editices are the 
eiuircia". cleM n piddle hnspital>, a univcr'*ity, the most 
am ieiit in Amerii’i, having been founded in loTb: a 
I lii*. naland a public nui'-i um. a public library with i are 
loik**; eeele'-ia'tieal, naval, and I'thtr scIh oIn; a tlieatie 
and a bull ring; and ont'^Me of ibc ^^alU are a puldie 
ernctery and batlis. 

l/.*na is if >pani-h oiigin, and is tlie ino-sf liandsome 
lity in Ao'ciica, itsmmurons d<im*\s anti spii«*s giving 

it a magnineeiit appcarnicc. It*, \ioinity is feitiie, and 
larj-' q..u.tlt:'*s of pr«oi*'ions ami live “inck are prodiued. 

'I in* ci.mate is j ica^ant and Pprtid to be healthy, the 
tl* vatioii lobig l,*io ft ct ab< \e tl.e "c.i ; but the mortality i^ 
Ligli. paitl; < uing i»t rhap^ to great neglect of drainage and 
'll i.f i.-fu'C. Theie are abnmiaht dews, but no rain, 
'li.ti M»an tcsnpi ratuit* td the year is 7.'>-3’; in winter, 
t'->*l *. ami ill 'irnimr. 77'»;' h’ahr, 

lids city u i- for a bug peii'-d tlie grand cttimneicial 
lb p‘ t for all ti.e 'tcni Coast i/f South .Vmerica, and it 
stdl has a luge tiade, it', exports ctinsisting of siher, | 
i< ppiT ore. bark, soap, vicuna wool, cliinchilJa skins, nitre, j 
"Ugar. tSec. ; ami tlie imptirt' of manufactured goods, wines, 
biik'. iiml brandy. 

Tie* jiopulifion is Ifju.noo. consisting of free inulattooH. 
sl.ivi Ii'.iila n.e'tizo^, and a few Luiop.-aus. liie 
loanufaetuitN aim rndther mirnerous nor extensive; the 
jai’ieipal II. i.iiifaotiired Artitb." are uteimils ami Vi"*els of 
sdvur, gii i.- i le.ati.er. ei Iton cloth, gold lace, and ♦ p.iuleltfs. 
A glass fa« lory i.-ts been e'.tabli*'lii-d. ,-\inong the 

Ci'-' le iiili.ihit. lilts are many nch families, wlio owe their • 
b rtuni"' to tie- ndn.'S, and ;ire now large landed pioprictors. , 

Lima was fonnde.i in l.MJ.j by TizaiTO, the disioveivr ! 
and conqueior ^ f reru, who intended it to ]#c the perinanent 
sL.it of governiniiit of the conquering nation. I he pieseiit ; 
i.Aine is a Spani'li form of tb** woid Hlmnr, the rivir on ; 
wl kIj tlie town stand'. It was tif't esdb-'l Ciudafl </e /os | 
lirqpf M.’Ity of Kings!, Hen; i'jzario lived until loll, 
w’].»u be fill by the hands (if a's'i-sin*.. It suflered severely : 
from tlie earthquakes c*f lb7« and 171d. the latter le.aving , 
only twenty houses standing out of JJOnO; and again by i 
those of I7«il, IXgg, and San Martin enteied it on ‘ 

the 12tli .Inly, 1S21. and prorl.iiinud the indepernleiice of 
Teru at Liin.a on the 2JSth of the .same month. It suffered 
severely during the war between t.’bili and IV-rii in 1^S0, 
ar.d wa.s liCeupied bv the Chilian aimy in 1>'SI. 
LIMA'CID^AL. ‘SeeSM'G. 

XiXMB, in a>tron<>iny, the edge of a jdamT *, also the 
edge of any eirole which forms part of an a.stroiiuniicjil 
iubtruinent. 

LIMBER. in artillery', a two-whceled carriage for 
carrying the ammunition in fiedd priudice. It fonns one- 
half of tl.e f'.eld -equipage, the mounted cannon forming 


the other. To unlimher is to unhook from the gun tho 
part of the equipage which has tho ainmuiiitiun box, and 
thus to leave it free to be served; to limber up, on tho 
other hand, is to join both together .again. 

LIM'BURG* A province of lielgiuni, bounded nortli by 
North lirah.int, east by the duchy of Limburg, from 
vvliieh it is separated by tho Maas, south by Liege, and 
wcht by Antwerp and South Hrabant. The area i.s Ib'M 
.square inile.s, and the population in 1880 was 210,851. 
The .'Surface is flat, except in the south, where there are a 
few hills. The east of tlie province, along the left hank of 
. the Ma.as, is fertile in corn, hemp, flax, toUaei-o, madder, 
. fruits, i&c. 'I'he district also bctvv'een the .Taar and the 
! Deiner possesses a fertile .soil. Tho rest of the province 
consists of a sandy soil, presenting tovvard.s Hu* north 
exteii'.ivo h.anvn heaths and many iiiurshcs. Tho p.-iiture- 
laiids are extensive, and cattle-feeding is more attended 
to th.an tillage ; there is a good breed of horses, ami hoes 
are carefully temled. The principal rivers are tiio Maas, 
which receives the, Liar on its left bank at M.aa.striclit ; tlio 
Denier, which, rising west of Ma.astricht. runs westward 
jM't ILi'Hdt, and having receiveil several small feedns 
from both b.niks, cntcis South iSrahant on its way to join 
the Dvlc, a feeder of the Scheldt; and the Doinmel, vvliieh 
riM**. in the iioitli of this province, and flows llirongli 
North Brabant, where it enters the Maas at Creveeienr. 
lion, e.il.unine, coal, and turf .arc the chief products of tho 
juovinee. H.is.'clt is the capital. 

LIM'BURGt a Dutch province with the title of dnohy, 
hoiiiideil (*11 tho east hv Khcni.sh Drussia, on the other sides 
by the provinces of North Brabant, Lii‘ge, and Belgian 
Limlmrg. Tlie are.i is S51 sqn.m* miles, and the popnl.i- 
til n in ISM) w.is 210,000, It extends 71 rnilos fioin 
noith to stmth, with an average lireadth of 1 1 miles, but at 
some jioints the vvidtJi d«»es not exceed 3 miles. In the 
'-onthein jtirt, extimding along theriLdit hank of the .M.ias, 
the soil is fi rtile, but in the north bogs, inojrs. and mar^lies 
e*ver a great j>.n*t (*f tlie surfaci*. Hattle-briMdioi'- and 
.agiieultnn* an* the chief oecupations of the iiihablt.inis ; 
tlie products are similar to tho.se of the Belgian pnwinre (.f 
LiMiti'io.. The princip.il rivers besides the Maas aie its 
feeders fmm the left, the Boer and the Nci'.se. M.i.isliii lit 
is tin* capital. 

LIME. See C.VT.rii m. 

LIME LIGHT, or DRUMMOND’S LIGHT. Urn 

dlflleiilty of distiiiguisiiiiig the stations chosen for the 
angular jwe’iits of tlie tri.mgle.s in a geodelieal survi-y, 
when tln-^e st.itions are many miles asunder, remleis it 
lu-eessary to have recourse to powerful illuminations, ami 
the late l\iptain Drummond i>f the Koyal Kngiineis iu- 
v»*iited, for tho day, a heliostat wliieli reflected tlie .sun's 
lavs in .sutliiieiit abundance to render tin* .stati<‘n wlii« h 
was to In* obsiTveil visible; and for the iiiglit a liuht pio- 
iluced by pl.ieing a hall or disc of lime, about a (jiiaiter of 
.ail iiieh in diameter, in tlie focii.s of a panilstlic iiiiinn' at 
the station to be lendoreil visible, .and dlreeting upon it, 
through a flame .arising from alcohol, a stre.am of (»\ygeii 
gas. 'llie intensity of the flame wa.s from .sixty to ninety 
times a.s great as that of an argand burner, while the 
exjieiis*: w.is (*nly about ten limes as great. 'I he Him* 
made from chalk is pn*ferred to any other, and siieli was 
the brilliancy that stations above (iU miles from one another 
have been very distinctly visible <*ven in hazy weather, and 
in clear w'catlier tho light has been seen at a distuiien of 
over Dfl) mih-.s. In great trigonometrical surveys, sueli as 
that of India, where distant stations liavo to be fretpiented, 
the |M>rt.ibility of the Drummond light over the electric 
cau-ses the former to lie still preferred. Hydrogen was 
smjn substitiitcsl for alcohol as a source of the flame whose 
lieat the oxygen stream was so enormously to intensify 
that the lime might be raised to a white heat. 'Mie mimo 
“Druininoiid” now g.ave way to “ Oxyhydrogcii lime light.’* 
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The emplojinciit of c»)al-gas inslfiul of hyilrogen has 
greatly increased the applieatiuii of the lime light, and it 
is now used in apparatuses wIutc great brilliancy and 
penetration of light are required, sneh as magic lanterns, 
photography, &c. As many dangerous explosions, how- 
ever, liave occurred owing to its use, too much caution 
cannot be observed in tlic ])re])aration, storing, and em- 



rig. 1.— 0\'-. gen IW*'. 


gi-eat inclination of Ibo beds. Fine dark-colourcd marble, 
and small quantities of iron, cupper, and lead are met witli 
ill the county. 

A tract of extraordinary feitility, called the “(h.Men 
Vale,*’ ofcnpies tin* gre.-iter part of the centre «»f the 
county. The soil is a rit li, mellow, crumbling loam, and 
is equally suited to gracing f.r tillage : it is <*hiefty in 
pasture. A still richer soil is that of the Curcasses,” 
which extend for 15 mih-s ahirig the southern bank of the 
Shannon, from a little hclow Limerick to the einbowhure 
of the Deel. They yield the greate'^t wh'.it -crops r.r'’'ed 
in Ireland; iiiid their profluce of ytotatoes iibo large. 
The soil of the limestone plain is very go .,i ff.r tillage, 
and yields an excellent pasture for dairy cattle md shoe]), 
Pa.storal and dairy farming aie the stuph- oi • uji.iii.ms of 
the people. Much bog ami mount. liii l.iiid 1 a^^ hf< ri re- 
el.aiined. Horned cattle, sheep, and j»igs of a v(.ry -ujieii*.! 
(le.scription are bred. The climate of the cMiiity :::',li!. 
but humid. 

There is a small m.anufactine of coarse wcjoil'U'i hi 


Fig. 2.— Combined Jet. 

A 

ydoymont of the gases. The lime light doe.s not vitiate 
the surrounding air. The u>u of the oulinaiy app.aratus is 
shown above. ‘I'lie oxygen is in the iiexihle b.‘ig fig. 1, 
the weights driving it thiough the (aitlet tube by pres- 
sure. Fig 2 shows the form of comhined j\ t often used, the 
Indrijgeii (or coal-g.as') entering at a ami the oxvgen at u. 

Z«IM'SR1CK. ail inland county of the province of 
Minister, in IreKiiul, hounded nortli by the estuary of the 
Shannon, west by Kerry, soutli by Coik, and east by 
'lippciaiT. The gicatcst length » ast to west is 5t miles; 
the gM-atest breadth north to south is 35 miles. The area 
is vijuare miles or acies. The population in 

w.is 1 12,070; in 1811 the number was 331,«»03. 
The general surface of Limerick is an umlul.iting plain, 
sloping towards tlie Shannon on the noith, and surroimdial 
<»n its southern and w* stern liorders liy a margin of monu- 
t.iin grouy)S and hilly uplands, .V in<uiiitainou.s tuet 
occurs .als<» ill the mirth-eastern extremity of the countv. 
'I'he north-east mountains are the Slicve Phelim and the 
PillM.ji groups. The country between the western declivities 
of the Slicve Pheliin hills and the Shannon is mostly flat 
ami boggy. The principal livers of tlie C(iunty are the 
Shannon, the Maigue, Deel, .and Miileair. 

Altliough the Sliaiiiuiii doe.s not hise the character of a 
river until after passing heyoml the bimnds of this ciuuity, 
yet f«»r .ill the purposes of commerce it is equivalent to .an 
equal length of sea-ctiast from tilin to Limerh k, a distance, 
iiieluding the windings of the river, of .about 35 mile.s, 

'J lie level part i»f the i-ouiity consists of carboniferous 
liinosttme. The mount liii groiip.s and detached eminences 
of it.s eastern and southern margins are fonned by tlie pro- 
trusion of older rocks; and the high lands on the west 
consist of more recent series superimposed. The Slicve 
IMielim and Rilbo.a groups, in common with the ext4*n.sive 
range of which they form a jiart, ciuisi.st of a nucleus of 
clay-slate supporting flanks of yellow sandstone and con- 
glomerate disposed in conformable beds. Small portions 
of old red sandstone, cry.stalline green, flinty limestone, 
and other rocks, appear at various parts of the surface. 
Pallas Hill is distinguished by the presence of columnar 
basalt, which overlies tlio amorphoii.s trap of its northern 
brow. The mountainous district on the west of the county 
belongs to the great Munster coal tract, which is probably 
tlic most extensive in the British islands ; but tlie co.al is 
slaty, and the mines diflioult to work on account of the 


* home consumption, and tlie hleaLhiiig of linen i'- 
carried on, but on a contracted scale. 'J'ijen.* aie 
]>aper-mills, ami large and ])Ovveifnl iidll& for the 
iZT!!] giinding of corn. 

The county is divided into fourteen baronies an i 
contains 131 ])an.<>beB. It returns two meinhcis to tla- 
House of Commons. 

ni»torif and Antiquities. — Prior to the aniv.al "f tlio 
English, I.imerick constituted p.at of the petty kii-gtiom r«f 
lliomond or North MuIl^ter. Donald O ilrieii was prime 
of this territory at tlie lime of the English inv.ision ; and 
in Older to carry <mt a feud with a rival chieftain, he vva^ 
among the first to tender his homage and receive an English 
g.arri.son into liis city, in 1172. But he did m-t long con- 
tinue loyal, and after many conflicts a eon^ideiMlilc porticiii 
I of Limerick was given by King .Tohn to tin* Fit/.w alters, 
the Fitzger.ald'^. and other irreat fainilii-s. 'IdjC"'- new 
settlers brought in a colony of English, chielly from Bristol 
and Chester, who toi>k u]) their u*sid».iu.e in tl.»* cit\ and 
towns near the river. The grtater portion «*f the (.ainty 
vv.as pos«.ovsed by the poweiful family of tin* Fg^g^ iala-. 
earls of Desmond, until their llnal forf« itur** by lieiald. ti.v 
sixteenth e.iil, in 158*». The e‘'tjttes of thi- unfoi tin: ite 
iiuhleman in Eimerick .ah-ne cori.sisted of lu;.l»;5 acres, 
w'hieh were dividevl among twelve indivi\ln.d''. iiio'-t oi 
who.M* names are mnv extinct in the (.oinilv. The wai 
vvliicli ensued thronghoul .Munster was .iii oii-^i.ii ite and 
disastrous one. On the breaking out of the reb' ili«ni in 
tlie city of IJmcriek and all the chief cistles of tl •* 
county, with one or two exceptions, fell .an ea\v prey ti- 
the insurgent.s, in whose bauds they for the most j>ait con- 
tinued until the capture of Limerick by the Parliamentary 
forces under Ireton, in The forfeitures which en- 

sued embr:iced .almost the entire county, and introduced .a 
numerous new proprietary. The war of ilie Revolution 
leniiinatcd in further foifeitures. From this ti:n»^ until 
tlie latter end of the Last centiiiy the county coutinued 
undisturbed, hut many oiitbrc;\k.s occurred in the earlier 
p.art of the present ceiitiiiy. 

Limerick ivS among the richest of the Iiish counties in 
aiitiquitios. There are extensive Cyclopean remains on tlie 
liill of Knookfennel, near I.ivch (Jur. 'Ihe fort on the 
western pinnacle of the hill is a circle of 3U() feet in 
circumference, with a wall 10 feet thick, composed of 
massive bloek.s of dry .*itone, and with other w’alls of 
similar construction. Militziry earthen works are numerous 
in all parts of the county. At Carrigeen, near Crooin, aii* 
till' remains of a round tower 50 feet in height ; and there 
are indications of two others. The ruins of religious 
houses are very numerous. Adiure. Kilmallock, and .\.sk- 
eatoii are peculiarly interesting from the number and 
extent of their ecclesiastical remains. The river Camaigne 
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alone has the ruins of seven religions houses on its banks. 
Manister-Nonat^h, the chief of these, is the most exteiisivo 
pile of monastic ruins in Munster. Of the castles i»f the 
early proprietors, nearly one hundred still remain. (.>f 
these the nio>t remarkable are Groom Castle, Shanet 
Castle, Cappa C*istle, Castle Connel, and Cai riek-agonniel. 
The last-named, a stnmghold of the OTtrieiis, is boldly 
situated above tho southern bank of tho Slianiuui ; it was 
blown up in the war of tho Revolution, but two of the 
towers are still tolerably perfect. There are several stone 
ciicles, and other supposed remains of Druidieal worship, 
thiuughout the county. 

I.iMFi:u'K, the capital of tho above county, a city and 
county of a city, a port, and a borough, is situatetl at tho 
interior extremity of the estuary of the Shannon, 50 miles 
from the -Vtl.antic Oce.an, and 119 miles \\Oi.t- south -west 
from Dublin. Tlie population in ISol was in 

18.S1 it was 4S,b70. i 

Liiiicriek is connecteil by railway witli Dublin and all • 
parts of the country. It is the fourth town in importance | 
in Irel.nui, ar.d is the capital of the west, as Dublin is of | 
t]:e east, Ih Ifast <»f the north, and Cork of the south, j 
'1 he c‘ty is eliietly built on the county of Limeriek side 1 
the riie island on which the old town of l.imi rick j 

stands N\as pudubly selected as tho site of a city from tho \ 
elrcuni'*tancc of this bein>: the first point at which the i 
Miai.n. i. is fordable ab<*ve its estuary. 'Ihe island, called 
Ki: ,:*s Island, is about a mile in length, by fioni a quarter . 
t" 1 ,dl a mile in bnadth. and lii-N nearly north and south. | 
iiavii g tl.e main stieani of the i>hannon, about .)00 feet in i 
widt]'. on tl 0 Western side, and a smaller branch, ealh*d 
tl'.e Abi i v River, of an average breadth of 200 feet, on the j 
ea'-t a . .11 ^<iutii. This jMtrtion of Limerick isiiamed Engli'^h- j 
.\r.<itbtr ]Kition, known as Irishtown, <»ccupies the | 
utherii l ank of tl.e river, and another suburb, called | 
Nr\\town I’en v, < iitirely of modern erection, occiiynos I 
* !• \ giou’^d parallel with the liver, below the union of j 
1*' tw.) l.rai.t'ht ai.d dirheN its name from the Perry i 
family. nl<. weie owi.er.s of the land. A suburb, eaUe»l 
’IL'.nmud <I.ite, is situatfd on the county of Clare side of . 
the rut-r. at the end of Thomond Ihidge, which was for- ■ 
li.erly the only entrance to the ancient city, and was ' 
defemb d by a stiong castle. There arc five hiidges ov< r 
ti.*' ri\er, on*' of \\l.ich, the Wellesley bridge, a m.agrjiticent 
St met me en '.'-iiij the liarhour, cost .£•'<5,000. rp«*ii it | 
l..ts !.m M i-iecf'd a sf.itue of J-ord Fit^gibbon, who w.is ; 
killed at ti e iiattle of l5.ilacU\a. The streets of Irishtown j 
are \\l«i*r ti..in tlifse of Fnglishtown, and the hou.ses more ' 
li.od* m. Newtown Periy in many parts is searc« ly in- | 
fen* r to the be'«t disiriets of Dublin, with spacious streets, 
L.u.d'-oine ].ou‘«< and >\cll-stocked shops. 

'I’i.c ino^t noti-worthy public buildings are — the eathe- 
dral (founded in llsiO, and- rebuilt in 1490), a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, the fine church of the KeJemptori.st 
order, fi\e JTotestant churclic^, four p.'irochial and live 
con\entu.'d itoinan Catholic r-hapehs, fi\e dissenting places 
of v.or^-hip, sc\eral public schools, the county and city 
court-h^ ns- s and pri'‘ons, the cu.stoin-bouse, Rarringtoirs 
Hospital, fever and lock hospital, di-*trict lunatic n.s>]uin, 
Mount .St. Vincetjt Orplianage, clj.amber of eominerce. 
model .Mhool, town-hall, corn and butter markets, ainl 
fiarracks. 7‘ho inif>ortant and incTea,siiig inanufMCtures 
m !ude large fl.ax-sjjinning and weaving mills, Jace and 
glove manufactories, corn iniihs, what is said to be the 
largest private military clothing establishment in existence, 
iron-foundries, distilleries, breweries, and tanneries. There 
is .'I patent slip for vesschs of 500 tons, and three ship- 
building slips, and a floating dock wh*Te vessids of lOOO 
tons can il;-/ barge. A graving dock was opened in 1873. 
It was hewn out of the limestone rock, and is one of the 
longest and most substantial in the kingdom. The har- 
bour cxt«.]»ds about 1000 jards in length and 150 in 


breadth, with from 2 to 9 feet at low water, and 19 at 
spring tides. The number of vessels registered as belong- 
ing to the port in 1885 was SO (2700 ton.s). Tho ontriea 
and clearjincc.s each average 650 (1<»0,1)00 tons) per 
amiuiii. 'I'lic trade of the port — consisting of imports of 
Hriti.sh manufactures, coal, turf, continental and colonial 
produce, and exports of com, meal, butter, beef, and ])ork 
— is largt', and still increasing. Uy the inland iiuvigation 
of the Upper Shannon, and the Grand Canal and Royal 
Canal, tho city has commuiiicatioii vrith Dublin, as well as 
with the country, for 230 miles along tl)o course of the 
Upper Shannon. Tho corporation of Idmeriek consists of 
eight aldermen, .and thirty-two councillors, elected by 
eight w'ards. The assizes for tho county and city aro 
held here, as are also quarter (county) and potty ses.Mion.s. 
The mayor holds a etnirt of conscieneo for pleas under dO-f., 
and the as.si.stant-h.aiTister a civil bill court for the county 
and city. I'lio city is tho headquarters of tho Limerick 
or .south-western military district. 

Limeriek lays claim to high antiquity, and is saiil to 

h. ave been c»f .sonu! importance as early as the liftli cm- 
tiiry. it was a royal seat of tho kings of TIkuiioiuI befon* 
tho Conquest ; .wa» in the po.'ssession of the Danes for 
stiine time, and was .afterwards held by the O’Briens, kings 
of Munster, till the lirst hostile lamliiig of the Knglisli in 
1170. From this time, down to 1091, when it capitn- 
latoil to the tro(*}>s of Willi.am III., under Ginkell, the city 
had it.N full share of the vicis>itudes and calamities tMU^od 
by the wars, feuds, aiul rebillions to which the country \\\i< 
subject. 'I’he city returned two niemlH*rs to the House «)f 
Commons until iKSo, since wdiich it has had only one. 

LIMESTONE is a rock composed essentially of car- 
bonate of lime; this is idten in the ciy’stallizcd fi)nn of 
caU'ite, but sometimes it is in an nncrvstalline state, mid 
contains a large amoniit cjf impurity. This rock is usually 
elassitkd among the .sedimentary or derivative rocks; it 
has been produced in mu**t cases by the secretion of 
r.irbonate of lime by animals, .ami is therefore of oigani<* 
oiiirhi. Ill other instances it has been formed by the 
disintegration and reanangenieiit of pre-existing limestone 
strata; it i.s then usually more or less argillaceous i.r 
arenaceous. Some limestones are of chemical (»rigiii ; tin y 
aio sehloni, however, of any v« ry great extent, ami ai«' 
g» nerally formed alxiiit calcareous springs. 

Limestone in a poi'ul.ir seiiso is a roek whhh, after 
caleination, will slake ami set. Thoso argillaceous lime- 
sttJiies wliicli j)rodiice .a lime that s«ds under water ar<* 
c.alled Hyi>i:ai'Mi' Limfstonks. Ihero is no pneisi* 
boundary between impure urgill.ieeous or sandy limestone-^ 
ami calcareous cla\s and sands. They merge one into tie* 
other, so that in .some c.'i.se.s a roek containing only a .sm.ill 
pel rentage of lime might be considered a limestone. Chal/: 
Is a very pure limestone ; it sometiinc.s contain.^ not more 
than 2 per rent, of iinjiurities, and is composed almost 
entirely of entire or coinminutcd sliell.s of Foraminifera ; it 

i. s of Mesozoic age, and i.s largely developed in the Biitish 
Isles. In Antrim it is somewhat abnormal, having been 
indurated by the basalt. The Xummulitic limeatone is oi 
tlainozoic age, and in its composition it is analogous to tho 
eh.alk, being composed of the shells of nntntTmlitc.s. It 
extends from the Pyrenees eastward through Asia to China. 

Crr/atalli/ie limeHnnea occur in tho older formations, 
even though they have umlcrgonc but little alteration. In 
the archa'an rocks of North America there aro thick band.s 
of very pure limestone. In tho British Isles there aro 
several bands of limestone in the Cainbro-Silurian roek.«, 
tlio most important being the Bala limestone. In tho 
Upper Silurian there are several important bands, a.h tlio 
Wcnlock or Dudley limestone, the Ayincstry limestone, tVc. 
In tho Devonian rocks limestones are abundant, being 
largely made up of corals ; but tlio Carboniferous ago wa-s 
that in which the great masses of limestone were funned. 
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Tlic cliiof of tlu'fco was the Kr(*at limestone formation below 
the coal ineaMires, often called the mountain limestone; in 
home cases it is very pure, containing as much as 95 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime. It is generJilly more or less 
crystalline, and of a gray colour from the contained organic 
matter. This llincstonu is consitlercd to have been formed 
in a inamicr somewhat similar to that of the coral reefs of 
the present day ; it abounds in remains of cncrinitcs, corals, 
and inollusca. Some of the limestones are loss pure, con- 
taining argillaceous matter and passing into shales ; they 
are often of a very dark colour, and contain much sulphides. 
Native sulphur has been found in the carboniferous liint'- 
htone of Galway, and lead lodes (galena) are not uncommon 
in this formation. 

In the Permian and succeeding Mesozoic formations 
limestones form a very largo portion of the strata; it 
unnecessary to enumerate .all, but the Lias liinestonc may 
he mentioned as producing excellent hydraulic lime, and 
the Oolites (Bath and Portland) as producing good build- 
ing stone. 

Marble is u crystalline lilne^t«JIle with a fine and close 
grain sufficiently hard to take a good polish. It varies 
greatly in colour; the white marbles havo been altered 
sufficiently to drive ofl' all the organic colouring; of these 
one of the most prized is the Carrara marble, for indoor 
works, and the Sicilian for exposure to the atmosphere. 
Some marbles are black from inganic matter, others red or 
niottlod from iron. 

Some limestones contain a certain jiroportion of mag- 
nesia; they thus pass into maymslan liinestones or dolo- 
mites, These are distinguished from ordinary limestones by 
their behaviour with acids. Ordinary limestones eftervesce 
when touched with dilute acid, but dolomite does not act 
so unless powdercil or heated. In the Held, limestones 
can generally he distinguished by their massive structure 
without cleavage or lamination, and their mode of weather- 
ing into holes and caverns; in the older rocks they h.ive 
geneially li bluish tinge, unlc.^s when converted into while 
crystalline marble. 

LIMZS-TREE or LIN'DEN (Tilia), a genus of plants 
brloiigiiig to the order Tii.tai i:.k. They .arc principally 
natives of Europe and Ainciic.i. TiVut europcea (the com- 
mon lime-tree) is abundant in the middlo and north of 
Europe. It is common in Great Biitaiii. It w.as well 
known to the ancients, .and is spoken <»f liy both Theo- 
]»hr.astus and Pliny. The wood is inconsiderable request ; 
it is white, cIosC'graine<l, soft, light, and smootli, and is 
used by cahinct-inukers for a variety of purposes. It is 
i'.asily worked as well as durable, and on this account Im 
been employed for carving. Most of the fine carvings in 
this country, as thoso at Wiiulhor Castle, the library of 
'I'rinity College, Cambridge, and at Chatswortli, are of this 
wood. The fibres of the bark are tough, and rojies and 
mats .are manufaetiired from them. They arc employed f<'r 
this purpose in many parts of England, and the manufacture 
ill Kus.sia and Sweden forms a consideruhle branch of 
commerce. The hark is .stripped from the trees in the 
spring, and steeped in water. It is then cut into strips 
to make the Russian mats of gardeners and upholsterer.'^, 
or the fibres arc twisted into ropes. The flowers secrete a 
largo quantity of nectar, and exhale a delicious scent. On 
this account they ai*e great favourites with bees, and when 
expanded are constantly be.set with these insect. s. The 
honey thus procured is in great repute, and has given 
celebrity to Kowno, on the Niemen, in Lithuania, a sm.all 
town which is surrounded by a forest of lime tree.s. It is 
chiefly used for making ]iqiieur.s. The seetl of the lime 
po.sse.sses a large quantity of albumen, which is nutritioius 
and perfectly innocuous. 

The tree attains a great age, and many specimens cele- 
brated for their ago and size exist. At Neustadt, in 
Wilrtemberg, a prodigious individual gives its name to the 


town, Nevatmlt an fhr Linden. It is .said by Evelyn to 
have had in his time a trunk above 27 feet in circumference, 
and the diameter of the bpaee covered by its branches to 
have been tOd feet. It was “ sot about with divers columns 
and monuments of .stone (82 in number, and formerly above 
100 more), which several ])rince.s and noble persons have 
adorned.” lie adds eoj>ies of many of the inscriptions 
on the columns, the oldest of w'liich is dated 1550 ; 
and the column on wliich it Is iuscribed now supports 
one of the Largest limbs, but w.\s at a considerable 
di.slanfe from the tree .100 years ago. It is not so well 
.suited to the .smoky atinosjiliere of cities as the plane- 
tree or the elm, but the jiriiiciju'il sheet in llcilin is called 
Cuter den Linden from the rows lime-ti**es on each side. 

The European species an?:- -Ti/ia mirroidinlla f small- 
leaved liine^, a native of subalpine districts in the north of 
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Europe. In Great Britain it is common in the woods of 
Essex and Liueolnshirc. Tilia plnip/dipUa (broad-leaved 
lime-tree) is moio coiunu'n than the other species in 
Switzerland and the south of Km ope. There Jiro several 
.specimens of this tree in England and Seotland, hut they 
can scarcely be said to be wihl. VVlia alba (white lime- 
tree) is a native of the woods of Hungary, and is readily 
distinguished from the other species by the whiteness of 
its le.aves, which becomes esi)eeially evident when rutiled by 
the slightest breeze. It wa.s introduced into this country 
in 1707, and there now exi.sts several fine specimens. 

The American speeie.s are— Tilia glabra (the black lime- 
tree), a n.ativo of Canada and the northern United State.s; 
in the southern states it is only found at a considerable ele- 
vation on the Alleghany Mountains. In external char.-icicr it 
very much rc.'^cinbles the European species ; its flowers and 
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leaves are, however, larger. Ttlia JiKterophyUa (the white 
AiMorieaii lime) is abunilaiit in the Liiitod States. The 
leaves and Howers of this species are larger than any other. 
It seldum attains a height of more than 40 feet in its native 
districts, and specimens in Europe do not exceed 20 feet. 
It is a haiulsoino oniamoiital tree, and deserving of cul- 
tivation. 

X.IMIT; LIMITS, THEORY OF. Tlie word limit 
implies a lixed magnitude to which another and a variable 
magnitude may be made as nearly Cipial as wo please, it 
being impos.siblo, however, that the variable magnitude can 
absolutely attain, or be equal to, the fixed magnitude. 
Thus the sum of the series 1-j- i + 4 + i-}“ approaches 
nearer and nearer to 2 as the number of terms are iucrea.sed, 
hut they can never become equal to 2, for the dirterenee, 
though steadily diminidiing, still exists. I’luler the-te 
circiiinstaiices, 2 said to be the limit of the sum of the 
series. 

LIMITATION. STATUTES OF. In all ei\ili/ed 
collntrie^ >ome period of time is prescribed by statute be- 
yond wbieb no li'gal ]iri>ceedings can be instituted, but the 
duration t f this peiiod varies greatly among ditVeieiit 
nations. T.oth the peace and the morals of the kingdom 
Would bo endangered if an action at law were allowed to be 
Ironghl after any laj>&e of time. howc\er groat; fi»r on the 
t'Ue &iJe old quarrels might be raked uj> revengefully, and 
on the other \a>t oiq>«u tr.nitirs for perjury w<inld he afioidtHl. 
Further, a wily jdalntitT might delilieiatcly liobl o\er till ln^ 

K pponent’^ evuhnte hid di''a]ipeared. 

The Athenians held that after five years actions w‘ere 
barred by lap«e i>f time; and the loiinaii>, witluuit Iwiiig 
quite So rigid, had a v«a\ definite n axiin that luttixH rti- 
jiufih'iiv nt sit jhti* is t«f im]»ortance to the 

1 1 iiiuuiijwealth that a limit sIj add be fixed to litigati»»ii 

'Ih.c r.ngli'ih law' upon this subject i'* '-et forth in nu- 
merous and iiiipoitaiit •.nactiuent'*. the first of which wms 
pa*-", d ill t):e reign of Kdwaid L, and tlic latest, known 

the Ileal IVoptrty Limitation Act, was parsed in 1><74, 
a:id Lame iittii <.peration l‘'t .laiuiary, 1^7l'. lly \irtuo of 
tla -e statute'* actions to re( (Aer po^so-ion of hou.s** or land 
are required to he brought within twelve years of the last 
payment of rent or right to make an entry or distress, 
rndispulfil privsesMoii for tw*lve years may thus transfer 
the ownership to the pei.'-jii in p.j*5easioii ; but this is not 
an iniaiiable ir.le, for it migljt hai<j'en in ]>raetice that a 
lightful claim tould be pie'cntetl after a iiiucli longer 
period. I'\r iiLstance, if A gne li a lease for thirty 
}ears, and 15 after the first lear allowed C to enter 
into po^if ssion without dispute for the remainder of 
the tenn. A’s right to bring an action would not expire 
until twehe yeais afterwards, so that C might he 
turned out after quiet i»ossessi<>ii for forty yeais. In 
the ease of land, mon-oxer, the failure to bring an acthm 
witliin the tiirje allowed by law extinguishes riyht as well 
as remefh/. Personal actions fi.r trespass, for rent, or for 
debt on simple contract must be begun within six years 
from the date of the cause of action. Exce]»tion is made in 
favour of minors, [stsous of unsound mind, and others 
legally disqualified, whoM* term of six years is held to begin 
after the cessation of their legal disability. The effect of the 
statutes may in cases of debt be avoided by a subsequent 
acknowledgment of the debt. If a debtor, after the debt 
U due, renews his promise to pay it or makes an unquali- 
fied acknowledgment that it is due in wiiting, or pays part 
of the debt or interest upon it, ho renews his liability from 
the date of such pn>ini.se or acknowledgment, and cannot 
axail Idmself of the Statutes of Limitation in respect of tho 
pnxrcding lapse of time. Actions for assault, menace, and 
imprisonmeiil are limited to four years, and actions for 
blander to two ) «*ars. In the case of actions for the recovery 
of debts, fees, mercantile accounts, bills of excliange, Aa, 
the statutes of limit.ation only deprive the plaintiff of bis 1 


remedy f and his riyht remains iinimpaired and may ho 
vindicated hy any other legal means tluit arc available. 
Express trusts, except those for payment of debts and 
legacies, are not within tho Acts. If a custonuT leave's a 
Ixahancc at his baiikeFs for six years, and neither adds to 
it nor draws from it, the banker is not liable. Hut if tho 
balance is of such an amount and held under such condi- 
tions as to bear interest, then tho banker is liablo for six 
years from the date of the hist addition of interest in his 
books. 

In Sc«)leh law a distinction is made between limitation 
.and prescription, though tho latter term is fri'queiitly used 
as covering both. Properly speaking limitation is tho term 
applied when, after the lapse of a certain time, action is 
denied 011 an instrument or document of debt xvithout 
regard to the actual Mihsisteiice of tho debt ; whereas pro- 
scription is the tcelmical w'ord employed wlicn an obliga- 
tion is extinguisbed by tho lapse of forty years. Without, 
however, following out this nicety it may bo sufficient to 
say that the various kinds of prescription in Scotland are 
the folltoviiig: — (1) Positive prescription — By the Scotch 
Act It* 17, c. 12, as amended by the Com’eyaiieing .\et 
1S7I (.‘17 & i>8 Viet. c. IM, s. .'ll), any ex J ache, v.ilid 
irredeemable title to an estate in bind duly recorded, and 
followed by peaceable possession for tw<‘nly years, eieat»*s 
.an indefeasible tith*. Piior to the Aet of 1874 the pre- 
seriptix'e periuil was foity years. (2) Xegatire or haaj 
prcscrijition — The lapse of forty years without legal intcr- 
ruptitui cuts ofVall i»l>iigations. (.'!) rtVenwinf— The lapse 
of twenty years cuts off all challenge of the log.al title of 
an lieir. Ilnlograpli documents become invalid if not sued 
on within twenty years, unless the plaintiff can cst.'iblisli 
their verity by reference to the defendant's oath. In 
crimes where tho otVender has not been brought to trial 
within twenty yeais, it would appear th.'it tlic right to 
prohoeutc d»*termines, (1) Dvannlal — The lapM* of ten 
xears outs off all actions b(*tweeii guardians and xvards. 
(.1) Septennial — Obligations of surety.shlp, termed in 
Scotland cautionary obligations, generally speaking fall on 
tlic lapse of seven years, (fi) •SV.re/i/inif— -Six years deprives 
bilU and pioini>soiy notes »»f tlieir privileges; but tlie debt 
therein contained may thereafter be pioved by tlie writing 
(granted after the six years) or by the oath of tlie debtor 
theieiii. (7) (^uim/iienniftl — After fixe xears all claims for 
stipiaiiK, agrieiiltnr.il rents, and bargains as to inox'ables or 
Sinus of money, prraable by witnesses, can bo proved tmly 
by the debtor’s xvriiiiig (granted after the five years) or by 
his o.atli. Iiibiliitions prescrilie in five years. (H) Trien- 
nial — All claims ft»r hou.se nmts, servants' wages, shop and 
tradesmeirii aceoimts, and the like, which xvithin three 
xears could l>e proved by xvitiie^vs, ran ibere.after be proxed 
only by writing (granted after the tlin'e years) or by tie* 
oath of the ilebtor. Actions of removing prescribe in 
three years fioin the lime at which the tenant has boi-n 
xx'arned to reinox’c. No person can he prosecuted for 
wrongful iiiipri'ioiiirient after three years. Arrestments 
pre.scrilxi in three years. liigli trea.son suffers a triennial 
prescription if a true bill be not found by a grand jury 
against the offender within that time. 

LIMITED LIABILITY. See .JoiNr-srocK Co.xi- 

I'ANY. 

LIM'BCA (Gr. lelmmn^ tlio remainder), one of the inter- 
x'als of the ancient Pythagorean musical systriii. It xvns 
the Pythagorean low semitone,” the sin.aUer of the 
Greek semitones in that system, and was the remainder 
left from a lone (major tone) after the apotofne or Pytha- 
gorean high sharp ” had lH>en cut off. Tho ratio of tho 
limma is 243: 253; that of the apotoine 2048: 2187; 
and together they make up tho major tone, whobu ratio 
is8:t*. 

LIMNJE'lDiE. See PoND-nyAiL. 

LIMNO'RIA. See Giciublb. 
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UMOGBS, the capital of the French department of 
Ilaute-Vicnno, is situated on the summit ami slope of a 
hill, on the right bank of the Vienne, which is hero 
crossed by three bridges, 23(1 miles S. by W. from Paris, 
and had 58,007 inhabitants in 1881. It is named from 
tlio Lemovicea^ a Celtic tribo wlioso capital it was. liy 
the Romans it was called Auguatoritum^ and under them 
it was a place of considerable importance. It was taken 
after a revolt, in 1370, by the RIack Prince, who put 
3000 of the inhabitants to the sword. The older part of 
the town consists of narrow and steep streets, with timber- 
framed houses ; the more modern part contains broad and 
straight streets, and two handsome squares. Of the pub- 
lic edifices the principal are the Cathedral of St. Ktiennc, 
a fine Gothic edifice of the thirteenth century ; the eliniches 
of St. MiehcI-dos-Licns, and St. Pierre-du-t^ueyruLv ; 
the episcopal y)alace, and the beautiful fountain of Aigoii- 
l»*ne. The Hotel dc Vilic, Roiirse, Mint, public lihiaiy 
of several thousand volumes, tlie cavahy hai racks, the 
prefect’s residence, the theatre, and the hospitals, al.^o 
deser\e notice. 

Limoges is the seat of a bWiop, wlio'Je dioce‘?e includes 
the departments of (heiisc and Ifaute-Vienne ; and of a 
high eouit and university aeaileniy, the jnrisilietions of 
wlinh c<nnpieliend the departments (»f Haute-Vionne, 
Coiicze, and Crense. In the city are societies of agricul- 
ture, aits, and seienee>, and a school of eomineree; it has 
an amphitheatre and \arious other anti<initiep. It was 
onee strongly foi titled. A great number of books aie 
printed in Limoges; and the inaniifaeture of line and 
eoarse woollen cloths, paper, porcelain, and crucibles is 
important. Flannel, cotton bamlkercbiefs, glue, nails, 
Woollen yarn, paper-hangings, aitieles in papier-mache, 
«!te., arc al.so ma<le, Tljeio is, besides^ a coiusiderahlc 
eonmicrec in corn, chestnuts, wine, htMiuly, liqueurs, iron, 
copper, tin, kaolin, i!^c. Marshal dourdan and Dupuytretu 
the fanuais Mnge<*n, were natives of Limoges. 

J'namt'la . — These celebrated woiks of art have 
been renowned for eeiitnii<*''. An account of tla in is given 
in the article Fnamki., and soim* <pet linens aie liguud 
ill the I'l.itc* accoinpaining that article. 

Ll'MONITXi is hydrated ferric oxide occurring in an 
amorphous form. It has U'^nally a bniwn, or black, or 
\ellow colour, hut gi\cs a yellonish-hrouii .streak; hence 
it is often known as hroun iron ore or brown hematite. 
It has a hanlness of about .j ami sjioeilic gravity of about 
d. The ditlerent foiins in which tins mineral occurs are 
kiioun by special iiamcs^ such as hronn and yellow ochre.s, 
hog-iion ore, goss.ni, iSlc., besides others. It occurs in 
ris ks of all ages, but is geni'rally considered to result from 
the alteration of pre-existing iron ore, and is frequently 
deposited from .solution in .stalactitic and hotryoidal forms. 
It is a veiy valuable ore of iron uheii free from sulphur 
and phosphorus; hut the former is iiMially present in 
liinonites derived from the decomposition of pyritous ores, 
and the latter in bug-iron ores. 

XilMOUSlN, mil* of the old Fiench provinces which 
now form the departments of Coukkzk and llauto- 
Vieiine. Limousin was united to the French crown by 
Henry IV., who inherited it from his mother, Jeanne d’Alhret. 

LiM'PET (Ffttcllida*) is a family of molluscs belonging 
to the order G.vsThUoroi>A. Tho body of the limpet is 
more or loss circular or conical, and furnished with a large 
Hat foot. The head is distinct, furnished with tentacles, 
each of which bears at its base a minute pit-like eye. Tho 
.shell is conical, witli tlie apex curved forwards. 'The 
muscular impression is in the form of a horse-shoe, open- 
ing forwards. The tyi>ical inolluscan gills are present in 
a very rudimentary state, and have no branchial function. 
Their place is taken by a series of plate-liko folds of the 
mantle, extending all round its inner edge. Tho renal 
organ.*) are paired, but one is small. There is only one 


auricle to the heart. The ofl<mfnphnre or lingual ribbon 
i.s very long and poweiful, the eonnnon limpet having i«j(J 
row.s of teeth, with twelvi* in each row. 

The Common or Koek l.impet (^1‘tifelfa vuffjnfa) is v»*ry 
abundant on Rritish co.a'.ti. It inhabits rocks betn« f*ii 
tide-marks, and consiqiiently is left dry twice a day. 
Tlie limpets .adhere veiy tirinly to rocks, and have the 
power of excavating a bole in them, which varies in depth 





Common Limpet {^Patella 

according to tlie softnc'.s or hardni*'‘'< of the rock. 0-i 
liard limestones tlie diqjrevsions are ^lJlllow, and i.iii f»iJ v 
he formed by adult limpets, mid tin* in.-irgin tin* .''lull 
often fits e.xactly tho ineqii.ilities of the rock. Wlien the 
tide ri^es and its iialdtation is covered with water, tho 
liin[jet quits its attaclinient and eiawK oil' in seaiili of 
food, which coiiM-'Is of niimite seav\eeds eniiustirig the 
roek««. After feoiling it alu.ws n turns to its oriLdiul 
att.iehinent, and consequently must lja\e sonic powfi* of 
memory. The rock limpet passes tlnough tin* td*ated 
larvjil e#mdition wlTnli is known as the tr*n rt\ and 
takes several ye-ars to attain maturity. It is used as food 
in the north of Ireland. Many millions .‘iie annually used 
;i.s h.iit by lisheiincn. 

The species arc numerous, both recent and fo'^s;). The 
Ronnct-limpet.s (Cal\ rrn i ii>.k) and tin* Ki y-ihh.k 
L iMri.rs (Fi-Miiellidii*') belong t«» distincl faniihe-. 

LIM'ULUS. Sie Kim:-<'U\r. 

UN'ACRE or I.YNAKER, THOMAS, a .h tiii- 
gnished phvsieian .and .silndar. was b in at 0 lUt* : ‘‘wry 
about tlie v'-.’ir linn. He was cIio^mi .i fi-iiow- ...f A:l 
Souls' (’idlegc. Oxfonl, in lls'l. ^initly aftMwnd' be 
visited Italy and .stiidicil at Rologna, I lorencc, and I’ad.iii, 
wlierc he took tlie dcLrn'e of doi tor of medicine. • >n Ids 
return in loOl he w'.is .ap])oInted tutor to Ihince Arlljur. 
On the acc* s.sion of Henry VII 1. he was appointed king’s 
physician, and became tlic acknowledged In adof tlic medi- 
cal profe.ssion in London. He took orders in l.'»07, a cir- 
eiiinstanee which enabled him to combine the ecclesiastical 
and medical professions, and he held successively the bene- 
fices of Mershani, Hawkhnrst, H(»Is\Torthy, and Wigan, and 
the pi-ebends of Wells, York, and Westminster. He died .at 
London, 20th October, \o'2 1. As a si holar Lin.acre .applied 
himself p.irticulaily to the works of Ari*‘totle and tialen, 
and is said to h.avc hieii the lirst Englishman who re.id 
them in the original Greek. He established two lectures 
on physic in the I’niversily of Dxford, and one in that of 
C.imhridge, wliieh .subsequently lapsed thriingh misman- 
agement ; hut the Oxfold foundation w.as revived by the 
university eommissioners in ISod in the form of the Lin- 
acro ])ri>fessorsliip of anatomy. He w;vs also the prime 
mover in founding the (..’ollege of Physicians in London, for 
which he obtained letters patent in ir»l8 from Henry VIII. 

LIN'eOLN, an F.nglish county, is bounded N. by tho 
estuary o( the Humber, N.W. by Yorkshire, W. by Not- 
tinghamshire, S.W. by I^*icestcvshire and Rutlandshire, S. 
by Northamptonshire, S.E. by Cambridgeshire and Nor- 
folk, and E. by the German Ocean. The greatest length 
north to south is 75 miles; tho greatest breadth east t > 
west is 50 miles. The total area is 1, 707,9(12 acres, of 
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which 1.510,000 wci-c under crops of ditrnvnt kinds 
ftccordiiij: to the .icjncultiiriil returns issued in 1 m8o. Tlio 
population in 18i<l was 400,001. 

Coa^it-ltiie anti Surface, — The coast, from the Welland 
to the Humber, forms a tolenibly rej;ular curve convex to 
the sea, .and is low and marshy except about Clea Ness, 
near (.irjm*'by, where it rises into dill's. A belt of saiui of 
varying breadth skirts the land.. From the mouth of the 
Welland to tliat of the None the coast is so low ,‘is to 
require the protection of a sea-wall or hank. The estu.iry 
of the Wash is occupied for the most part by sand-banks, 
dry at li>w water. Between thO'O banks the streams which 
flow into the estuary have their channels; .and two por- 
tions of deeper water, named Boston Deeps and Lynn 
Deeps, also occur between them. 

A considerable part of Lineoln-'liirc con»>ivta tif allnviani, 
constituting a vast extent of flat or marsh land, from llie 
border of whieli the subjacent strata rise .and form coni- 
par.ativfly elevated tiaets. Tlie alhnial soil oeenpies 
nearly the whole of the coast ; and in some places it 
extends Ijalf acu>^s iljf width <4 the counly. 

Fn'in Bar!* a-npoii-Hiunbcr to Bui gli, near Wainflo<.i, 
streiehcb a line of chalk down**, called tin* Wolds of Lin- 
colnshire. Those downs sink on the north and cast 1 h'- 
neatli ti;e alluvium de^eribed above. Along the coast 
north and south of Salttleet are natural outlets of water 
calh'd piovincially "blow deep circular pits, which 

furnisli a o«»iitinual fl iw of water, and are \u!garly repute*! 
to be unfatljou'.aiili* ; they aie pn*Mnned to eonuniniicate 
with the cha'k. The grem-sand forms a narrow belt, 
skirting the chalks tn the wvst side of the Wolds; and the 
iron-sand occupies a narrow* belt adjacent to it. West- 
ward (f the iron-sand extends a wide flat, oceupicil 
m.-stly by the Oxford cl ly; this district b'rins a large cen- 
tral valh y sepirating the Wolds, with the adjacent hills, 
fn-m tl.f hight-r grounds formed of the oolitic strata, which 
cxt'-!iii southward through the county from the marshes 
whii h line tlic Humber. The?e liigber grounds form part 
( f what lia\e been t**inifd the .Stoncbrasli Hills, and .separate 
the vallejs tf tlie .\neholine and the Lower Witham from 
thi.se of the Trout .ind the Upper Witham. The n'lnain- 
ieg part of the county is occupied by tlie lias, except a 
little of the new’ nd sand-one in the north-wc-t corner, 

J! ijflrntjrnphic aS'v./cw?. — T lie Tront, for about miles, 
sepaiates tlie counti''S of Lincoln and NtUtingham : from 
below (nin-bi rough to its j im.tion witJi tlie Vork-I:iie 
Ous»*, its conr-e of miles is .almost entirely within the 
bordr-rs of Lincolnshire. This river is navigable through- 
out that pait whi*h belongs to this county. 'Hie Idle, 
the Byk*'rdike, an i tliC T*/ine flow into the JVent. The 
Anchohne ri-es near .Spriiilington, an<l flows pa-t Biahop 
Briggs to the Humber mar Bart<m; there i.s a htraight 
artifltial cut t f iniii.-s to aid tie* n iNigatinn. The 
Tetney is formed by two streams which ris*.* near Market 
Basen. and flows into tlie German Ooan between Grimsby 
and .^altfl* et. The Lud*! rises near the south-w’ot escarp- 
ment of the cl.alk range; it is formed by tbe junction of 
two or three biv^oks which unite above I^iith and flow 
Rort}.-*'ast into the German 0*.ean by several Jirms. The 
J>*uth navigation cou-ists partly of this river and partly of 
an aititiciai cut. The Wjthcin flows into the German 
Oeean at .Siltfleet, and the Steeping at Spilsby. 

.Soutli of Wainfleet the fen district cominenees; and 
L-^m the e.xten-ive system of draining that lias been 
carried on. the liydicgraphy of the county becomes very 
Cf>:oph'*'aJed. 'J'he rivers have in several places been 
diverted fr.-m their natur.al IxmIs, and now fluw in artiflcbal 
channels in direct lines, or are connected wiflj artificial 
cuts, forming .i very complete scheme of intercommuni- 
cation. 

nie Witliam. the most important river in the county, 
riaet near the vilhige of Thistleton, ju-.t witl/in tlie border 


of llnt].iii«l.sliiiv, and flow.'i past Grantham, Lincoln, and 
Tattcrshall to Boston, below which town it flows into tho 
Wa.sh. The length of the Witham is about 80 miles, 
during the course of which it receives tho wntera of tlio 
Brant, l.angw'ortli, South Beck, Bain, Sleaford IJiver, iiinl 
the Waring, Scrivelsby, and Enderby Becks. Many of 
these minor streams are united by artificial cuts. Tlio 
Welland rises in Northamptonshire, and flow's past Stam- 
ford, Deeping, Crowland, whence there ai-c two branelies, 
the Old and New Welland, to tlw* Wash. The Glen rises 
near Grantham, and flows into the Wash near the mouth 
of the Welland. 

A general jiccount of the great fen district of England, 
and of tin* changes which it has undergone, is given else- 
where. [Se*‘ Bkdfokp Li*:vicr.."| The iiurtliern fens are 
«lescribcd in Axikm.mk. Tin* artificial cuts or drains are 
very mmn*r*nis ; they an* railed by tlio sev'eral names of 
cuts, drains, leains, droves, beeks, cans, and dykes. Tin* 
chief among them, in this county, are the Car Dyke, the 
South Forty-foot, the North Forty-foot, the Ea.st Fen 
Drain, the West Fen Drain, the Old and New ILunmond 
Beeks, ainl the Shire Drain. 

Of n.ivigabli* eanals, bi -ides tlio Ancholme. Tx>uth, Horn- 
ca'.tle, SleafiTj, Bourn, and other navigations, there ar.* 
tuily two. One of them, the Foss Dyke, is probably .a 
Homan wmk, and appears to have been used for navigation 
previous to the Coiiqinst. Henry I. had it cleaiie*! *»nt 
and the ii.ivjgatiim improved. It extends from the Tn-nt 
t*i the Witham. ’ll)e other can.il is the .Stainforth and 
Keadby Canal, whieli eoniiects the Trent with the. Don. 

Soil anti Afjricnltnre . — Tlie soil varies greatly in diflereiit 
di-tricts. In some plaees it is rich and productive, and in 
othei.*» so poor na to weary the p.atience and industry of the 
most pei.severing. lint the gr.iziiig land in this county 
cannot be wirpa-sed in its e.ipabiJilies for hittening eatth*; 
and fcome of the drained fens and warp-lainis along tlie 
rivers possess a high degree of fertility when cnltivati*d. 
The finest pa.sture.s are fed otV by hor.'^e-, whieli are fatteio'd 
for the nmikets ; but hor*ses soon d*‘t<*riorato tlio gi.i— , 
wrhile sheep improve it, Vi-ry little hay is in.ide in tlio 
county; tlie grass nn'stly e.iten in a green .'-tato. 

Except Vorksbin*. Liiitoln.-Iiire has the largest iue.i 
uinhr corn crops of any county in tin* king«lom, while 
the fens .'Ilford some of onr bii»ai!i*-t and riidiest pastnn s. 
A large extent of ftm has I.itidy been brought iiiniiT culti' 
vat ion, .and eomp.iiativoly little inw remains in a wild 
st.itc. 'J'he fen hums are l.irg**, and are lield by men «>f 
cajat.il and enterpri-e. Drainage i.s thoroughly under.st*»"*l 
and carefully carried out, vvlnle the best method.s of enl- 
tiire are generally practised, ainl impli'inents of the in'».d 
approved kind employi'd. The farmers of Lincolnshire art* 
intelligent and skilful, and tlie farming is on a level with 
that of any other county. 

According to tin* agricultiir.il ictnrns i.ssued in 
tlicre were in the county fiOO.OOO acres devote<l to tin- 
growth of corn, the chief crops being wheat, 240,000 
.•icres; bailey, 100,000; o.its, 110,000. The green cr(»ps 
occupied 250,000 acres, clover and other artificial gr.isses 
under rot.ition occupieil 170,000 acre.s, and penn.anent p.as- 
ture 400,000 acn*.M, Tho liv’C stock consisted of 220,U0O 
head f>f cattle an«l 1,300,000 sJieep. 

There is some wood ci]]tiv.ated in the neighhourliood of 
Bo.ston on rich warp-land, some sainfoin grown on tin* 
chalky solhs, and lucerne on the richer. Cabbages and 
caiTots me cultivated to a considerable extent; the fornn*r 
on the heavy clays, and the latter on the light and deep 
sands. 

Oii«* of the most effectual iniproveineiits on land by tlio 
side of rivers in which tlie tide flow's rapidly is that of 
warping, or in other words retaining the water on the 
hind until it^ deposits a layer of s.ind and mud. 'J'he 
warping is effected hy letting in tlie water of tlie rivers, 
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"which have a muddy current, hv artificial channels and 
filiiicos, and retaining; it tJiere till low water. The river 
1 1 umber carries ofT, in its course over \arious soils, all the 
finer ]inriicles which arc too li^ht to he iiriincdiatcly de- 
posited. These consist of every kind of earth and portions 
of vcf'etiiblo and animal matter, and are in such quantity 
that a layer one-tenth of an inch in tliickiK'Ss is often 
deposited betw<*en one tide and the next. Thus in a very 
short time a new soil is formed of any depth which may 
be desired, provided the land lies below the level of the 1 
river at higli tides. Desides creating a soil, the warping 
fills up all inequalities, and a perfectly level surface is 
produced. The soil thus produced is <»f extreme fertility. 

In a county which contains such rich pastures it is of 
p-eat importance that the breed of cattle and sheep b** 
of the most proiitablo kind; aeeordingly we find that no 
enmity possesses liner bree<is of horses, oxen, and slieef*. 
'^rijere are not many dairies in LiiieoliisliiK* ; breeding and 
Lit telling are considered more profitable and less trouble- 
some. There is, however, some ex<*i lleiit cheese made of 
the Stilton kind. 

The manufactures <if the county arc of secondary im- 
])ortanee, hut they liave been inerensing of late years. In 
the inamifacture of agricultural implements and steam- 
<*ngines fur agricultural use Lincolnshire has attained con- 
^iderable celebrity. Except some shipbuilding carried on 
at tho ]>orts, the other mamifactures are mainly sm h as 
In-long to an ngiiculliiral country. The connneree of the 
<'ounty has within the last few years iiu reased consUlerably, 
hut is ^till comparatively small. Of natural products 
sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is largely woik<d in the Ish* 
of Axholmc; chalk is ohtaiinsl outlie clitlV of tlie Ihimber, 
nnd is used for iigrieultural purposes, or made into whiting; 
fn-estoiie is quarrii-d extensively, and Aneaster stone is ex- 
tinsively used for churches and other pulilic building-?. 

JUrUiunn^ tVc. — Lincolnsliiie has lung bec-n divitled into 
Ihiee parts, which are t(‘rmed Lindsey, K<'Stevcn, and 
Holland. Liinlsey is by far the largest, and compn-hends 
all that part of the county which lie.s noith-<*.ist of a liiu* 
ilrawn from Cliftnn-npoii-'l rent to Lincoln, tlicnce by tlie 
Witbam to near Ih^ston, a’nl from ju^t above that town 
the si*a helwi*eii Itoston and Waiiitleet. The name Lind'^ex, 
like that of the eounty, is derived fiom tin* Loin m 

name of JJiicoIn. Keslexeii emhraces the sonth-westei n 
part of the county, ami Iloll.iiid (nr Ilnlloxv-l.md) coinpn— 
hciuls the veiiuiiiider, including the greater jiavtof the fens. 
J.im’oliishire is further divided into wapentakes, lumdreds 
and sokes. It is in the diocese of Lincoln, and in the 
Miillaml circuit, the assizes being liehl in J.iiicoln. For 
jiarliamcntary juirposes the county is divided, under the 
lh-«listnl»utuai of Scats Act of into st-xt-n ctuistitu- 

eneies, t-aeli returning one ineinbi-r. 

and .-l/ifn/M/riVx. — I’ndcr the Saxons Lindsey, 
a name xvljieli jierhaps applied t<i a district equal to the 
modern count}’ of Lincoln, appears to have been a suh- 
<ii<linat« state dependent upon the kingdom of Mercia, 
rndiT the I)am*s it sulli-red gr<*ally. The narrative of 
their raxages, gixeii in the pages of the apocryphal In- 
giilphus, is interesting, and if its autlicntieity could be 
d<‘pended oil would tinoxv conshlerable light ujion tbe 
historic darkness of the perioil. 'I'lie county passed per- 
inaneiitly into Danish Iiands .about S77 ; it constituted 
part of the territory of the Danisli burghs of Lincoln and 
Stamford, and was included within the boundary of the 
Danelagh (tho Daiiibh jurisdiction), as settled by tlie tre.aty 
between Alfred and Guthrum tho Dane, lii time, lu»wever, 
the Danish and Anglo-Saxon population became ainalga- 
iiiatcd, and the whole district passed under the supremacy 
<.f the Anglo-Saxon crown. 

In the cixil xvar bctxveen Stephen and the Empn-ss M.and 
Lincolnshire was the scene of frequent contests. In tho 
broils 111 wliich Henry II. was involved with liis chihlren, 


one of the Mowbiay*^, xxho had a castle in tho Isle of Ax- 
holmc, and was an adherent of the insurgent Prince Henry, 
was compelled to submit to the Lincolnshire men. In the 
civil xvar of tho harons xvitii John and bis son, Ifeiiry III., 
Lincoln was signalized by a hCf-oud battle, xvhich Bcated 
Henry 111., yet a boy, securely ou the throne. In tlie latter 
pait of his reign, xxhen troubles had again broken out, 
Axholmc became once more the refuge, of the disafiected. 
in the civil xvar of tho Poses Lincolnsliirc does not appear 
to have sufl’ered; but in tlie reign of Kdxvard IV'. an insui- 
rcction occurred in the county, in x.liieh the JJiicolnshiie 
men were defeated xxith gical los-. At thi* lime of the 
Hefonnal ion they again broke out into relj. llinu upon the 
suppression of the monasteries in loJO; but tlm insiiriec- 
I tion xxas soon rruslie«l. 

In the civil xvar of diaries I. this cf)nnty wa- tli<* sf-cru; 
of sex’eral irnpoitaiit ex’cnts ; eiigagemeiits xvmi* ff.ugbt. in 
at or near Grantham, Anca^t/'r, Gam'lioiougli. 
Horncastle, and Lincoln. 

Of the ecclesiastical and baronial edifices xxliieh xvi-re 
erected bctxveen the Oonqiiest and the licfonnation, Lm- 
coliishire contains many admirable sjiceimeiis, especially 
churches. The Cathedral of Lincoln, ami I lie rliurches of 
Ixmth, Sleaford, and Spalding are among the jirincipal 
(Jf monastic edifices then- are sex’cral remains. 

Sir Isaac Nexvton xx’as born at \V'oolsthor])e. near (Irant- 
ham, and .lolm VV'eslcy was a natixe of Epxxortb. Loul 
Ttnnxsoii is .also a natix'e of the count x. 

Lim’ot.v, the capital of the al>ox'<* county, a city ami 
a comity of a citx. a rnnnicipal and parli.iuu’Ht.n x bi.roiigh. 
i?. situated on the noith bank of the VVitljain. lo,s mib s from 
Lomloii by the (iie.it Northern Pailxvay. It stands on the 
liiKj of the Koinan road called Iumin Sini.r.i, :iud duix-es 
its name from its occupying the site of the Ibanaii station 
{tudoma or ‘‘coin”) of Liiiduin. It w.is foitjied by the 
Saxons, and at tlie Domesday snrx’cy xvas the richest 

cities of England. The toxvn xvas aijm xe<l t** the duchy 
of Lancaster at tlie end of the thiiti-entli centmy. In the 
cixil xv.ir.s of Cb.uKs 1, the king came to Lim-i'ln, .md <-i'n- 
xviicd the nobility and freeholders of ilu* inuuty. 'Ih'- 
inhabit.ints prcmiscil to support tie* i a.iI i.m-e. but n. 
liilJ tlie city XX. IS ill the hands of tlie p.iili iiiieut.ui.m-'. 

TJie city is built on the ‘Southern •']• j*e ainl at tlie f«"'- 
<»f a hill, on x\lii?i* .summit .st.-imls tlie c.irlu-.ii.il. It i'x 
iricgnlarly I.iiil out ; the principal sti* el in .iji-iig tin- lu n: 
from Li'udun to I>.irt<Hi-on- Humber, wliidi tr.ivei>rs tl *• 
entire city, crossing the W'itbam by a liridge, :in«l running 
up the hill croxvncil by the catbedi.il. 'lliis stiect also 
extends .a considerable length south of the Witliam. 'I be 
luo.st interesting of the ]»ublic buildings i? tlic catlicdral, 
xvhich has two trausept-s, , a central toxvei .at tl.e iuler.scctiou 
of the larger transept, and two xvc-'tern t«>x\er'«. It Ii.in 
been erected at different periods, and imd»*rxxeut .some remi- 
xati<»n ill lSril>-70. The predoiniuaut .style Is tlie Early 
English. Fuller remarks that the fioor t^f this clmrcli is 
higher than the tops of most cluirclu’s. The ii.ive is xcry 
fine, and the piers in thi.s part arc peculi.irlx liih. The 
entire length, in the interior, is IS*J feet; tin* height of the 
vaulting of the nave is feet. hlie nexv xxliicli is 
larger ami heavier than the oKl bell calhil Tom of Lincoln, 
is tl feet Db^ inches in diameter at the mouth, and xveighs 

tons 8 cxvt.s. — the ohl one xxeiglied nearly a ton less. It 
haxl formerly many costly sepulchres and monnmentul 
records; but at the Ileformalion they xvere either piilhal 
doxvn or def.iced, so that, in lo 10, scarcely a perfect tomb 
remained; and the little they left iimh-stroyod xvas de- 
im.»li«!lied by CromxveH’s soldiers, by xvhom the eathedi.’il 
xvas coiixerK'd into barracks. The ruins (*f the bishops 
jMilaoe, which xvas destroyed at the last -mentioned epoch, 
.staiul south of the church, and comprise a fine hall, an 
old g.atexx’:iy. and part of the kitchen. Among the t^imhs 
yet in .a tolerably perfect state are those of Catlierino 
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SwynfoiiL '' ife of John of Gaunt, duke of Lnnca>tcr, and 
of tlioir daus;litor Joan. There are thirteen otlier churches, 
and abitut twenty chapels of various denominations, a hlne- 
coat school, diocesan, national, British, and other schoc*ls, 
a school of art, with nearly 300 students, a mechanics' 
institute, witli larce library and museum, a theatre, and 
assembly rooms. There are also a post-(»ffiee, a neat Italian 
Gothic cditicc; a corn exchange, and a cattle market. The 
remains of the eastle, built in l(kS.">, stand on the hill west 
of the cathedral; they consist ehielly of the outer walls 
and the gateway tower. The site of the interior t>f the 
castle is occupied by the county gaol and court-house, 
which were rebuilt some years ago by Sir R. Sinirke. 'I he 
Guildhall dates froin the reign of Henry VI II. Lincoln 
abouiuN ill monastic and other remains* of ancient architec- 
ture. There are M*voral ancient gateways, .as Newport 
Gate, the arch of which is Roman; the Chequer or Ex- 
chequer Gate in tlu* Cathedial Clo^e, and the Stonebow in 
tlie High Stn-et. The remains of John of Gaunt's Palace, 
and of a buiMing called .lohii f»f Gaunt’s Stables, proent 
some iniercsting Norman and Early English feature's. 

Lincoln i.s cbicHy dependent upon its retail tuulc. hut 
the manufactures h i\e been considerably extended, the most 
impel taut being that of agiiciiltiiral imploiiicnts. 'riie 
woik** of Messrs. Claytou ami Js'imttlewtath are among the 
largest in the kingdom. There are besides .*«everal largo 
bit'Wtiits. f'lty malt-heuses, oxtonsive tanneric's, corn, 
seed, ami bone mills, bo ttlniilding yard’*, rope-walks, coach 
factories, and co-'j*eiages. Brayford Water forms a eoii- 
ve’.iU'iit hailKur f.-r vcsmIs budt to navigate the With.aiii. 

The muii'eipal borough is governed by six aldermen and 
« ighteLii councillors. I'he parliamentary Ix'rough, which 
is CO* xtuislvo with it, formerly returned two memheis, hut 
\va.s <lcpri»cd of <*uo by the Redistiihutii*n of SeaN Act 
pi.s*eil in Iss;,, p(jpnlation in was .37,312. 

LIN COLN, ABRAHAM. Pre.sident of the riiited 
States <,t An “lie.! during t'.e mo.st momentous period of 
thtir histoiy s.iu-e the time of Washington, was the grand- 
son of Abra' am Lincoln, killed by Indians in 1781, and 
the s.-.n Ilf 'Ihomas Lincoln, of Virginia, by Ids ivifc, 
N.ancy Hmks. He w.as born. Pith February, 18ni», in 
Hanieii Ccui.ty, Kentucky. His father, Thom.as Lincoln, 
when the young Abraham was about eight years of age, 
removcil with Lis family to Spencer County, Indiana. 
There* f-ir the n**xt twelve year.s Ahiaham shared in the 
ordinary pin suits of a .settler, living in the log-hut wdiich 
tJjcy buiit when they first oaint* to the neighhourho<«h He 
had not, how.’ver, «luriRg all the^c yeans the guiding hand 
of his mothe r, for .she died .*>hoitly after they took up their 
rtfeid* nce in Indian i. In cour.se of time, a Mr. Cr.iwford 
came to tlb- in the neighboui hood, and opened .a .school 
in his own (abiii. .and Abraham 1/incoln became a pupil. 
Aln.iham w.'is a \(j'ith of manifold qualificatifins; he had 
pier'*e\ eranee, a de.sire for knowledge, truthfuJne.s.s, and 
eariie-tness. The lK>oks which he loved to peruse at this 
period were Buny.an’s '* Pilgrim’.s Progrc.ss;” “ iEv>p’.s 
Fables ; a life of Henry Clay, afterwards his model of an 
uya'igld htat**sinan ; and Weem’.s ** Life of Wa.shington.'' 
When he was nineteen he made a trip to New Orleans in 
a flat-boat, with the son of cme of his neighlwurs, with a 
cargo for the New Orleans market. In addition to a long 
voyage dowm the river Ohio, which Ujuiids Indiana on the 
Fouth, the joung voyagers had at least 1000 mile.s of the 
MUsis.sippi to traverse before they arrived at their destina- 
tion. The voyage was succe^ssful, and rai.sed the character 
of Abraham Lincoln in the vicinity as a youth of energy 
and promise. In 18.30, when abr>ut twenty-one years of 
age, he migrated once more with his father to Decatur, 
Illinois. Here he helped to build the family log-hut ; and 
with a single assi.stant perfonned the feat of splitting 
8000 rails in a day, whicli obtained him the popular 
tobriquet of the •* Rail.splittcr." He afterwards .started 


on his own account, hiring himself out first of all as a farm 
hand, and occa.sionally acting as a clerk in a store. When 
the war with the Indians broke out in 1832, commonly 
called the Black Hawk War, Lincoln was elected to 
the command of a company of volunteers. After his niili- 
t.ary career he kept a store, and 8ub.sequently took to tho 
business of a surveyor. In 1834 he wa.s sent to the local 
legislature, and during the time the House was not sittin 
he applied himself with vigour to the study of law. 1 n 
1833 ho obtained a license to practise; and in 1837 went 
to Springfield, the chief town in Illinois, and commenced 
ns a lawyer, in partnci-ship with the lion. .Tuhii F. Stuart. 
He ro.se rapidly in public favour, and is said to h.ave been 
very siiceessful as an advocate in jury trials. In 1843 ho 
was returiu’il to Ctingress, and took his seat as the only 
Whig memhfr from llliiuiis. Ho coiitiiiuiMl to belong to 
Congress till IS 10. Tin* Whigs were tho forerunners of 
the present j»owerful Re)uihlicaii party, the chief point of 
ditferenee being that of slavery. Lincoln was for freedom, 
and on tliat ground opposoil the Mexican war. He sup- 
ported a hill afiolishing slavery in tho district of Colnmhia. 
When the Wilmot proviso was di.scus.setl to exclude slavny 
from those t»*rritories which had been captured from ]Mexieo, 
LiiiCidn voted for the j>rt>vi’»o; and he afterwards stated 
that, ill one way or another, he h.ad cast his vote about 
forty times in favour of the abolition of .slavery. In iKli) 
he stood, and was dehsited, for the oflice of United States 
senator for Illinois, and consequently remained at home 
from that period until l^ol in the practice of his profession. 
In that year the Kan^as-Nehraska Bill was pa.ssel by tho 
slaveholdiiig ])arty, allied l>y some of their supporters in 
the north. Stepl'on A. Douglas stood for United States 
M‘n.it(*r from Illinois, and Mr. Lincoln opposed him ; tho 
two champions ultimately holding .seven joint debates in 
dirtVreiit towns of the state for the purpose of informing 
tl;e people of the gnmmls of ditTerenee of policy upon 
whicIi they were called to dechle, U|Km his di.se us.*-i<)ns 
with Dongl.is, how'over, the eyes f>f the w’liole eoiiiitry were 
fixed, and the ability and quaint humour which Linc<»Iii 
exhibited, and tho .success whieh he gained for tlic party, 
made liim very pojiular among the Republicans. 'I'lie im- 
mediate ]>ractical question which then .agitated tho people, 
and whieh came to be the tiirniiig-point of the presidential 
elcetioii of ISIIO, w'as w’hetlnT or not .slavery ought to 
piTmitted in the new territories, .a.s om; by one they were 
included iu the Union. [.ineoln believeil that slavi-ry 
ought to hr; excluded fiom the territories, although Iio did 
not bcc his way to interfere with slavery in those .states 
where it existed. The Republican Convention, which 
met at Chicago, nominated Lincoln n.s their candidato 
for the presidency. The conte.st lay between him and 
Scwaril. The canvass was carried on with the usual 
good humour in the North, hat amid threatenings and 
inutterings in the South in the prospect of their defeat. 
The polling re.saltcd in the return of Mr. Lincoln — tho 
numbers being, for Lincoln, l,8r>7,910; for Douglas, 
1, 291,. 074 ; for Brcckcriridge, 8 .j 0,082 ; and for Bell (a 
Whig of long standing), fiHi,121. The election, in 1800, 
of Lincoln wa.s hailed with delight by the people of tho 
northern stales, and when he proceeded to Washington to 
execute the functions of president, tho whole country 
w’atched his progress with inti'n.sc satisfaction. He was 
installed in the president’s chair 4lh March, 1801. His 
election hy a sectional vote and on a sectional issue hostilo 
to the South, was followed by a secession of eleven southern 
states, and a war for the restoration of the Union. 
Lincohrs policy w*as to w'oo the South to Huhmis.sion to 
the con.stUutionally-cxpres.sed will of tiie people by every 
argument which would bo supposed to have weight with 
American citizens. Hi.s appeal was vain, and he had no 
choice but to enforce the laws and to u.sc all tho powers of 
the constitution for tho suppression of the South. Fur 
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the details of the lerriblc civil war that followed the reader 
is referred to the article U.mtkii Statks. Ah a military 
measure, Lincoln proclaimed (1st January, I8tjj) the 
freedom of all slaves in the rebel states, and afterwards 
tlio absolute freedom of the nc^ocs throu;;hout the country. 
He was re-elected as president in 1865, and after conduct- 
ing the war to a successful issue, and witnessing the com- 
plete defeat of the Confederate or Southern forces, he fell 
the victim of one of the foulest and most daring acts of 
assassination whose record has ever disgraced the pages of 
history. Drcbidciit Lincoln died on tlie 16lh April, 1865, 
from the efFects of a shot fired at him by John Wilkes lh»otli, 
in Ford's Tlieatro, Washington, on the previous evening. 
He left a widow and family. 

Lin(‘o]n in his character and can'cr represents tlie finest 
t\pe of the Ncw-World Knglishman. Thoughtful, < h-nr 
siglited, and earnest of purpose, he found, in spite of liis 
larly disadvantages, his true voejition in public life, ainl hy 
his consistency and upiightness ever justified the confidence 
iinpo'^ed in liim. Called by Ins countrymen to lake the 
at a time when the great ship of state was entering 
till* lieieest storm that ever strained her timbers, bis 
pnnlence, patience, courage, and invincililo detta'ininalion 
jiroveil tif inestimable si*rvice to the Union, and tlirough 
the Union to the greater cause of humanity. Clear through 
all the dust, turmoil, and confusion of the strife he dis- 
eeiiied the great principles that were at stake, and it is 
ewii yet too eaily to estimate at their true value the 
SCI vices he reiidercil to froedcim and the great principle 
of national self-government. As a patiiot, statesman, 
lilierator, and martyr liis niemoiT will ever be fondly 
clieiishcd, not only hy his countrymen, but, in addition, by 
all those who rccogni/o the kinship which is ilciived from 
a eoinmon race and language, 

LIN'COLN’S XNN, one of the four I'nigliNli Inns of 
Court having the exclusive right of calling peisons to the 
Knglish bar, or rather to the degree of barrister-at-law. It 
hrcaine an Inn of Court in 1310, occupying premises winch 
had belonged to tbc Karl of Lincoln ; hence its name. The 
other Inns c»f Couit are the Inner 'lVnn>le, the Middle 
Temple, and Grav’s Inn. Sec Ln.ns «n- Couiir. 

LINDEN. See Limf.-tkkk. 

LIN'DISFARNE. Sec Holy I.^lano. 

LINDSAY. SIR DAVID. one of the eaillest gloiics 
of Seotti'»li littMature, was born in 1 IttO. His father w\*i.s 
the grandson of lainl Lindsay of Hyres, and iidierited a 
small estate in H.addingtoiishire, a little to the iiortli-west 
of Cupar, Fife. Dunbar had (in 1503) produced his fine 
poem of the “ Thistle and the K*)se,” upon the occasion of 
the marriage of Margaret «»f Kiiglaiid (daughter of Henry 
VII.) to James IV. of »Scotlaud, about tlie lime when young 
I.inds.ay was going to St. Andrews. Lindsay left the College 
of St. Salvador, then the only college in that university, in 
15il7, and took .service at tlie Scolti.sh court. His father 
had died shortly lieforo, .and I.iinlsay inhi*rited his estate. 
He was engaged in the fatal tight at Floddcn (1513), wliicli 
left a baby of a year old king of Scotland, for James IV. 
fell on the field. Lin«lsay had been named guardian of the 
infant, but the Knglish party soon separated him from 
liis charge. When young Jaine.s grew up and strove for 
his emancipation, the patriotic Lind.say was ever by his 
side, tlie bravest and most trusted of his counsellors. He 
served him not only ns statesman, but as poet and friendly 
preacher. “Lindsay’s Dream” (1528), a long poem of 
1134 linc.s in Chaucerian metre, is a very noble alieg(»rical 
poem. In the preface to the poem the good Sir David 
reminds his young master how 

“ Quben ttion wes young 1 bare yo In my no arm 
Full tenderlie, till thou bcgoiith to gang, 

And in thy bed oft happit thee full warm.’* 

The poem is n vigorous warning to tbo king that “ John 
the Coinniou Weal ” was about to leave the land where so 


few cared for him, an<l where there was such want of Jus- 
tice, policy, finnin ss, .and peace, through the long-continued 
iiiisej-y and anarchy. 

Liiuhsay’s next po<*m was “ The Complaint,” written in 
1.521>, ill 510 linefj of octosyllables, again reminding the 
king of liis care of bis baby year.s, in fines whose grace 
three and a lialf centuries and more have not impaired — 

** As aiKi c-hiipiiian bers hi ^ i-ack 
I bun* thy Ijinuo upon ;iiy back, 

And sr»inetiin<*s .stiadliii)''. on mv nork 
Daiisaiid w'ith rnony a bond ai,d iM-ck. 

The flr^t s^llribs that tbuii did ntute 

■\Viis Pii-JJa-I.iu" [i- iitlu'i- iLisid Lind**.!}’], Ac. 

Perhaps I.iml.s.ay had been somcwb.it o\ti looked, (>v ‘’Tlie 
Cuiiiplaiiit” iri.'iy liavc been Diily a poi i.f.il ib*\iio ; at auv 
rate, be was knighted tlic next yi'.ir, and iii.ule L\ou 
at-arins, with a good .sal.iry. 

In his next poem, written in Lindsay b^ /.m t > 

earn bis prrjiid title of “ Poet of the .'^eottisli Jieffjm..t:on. ' 
The “ Tcst.'iincnt of the Papingo ” (popiuj.ay or jMrrot ). in 
11«3 lines of Chaiiceiiaii metre, Jiits hard at the ill-d< eds 
of thecoirnpt Pom.an Catholic clergy of the time, under the 
guise of the raven, the kite, :ind the magpi'.*, who threaten 
tlic dviiig p.arrot into making thi'in lier executors. 'J in* fall 
of Wolsey ill Knglaiid and Aiigu.s in .Scotland are licld ii}» 
a', ex.amples, and the moral deduced that tJiere no cmi- 
st.int couit but oiu*, wh'u-e Cliiist i.s Kim:, time L-* 

iiitcriiiiiiable. and whosi* Jiigh glory is iicvcr gone, 

Lind.s.iy married a Doiigl.is in 1533. In l.'»35 he jiro- 
dneed the most iiitere.sting of all his ]joeiiis. tli>* nior.ility 
pl;iy, ‘*A .^.itiro of tbo 'lliree Instates,'’ wbeie the public 
needs of the country are pithily set fortli, and tlie reiiu'dy 
sliown hy allegory .and by direct exliertation. A poweiful 
ami impre.vvive stand is here maile for the Kngh*'h IVible 
and the other main points of the u foniicis ; and yet tlioro 
are ]M''sagcs of very great iiulcct iiey, .so tli.at one wondeis 
that it was a f.tvoiirite at er.urt. , Several sm.iller pr*eins 
mark the next few years, aUo t'llb'd by state duiies. such 
as the homc-lniniring of the Fruicli (jiieen. Magtiah ii, who 
died so pitifully almost .as soon lu slu* \r.\i l;e<l .Seothuid. 
Lindsay wrote a Dcploiatioii of Mag-l il. nc " 

(^1536); )»ul he had hcf-.ie Imig (153^) to tune bis lu-i- t > 
greet a new ipiei n, the il.uigliler of the Ik'Hsi* i.f lii.l'.c, 
who.se alliance w.is to cust France “it d.^ar hy tiie I’m neb 
and Catholic elements it iiitroducid into ti e ht.- of tbo 
child siie Imre to .Lime**, that cjiiid whom wc kiiov\ as .Maiy 
()ueen of Scots. 

From 15 1 1 to 1.1 Id .'^ir David Limlsay s.it in the Scottisii 
Parli.uneiit as member for Cupar, in tlie latter year 
occiiired the murder <if David Bealon, an !ibi“li«'p of St. 
Aiulrew.s, which set Liiidsav upon Ids pctem “ I’iie Ti.igedie 
of the uinquhilc maist rcvcicnd father David, be the iiurey 
of Clod, Cardinal and Archibyscliope of Sa net AnJrous,” 
where he makes the glio.st call his brother jjrdatcs to take 
wainiiig hy his end. It wa.s .it tliis time that the brave 
old reformer imliiccd liis younger friend, John Knox, tbeii 
foity-one, to begin his vvoiuln'iis c.iner of jueaching, for 
both of them joined the “ Castili.ans.’’ nien who had taken 
and now held the castle of the inurdcred archbishop, and 
were .supported there by supplies from the Knglish king, 
Henry VI IL, who sent them succours by sc.a. In August. 
15 17, a Frencli sipiadron obliged the garrison to capitulate, 
and the eloquent preacher, whose word.s liad so long kept 
up the courage of his comrades, w.vs made to serve two 
years at the galley.*^. 

Lindsay did not sutler so evil a fate as Knox. Ho con- 
soled himself in the growing evils of his country by bis 
whimsical burlesque poem of the “ llistorio of Squiic 
William Meldrum ; ” but bis merrier mood soon passed, an.l 
his last poem, “The Mon.archie”(l57>3),is his longe.**t and 
gravest. It i.s “a di.ilogue betwixt experience and a 
courtier of the miserable estate of the world,*’ bidding tlu*^ 
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nilers and inie>ts Clirij.tiiiniz(* tlie laws (now, alas, witlunit 
a king), and iTiiuMiibiT that Scotland was sutlcring pesti- 
lence, war, iiiiJ famine for sin. The Word of Goil must 
he tanght before this punislainent could be expected to cease. 
In tlie year that Lind^ay died (looo) his f.iinous satire, 
*• The Three Estates,’’ was acted for the last time before 
the (jiieen and court. 

It will have boon seen that I.iiuUay was a pvoVitie poet, 
lie >v.is» al>o a truly national poet, ami an earnest and 
authoritative exponent of the vital forces moving the better 
spirits of his time and country. His poems ahonnd in racy 
dfscrijitioiis tlje life of his day, but liis hro.id huinoiir is 
sometimes pushed rather far. His sareastie lines and pithy 
siiyinirs became proveibial even in his lifetime, and long 
liiii^'rod amonc his countr\ men. 

LlNELflS is an onler of plants containing the mo'^t 
useful of textile plants, I'l.AX. It belongs to the serh s 
Geranialos of 1 N>i.ypktai..k. thus being eloselv allied to 
iicraniacca?. the i:> ranium I'lilcr. Tlie calyx is in live 
(soniftirnes fouiT p.uts. imbricate; petals of the same 
immhrr, liypojvm U". There is no disc. The stamens 
are o'r.crally of th*' •‘.nne miinber as the petals, soinetiim.N 
^\lth staminodo-*. Tin* ovary is entire, nith three to tivc 
celU. each ctll getierally ^\ith two c.\ul'‘<. 'I'ho embryo is 
usuallv stiasj.t in tlo^liy albumen. Tin* species .aie herbs 
\r shiubs. laroly irc« s, mostlv nith alternate undiviih-d 
lci\e«. 'Ahich often have stipules. 

Ih'^iJcN th'* tl.ix tl'.iM'c is ai.«'tlier very intere«iting plant 
in tl.i> or*!*-r A'ryM coca\ the haxos of which 
contain a “limulatnig jnhiciple, ami are chewed by the 

i. itAc" in IVrn. Linum u,<iiatis.<inviin (the common flax! 

i> found in ti - Riitish Kies as an e^iMj*e from cnlthatiou. 
J.nitf'i ot*hfirtf€um (jiui^ing tlax') is used still in some 
3 11 In of ti i* i- imtvv as a call artie, the usnal di se bring a 
i aT».liul of the ficvh h* rh infu'-rtl in xxater or whey, or 
I ' il-.d in aic. J.ntmf is a lare })lant in ch.dky 

CN in 1 . 1 . :lai;ii. It was at one time tiicd as a sub- 
stiihtr for c.-’is’iK-u but the fibres are coarNor. Linum 
attf.'ti’-fSjnlih'.n occurs in the south of England and lieland. 
A spo* ifs of .iiiother gfMiiis is found in the HritiNh Isles, 
r.anirly, AWt'»/<'r muh •jrnua (all-sofd or H.ax-seedX 

*ii,e itCkis of LijiUrn ufitattg.’fimum yield .seveial articles 
U'cinl in mrdiidne and surgery. The testa, or hiiNk of the 
setds. is very iimcih^'iiioiis, the kernel coiit.aiiis much oil, 
and tile faiina or n e.tl jn-oenred by grinding or bruising 
li.e vm d-. after tlie • il .has hern rxprcNNcd, fiirniNhes an 
excr’.Ien: material for j-oult ic' Hut the gnat v.ilne of 
ti.iN «•} rcir*, is in its (.nitixation for tlie pn duction of flax. 

LINEN AND LINEN MANUFACTURES. J he 
f: . rolls Covering « f t! e liix plant [‘^ee Fi.ax], txvisted into 
thra.ls .ami wia* n as an interlace*! network .so as to 
<iu«e a cfiiijiict f.ihiic. has beui employed from the imM 
lerijot** p“ri' ds as a lu.Uerial for clothing. The plant is 
f'/Uiel ill e\‘Ty ipiarter «f the globe, ainl ha.s been culti- 
vated f:om a j;* liod i**:ig anferi* r to all written history. In 
Eupjj.e bundhs of prep.aretl ll ix have b*-* n found in the 
I'-m.d.ns of tl;** >xxi^s Lakk 1)w i i.r.iM.s. ami until the dose 
*4 the tiglitei rith century linen iiianufacture w.as perliafis 
tl.e inr ‘st exter si\e and widely practi*'ed of tluj doine.stic 

ii. d'j'ti a-s of tli>* whole rontiiieiit. Going hack to a period 
"tlii more rem< te we find the production of linen occupieil an 
I'lif *>rt tnt pi.ace ainoug the manufactures of ancient Egypt. 
Wf fir.d a]iiisi..ns to it in the» arliest hesiks of the Old Te.s- 
t.i.Tieut, and Her*-dotus and other aiithorities frequently refer 
to ih” hki I whiih the Egyptians li.ad acquired in weaving 
f.ibr’f ^ of tine lim-n. Con.siderahle quanliti' S were prepared 
in that l•^.;lrlt^y for houiii use and for exji^'-it, the centre of 
the tr.ide hdngat the city of I'anop*di-. N*d only were the 
woven doti.s » x|»*;rte*l, but there was a laige trade in linen 
yam. and we fir.J that a royal rrjono[K>ly of this trade was 
^-staldiNfied by S/ilon.on in his own (oiintry. In Egypt it- 
self the priests wee obliged to clothe themselves in linen 


gannent*?, imd we learn from Exod. xxviii. 4‘2. that linen 
breeches also formed jiart of the otlieial dress of the Hebrew 
priests. The bandages w'itli which tho Egyptians wrapped 
the bodies of tlie dead liave been proved by microscopic 
examination to consist of linen, and among these bandages 
every description of quality has been found, from the tine 
linen resembling the finest lawn of the ^ircsent day, to a 
eoarse fabric similar to sacking. 

The weaving jirucesses cuiiiloycd in the mamifactuvo 
weic evidently not so perfect as the spinning. The we!)s 
.are usually found to consist of scarf-like jiicces about .six 
y.-irds long, and tlie whole length of the web was probably 
stretched in a frame as at ]>re8ent by the native niaiiufac- 
turers of the East. In a fragment of mummy cloth giv«‘U 
by Belzoni to Mr. "J’lioinpsoii, of Clithcroe, the warp con- 
tained ninety threads to an inch, the weft only forty-four. 
Mr. Thom})son ascribed this peculiarity to the diftieulty of 
getting in the weft when the shiiltlo was thrown by limid. 
Ill modern cloths the projiuitions of warp and weft .'iio 
nearly equal. A .sjieciineii of cloth taken from tin* body 
of a mnimny over *H)0(I years old in the miiseinn *)f the 
Natur.al HLstory Society of Belfast, was submitted to the 
examination of a Ihix merchant, who reported that under 
the o7-inch glass used by linen manufacturers “ it eountt d 
scieiitmi ill the waip ^^nd nine in the weft, and was com- 
posed of yarn evenly and well twisted. The Hax used was 
tine ill quality, and prejiared for sjiiiming in the most ean*- 
fnl manner. Tlie warp is cipial to about wlnit wo know' as 
oO", and the weft ahiiut f<0\ The fabric is not one thai 
would be woven at the present day, .as for a 17^** l\nen Ini'* 
warp and 110* weft would hu UNed.’* The Egyptians had 
the art of introducing into the edgings of their fine linen 
tlireads of blue and fawn colours, dve<i in the yarn, ainl 
some of the cloths .are f»>nnd with broad lx>rdor.s dycil him*, 
such as aic worn at the pn-sent d.iy in Niihla, and manu- 
factured by the succesMirs of the ancient weavers of 
Egypt. In the early times of (»reece and Koine linen was 
regarded rath«T as an arti<‘le of lu.Miry than for coMmi« n 
use, and eontined to female dress; hut ns civilization and 
refinement advanced, its value as a healthy inateri.il for 
clothing became more generally recognized, and vve lin>l 
that, under the emperors, the Komans li.nl heeome in mu- 
f.ictuiers .as well a.s importers (»f ll.<* more delicate fahiics 
fr*nii the Eastern looms. 

The .spindle ainl distaff, Mich as are to he forti rejae- 
.sented on the walls of tlie t*»mhs of aiici> nt Egypt, and t«* 
wliicli tiiere are so many refch nces in the Old Teslaine;.t, 
Wi re until cmiijiaralivrdy modern times tho wde in.slrunn uts 
emphm-d in prep.iriiig the fia.\ fibres for tlie wi-aver. 1 ie* 
iiitiiMlnetir'n of the common h.and-.Npinning wheel was th** 
lir«-t departure from patrian*hal inetli»«ls, and until .vImoiI 
tlie end of the cigliteentli century all the flax fibre prodm * d 
in Europe w.a8 spun by this .••imple mode. At tiiat peiiod 
tin? production of linen in most coimtrie.s, as in .some p.iits 
of Europ**, notably Kussi.a, at the prewnt day, was nieiely 
a rural inanufacturc of .a purely domestic character. 

4 he farmer not only cultivated the fi.-ix plant, hut Kteepod 
and dressed the flax, tin; female members of hi.s lionM*li*»M 
plied the vviieel, wdiilc hi.s sons wove the threads into linen. 
Improvements, however, were g<iing forw:ird in every t- 

inent of industry, and the ingenious applic.ation of automat i** 
machinery by which Hargreaves and Arkwright li.ad revitln- 
tioiiize*! the process of cotton spinning, was in 17H7 broiiglit 
to hear by two Hiirharn mcchanic.s, Kiiidrew and I'orlhonse, 
on the inannfactiire of flax. The earliest attempts in Eng- 
land were made at Darlington, and works were subsequently 
elected at I^iCeds, wliicli has now become the beadqiiarti'is 
of the flax trade of England. 

Ill Ireland the manufacture of linen claims the most re- 
mote antiquity. Even at an early jicriod tho linen iiier- 
cliants of Ireland appear to have found a market for their 
goods, os at present, in the great towns of England. In 
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1272 \vc fim’ Ivisli linen nt \Vinclicster, ami about the I 
same ppiiod the unoioiit poem on The Battle of Down ” . 
<l«*Koril)e8 the folIower.s of O'Xcill as weariii;' fino linen I 
whirls. From the time of Charles I. the importance : 
of tlie trade attracted the attcMition of the En^Iihii j'ov- | 
ernment; and in 1030 the Earl of StrafTord, then chief : 
jirovcrnor, by introducing flax seed and skilled worktntMi i 
from the Continent, and by iho enactment of severe laws ‘ 
ft>r the ie{;ulation of the processes employed, cndeavouretl ■ 
to promote irnproveinciit in the manufacture. The pro- i 
iluctiun of linen was encoiira^^ed by means of a systcMii of 
bounties by several successive governments, but the tiade 
received its greatest impetus from the settlement in Ireland 
of some of the Protestant families forced to flee from France 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Among these 
nere several linen matiufjicturcrs who were encouraged by 
liberal grants from the government to devote themselves to 
t he iin))ro\ eincnt of the various processes. Tlie introduction 
td niacliiiu?ry was resisted in Irelainl for a long period, and 
until 1828 Belfast, which is now the metropolis of the flax 
industry of the United Kingdom, did not possess a single 
lla\ mill. In that year, liowever, new machinery was 
introduced, and the trade, nhi<‘li liad been languishing, 
<juickly revived. As the raw material was piodmed in 
ahundance on the spot, tlic* Irish manufacturers were 
enabled rapidly to <mthtrip those of the sifter countries, 
and to compete on the most favourable terms with such 
ooiilineiital countries sis were dependent upon the ancient 
system of hand-spinning. The niaiuifactiir<‘rs of France, 
llolland. and Belgium, however, who had long enjoyed a 
welI-doser\ed reputation for the pro<luetion of the finer 
qualities, were stimulated by the competition to make 
.*^tienuoiiH etVorts to maintain tlieir po>ition,and the iii.iiin- 
f.ietnre of linen still forms a ]irouiincMit feature among the 
industries of these countries. 

The chh'f kinds of linen manufactures besides \ani and 
tliread are of fine qualities, lawn, cambric, damasks, and 
liandkereliiefs ; among tlic cloths <.f ine(liuni weight aie 
included duck, huckaback, crash, ticking, dtjwjas, O.sii.ibnrg 
low sheetings, and brown linens; heavy fabrics include 
sailcloth, canvas, tarpaulin, sacking, and carpeting, IMaii. 
bh'aehed linens, inchnliiig the materials for nndeiclotliing. 
collars, and bed sheets, form a class by tliemselves. In 
(treat Britain, Dundee ainl Arbroath may l*e regarded as 
the centres of the lieavy linen trade ; damasks are ch iefly 
]nuilnced in Dunfermline, rerth. and Barnsley; inediniii 
goods form the staple of most of the linen-producing dis- 
tricts throughout the kingdom; while the finer qualities 
are cliietly made in Iieland, in the counties of Antiiin, 
Don II, and Armagh. For a long peril 'd lann was exclu- 
sively a French i»n>duction, but it is now made of the most 
excellent i[ua]ity in tlie noilh of Ireland. 

'I'here are employed spinning flax in Ireland about 
,StM>,(hl<l spindles; fScotland, 250,000; England, 18,>,000; 
and looms for weaving in Ireland about 23,000; Scotland, 
10,000; England, 400U. 

Within recent years the inaiiufaetures of flax and hemp 
liaie undergone some inodilication through the introduction 
of jute. At first this was only used for the coarsest kinds 
of textiles, hnt now it is mixed with cotton, flax, flax 
<'odilla or tow, hemp, and hemp codilla, in the production 
of goods of better quality, while for a more extended class, 
M'coiid only in quality to flax, it is ii'sed alone. Sheetings, 

< fsnaburgs, packshcets, baggings, sackings, sacks, and wool- 
pack clotlis, arc made of it in iinmcnse quantities. Many 
experiments and adjustments were necessary to adapt flax 
inuchinery to the spinning of jute, but it is now done with 
fomp.'irative ease. 

Notwithstanding this the linen trade, after cotton, coal, 
and iron, still remains the most important in the United 
Kingiloin. No record is kept of tlie very large quantity 
used at liOTiie, but aceonling to the ofiicial lelnrns for 


1884, the exports of linen yarn and manufactures w’cro 
valued at over X0,o>J0,000, viz. ; — 


Linen yarn, £1,130,716 

l*iece goods of all kind -i, .... 4,361,836 

Thread for sewlii'j 311,328 

Other articles, 504,415 


Total C*J,31 1,325 

The largest qiiantiticN are sent to the Unittd Stales, the 
West Indies, Ausliali.i, tj«*iinaii\, 1- ranee, and Britisii 
North America. 

LINES. In mathematies lines are supposed to indi- 
cate length only; they are held as possessing li-ngth without 
breadth or thickness, allliougU llie m*cessities of i ‘pre- 
sentation compel their having siili^t.intial cbarictd-^ as m* 
know them on paper. But, this does notaireet the ii* 
ing which disreganis tlieir actual tliickncN''. A I’.i e i'^ 
mathematically considered to be made up of an hninit • 
iiuiiiber of points contiguous to one another, or to lepie- 
sciit the intersection of two planes (.is tlie edge of a cu'j**, 
i5ic. ) 'I’lie chief vaiieties of lines are straight line-, (f.r 
light lines), which give the sli‘)rte^t distance betwci ii t.v j 
points, curves, comhiiiations of sliaight lines and of eiirv''", 
or of both; and straight Ihies may be horizontal, vertical, 
or oblique; (a* with regaid to other straight lines iiuy be 
ji.irallel, perj endienlar. or oblique. 

'llu‘ teim line w.as formerly often nsnl as a meaiure of 
length; it then meant the twelfth of .,n inch. It In now' 
superseded by deiim.ils of an inch as a teiiufor exjn'e''''ing 
\ery small lengths. 

LINES OF ENTRENCHMENT. See Fouii- 

ri<’ATH>X. 

LINES OF FORCE. Jiltrfrir . — Let a cliarga af 
electricity be collected on a small sphere, tlien as the force 
exerted by sucli a charge bills off as tin* S(ju.'ire of the dis- 
tance increases, it is manifest, that there nrg spheres of 
equipotential sm faces siiiTomidiiig that charge, whicli may 
roughly be i-omp-nvd to tie* eoat-^ of an onion. 'I’lie ili-e- 
Iric force, whether of attiaelion (r lepuUion, alw*ay'« aits 
across the equipotential sinfacis in a daection ii' iintl 
(perpeiuliculai ) to tliose siirfacis. and the lines fomi* d by 
these iiorinals aie called Hunt nf tlf'trlc /hjve. In t'.e 
case of the splure taki'ii a!>ove, the lines of f ure w'onl I be 
.str.aight lines, r.idii ni the cqiiipotenti.il sjdierc^;; but in 
nearly all caso><, .seeing that the ideetiii il cl:.irge is haid! .- 
ever contained by a sj>here, the lines of force aic cni\i*d ; 
and in this case the resultant force would be in the d.'n c- 
tioii of the tangent to tlie eurve at that point. Two lines 
of force cannot cut one another, as the n-snltant force at a 
point cannot act in two diivetions at once. It is often 
convenient to consider a space hmiiidcd by lines of forci*, 
and this is called a tube ofvU'vtric ftn'ce. In the case of 
our sphere, all the space loiind it migiit be rcgardeii as 
mapped out into long cones of tubm o/ /br<c, with their 
apices at the ch.iiged sphere ; and this shows the reason » i 
the rule governing tubes (d’ force, tint ‘‘the tot.al cleetne 
force exerted at any section of a tube of .a force is a con- 
stant qn.mtity," the .Ire.i increasing jiist as the intensity (or 
potential) of the foree diminishes. 

Matjmtic. -The magnetic force so much rcaemblcs the 
electric in its general l.iws that mntfm'tic lines oj'jnrce 
may be deliiu d very nuicli .as electric lines of foix?e. The 
direction of magnetic foicc at a point in.ay be defined as 
the direction in which a small needle w’onld place its lines 
of poles if suspended at that point; .and lines of magnetic 
Jorce are thoso lines to which the direction of magnetic 
force are tangential. These lines of force maybe shown in 
a beautiful m.anner by placing a slieet of glass coated with 
gnmovera magnet, and sifting fine iron tilings over the 
glass. If the glass be now' tapped lightly the filings w -.il 
settle along tlic lines of m.agnctic force like so many little 
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n^mnets, and a j»*t of steam will soften the gum so as to 
fix tiiein in their places as the gum hardens again, or a, 
sl’.e. t of ]*aper may be pressed uj)Oii the whole surface and 
the pattern thus ieino\ed fiom the glass. If n and s are 
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the pole-i of a horse-hoo magnet, tlio appearance of such a 
juep.iit ii '.licet, after the filiiurs have set, will he a.s in the 
ti^r.! .. Ti'.crc aUvav'. n teiiNion alon:; tlie lines i>f force 
and a jnc'.snre across them. The lines are seen to diverge 
iicaily radially from each j»ole, and to curve ronnd to meet 
tins,- tlie opposite pole. Their elo>eiics'; gives an | 

indioatit :\ of tl.e iiueiisity of the magnetic h-rce at any ‘ 
given ])cint i f the field. 
liING. >ee Hi:atii. 


nnco as an author. He wa.s then iu priesVs orders at 
Newcnstle-oii-Tyne, and ho published there liis “Anti- 
quities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” of which a tliird and 
greatly enlarged edition appeared in 1845. This was fol- 
lowed by the vMfjnum opus which will hand his namo down 
to posterity, “ The History of England, from the first 
Invasion of the Romans to the ye.ar 1673.” Though to 
some extent superseded by tho more comprehensive and 
elaborate research of Freeman, Fronde, Green, and Gairdner^ 
it will always enjoy a desen’cd reputation for its learning, 
method, and intelligence; for the new paths of histuiical in- 
quiry which it opened up ; and because it provides us with the 
views of au able Rmnan Catholic on many controverted points 
t»f English hi^'torv. Whore not biassed by bis religious tenets, 
l)i!» judgmouts are eminently impartial. His facts nru 
air.iyed \\ith care and disci iiuinatiun, and his style is lucid 
anvl dignified. Several editions of the History have been 
]»iibli>hed. I.inganl died at Hornby, 17th duly, 1851. 
For several years before his death he had enjoyed a pension 
of d.’3on per annum from the crown. 

LINGUALS i.s a term often applied by pliilologi.sls to 
the ctm'.onant.il sounds .«//, in claKhilications of tiie 
alph.ihct .iccj>riling to the organs which produce tho sound. 
'Ihc full classification is into gutturals, palatals, liiigu.'ils, 
l.ibiaK, dentals. The words jirerioiiit^ azurtu which aro 
phonetically gi\e good examples of the 

two English linguals. 

ItIN'GULA is a genius of BiiAriiioroi>.\, of which 


I.ING (l/o/m r«/yO''iV) 15 a fi>h belonging to the cod 
family, or (ivnini'. The ling h;is the body elong.itcd 
and coNUCii witli very Mii.all scales; two dorsal tiu>. the 
first of Widcli i> soinewljat elongated; a single long anal 
fin. Mi i a >**pai:ito caudal u.nndetl at it'' extrunity. There 
is .a - baibt I on the chin. There are numeums small 
te.'tii i:i the per j.iw, but ia the lower jaw they are long, i 
huge, .'.nd him a ."ingle low; and large teeth aic also 


it was one of the earliest representatives, h.aving existed 
as far h.iek as the L(»wer Silurian epoch; it suryives ti> 
the pre.seut d.iy. though not in Rriti.sh or European se.as. 
Ihcie arc .sixteen recent spccii s known, all natives of the 
seas of warm climatt's, whcio they are found perforating 
the mud of shallow bays, or dwelling iu mud or sandy 
mud in some of the hai!>ours. Lingula is now eoiiiined to 
south-east Asia, Australia, and West America; hut the 


fou:. i «n the Mj;nei". Except f(<r the pie.seiice of the.se 
Ltli. tlie ling agieiN elosely \\ith the lU’iiuor (^Lot.a\ 
Tie* ii'id leiigtii of the ling is from 3 to 4 feet, but 
spci. .m* : s .irc oftiii tak.» n exceeding that length consider- 
ably. liiC back and sides are of an oIi\ e-gray colour, and 
the belly is of a silvery wdiiteness, Ihe veiitr.ils are white, 
and the dorsal and .anal fins .ne edged with the same 
f'ilonr; the f.indal is marked near its tip with a transverse 
bl.ick bar, the exticmities being white. The ling is coin- 
im"i o:i the imi tia rn coasts of Euia.pe, leel.ind, and Greeii- 
laiiil. It is taken in abundance on tlie w’C'.t coast of 
Cornwa.i. cl.i*:]y in J.innary and Febrnaiy. It is aFo 
t.ikca .do'ig thewi^t c*jast of England, extending to the 
Heliiih'. and Oikiiey. and on all the coasts of Ireland, 
and is ie'S commonly i.ik*.n on the Yi rksliire coa-st. It is 
cauj'it 1 h41i with long line ami liaml line. 

'll.e liiig is sometime.., eaten fresh, but is most geiier.ally 
salttd or drit'd. It is expoited in large numbers to Ger- 
many, .^pain. and Italy. I'he oil e.\ti;Kted fiom tlie liver 
wa.s foimeily us< d fnr lanip.5 by the ptynrer rljisses, and 
tvi i now is soinetiine.s UM-d as medicine, like cod-li\cr oil. 
The ling feeds on \arious kimlsof fish. 

LIN GARD, DR. JOHN, the Roman Catholic his- 
torian of England, was Unn at Winchester on the 5th of 
February, 1771. After receiving the ru<liments of educa- 
tion under the p.arental roof, be was pliieed, w'bile still very 
yjTing. in the c» h*br;ited Roman Catholic beininary at I>oiiai. 
Heie he display'd great natural acumen, an untiring per- 
.seieiai.ee. and a pa.s.sionate love of .study; while he neees- 
sar.ly itijbibed those leligious principles wliicli coloured all 
his l.g< r life, and infused .so strong a theological leaven 
into all Ids writings. On his return to England he em- 
braced hi'-toiiral pursuits with ext iM/ird inary ardour, aud, 
the first among English writers, directed Jiis attention to 
the fttores of inforin.atiori accumulated in the national re- 
cords and state papers. In 1866 he made his fir.stappear- 


fo-sil speciLS. of whicli uincty'onc have hceii desciilKd, 
h.i\e been found ehiefly in Europe, North America, .and 
Tibet. The shell is horny and Ilexihle, and n'siially of :i 
greeni"!! or olive colour. The valves arc thin, uhloiig, 
depres.sed. nearly equal, held togetlicr by inu‘'cl«‘.'', ami 
suppoited by a thick peduncle, wliieh comes out between 
them. The mantle is liighly \asenlar, and lias its mar- 
gins fringed with liorny bri"tle'<. The oral arm.s aro 
hnig ami Ileshy. Tlif* only other genus pl.iced in tho 
f.imily Lingulid® is Uholus, whieli is extinct, riceurriiig in 
the Lower and Upper Siluiian iu Kngl.iml, Sweden, Russia, 
and the United States. 

LIN GULA FLAGS is the n.ainc applied to the lower 
nieiiiher of the Upper Cambrians in Wales. These strata 
liave been called from the occuiTenee iu them of J.intjn- 
fetfa Dai’iitii in great mim!>ers ; they attain a maximum 
development of about 5000 feet, and arc very uniform iu 
character, consisting of black and giay slates ami Hag, 
with beds of grits and sandstones. They are w'cll de- 
veloped in Merioneth.shire, Carnarvonshire, and at St. 
David's, but further north Sir A. C. Ramsay consiilers 
these beds have been ovei lapped by the Arenig slates. 
The Lingula flags rest conformably on the Menevian beds 
(Lower C.imbrians), and they graduate upwaids into tho 
sueei*eiliiig Treinadoc slates. They have a clianieteristit? 
suite of fos'iils, einbrnchig about seventy species. Tho most 
chanicteristie are, the trilobites, Jhiradoxiths Dacitlis and 
Conocurypht bncephala; a brachiopod, Orthis leHticnlarU ; 
and the phyllopod crustacean, llymenocavU vermiraudit. 
Resides these tho following genera m.ay bo mentioned — 
among trilobites, Agnostus, Hikeloeepli.ilus, and Oleiius ; 
heteropods, Rellerophon ; pterojiods, Theca, and suiiio 
annelids and Pulyzoa. 

Among the Lingula beds in Some places intrusive bosse.<i 
of dioritc and fclspathic traps occur, but no true interbedded 
volcanic rocks arc found. 
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XiIN'miXiNTS (Lilt. Uuire^ to bcsinoar) arc mojicinal ] parislios anil parts of two otlifrs, all iiiclu«lcJ in the pros- 
Applieatiuns wbicli arc only used externally. Formerly tLo j byteryof Linlitli«;ciw and the synod of Lothian and Tweed- 
name was used to dcsipiate only such ointments as were | dale. It sends <»nc representatiic to the House of Corn- 
of equal consistency with oil, ivhich therefore could he | mons. 

rubbed into the skin more readily than ordinary ointments. | In ftl a.i»., uhen A^rricola canied the Itoinan conquests 
Ileinj' compounds of oils and alkalies they were chetnically ; int*j Scotland, the Damnouli are said to have been the iii- 
<>f the nature of soap. The term is now used to include, | habitants of the county. It was nearly all included w'ithin 
in addition to such preparations, all strong tinctures which | tlic limits of Antoniue'*, Wall, and tlsere were Ronian cain}>s 
are employed for external use only. Tlicy are used to j or settlements at Abercojti and lllackiiesh. After tlio 
alleviate pain, to allay inflammation, to heal raw surfaces j departure of the Romans, it uas coiiqneied by Kdwin of 
and burns, for counter-irritation, and as a means of intro- | Noithiimbri.i in 017, and hf-rrunf inclmh'd in thi* Seotli.sh 
ducinf' remedial agents into the system through the poies kingdom hy the conquests of Keinn ih M.ic.ilpiiie about 
of the skill. Among the more important are Acoiiile. and j 10*2U. At Ahereorn there was a moIl:l^tery as early as 
ChloToform Liniment^ a very powerful a]»plieation made | but the relighais foundations of the county weie not 
by mixing two parts of aconite liniment with one xjurt of \ery nuinenius. Tim chief autiquith-v are ^talw^ulg-‘^toIlcs 
chloroform liniment, used for painting the skin in cases of near Aberroni, Ikithgatc, and '1‘oj phichen and llaliieuy 
severe neuralgia ; Jivitadonmi and (Hdnritjtivm Lininn nt, <*hurch, ll:e castles of Ahereorn, iJainhonglc. ijlaekn- 
one pait of the former to twu of the latt<r, al-o u.'^ed t<» lliidgohouse. iJiimlas, Maniierston. niid Niddiy. and tl..* 
relieve acute neuralgia; /Jntincnt tijWjnwonia^or hnitsharii palace of Linlithgow. 

and oil, a mixture of solution f»f aminfinia and oliie oil. Li.vmtii<;o\v, the capital of the aho\c <ounty. is 
used to relieve neuralgia, rhcaunatisin, ami sore throat; a royal burgh, and a place of gie.it antifpidy. It is 
tSoap Liniment^ made of soap, camplu-r, and spirits of 17 miles wist by north fuiiii Kdinbnrgli. ami 117 fi-iu 
rosemary, u.sed for sprains, lirni.»‘es, iluumatie pains. i<e. ; London hy tb.c North Rriti.^h R.iilway. The town is sitn- 
JJhumnt of /.imc, or Canon oil, a mixture of equal quau- ated on the »*outh side of Liulitb.gow Loch, wliicli is a mile 
titles of olive or linseed oil and lime u.ater, a very useful long, ami about a (juaiter of .a mile biMiul in tbe 
n])plKMtion for burns /ind scalds; Camphnr Llninunit^con- part, din* tf»\vn consist^- ebietly (-f one long •street, wliieli 
sisting of eamplior dissfdvcd in <ilivc oil. n‘'ed to relieve contains the county buildings ami a Io\vii-1:('Um*. Tbeie is 
pain in tic-douloiireux and rbeumatism ; ami Simple Idui- a county b.ill, I'n.- cburcb. eiecteil in 1x71, two riiiti d 
intnty wliieh is made of four parts of oli\e oil and one pait Fresbytiuan cbnr(lje.s, a (’<>ngivgit''«!j.il an-l a Ib-i: .in 
of whit? wax, used to soften tlio skin ami proimde the Catln.lic cburcb. "itveial sdioi-ls, a ma'.oiiii' ImII. a mt- 
liealiiig of chaps. In addition to these there are liuiim*uts ehaiiics’ iu'^titutf. postal telegrajih (•tlice, ami In.tmli bir k*-, 
which arc used to piocure blisteiiug, sueh .as tho*‘e of The parisii ebtireh was ev»*oted about the thiit*-' ntli i ej.tv.rv, 
mustard, or the more jiowerful croton oil, and others, like > bnt ua- afterwards nnicli enlarged ami nq>.\ireJ. 
the Linhnent ht/drartft/ri and Iduhiunt i<nli, which ;ire winch is <.ne (»f the Viest spei'imeiis of (loihic architecture in 
used to produce the constitutional cllcets of tlair active Scotl.iml. is 1x2 feet ill length. lOO in bre.idtli. iiiclmling 
ingredient.^. the .aisles, ami t'O in hi*iglit. exeliisi\e of tie* •‘te'‘ple ; the 

LZNLITH'GOW or WEST LOTHIAN, a county f»f . latter, rising abf nt 110 feet above groui'd, ff nm r!y t*'r- 
Scotland, is bounded N. by the Fritli of Forth, W., S W., niin.ated in an imptiial crown. ’I lie extoiior b.oi b-rm' ily 
and N.W. by StiiTnigshire and Lanark.shire, and S. and S.F.. la row of statics, i.f wliMi <>ne cnly r nuih Ih.it -jf 
by Kdinburglishive, from which it iff separated by the rivers j St. Micbael. the tutelary s.iint of the buiji. ’lb- put 
llreieh and Almond. Its gre.atest length is ncaily 21 iniie<, now* uscmI was reMored ami lep.aircd in 1x71. 1: nn.I" in 


and its grcate.st breadth somewhat exceeds 10 mibs. The 
area is 81 ,113 acres, about three- fourth.s of uhii li are .irahh*. 
Tlie population in 1881 w.is -I .*#,.*>10. 

The surface of the county picscnts as a ub* ]e .a very 
plea.sing variety of bcciierv. Along the coast the land is 
Hat and level, further inland the county becomes broken by 
numerous hills, rising pretty steeply, in many cases, to as 
much as 1000 feet. These arc pierced from east to west 
]>y an irregular v.alley, whicli forms a natural cour'^e for the 
railways and other channels of communication. On the 
borders of the eastern portion of tlie county is a great extent 
of elevated moorland. Notwitlistanding the hilly ii.atiireof 
the land, it is wonderfully fertile and well cultiv.atcd, and the 
northern portion of the county is beautifully wooded. The 
strata of the county are included in those belonging to the 
Carboniferous system, and afford valualilc c(*al seams, which 
are worked at Rathgate, Uo’ncss, Linlithgow, and other 


an aisle of this church th.it tlie appariiii u is Mid to ba\r-» 
ajqn'ared to .Tames IV. that w.irned l.im ag-iin't the exp-- 
ditimi into Kiiglaiul 'v%bich t«TmIiiatcd in the f.it i! b.itlle ■■£ 
Floddeii. The town Ijas long bc« n eelfbrated for its wi 1 s, 
the most import. -lilt of whidi is the le*xagon il (’ntss Will, 
ill fu'iit of the town-house, .ibout 20 feet in 1 1 igl.t, and 
siirnuiunted by a unicorn supporting the anus t.f Si'oilai.vl. 
The senlpturo by ^^]^eb it is adoincd is ’ll coin].b 
and the water is nimlc to p«»ur in gnat yitfus’.in fu :n 
the mouths of thirteen grotesque tignies. This well, con- 
structed in 1807, i.s said to be a facsimile of one prcviou.sly 
existing, eonstnieted about l.ioo. Tlic tow n is w 1 11 supplied 
with w.ater, and is governed by a piuMist. time bailies, a 
dean of guild, a treasurer, and nine coiim illi rs. Tlie Kdin- 
burgh and (dasgow Railw.ay passes through Lie.Iitbgow. It 
is ineludod in the Falkirk parliamcutary district. The 
population of the burgh in Ixxl was ; of the entiio 


j)lace.*5. Largo qn.antities of ironstone, rich oil-be.aring i parish, 5dl0. There are two distilleries and a brew cry, 
^hales, wliicli give exten.sive employment to .several large ! hut the trade and inannf:ietnr<*s are unimportant, weaving 
parailiii work.s, and sandstone, tire-clay, whinstone, lime- I .and tanning being tlie only industries, 
stone, and freestone. The coal mines are t>aid to li.a\e been The palace stands on an eminence ])rojecting into tlie 


known and worked in the times of the Romans, and forty 
shafts yielded over 600,000 tons in 1884. Ironstone is 
raised to the extent of over 170,000 tons per annum, .and 
oil-bearing shale to the extent of 350,000 tons. Kvery- 
whero throughout the county there are signs of volcanic 
activity. Agriculture and slock and dairy farming are 
carried on after the most approved scientific methods. The 
county is drained by the border rivers, the Almond and the 
Avon and their tributaries, and a few sm.all streams that 


lake. This magnificent ruin i.s of a qu.adrangubir form. It 
was begun .as early as the twelfth century, and was greatly 
enlarged and improved by J.ames V. ; but was not finishetl 
till the reign of .Tames VI. (.Tames T. of Fngl.md\ who 
built the m>rth sule of the quadrangle, after his visit ti) 
Scotl.iiul in 1017. The west side of the palace is the most 
ancient, and here the apartment i.s .still pointed out where 
the niifcrtunate (Jneen Mary first saw the light on the 
Ttli of December, 15 12. The palace was entire ami habit - 


flow direct into the frith. The county contains thirteen ; able till 17 Ifi, when it was burned, cither intcntionall;* or 
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tlivoucb neciili’nt, by the troops under General Hawley. It 
ooYer> an acre of grounvl, and though roofless, ruined, and 
desolate, its appearance suilieiently justifles the not very 
poetical eulogiiim of Scott — 

“ 0( all the palaces so fair, 

limit for the royal dwolHn", 

In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Liulithgow is excelling," 

— Jf.irmien, canto 4, stanza 15. 

'I’he town lias been identitied with the Ihnnan station of 
A/.v/'/wj, but on insutliiient grounds. It is, however, very' 
ancient. Tlie place was of some importance wlieii the 
;iu!i orities were compelled to swear fealty to Edward I. in 
rJlUi, who erected a castle about 1301, which forms a part 

i f the present palace ruins From the middle of the lifteeiith 
e» iitury the tow’uwith its }Mlace seems to have formeil the 

ii iiiture properly of wives of the Sctttish kings, and henee 
has occupied a prominent place in the historical annals of 
tlic country. It wa^ win ii passing through this town, on 
tiie 2oul .laniniy, lo7th that the Kegent Murray (illegiti- 
3iia:i* bn'llnr of Queen Mary) was shot by llaiiiilloii of 
lloihwfllliaugl]. partly in revengi* fe r a piivate injury and 

fn'in political motive". The lioiise wlienee the shot 
w.'." nud lias been taken down and replaciil by a modern 
The While or Canmlite Fii.irs had a monastery 
!.ei< . feumletl ill 1*JV0 ; but all traeosof it have disappearc<l. 

LINN,£'US (the Latin’zed name of Karl ron Linm ) 
was 'v rn at Kashulr, in the pro\inee<>f Smilland, in Sweden. 

May. 17'*7. His father was a country elergyiiian. 

J’.i 1727 he roj aixevl to the ITiiveisity of Lund in order 
study nil 7*ie!..e, and was reeti\od int<i the liuuse of Hr. 
M' ' vOSis. a p}.\ "‘...ian pjssi-.s.sing a line I'.hrary and ,i eon- 
s’ ' kii.iw led ji- < f natural history. In 1728 he p.i^sed 

V vacati t. at home, and tlj' i'O f< i:- id the resolution of 

\\ curing li'.s "tU'lii ^ at Fpsal. To im-et the »*xpen"es 
«■:' *» ai.ivhm:i il <dnci!h n, his father was nnahle to allow 

i.'. \ a largi r sum than Cs Stirling; lie cousfqmmtly .suf- 
1* ' ■! Tuuili priv itii'ii. and in v.'iiii endeavoured to increase 
1 -s ’".Loiiie Ijy pMcuring pri\atc pupils. His circumstances, 
1 weie s -mewhat improve, I by a roy.al seholarsbip 

.iwaidtd him cn the HTli of Hcrembcr, 1728. He dili- 
gently ]ier.seveicd in atn ndance u] on the courses of lectures 
.Mi nci ted with his future profe‘‘si' u — the iiu>re diligently 
pe'h.ips because of his po\crty ; and by tlie end of 172‘d 
rio cl< Ills of Ji'h<.is‘ty began to disperse, Ily this tiinolio 
i.a ; bi.C'.'U.'* known to Dr. Olaus Celsiu'«, the professor of 
uh. .:,!ty. it who w.as glad to a\aii himself of Ianna*us’ 

.'‘Istan, e in th.? ]»repaiati( n of J:i'« “ IlieroUitanicoii,” a 

.k i.l'istiatiug tiiC plants mentioned in the; Holy .Scrip- 
tu’-s. llii n- \v fiier.d pnauied l,iin pri>atc pupiN, and 
i'.t: .uce-l him to the ar ijuaiiitance of Itudbeck, the pro- 
:<•' r iif botany, then growing old, who .appointc-d him his 
i* •. .ty lecturer, rec<i\ed him into his house as a tutor to 
1 1' viiunger children, .and gave him free .aeress to a vry 
t-'.i- ilbiai-y and coileetioii of drawings. 

Hire he began to sketch tlios** works which were ufter- 

V . is published under the titles of " liibliotheca Bot.anica,'* 
* iassCs Flaiitaruiii,” “ Critica l5otaiiicii,*’ and *• Genera 

1* i.taruiri, ’ and perceived the importance of reducing into 
-ily and order the unmethodical, baiharous, confused, 
.. : proii-v writings with which he was surrounded. In 
\*ar 1731 LIniiscus quitted the house of Kudbeck, and 
f the 12ih of -May, 1732, proceeded, under royal authority 


Dr. John Ilurinann, professor of botany at Amstordam, and 
it w.as during his stay with that botanist that he printed 
his “ Fnndamcnta llotaiiiea,” a small octavo of thirty-si.x 
pages, w’hicli is one of the most philo.sophical of his writ- 
ings. At this timo ho was introduced to Mr. Cliflurt, a 
wealthy Dutch banker, who possessed a fine garden and 
library at a place called Hartccainp. This gentleman 
engaged the Sw'cdo to arrange the objects of natural history 
eontnined in his museum, and the plants in his garden and 
lierbarium ; and assisted him in the publication of a de- 
scriptive catalogue, the “llortus Cliftortiamis.” It was 
during his eng.age!nent .at Harteenmp that ho visited Eng- 
liind, where lie seems to have been ill received by Dillcnius, 
at that time professor of bot.anyat Oxford, who w'os offended 
at the liberties Linmeus had taken with some of Ids genera ; 
but a reconciliatiiui was etTected before the Swedish botan- 
ist returned t«» Ilolhind. Towards tho end of 1737 ho 
quitted Mr. Clifl’ort, but did not leave lloll.and till the 
following spring. 

' On his return to Sweden he commenced practice in 
Stockholm ;w a phy.sician, .and with tho aid of a pension of 
200 ducats from tho government, on condition of lecturing 
publicly «m botany and mineralogy, Ids prospects for tin? 
future bec.ime so .s.ili.sfactory as to enable him to marry at 
iiddsummer, 173!h Hy this timo his botanical fame Jiad 
‘ spread over all Europe, and hcncch>rw.ard his life wa*, on«‘ 
of incrcaring fame .and prosperity. Every branch tif nat- 
ural Idstory he revi.sfd or remodelled ; books. and collections 
1 were sent to him fioin all parts of the world; his pnpiK, 
i Ilasselqnist, 0>bcck. Sparrm.an, Tlmnherg, Kalin^-Lotling, 

I and others, coimmmic.Ucd to him the results of their tr.ivols 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, atnl America, He was named 
profe.sM*!* of ineilicine at Fpsal in 1710, and afterwards <if 
botany ; in 17 Id lie received the rank and title of urvhintcr; 
In I7.a7 he was raised to tho nobility, .and t«M>k the title of 
Von Linnrens; and by the year 1768 he was able to pin- 
ibase the estates of llammarlcy ami Sbfja for 80 ,<hm» 
.'Swedish dollars (about .t'2330 sterling). 

' Dining these eighteen years bis life was one of incessant 
laliour; besides his practice as a pliysician, wldidi was i x- 
! tensive and lucrative, and his duties .as professor, iu; pub- 
; lishcd a most i xtiaordiiury number of works on various 
I branches of natural history. In addition to a large numlx r 
j of disseitaiions be.ning the names of Ids pupils, the 'Mriora 
I and ** F.inna .'snei-ica,” “ Materia Mcdica," edition after 
edition of the •• Systciiia Natnrar,” ami iiuineroiis miscel- 
laneous w’orks. sonn* t»f gnat imp«jrtance, he produced Ids 
*• ridlosophia Botanica,’’ and Species riantarum.” F<»r 
an account of the .sei\icc he rendered to the science of Ins 
choice the reader is leferreil to the aiticle Botanv. 'to- 
wards the latter part of his life Linmeus suftVied 
severely in health. Ho died loth January, 1778, and w.is 
buried in the rathedral at L'psal. 

After the death of Ids son, his library ainl lierbarinni 
wi-re piireh.ased for the .sum of jEIOOO by iSir James Edwaid 
Smith, and are now in the posse.s.sion of the LiniKeaii 
Soci«*ty of London. 

LIN'NET {fAnotn cnnnnhinn) is a well-known mem- 
ber of the Finch tril>e. [See FKiNGiLr.in.K,] It is veiy 
I common in Britain, and inhabits alino.st tho whulo of 
I Europe except tho more northerly regions, extending into 
I Asia as far as Turkc.stan. In tho Canaries and Madeira, 
' as well as in Barbary, it is found all the year round, but 


i .it the expen.se of the L’ldver'^ity of Cpsal, upon a only occurs as a winter visitor in Egypt and Abyssinia, 
’.rney into Lapland. The result of this journey was his According to sex and season great variations in plumage 
•• I- iiyra Lapponic.a.” In the beginning of 1735 he set out occur, so that the linnet has been described under 
up->n his travels in search of some university wliero he various popular and scientific names. Tho following 
c*. iM obtain the degree of doctor in medicine at the least arc the various popular nanie.s by which it is known — 
e\ptn^e, in order that he iniglit be able to practise physic tho greater red-headed linnet, tho greater rcdpole, the 
f<u* a livelihof^i. He accomplished his pur[>obe at Harder- rose linnet, the gray linnet, and tho brown linnet, 
wijk in Holland, 23rd .Tune, 1735. The pliirnago of tho adult male in spring i.s a.s ful- 

In Holland Linnxus formed a close friendship with lows: — Feathers of the forehead and the breast of a 
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crimsiou red, terminated by a narrow border of rosy red ; 
tlnoat and front of the neck whitiNii, with lonf;ttudiual 
brown markings ; top of the liead, nape, and aides of the 
neek of a pure ash; back, scapulars, and wing-coverts 
chestnnt brown ; under parts wliitisb ; somo of tlie quills 
bbu-kish, bordered externally with white; tail forked, 
black. Caged birds do not acquire the roseate tints in 
spritig which adorn the plumage of the free bird'«. After 
the breeding season the roseate tints begin to fade, and 
gray and brown prevail. Tlio female lias tlic upper surface 
pale brown, variegated with patclies of dark brown. The 
iiiiilo is about 5 J inches in total length ; tlio fnnab* is 
r.ithcr smaller. 

The linnet resorts to wild commons and hedges of furze, 
budding its nest in a low bush. The nest is composed of 
small twigs and grass, and is lined with wool, sometimes 
with the addition of hair <ir feathers. 'J'he eggs are from 
four to six in number, bluish-white, dotted with jmrplish 
ltd. lowards winter linnets assemble in flocks, visiting 
the sea-coasts till spring calls them to return to the up- 
lands, when they separate and pair. Numbers of them 
migrate southwards. Their foo<l consists of small seeds 
generally, us of the (lax, thistle, dandelion, &e.. and par- 
limlaiiy of those of the Coinposita\ 'Ihe song of the 
linnet, though .short, jwissesses much sweetness^ and ln*nce 
tins bird is very coimnonly kept in cages. 

The Mountain Linnet or Twite (I/mnta ■niontiuun is a 
c-minon species in tlio north of Knglaiid and in Scotland, 
wljere it dwells tlirougliout tlie year and breeds, but mak(‘s 
its npjiearaiice in our houtlierii counties only during the 
winter. It is dislingiiisbed from the common linnet by its i 
\\ How bill, longer tail, and reddisli-tawny tliroat. It 
measures about o.J- iiielios in lengtii. It is fouml in billy 
and moorland districts, building among heather. Ihe 
III iirm.i's (.ICglotliiis) aio ol<jselv allied to the linnets. 

LINO'L£IC ACID or PAPAVSROLEIC ACID, 

an oily acid obtained from linseed and poppy tols. It is a 
\ti!ow oil. having the fommla riif speoitic 

gi i\ity is It is iiiNuIubli! in w’at* r, slightly sohibl*' 

in alcohol, very .soluble in ether. It is a w.-k acid, but 
it foinis a iiuiiibt r t»f salts ealhsl liiuileate>. l!x]MiMd t> 
the air it absorbs oxygen anil becomes viscid, and at le^t 
diies to a varnish. It gives to the.vu oils their sieeative 
piojiertii'.s, which me .so important in painting. 

liIN'SEED OIL in.iy be pnicnn d by eohl cxpiV'e^ion of 
the M-eds, a proci’ss which makes the oil clc.irer; or llic 
le. iiiNcd seeds are roasted in the oil mills, in whuh ease it 
i'. t)iownisli-\elIow% and easily becomes rancid, pri>bal>l\ 
tioni attraeting oxygen, laiiseed oil is pellucid, with a 

l. '.nt but peculiar odour and taste. Specific gravity, U-y.*!. 
llv long boiling it becomes dark brown, tenacious, and 
tliiekcncd, but dries more easily, and in this state is used 
(or printcr.s’ ink; by still longer boiling it becomes black, 
.almost solid, and elastically tenacious, like caoutchouc, and 
in this .state it serves for bird-lime. 

Linseed oil is used to form rniiiiiciits, of wliieh the most 
common i.s th.it mixed with lime-water, as an application 
tn biiriKS. Hut it is much more exteu'-ively u.sed in the 
aits, particularly for painting. 

LINZ, the capital of rpper Austria, is situated on the 
liglit bank of the Danube, over which there is an iron 
biidge 700 feet long, leading to the .suburb IT-falir. 'Ihc 
old town consists of one long street, and is of mneh less 
extent than the suburbs, 'lliere are four gates and three 
•squares. Linz is, on the whole, si wcll-bnilt city. Theie 
are many churches, the liirge.st of which is the catliedr.il. 
and a synagogue, opened in 1H77. Other remarkable 
buildings are — the government house; the hall in which 
the provincial parliament meets; the town-hall, hnilt in 
1414 ; the city brewery, the cnstoni'liouse, the gymna^iuln, 
the theatre, and the great imperial manufactory of woollen 
cloths and carpets. Linz gives title to a bishop, and has 


a lyceuin, a public library of .'14,000 volumes, several public^ 
schools, a di-af and dumb asylum, and many charitable 
institutions. Con-siderablc quantities of w'oolb'ii, cotton, 
and silk goods, Ii-.atluT, gold lace, cards, tob.acco, ice., are 
made. The population is H.0,O()U. It lias a .station 100 
miles west from Vienna, and is a great raihvay centre, and 
its transit trade by the Danube is very considerable. Sorno 
Uonian antiquities have been diseoveicd here, and it is pro- 
bably the Leiitiuni of the Hoinaii’'. Ibe fortifications, 
now disserted, wen* constructed on a new plan by I'rince 
Maximilian d’Kstc, and con^-ist of a series of thirty-two 
detached forts, twenty-three on the light l)aiik and idiio 
on the left bank of the Danube, each .at a distance of from 
1 mile to 3 milc.s from the town, round wbirh tin y fibrin a 
circuit of 0 miles, being jidned to each otlicr by a I'iivercil 
way. The town and neighbourhood aie oeh laated for 
attractive beauty of scenery. .Steamers ply ie::uhily to 
Vienna, and in summer up the river t" i*a'->iu .«'! I 
Ratislion. 

LION (Fdist /eo), the l.argi-st and most formidable* 
of the existing spi cies of the <Mt tribe [Kkmij.kJ. T!.** 
neck and shoulders of the male are, ns .a geui-ral mb*, 
ornamemted wdtli a shaggy mane, and the tail is tufted at 
the end. The female h.a' iu> m.anc. The colour of tlie 
lion is uniformly t.^wny. varying in inteiiNity alinr-st to 
brown; but the young aie ob^cnri-ly striped or bilmlled. 
The hon. divided into sever.il \arielii“-. is .it the prenf-i.r 
d ly confined to Africa. Arahia, Iiidi.i. Peisla. and tl.e 
borders of the Ku]*]iiat'‘v. Foimerly thi" feroij in- .inim.d 
was Common in I-'^pt and .Suia: and not only *‘o. but 
aiM) in -several portions of e.istcm linro])!*. 

Of the African lions three \.uiL'ties are r.sn illy iliv,- 
tingni''hed 

1. The Lion of Dnrhnnj, — lh!> lion has a d'S-p yel- 
lowish-brown fur, and the in.inc oi the in.ile is very nincii 
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developed. It extends over the whole of Africa north of 
the Sahara. 

2. The /.ion of i" ebaraoterized by fur of a 

more yellow lint ; the main' in the male being less thick, 
and nc.'irly w’anting upi>ii the brea.st .and insides of the legs. 
It is found in Western Africa. 

3. The Ctjpe I.ion^ of which there are said to be two 
races, one yellowish and tin* other brown; the latter is 
regarded as the more formidable. According to a recent 
traveller, Mr. F. Selous (“A Hunter’s Wanderings in 
Afric.i,” 1881), the so-called blaek-m.ined lion of the Capo 
is not a distinct variety, but occurs with the yellow -maned 
lions, not ouly in the same locality, but evou in the 
family. 
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The lion is not kinr; (»f the f4»rest, but of wule plains 
UMil k:u\H>s, interspersed nith traets of brushwood, as well 
as the borders of rivers. During the day he usually 
slumbers in his retreat, rousing up fnmi his’ lair as night 
sets in, and prow ling during the hours of darkness in (piest 
of food. Tlic larger herbivorous animals fall Indore him, 
and the horse and the ox of the settler too often become 
liis prey; nor is man always safe fi*oni his attack, although 
experience has taught tliis tierce brute the deadly nature 
of fire-arms. Many astonisliing details proving the enor- 
mous strength of tlie lion, many thrilling aeoonnts of hair- 
bieadth escapes, and of exciting yet h-arful lion-hunts 
are on record; but we have not space for sncli narratives, 
and tlicrefore refer to the works of v;u-ioiis travellers in 
Afiica, as Lc Vaiilant, Sparrmaii, Itnicliell, Steedman, 
<uM'dini LTuiiining, laNing^^teiie. Ikihluin, Aiulerson, I>ir 
.SiiMiiel I'aker, aiul other*.. 

Of the Asiatie lions tliiei- varieties are di'.tingnlNhed : — 

1. The Jiftn/nl — The eh.aiacteristies hy which 

the Aniitie race is distiiignishcd from that <d Southern 
Afrii-a con'.l-t jaiiieijially in tlie largt‘r size, tlie more 
i.gular ai.d graceful foim, the goneially ilaiker c*)hnir, 
ll,-' ]< NS i.>xteiisi\e mane of the Afiiean. 

"2. i'fn i<r Ar^hlun Liou . — '1 hi*' i*^ distingulsh- 

..blc by the pale i>abel colour of the fur. 

o. The '•.’f /a'oa o/' Ouzcrtit . — A very di'.tiuct 

^ inet\ w ^'olk'ved to inhabit (In/erat, in Western India, 
t only i.'gloii of ll5mlu>tan in which the Hon still snr- 
Tlli^ H.'ii distingni'.Iied hy the comparative 
il’M ace td a man** fi.'in. tlie sides (d the neck ainl siiouUlers, 
middle liin < : t' e back of the luek being alone fur- 
; ’^hed witli !■ i.g*r iMir*., which are erect, lik*' Iho'^e in the 
" ni '• ^'.tnatioii m tlio f’lieot.ih {FtlU Juhtitn), Tie* ninlcr 
'•:rfa(.e ( f tl *. has long, loose, silky hairs, and thore 

i" a tuft .at tl.o angle <d tie anterior legs. lk*sid*sthe 
' f the exttn'.Hf. TP jue the b^'nly is bulkier, the legs 
s! .Ttn. >^‘(1 tl;-' t ill is shorter and is furnished at its tip 
w th .1 litg'T tuft or brush. 'Ihc distinctness of 

t •* \ari'‘ty i*. in-w «b‘nied. and the lions desciibed as inanc- 
. '•s are eoiisbb red to have heeu <.uly young speeiineiis. 
It 1- e<‘rtaiii thit li**r 4 s fiaan (oi/.erat which have lived in 
the L* i.<b»n Zo< logical flaiab ns ha>e h<aJ as fully-devcdoped 
i.aufs . 1 *. any » tlnT specie*!. In the same way with tin* 
« tl.er vaii' ti-'.. mneh f>f the distinctiveness of .‘jize, cobiiir. 
.m i d•-■^eIoJ(:nent of tlie man** may d'-peud on the aiiimars 
aj*'. 

The h .Mt' <.f tie A'.Ialie lions d<» not ditb r much fr»m 
:!,o^e of Africa, excepting that the former, from the .‘•tat** 
• : the * ountry, frequent th** jungb-s. In India the elephant 
!' gen'-rally cTuploycd in the elnts».; juid in the accounts 
•j-f m< st modern sjiort'.mcn in Asi.i, the peat eoiir.igc of 
ti.e lion is particularly noticed. One cd th**in .‘'tatf'S that 
::.e Ijf.ns in Indii, instead cf miming away when pursued 
: .rough a jungle, s*!<iom take t*^ co\« r as a refuge at all, 
l/Mliily fa<'e tin ir fo<‘S, and ha\e he* ii known t*» bring 
• -pl.ant and ri«l* r to the gronml. 

1 be general aii.itorny of th** lion has already been dealt 
with in the article Caunivoiia. The snout of the lion is 
huger and nv^n* dog-like than in the other mc-iubers of 
cat tribe. Another peculiarity is the “thorn,” a little 
J,ard#ne*l tip rd skin which is found in the c< litre of the 
tuft of hair at the end of the tail. This has given rise to 
th** .story that the lion ha.s a claw at the end of the tail, by 
whirli, wh*'!! hvshing his tail, he spurs himself into fury. 
Tljf* siz" varies slightly in the difTererit varietie.s. A fiill- 
^ized South African lion measures about 10 fcf*t from the 
snout to the tip of the tail, 3 feet of wdiich i.s ocenpied by 
the tail. Tlie lioness is ^aliout a foot .smaller. 

The Hon is solitary and monogainoui. During the day 
and on rncxmlight nights he does not hunt. His proverbial 
courage and magnanimity hfw of late b*'en seriously called 
iu question. The f.ict secins to 1^ that he is too lazy to 


kill nule.ss hiinp*y or attacked, .and h.as acquired a whole- 
some respect for hi.s civil izecl foes who carry firearms. 
The great African traveller Livingstone is almo.st alone in 
expivssing contempt for the terrible roar which he utters. 
The old lions wdiieh have lost most of their teeth often 
become man-eaters like the tiger. 

The lioness goes w’itli young fifteen or sixteen weeks, 
and prodiiees from one to six at a litter, winch are born 
blind. The ago to which the lion naturally lives i.s 
doubtful ; it is generally suppo.scd to bo tw’eiity or tw»*nty- 
tw'o years. It is not full grown till about eight ye.ara old. 
Hybrids b.ave been produced iu confinement between the lion 
and tigress. 

The so-called American lion is the Pi'MA (/'V/ts con- 
color). Tho Cave Li(*ii (^Fclis spehrn'), which ranged 
through Ih'itiiin and Kiiropc in later Terliary times, is not 
spccificallv distinct from FcliJi leo^ though it w.as l.irgi*r ami 
may liave h.ad a thicker fnr. 

LION (constcllation\ Sc«* T.ko. 

LION, in heraldry, is t\ favourite device, sewing as a 
symbol of sovereignty and pjiwcr. The li*)ns of the Koval 
. Standard (^Hrst and fourth quarters) are due one to the duke- 
dom of Normandy, a .‘•ec«»nd to that of Maine (the l-onqneror 

• and his .sons b(*re tw'o lions), and a third to Aquitaine, so that 
, Ht'iiry II. Inne three lions. These // o/m passant aie called 

by French heralds letparth^ whence some confusion has 
: .ari*«cn on the point. The lion of Scotl.ind is ramp.ant. ami 
has a fresMire round tho shield studded with fleiir.s-*le li**, 
i to commemorate a very ancient Scotch .alliance with tin* 
j Kmperor Charles the Creat, ami in perpetu.'il token of 
j Fri*noh pr*)teetion. It i.s so lK*rne on the royal arms i»i 
! the .second quarter. 

i The fJon and Fnicorn d.ite ns Mippnrt«*rs of the royal 

• .arms only from lb«»3. The unicorn w.is a Scotcli .supporter. 

I Tho li«»n had always been one cf the EngH**h 8upport**rs 
from the time.s of Edward 111., the first king to use them ; 
hut the Hoiks inate.s h.ad been very wirious. Edward liiin- 
.self used a Lion and an Eagle; Henry V. a Li'*n and .in 
Antelope; Edward IV, a Lion and a Bnll; Kiehard III. 
a Lion and Bear; Henry VII. a Lion and a Drap'U ; 
Henry VUl. and his children a Lion and a Creriummi. 
Tlie second supporter ha*l a f.iniily sigiiitiealion in lln-"* 
combinations, and w.a*? always “ siiiister.” The lion w.is 
alwa\s di*xter, i.c. to the left as one look.s upon tlie .shield. 

• For the Lion of St. Maik .see Mauk, Sr. 

LIONAR'DO DA VINCI was born at Vinci in the 
V.'il d’.Ai'no below Florence, in 1 HU father, Pietro 

da Vinci, was a not.ary. Lionardo evinced .a.s .a hoy re- 
in.arkably quick :ihilitit*.s. particularly in arithmetic, musii*. 
an*l drawing. Aiulrea VerrcKichio, the painter, took him as 
bis pupil, and .soon felt so keen a sense of hi.s own inferiority 
that he gave up painting altogether. The first original 
.picture of Lioiiardo's, rnciilione*! by Vasari, w.i.s llie .s*)- 
c-.dled Hotclla del Fico, a round board of fig-tree, upon 
whii'h, having collected aliiMi.st every kind of reptile, be 
jiainted from them a monster (chima*m'> of .a most strikingly 
horrible app**arance. TliU painting his father .sold for a 
lOt) ducat.s, and it wii.s aftenvards reimrchased hy the 
Duke of Milan for 300 ducats. 

Although Lionardo devoted himself enthusiastically iu 
painting, lie appears to have found time to study many 
otlier arts and scieiiees-- sculpturo, architecture, engineering, 
and iiieclianics generally, botany, anatomy, mathematics, 
and astronomy ; he wras absoa poet and an excellent extem- 
pore jsTfonner on the lyre. lie was not only a student in 
tliesf- hraiiches of knowledge, but a master, and his contempor- 
aries arc unanimous in attributing to him a perfectly resistless 
cliann of manner. A letter which ho wrote to I/idovieo 
Sforza, the regent, afterwards Duke of Milan, pnibably 
aljout 1483, projmsing some improvements in engineering, 
for hotli peace and war, induced that prince to take him 
into his service, with a salary of I»00 scudi per aimutn. 
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Ill Milan, besides perfonii in;; various .services for the duke, 
l)a Vinci establisliod an academy of arts about ld85, and 
formed a ;;rcat scliool. lli.s iirst public work of art was 
the model for a bronze equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza. 
This j;rcat >vork had to be cast twice. It is not quite clear 
what became of it. By the praise of all contemporaries it 
must have been a ;;lorious work. The number of studies 
■of horses which Lionardo made for it was prodi;;ious. When 
the duke went to meet Charles VIII. at Pavia in 14tM, 
Lionardo accompanied him, and while there he studied 
anatomy with Marc Antonio della Torre. About he 
wrote a treatise upon the respective merits of painting and 
sculpture, .and dedicated it to the duke, but it i.s now lost. 

In 1407 he commenced his painting of the Last Supper, 
on a wall of the refectory of the Dominican convent of the 
Madonna dclh^ Grazie. One of the best copies is that in 
the Uoyal Ac.idcmy of London, made by Marco Oggioni in 
lolO ; there arc twelve old cojiics still extant, as well as 
many of the original sketches of Lionardo. The diMnoli- 
tion of the original was completed at the time of tiic Revol- 
ution, by some Fnmch soldiers. It is needless to say that 
this i.s probably the grande.''t and best known work of 
(-hiistian art, for there can he .‘■carcely any person not 
acquainted with it. It fixed for ever the conception of the 
sacred event coininemoratcil in the crowning sacrarntmt of 
the chnrch. If a “ Last Supper” is painte<l on any other 
inodrl it is felt as unbecoming. Even in its cruel decay, 
with a doorway knocked through it, with touchings and 
ictouchings till it has but little of Lion.ardo'.s left visible, 
it i.s a piiraclc of beauty. When the French in 
entered Milan, the soldiers broke up the artist’s model for 
the statue of Francesco Sfor/a. After this event Lionai*do 
returned to Florence in 1.000. He \>as well received by 
IMetro Sodcrini, the goiifaloiiiciv, who employed him, and 
assigned him an annual pen^ion. His first great N\ork was 
tne ciirtoon <4 St. Anne, for theehmeh of the Annunzi.ita. 
([now happily in the Ro 3 'al Academy at lymdon); and he 
executed abrmt the same lime the poi trait of Madonna Li'^a, 
jifiW in the Louvre. In all, not quite a aie all that 

are left to us of Lionanio’s paintings of every sort. 

In l.jOl? he was appointed arehitoet and cliiof-engincer 
to Cesaie Borgia, eaptain-geiu r.il of the Pope's army, ami 
planned out that splendid canalization of the Po which 
\%as not carried intocH’ect till after his death ; but in lo03, 
after the (h ath of Pope Alexander VL, he nas again in 
Florence, and cinplojcd by the goiifalonicre to paint one 
end of the, couneil-hall of the Palazzo Vecchio. This com- 
po.sitiun, of which we have one group pre^Tved to us in si 
<'opy by RatVaelle, was called tlie Battle of the Standard. 
In lb 07 Lionardo .again visited Milan, and p.-dnted between 
that ye.ir and 1.51 4 several portraits ami a Madonna and 
Child. ll<; then went to Rome, and was introduced by 
Giuliano dc’ Medici to Leo X., who was about to employ 
Ifiin, but soon otlended him by a want of courtesy, .and 
perhaps still iimrc by KMiding for Michelangelo, ami In* 
therefore set out ft>r l*a\ia to enter into the sendee of 
Fr.'incis I. of France, wlio reeeived him with the greatest 
kindness and took him into his .serxice, with an annual 
.salary of 700 crowns. Da Vinci .accompanied the king to 
France in Ibid, hut his hcaltli after he left It.aly was so 
enfeebled that be executed little or nothing. It gradual^ 
grexv worse, and lie died at Amboisc, 2nd May, Ibllb 
Of Lionardu's numerous treatises fexv have been publi.*‘hed. 
Tlio best known is that on painting, “ Trattato della 
Pittura,” which b.aa been twice translated into English. 
His greatest literary distinction, liowever, is derived, says 
Hallarn, “from those short fragments of bis iinpub- 
Jislicd xvritings that appeared not many years since ; and 
which, according at least to our common e.stimate of the 
age in which ho lived, anj more like revelations of phx’sical 
truths vouchsafed to a single mind than the superstructure 
uf its re.asoning upon any c.stablished basis. 'I l.e dis- 
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coveries which in<a(lc Galileo, and Kepler, and Macstlin, and 
Maurulicus, and (’astelli, .iiid other names illustrious, the 
system of Copernicus, tlie very theorbos of recent geologists, are 
anticipated by Da Vinci within the compass of a few p.agc*., 
not perhaps in the most precise language, or on the most 
conclusive reasoning, hut so as to strike us with something 
like the .awe of prcti-rnatural knowledge,” The extracts 
alluded to were published at P-arisin 17‘J7, by Venturi, in an 
essay (now rare) entitled Essai siir les Ouvraires IMiysico- 
Matlicniatiqiies dc Leonard da Vinci, avf*c dfs Fragmens 
tires de scs Manuscrits .apy>ort(*s de Tltalie. ’ 4 ln sc manu- 

scripts were afterwards restored to Milan, wh* jp tliey arc 
still preserved under the name of thr ** 0.di< «• At hintico.” 
They are now jmbli^lifd in fac.similf. 'J Ijc publication 
began in lH82. A duplicate text gives :i print' *l version 
in the usual form, :ts Lionardo’s writing i'. tin '••j’m* to read ; 
for it all runs from right to left, .a curious fan«y of hi*, 
which he habitually esercbed. 

LI'PARZ ISLANDS, the ancient yEnli tr or Vulrrmur' 
Jnsfthc, arc situated between Calabria and the northern 
coast of Sicily. They are mentioned by the am/ient geo- 
graphers as seven in number. StnJngyle (mnv Slroinboli 
Lipara, now Lipari ; Hiera or Viilcania, now V'ulcano ; 
Didyaiio, now Saline ; Pheouieddos, now Felieudi : Eiicdiles, 
now Alicndi ; and lastly Endnyiuos, siippo‘«ed tii be either 
Liscahianea or Pan.iria. At an early j*eri<ul tliey sujtplied 
abundant food for the poetic fancy of the whose 

legends made these islands the abode of A'.olu«., iuler of 
tlie winds. OdxsMiis (I'lysses) is said to liave \isited 
A'-olus in the course of his wanderings. In . b7‘.L .as 
the miinberof tin* inbahit.ints bail become greatly rednceil, 
i*entathlos, a Heralclcid. establisheil (»n the i'.laiid a coloiu* 
i>f Pnidians and Bhodiatis, wlio had lieen unable to main- 
tain themselves in the south-west angle of .'^icily. The 
new settlers cultivated the soil in common, and deb nded 
themselves bravely against the attacks of the Etruscan 
piiMtes. Lipara, which eiijfivod the frh udship t-f Syracuse, 
w.-i'. plundered by the Atlienians. The ivlan-is afterwaid-. 
sulieietl from the incursions of the Cart ba.:iai. ins. In 

2bU the Homan admiral, Cmvns Coniehn" Sclpio, was 
.surrounded in the harb(»ur of Lipara. and takiii priwu-r 
by the C.irtbagiuians, Tlio H(imans s».nt a if! juv thither, 
but in Cicero’s time the i^lamls were < nly p.irtiaily luhi- 
\ated. This was possibly ouing to t!:e e*n\’;Ni"iis of 
nature whieh must havi? oeeurred in i».» . 2<>L\'li'n tl.e 
island of Vulcano w.as njiheivi*d from heiieilh the m\i. 

There are several other '‘in.iller islands, or i at her locks, 
such a.s I.bcaiicra, BaNiluzz.i, »5i.c., which hih.uig to the 
same group, hut .me uninhabited ami kirreii. Stromholi 
consist (»f a volc.inic cfuical mountain noaily 2‘>00 fe» t 
high. It rises ahrupth’ from the sea. except on the north- 
east, xvhere it h.as a cultivated space between it and the 
sea, xxhieli produces ccdtoii and .S(»ine wine, ami is inhabited 
by alxiut 1200 people. The isUnd i> ahmit 12 luiU s in 
circuit. The Hames of the crater are :i cinistant light to 
the .sailor^! in that sea; but no eruption b.is taken pl.ice 
f(»r more Ilian 2000 years. It is calleil ]>y sailors the 
“ Lighthon'>o of the Mediterranean.'* Paii.iri.i is .ui extinct 
xulcano whose cialer slopes on one sivle to the sea- shore; 
the bottom or funnel of it is cultivated by a few indi- 
I viduals, who aie aNo fislurmen. Lipari, the hirgist and 
I most important island in the group, is a bishop's see, and 
I the residence of a milil.iiy governor; it is about IS miles 
I in circumference, ami contains about 12,000 inhabitants. 
It lias several mountains w'ith xolcanic craters now' ('xtinct; 
it also contains si lu>t spring, and is wbidlj* coinpi.*scd of 
xolcanic product. «<. The land, whieh is veix' fertile, pro- 
duces cotton, olives, papos, and the “ Malvimia di Lip.m” 

! wine. The toxvn of Lip.avi, with its harbour, is on the 
eastern side of the island; it contains a castle, sevei.il 
churches, and some remains of antiquit}*. From frag- 
ments of ii Cyclopc.iii wall and other ivniaiu.s, it con- 
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jccturcd th.it this was the identical Acropolis which the 
Koinans, about 259 B.t\, attonipted to carry by escalade, 
hut repulsed and driven back with great loss by 

llie C.uthaginians under ilamilear. Lipari is the great 
magazlm* whence Europe is supplied with pmuicc-stone, 
its sujfaee being almost wliolly composed of that singular 
subst.uice. Though so abundant in that island and Vul- 
cano, pumice-stone is not found either in the iieighbouihood 
of Etna or in tlie regions of extinct volcanoes in eonti- 
nental Eiiiope, and only in small quantities on Vesuvius. 
Vulcano is a barren deserted island, coiisistiiig entirely 
of mountains, the chief of which, Mount Aria, contains 
two craters. Salina, 16 miles in circumference, with 
several villages and about -UlOO inhabitants, consists of 
two mountains separatid by a deep ami very fertile 
valley. The Pimm nuirina^ from whose silky lil.imeiits 
the Homans made imperial lobes, abuuinls on the .shores 
of Saliiu. Filicmii, about 10 miles in circumforcnco, 
produces corn, fii.its. ami wine. Alicudi, the most 
wcstorii of the IJpiri group, is hilly and not very prodne- I 
the, has Some ja-'tnres, and about inou inhaidtants. 
'llic islands l.elong to Italv. | 

LIP PE, .1 (i eiiii.in piincip.uity which takes it.s name i 
from the liver I.ippe, .i feeder of the Rhine, is nuw' divided i 
into Lii‘ri:-Di::iM'H.i> and Si iiAiMnnu.-Lirri., from! 
the names of the two branchc'* into which the .aiicieiit j 

I'OllsC »‘f l.’ppo i'* di\iJi.d. I 

J.liTi.-Di.i'Moi.n forms compait territory, hounded : 
e.\>t by Ilaiiuver, i.oitli-cast by lle>se-C.i‘ssfl, ami on the j 
uthtr point" by J’i-..">ia. The small bailiwick of Lipperodc, i 
with the l. wii of Eipp"t,adt, Tn-s detached, being eiitiiely j 
surrounded by \\ e«.|pliali.u The area of the principality i 
is 432 sqnaio mdo.'., .iml tiiC popul.itiou in If'.’sU w.is I 
1*2U,216. Till iiuntry im uiit.iiiicu', but W'ell wooded, i 
Th'* Wc-ei, t},c ^Jil^ na\igable ii\er, ju"t touches the | 
northern frontier ff the piim ip.rlity for a shoit di"tancc, 
aini red Ives tin* I'liimcM. the Exter, the Werie, the Hcga, 1 
and Some other ^:l^^ll stre.nns. The Eius ri^es in a br.uich I 
of the (Jsnm.: or Tentobergcrw.dd Mountains, which run 
thiough the loll itory from south-e.i.sl to north-west, and 
soon cnter.s the pio\inco of W« stpliali.i. The Eippe meioly 
touches the hailiwiek of Lippeiode and the town of Eipp- 
.stadt, Va.st f(-rest.-jof oak, beech, .and other timber clothe 
the higher p.rrt"of the inoiiiitalii", wliileon the slopes there 
is ti.'* fincrt arable land. 1 lie elimateis temperate, but the 
air i" fioqui ntly 1< aded with fogs. The winter is cold and 
wet: tile .summer \ery hot. The chief crops are (urn, tl.ix, 
i emp, potatoes, r;ipo-"ecil, gardm ^eg.'table^, and timber. 
The mineml proiluels are planter of Fails, lime, iron, clay, 
maible, and fu intone; and theit* is a s.dt .spring fioiii 
which nearly bu'^hchs of s.ilt are annually ohtaiiidl. 

Tlie breed of la rued e.ittle is good ; that of .sheep Jia.^ 
hcfii much irnjjio.ed of I.ite year". Swine and go.it.s arc 
immc-ioU". Hk hoi*"* s .are good. '1 he only manufactures 
of any importance an- hum and linen \.irn. 'fhr* ])resf.nt 
Lonstitutlcii of th*' ."t;ite dates from ls.i6. hut was modilied 
in lt}76. Nearly all powor is in the Iiaiids of tlie piiiici*. 
The aiii.u.d expenditure ;md revenue me about X.>U,U00. 
The chh f towns are Detmold, Lemgo, and Horn. 

8(.iiAi Mfiti;o-Lirj*K. or ScjiAUhMirii<;-I.iri'j.. is a 
jirimip.dity Min'unl. d by llanoM r, th*' Hes.sian p.irt of 
iSchau' nbarg, Lippe-Uttmold, ami We.stphalia, It is 212 
square mi’fs in extent, and hail a population of 35,.*»74 in 
'Jne ccuntry is mountainous; if.s pioduet.s are 
hi:T..'i'.r to tho.se of Lip[/«*-DetnioJ(J, but in addition it 
has To tlje prime behings the whole legislative and 

ex- • .v.thoiity. II** a* ts through a minister, called 
th*i piesidc-iit of the government. 'Ihc budget compri.scJ 
an annual re\cm;e of and an expenditure of the 

like amount. '1 hi r»* • xi.sts a public debt of about Xib,0U0. 

The leignir.g hf.U'C of Eippe is descended from a noble- 
tuau of the s.i.ne n.cijc. w..«> Wm d in the thirteenth century. 


It was only in 1807 that the two counts of Schauiuburg- 
Lippe ami Lippe-Detmold were elevated to the rank of 
princes, and became independent rulers of their estates, by 
e.spousin" the cau.se of Napoleon, as members of the Khein- 
buud. They would have been struck from the list of 
sovereigns by tho Congress of Vienna, but for the protec- 
tion of Prince ^letternich, who preferred having two 
crowned heads more in Europe to giving their territorie.s 
to rrus-sia. Lippe-Detmold and Schaumburg- Li ppe are 
each represented in the con.stitution of United Germany 
by one member in the Hundesrath and one member in tho 

i Reichstag. 

j LIP'PI, FRA FILIPPO (^Lippo\ born at Florence in 

I 1412. Wlien he was eight years old he was received inti> 
tlie Carmelite convent Del Carmine. Filippo him.self ga\e 
early evidence of his extraordinary ability in art by a ficsco 
(>f the p.ipal coiiiiimntioii of the rules of the order of thi* 
Cannelites; he executed also several other works in xarious 
parts of the convent and its church, each work superior to 
his preceding effort, ami so like those of Masaceio that his 
spirit w.is sail! to have passed into Filippo. All tln'Mi 
work.s, howevei. or at least what remained of them, weie 
destnned in the couHagiation of the church in 1771. 

In 143(», or when only sevoiitoeii years of age, Filippo 
rail ;iway from the ci*u\ent, escaped by sea to Ancon. i, wmh 
captuicd by a pirate, cairied in ch.*iins to Africa and sold as 
.1 slav**. Eighteen months .after he amused himself one day 
with drawing from memory hi.s master's portrait in charcoal 
upon :i whit*‘ wall. The perform.-mce .so pleased his owner 
tliat he immediately lelc.'Lscd Filippo, and after heehad em- 
jiloMil him to execute various ]»ictures sent him b.ack to 
It.iK. Filij*po w*as landed in Naples, where he remained 
oid\ a f«‘w month.", and then returned t'> Florence, (^ne 
cf the fir^t woiks whieh he executed at thi.s time was a 
small picture of tlie Adoiation of tho Madonna,'* for the 
wife of Co"mii do* Medici, which is now in the Impi rial 
G.illery at Florence. Filippo executed many excellent 
works at Florence, Fii sole, Aiezzo, and at Prato, lb* de- 
tinitely r.ingid him"elf on the opposite side to the ait of 
his broth**r-iuonk .'ind coutemj>or;u*y Fra Aiigolico. Tl»* 
latter headed the schi>ol of the Mvstics, Fra Idppo that of 
the Naturaliht.s. The first cultivated beauty only ns ni**aii.s 
to an <iid; the la.st .si>ughl beauty as an end in itself. Thus 
bigan the iievcr-cmiing aiii"tic coiillict. The “ De.it li of 
S.iri Bi*rnaido," paint*'d for the Cathodr.il of Prato, is mio 
of Ills finest; it is still in the cathedral. Vasari terms tho 
“Martyrdom of St. Stephen,** in the .same church, his mas- 
terpiece. Fra Lippo w.is one of the first Italians to paint 
.successfully in oils. He is supposed to have died at 
Spoleto in 1469, aged fifty-.se\eii, .lud is s.iid, on doulit- 
ful evulence, to have been jjoi.soned by the n Jation.s of 
Lucrezia Huti, a jouiig Florentine novice who had eloped 
with him. By Lucrezia he had a .son, Filippino Idppi, wlio 
was al"o a celebrated painter. Exix'llent examples of both 
painter-s are in the National Gallery. By Fra Lipp'j th**re 
are a fine “Vision of St. Bernard,” one or two “ Madonnas,’’ 
especially an “ Aiinunciatiim,” and an altogether splemlid 
piece, a marvel of grace and colouring, “ St. .lohii the P»ap- 
tist and Six Saints.'* Tlie latter of it. self would Immortalize 
the painter. 

LiaUEFAC'TION OF GASES. It was bmg hell 
that tho gaseous state wiis not iiece.s.sun]y the periuaiieiit 
condition of certain bodies wliich w'crn nevi'rtlie]e.ss only 
known as existing in that state, b< foie iictual liquofae4ion 
of the ordinary ga.s(‘.s by Cuilletet and Pictet demon.strati-d 
tin* positix! truth of the rea-soiiing. As ether, a liquid with 
us, i.s ag.i.s ill the tropics, and a.s suijihurons anhydride, a g.is 
with U.S, is .1 liquid at the poles, it Wits argued that the hamo 
inu.st apply to oxygen, hydrogen, &e.. if only Mifiieieiit coI<l 
or hufiicient pres.surc could he n)iplicd to them to reduce 
them to the liquiil fonn. 

Farad.iy wa.s the fii!>t to liquefy what were then called 
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“ porinancnt "n8(*s.” Hcatin" cyauid** acid in a test-tube 
bcrtneti(‘ally sealed ho obtained liquid cyanogen, because ns 
more and more of tlio gas is evolved it compresses itself in 
the closed vessel, and eventually reaches a point of pressure 
at which it can no longer renniin gasc'ous. Thilorier, later 
on, made an apparatus on Faraday's principle for convert- 
ing considerable quantities of carbonic acid gas into tbi^ liquid 
condition, generating the gas in an iron cylinder ami pass- 
ing it into a second cylinder, where it liquefies by its own 
pressure. Some dangerous accidents occurred with this 
npparatns, and it is now abandoned in favour of one by 
Nntterer of Vienna. In this the gas is driven into a 
wronght-iron reservoir, which can resist a pressure of 600 
atmospheres, by a condensing force-pump ; and the leser- 
voir is cooled from the- heat of coinprrssion and friction, 
which the working of tho apparatus naturally generates 
ill it, by A cupful of freezing mixture that surrounds it. 
'riie reservoir can bo iiiiscreweil wlam fnll, Inning a self- j 
acting valve wbicli closes the orifice of entry. From the 
other end the liquid gas (if that expression is tolerable) is 
allf>\ved to issue as required by means of a st(*pcoek. When 
carbiMiic a* id is liquefied in this inaiincr. and is allow'ed t<i I 
How fnnii the resen’oir, but very little retains the liquid 
form ; the rest partly flies back into gas and partly becomes 
solid — “^carbonie acid snow” — by the great abstraction of 
heat line to the volatilization of tlie]jortion wliich has flown 
into gas. Solid carbonic acid volatilizes very slowly; its 
temperature is about C. (or ' Falir.) below the 
freezing-point of water, and yet it docs not feel very cold 
to the Izind. Tho reason of this is its want of contact, 
r»ut if a little be mixed with ether into a paste, and ]dacetl 
on the skin, all the effects of a severe burn are given liy tlie 
va])id acrific.ation of the compound. If a tube containing 
liquid carbonic acid be placed in such a mixture the liquid 
in.'tantly hccomes solid, and outwardly <-annot he tli^tin- 
giii-lied from ice. This mixture of melting earlsmie acid 
.and rtlier will solidify four times its own weight of mcr- 
enry, aiul readily gi\cs .ncold of 110 t\ (equi\alent to 
Falir.) Iielow freezing-point. 

The most remarkable liquefaction prodinible by Nat- 
terer's aj»paratus is that of protoxide of nitrogen. The g.i< 
tnie** liquefied evaporates but slowly, and pro«luccs a cold of 
<.\ (or Falir.) below free/iiig-p«*iiit. I.iqiu fae- 

liuii of carbonic acid g.is is also to he etbs ted by the con- 
tinued evaporation of liquid amnionia under the ;nr-pump. 

Finally Caillctet and Pictet, working separately .ami 
somewhat in tlifferent lines, have liquefied both oxygen and 
hydrogen. Cailletet’s method is to compress the gas vio- 
lently, hy a pow’orful hydraulic press, within a str<mg tube 
ending in a miieh finer tube aboM', so plaeed that the last- 
named part can bo seen. When, by turning a screw, the 
gas gets a little relc.ase from the gre.at pressun* tin* cold 
produceil by its sudden expansion is so great as to liquefy 
some of it, ns is shown by the mist which tills and condenses 
in the n.arrow visilde 4‘nd of the tube. Marsh gas, biuoxide 
of nitrogen, and oxygen itself yield to Cailletet's apparatus. 

Pictet's method is to liberate the gas under great jircssuro 
comliincd with very great cold. To get the cold he liquefies 
carbonic acid by means of liquiil su1|)huroiis acid, produced 
by a high viicuum, and then solidities the carluaiic aci«l by 
furtber increasing the vacuum. The nir-j>umps are driven 
by a steam engine of 16 borse-power. T'he oxygen (or 
otlier gas) being produced in a strong retort ending in a 
copper tube which passes amid the solid carbonic acid, is 
liquefied by the intense cold and ]iressure, :ind when the 
sto]>cock is tnrm*d it issues in a fine purely white stc.am, 
which the polariscope shows to be slightly crystalline. 
W'th a still further degree of cold, reaching the incrciliblc 
pfdnt of 140“ C. (or 252“ F'abr.) below freezing-point, .ami 
obtained by using protoxide of nitrogen instead of carbonic 
acid, Pictet liquefied bydrogen, and tlio new liquid violently 
issued ill a miniature sleet, or rain with frozen particles 
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intcrmixeil, ami rattled loudly on tlie ground. The colour 
was steel blue*. 

UQUEUR . the name applied to any alcoholic prepara- 
tion ivliich is flavoured or jjcrfurned and sweetened for ii'o* 
as a bevi-rage or in eoiifeetioiu*ry or cookery. The mate- 
rials employed in the pn'paintioii of lifjueurs or cordials aio 
distilled w'ater, white suL'ar, clean Ha\ourlcss spirit, and 
flavouring ingredients, 'liie latter include various essential 
oils or the aromatic substaiui s from which they may be ilis- 
tillcd, bitter aromatic vegrtabh* .substances, fruits, liuds, 
&C., or their aleoladic extract-), and fresh jiiiey fruits. The 
French makers, who enjoy a high p putatiou b.r the pn - 
yiaration of liqueurs of a superior quality, di-tiiiguisli their 
cordials as “e.'iux” and extiait'-.'* or liquMU', whicl., 
tliougli sw'cetened, are entirely tl* v<iid of viv<,dity, .m l 
“baumes,” cremes,” and ** huilcs," wl.icli c jiitahi ^ulH- 
cieiit sugar to give them a syrupy consist* iice. '1 }.*■ -r 
method of preparing liqueurs is hy .'uldiiig to diluted spirt 
the requisite amounts of sugar, in the form <»f clear s\iuj-. 
and of the essential oil required to impart the flaMun. 
Where belter t|ualitM‘s are required th.*- flavouring inius-di- 
ents. after maetTalioii and steeping, me eranhiiusl with .-i 
pure .spirit of the best quality, and the liqueur is r-btaiiu J 
hy a prores.s of careful di'-tillalion. Among the liqm ur- 
most highly estci-med are (’fjsi/itfiP, which has ali*-aily he«‘ii 
notieetl under th.it head; c/inrtrf which i" made in thr* <• 
qualities — gr»'en. fellow, and white, the gn • n being th«* best, 
ami the set ret of whh h is very carefully prts»*r\c<l l»y the 
C.arthuslin monks who ui.mutaetnn' it; tlie pecu- 

liar tl.ivour of which is derived chiefly fifuii the dried perl 
of the Curaf,*oi {»r;ingi'; mnnurhiim. which wdien genuim* is 
made from the fennent«*d and distilli-d jiiieo of a ]>arti(ul.ir 
kind elh-riy — lla- Marasta — and flavoured w ith the broken 
cheny k*'ine!s; and a .sweet cordial flaviuued with 

bruised hittci almonds, or apricot or peiich kcnirds. .\inong 
the coiiimomT qu.ilities used in England ixw cftr- 

din!, made hy flavouring we.ik spirit with aiiNi ml. coii.indcr, 
ami fennel .seed; c/oci cnrdinl. th»* H.ivour of which is de- 
n\c<l from bruised clovis; .-md ptpptrjtimf , wl.'nh is a 
sweetened gin flavouud with oil of ])eppern\iiiT. "1 Im* h.tter 
is in greater demand in England than all the tdherc rdials 
l>ut together. Ill Englaml liqueurs are mere inei.l* nt of a 
costly repast, hut i-ii the Contmei.t ll‘t*y an- l.irgely us.-d as 
.stiinul.int.s. 

LIQ UZDAM BAR. a genus of pl.iiits hel mging to tlie 
order Ha.mami mdk.t. 'llie species all f« im tin- trees, 
ami occur in d.iva, the Levant, and Ninth America. 
I.it)uidnmbnr idpraritlun is the species fi-mid in Mexico 
and the T’nited M.ates, in the latlir of whieh it is tailed 
.sw’cet gum, and fonn.s a largo and fine tiec. The wood is 
of a haid texture and line grain, and makes h;iiids(.me 
furniture; hut tlie tiec is more noted for the fragrant 
liquid resin wliieh exudes from incisions in the Mem, 
though Hot veiy copiously. This is called ’iquid.\m!).ir. or 
oil of liquid. iuihar. wliicli has a pleasant li.ilsamie odo;ir 
ami an arom.itie bitter taste. 'Ibis, beeoming dry and 
opaque, forms wh.at is c.flled .si-ft or white liquidanihar, 
which re.scmhlcs very thick turpentine, h.is a feebler odour 
than the liquid balsam, .and coiit.ains l.-*s vol.it ilooil. Tho 
word is a cuntr.vctioii of ! iifuidum or liquid amber, 

ami refers, of course, to this h.ils.imie product, Thestyrax 
Used in medieino at the present day is the product of 
Lifptidnmhai' orientnUit, a tieo which forms forcst.s iu the 
wnth-west part of Asia Minor. 

LIQUIDS. W e give the name liqvidiip to that con- 
dition of a material suhstauee iu which tho particles have a 
perfect freedom of motion, without any sensible tendency to 
approach or to recede from one .another, except by the action 
of some external power. [See I'l.i’iii; Fi.i'ios, F.lastu’.I 
When the particles of a Mihst.inee are situated bevoiid tho 
j limits of the atlniotive forces existing between them, tin* 
I repulsivi' power, .nising pioh.ihly fiuiii the action l.c.g. 
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cau'ios tlio I'.nticlc'i to ivcode continually from one another, 
:iiul iiulucc> the .^tatc of aonfoim tkrulity; and when the 
particle.', of a Mih^tanee an*, from any causi*, brought so 
near one another that tlie attraction of affinity is in cqnili- 
biio ^>ith the repul>ive force of heat, the particles become 
freely inoNahle in any »lirection about one another, whatever 
be their form; and tlniMnay arise the eonditimi of liquidity. 

riic j>articleh of a liquid are held together nit h consider- 
able fiace, noluitlistanding their freedom of motion, since a 
small quantity of a liquid has a tendency to take a spheri- 
cal form ^^lien at a distance from any substance for which 
its particles liavc gi eater affinity than for one another; this 
is Very evidi Ut in mercury, oil, and water, the first of which, 
on being sutVered to fall im a tabic, immediately divides it- 
self into globules, and the others take a like bum when a 
small quantity of either i*? suspended from a pointed ex- 
tremity of any t)bjeet. Sic also I)i:<>i*. 

LIQ'UORICE is the mine of a leguminous plant, and 
also of tlie iiisjiisMted juice of its roots. The word liquorice 
is a coiTuptitui of the "ciLUtilie name t*f a genus of plants, 
(il_\ eynlii/. I. which iiuan» s\vfi*t n»>t. (Mic nf the specie*^, 
(f tjlahrtu a jdaiit glowing wihl all over the 
s(-uth (f lairnpe. and thmugh Ciiitial .\*«ia to China, pro- 
tine* s the o !n:nt*n liqu.<i:Ve n*..ts of the shojm, from which 
tile wcl!-kn. wn bku k cxtiaet *‘t tiie same name i*. ohtaineil. 
It is a mti\e . f Cn nr.any. but culti\ated in some parts of 
111 It.nii. t "j * e.alh ah* nt Tout* fraet, in Voik'-hire, whenee 
li.e n ini!‘ < I ri-nifiLt e.:k< applied to a tine piepaiation <»f 
l.q’i- I'l e. 1 i tiugli * oininonly gi'own in tin liehl, it requires 
suj ..r!.r eultuie in older to produce fine rr^its f<*r sale 
in til*- n aiki r. It tiiriw^ h*st in a licli bla( k ni"ubl. and 
mu-'t b.- ]!* ut. fully "’ii'piit-d with manure, riants aie 
< .th* r i.t!-* d ir*.!!! -l•e(lv, 1 , 1 , .IS is m,.ie e<mini<>nly the case, 
fr* ::i i <l.\i'. n if tl.** *>l*l i •*!'<, width uie cut into j icecs 
ir !«' luJ '.' 1 ng. >< <• Yiti:iil/1N. 

LI RA, ti.i* dei!\ ito*' <f ti.e Latin hhra. n pound, is 
t‘.“ Ital . 0.1 un’t • f .icc'-unt, brought into exact ♦qui\.dence 
with ti.i* Ihe'.si’i fi.nif ijy tl.e l.iw « f sti that Italian 

/>Vf .41*. 4-u:i*’'.t in 1 ranee. Swit/* rlaiid. (iieetc, 4>le., and 
Vxi' y'\ v'le.. in Italy. t*» tie gieat mutual c<‘ii- 

\ci.; lit e • f this, f.ui.tiii The liia contains InOccn- 
t*‘s;;j.i. aiitl is w..ith the^ n ticaily a little overO^*/. Kuglish. 
The .sih* r euiu is actually worth ne.iily The ohl lir.i 

'f TiT'*''iny wMs w-*;itii t.!.]y 7^'/.. aii<i contained twenty 
ynidi. li/e j-'iii.il 'l!iiki'*h is .ijso taHi-d lira (tiguied 
I. ri: ft I' a g'dii e.*iri •>{ tis** fii.ei.o-'s <if tie- Lnghsli "tand- 
ar.l, .ii-d i- Wf rfh l>'v. 

LZR'IODEN'DRON. Sec Trr ii*-ti:i r. 

LIR IPIPES, til*- l‘ ;.g tiiitd Ijfod wliicli funnel a 
f.wtjuri;- 1 e.mgi.ir in tl!-.* riltft.iith an«l si,\t*'»'Utli centuries, 
ir.u:- f: the 'tu:!' of the ehuak. cr v*ry ii'uaily a part c-f 
th-' ch ak itself. 

LISBON f pMt’igU' ‘•p, Lidion: Frciifh. jA.djimn( ; 
<h!mai;. lh<* e.apital --f the kiiig-itfin cf I'tn- 

tngal. Is sltimt.il uii th** n«iil].ein b.ink of the Tagus, 
ah -ut \* roilt's above the bar or enti.inee of the livor. It 
lis. .. :.i the form of an ainphitbcatie fp»iii tin* b.ink of the 
^-diig built on a .siKce-sion ( f hills, the highest of 
V. l.ith .are the hill of Jiui nos Ayies, or Kstreila, to the 
w».-t, .end th»; Castle Hill ttj the east. M4ist of the htreet.s 
a'.e st-cj*. iiMg'il.ir, an*! toituous. brside.s being ill p.aved 
! li.rty. thougli iirjjiio\» ment in the last re.spcft lias 
t then pl.n e f,f I i*c- ^e.irs, 'i l,e in w' town, however, built in 
a \ h*tw*;e:i tli'* lillls. after the earthquake of 17o5, 
«'i.t . ! s jfi my fine htieets. At the river. s edge is a fine 
4.4r> . « ail* <i Liaeo de <>t>miriercio, one .side of which i.s 
ffiu - i h; ti.c Tagus, and the other sides by the arsenal, 
the r:j-i*ous»-. tho* excliange, royal hbiary, and other 
public bud img-. Other oy n plaees are the Praeo da 
Figueii.i. tr iii.iik* t-fd.n e, the Piaeo do Hoelo. ami tlie 
i*a.sse:o I'ubaco, or pioi/.en.afb*. '1 he oldest part of Li.sbon, 
ta-t of the ( a r Oii'i-ts ef nariow' Streets of lofty In iiseM. 


Westward of the new* streets the tow’ii ascends a slope; 
massive buildings, chiefly convents and churches, eitiwii 
the summits of the hills and tower above all the rest. The 
extreme limits of Lisbon extend about 4 miles by ; 
but many parts of the included area (3000 square acres) 
.arc occupied by extensive gardens, plantations, the naked 
steep declivitie.H of the liills, and by ruins and wasto 
ground. We.st of the bridge of Alcantara a line of streets 
parallel to the Tagus connects Lisbon with the suburb and 
royal residence of Bt*lein, or Bethlehem. 

The T.'igiis from Belem up to Lisbon is little more than 
a mile ill width, but opposite the city it cxpaiuls to ^ 
miles, and assumes the noble aspect of a fine estuary. 
The southern hank is studded w’itli a number of small 
towns and vilhigi'.s, which .supply the capital with pro- 
\ision.s. The river aflbrds to Lisbon a most splendid and 
.safe li.arbour, which might contain all the fleets of Kiiropc. 
The hugest men-of-war can nnchorclo.se to the city. ’I'luj 
entrance of the livcr is defended by two forts with light - 
houses adjacent, St. .Julian on the north bank, and Bugio 
on a .small island opposite, which is joined to the .soutlu'rn 
bank at low* w’atcr. 

The mo.-'t .striking and imposing buildings of Li.sbon jirn 
its v:ivt and massive roiivent.s, which crown the liilN, .and 
hulk like palaces ami fortresses. 

Tlie public buildings of an old date are fewer th.ni in 
iii**st cities of Furopc. The cathedral is .a Komanesque 
edilice of th«* twelfth century, small and not particularly 
line; the only eccli'si.istieal building of great inteic-t is 
the ex4|iii^ite cimvent and church of San (Jeronimo at 
Belem, formerly a distinct town, now a suburb of Li'-bon. 
The building is a mixtuie of the cl.assic and flamboyant 
st}le^, and was elected in l.ODO, on the spot where Vasro 
da (kima list .sttxjtl bcfoie Ids departure for Indi.i (^<lll 
.July, 1B‘7\ and at which he landed on his return fJ'.Bli 
July, the subuib was b»*foro called Bestillo. but 

va.s then changed by the king to Btdem, that is, Jb thle- 
]n*m. (Jthcr fine flmivbes in the city .are San Vieeuti* de 
I'oia, large, b)fty, ami imposing, on a much lim*r site th.iii 
the* eatheili.al; the Clirino, greatly damaged in the e.iitli- 
qiiake, ne\er lepaircd, but full of interest and imj/ositig. 
There .are .several Hue palaces, including the new* IIo\.d 
l*alace, completed in IHfil, whicli is a magnificent eilitiee; 
the Ajmla mi a hill overlooking Belem; two small p.il ires 
iu Jtelcin : the Bemposta, noitli of tin* city, now eoiiinted 
into a military .schmd ; and the palace of the Cortes, or 
legislal ive ehaml>ers. 

(>lher public buildings are the p.alaoc of the polyt«*elndc 
institution, the military arseii.-il, the mint, custom-house, 
bank, cable manufactory, several theatre.s, tlio fine San 
Jo.'.e llospit.al, and .seveial others. There are also s<.\er.al 
m.aikct.s, with pier, and fountains in the .strcet.s and public 
squares; a handsome briiige over the Alcant.ara ; and 
seveial .small but beautiful parks and cerneterie.s, intramural 
.sepultiiie being now* not y»ennitted. The citadel or llisilc 
of Jst, Cieorge (.SVia ./oryc) stand.s in the c.a.st p/irt of the 
city, f>ii one of the highest eininenei's; the building incloses 
a laige sjaee, the original Moorish city, and contains inili- 
taiy quaiters or pri.soii, ebureb, iS.c. The fort of Beb-in, 
built in the river, but now joined to the shore by a .s.-indy 
isthmus, protei’ts the entraiiee to the city. Fort St. Julian, 
S ndlcs west of Ibdem, ])rotecl.s the entrance to the river. 
The principal literary institutions arc a royal cidicge, the 
royal academy of sciences, wliicdi piiblislies transactions; 
srs-ietics of national industry, for improvement of the 
working clas.ses, schools of design, of navigation, artil- 
lery, and engineciing, mu.sic, coiniiierce, and shipbuilding; 
a museum of natural history and picture gallery, a national 
library, an observatory on a bill north of Belem, and a 
iKitaiiic garden. 'J'lie situation of the city coiiiiiiands 
magnificent viow.s of both land and watcM*. 

'Ihe climate i.s vail.ib!e, hut on the wliolu healthy and 
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genial ; it is very hot (often 00“) and dry in the summer 
months, but is relieved by north-west winds ; heavy rains 
fall in November and December; cold clear weatluT pre- 
vails in January, but in February the w'cather becomes 
mild again, and the spring begins. Snow is a very rare 
oceurrence. Olivo and orange trees, cypresses and judas 
trees, and some elms and poplars, grow near the city. 
Much of the adjacent country is covered with large gardens 
called ‘^quintas,” surrounded by high walls. A larg«* 
house is usually attached to them, in which tho families of 
the owners spend part of the summer. 

A lino aqueduct. Os Arcos das Agoas Livres, supplies 
Lislxui, though somewhat scantily, witli good water, brought 
from ^p^ings in the neighbourhood to a coitral reservoir, 
from wliieh the water is distributed to fountains about the 
town, .‘ind is retailed from thence by porters. 

'I'he ])opu]ation of Lisbon at tlie last census was 2 10,24 J. 
Oppo>ite the city the river is about d miles wide, and its 
harbour or roadstead is one of the finest hi the worbl. 
Then* is a largo and increasing tra«lo, the gre.ater part of it 
being carried on by British ships. Lisbon exports minerals, 
fruit'., oils, &e. ; and it imports salt-tish, s.tlt butter, cheese, 
timbt r, iioii, lead, tin, cojqier, coals, ;ind all sorts of foreign 
manufactures. It has some maiuifactoiies of silks, paper, 
soap, and leather; its goldsmiths ami jewellers are veiy 
exj»ert ; and there aie also sugar-refineries and potteries. 
Li'>him is 7fil mile.s by the shortest sea-route fioin IMy- 
luoiilh, steamers making the ^4)yage in about thiec or four 
(lay-. 

OiH* o! the ancient names of the city is t.ikeii from the 
tradition that it was founded by Ulysses in his wanderings 
aft« r the Trojan war. It.s nueient iuhabitaiits were a tribe 
ealled furdiili, and it fell in succession under the rha'iii- 
eian.H, (’arlhagiiiians, and Bumans; its later name was be- 
stowed by .Julius Cajsar. Fiom the >ear 4<)‘J it 
foiiiu'd part of tho Gothic empire till o\ei thrown under 
KoihriJv, in 71J, by tlie Moors, nmier whom it was 
eiil.iigid and fortilh'd. Alfonso VI. of Leon wie^ted 
it fi'-m tlieiii in lUPIJ; but they r«*eovered it soon after, i 
and held it till 1147, when it w’as finally conquered by 
the lii'Nt king of rortngal, Alfonso lleniiiiue/, with the . 
help « f 1 1,000 cru.s.ider*., wlio liad arrived in tlie rlwr in < 
.seal ell of provisions. It w.is unule tin* capital of INutngal 
hy l)ou John I. J.islioii lias fic4|uently been 

\isited by e.'irthquakcs, tluaigh the entire ])eiiinsu]a is - 
without \«de;mie rocks, with the single e.xeeption of a j 
small tiaet round Glut in the iioith of Catalonia. Might j 
slunk s weic experienced in lOOi), 1117, 114d, a more j 
\iohut one in 1356; in 1531 slight slioeks for three 
Mieee''sive days; in 1573 tliieo stieets were thrown down; 
in 1633 and 1722 tlierc were \iolont undulations. The 
great earthquake ocenrred im the 1st November, 1755; 
and in ten minutes about 63,000 persons jierished. M.iny 
wen* buried under the ruins of falling hou.ses in the 
iiariow streets; hut the greatest number weie swept from 
the ri.id<», on the east of the city, whitlier they Iiad tied 
for safety, hy a \a‘'t wa’.e from the river, wdiieh had 
retire«l fn m its bi'd tuw.irds its south bank, and then 
rcturneii with resistless force; tlic quays .at the same time 
sank, and many huge \essels l)ing at llicm were engulfed; 
not a fiagment or a dead body was ever found after, eitlier 
ill the river or on the adj*>ining e»jasts. The loss of pro- 
perty was reckoned at .f20,000,Ut)0 .sterling. Tho focus 
of the sh(»ck w.as under the Atlantic, west of I.ishon, Jinil 
HO deep-seated was this focus that the earthquake was felt 
from Sxri.a to Luke Superior, and from the borders of the, 
Sabai.i to tlio Orkney Islands and south of Norway- -a 
laijp r area being thus embraced than in the ease of any 
otlii'r known earthquake. A gieat lire produced by the 
earthquake de.stroyed largo parts of the city. Shocks were 
.since felt of eonsiderablo violcnen in 1761, 171)6, and 1807. 
Ill 1807 tljc French army, under Junot, occupied Li.sboii 


fora short time after their defeat at Vimicra; but tlay weie 
soon driven from it by the cjjmbiued Aught- Poitngm**.** 
army. L#jrd Wellington, iu the s.'imo }« ar, fortifiejl the 
famous lines of Torres Ve«Iras, wliieh, in 1803, proved 
a suBieient defence aLMin*!! a fn-'-h invasion 4*f the Freiicb 
under Massena. 

LIS'BURN, a town ij Ii eland, in the Cftuuty of Antrim, 
is situated on the river L.igan, 37 milts noitli from J)ublin, 

( and 6J miles .soutli-we.«,t from lielfa-^t. There i'. a 
I cathedral chureli for the uiiiterl of l)<;wn ;nid Connor, 

I a chapel of ease, a Koiiun Catholie ebajt*!, tive or .‘•ix 
ineetiiig-houses for dissenters, a « tuirt-liou'c, m.'irket- 
* huusc, liiicn-h.all, and nnioii woiklu.U'e. 'Hu* town is 
1 pleasantly situated on a gently rising gronitd. aii*! is one 
I of the handsomest, cleanest, ami b» st built towu' in tin; 

I north of Ireland. Very grf‘at imprttvf im ut', li.u-* beni 
nmdo w’itliin tlio last forty years by tbe Marqui- id Hert- 
ford. A eaiial inns from Lough Neagli into the liv. r 
Lagan, near the town, by which agiieultui.il ]>rodu'f i- 
eoiixeyed to I’elfast. It is aKo on tin* railway fiom Ihlfa'^t 
to Arinagb. 'I’be most beautiful d.iinask i> maiiul.ictured, 
as Well iis muslin and linen, tliougli the tW4> latter liavc 
fallen tjfr considerably. ’J bci«* aie exten-vixe vitiiol x\oiks 
on an isl.and near the river, 'llie ]>oj>ul.ation in was 

i 10,831. Lisburn returmd a member tc) tin* IIi.U''e »)f 
j Cmmnoijs until tbe Kedislnnution of .'^tats At t of l.ss.'i. 
j Lisbmn, wbicli was long an (.bv-eurt pl.^ee. owni il^i tiist 
1 rise to tlie erection f'f a (.istb' by Loid Ctriway. .ibout 
j 1627. It repulsed tbe Iii>li f(»rees umk-r Sir I’ln bin 
I O'Neil with great hlaugbt».r, at tbe bre.iking out of the 
lebcdliou of 1641, uiul in 1611 ballitd a simil.u atteiiqit 
; by Gcnt'ial Monroe, who, a few yt.irs afteiw.iids. was ile- 
1 feated near the town by tiie rarliaim nt.ary fortC". .Shortlx 
I after the Itexolution, a body of Huguem is, wbn emijnteil 
I from Fiance on the levoeation of the Edict of Naut.*-., 

I settled here, and iiitriHluted the liner br.im bes * f the 
linen manuf.ieture. t" wbieh tlie town i" ma'i.Iy i: d**bted 
for its pnspinly. 'lie* easlle. wbnb was bmiit dow’i 
with a pait of the town iu 17‘>7, bis n vt r bi.:i r. bii’lt. 
.lenmy Tailor liud .is bishop of Lixi.uin i’l 16*. 7. „ d 
tlieie is a imimnnent to him in tbe ebui< I.. 

LISIEUX* a loWil of Tl met , m tia .'e {.aitllU Ut -f 

t’alvados, foimeily the capital oi !.!• uxa’.i.e. It '■lands m 
a beautiful x.illey. wateud l>y tijc Oil'ce and tin* 'liiique. 
113 miles west-noitb-xxest i)f rari-. liie nad fiom Caen 
— 21 miles distant — to Ikreiix runs tbroiigli tl.c bo-t an.l 
wiliest stn et iu tbe town. 4 lie other streots air* u.iiiow 
and winding, the lu uses high, .iiul man\ of tluin i Id and 
built of Wood. llie iiotbie ratbeili :il, a stiuetun* of the 
twelfth century, which contains a beautiful Lad\ Chapel 
(built by riene Caucboii, bislmp '-f Ibaiivais, afteiwauk 
of Lisienx, and one of tbe judges of .Jeanne d*.\re), and the 
foimer episcopal pal.ice, are tliehnist buildings in Llslc-ux. 
The old rampaits an* made into proim r.aib s. '|’be towm 
cont.iiiis iuli.ibitaiits, aiiii lias tiibimals of liist iii- 

st.uice and of coinineree, a college, .and eecle'‘iastieal scnii- 
iiary. Linen, woidleii cloth, tlaniuls, swan skins, horse 
covers, tape, woollen and cotton xaiii. .are manufaetured. 
Tlieie aie also t.mxards, papi r-niills. dye-bousis, and full- 
ing-mills. These pioducts. together with corn, eitler, 
butler, hemp, liax, and rattle, form the items of a bri’>k 
trade, which is much facilitated hy the Tompie, which is 
iiaxigable at high water fiom Lisienx to its mouth. Lisioux 
wa.s the Boman J.vxorif, whence tliis part is still called 
Pais do Lieinaiiie. Henry 11. c'f Kiigland married Eleanor 
heie (1152'); and here his rebeHious subject, A'Beekct, came 
when exiled (1163). 

LISKEARD'. a mnnieijial borough of England, iu tbe 
county of Cm n wall, is about 12 miles e.ast hy south from 
Bodmin, and 2l)T from London by tho Great Westein 
Bailway. The town staiubs pailly in a hollow and partly 
on rocky heights — the foundation of some houses being on 
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a \>iih the* cliiimioys of t)thor'«. The ohiireh is a 
h.imlM>me Cothic edvtioe with a niovloni towi-r, and the 
town«]iall is a tine ^t^lctmv in the Italian stylo, iv.stinj; on 
;:ianiti* coluiuns. 'rhero me also several handsome ehapels 
fi'r dissenters. The streets arc very irreirular, but the 
place !i:us been much improved in recent times. It is the 
market town of an extensive ap-icnltural district. There 
are al>o some small manufactures of serj^o and leather, and 
a p'od trade in the tin, copper, and lead raised from mines 
in the neij^hbourhood. Near the town is the well of St. 
Keyiie, which has become famous through Southey's well- 
known ballad of that name. The borou»;h is pwerned by 
four aldermen and twelve councillors. The population in 
ISsl was Oo‘dl. 

Liskeard (anciently Li.<-K’errat. meanin»; a fortified post) 
received its charter of incorporatioii in 1210, from Richard, 
carl of Cornw'’all, which was subsequently coutirined hy 
se\eral sovereigns, and among otheis by Queen Elizabeth. 
It is one of the oldest towns of the cotmty, and was once 
a place of some consequence in the tluchy as the principal 
place for the coining and stamping of tin. It returned a 
mtmber to the House of Coininoiis until 

I«ISMORE, a small city of Ireland, in the counties of ^ 
^Vaterford and Cork, distant 15 miles wost-iiortli-west 
fiom DnngarvaiT, and beautifully situated on the south | 
bai.k of the RIackwater. 3 miles frojii the point where that 
liver changes its course fromea^'t to south, near Cappoqtiin. 
It I** joined here hy tie* Owenshad, a rapid stream. A 
hajivlst.iiic britlge, the centre areh of whioli has a span of 
I«'“ ffol, crosses tiic main river a little above the point c«f 
jn'iLticii, and le.uis to the city, whivh occupies the summit 
of ti c southern l ank. At the eastern extremity of the 
t«'w:i iH the Lathedral, a handsome building, with a tow'cr 
a- d •‘pire. It is in the later English style, and wiischufiy 
bi.iit t»y i],e Eail of Coik in lOfio. 'Iliere aie also a large 
lo ’nail C.itl.olie chapel, rresbytcri.iu ine». ting-house, a 
(.• uit-bou>\ giairnnar-school, bank, alin^liou<eH, di'^iiens- 
.irv, This town has Hkewis<* be<Mi inucb improved by 

t!i*' dnk* s <>f Dcvonshiie. It has little traiie bey<»iid a 
salm* n tisliery. though there is a canal fioiu it to the 
]joint wl'.ore the Blackwater becomes navigable. The 
va'lle. a magnificent pile, origin.'illy erected by King John 
in 11>5. and greatly enlarged and strengthened by the 
tir^t e.irl of Coik. stamls on the sumniit of a rocky bank, 
wl.i.-h lises to the height of ueaily lOU frrt above the 
Jh tekwater. It is now in tlie jio^''‘'s,'«ion of the Pevon'liirc 
f .;'..!y, by wliorii it lias been greatly improved and ciiibcl- 
J 'la <1, an-l is kejit in a state of coinj*Ii-ri‘ nj^air. This 
cfi'tle and an estate •‘inToiinding it b imMl j^art of the 
giant made to Sir W. liter R.-deigh. 'Ihc aiici«nt si-e of 
Jd'ir.ore was joined to tl..it of Waterford in the time of 
la. ward III., and is now incluiled in the united dif.cesc of 
C.i'Iiel, Einly, Watorfoiii, and I.isiiioic. The lor-.a! afiair'* 
of t};»* town are regulate-l by eight commissioner*;. The 
j hilosophtr Iloylc and the ja.et t’ongicve were bom Iiue. 
J’of-ulatioii in 1800. 

Thf « riginal name of Lismorc was ^f(lf/I^8rntf/t. liming 
the. seventh and eighth centurh'S the monastery, whence 
tli'j present name is derived, became very c**lebratffl as a 
si.'it i.f learning. 

LIS'SA, .1 fortified island in the Adriatic, belonging to 
.An-jtria. It is near the DalmatUn fioiitier, and was the 
‘fpiie of an important naval ciigageinent m *J0tli July, 

I between the Italians under -\«IiMiral I'er'aiio, .and 
tne .Vnstrians under Admiral TegetholK 'J'hc b»riiier b.ad 
tv.« uty-tbree ves.sels, eleven of wbi«-li wen* iroiiel.aihs, the 
Ausrm.’is imd the same number of ships, but only seven 
were in.rn!a«i'. Ihe Italian ves'-ehs did not keep well 
together. ;.ial oj;e of the ironcl.id^ ti^ok liic and i*xpIoded, 
killing all on hoard except riin<t‘en. Another was sur- 
rounded and suiik. Or.'* of the lin^'-of-battle *“10 ps belong- 
ing to the Au-j5i;ans wai *^0 di'UlJi d tliat it was obligMl to 


run ashore, but the victory was decidedly on their side, us 
they ofiered to renew the fight on the following morning, 
whilst the Itnliuns sailed for Ancona. Admiral rersauo was 
afterwards tried for miscondnet, and dismissed the service. 

XiXS'SAJOUS* CURVES form a very beautiful means 
of rendering visible the vibrations of sounding bodies, li; 
their simplest form they may be readily produced upon a 
screen by hiking a large tuning fork, upon one prong of 
which a mirror is fixed (the other prong being suitably 
counterweiglited), illuminating the mirror with an intciiM^ 
beam of light, and refiectiug tliis at a suitable angle by a 
second mirror on to the screen. When tlic tuning fork is set 
into vibration, the waving motion of the fork is indicated 
by reflection as a little streak of light, the motion being 
converted from a to-and-fro position into an up-and-down 
one. If now the second mirror bo turned swiftly this way 
and that, the band of light is thrown to this and that side 
of the screen, and by the well-known phenomenon of optic.il 
persistence it takes the form of a beautiful luminous ripple. 

The form used by Helmholtz in his splendid researches 
was rather more complicated, and is styled by him a 
vibmtiun micro.sci)pe,'* It is a doublet eyegbass fixed o!i 
to a tuning fork which is set in vibration, so that while the 
doublet moves up .uiid down some sounding body is vibrat- 
ing to and fro. A spot of white (a.s a starch gr.iin, <Scc.), 
brilliantly illuminated, is vicw'cd upon this vibrating body by 
the vibration inicr«>scopc, it.vlf also vibrating. The re.siilt is 
a fu-ries of IxMUtiful closed curves, if the vibrating body !.*» a 
st'Cuiul tuning fork. When a v ioliii string is vibrating in uid- 
son with thcLrk that carries the microhCope, the ofals and 
circles of the (second) tuning fork are .altered by taking on 
pi)ints at top and bottom, somewhat os a Gothic arch 
dillVrs from a siiiiicircular one; for one vibrating at tlie 
octave, a more complicated figure, still curved andp.>inted, 
is pnxluced. These figurc.s may be drawn very carefulh , 
and aftt rwards resolved into the true motions of their two 
coiiHH»ncnt>. Also they may be dniwn very accuratefy by 
an apparatus (due to M. Tisley, 1874), where .a ilrawing 
point is contndlt'il hy the motion of tw'O swanging pi*ndu- 
luins. whose length is carefully in.aJo to correspond to th** 
sound w.ive.s of the vibration inicro.scope and the vibrating 
body under exaininatiiui. 

Returning to the simplest ca*-e, that of two tuning fniks 
ill exact uni.sim, cacli carrying a mirror, the relb*ctcd vibra- 
tion of one sounding ftuk held horizontally show's separ- 
ately on the screen when sounding .as a horizontal line, .and 
that of the other (held vertically) as .a vertic:il line. Their 
coinjKjunded n*flection when both are vibrating, and the 
light from the first is c.iught upon the second, and tliene** 
rcH«*«*led upon the sen-en, show’s us .an oblique lino slanting 
ujAviiids to the right, provided both forks are in the 

that ia, wljen both begin .a vibration precisely ;it tli«' 
same time — a very r.are c.ase in pr.nelice. If one folk is 
one-cigbtlj or seven-eighths of a vibration ahead of tin* 



Curves of the Unison. 

other, an ellipse is the result; n difrereiicc of onc-fourtli of a 
vibration gives a circle; a difTerenee of tlirec-eightbs or five- 
eighths of a \ibration gives uii ellipse, slanting this timo 
upwards to the left, the other ellipse Ij.aviiig slanted to tin* 
right; .and if the forks are just half a vibration apart the 
straight line is .again re.ache(l, but tbi.s time it slants to tin* 
left, not to the right. If the fork.s are absolutely in nni.'!«<M 
the figures remain steadily jK-rmaneiit on the screen so Imi': 
as the fork.s vilirate, hetausc of coiii'-e the dirteierice of 
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j»lia^e is inaiiitaincil tlirou;rliout. Tliey fliminisli in size as the work named lie ptildislied^ Tractical Siir^jeiy" in 1837, 
llio swin;^ of the forks diminishes uiul the tone grows ami many of his leetures were printed in the LunctU 
faint, but they retain the same ligurc. Not so if instead LISZT^ FRANZ, tiic famous musieal romj’oser and 
of an exact unison tlie forks are a little out of tune, for in pianist, was hian in 1811 at Itaiding, in Hungary. His 
this case the phase will gradually alter, the fork w’hich father was a state onieial, \ery fond of music; and .'is soon 
vibrafes a trifle quicker than the other will catch it up in as he discoven-d the exceptional abilities of his son he em- 
its phases. For instance, let one fork vibrate 440 to the braced the ofli r of sf inc noblenif-n to assist in the boy’s 
second and another 441, it is manifest that if both start thorough musical education. Li''/.t was ^ent to V'ienna 
on a vibration together, the second will bo a whole vibra- when only nini; ye.'irs r.lil, nnd stmiicd under C/erny, to 
timi ahead at tlie end of each second, a quarter ahead at such good effect that when he first played in public a 
the quarter of each second, an eighth ahead at the eighth hoy of twelve, in 1823, every om- a as enthusiastic, even 
of e.'icli second, and so on. The re.sult of examining such I5ccthoven him'^clf. Schubert aKo was very kind to the 
a pair of forks is that the compound reflectii»ii p.a^sMS lad, and S.alieri tauglit him compfi'-ition. Hf* endeavoured 
tliroiigh the whole scries shown in the figure .and hack to enter the Paris Conservatoire, but Ch'-iubini refused to 
again; thus — line, ellipse, circle, ellipse (rcveised), line make an exception in his f.iv» air, and bi^ foreign origin w.is 
t reversed), ellipse (reversed), circle, ellipse, line. Tlic sufleretl to exclude him. Tours to .Sw'il/.erl.md and Eng- 
effeet upon the mind is as if one held a hoo]> and turned it land spread his very great reput.at'on a j and an 

slowly round, at the same time rotating the poles in a plane operetta Don S.mclie” (produced in P.aiisin l>'2.“»)‘‘ho\vo.l 
parallel to the spectator, and is most fascinating to watch, his merit .as .a composer. His f.itl.er die<i in 1827, and 

Li'-zt then mad', liis honm in I’.iri's, 
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closely le.agued witii Victor Hugo, La- 
rii.artine, ami ficorges .‘s.aml; -and ftr 
a .^hort time with the Saint Simoni.an^. 
Ill 18:) 1 heg.m l!j< lialsfin with the 
Coiintes- dWgouIt, who bore him three 
eliihlien. one of tli'-ni becoming the wife 
of Emile OlUica*. tin* French state •'m.an, 
and .anotl’.er the wih* of Hidjard Wagne:, 


’I ho fignrO'i for tlie intiavals of tin* Oct.ue and the Fourth the eompo«^er. The tr.anseeiident ahilityof Li^/t as a pi.iuL‘‘t 
are given above; tliat is, when one folk is the (>cta\e ct forced him .dino''t against his will into .a hng scries of 


tlic iMiurth ab<»ve tlie other. Some f« w of the diflen*ne4*s 
of jiliasc .are indicated in fr.aclions of :i vibi.ition. It is 
seen that tile coiiqilexity of the cunes incie.ises r.ipidly .as 
the. ratios arc of le.ss .simpHcitv. 

LIS TON, JOHN, .a celebiated English enmedian, was 
bom in London in 177(5. Well educated, he was for a ti m* 
:i tc.aehcr in Archbishop Tenison's School, hut was e\*- 
]>elled for .acting with the hoy-. He then took to tlie 
-t.ige ami played tragedy, hni .so«in fonml that comedy 
was his projier clement. His taletd being ns ogni/ed by 
<’li.iile.s Keiiihlc, lie a[)peared on tlie Lomloii st.igc in 1.80,’). 
Among his l»e.st iinpeisonatioiis weie t iio-.* of Maw worm, 
Tony Lumpkin, .md Ilomhastes Fuiioso, hut his erowaiing 
triumph wars his appe.iiancc as Paul Fry m 18'J j. He left 
the stage rather .suddenly in .and died 22nd M.anh, 

181 (). Ills private life w.is most excmpl.irv, and !»eing of 
thrifty habits lie i.s .said to Jiavc accumulated ilin.OOth 

LIS'TON, ROBERT, .a celebrated surgeon, was born 
.'it r.ccleMiiaeli.an, West Lothian, .8eotland, 28th OctohiT, 
1 7H 1. He stmlied iiie<lieinu :»t Ediuhnrgh, w here he bee.ainc 
a licentiate of the Ccllege of Siirgc< ns, and commenced 
]iraclice in that city in 18 1 7. He estahlished .i lecture- 
ship on anatomy .and surgery in connection with the col- 
I)*ge, and ae(|niicd a good icput.ation as a teaeloT, A pio- 
foiiml anatomist, and combining great inannal dextciily 
with a quick eye and gicat presence i.f mind, he soon 
obtained a pl.iee among the most skilful opcrator.s in (Irc.it 
Dritain. Dining the time he reir.aiiieil in Edinburgh he 


tours in practically all the countri-s in Europe from 183'J 
to 18 17. l^nglmd was fortiin.atfdy vi^ited tlirc" tiines in 
this peiiod. Aeer»rding to all comjj'-tent judge- ^uch piaiio- 
I foiie playing was never heard before iim* since. His person.il 
I fa-(in.ition was ven* gnat, his lib* jalily piirieely. In 184.') 

Lis/t settle.l at W)'iin:a* and remain, d there eleven y<.ars 
I directing the opera. He threw him- If anlently Into the 


! 


aims of tin* low school, Wigm*i found .i i'i“uing. nn.l 
M eimar Is'came tiie focus for the iiiisof tl.e Futiiie. ’ 

as they al-nrdly >t\led tlnm-eUi-. In 1 s;,*.t I.is?t l.ft 
his ofliilal po-iti*in at Weiiinr, whei.-a -jiim • f oppu-ition 
to his incessant activity and ]»n gi. 1 i.i gn-wn ujn .'sini e 
tlii-n he has lived .it Koine, Pe-»'i. *\ni! Wi imai. ii-nal.y 


surrounded by a group of eagi r si i-lents and .ulmirers. 

Li-/t’.s coinposirif.ns aie nmii'n'Mi- and ry vaiioii^. 
His tr.inscriptions of .s-'iigs and oi-. hovtral pieces hr ti.i* 
phiiioforte are ,adinin d by ev r\ • as f .^rt ///nv In 
their style. His onhestral woih- vonijnfs.* a Fm-r sym- 
phony, a D.iiitc .symphony, ami -.nrral -}m|ihoi ii‘ poems 
(Ma/-ep}»a being perhaps the be-i om*). an«l Hungaiian Rh.ap- 
.sodics. enthusiastically adinireil ly some, but m.inv of 
them denounced as quite iiiiiiitelligihle by .-tlnrs. He lias 
written also some mas-es, an iTat' ii.) (*• (’hri-tus *’) .md a 
sacred cantata (“St. Elizabeth be-ides m iny songs and 
part-songs. I.i'jzt lias .ilso hei u a \ ; U'lous ailvt cate of new 
imiMcal ideas on paper, prodm iiu iiaushitioiis, 

and hiogr.i] lilies to a considciahl** aniiUinr. 

LIT ANY (<;r. lit<rnta, a su]*p|., .it’on’l, .i him of 


took an acti\o part in the question C'f ho.spit.il rehuiii, and 
after inncli contention with the mana'^ers of the Ediuhnrgh 
Jnfirinary, he li\ed to see his coinphaints ctVcctivc and to 
(ind himself nominateil one of its surgeons. In 1831 he 
])ubli.shcd lii.s ‘‘ Elements of Surgery,” ii work which w;is .so 
wtdl iceeivcd that it soon passcil through .several editions. 
In 1834 he quilted Edinburgh ha* Loiulon, wlieiv he was 
.'qipointed surgeon to the London rniversity Ho*-pilal. 
llo was also elected professor of clinical surgery to that iiiii- 
MTsity and .soon obtained ,*1 huge con.sul ting practiee. In 
iho zenith of Ids f.inie li« died .suddenly of .•ineiirisin, 
27(li December, 1817. The profes*'ion of .surgery is iii- 
delited to J.iston for sevcial improvements in methods of 
.'im[)iitatioii and in the (lrcs.sing of wouiid.s. In addition to 


.soleiiiii supplieatorv pra\er sung m' ''lid by priest ami 
choir, or piiest and people, in .ilteinite iiu^ cation nnd 
response, 'rhe I.ii,niv in um* in the rhurch of England 
w'as sung in Latin ceitaiiily as eaily as 450 (at Vienne in 
France\ .md our tianslation (;i fiee v^ iMon .d the / itntiuc 
.l/a/on,-*) was published by Vranmer without muMcal notes, 
ill May, 1511, ti\e years before the .iijpe.Mrnneo of Edward 
VI. \s pr.qyrbuok. In , I line .a mu-ical setting was pub- 
lished with the English translation, the iiiu-ic being that 
of the ancient plain-song setting of the Roin.nn CTmrcl\ 
.\s Mnihecke omits the Litany from his “Common lYmr 
noteil,” it is likely that Craumer him.self aiTftnge<l this 
imisic. Day liarmoni/cd it very beautifully — the niebnly is 
the tenor, as usual ; but all other .settings pale bcfoie tho 
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exqui>ite sett ini; i>f Tallis, winch is now always used when, 
hy gix>d fortune, uioilevii tunes to the venerable responses 
are not substituted for those which have existed for so 
many a^es. 

Althou,^!) the English Church uses but one litany (thon;;h 
that is really, as the responses .show, a fourfold prayer), 
the Roman Catholic Church has several such forms in use. 
The “ Litany of the Saints ’* is the most iiNual and the 
most ancient. The ‘‘Litany of Our Laily of lajrotto" was 
used in piliri images to Loretto in the tliirtcmth century, 
md is fietpirntly Mini; in proce.ssi»>ii'«, expositums of the 
•'acraineut. Ae. rhe “Litany of the Name of .Tesus” 
is another foim mueh in use. 

LI TCHl or LEE*CH£E, the produce of the 
fiuTti Litchi t^ordcr Satin nA< r.K\ a nati\e of South China. 
The fruit is about the si/e t>f a tilhert, of a re*! or i;ioen 
»‘oloiir. i^ith a thin t«'Ui:h rind and a colourless pulp, in tin* 
I’entiv «-f uhiili In a >iui;Ie se«*d. Tiie ]>ulp is lather sweet, 
.mil \eiy p!c.j'*hi:: to the p.ilate. The Chiiu*se dry the 
fruit .ii.d e-tc* m it a irioat luxury ; mueh of it has hei*n 
vcut ti* the I i.iied Kiui^doni duiin,:^ the hx^t few \eais. In 
The diieii fru.i the pulp shrivels and heeoiues blackish in 
colour. (It i- ."Oinetmies called bv the fruiterers.) 

LITHIC ACID DIATHESIS. See I i:in: . 

Cl».MH 1 HINS 

LITH IUM. Thi-* inet.il is widi 1 \ ilitlused. hut in viiy 
'I'inut*' It i- f»*und in v. wi.il r.ire iniiiei.ils: m 

} ■•talil*‘. in whii-h it \\ 4s lii*.; di‘«i.oveuJ by Aif\td‘'<‘U 
ri ; .u.-i in ,oni'i\ iTonite, .ijA 1 i!**. and lepidolite. aKo 

i'l ipa.Tititx in a nanei il spriui; in C'-nmall. Sea-w .iter, 

T »h.icco. an.i \ id min- r.d wat« is e«-ntiin trices of it. 
Ihejmie »;*•! li v\.is tii't obtaiiini lo nnnM*n fn-in the 
I •li.-r .1.* by I .. I *1 •Ix'.I'N. It h.is a hrilli int histie ic'-emhlini; 
^.iMT''’'n fii'i.N I nt, leit ii -riii kly t.ii ni'«hc'«. It is a 
- ft n.-'ial. i.if ‘1 h.'irih r th.iii s.idiuiii, and may he diaiMi into 
"II-'. It n -it'' .a IfSO" C. ' Falir.) The itie 

raxity !'• It i^ the liu'htest .solid hotl\ known, 

i lie itu” :» v.\:it is 7 ; s>mh<l, Li. It 1 ij-illy oxidi/e.s 
;n th»' j.ie''t • is- . i \\.itor. It hniij" x\ith an inteii''** white 
.’jilt T. ■; 1 I r t-'.yjcji Cl**'. ‘‘d"'’ in thlorini* and earhonie 
icM. , io.liiii-, and nitric aeiil act <-n it uith 

jre.it \ii l* n- • . I 'le prin*'ip:d oxide is lithi.\(^Li-d)), a white 
piiwdi- 1. 'I ] e lixdrate (LillO) is crystalline. It is a .stinm; 
alkali ii'in.hhr.j pot.i.sii liydrale. but is Icn-, suluble in 
\v.xiii. It m-.lt' htlow a imI he it, formin;: a ei \slallijie 
. ‘.ln' --n (..r-hi j. .iini re-*f-nihlii]i; fu"* d iiut.i'-li, hut it is less 
at h ji • te.i.je.r.ituri-s. It has a ijowerful cori.»>*ive 
I'-t. n on jilal!’ :rii, .ind riiii-t therefon- he filled in '•ilver 
•,•'-■*•' 1 '. lie I } ioi-ide of litliinm (LiCl) ci-y.-talli/* > in 
> 'ih* ' rc'* mhl'n'j pota-'-iiiui ehl'irid*-. hut it is inoie vol.itile, 

1 lie h\il!at» d ehe.rid.- (LiClH.^0; cr\ 'lalli/es in reetau;:nl.ir 
J*!’."!! s. lioth .i:-- deliquescent. He' hroiiiide of lithium 
( LilJr;, a del qn. - nt wi.itc .•'alt. is u>ed in iin'ilieiue as a 
hxpiiotic. and in • pih-p-y. t’itr.ite of lithium ( Li;, < ',.11-/ L) 
and e irh« n.ite >>[ lithium (Li jCO,) an* also 111 m-h u.s> d in 
medieinu in f:ont\ alleeti'iii'- ; tie- latt* r is usually taken in ' 
th" f'.rni of lit!, la water, in wl.idi tin* alkali exists in the 
f‘»nii <if hie.irh-jiiate. The lithi i fumhiiie^ ^\ith the nrie 
.leid .so e]j ii.iet'M Ntie of the urine of puity p.itierit-’, and 
forms mat'* m' Ilthia, wliich is a v*ry s,dnhle .salt. .mimI is 
‘.x-ily pi-'»d o'f in tlie uriri'*. Litl.ium is di.stiii^iiisljed by 
tiie m.iji.ili*' lit iiirii'-m tin;;** wldili .all its salts imp.irt to 
flame. Vny iniin.te tr.icfs in.ay be detected by the .spec- 
tio'.eopo; the piln*ipi.d line i.s a brilliant ciiiiisoii. This 
Test is so st-n^itixe that the ash of a n'j' ir sliow.s tho pre- 
-v-n. e of Jitljlurn at once. 

LITHO-FRACTEUR. Ainon;' other incidental opera- ■ 
tions whieii w'r*: earrieil on before I*aris by the Piu.s.siaii 
e:i;;ineerin'j forps .after the forts were taken in 1 H 71 . was . 
that of hPMkinj np a number of ITench heavy or at 

least of blowin;; off their muz/des. 1 Iie.se operation.s were 
eflected with an t.\plosivc cornj*ound of which little or 


nothing had previously been known or heard, lliis sub- 
j stance was litlio-fraeteur, whieh, so far as present experi- 
ments have proved, is one of tho most violent, and at tho 
Miino time safe and u.scful, explosive compounds yet di.s- 
covered. Litlio-fractcur — literally stone-breaker” — is the 
invention of Professor Engels, of Cologne, and llicro is a 
great demand for it throughout Germany and Austria for 
mining purposes. It contains, like dynamite, 75 per cent, 
of nit ro- glycerine, differing from that compound, whicli 
contains 25 ])cr cent, of line sand, in having tho nitro- 
glycerine taken up and rendered innocuous by adinixtiiri^ 
with other substances of great e.xplo&ivo power, and w'itli 
a smaller quantity of infusorial earth. These are blended 
together into a stifl* white paste, whieh burns with a w'hite 
a.sh. The compound is made up into cartridges hy wrapping 
it in thin paper (each cartridge containing IJ 02 . of the 
materhil), and it is rapidly coming into use for the .special 
piirpo.ses for whicli it is adapted. It can only bo exploded 
by a percus.''ion cap, and is little affected hy water, a. 
matter of great iiiiportanec where mines are situated in 
wet ground and for torpedoc.s. 

LITHOG'RAPHY (Gr. lithnu^ a stone; ffrnphf’’^ a 
V. liiing or gr.iving) is tlio art of producing a drawing or 
writing on stone, and of Mib.seqiiently multiplying copies of 
the drawing or writing by printing impre.ssious otf the 
stone. It w.is inveiited by Aloys Senefelder, of Muiiieh, 
abmit the end t)f the • ighteonth eentmy. 

Lithograpliic stone is simjily a variety of limestone 
varving in eidour from hutf to gray. Tho best stones aio 
, obt.iined from S'.denhi»feii, near .Municli, and froyi Pap- 
penheim. on the banks of tho Danube. 'I’liey have also 
been ft'UiKl in various otlier parts of the globe, but none 
siieces.sfully rival tho (Jeiinan one.s. Zinc ha.s been used 
as a substitute h-r the stone, but tho natui.al oxidation of 
the metal eonstitute.s a serious obstacle to its sucec.ss. 

Lithography is ba^ed 011 the mutual antipathy of oil and 
w.iter. The stone i.s of a slightly porou.s nature, the drawing 
is executed on it with a specie.s of greasy ink, which is 
! ah^oilied hy the stone, jind the printing ink with whieh tho 
impressions are produced is also of a greasy nature. This 
printing ink is applied to the .stone by means of a roller, but 
pievious to this a damp cloth is pa.ssed over the stom* so tliiit 
the whole .surface beccaues dain]>, except where there are lines 
proiluccd by the greasy di awing ink, whicli icpels the 
damp. Tho rolh r is thi n pas.scd over the stone, but the 
j»riiiting ink with which it is chargcil is repelled hy the 
d.iiup, anil is only able to .idln ro to the lines of tho drawl- 
ing; a ^hret of paper is then pre.s.sed against tho surface 
of th** stone, and the printing ink (with which the di.iwing 
h.is been rhargeil by the roller) adhere.s to the paper, wliii-h 
tlius receives an exact fac.simile of tho drawing on th* 
.stone. The stone is again damped, tho inking roller is 
ag.iiii jiasscil over it, a second sheet i.s prcs.sed on it with 
tlic same nsiilt, and so on until the dc&ircd number of 
/aesiifiile.s has been obtained. 

Lithography i.s a twofold art: — (1) that of the arti.st, 
(2) that of the printer. It is the duty of the artist to 
execute the drawing, and then the printer law to multiply 
copies of it by printing. The artist executes the drawing 
either wdtli a fluid and oily ink, whieh ho applies to the 
stone with a brush or pen, or with n ilry hut gren.sy 
chalk. Of ruiir.se both the ink and the chalk arc black, .so 
that the arti.st may see what he i.s doing, hut it must be 
distinctly understood that his object i.s aiinply to produce 
liu tho stone f/rmsy mnrk« which will repel the damp' and 
attract the printing ink. 

There .are two other methods which are u.scd when it is 
desired to produce very fine line.s or delicate but firm 
drawing. (1) Tlic picture (or writing) is engraved on the 
.stone with a very sharp tool, and then grea.so is rubbed 
into the fine lines thus produced; or (2) tlio picture is first 
engraved on co]iper, and then a print is l.akcu olT Iho 
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copper ill a peculiar greasy ink on a piece of paper called [ 
trans/tr papei', which has been pieviously surfaced with a | 
coiTi{M)bition of flour, plaster of l^iris, and gelatine. This ; 
print is then damped and prcsHcd on the stone, and when \ 
the paper is lifted oiT tlie artificial surface adheres to the 
stone, and the greasy ink (called iransjer ink) sinks into 
the stone: the artificial surface of the paper is then washed 
olT the stone, and the transfer ink is found to have pro- 
duced delicate lines on the stone, which will repel water ‘ 
and attract printing ink. This process is called transfer- ; 
ling, and is a very <'onimoii one. In the same way inipies- 
sions are very often taken off one lithographic stone and 
traiisfericd to another, or they are taken off type and trans- ■ 
h'lred to the stone. Artists also frequently execute their . 
drawings on traiish^r jiaper, and the drawing is suhsequrntly 
tiansferrcd to the stone from which it is to bo piinted. 

The lluid ink which is used in di awing on the stone 
with pen or brush is composed of sliellae, tallow, wax, 
soap, and l\ariH black, while the dry chalk used for chalk I 
dialings is chiefly composed of wax and soap with a good 
deal of hliick, and is hardened by buiiiing. 1/ithograpliic ! 
pi inting ink is composed of two main c<jnstituent.s (1) th« , 
im dinin or varnish, (2) the colouring matter. The varnish 
IS made by burning linseed oil, or by blowing air through | 
it at a high temperature until a certain amtnuit of ox\gcn , 
lias combined with the oil, and to this is added some • 
diy sutjstanco to give the ink the colour lerpnied: for 1 
hl.ick ink this is usually lamp or l\iiis Mark, while I 
many dillerent substances are used for producing the ' 
priiiiurv and c()nipouiid colours, varying in value from red 
lead at l.f. p<‘r lb., to cadmium at 005 ., cobalt at bOs*., 
mid carniine at COjr. per Ih. 

After the drawing or transfer, called the *• has been 
put on the stone, it has to go tliiough a cheiiiieal ])ioce.ss 
li- a prcpaiation for printing. Tli<* surfaee of the stone i', 
loited uith gum. llie gum is tlien washed otl, the stone 
damped, tlie job charge<l wdlli ])rinling ink l»y means of a 
I'dler, and the surface of tlie stone then wa^heil <*\er 
with a weak solution of niliie mid, gum. and wat« r t^etch- I 
ing): this solution is then waslusl titl', mid tlie stone is 
again coated with gum and allowed to liry. The object of 
this process is to aid the tlainp to maktf tin* stone .is im- 
penioiis to grease as pos-'ihle, and if it weic oinittwl it 
would he found that in the jn-oce^s of printing the .**toiie 
(in spite of being damped ) would giailually become greasy 
f/// oct'i*, so that the jniiiling ink would adhere to parts of 
the stone wlieic there w.is no drawing, and the whole of 
the print would look blotted and blutied. 

f .ithographie printing is done either on .a liand-pies.'* or 
on a steam machine. In the hnnd-pie-s the il]Iple^sioIl is 
given by means of a strip of boxwood, which is called a 
seiaper, ami hence the pi ess is sometimes called a scraper 
press, 'llic stone on which the drawing (or has 

been executed is laid on a carringi* or bed ; it is then 
damped, the job is charged with ink, and a sheet of paper 
is laid on it; then by tnining a hamllc the carriage is 
caused to pass under iho sciapcr, which presses the paper 
tiriidy on the face of the stone, thus causing the ink with 
whicli the job has been charged to adhere to the jiaper, .so 
that when the paper is lifted idF the stone it ]ift.s the ink 
with it, and thus bears a facsimile or imjncssioii of the diaw- 
ing or writing. This process is slow and expensive, .so litho- 
graphic printing is now generally done by steam machines, 
hi the machine the stone i.s laid on a cairiage or bed as 
before, but this carriage is caused to run to and fro by 
.steam-power, so that the stone passes under one .-et of 
rollers which damp it, another set which charge the job 
with ink, and finally it pas.scs under a large cylinder, on 
the surfaee of which is placed the sheet of paper which is 
to be printed ; as the stone passes under the cylinder the 
latter revolves, j»re.ssing the paper on the stone so that the 
paper receives the desired impression of the di awing. 


While this sheet is being liftcil ofi’ by one boy, another 
places a frcsli .'ind llio CMriiagn im*aiiwliile ruii.s along 

under the two s(*ts of rollers for tliC stone to get damped 
and inked; tins piocess thus goi'S on without interruption, 

Cliromo-litliDgrapliy is the art of f‘\fM*utiiig litliogr.iph.s 
with coloured ink, and i.^ a complicated, ditlieult, and 
costly process. 'I hc dilbni nt eoloius are put on, each in 
.sep;iratc pi inting; .so if .1 elinnrm is to get (s:iyj liftcun differ- 
ent wmshes *>f colour hv “ piintings” (no unuMi.il number), 
each .sheet has to pass tlnongli llif jnadiiiic or jircss fifteen 
liiiie.s, and e.-icJi colour inn>t f.dl into its pla* *• or ••ngi'.- 
ter” with the greatest e\ ictnes'i. The eoltjur-jn-inter has 
in.'iny other difficulties to eonti-nd with : some of tlie hriglit- 
est pigments, sueli as c.iiinim* or ultram ii iie*. ar»*, most 
tionbh*'-oim* to woik, they aiC so h.iMi; to he alh cted hv the 
damp on the stom* ; otliers (opj'C.illy aiiilini* colonic), 
although they make an attraiti\e and vei\ ti.iii^p.i;i nt ink 
and yield a brilliant impression, are so Mm ting tjj.it wl oj) 
the print cxposerl to the liglit they rapidly fade ainl 
beeoiiie ])oor :iml dull, so that tin* wliolc jijijie.ir.inLe of tn<‘ 
print is changed. Otlier ink^ .'ig.iin, siieli a** the tin onus oj 
vi rmilion, altliongh excilleiit in many rc^jifels, an* 
opaque Unit they almost extinguish any eolonr .-iIjum- wl.ich 
they :ij(* printed. And l.ist of all, the printer li.is t«> 
hear in miml that tin* app^-aranee (»f the earlier j»riiitings i>. 
totally changed by the juxi'ijjur'itic.n of s<iTne of the i-oloui.. 
whicli all* piintc'l later on. 1 liiis wl.iii .it tlie faitset u 
w aim Mesh colour h IS liten printid on a ligiire, it" nltiinale 
appearance in.iy he ch.inged to .'i sKkly }«d]ow hv ihi- con- 
ti.iat of a deep red which iii.iy he subsequently printed on 
the dr.ipeiies. 

'1‘lie .ihoM* is a Joiigli outline Ilf tin* genei.il piiniijiies 
aiiil process of lilh(.giaj)hy .is legaids drawing, trail"!! iiinj, 
etehing, ainl jninting. Of couise tlu-ie an* many varia- 
tions «>f tie* pras'ss and materi.ils U"* d, wliiih are ailopt* d 
by expel ts to suit speei.il ca-es .n* special end" they 11 . ay 
have in \iew ; l»nt it is niinM*e"".n v to tnaihle the g* ii'T.iI 
le.ider with tln"e tu hnii .il dit.i’d". '1 hose wiia wi"h a 
inoie ihoioiigh kliowledj:P of tl e ,iit MiJ'ulil eo'.snlt IJieh- 
inond’s •• (iiMininar of I illn)j:iajdiy ' (^\V\ii. in vJc 
a m'»"t e\haiisti\i* in.lmasttiU woik. 

LITHOLOGY ( (Ii. Itthni. .a .ii,d j di"- 

eouise) is the studv tif tin- iniiuite stiminie. \ .Hi"*. it .n-n!". 
and eompusitioii of stoiu’s and rock". Idtholi-gv is mii- 
diieted cliielly inJinirs tin hand sp^-iinu*; s. its object In ing 
to determine whether the s]»eelim'n is ciwstailiiu* •>!' non- 
ei vstalline, whethei it is Ijomcgeiieims ur an aggiegatii n of 
nuiteri.il, to iecogni.se the iiidi\idn.il mineials winch eoinpO"i* 
it, anil to iinestig.ile its ulliinate lIh mieal eoinju.'s.iK'n. In 
lithology tliiee methods of cx.imiu.ilii'n aie adopteti — the 
mncro;^coptt\ w liieh considers the chai aelers readiU pcivepii- 
hlc to the nakeii eye; ////croyfo/x'c. which examines into 
minute features in slineiiire .'iiul composition percej>tihle 
only under a liigli mauniiriing power, and n"uaily applied 
to thin seetioiiN of the loek speci.illv [nepaieil; chtmicitl 
ex.imiiiatioii iiuesligatos llio iiltim.ite is'injiosltion of roeks, 
but it is of limited appln.ititiii in g!*oh)gy, as rocks aie 
cMssilied more nj)on their inineial eonstilnfioii ar.d inodo 
of origin tlian upon their chemical eoinjiosition. 

As lilhoh»gy de.ils only with hand sj ecimeiis it t.ikcs no 
account of rock m.asses in tin* tield, lu r of tile stiuctures 
as seen impressed on them tliere ; these aie tieatcil of in 
the bimieh 1 *M'K<»i,oi,^. 

LITH'OMARGE is txpicallv an indurated k.udm, with 
a haidne.s.s of :il>i>nt 2, and of \arioiis colours, but often 
mottled. The eolomiiig matter is iisu.iUy an oxide 01 
hyilraled oxiilo of iron. It is somewh.U unetuous to tlie 
toiicli and adheres to tlie tongue. 

Among the 'I’eiliary basalts of Antrim, beneath tin* 
iron-ore measures, theic is a oonsulerahle thickness of .1 
rook called litlioiiiarge. It xaries greatly in ci'lour, being 
livcr-coloiircd, nn tiled, blown, yellowy or red, .and i! 4** 
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uppoi* portion is Foniotiincs worked :is nn iron ore. It is 
vvidi-ntly an altered form of certain of the basaltic flows, 
and in it are often found lenticular patches of bauxite. 
LITHONTRIP TICS (Ui. lithoF^ a stone; and trib<\ 

I wear out) are inedicines de^i‘;ned to dissolve a stoiu* vr 

calculus in the urinary organs. There arc many remetlies 
which at ditVerent times have enjoyed a hijili reputation as 
solvents for stone, and the secret of one of these was pur- 
chased by ParlLuiunt in for ^5000. It turned out 

to be chiefly a combination of lime water and soap, and 
thoiiL:!! its use sometimes afforded relief it hail no power 
to piocure tho dispersion of a stone once formed. 3lany 
attempts have been made to discover a medicine which, 
when taken intern.ally or injected into the bladder, should 
have the power of acting as solvents, but up to the present 
these clforts have not been attended with any great amount 
•f success. The most useful, and certainly the most Imnn- 
ie<s, lithontriptic known is distilled water, which, when 
taken in brge quantities, tends to soften and partially 
di^^oKe sm.ill calculi, and to enable them to be ejected 
tlirougli the natural passage^. Where the calculus is 
furnicd of uric acid, potash and lithia waters may 
taken with adv.snt.ige. and in the case of phosphatic cal- 
cuh !ioid rcrnctlies are used instead of alkaline. As acids 
'Alien taken by tho mouth aic very apt to derang** tho 

• i'eestion. they are usually admini>tered by injection, and 
ihtir u-'C in this manner has in some cases been attended 
Mith much success. As the ic'-earches of modern chemists 
and pathologists have iriven something approaching to a 
>cur.tiric explanation of the ciicumstauces under which 
laleuli form, as uell .is of tlieii mailed characters, it may 
reisi^iiably be exjieeted that more good will in future 

‘ii'.t fioin tlie ii'.e of lithontriptu'" tiian hitherf*». 

LITHOT OMY cUr. lifhos, a stone; and to 

• v.*. k Although urinary calculi may i»e extracted Irom 
: . kidneys, uretliia, or bladder, t).e term lithotomy is 
:> -Irieteti to the operation of cutting into this latter viscus 
t* r till* purpi^e of reiiuaing one or more stones. Ilefoie 
tne eperation is performed it is necessary to determine 
•Ailli iirtainiy the presence of a stone, which is done by 
.oouHtliuf/ ibe patient, lids consists in introducing into 
the hladder. lljroiigh the urethra, a metallic inslnmient 

• ailed a sound, by means of which the stone can be jdainly 
:Jt, and an audible noise perciived on .striking it; till 
IJ i'. be reruh'reil e\i.leiit, »jo surgeon would fie jiistifled in 
m.'it'rtaking the operation. 

>e\er.il iiK'iies of peifoiiidiig lithotomy IjiM* bi on in 
but that wfiicli is mo'.tl\ had ii'tourse to at tie' 
’..I'.bent day is the InttrnL — so c.alled fioin 

ti.e jri’ state gland and neck of the hladii*T being rut 
. .t*_r.dly, in order to ;ividd wuimding tin* rectum. The 
i .-.ti«.nt having been j»ut under the infliieuei* of < hloroforin 

II d thill sounded, to a-certain that the stone is aetijally 
w.lliiii the blaihler (fir i*. stances haM* occurred of stone 
'i* coining encysted a short period before the operation), he 

placed f«n his liack npon a table, with his buttocks pro- 
• ctiug latfii r l#eyond itse4ig.*; li<- is tlnn made to grasp 
t.ie outside of eatli fo</t with the h.'iud fif the same 
,Tid the two pair .an* flrinly bound tog^’tlier. A 
.iii'li is an instrninnit shapeil \cry inni li like a eat hot er, 
- r --lund, bift somewhat hiiigef, and grooved on its convex 
Is fiasscii throiigli tin; urethra into tJjo bladder, wheie 
' mn.-t be retainid tiiinly ty .an .assistant, its eoiivexity 
-'.oking towards tljC perineum, and the groove slightly 
'.lif-.ined to the left side of the patient. I he operator now 
‘ r!r.-:.res his int i'‘i<'ii b' low the bulb of the urethra, 
ahoi.t an ineh and a quarter in front of tlie anus, and 
l onliii'i' it obliquely downwards to the hft of the raphe 
of the p'-rini-um .‘5 inehes, till it reaelies midway between 
the tulx.Tosiiy f f the i.srhiuin and the amis; this should 
cut through the integurnerjt.s and huperfleial fasehi. 'J’he 
next incision, n.ade in the same tlii'ction. divides tl:e 


> tninsvcrsiis perinei muscle, and exposes tho memhrnnuus 
portion of the urethra, and the groove in tho stafl* inust 
be felt for with the fiiigor ; into this groove, which serves 
as a director for making the concluding section of tho 
operation, is inserted the point of tho knife, which is then 
pushed along the groove in tho staft* till it enters the 
bladder. The surgeon then introduces his left forefinger 
to ascertain that tho wound is snillciently extensive to 
permit the extraction of the stone ; and if it bo not, he 
cither repeats the last incision, or dilates the opening in 
the bladder with his finger. The statT is now to be with- 
drawn, and the forceps carefully introduced, and tho stono 
seized and removed. 

Another form of staff, called the rectangular, was in- 
troduced by Professor A. Buchanan of Glasgow, which 
; necessitates only one incision ; the operator at once entcr- 
t ing the groove in tho staff, and, without removing the 
I knife, pushing it into the bladder by a straight thrust. 

I This operation is very easily performed, and ha.s been 
j' attended with very great sueccss. The writer has per- 
formed it nineteen times with only one fatal result. 

LITHOT BITY (Gr. lithiKt^ a stono, and the root /n, 
to pierce), UTHOT'RIPSY (Gr. lithost and iribo, to 
break up), tho reduction of a calculus in the hladdir into 
small pieces, by means of instruments passed into it throiigli 
the urethra, .**o that the fragments in.ay be discharged 
through the latter tube. This operation must Ix' ranked 
among the most brilliant achievements of modern surgi*rv, 
as it proposes to .substitute a nearly perfectly safe pm- 
ceeding for the more serious and dangerous opiTatioii 
! of lithotomy. It, however, can only be j>erformeil with 
ccitainty of success in the adult, and on calculi of a com- 
• j'.ar.atively sinall size. Tho lithotrito is .an instrument 
’ consisting of a smooth hollow steel rod lo inches in length, 
! with its extremity about IJ inehes bent at nearly a right 
I angle. Ahaig this rod glides another, its exlmnity 
bent the s.ame as the first, in such a manner that its hent 
end is received into a groove in the bent end of the fir.-st. 
Wlicn shut up, the tw'o rods seem one instrument, hut 
when introduced into the bladder the inner one can be 
wiihdiawn — as when one opens a pair of forceps — so .as 
to leave an interval betw’cen the bent ends, into which 
the stone falls or is caught, and by a rack and pinion the 
bent ends are driven together, and the stone crashed to 
piece.'-. (Jreat rare i-i iiece.s.sary in the employment of 
insfinments in such a ilelic.ite organ as tho bladder. 

'ihe be^t inslriunenl for the purpose is one tlie 
jieculiarities of wliieli an; the invention of Sir Henry 
Tlicjinp’' 1 -n, wlio attaineil an ability as near perfection .as 
pf.N*.i!,lc ill tlio jiiafunn.am e of this difllcult operation. 
Tlie success, howi-ver. is not invariable, but depends 
greatly upon the strength of tho patient's constitution 
and the extent which the disea^'O in.ay have a.ssiimcd. 
Notwithstanding the utmost skill of Sir Henry Thompson, 
the ex-Kmperor Napcdeoii .sank under this operation at 
rhiselhnrst, in IM73. 

LXTHUA'NIA, a huge raet of country in the north of 
Kurope, which now forms the Russian provinces of Vii.na, 
GnoiiNi), Biai.v.stok, .Minsk, Moiiilkv, and Vitkpsk, 
with the iKilatinnte of Aiigustov, in the kingdom of i^ihind. 

The Lithnnninn Inngnnyv^ov is one of the chief 

tongues of tlie Slavo-Letlic braneli of the lndo-ICnro])e:iii 
(or Aryan) family of languages, to the Teutonic hraneli of 
which English belongs. It is widely ditlerent from tin* 
Teutonic, tongue.s, however, and even from the Siavonie 
spc-ecli, with which it is usually biaeketed. It has three 
main dialects, the Old IVussian (extinct since Ifl.OH), the 
idthnanian, and the Livonian, all elnsteicd round the great 
bend of the Baltic. The Lithuanian is the most important 
and tlie oldest, having records from the middle of the six- 
I teenth century. It exhibits in some respects a remarkable 
con'-erv.itif n of anciiait mate) i.d and form. It is, however. 
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to tlic Livoni.in ltni;;ne that tlic* term Lettish, when liinite<l 
to ono Kpeeel), is applieil. 

LIT'MUS, a blue colouring rmitler ol>tjuno(l from Rocella 
finctoriu find other lichens hy fermentation in tho presence 
of carbonate of potash ; it occurs in commerce in the form 
of small cakes, being made into a mass with chalk. It 
contains four separate colouring principles, azolitmin (blue), 
.spaiiiolitmin (light red), erythrolein (red), and erytliro- 
Jitinin (di*ep red). Litmus is used principally in the labora- 
tory as an indicator of saturation of acids or alkalies, the 
former timiing its sohition red, the latter blue. It is aU> 
used in the form of test paper for the same purpose. 

LITRB, the French standard measure of capacity in 
the metrical system* It is a cubic decimetre*, or a cube 
whose sides are each 3*1^371 Kiiglish inches. It contains 
n little less tlian our quart; more precisely, it is •220()1 h ;37 
<if a gallon. The litre is subdivided into decilitre, cciiti- 
Jitre, ami inillililre, or tho tenth, hundredtlj, and thousiuidth 
jiart of a litre. Ten litres make a decalitre, 100 a hecto- 
litre, 1000 a kilolitre. The hectolitre is equal to *3 I31I0(»9 
of an Knglish quarter, or nearly 2J bushels, ami is the 
common French measure for grain. 

LITTLE ROCK» a town of tho United States, tho 
capital of Arkansas, situated on tho right Ijank of the 
Arkansas Kiver, about 300 miles from its mouth, .and 1003 
miles W. by S. of Washington. It is situated on a ro( ky 
promontory or Mud' about 50 feet higli, the first that 
oceurs in ascending the river, commanding a delight fid 
and extensive view of the surrounding country. The town 
coiitai' s a .Stale House, a United States arsenal, the State 
reniteiitiary, which has been once or twice burnt down by 
the cou\iets, and several churches. Little Itock communi- 
cates regulaily by .steamboats >\illi ililfereiit ]*ointi, on tliC 
Aikaiisas and Mississippi Itiver.s. Its chief iiidustrh'S .ue 
ll<'ur-iiiills, carri.ige works, and foundrh s. Theie are iii..* 
giauite and slate quarries in the vicinity. It is tin* se.it of 
the goveinment and of the legislatuu*. Tlie population in 
issn was 13.13S. 

LITTLEHAMP'TON, a inaiitime tonn and wateiiug- 
plaee Ilf Kngland, in the county of Su^vt-x, 1-S miles W. 
of Uiighton, 4 miles S. of Aruinh-l, and 02 fiuin Londi n 
by tile South Coast K.iilway. The haibour is fomuil hv 
the inlluxof the Ariin into the F.nglish Uli.innel, is defemhil 
by a fort, and is acce.ssihle to ve-sels of consider.iMc 
burdiu. Kxteiisivc waterworks have been eon.struetcd, 
which }ield an abund.iiit supply. (Vn^iderahU* quautiln-'' 
of wine and brandy from Fiance are iiupoiti d. The town 
is iiiueli fiequcnted for hathiiig in the siinmur, and tint** 
is good accommodation for M'-itor.s. 'Ihe jiopulation of Ihi* 
town and iiaii.*-]! in was 3P2(;. 

LIT TLETON. SIR THOMAS DE. a famous Ungli-^h 
lawyer, was tho eldest son of Thomas \Veste<*te, of tho 
county of Devon. Tlie year of his hirtli is unknown, hut 
after he had been educated at one nf the universities he 
ii-mo\ed to tlio Inner Temple, where indue linn* he heeanie 
une of the ivadeis. On the 2Gth Apiil, lltJG, lie w.i.s 
appointed one of the judges of the Court of Common I’le.-i'*, 
and went the Northamptonshire Circuit. In 1-173 he w.i^^ 
created a Uuight of the Hath. He died at Fianklev 
the 2.'»id August, 1 181, Mgi d about sixty, and was hin.eil 
ill Worcester Cathedi.il. 

Littleton's work tin Knglisli Tenures is wiillen in 
Norman French, di\iiled into three hooks, and .addies-Lil 
to his son. Tlie .st>leof lliia treatise is very gootl. It 
coinlaiies the qualities of eleaincss, plainness, and l>re\ii\. 
in a degree that is extraordinary for tlio rude age in whi< h 
the author wrote. It is much heller for tho student who 
wishes to lay w’ell the foundation of his profe.s.siuiial kimw- 
ledgo to re.ad Littleton first without tlie comments of Coke, 
which he will find useful afterwards, when he wNlies to 
examine any particular point very miimtelv. With CokeV 
Coiumeiitary it enjoyed for .a long jieriod ti.e pi :ee 


among leg.al text-hooks h.T\ing reference to the laws rel.a- 
tive to propel ty, hut the many changes of modern times 
have greatly diminishi'd its value, and it is now hut little 
studied by lawyeis. 

LITTRE.*^ PAUL MAXIMILIEN EMILE. an 

illiistrions French scholar ami philologist, was born at J*.ai is, 
1st February, 1801. He was educated at the Lycce I/mi'> 
le Grand, where In* had for friends Hachette, Burnonf, 
llascoii, and others afterwanls illustrious as scholars, and 
wheie he combined exlraordiii.iry success in learning w'illi 
a first place in all tho athh-liii exerei''es of the school. 
After leaving school he studied medicine and botany for 
eight years with a view of becoming a doctor, but after 
piassing all bis examinations, the death of his father in 
1827 caused the support of his inotlur to devohe upon 
him, and he was unable to obtain bi'ideLUte. For the m'xt 
two } cars be supported liiiii‘'elf and his i miliar b\ gi\Ii.g 
le‘'.sons ill (ireck and the modern langmiges, and by r.i c.i 
.sional contributions to the pro*' and when the rei'-lutimi • >’ 
February, 1830, broke out he shouldered a musket in de- 
fence of the popular side. In 1831 he obtained an iritro- 
diietion to Aiinand (hirnd, the editor of iha wlio 

employed him at fiist as translator, but after discoveiing 
his ability placed him upon tin* regular .stair. Fiom th.it 
time he became a eomstant contributor, and beljictl greatly 
to i.iiso the paper to the high positi<m it held fi.r so many 
ye.ars. He also contiihuted numbnh*'‘S aitiihs to the 
Hi rue (h ^ Deux and all th** Ic.iding pciioilicals, 

and ill IKiP piihli*-hed the tir-t volume of an edition of 
Hipp('erat«*.<, with a version in Freinh, the tenth and bi^r 
volume of whieli .appeareil in 18GI. About this time i ■ 
beeam** acquainted with the writings of Augu.<te Comte, 
and soon forming an iiitim.ite friend.^hip with that philo‘'«>- 
pher. beeanic .an eaiiust advocate of his sy.slem. lie tot^k 
a kfiii intciest in the revidutioii of 1818, and jiiibli**hed .a 
seiicN (.f impoit.ant css.a\s in tlie A'l/fooi/i/. wliieli he aftei- 
waids collected and issm-d in 1832 under the title ot 
“ Coiivuiv.ition, lievolutum et IVidtivi-me." H»* was nn- 
ahle l>» follow Comte in tin* tlovilopinfi.t id the mystie.il 
doctrines which m.irked the clowjp.g yi-.H" of his life, a:.-! 
, .aftes the d*ath (»f Cointe in ls3.S Lutie laihlMad hi> ow > 
I i-tcas upon ri»siii\i..ni under the title of ** Paroh-s dc .i 
, Piiilovophit* pM<.itivc.‘’ He pui*ii>l.e'l .v Urger and nc i 
' eoniph'io wink np'-n tla* sam** ‘>ubi.-it in >l 

** Ainmstc (’’umte et la I'bih v.q.bie l'o'')ti\c.‘' in I > 

set to wmk oil the gual in. diit. iking wf his life, the ]*ie- 
p:iMi;« n 'if i\ dh tioii. uy of the 1 reneh l.ingnaL'e. eoinprismj-. 
in addilh-n to Ihe inloim.itien usually given in such woik-, 
tx.unples of the .<evei.d imaiiini^s of the wotiS with exa^ : 
leUienec to the classical woiks fnim which t!u-y .uc t.iken. 
.1 full di-'Ciissltui i.f all questioii>. of giamm.tr .itul lexi- 
cology, and .siieh a body of details in refen nee to tin- 
ai ts and •‘cieuees. and t*' hi«'tovy, .is to nnke tlie whoh* i 
kind of eyelopii'dia of ex.ict nifonnalioii as well as a dic- 
tion. ny. Assisird by .111 able body of eo.idjiitors.aml work- 
ing sixteen hours a d.iv.lie saw’ tl.e completion of the woik 
in 1873, and was gralitieil to liml it received cvervwheio 
.IS the gieate^t woik of t!ie kmd that had ever hee.i 
pni'li'^i.ed. 

At the downf.ill t'f the itni he tl.imhctta oflerod Littn- 
the chair of llistoiy in the L* olo IVlv teehhiqne, and i’l 
1871 he w’.is elected a mcniher of the Ae.ulemie Fra119.vi.se. 
In l!s7 I he was elect* «l a life .senattir. He dlevl 2iid .Tune, 
lS8l. Until the close of his life Littn; was an avowed 
maliiitlist, but as he d.ievv near the end he viehlod to the 
iulhuiieetif hi.s wife .iml daughter, who were fervent Catho 
licN, .iml was h.iptl/.ed and admitted to the Roman C-itln i. 
i hmeli. M. Little w.is hev«md question one of tho ni 
le.iiiied men of his age, and one of tlio linest ex.impli '• of 
adv.imeii Liberalism. As a lexicographer lie is nniivillciL 
and the French ilietioii.iry he eompiletl is undoubti*.!l\ ihu 
hc'.t h-xiem of any living langn ije. 
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lilT URGY, rt to nn i^ciiorally umhI to denoto any | at Il:inij>t« ii Court, fi fow slij;ht altorat ions wcro introiliiooLr. 
or .ill of tho ^orvices of tiu* CliriMiaii Churoli. but Aihioh • In tliw .state it contimiod till the time of Cliarlos 11,, wlio. 


i.^ loolinically used to denote the form, order, or oilioe | 
L>r tl’.e oelebr.itiou t>{ the Euoharist. Tho um* of a ivijii- 
l.ir form of M*rvioe in connection with this saci anient 
dati'« tiv*m apostolic times, as may bo learned from the 
r.mline epi.-tles, but it is also evident that tlie eailiest 
f -nns ^>ere of a \eiy simple kind, Accordinij to an old j 
Tiadition. ** the apo.vtles iisetl the Lord's Prayer only in eoii- : 
■>-eciM:mi; the HoK Oblation;" but, however this ni.iv be, | 
the u^e of a lixav el.iborate ritual c.ui be tiaeeil to the i 
tir-'t eentuiie.Nof the Christian era. As each bishop had ' 
lull aullioiity to .settle the ritual of his dioee.se, dilVereiit 
terms of service were adopted in ditlerent places, and in 
c. usc.jueuoe there are a larj^e number of dill'eient liturpos 
known to eoclesi.a.stical .schol.us. Aceordm^ to .some 
.'.utlKirlties tluro weie eomposoti at ;i viiy e.\rly peiiod 
sepai.ite linms f-»r ti.e u-i‘ <'f tlie chunhes of .leiusalem. 
-Mex.uuli loiiae. atoi rj-kesus, whieli wtie called after 
the na ii. s tf St. .l.m:o'-. St. ^l.iik, St. Peter, and St.. lohn 
ii 'jiii f.vi ly. in«l :t i' fio u these that all the l.itta forms 
i..iM ‘■I'll deiived. Prom the lirst of thes»’ the Gieek 
htm.. .s if >1;. l’»as:l ;nKi St. Chrisistoui, the Armenian 
ituu'v .-f St. Cire^'oiy the Uiuinuiator, and numerous 
Sulac hturiiits lave been ileiived. At tlie presi nt day 
ti.*' hlMj\ I'f St. Chi}snstoni Is ehietly used in the orthodox 
1 \'-l> i". Ci asih. tl. e.i^h .it oiitiln m'Ishus this elitiudi 

tl e liturgy tf Sf. II i-d .iiid tlu* lituijv of the pie- 
stiirir. i. ri. ' 1 the siCoiid is deiiinl tile litUl.:y Uscil 
i-y • .» Coptic Ciiuich of Lppt. with stvei.il (iie«-k aiiil a 
1' .. upr iiiiir.herof Kthiopic lituiL:.* l*'i‘ m the thud 

" O'i.M'i tic Au.busitu lituipv, which is usvd in th** 
«.i» ' < I M I.m. .ir.d t '.pii i.illi m it'. ;;ieat i.itl.edial, .iiid 

t I ; ’ i-^e!,i jjtnrjy I f ti.i lo'iii.in itholic I'liuich. Ftoui 
t. - : .. :ii i.s i! e <e!ehi.itid .Mozai.ii<ic lilui/y 

wu. .. .'i.M.id t.'.r* i..iti< 1 ! li i.turi'N <f tl.e .^j.ai.ivh C’hunh 

l. el* ^c ,,f the \..,ith veiitury, but whith is i" w 

< . !y 1 in two t! umi,. s iU .'Spain; the (hiliiean litm/y, 
w. . I. was th- aueh lit 111 . I 1 . itn im 1 Ltur^^y « f ri.it.ce until 
t. ^'.’.iUiriL'of the loi.thceiitm ^ ; p..^s]hly tho lilurpes us4-d 

t e .0.1 lei. t Clii'e Cl. mail of Cleat Ihitain. and more 
(■ 11 :1. ly t! •' htiiijy iiitiodm I'd into Lmjlaiid by the N«*i > 

m. t..'. It iniisi h«‘ ill* litioi.tii. l.‘.we\ei, Ti..ii mu^Ii cou- 

. .i- h« . n II. ii .I.iineii anioi-;;; ect Jesi.i-stie.d s* h<d.iis 

< -r.i tj a iilM! ■ i-i'toiy «-f ti.- u.ih.i ent him uie^, and s,.nio 

.is-.._.. .1 dl:i iii.t ori«i:i to that we h.iie m* iitinind for 
(4.: ..1 'f tl.e eiiuiKtialeii. J’ltv.nu.s to tie- 

1.'. f :■ I’a f, •! the Ci.un-l. *f Liiicl.fi.d the servae was 
pi: *1 ill l..ll;i. ani diihiii.t lituivl< s w.ie u^fd in 
• r: : j Ills t,i ti.e k.i.;:iioii.. 'lie- c.ithedials n{ York, 

] . 1 , H*i»f‘iiii. i; i lkiui:<i. .imI e\en Aheidecii in 

's* • * .I'.ti, }..id th - .1 i>'p^cti\e ii'i s ; hut no catliedial h.td 
‘ .« .. .1 \.'ijiet\ ( f »\1. e i/o./ks f.ji- it'i Use a.s .Siruiri. At 
t.j" Jh format. on .dl th'- Prot4 st.mt tlimih^ s aiiopted 

I . :..!^-' or. inoie roiriitly. joai i r-beoks. In Lii^laml , 

ti.e j at. oil '-f Kin;; II. iiiy VlIL's •'Pinner" m l.djo, 

.1. I;..- wjuacuhir t'lii^U'-, w.i', f uc of the fii-t stop^i in 
til-' 1 II aticii of doctrine and woi'^lnp in tin* < iniieh i 

< f l.;.^hu..l. In 1517 Archhidiojj Cramii:' r, liishop Ridley, 
'••Itl: e,.",.-n t;ti » r h.^hops and emin'-nt di\in''«, wi-p* 

I i.i;.. “I./i.^d by the kin;; (Mihv.ud ^'I.J in (Oiineil to 
» I. p.h' .1 [(ia\(-r-bo. k in the Lii;:ils]i I.m_'iMp% wliieli was 
i i.r'ii.^.j hy Paiii irneiit in 151^. .and pnhli.shed in LjI!*. 

J. l...'^l it w.js n’.lseii and apiin contiimed by Parli.i- 

liotii .\ets wen; iipiidul in the lii-t } ear of the 
le L , ■ «^”<i.n Mary; but upon the a^M■s-ioll of Lli/abeth, 

se-,.r... h..ii:ed div o.fH, liea.n d by Anhhi'.hop P.irkiT, weie 
app* 1 .tl i to make .mother review tif Km;; Ldward’s prayer- 
hook.s, wh‘n .a noiiJied form of the sief.nd book of Kin;^ 
Edwaiil VI. win d» ‘. rm'r.ed uj.f n, and tliialiy eonfinned by 
Pa.i^ii.imcnt. '1 he A< t p*. ei\e.i tie- roial assi-jit 2iith April, 
1551*. In tl." t.ist M It i.f .I.no' s I., .ift' 1 tl.“ ioiifereiK-e , 


in ItiGl, issued a commi.s.sion to empower twelve l)i.shops 
and as many Presbyterian divine.s tooon.sider the objections 
raised against the Prayer-book, and to make such reasonable 
and nece-ssai-y alterations us they should jointly aereo iijxni, 
nine assistants on e;ich side lieing added to supply the 
place of any of the twelve principals wlio should liap]ieii 
to he ab.sent. The conference broke up without anythin;; 
hein;; tlone, except that some piirticnlar nlteratioms were 
proposed by tlic opUcopal divines, w'hich in the May fol- 
lowing; were considered and a;;recd to by the whole cler;;y 
in convocation. The Prayer-book was then l>roii;;ht to its 
jne.seiit condition, and was unanitnously sub.scribed by both 
llouses of Convocation of both provinces on Friday, 2Uth of 
December, IGGl, and hein;; brou;;ht before I’arliamciit the 
March followiii;;, both houses passed an Act for its cstah- 
lisimient ; and the JCail of (.'larcndon, then lord cliaimellor, 
WM.. ordereil to return the thanks of theloids to tho hi.-hop.s 
and cleiiry for the ;;rc.at care and iiulu.stry show’ii in its 
ie\ision. Xo important alteration has been made sinee in 
the Rook of Common Prayer so far .as Kiii;l.and is coneerned, 
but after the disc.stahlislnneiit of the Iri.sh Church seveial 
chancres weic intniduced into it at a synod held in Dublin 
in 1^70. Ihese chan;;cs inelndcd the excision of all 
lessoiiN fiomthe .\poeiyplia, of the rubric orderin;;the teei- 
t.ition Ilf the Atli.iii.a'Ki.an Ch’eed, and the form of uhsoliition 
in the otHee for the vi>itati<>n of the >ii.k. On the Coiif iiieiit. 
most of the Reformeil Clmrche.s have litur;;ies w’liieli they 
li.ive drawn iij) for their own use. 

LIVER. The li\er is an or;;an the exehisi\e duty of 
which, until receiitlN, was stated to he to seeicte bile; but 
the .M.eieiinii f»f sii^.ir for combustion in tin* Inii:;'. or eapil- 
laries is now known by the researches of Chitide Reriiard 
to he one of its chii f functions. [See (ir.YrotiK.N. | 'I'he 
lixi r aKo acts as a cic.it lilood-elahoratin;; ;;Ianil ; for 
pfptones, if injected into the ju;;ular vein, so .ts to cseapo 
the li\er. are p.isvi d (»tr(iii the urine, &o.) practically im- 
alti led. but if introduced into the portal vein and allowed 
to ]Ias^ tbroimh the linT they are readily asvimil.ited. It 
1 " evident, tiierefore, tli.it the liver assists nssimilatioi;, 
ihoimh the exaet manner of this is not vet clear. A sti 1 
mole impoitant function is tli.it of purifyiii;; the blood, by 
meaii-i of the bile, wliieh .serve.s not only for di;;estive, hut 
.iKo h r excretory pnrpoMs. M.uiy tliin;;s may he taken 
up in di;;esti«in unlit tor luitiition, or peihajts ah.solutely 
poisonous. 'I lie liver sl.iiid.s ilirectly in tlie ]>ath of the 
eiicnl.iijon at its outset, and ail siwh matters liave to p.i».s 
its ;.Mi.'ird. 'lilt* fiiijiieiiiy with whicJi the liver exeietes 
nut.illie pidsoiis or retain.? them in its own suhstanec shows 
its beiieliti*nt power llius to intercept elements noxioiH to 
tlie oieani-m. P.iits .supposed tn h.ivc an analo;;ou.s fiiiie- 
tioii have been fi>und iii inseels, but tlieir nature is .at 
pie^ent a disputed question. The ditlerence.s in repaid to 
si/e, foim, and colour, which the liver presents in llic 
l.iphei aiiiin.als, are of no preat iinjmrt.ineo. • 

In man the liver is ii laipe .soliil visrus, of a reddisli- 
brovvii or mottled red and vellovv isdour, situated iniine- 
diutely beneath the diajihrapin, in tlie ripht hypoehondriae, 
and paitly in the epip.astrie repioii of the abdomen. [.See 
Ai;ih»mi- >*. j When enl.irped it can he felt by the hand 
applied below tlm ribs <in the ripht side. It is tiattiMied in 
the vertical direction, is tliinner at it.s anterior tlian at it.s 
posleiior border; and its outline, wlieu \ie\ve<l from above, 
i.s irrepularly ovoid. The upper .surface, which is convex, 
is applied to the dinphrapm ; tlie lower, whieli is irrepn- 
laily coneave, lies above, and in coiitaet with the stom.ieh, 
ktrpo inte.stino, and riplit kidney, lias attached to it the 
pull-bindfler, and present.s two ileeji furrows, whieli divide 
it into .several compartments, teiiiied hy anatomists lobes. 
Df the furrows, one runiiinp from before backwards (the 
lonpitndinal li*sure), tiansmittcd, durinp uterine lif'*, ti.e 
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vessi-l which conveyed the ])Iood from the placenta to the 
heart of tlie foetus ; it afterwards contains merely the cord- 
liko remains of that vessel, now impervious in the I'reater 
part of its extent. The secoml furrow, in the under sur- 
face of the liver, is called the transverse fissure, since it 
crosses the former at ri^ht anj^lcs, lyin^, however, cliiefly 
to its right side ; it serves to allow the entrance of bl<»od- 
vcssels and nerves to the liver and the exit of the hile- 
ducts. Like other viscera of the abdotnen, the liver 
riTeivos an investment from the lining membrane of that 
cavity, the peritoneum, which being reflected from it at 
different points, forms broad bands connect in:; the liver 
with surroniiding parts. 

The intimate structure of the liver consists of ramifica- 
tions of the hepatic artery and vein, the x>ortal vein, and 
the hepatic ducts. The ultimate arraugciiieiit of IIh'm* 
<liffcrcnt bloodvessels in the liver is very peculiar. Wlim 
the substance of the liver is torn, it is seen to be composed 
of innumerable granules of about the size cif a pin’s bead ; 
eacli of these contains the elements of a liver. They are 
I'onnected most intimately with the branches of the hep.alic 
vein,asmall twigof whichiseontainedin tlicinterior of each, 
while on their exteiior surface .and in their interstices run 
hranehes of the portal vein, hepatic artery, and bile-duct. 
'I’he mass of each granule or lobule is constituted in great 
part t)f a close network of cajdllarv blooilves'-ols, which 
comniuMicate on the cxteritir witli the small branches of tin* 
port.d, an<l »»ti the interior with the twig of the hep.atie 
\ein. The bhiod brf)iight by the portal vein, therefore, is 
j>ouro«^ into the capillary network of e.ieh giarmlecr lobule 
of the liver, and, after yielding in it the constituents of the 
bile, is r<eeivcd into the branches of the hcp.atic vein, 
wheiu'o it i.s tninsinitted to the p iieral \a»-cular .system. 
The hranehes of the hepatic artery .srton bec<inie very tninnte 
on the ext<'iior of the hdmles, and few can be traced into 
tlieir interi'ir ; it is probable that, .after h.aving nourished 
the e(*ats of the vessels and duets, .and otlur tissues of the 
liver, the blood of the liepatic artery is pouied into the 
minute network formed by the ultimate division of the 
poit.al veil), and coiitributi'.s, will) the blood < f th.it vcn. to 
yi«*M the constituents of the bile. 

Tlie biliary canals, reduced in number hv .successive lo- 
uiiioii to two lubes, one from the right, the other from the 
left lobe of the liver, is.sm- at the tr.msverse tisNure of its 
under .surface, there sotai unite, and f<»rm one main trunk, 
tlie hepatic duct. After ruimiug a .short di.st.inec together 
with the portal vein, liep.atic aitcry. jukI nerves, in a quan- 
tity of dense cellular tissue inclosed williin the fold of the 
peritoneum, the hepatic duct meets and unites uitli tlic 
iliii t id the g.all-bl.adder, or cystic duet. Tlic tube n sult- 
iiig from the junction of the hepatic, with the cystic duct is 
eallt'd the ductus communis chokdochus; it is almut 3 } inclic.s 
in length, and terminates by o]»cning, together with the 
<liict of the pancreas, into the portion of tin* inte.stine 
ii.aincd duodenum, at the distance of a few iiiehes from the 
^tomaeh. 

The gall-bladder is a pyrihu-m membranous .sac, lodged 
in a shallow depression :it the intciior surface «d the liver, 
which eommiiiiicates, ns we li.ave stated, with the excretory 
duct of the liver, by means of a tube e.alled thecvsliednet. 
8ee Rit.k. 

Jtlsvases of the Lircr , — The liver i.s subject to .nil those 
general inorbhl ehangt's which, depending lui disurtlcrcd 
actions of the hloodve.sscls, umditication of the mitrilive 
process, or alterations in the blood itself, m.ay affect mi‘st 
orgnni/.ed parts of tlie body; such are inflammation 
(liepatiti.n), acute and chrtmic, livpertKiphy and atiopliv. 
induration and softening, and the dilleveiit kinds t)f 
tuinonrs or transformations of tis.suo, eareinoma or cancer, 
medullary sarcoma, fungus ha'inatodes, melano.sis, .md 
.scrofulous tubercle. It is occasionally infi sted by paiasiiic 
animals (hydati<l.s), which may likewise affect otlicr pails. 


But the liver i.s also liable to other diso.a.se.s which .appi r- 
tain to it speci.illy, and are connected with its function — 
secretion. The chemical ehange.s which give rl.sfi to the 
formation of bile in the liver may be so der.'inged, that oiv 
or all of the ingii-dients of that fluid are increased or 
dimini.shed in quantity, or viti.ated in quality, and such 
disorder of the s«‘ereting process may manifest itself in 
several wa}.s: the imperfectly formed fliii*l passing into the 
inte.stiiic.s may cause initation there, and c‘iiiJ.equeiitly 
diarrha^a; or, being ab.soihcd into the bloo<l, in:iy produce 
j.aiindicft and its coiicomit.int symptoms ; or some of the 
ingredients of the bile m.iy concrete into solid in.^ssc*, in 
the ducts of the liver or the gall-bladder, fonning g.ill- 
stones. The disease<l slate of the liver, in whicb it becomes 
iniyiregn.ated with an iinnatur.al qu.antity of fatty mattei, 
may al.so he ri-ckoncd aiiirmg the di-'ta.'-es ajqjf rl, lining t'» 
the special function of tie* organ, for the bile intiirally 
cont.ains a large proportion of f.atty in.atter (‘ bole-. t m ine , 
though the chemical Cf»nipositii.ji of this '-ub‘‘t le.''. and 
that of tlie oil or f.-it with which the liver i.s iiripr* gn g.ed m 
disea'-e, appears to be diflerciit. 

ItIVEIt ORE. See liiinATic Cinx.vtiak. 

ItlVER-FIaUKE (^Fasciola htpotlca) is a ]jara*‘itic 
flat worm Ixdonging to the order ']'i:i:ma'h»i>a. Th*; 
liver-fluke i.s parasitic in the liver of sliecj), prodming tie* 
formidiible dise.ase known as rot. It is .in un-egmenteil 
woini. witli fi fl.it. ov.iie boily. Tlie iriontli i'* ''itn ited on 
.*1 little lobe, and is suctorial. A little behind tin* mouth 
on the ventral suiface, in the middle line is .t scc-md l.iig»» 
Slicker, having no internal orifice. From tin* j»n's. m** of 
the.se two Milkers tin* liver-tluku was c dleil I>ist(>m.i ilwo- 
moiitheil), but is now gener.illy pl.iccd in the restricted 
genus F.isciol.i. The mouth leads int'» a i»h.trv ii.x. wldeh 
can he protr.ieted to a <*ertain e\tent. Aftir tin- pharviix 
the .alimentaiy ean.al diviiles into two literal ciX'i .i. which 
rim down the body giving off mnneioiis branches. There 
is indther intestine nor amis. On .iceoiint i f its ojinph tely 
]»aiasitie h.ibits the fluke has .aNo no v.iscul.ir system. 
'J’be nervous .svstem consists if two l.iti r.d •..■ds. wlileh 
meet in.st in fn-nt of the month to form .i pair of i erebi il 
gaii'jlia. 'rii>* skni is su]. plied w ith .i netwmk ■ f r.erv. s. 
'Ihe ren.d organs (m pliiiili.i ) fi-im a eomj*!. ’e i.-tw.-’.k 
throughout the body, and ojen l.y .a sii.jlo j,.,!.. .4^ p,i 
exlieine 1 nd of tile hi dy oil lie Veiitl il .kv. i’l.e 

br.inehes aie cili.ited .nul toimin.ite in .spiii.soi ts m •st.ve 
tissue. 1 he extienie 1 ml each bianeh is comp. -sc, 1 ,>f 
what is callcil a tl.iine-n.Il; this is .1 fniint I-slsapi d bi'iiy 
with the mouth of the funnel covned by i delie ile mem- 
brane, which c.anie.s on it.s inner wall a l.irge t ilium vvljjeh 
is .alw.avs vibrating. Tin* repioduetive system i-. like that 
of all tiematodi .s. The in.ile and fcin.ale organs are united 
ill the same individual, and ojan by a ^ingle pore « n the 
ventral surface between the two Miekors. 

The life-histcry of the liver-fluke is very wonderful and 
interesting; it was only fully known in issi tlirough the 
researches of Mr. .\. V. Thom.is. When the disea.sed 
.sheep dies, tbe eggs of lbe p.ir.asite e.seape, and from each 
is hatched a miinite free-swimming cmhrvo. a!>out ineli 
long, having .an elong.ited conic.il body eovered with very 
long cilia. At the anteiior cmi of the body is a short retrac- 
tile pa]u 11 1, and a little below it two oye.sp<.t.s. It has hmg 
been known to f.iriners tb.it tbe ^lleep in d.iinp pastures 
were pcvuli.uly liable to be alVeetod with rot, hut Mr. 
Thoina.s was the first to shovv what became of the eggs, 
and luav the parasite found its waay back into its host. 
He pnived that for the development of the embryo it is 
neccs.sarv that it sbouKl pass its larval stag<‘s in a p.iif- 
ciilar .species of pond snail, /.i 7 n 7 nvus trufu'utulu^i, 
is very abundant in damp pastures. Having Lmnd its 
intermediate ho^t the einbrvo begins to work its way into 
tbe sii.ail's body. It spins nmnd rapidly on its a\i<, tlo 
lie.-ul papilla elong.atos and bevoines ]iointed, tlie cilii wa rk 
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vlp'iuuslv, ftiul the boilv is pressed against the surface of 
tl’.e snail, and pailuallv makes its way like a wedge intt> 
the pulmonary chamber, or more rarely into the body- 
e.i\ity. Sometimes the emhiyo bores into the font of its 
lio^t, and then is unable to develop further and die". If, 
ho\u■^er, it has got into the light region, it lo.-cs its cilia 
and the layer of cells r^hich b(*re them, and groiv" rapidly, 
beci'iiiing sae-hliaped. The inner cells of its h<»4l\ ai range 
themselves into s»'\en or eight little balls. Ihuli hall is 
coiiipo>ed of sc\eial cells and begins to de\eli»p into a new 
iTganism, which becomes oblong in shape, and has :i Mind 
dige^ti^e canal formed at one end. This organi'-in, >\hieh is 
tailed lu'dia. has a delicate cuticle formed cm its smfaee. 
and two short lateral proe»*"ses grow out at the liinder eml 
t i its body. It breaks through tlie walls of the spori»"ac 
tas the degenerated emhrut is cahh*(I\ tJie liole thus made 
closing up, so th.it the otlier halls of dlK can gi> 4»n de- 
^ eloping into rediie. The icilia now migiates into tUher 
]-aits of the siiairs ln>dy. esj.ivially into the liver, on which 
it feoiU by means of its suett'ii.il nnmtli. and grows lajiidly. 
MiaiiAthile balls of coll', .ariaiuto thems,.l\fs in the h.idy of 
t! o itdia. ''o that other oi'inisins, called t'enaria^, are 
•■'inud within it. 'I h*- e. ie.iiia has a simewliat spheii- 
1 il bo'iy. with a l.mg \ihatili tail: :i ^entlai median 
s„okrr, Miotori.il mouth. j>l..uny.\. an-l foiktd alimentary 
tana! .lie foimetl, ,’iiki a ]Mir 4>l le-.al org.ins opening i n 
ci'h side of the tail. Ihe led.i.i wlan full-giowii eonlaiiis 
;,b< ut twenty cel eai i.e in dithn'it stagi s ('f dexeh puu nt ; 
t;joy escape on>' hy one. .and the ledi.i at I dt witheis u]». 
'I be s. etp. wb,.u grazing, ii'u de\oflr a su.-iil with the 
Cl run ’.a* ill its 1*. ,i>. r.su.illy, howvwr. il.e ei*HMiia‘ 
fn m the snail, .ind einwNt on bli-bsof giMv-. losing 
tioir \ibialile tails. In tliis tur^stt-d conditi *:i tle-y r..iy 
b.' t.iken up by the ^Inep .is it giaz' -. in wbieh t.ise tla\ 
d'\cIo: into fh'* n.atnre m'XU.iI liver-tlnk«\ 

LIV ERPOOL, i n.nn]»ip;il ai:d p.iii..i:i'eiitary t:t\ 
and .sL.iport of L.inc.isbiie, st.uels < n tl.e r:g]it or ».asr s,«h* 
< : tbe t'^tnary f»f tl •* Mersey, in .’i.i '2 V N. bit., and 2" 

AV, Now tin of tbe bug* st .and no *.t tinni isliing of 

tbe (.it'.LS anil .^e.iports of ll.e world, it wa^i f(.nneil\ a lislung 
M.i.ige. It w.ns ono. and ]ii ih.ajis tie* luL'e't, of tbe m.iny 
]/< * Is c r creeks c n tbe siib's i f tbe ri\er ^lersi v. In in e its 
n.iTne. It is m-t mmti'.ije.i in D-nnsday Rook, ha\ing 
I.' thing taxa!ile. its fi'lieiit*s ht iiig lii.<‘ :m 1 its gr.i^ing'lainl, 
i: any, i IK 1 111 Jed prob.ibJy in .'^mi 1 1 down or l.^ll^(n. Its 
.:ne fuiues fjom om >axon ;ind Wei..h ain-C'-ti rs, ainl 
V. n.-t altered by tbe inrmsioiis i r « i:eio u bn,< nt" of the 
1' ii,»'.'.. As ;i town it owo.s hr-t growtli to King .lohn. 
wbo ba\ing « njoyetl tl.** ple.i-nn- of thoth.-i’.i* for .sovei.d 
in the n*-igbhoiirhood. impiirid Li^•rporIl >,y an 

exviangeiif maiif.V', hi.iit se\<r.il bur jagf s. and j»n>iiiisi*d 
I*. .a:i h’.s faithful ter ants tind lieg.-men the s.imc privilegr-N 
ot: cr seaports f-njoved. The town and Ids 

.Son If. nry gave it anotlier r l arter, with delluite liberties 
kr.d a inerehaijt.s’ guild. Tliis cliaiter was continued by 
ns kings, eitlier w’ith or without ;i obinse <jf exclusive 
ti.i.ii::g. tmt:l Chari* s L'.s reign, when the hiirg4'ssi..s oh- 
t iiiK<; a charter of incorporation, enat.iig, f-r latln-r form- 
ally n cognizing. that which bad hem in jnevir-us use — \i/. 
a town council. Tlii-swas fidlow<d hy i ie- fi«.m Ch.ules 11. 
with few alttr.atioii^, hilt a inoie iiuineiou.s town c*»r.i:eil, 
'Ji.ss ag-airi was given np to receive one from .rami '> If. 
-\ftfr the Reiolution, a return was made to the charter of 
t-b.iilM II., which was confirmed in hut in Id.W.'i 

anoti.* r party, on a p!e;i that its .surremler h.id not l>een 
mrollfd, vucc^-eded in getting rii.ailes I.’s charter rest<ired, 
confiiiiif il, and iniuli enl.arged by William III., which fetill 
tontiune', to be the go>eining charter. In doing this, the 
old Mt of councillors wmc turned out ea which 

cau.sed rriueh bitternes*?. 'Ihe corp<.i.itioii poss*-sM'Sa sciics 
of original charter. s and an nnhioken record f»f their pro- 
ceedings in aiiout thirty .olnna '*, iii wliifli the d*iiiic')tic. 


history of Liverpool lie.s enshrined, except t 50 far a.s it h.as* 
been extracted and published by Sir J. A. Pictoii, in n 
ri cent volume. 

In tho reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. the bur- 
gessc.s were authorized to levy tolls to pave the town ; 
and tln*rfl w'cre .six of these royal pavnge grants, which 
taxed iiierch.'iiulise, but were in force only for a few' year.s 
each. In the reign of Elizabeth (IStJl), an improved linr- 
bonr was constructed in the pool or arm of .the sea which 
at th.at time ran along the south and c.nst sidtf.s of the town, 
and with the river on tho we.st made it almost an i.sbind. 
'riie Castle of Livoi*pool, n largo quadrangular building, 
stood in tbe middle of the town, at the ])oiut where 2Sr. 
(ieorge’s Church now .stands, and the streets .sloped down 
from it towards the river and tlio pool. 

From tlie liver Mersey the general a.spcct of tlie city and 
jiort is extremely tine, e.'«j)ceinlly when lighted up at night. 
The rapid riM r, half a mile wide, the long line of docks, 
inclosing forests of ma.st.s, tho large Ameiican liners and 
.smaller vessels from every port, tho ferry-boats in inec'S.ant 
motion, fonn a sceno not .•soon forgotten, (leologieally, 
Liverpool i> upon the New' Red Sandstone, which consi.sis 
chiefly of red blown rock, varying in thickne.ss to 200 foi t. 
Tlieiv is also a bi*d of line yellow sand in the middle of 
the city, abo\e which came.s the rock, often overl.i]ip<‘d 
with thick beds of clay. A ft*\v miles oiT the coal forma- 
tion ciMjis up. .and collieries are w’ithin 0 inih-s of tin* eity. 
Lixerpool is extieniely well Miiled for good draiiiiige, and 
is ver> healthy and salubrious, tlie ceaseless tide ever bring- 
ing fre.sh ozone with health-giving breezes. 

Liverpool formerly returned two members to the House 
I f Conimon.s. An additional member w.a.s grunted li* it 
ill ixbN, and hy tin* Reiiifttriluitioii of Seats Act of 
it was di\ided into nine wards for parliamentary purposes, 
t.U'h returning oin* member. 'I'lic mmiti.ip.'il boiongh i.s 
•h\idc*l into Mxt».en waiib<, and is goveiind by .sixteen 
aldermen and forty-eight i*oimeillors. 

Tutil the time of tho colonization of the North Ameiiean 
04 ntineiit and the We^t India Islands by England, the trade 
4if Liverpool only ext4*n(li*d to the west coast of Scc^tlaiul, to 
W.iles,toth*‘cast and soiithcMiast of Irel.iiukand oceasi(.*i:illy 
to Franci*, .’sp.iin, ainl riutugal. 'flie imports consisted of 
w'o(>l aiui linen }.iin, whiih were in gi'cat demand, e\« ii in 
th* .se caily tiiiK's, by the m.'iiuif.t4'tiirers of Manehesti r, ami 
• I wine and drhd fiiiit fioni France and Spain. ’iho 
exiM.rt.s cfiiisistcd i-hit-ily of .Maiiche.ster gooils, .Shet}i**Id 
ciilhry, coals, uml 4ieeasionally giain. During all this 
p4*iii)d Liverpool waN a smidl jdaci* with only from HMif) to 
inhabitants; but tlu-re wiiv then no great towns in 
the m»rtli 4-f England, ami Li^elpool was a-s larg4* as any 
of the neighbouring towns, excejit Chester, which w'as tln*n 
the richest place in the nortli-westeni division of Kngl.md. 

Rut wlicn raw coloni* s wen* established in Virginia, 
New Englaiul, Rarhadoj*.^, ami iiuim*roui other poiiit.s on 
the liKiiiilaml or on tlie i'<];iml.s of America, the coirnncrcs* 
of t}i4* port began to expand, ami at the close of the Civil 
W.tr. in IdRi, Ja\erp4>ol hail n considerable trade with 
.\nurica and the We.st Indies;, as widl as with other part.s 
of the Rritisli Lslaiids ami the eontimml of Enr4)pe. Tho 
town, whh-li .acti\ely HUpportc4l the cause of the Parlia- 
incnt, Milfcicd gn*atly hi the Civil War, having been twiis? 
lM*sicgeii — <juce liy Prince Rupert, who carried it by storm, 
ami .a .si cond time by Sir .John Meldruin. one of the roin- 
iiiand< rs of tlie Pailiamcntary army, who coinpelle<l tho 
king’.s gem‘ral. Sir Robert R^roii, to .surrender it to tlso 
Parliarijciit. From tlie time of tbe Restoration tfi tin* Re- 
volution « f 1G8H, the cominerei! of Liveqiool increased 
rapidly, and at the M'giniiing of the eighteenth ceiitiiiy 
iie.arly the whole of tlie Virginian tobacco trade, then tlie 
piincip.al staple id America, was concent rat eil there. Dur- 
ing the iuva.sion of the Preteiuh'r in 1745, it raised a 
n giiiient for the king called the Liverpool Rliie.s. 
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In tlio rc'i^ii of Queen Anno the rorporntioii of Livetpool 
ol)t.'iined power to form a wet dork and a dock for tlie 
building and repairing of ships at the entrance of the pool. 
Tlio first dock was opened 31st August, 1715, and the 
Mulberry was tho first ship that entered. A second 
dock of larger size was formed in the n ign of George 11. 
A third and still larger dock wa.s constructed iiimicdiutely 
.•ifter the .'iccessioii of George III. Two other large docks 
were constructed during tho peace between tho American 
War and tho French Revolution, and before the close of the 
century the Liverpool docks, either formed or authorized 
to be formed, e.xtcuded nearly 2 miles in length fn»m 
north to south. During the present century, and especially 
within tho last few years, they have been .still more 
rapidly enlarged, so that theyaro now between 7 and H mile.', 
in length, independent of tho immense ducks which have 
been constructed at Birkenhead on the opposite side of the 
river Mersey. Tlicso docks, taken as a wliole, now foim 
the finest artificial harbour in the world and accuminudate 
the greatest trade. 

The must import.'int public buildings iii LI\cip(x»I are the 
Town-ball, tbo Exchange Buildings, St. George's Hall, the 
jMunicipal Offices, the banks, clubs, and the hotel at the en- 
trance of the London and North-western Railway. The pi in- 
cipal storey of tho Town-hull contains a fine suite of rooms 
magnificently fiirni.shed, and npproache<l hy a noble .staiu*ase 
lighted from tho dome. Tho saloon, two drawing-rooms, 
two ball-rooms, and the banqiiet-iooin, all cornmunieatiiig 
with e.ach other, are noble apartments. The Exchange 
Buildings form, with the Town-ball, the sides of a qmul- 
raiigular area which is used by the inerclianls of Liverpool 
as ail exchange. Tho newsroom is one of the large>t 
looms ever erected for eoinmercial purposes, being built to 
accoiriinodate from 3000 to dOUO subscrilier^. Ihe other 
buildings, designed for the niiderwi iters of the port, with 
the Colton Sale-room and other establishments, are also on 
a huge seale. »St. George's Hall is an exceedingly beauti- 
ful Grecian structure, tho eastern fa(;‘ade of which is lou 
feet long; it has a colonnade and projecting centiewith 
deprc'^sed wings. Within the central projection is :m am- 
bulatory feet wide; beliind this is a noble vestibule t*r 
hall Ixiuiided on the noith and south hy the assize e<>uit>, 
to w hieh it affords approaches. Equestrian statues of Qui-en 
Victoria and Prince Albert arc in tho front, with one of 
full length of Lord Be.ieoiistield in a st.uiding posture, un- 
veiled in IS«2. 

Tlie building known ns the Municipal Offices, opened in 
is a large quadrangular editiec, in the seini-elasMe 
st)le, and the principal front has an imposing npjjcaiauce. 
'Ihc interior cont.aiiis Abo\o 100 rooms, some of handsome 
]iiuporti(jns, which afford aecoimiiudation to the eoipuratc 
and scliool-b(»ard officials. 'I'he Cu.stom-lioiise, in wdiicli are 
also contained tlio dock office.s, the he.ad jiost-office, and 
other public offices, is situ.ated on the site of the old dock; 
the extreme length, ineasnring from east to west, is -IfitJ 
feet. The Excise Olfiee, the Stamp Office, a branch post- 
office, ami the County-court Office aie in Victoria Street. 

The \oluntcers in Liverpool and environs have twelve 
comjMinles — viz. six artillery, five rifles, and one eiigiiieiTs. 

Li\erpool contains upwauls of ninety churches belonging 
to tho Kstahlishment ; these, with the ^arious ejiiscopal and 
dissenting chapels, give a total of more than 250 places of 
wanship. 

The town of I.iverpool was made a city and a bishopric 
formed in 1880. A cathedral is proposed to be built, ami 
meanwhile St. Peter’s Church is used as a pro-cathedral. 
'J'liere is also a Roinnii Catholic bishopric in Liverpool, 
which was founded in 1850. 

The provision for education in Lixerpool is of a wider 
and more com]ilelu cliaracter than is generally found in pio- 
vincial citic.s, from the nGwly-foiindcd Cniversity Collegi- 
which has recently beiai ineorpoiateJ with the Vieloii.i 


University; the Liverpofd College; St. Fiancis Xavier^ ami 
St. Edward's Colleges; the Liverpool Institute, with the 
iiftwly-built School of Art; the lioval Institution School; 
Blackburne House, for gills; .and many others. For ele- 
mentary educaLion in llie city proxision is made by fift}- 
two Cliurcli of England, twenty-four Itoinan Catholic, fixe 
Wc.sleyaii, clex'en British or umleiiorninational, and twenty 
board schools, containing altogether .aecoimriodation for 
about 85,000 children, of xxhieli ’Jli.OOO is proxided by tho 
board schools. The Sehool Bf-ard consists of fifteen mem- 
bers, who are electi'd for thi<-e years. Of the txxeiity board 
schools fifteen have been erected by tin* boaid, the leinaindei 
being acquired either by tiansfer or by 1 im'»«'. The iiumoer 
on the lolls of public elementary schools on the ere.itiori of 
the btiurd was -17, .'>00, with an axeiage atti ndaiice of 1.252, 
and it has liccn inereas4*il hy the e\<'itifjn‘* of that ]#oily to 
82,0<)0, xxitli an axei.ige .attendance r-f OT.fJOU. of wliom 
18,000 aie in bciard .seliofd>. "Ihe exertions of ti.e h«j.iid 
and of tho managers of voluntary schools reteix'e most x.ilu- 
ablc assistance fiom tlie labours of a volunt.iry assou.itioi. 
eiititli‘d the Livcr|»ool Council of Education, xvhich lias h i 
its objects (Ij the encouragianent, by .i giMiluated system 
of rewards, of regular at teml.inc** on the pait of sclnd.irs i.i 
public elementary sjdioids; (2 J the di-coiir.igc incut of tlicir 
fr4‘'pn*iit transfer fn-ni sehojjl to school; and the j)r<;- 
iiiotioii of the most projtiising biys and girU fjom the publ'o 
elementary to the .seci luhiry si hools of the (ity by meaii'^ 
of schohirshijjs, tlie distiiigiiishing feat me i>f xxiiieh is tli.il 
thex pi oxide for the reeipient's maint* nanc>* a - will as nin- 
CMtioii dming the ]>(*iiod of their tLiiiiie. 

Among the ehaiitable institutions fc.r tdueation may h«‘ 
mentioned the Lixeijiool Blue coat Hosjnial, fouinled in 
xxhich jirovides a good eoininerei.il education for 
2,>0bo\saml DM) gills; and also tlie Liverpool Sc imeii'.s 
Hri»han.ige; the Orphan Asylums, for loU boxs, Imi girls, 
and l.-jO infants; the JinJtjhtiyablc training-ship, for jiro- 
ji.iring the .sons of sailois for tlie se.i; besides four d.iy 
iiidiistiial schu(»ls. Tin u* are aho charitable sele-fls fir 
the blind, for tiie deaf ami dumb, for male .iiid ftiiiah 
(•rpliaiis. A huge eonxali'seent liospital xxa'- eicLted ia 
lx7.> at \\oolton, holii the Sllipliis of tie Lixupoul i-o:.- 
tiibuth'ii to lije fund lor lehes mg the di-tr* eaust h\ 
theiotton f.uiiiiM* in I8i)2. A spauiuis l.all forli>!d:ng 
religious servicL**. social g.itiiei ings. h i inn“.. vVe.. xx.is a-i-.e-i 
to the original bniidmg In nuMii" of ja imy sa]i''Cii]>tii ij- 
froin tlie weiking-cla'-se" of >L'iitli-\xi "t 1 amasliiie. an I 
iiainod the Gladstone Hall. 

Niiineruiis buildings devoted to 4 .haiitai)Ie pnipos^s haxL 
been eretteJ ill vaiioiis t'ai Is «»f the tow n. liieihn d Inliim- 
aiy. the Noith and Ninth llo-'pitaU, the Wiiikhoii"! , the 
E'excr H»'.s]»ital, the lainatie Asxlmn, with llu* nmnnuus 
.smaller hospitals and disjiensarn s, .ire all ino»t xalmilde an. I 
ellicieiit cstahlishiiieiits. Tlie St.inlcy Hospital xxms eieelul 
ill 1.87U-71. Tin* new soulhein hosj.ital, opened in l.s72, 
provides 200 beds, ami cost men* tlian X.’>O,i)0H. '1 hen* 

is also the ^al]ols■ Home, iumi* the Cii-'ii in House, of wliieh 
the first stone xvas laid by Piiiice Allnil in 18 10, xxhich 
otlcis good aeeoininodation to s.iil^'rs < ti sln-re. 

Foiemost among tin* public iiistilulioiis of the city stands 
the Fum* laiiiat x. Mus lim, and Ait (hiUi ry, a langeof thiee 
eontigmnis buildings of vaiimis classical devious. In tlu- 
first xxe find the piil>lie luxx s-rooiii. tlie fiee lihr.uy, .aiul 
the inust'um. xxhieli iiu hides the Earl of Deiln's eolhetion, 
pie.seiitetl in 18.)1, ami Mr. 51axer's. pi>sent4 il in 1807 ; in 
the next is the Pietoii lu adiiig-iooiii for stiidcnts ami .scholars, 
opened ill 1870, and c.illed after Sir J. A. Pieton in recog- 
nition of his eminent .serviees to tlie city. It is a eireiihir 
building, after tlie ile.sigu of the iv.uiiiig-rwni at the British 
5luseimi. rndeiiieath it is the RotumULecturo-lialh in wliieh 
a seiies of fiee lirtiires is amiiully gixeii to the jiuhlle o:i 
x.iiions subj«rts, iiiuler the .iiisjdees of the lihr.irv, imi^enm. 
.uul arts committee. 'I'he third Ls the Art li.illeix. 
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by tlu‘ iniinit'u-i^noi' of Sir A. !». Walker, nml pvrsonteil in 
1877 — all fro.’ to the pu]>lio. In front of the Art Gallery 
are lar^e statues of KatVaolle an.l Mioliolangolo, l>y War- 
rington Wooil. The sanu’ cuininitteo have also I’stabllsheil 
branoii libiari.'s at tlio north ami so\ith omls of the city for 
lending out hooks to the inhahitants free of charge, lu 
several of the board schools a reading-room, supplied with 
periodi<Mls, is op«‘iied in the evening, also free. 

In a line with the'^e buildings the county magistrates 
liave built a new ses'^ions house, also in a el issiivil style. 
The site selected for the new cathedral, St. John's Church- 
yard, is directly opp<‘Mte the Free Lihrary. 

lender the late Improvement Acts several streets ha\e 
been wid. ned in the oUier parts of the city, and this has 
indueed the erection of new offieo, some (J a palatial st\le, 
and shops of iinpo’^ing exteii.u-^. The new Conservati\« 
clubs, a new lying-in hospital, a new ey«’ and ear hospital, 
new pnblie otlieos in Vi.'toila Street, and new workmen's 
dwellings in N-i"!! tiio\e have mneli inijiroved tlie appear- 
ance of tin* street-, and a terini’.iiis station of tlu* Lan- 
ca-hire ami Voik-hire l?ailway has miieh improved the 
i.eighb"Uihoe.d north of Tithehirn Street. 

Among the learned sm ietii s of l.iverpoc*! we may men- 
tion the .\.-tr«)nomicaI, the Arehit«‘et«nal. the Geological, the 
Hi-tori.- Scu lety of Lane.a-hii.* and Ciieshire. the Literary and 
Philo.sopliieal, the Miero-eopi. al. the Pliilomathie the Kiit'»- 
inol.. gie.il. the Nirui-snatii . a'.d tlje Engineei iijg Societies, 
the Naturali-t''’ Field <.'i’;b. i- me ami .irt ila-se--, and sev- 
eral other-, 

Tl...‘ prhtcipal pi ms pnblie amusement are the Alex- 
anln. tl;e rrime »•: Wales, and the Coiut Theatre, the 
]*h.Ii. mm n!o Hall. «':ie of the noblest nmsie-r«»onis in Kng- 
lai’d. Hope H ill, ami the Wellingt. n Assembly IhiOtiK. F«»r 
a ie! g t.;*’.' Li\oipvol was withc-ut a public jurk, but it is 
m w b* i!ig surriusiuied on the land side h v .a eoinplete chain 
cf ti.e’u. \i/. ^'eft^.n, Stanley. New-ham, Sliiel, ami Wavei- 
ti-.e Park-. S'. ft* 11 Paik, on the .<ionth * f the town, .‘»7o 
aci»-s in • xtent. *-p* tKd in 1>'72 by the Duke of Connaught, 
tie n Prim.** .Vrthur, eo-t owr 4* Tlie corporation 

have d-o late lypurchasiMl the Keii-iiigtou Artillery Grounds, 
ahijut at !*■.- n-jt built upon. Numert.ns ]iulilic baths, 
formetl at tin- expen-e t-f tlie cor[ioration, sii*- much le- 
boited to. (.>ne of them is el<i-o to tie* lai)ding--tage. 

'Jhe naik*!- in Li\erpool ai* .m a \eiy exleii-ive se.ile. 
St. J' !ln‘^. uhnli <o\ei- seM-i.d aert is t»pt n daily for the 
S.ile *f meat, poultry, fruit, and ganien \eget.il»l« 


No other town in Great Britain prc.sent8 such a suvpria- 
iiig increase in commercial prosperity as Liverpool. This 
is ill a great measure owing to the impetus given to the 
cotbm trade and the perfection of cominiinicatioii wrought 
by the “ iron road,’* whicli made Liverpool the depot of all 
species of merchandise and inanufaetures intended for ex- 
portation to the United States. Nor must the enterprise 
of its iiiliabitants be forgotten, which still operates to 
increase the prosj)erity and maintain the commercial influ- 
ence of the second city in the United Kingdom. At iho 
beginning of the last century its population consisted <;f 
perhaps iiOOO persons, and its shipping of about eighty 
vessels. Ill t7ti0 its population had increased to 2.'>,7>«), 
and its vessels to 1245. The incre.asG was still more rapiil 
during tlie next forty years, for in IHOO it had 7H,0no 
inhabitants, ami about 5000 veK.sels entered and cleared 
annually. The great increase of the cotton trade was 
the cause of this wonderful improvement. In 1781 only 
5,000,000 lbs. of raw cotton were imported; in 17!»1, 
dl,OU0,UU0 Ihs. ; and in 1800, 43,000,000 lbs. The value 
of the exports of cotton niiiniif.ietures during the s.inie 
period had inereasod from i,*355,000 to .40,040,000. But 
lapid as was this progress, it ha.s been very much exceeded 
since, until at last Liverpool has become the most impor- 
tant commercial port in the world. Some idea of the 
rapid increa-e of wealth in Liverpool may U* gathered froin 
the fact that tlio cor|>oration in the year 1758 valued tlieii* 
property as being worth £2000 a year; wherea.s fiom a 
ictuni published in I8X| it appears that the* \ahic* as ii')w 
assessed to the poor-r.ate is upwards «»f £7H).oon |>*t 
annum. The following figures will give the best idea of 
its progresh from 1^01 to It<84;- — 


i 

B'.p. 

Ve'^'.cls. 

, Tnnnagi*. 

! D(a k Dues. 

1801, 

. . , 77.7i»8 

5,000 

: 450,710 

; £28.3»;5 

1831, 

. . 205,572 

12,537 

, 1,502,430 

183,155 

1801, 

. . 4 13,038 

21,005 

! 4,077,272 

4 11,417 

! 1881, 

. . ; 552, 125 

20,2 to 

1 7,893,‘.» 48 

1,051,027 

1 1884, 

. . .573,202 

23,0 10 

8,800,.302 

; i,05t;,8t:i 


I It i>ill be seen that tlie tf)wn is increasing in population 
I at the rate of 5iKin .i jrai. The commerco of the jMirt is 
1 shown in tlie annexed table: — 


i 

i 

Number '■•f vessels rn register l^t January, . . 

Sailinff. 1 

Ktcfirn. 

TolJil. 

WnM-la 

T.ms. 

1,0.'10,:»I5 

Vf.>ipla 

fi.14 

'loItfL 

Vi.Km>N 

‘2,104 

1.541,S10 


3,5n0 

284, 7ny 

.S,0.^5 

16,586 

r2,48<{ 

I,.SJ1.205 

•• Freni the colonies and fondgn conn- 







1 tries 

1.811 

l,.317,n(l5 

3, .367 

4,625.847 

6,2(»8 

6,073,812 

, T'-tal entri»-*s, 

5.3 tl 

1,6:^2,674 

12.:J53 

6,1 72,4:43 

17,604 

7,H0.'»,I07 

i i 

J Clearances in l'-‘-t—(V.astwi-.»*, 

5,016 

4.58, .'4)1 

5,80;i 

1,880,156 

10.810 

2 :mo57 

j " •• To the coPmles and forcigTi conn- ' 







j tries, 

2.U19 

1,401,128 

2.3(J0 

2,028,649 j 

4 508 

4,410,777 

\ Total clearance's, 

7,215 

1,0 10 0 29 

8,112 

4/<00,105 

l.Vt27 

6 , 7 : 18 , 7 :; 1 

- _ 


. . 

- 

' 


- 


But the TUf ’•t striking iilea of tlie vast eonmierce of 
Lr. erp»-ol is fnniisled l;y the faet that the valm* of its ex- 
poits i«» two-thinD llj.it of all the other poits in Engl.and 
togr-tb* r- - iiu Imling I.^in<b<n — and tli.'it its imports are only 
f-urpa-s. d by tlio-#* of London. The chief artiele.s of exp^^rt 
are cotton inaiiuf tetnres Tvalned at over £40,000,000 per \ 
annum ), cotton }arn. hardw.ire and tutliTV, iron and steel ] 
rnannfactures. nri'l w«>/<ll»'n gfjod- of \.irioiis kinds. The ' 
articles iinpoited in the largo-st quantities are raw cotton, 
cum, hidca, palm fill, liee, tobacco, wool, ‘■ngar, xuin, pro- 


visions, ami timber. The customs revenue derivcil at the 
port in 1884 wa.s £2,701,400. The relative importance of 
the commerce of Liverpool, as compared with I.ond<»n and 
(ilasgow, is shown by the following tigurcs for the yi-ar 
1884:— 

London. IjiveiqioJ. Glasgow. 

£ £ £ 
Import.s, . 141,001,021 ... 105,030,4^^ ••• ll/.»^hi,372 
Exports, . 04,002,075 ... 07,857,705 ... 14,372,026 
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In 1876 tiio new landing;- st.nj'c, replacing the one unfor- 
tunately destroyed by fire in 1874, was completed. It is , 
^002 feet in length and from 80 to over 100 feet in width, i 
Its importance may be estimated by the fact that, indepeii- | 
dcntly of the great ocean liners which embark their pas- , 
aengers by tenders from it, there are no less than 60,000 
passengers using the various ferries across the river every 
day. In 1 884 the ferry traffic to and from Rirkcnhead 
(Woodside Terry) was 12,036,938 ; and Seaconihe, Kgrc- 
mont, and New Hrighton, 7,145,270 pasKcngers. The estate 
of tlio Mersey Docks and Harbour Hoard now comprises a 
total of 1.581 acres of dock space, or a continuous line of 
about 7 miles. Of this space 1076 acres, with 23 miles of 
quay margin, are on the Liverpool side, and 606 acres, with 
t» miles of quay margin, on the Birkenhead side of the river. 
The value of the dock estate is represented by a bonded 
<lebt which amounts to the enormous sum of £20,000,000. 
The. navigation of the Mersey is under the control of the 
Mersey Docks and llarliour Board. Railway coinmnnica- 
tion between Liver])Ool and Birkenhead, by means of a 
tunnel under the Mersey, was completed in 1885. 

The principal streets are Dale Street, Castle Stre<*t, Iy«rd 
♦Street, Church Street, Bold Street, Lime StiX'ct, and Lon- 
don lioad. Tlie chief squares are Abercromby, Falkner, an(l 
♦Sr. Cieorge’s. The tramway system is now so far completed 
that most of the omnibuses in the city have been super- 
seded. There is an underground i ail way system, which is 
extensively used for the conveyance of good.s. In 1881 the 
I’rince of Wales visited Liverpool, and opened the Alexandra 
Docks. A little earlier in the same year the foundation 
stone of the new Liverpool waterworks at Vyrnvvy was l.xid 
by Karl Towis. 

Among the eminent natives of the town may be imn- 
thnied the names of (Jeorge Stubbs the animal painter, .and 
William Roscoe the author, besi«lc.s Matthew Gregs<»n, eom- 
juler of the “ Fragments,” and Charles (3kill, collector of its 
Records, the Right Honourable W. K. Gladstone, as well as 
many others. Sir .1. A. ricton’s “Memorials of Li\tipool” 
is the latest history of tlio city. 

Liverpool, Toxteth, Bootle, and Kirkdalo on the Lanca- 
shire side of the Alcisoy, and Birkenhead, Soacombe, ^c., 
on the Cheshire side, form one vast nucleus for trade and 
commerce by the river Mersey and its railw^ay s>slem to 
all parts of tlic world. In it.s immediate neighboui hood 
are two fine parks, Knowsley and Crnxteth, the residences 
of the carls of Derby and .^efton. 

The lifeboat stations near Javerpool arc — Liverpool 
handing stage, two boats; New Brighton, one; Formby, 
one; Hoylakc, one; Hilbre Island, one; and Toint of 
Ayr, two. 

LXV'KRWORTS. See IlKrATic.ac. 

LIVERY. During the earlier jjoriod of English history, 
when the feudal system had permeated all rank.s of society, 
the wearing of livery was not confined to domestic servants 
ns it is now. Eacli class wore the livery of their superiors; 
the armed retainers wore that of the noblemen whom they 
served ; the son of a gentleman wore that of a knight ; anil 
the knight that of the duke ; and even the duke's son, as 
page to the prince, wore the prince’s livery. In I/uuion, 
the freemen of the trade guilds or companies are called 
liverymen ; and it w.os anciently the custom to alhiw each 
of them 20«. a year towards the purchase of a suit 
of the livery of their respective companie.s, that they 
might make a splendid appearance in civic pageantry. The 
liverymen elect the common council-men, sheriifs, and 
aldermen of the city; and before the Reform Bill of 1832 
they were the exclusive constituency of the city of London. 
See the following article. 

LIVERY COMPANIES OF LONDON. The origin 
of the term TAttry Company is seen at once in one of the 
early regulations of the Mercers’ Company— “ Tliat all the 
mistcry should bo clad in a suit (that is, a livery) once a 
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ycjir at There W’as also to bn an annual lilnner, 

and every livciyrnnn, whether pre.seut or absent, was to pay 
2.»- for himself jind 1>». for hi.s attendant if pre.sont. P'onr 
inastcrs were to bn eho&en, “to whom all of the said 
mistcry sliould he chedient, and if any one .sliould be dis- 
obedient thereto none sljouM buy of or .■*ell to him, or bear 
him company, nor .should he ha\V the livery imtil lie .should 
be willing to redre<is tlin wrong.” Each member was to pay 
20 . 1 ., on taking an appientice to p.'iy 2.-., and the apprentie'n 
hiniKclf was to p.ay '1*. at the «v.\].ij.*ition of his term. Dis- 
putes between menilwrs weic to b»* ‘^ittUd by tlic master.'', 
if p 0 .s.sible, without rceouiM- to law: tin- money of the 
mystery was to be in the hands of tin- lll.;ste^^ *’to trafiie 
with it and gain, and that tliey •'Ijonid n irM-mher to rendei 
a good account at the end of the ve.ir." M.-mber^ i^-duced 
to po\«-rty “by ad\» nturc at .‘‘e.i. de!.toi'. ».i l. cbl. - . s-> f.f 
body” were to be reliewd ; and “evuis in. in <.i ti.- 
niistery should be reaily to attend tt.-; f nir a: 

whatever hour he miglit be reaMMiably >uiiiinoiied ».ii p:i u 
of p.aying 4i/. eacli time of f.iiling." '1 In' niastei^ went* 
elected for one year, and W’erc not re-elii:ibl<‘ for five _\e.iis 
afterwards. Such was the Mercers* t'omjiaiu. or, as it 
I de-scribed itself, “ the folk of the inercerie. a member of the 
city” — in the middle of the fourteenth ceniiiiy. Its iiicor- 
poiation took place on this ba.-'is in I.'LbJ. TliLs lir-'t 
charter i.s a remarkable document. It sets ba-tli th.it “ in 
consMeriitbin of H)0 maiks paid into the ii.inapcr ’ the 
\ king had granted the Mercers •* th.at they sh(»nld be of 
thcinsfhcs one perpetual community." Ihey are then 
licensed to acquire lands, tenements, and reiit^. to the 
amount of X2(t per aiinnm “ in aid and .support, as well as 
of poor men of tlic said commonalty and mi^teiyas of one 
chaplain to celebrate divine .service f^r tl.** [<io^]>erous state 
of the king and queen and for their soul", .j^c., .and tho^e 
of the father and mother of the king," amt ^o forth. Pearly 
in the fifteenth century we find tl e company jiroviding 
.sl.andiml bras^ measim>. and generally regulating the trade. 
There was a tight in the city in 1 157 between the Mercers 
and the Lombards, and Caiittdowe. imioer and ald»*rma:i. 
W.I.S snminnne.l befori- the king’" ir-uiiLil at Coventry .md 
thrown into piison at Dudh-y ('.tsth*. Ti .■ Mi ioeis’ wa** 
alrea»ly at th.u time leading CKmp.inv in L. ii.b n. 

In the article (Il ilhs it ha" bem "1: 'wn In.w the Cr.ift 
Guilds (^or Companies') nf Dmdon veiy i iriy n'"e t-* gre.it 
import. nice, and practically took the mun.eq.al g-a ..unneiit 
of the great city into their hand" liy th*’ elo"C of tliC four- 
(eiMilIi century. There were twel\c gieai Li\eiy Com- 
panies ami sixty-tw’o .small ones still e.xisting in 1^81, 
wdien till* City C’ompaiiic.s' Commissi'in was appointed, 
as well a.s tlic four small cianpanies i.f the Carmen, the 
Fellowship- Torters, the Parish Clerks, and tlic Watermen, 
which had no livery ; total, scveuty-eiglit. lu the course 
of lime the following among other ancient eompanies had 
cca.scd to exist before that date — viz., the Coiiib-m.ikers, 
the G.ardcucrs, the Long-howstring inak«?rs. the I’.ivimirs, 
the Tobacco-pipe makers, ami the Silk Thiow "tiis. The 
list of the se\eiity-four l.ivcry Companic" of Loiiilon exi"tent 
ill 1881 i.s as hll ws, tlie twehe great companies being 
put in italics. 

Ajwdhecarie.s, Armourers, Bakers, Barbers, Basket- 
makers, Blacksmiths.'* Bow’'\ers,* Bvcweis, Brodcrers,* 
Butchers, Carpenters, Clockinakcrs,* Vioihicorkirs^ Coach- 
haniess makers, Cooks,* Cot»pcrs, Cordwaiiiers, Curriers, 
Cutlers, Distillers,* I>rapers^ Dyers, P'auuiakers,* Far- 
riers,* P’cltmakeis,* Fishmonyerjt^ P'letchers, PTuinders, 
p'ramework-knitters,* p'niiterers,* Girdlers, Glass-sellers,* 
Gl.aziers,* Glovers,* Gold -wire Drawers,* ixoldsmiths^ 
O'rocerSf Guniiiakers, i/^I5cr^/al»/lc^^, Horners,* Innholders. 
Jronmvnyfm^ Joiners, Leather-sellers, lawimers,* Miisons.* 
J/crcer^, Mirchant Taylors, Musicians,* Needle-maker**,* 
Painter-stainers, Patteru-niiikers,* Pewterers, Plasterers,* 
Plaving-card Makers, Plumbers,* Poulterers, Saddlers, 
28 
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Salttrs^ Scriveners,* 81iip>vn#;hts,* Skinnei's^ Speetacle- 
liukei\s,* St.itit'iiers, Tallow Cluuidlcrs, Tilers and Rrick- 
liiyeis,* rnipl.ite Workers,* Turners,* Upholders,* IVk^mov, 
Wax C’h.iiuilers, Weavers,* Wheelwri'^hts,* Woohnen.* 
Those marked with an asterisk have no hall ; the rest 
lia\e halls, uMially very haiulsomo and cominodioiis strnc'* 
tun s, in which the court of the company dines at stated 
intervals after the transaction of business, aiul the Jivi^ry 
at larer intervals, usually once a }ear. 

Tin* *• pious founders *’ of the middle aires, desirinij, 
when takiii:: the last long journey whence there is no re- 
turn. to bciietit those less blessed with worldly goods, used 
to gi\e these coinpaiiies legacies, of course not for the 
henefu of the companies, but for them to use ns trust for 
cliaiitahlc or for trade purposes. Rut in the course of time 
the functions iif these companies ceased. The goveruimnt 
of London passed from tlu-ir ex« lu''ive coiitiol, aiul hy the 
tunc of the Tudors they had lost tlie supervision of their own 
trades. The Fishmongers still exercise some contiol oxer 
tiie tircat market at Rillingsgate. the ColdMuiths aiul 
Statix.n i.-' do useful work, but all the rcNt arc little more 
th m clubs and close cliaritable sociclii-s, xvith no 

n iatii n to their respective tiadcs in the least. Some have 
Tii'i.e a hitlc better than this — the Haberdashers, Merchant 
Inyh rs. and ttiH the Mercers supported tine public 

but many ate. diniik, and gave away the bulk of 
ttioir l.ir:^i.‘ rox-emies. xvliich they claimed to enjoy, imt as 
Tiu^t money, but corporate piopcrty, after the .actual 
tiu-'t i' fuitiileii. Since a fund giving XTO a }4’ar originally 
r.ow < itt’i Meliis £H)00, the company paid the Xln religi- 
ously ;uid rttaiued the balance for their own purjHjses. 

.So tiM lious a state of ihiiiL’s at last could be no longer 
borne, and the City Companies’ Commission w.is a|>pointe«l 
in to iiuestigute the facts. '1 he annual imoino «f 

tl e coiiii an.es ill XV.IS found by this c(»inmiv>iuu to 

be r.o 1« 'S il;a!i £>m<i.OOO, and the capital certainly oxer 
Xlo.ooo.i'iMt. It i^, iiistiuetixo to s«»* the statement of 
‘.M’ome of the twclx'c companies, dixided as they ihemsrlx'es 
u:uin<.(l it i.ito rorporate and liu^t luud", and assuredly 
i.ct ox-erstattd : — 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

Mt•r^.cr^, . • • • . 

82.758 

17,.3n 

35, 117 




37.7.’Ri' 

5o0 

r^i . .... 

7«.»:54 

50,111 

28,513 

1 . . . 

4 1 .3 


3.800 

1 (••.d-'lliths 

5L297 

4. ‘5,505 

ln,792 

.... 

28,927 

■ 18,977 

9,950 

T.ixIiJi>', . 

LL-Oll 

31.21.3 

12,008 

lI.il»(.ida'^Lei>. . 

29.032 

9,032 

! 20,000 

1 . . . . 

21,011} 

18,892 1 

2,1 18 

I ruiiiiiiji.g* r^, ... 

21. ♦117 

9,025 1 

12,82*> 


10.887 

9,305 

1..522 

ithxvurker", . . . _ 

50,458 

1 40,158 

10,000 


'Ihe inquiry as to the constitulioii of the companies and 
toe ilivtiiLution of their funds lasted four )ears, and the 
rep'iit is the longest exer draxx'n up, extending to fix'o 
huiky x'olunies. 

Ill neaily all the companies there were three grades of 
me.iioersljip — (1) simple membership, the possession of the 
fret'i Mii, which makes a freeman or freexvoman ; (2) mem- 
b#-i-io|j of w'hiit is called tin* livery; (3) a place on the 
Court Cif govi-riiing body. From time tinmemoriaJ the 
freedom of the eornpanies has been obtained in two ways — 
by apprenticesbip or by patrimony. Resides this, admis- 
sion has from a very early period been cither sold or con- 
ferred as a distinction, and in these cases the livci-y is said 
to be obtained by redemption or conferred honoris causiu 


I The terms apprenticeship and patriinoiiy suihciently ex- 
I plain themselves, the one being an indcjiendeut method of 
entry, the latter an hereditary privilege. The freemen- 
constitute the main body of the company, l)Ut their privi- 
Iegc.s are fexx'. Above the freemen are placed tho livery, 
admission to xvliich takes place by c.all of the court, and 
in the same manner vacancies in the court itself are tilled 
lip from the livery by co-optation. Tho fees payable in 
respect of tho several promotions were found to be con- 
sidcrahle, often amounting to £100. A person joining .a 
considcrahlu London company by purchase might, in his 
progress from the position of a mere freeman to the mas- 
tership, have to pay £200, or even upwards of £300, in 
fees and tines. The number of membera on the courts 
vuiied from about twelve to between thirty and forty. 

It xvas estimated by tho commissioners that there might 
he 20,000 freemen altogether. Tho number of liverymen 
on the city parliamentary register for 1882, all lixerymen 
liax’Ing a pmliamciitary X’ote os such, w'as 7310, ranging 
from 452 in the case of tho Fishmongers to seven in thi» 
ca^e of the Horners. Of these 7319 liverymen aliout 
1500 form the courts of the companies. "*We have oli- 
serxed,” say the x'ommissioiiers, in coueludlug this portion 
of tbc-ir inquiry, ‘‘ that admission by patrimony jjrfHluces a 
natural eilect on tho coiisiitution of tho lix’eries and of the 
eoiiits. Where a family continues prosperous from genera- 
tion to geiii'ration, it :ic(ptires a position of considerable 
importance on the court and lix-cry of a company. A 
rt-maikable instance is that of the Mercers’ Company, tlio 
x-**urt of xvhieh is ivcruit«*d from a lixery of ninety-seven, 
on xvhieh certain families are represented by as many 
as nine or ten inembeis.” 

As the Mercers* (\»mpaiiy is acknowledged to be the 
leading company of London, a consideration of its alfuirs 
xvjII serxe as a type of the rest. It not <»nly stiinds lirst 
ill civic preeedenee, but it is the richest of all. Its revenue 
fc.r xvas £82.758, of which £47,341 is corporate 
income, and £35,117 is receix'ed ami cxpciuK*d in the carry- 
ing out of trusts. Yet, so far ns numbers are concerned, 
the Mercers’ Company is the smallest of the txvelve gieat 
companies. It is, as said above, entirely in tho hands of 
iiinety-sex’Cii persons. Yet it is quite clear from the full 
history of the company, given in reply to the questions of tiui 
commisMuners, that from its foundation it xvas regarded by 
the cioxvn, and In ated by its own members and beuefactcirs, 
a^ a public institution. It is a relic of media.'x'al times. 
Gilbert A’ Rocket, father of Thomas archbishop of Canter- 
bury, appears to have been a mercer ; and .so early as 1 1 92, 
XX hen lljoinas A’Reckets .sister founded the hospital of 
.St. 'Ihomas of Aeon, on tlie spot where the archbishop 
xxas biu'ii, she constituted the then existing fraternity (d 
Merceis’ patrons of tho hospital. The word “iimrccr,’’ 
we aic told, is merely a ti.anslation of the laitiii 7/icr- 
cri/or, through the French i/icrcicr.’* The mercer was (i 
dealer in small wares; in ex'crything that was sold by 
letail by the little bahiiiec or small scales, including toys, 
haberdashery, and other artic]e.s connected xvilli dress, and 
al.so .spices and drugs — in .short, what at present con- 
stitutes the stock of a general country shopkeeper. 
Cervantes liought hi.s Arabic original of l)on Quixote ” 
of a book mercer, and Skinner, in ITw “ Etymologicoii,” 
published in 1G71, defines a mercer as mercalor 
pattticus — an itinerant merchant. Yet the folk of tho 
“merceric,” as they call themselves in a petition to Parlia- 
ment in ]38ti, do not seem to have been pedlars; for in 
Olio of their records in tho fourteenth century is found tho 
rule that no one should take as an apprcntico one who had 
carried packs through the country, nor the son of a slave. 
'The company was formed for the cherishing of unity and 
for the common profit of tho mystery. It superintended 
tho taking of apprcnticc.s by its members, tested tho- 
[ weights and measures of shopkeepers who belonged to it^ 
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find undertook tho general regulation of the mystery of 
mercery in the city of London. 

Tlio first important trust committe<I to the Mercers* 
Company was that of Sir Richard Wliitlington, four times 
lx)rd Mayor of London, who had been several times ap- 
pointed Master or principal warden of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. Whittington died in 1422-23, and, among other 
benefactions, left money for tho building of almshouses and 
a collego to bo in tho keeping of tho Mercers’ Company. 
In the next century Dean Colet, wlio was a member of the 
i’ompany, founded St. Panl’s School and put the endow- 
ment into the hands of the Mercers, who managed the 
school till the year 1870. In the course of the 600 years 
over 'which the history of this company extends, it has 
steadily growm in wealth, but it has nf)t increased in num- 
bers, and its public functions have ceased. Hut no one 
who glances through tho crowded pages which detail its 
story from mcdioevul times down to the present day, and 
set forth tho origin of its great endowments and its 
sources of revenue, can feel a moment's doubt as to the 
entiiely public character of all its funds. In no sense 
whatever does any one of these endowments come under 
the description of private property. Tlie money or pro- 
perty is all left to a public body for public purposes. Even 
if it had been on the whole well administered there is no 
justifieation in the history of the company, nor in common 
sense, for the contention of tho holders at the time of the 
coiiimis.sion that the administration of these vast revenue's 
should be left to ninety-seven persons. Tins is a vast 
j)nblic, "State, it belongs to the community, and it shouhl 
he adiniuislcred on beh.alf of the people of London by 
persons who are responsible to them. 

llio true income of the Mercers was in 1880 probaldy 
about £100,000 a year ; the t<»tal contributions of the 
members were £40, and for this tlicy leccivcd back in 
court fees, entertainments, and pensions, £19,000 a %ear 4 
^pcnt £8000 in salaries, and gave £15.000 more to 
varif'UH benevolent purposes. 'I he Drapers’ ('umpany 
pro\e«l ti» bo .about as rich as tin* Merceis, the members 
contributing £270 a year, .and getting back £14,000. 
The Goldsmiths contributed £5.50, and received £15,700 
in court fees, entertainnn'iits, ainl pen*'i«>ns. The Salters 
contributed £200, .and spent on themselves £8000. The 
Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, and (.'lothworkers each hatl 
iie.arly £00,000 a yc.ar. '1 he Grocers, out of a much smaller 
income, p.aul upw.ards of £20,000 to benevolent objects, 
and spent under £1000 a year in comt fees. The enter- 
tainments of the Fislimonger.s, including hall expeii'-es 
soinetiincs cost upwards of .£9000 in a ye.ar. Their 
court fees, salaries, ainl office expenses sometimes reached 
tipwards of £7000 in a year. Their voluntary contri- 
bution to benevolent purposes in 1880 was £20,000. Tho 
Skinners spent £12,000 a year out of £18,000 corpo- 
1 ate income in court fees, salaries, entertainments, laying 
down wine, and the innintonniiee of the hall. The Vintneis 
spent £8000 ont of a corporate income (-f £9600 in the 
^;lme self-regarding m.anner. The IhirbcTs spent their 
small corporate income of £700 a ye.ar entirely on them- 
selves. The Founders, ont <'f an income of about £l60t> 
a year, were giving £50 to benevolent objects. The 
i^nddlens spent £7000 a year ont of £10,000 in court 
fees, saharics, entertainments, and iiiainteiiaiice, and so on. 
In fact out of £800,000 a year the eoinpaiiics were .'spend- 
ing £250,000 on maintenance (fees and s.alarics) and 
sheer eating and drinking. 

It w.a9 found that only in London and Switzerland did 
these mediteval guilds continue. In tho provinces they 
avero allowed to die down, and tho snrvh'ors shared the 
property .among them — a course followed in n mo**! un- 
blushing manner by the lawyers of Staples Inn and 
Serjeants Inn in 1884. In Franco the guilds were re- 
organized by Colbert in 1073, wove attempted to be 


j suppressed by Turgot in 1770, and finally perished in 
. the thiid year of the Revolution in 1791. in Relgium 
they were suppressed in 1794. In the Netlierlands they 
I were suppressed in 1798. In Germany they were phiced 
! under state cnntiol in 1809, and were reorganized in 1878 
I in a manner not unlike that suggestc<l by Mr. Hare to the 
commissioners. In Anstria'IIung.ary they were the subject 
. of legislation in 18.>9. In Italy Acts were p:issed for their 
! regulation in 1878 ainl 1879. In Spain the state inter- 
; fiTcd in 1830*. In Tortiigal they weiv .supprcs.sed in 1834. 
j In Switzerland alone they huie never Ijceii interfered witli, 

[ and there they still po'^.ses's considerable property, though 
I nothing to compare with that of tin; L<)ndon city companies. 

• The recommendations of tin* coirimi‘«sioners, which appeared 
I in 1885, certainly did not err on the side (»f severity. They 
I proposed to treat the city comp.miLs exactly as the univer- 
sities liad been tieated. TJje&e corporation have been 

I ficquently taken in hand by the state, and their levenues 
I have been inquiretl into, tabulated, and as.>igned aceoKaiig 
' to the good pleasure of a parliamentary CiJiniiibaion. 'the 

• Companies should be treated in the same way; a com- 
i mission should is'stic, with power to a*'sign a, poition of the 
' c»)rporate revenues to r»bjects of acknowlcdgeil public utility, 

' to better administer the trust funds, and, ivhere necessary, 

■ to reconstitute the coinfianies. Minor rreornineiulatious 
' were, that admissjoi* to (be livery should not in future 
! confer the parliamentary fianchise, and that tho com- 
. panics should publish their accounts. As t«> the th finition 
\ of objects of acknowledged ymblic utility, it inelud(d edu- 
I cation in its wuiest sense, the support of ho'pitaK, pietuie 
! galhries, parks, and open spaces, and even the iinprove- 

■ ment of woiKmen’s dwellings, and subsidies to the benefit 
societies of the trades represented by the companies. It 
may well be that before t!ii< geneiation has inaile w.iy for 

' the next it may see a grr.at .seheine of seer.mlarj* rtlucatioii 
for the cafdtal and a gieat svstem of free libraries orgaii- 
‘ i/.cd ont of the money which UM-d to be w.istcil on enter- 
tainments that bi'jught little pleasure and less prolit to 
I the entertained. 

' LIV'IA. Any lady c.f the gnat ]d<biian Lilian ns or 
cl.ui of anci* nt Rome, one <»f its? nv-st 

■ Would be called l.i\i;u 

The most celebrated Livia wa^a iiieinbcrof tlje fri.iiy ff 
Jtrnsv.s, the ihief fannly in th*’ L!\’a DruNilla wa'» 

, the daughter of Li\ius Dm^ns Gl.mdianns. 8hewast!e 
. wife of Tiberius ('lamlius Nero, and the imdlicr of the 
I young Tiberius, altci wards to be cinj^eior ; ami slie w;i.s 
j .already far gone in picgnancy with a second .son (Diiniis) 
I when the Einpcior Augustus s.iw her and conceiwil so 
i vhdent Ji passion bir her that he compelled Tiberius Nero 
j to divorce Iier, and himself married Inr, im . 38. Drusns 
I was burn after their marriage ; hut by Augustus hiiiLscIf 
j she never had any ehihlrcn. Li\ia was veiy beautiful, and 
1 as clever as she was In-autiful. Augustus hehl her judg- 
i ment ^erylngh. Her small palace is siiU preserved in the 
l*alatinc at Rome, riherius, when he became emperur, rc- 
> ligionsly guarding intact his mother's dwelling. Livia is 
. darkly aeeused, though no eviileiiee is offered, (if causing 
' the death of the grandsons of Augustus, and of hastening 
the einl of the empenu- himself. If so, she was much pun- 
i i.slied ; for on her sun Tiberius coining to the empire she 
I sought continue and incre.ase her authority, but was at 
: once banished from all public work. She offended Tiberius 
’ in Fomo way very deeply, and though he treated her well 
' he forbade the senate when it sought to consecrate her after 
’ death. Livia died a.i>. 29, .aged 82. 

I LIVINGSTONE, DAVID, ini.s.sionary to Afric.i. and 
the greatest explorer of that v.ast continent, WiW bum at 
lilantyre, Lanai kshire, Scotland, 19th March, 1813. Mr. 
Neil lavingstone, his father, was but a small tradesman 
I near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, and the early youth of hi.s son 
i l)a\id was spent as a ‘“•hand" iu the cotton mills m the 
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nuiirlihonrliooii of Gla'J.irow. Wl.ilo workiiifj at the Blantyre j 
MilU Liviu;;stone attended an evening scliooL where ho | 
imbibed an early taste fur elassical literature and for works ; 
<>n religion and natural seiiaiee. He also acquired an in- \ 
tense lunging towards a missionary life in China, and to 
qualify himself for sucli an enterprise set himself to obtain | 
a medical education, in addition to th.'it he had already 
acquired so laboriously, and this lie supplemented by 
botanical and geological explorations in the neighbourhood 
of his home. 

At the age of niiietoeu he commenced attending the 
medical and Greek classes in Glasgow in the winter, and 
the divinity lectures of Dr. Wardlaw in the suminer. His 
reading wliile at work in tlie factory was carried on by 
placing his book on the spinning- jeiiiiy. so that he could 
catch sentence after sentence while he wont on with his 
lalMJur, thus keeping ii]) a constant study undisturbed by 
the roar of inachiiurv. 

Having coinplttcd liis attendance on Dr. \Vardlaw*s lec- 
tures. and ha\ingbeen admitted a licentiate of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons, he now (dlered liis services to 
the Lo::tK.u Mi.s>ionar\ .Such ly as a candidate for inis.siunary 
wtik. His offer wa'. accepted, and in 1S40, after a few 
riuiitlia’ theological stuily in luiglaml, he was ordained to 
the j*a>tCiial ollice and dt ^patehed to Southein Africa. In 
Natal he became acqu.iinteil with the l»ov. Pobert Moffat, 
whose daughter suL!»ei|iU'n’Iy bee.mie his wife and the faith- 
ful and zealous .sharer of his t' ils and travel". From iJStO 
to Dr. I.iNii.g'toiie pnr"ued hi*? missh'nary lal»ours, 

iirst in Natal, t'.icii at an inland town in the Dechuana 
countiv called Km umau, about r<>0 miles from Cape Town, 
Man. •tsa, Ghoniiare, and other statijii'. 

H:» first e"say U'. an explorer was in when he 

ina«lc liis first lomiiev in searcli i f Lake Ngami. In lHj2 
he cumiiiL-ixccd. in company with his wife, wliat he himself 
calls his •■gieat p-uim y*’ to Lake Ngami, so fully described 
in his **Tra\eN." In ami tlie thiee following years 
lie uiiderti ok si.mmmI expedition^; into tin* interior of Southern 
Africa, during which he rnadi* himself acquainted with the 
languagts, liabits. and religious notions of several savage 
tribes pre\ioU"]y unknown tn Engli"ljim n,and twice cross«*d 
the entile African «*ontinent a little to the .‘*outli of the 
tropic of Capiieoin, from the sliores of the Indian Ocean 
to tliose of the Atlantic. In ]80o the Victoria gold medal 
of the Geograjdiieal .Society was awarded to Livingstone 
in reci giiiti-'ii of iaS sen ices to science in tliu.s traversing 
the Afrk.in c« ntiiiciit. in the coui"e of which explorations 
he juisavJ ow-r no less th.in ll,0u<^ miles of land, for the 
m-i': part ui.trodd* n by any European, ami up to that time 
b* I.- \cd to be inacce"siblc. 

In l>ob Li\ing"toiie rLtiiii.cd to England, the pioneer of 
.a >a"t aiiiomit of sound knowledge respecting the sites of 
]iaccs, hills, rivers, ami lakes hitherto nearly unknown; 
while his ample information as to the physical features, 
rlirnatology, and ev»‘n geologic.il struetnre of the countries 
he had explored, served to point out many new' openings 
for liiiii'h coinmeicial and philanthropic eiiteqirise. He 
e>pcoially ad.voratcd the grow th of cotton in Africa, and 
the foatering of commercial interermrse with .Sjuthern and 
C* ntral Africa, as one of the suiest means of exterminating 
the cur&e of the sUce trade. 

Early in 1858 Dr. Livingstone returned to Africa to 
pro*.eeute his researclu'S still further. He went back with 
the g^o i wishes of the entire community at home, who were 
deeply touch'd by liis manly, modest, and unvamished 
narrative, iuid by tl.e absence of all wif-seekiiig in his 
character. He alsij carried with him the patronage and 
support of the Hrilisli and Portuguese governmenta, and 
was honouretl before his departure with a private audience 
of the Queen, wrw banquete«l in London, where a “ Living- 
stone tc.'Stimordar' was alsKi raiv'd to provide two small 
bUamers for the ascent of the Z imhesi. 


Ill this second expedition Livingstone discovered the lakes 
Nyn.ss.a and 8hirwa, and explored the regions to tho west 
and north-west of Nyassa. Tho geographical results w’tM'e 
the discovery of tho real mouths of the Zambesi, and the 
exploring of tho immense territory around that river and 
its tributary, Hie Shire — results not only of much interest, 
but the value of which is very great, and which w'ill bo 
enhanced ns this part of Africa is gradually brought within 
tho sphere of civilization and cominorce. 

Ketnrning again to England in 18fi4, Dr. Livingstone 
published the result of liis researches in the “Niirmtive,’* 
a work so highly appreciated that, like the “ Travels,” it 
obtained a sale of more than 30,000 copic.s. 

At the close of 1805 Livingstone left England for the 
third and, ns it proved, the last time, under the auspices of 
the Geographical Society, to prosecute furlher researches, 
which it was Imped would throw a light on that mystery 
of more than 2000 years’ standing — tho real sources of the 
Nile. He was also accredited as her Hritanuic Majesty’s 
consul to the various native chiefs of the unknown interior. 

Entering willi enthusiasm into the lavk before him. Dr. 
Idvingstonc liaJ soon penetrated far beyond the region 
fmm which any definite tidings could be heard of him from 
time to time. Mouth after month passed without any news 
of the intivpid traveller, until tidings of his violent death 
at the liaiul of a tribe of Matit(‘S reached bhigland, and the 
government, in concert with tlie Geographical Society, de- 
spatched an expedition to ascertain his fate. Without 
.sueceeJing in finding Livingstone, the party met with 
sutlicient evidence to show that he was still alive, I'longh 
dcM'ited hv tJie Johanna men, wlio h.ad originated the 
rumour. In ISGS lie was once more reported to he killed, 
but the news again happily proved to be false. 

In Dr. Livingstone resolved to strike westwards 

from his headquarters at Fjiji, on tho Tanganyika Lake, 
iu order to tiaco out a series of lakes which lay in that 
direction, ami which, he lioped, would turn out eventually 
to be the sources of the Nile. Meantime the anxiety 
respecting his Lite had become intense, and other expedi- 
tions w'ere organized to search for him, and to convey the 
supplies w'hicli it w’as rightly judged would by this time ho 
most acceptable. Tow’ards the close of 1870 he was dis- 
coven-d by Mr. If. M. Stanley, a gentleman despatched by 
the private enterprise of Mr. J. G. Dennett, of the A>m* 
yvrh Iltruhl, Keiiiforccd by the ample assistanec and 
supplies conveyed liy Mr. Stanley, Livingst»»ne continued 
his juurneis round I-ake Tanganyika. His main ohji'ct 
now was to visit a s[K>t to the east of I^ke D.ingwcolo, 
whire, .according to native information, there were four 
fouuUiii.s, sotiiers of the rivers Lulua and Lulira, which 
form the great J.ualaba; and of the iileiitity of this river witli 
the Nile he seems to have been strongly imprcNsed. These 
fountains he conjectured to he the sources of the Nile men- 
tioned by llerrKlotus, and he tnisted to be able to prove them 
to Imj thi* veritable springs of the Nile, and to gain the glory of 
being alone their discoverer. He appears to have reached 
the point at which lie ifxpected to find the fountains, and 
ill returning had to work hi.s way through an inundated 
counlry, in which for hours together the water was ahovt; 
his waist. Kx{>o.siire and fatigue brought on dyneiitcry, 
and the great explorer died at Halo, after fifteen days’ 
illness, on the 4th May, 1873. 

Accepting the eminent authority of Dr. Heke and Sir 
Samuel llaker, Livingstone may bo said to liavc achieved 
the object of his ambition, and afterwards to have laid down 
his life at the goal of his labours, the very source of tho 
Nile — viz., at Hie fountains of the streams liowing into tlio 
south end of lyike Tanganyika, the most distant rcsen-oir 
of tho great river. It will bo long before his name is for- 
gotten throughout the vast region of his discovery. The 
tradition of tlie grand old Christian soldier, so gentle and 
humane, yet so brave and resolute, will bo handed down ; 
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and it may be confidently liopcd tliat the presence of such 
H man ninoiif; the tribes of Africa will leave no small per- 
iiiAnent iinpressiou for f;ood. 

Dr. Livini'sloiie’s remains were bron^^lit to Enf^land, 
where, amid every mark of honour and atlectlon from all 
classes, they were interred in Westminster Abbey on 18tii 
April, 1874. Ills ‘‘Last Journals,” issued in 1875, are 
exceedingly interesting. His “ Personal Life,” by Dr. W. 
G. llluikie, was published in 1880. 

LZVO'NXA, one of the Baltic provinces of Ru''sia, 
bounded N. by Ksthonin, K by I-ako Peipus and i'skow, 
•S, by Vitepsk and Courland, and W. by the Gulf of Livonia 
or Bay of Riga. The area is 18,1GU sejuaro miles; the 
population at the last census was 1,149,800, very inixnl, 
and mostly T.uthcrans. The surface is generally level, with 
licTc and there some bills, which rarely exccr-d lUU feet in 
height. Livonia is covered with vast forests, lakes, rivers, 
maislies, and heaths. The soil on the sca-eoast, which is 
bounded by high clitfstis very sandy ; in tlic interior, sand, 
clay, loam, ami moorland alternate, but tlii*re are aNo many 
very fertile tiacts. In the south, especially ou the banks 
of the DUna, there is some very pieturesijne seenery. 
Most of the forests and marshes are in llie west. Gf the 
lakes, 11‘20 in number, the most edUsiderablc an — the 
gieat I-ake of Peipus, 1000 square miles in area, uiiitctl hy 
a narrow ehannel with that of Pskow on the north-east ; and 
the Lake Wir/jiciw, 80 square miles in extent, in the eeiilre 
of the province, and eonnected by tlie Gn at Kmbaeh River 
with Lake Peipus. The principal river is the Duna, wliieli 
is tl’M boundary between Livonia and Courlaml till it 
reaches Kivcholne, wliencc it rvms noith-west into the Ray 
of Riga at Dihiumunde. Tlie smaller livers and stnatiK 
are \«*iy iinincrous. 

The climate is cold and raw from October till the end 
of May ; v<-iy hot in the three .summer iiiontlis. September 
has soim* fine days, but the nights are oftm frosty. 

'fhe chief occupatiuus <»f the inhabitants are agrieultuic 
and the ilistillatioii of spirits, 'lliw country piodiices rye 
and h.uley, flax, heps, hemp, and linseed. The fruit, such 
as a])ple.s, plums, and cherries, i-> very iiidilVerent. lluic 
are sdiiiegood horses on the estates of the nobles, but thosi* 
of the peasantry are small and of little value. The lu»nied 
cattle aic small; sheep of the (leiman bleed are kept by 
the nobles; the peasants lla^e an inferior bieetl, the coarse 
blaek \\ool of wliieli is manufactuied into doth. Goats, 
swine, and dtanestic poultry are kept. Theie i.s ahumlauco 
<if game and white and gray hares ; the other wiUl .iiiimais 
are bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes, beavers, otters, maitins, 
badgers, and squirrels. The Lake l*eipu.s abounds in li'.b. 
Then- arc no iiiineials, nor maiiufaetiires of importance, 
exce])t ill Riga. The exports :ire eurn, hemp, tlax, .ami 
lins<ed; the imports are salt, iron, lead, colonial pioducc, 
wine, manufaetiin'd good.s, and articles of luxury. 

The chief towns in the province of Livonia are Riga, 
Dorpat, and IVinau. "Ihe fortress of DuuamuiuU', budt 
on nil i'^liiid, in the estuary formed hy the embouchures nf 
t)it‘ Dtkna ami the Aa, ileserves mention for its lighthouse, 
ami a.s defiuding the entraiiee to the harbour of Riga. 

Liioiiia was conquered by ibo Danes in the twelfth 
century, and held by the Teutonic Knights fri'in 13 Id to 
15GL It aflerwaiils belonged to Poland, and next to 
Sweden; but was ddiiiitively annexed to Russia, by the 
treaty of Nystadt, in 17*21. 

Laut/tmye, Sec remarks under Linii'ANiA. 

XiZVRE, an ancient French coin. T'hc word is deiivcd 
from the Runian libra, a jioiiml. The old French livre 
was of tw*o kinds — Tournuis ami Pari.sis, the latter being 
equal to 1^ of tbo funner. This w:is on account of the 
rate of money, which was one-fourth higher at Paris than 
at Toms. The old Hvre was woith nearly the s;ime as the 
franc, i»r to he exact, eighty fiancs were worth cighty-oiie 
livres 'rouniois. 


Livre (pound) was also tba aneient Frencdi unit of 
weight, and was erpial to 17*2d7 oz. avoirdupois curimt 
English weight; the has taken its plac<\ 

MV'Y (7 ituM lurius the Roman historian, 

was born at Patavinm (Padua), n.<’. 59. We possess very 
few particulais lespr cling his life. Ih* appears to have lived 
at Koine, and to have bcLii on intimate tirins with 
7 \ugustus, who usmI, accoriling to Tacitus, jocularly to call 
him a “ Pompeian," on a< < rjLn,t <jf the praises which he 
bestowed upon I'miipey ;iiid 1 /k fohowcis; a great com- 
ineiidation on tin* faiini-ss of Livy’s juiJgineiit. lie also 
encouraged the bisloiiial sliidii's of ( 'laudiu*!, afterwards 
emperor. He died A.n. 17. in liis '‘cvcuty-'.ixtli \ear. 

Livy’s great work, whiih w.i> oiiL'inall% puhh'lud in 1 L2 
bo<*ks, gav«‘ Jill account of ll.i- l/i-ti.iy wi It-iji.*' f’* Annales”^ 
from the earliest pciiud to tlic dcatii ‘-f Diii-U", ii.« . 9. 
Of these books f»iily thirty-live are now ext lut, ij.jrin!\, 
the fir.st ten, wliieli contain the bisti.iy of the i ity t(» 
293; .ami from the tw’cnty-lirst to the f<n ty-tiftli iiicln^I\c, 
wbieli commence with tin* Scrond ]*niiie War ('“218 ). ai d 
continue the history to the cunqiicst of Maccdon ( 1 dT ). 
There also exist biief cj*itoims of tin* lost ljo<jks, as wall .i- 
of those wideh have come down to us, though these h.i\i- 
been frequently Mippt)***^!. but witliinit suiii'ic’it reason, t^> 
ba\c been comjnled by Flonis. 

'I’acitus ami ,'seiiLca, aim-ng tlie later Roman wi iters, 
speak in the liiglicst terms of the b»auty of Livy's styl. 
and the fid<*lily of Ids history — piaists wlii<h have bet-n 
coust.intly repeated by mod* in wiitcis-. '1 be ebarm of 
Li\y is .almo-t .as gieat to us as t" bis tonternp<.raiIes, 

, With them bis fame w is s,) gn-al tb.it a .‘'p.ini.iid is known 
to have travelled fiom Cadiz to Rome, an eii*»ni)ons labour 
in those days, simjdy t<i look upon Liiy. I'liat done. b>- 
leturncd borne ag.iiii. About tlie e\qm''ite beauty of Livy's 
style then* c.m he no tw’o opinions [ *.ce L vtiv J. \m. i agej ; 

! but as to his mciits as an histon.in tiie case is not quite 
so char, ll can be pr<\Ld that !.•* did not toiisnlt those 
ancient autlioiilics which cxistnl in hU dav. He took 
. much of his woik at secoiul-li.iud. N«iy raidy coinjiiliug 
fiom original sounc'. His (,hy • t w is to i.iing the vai’.t'iis 
histories together into om* re.n’.abh* popular i: tii.iti\t*. and 
, w'oudorful was liis tm*ce*.s. 

LIZARD is tbc coiiiim-n im re of the [.atcitdii, an 
order of Rnrrii.i.s. laz.inis Ij.ive m g* * cial ao i long itcd 
slender body snppmttd on biiir -lioit 1< gs. I’lny display 
gicat variety in their mode of progn’s'^i .n, cio*‘pi!ig. walk- 
ing, running, climhing, switnmnig. an*l a few wen King 
capable to a c»‘*itain extent of '^up]>tuliiig lliem''ihcs ui 
i the air. In the greater numhi r. b»-wt*vir. tin* li.nlis .are too 
short and weak, ami Iro far a^iimh i to sup’poii easily tlic 
I Weight of tbc long and jiroportion.itcly bulky body, or to 
; .allow’ of much rapidity of movement. The v.iiicty of their 
j habits of life in.ay be infened from the striking ditl’erciice.s 
! which obtain in the de\ch»pmcnl and structure of the 
. limbs. Some lia\c slender ami higbly-tii \ eloped toes, with 
a long, coiiie.J, and ]iointed t.ail, like the common lizards 
’ of this country (Pl.ite, tig. 2.) These .ire evidently fitted 
j for an cxchi.sively teircstri.d im>de life and a residence 
■ in sandy plains or .stony deserts. Others have their toes 
I expanded on their under surface, short thick feet and tail, 

I and a bro.id llaltcncd foiin of body, like the geckos (fig. 
Id). Tlnse creatures are enabled to adhere to smooth 
MU faces, to traver.se walls or ceilings like a lioiise-tly, and to 
rcm.ain lixed tlieio for any length of time. In the dragons 
; or Ihing lizards (tig. 10), we see membranous expansions 
I on each side of the body, supported by elongated ribs, ami 
capable of being spre.ail out like a fan. These balance' 
themselves in the .air, as if by means of a parachute, .aixl 
dart, by long living leaps, from one branch or tiei* t.v 
uiiother. In another group wc liml animals endowed wiili, 
comparatively speaking, long and slender foot, tl.c toes 
pl.vced in opposite dircetioiis, like pincers, an«l a prcheuailo 
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tail, as the chameleons (fig, 15). These animals are ^^ell 
ndaptevl for climbing trees and perching upon the branches 
like binis. In others the limbs undergo various stages of 
degeneration (.tigs, o, 5, 12, 14), till at length only the 
rudiments of the pectoral and pelvic girdles remain, no traces 
of limbs are visible externally, and the lizards .acquire a 
serpentiform body and glide on their expanded ribs like 
serpents. 

The body is covered with horny scales of various sizes and 
tiguies, or with granulations. The vertebra* or bones <»f 
the backbone are /ji’oco/oms, that is, concave in front and 
convex behind ; in the geckos, however, and also in the 
sphenodon, a tinguLar New Zealand lizard, the vertebras are 
concave at both ends {amphictrlnu.^^, like those of lishes. 
The lower jaw is united to the skull by the tjuadrate 
bone, which ^except in sphonodoiil is movable on the skull. 
The teeth are u>ually small, siiiij)Ie, conical, isolated, and 
without fang*!. They are never in*««ciicd in sockets, but are 
placed either on the inner side of (he margin of the. jaws 
\plturodoui') or on tlie tetp of the tJuitli-hearing Ixine 
{ac\'tnh}Ht\ The tonirue is U'«ually lleshy and pnitractile; 
it is sometimes short and thick, or slender and bitid, as in 
the Kn^lish lizards, c r lung and club-shaped, as in the 
chameleons. The breast-hone or sfernum is generally 
\<.ry l.nge, and a large inttrcUiricle lies partly on the 
sternum and partly between the two shoulder-girdles. 
M.iny lizanN have glands with pore-like ojieniiigs ( /< 
juiVt'ji') on the thighs, Tli-* readine.ss with which many 
lizards part with tlieir t.iils is a matter of common kiio%v- 
lodge. 1 Ills is explained !iy the fact that the muscles of 
se\eral vertebral segments id tlie tail are loosely connected, 
and the middle «'f each \ert»hra is traversed by a thin 
uno^Nif.i'd tla^.^ve^^e septum; so tliat ;iny of the vertehire 
e.iHiiy snap*- in two, arnl the portion <if the tail is broken 
ctT. l!iv t.iil gruwh aga* i, but the \ertehral column in the 
rer.''Wi.vl j>oitiuii is n piesintod b\ a eaitilatrinous rod. 

M'j>: <-f ti.e animals bidonging to this order feed entirely 
Ufan iiNU'.g prey, their fiod ecn'ii‘*ting of .small mammals 
and 1 irds, li-hes. imlhi'^e'!, and iij'«eets. Some (.f the 
iguana'« and agam.is are lieibi\orou’*. Many of the geckos 
are r.<iturr..il. 'I l.e inly lizard which enters the sf.i 
is a vp.ics ,,f iguani. .linhh/rhj/nchu.^ cri'^tatfis^ which 
live«» in the (lalip.igrs Islanils ami swims with ease, feed- 
ing on ‘'ca-w*eed.'. Xeno id the liz.ards are jioi omais 
except two specii s of Helodnn.a, wliieh irih.ihit .''cailli 
Aimuica. LizardN are o\ipaions or ovo-\iviparons, and do 
not Jjii many young at a birth. Many of them gr<.w 
\tTy slowly, and the dnratii.n of tl.eir life is in general 
very Ic-ngtinneJ. M.any in rour^*’ of time acquire large 
dimensienH. as the monitors and igiiann«. They ;ire 
chietly to be found in very waim and Immid rliin.ati's. 
Lgypt, f' r exarnfde, tl.e temperature of whif li i*' so burn- 
ing hot, while the soil is pt rioilitally inoi^tenod hy th»* 
oM-rflowing of the Nile, jiosscase's an iiumensc number of 
lizard**, and they are remarkable theie for their hthemss, 
their agility, and the \ig‘jur of their moM iiK-nt*!. England 
oi;ly po'-se.-.s€*3 three lizards, the Sand Id/.ard (Lnrtrtd 
and the Viviparous Lizard (^Zootoca riripard), 
both btlonging to the family La< ijciiim:, and the Ummi- 
■woKM JrayiUs). Even in temperate Eniope the 

nuriiber of speeb's is scvinty. and in l.iglier l.ititude.*, the.se 
reptilf'S are altogether .absent. 

The flesli of many lizaids li»U in high repute in the 
CoU:.trb-i in which they .are found as an article of food. 
In A’r eriea the ignana.s are regarded by cpinjp-.s iis a great 
deheai y, and in Asia tlie Sejnk*» are eonsidered to have 
aphioli*iac powers Medicinal properties have b<*eii 
attriluti d t/i many, esj>/Tialiy by the Arabian physicians. 
One '•fjee.lf t!;i* ,\dd:i of the AiabiaiJH (Sciurujt offirinali*). 
formerly rmtaim d a pUre in the Jirili^h Materia Meclica, 
since its flesh was mppo'u'd to be a ro'-torali\e, and of 
great avail in leprosy ami otl.er d!-i.i -es. 


The order loicertilia i.s variously subdivided, tho suh- 
ordlnal distinctions being by sumo based on the characters 
of tho skull, by others on those of tho tongue. Tho follow- 
ing is a list of the principal families : — Monitoridos, con- 
taining tho M«initokm (IMate, fig. 1) and tho poisonous 
lizard Hki.oi>euma; Aincividas; Lacektid.k (fig. 2), con- 
taining tho common English lizards; ZonuridsB (fig. 3), 
Ch.alcididflp, Cercosaurido), Ciymnophthalmidao (fig. 4), 
Seineidtc (tigs. 5-7), containing tho medicinal Scink 
and the Blinp-woiim; Acontiidtc; InuANiDAC (fig. 8), 
containing the. iguanas or leguans of tropical America, 
stellions, frilled lizard, and moloch; Amphisbaemda; (fig. 14); 
Ag.amida) (figs. 9-11), contiuning the agamns, dragon.s; 
ciiirotid.sQ (tigs. 12-13); Chameleon tida;, containing the 
CiiAMKi.Ko.Ns (tig. 15); and Gcckotidfe, containing tlio 
Geckos (fig. IG). The llatteria lizard (Sphenodon), 
from New Zealand, pn'sents such remarkable diameters 
th.at it must be placed alone. 

ZtIZARD POINT, the most southern lie.adland of Eng- 
l.\iid, Mtiiated in the county of Cornw.all, in lat. 49“ .57' 
40" N., Ion. 5° 12' C" W., 24 miles E.S.K. of Land’s End. 
The lights of its two lighthouses are 224 feet above tho 
.sc.i-lcvi*l. It i.s euinposed of fierpeiitinc and diallago roek, 
with much mica interspersed. 

IiIaA'MA (Auchenia) i.s a genus of artiodactylo (cven- 
toed) ungulates, of tho family Cainolidir, and repre.senting 
in (he mountains of Peru and Chili theCAMKi. (^Cameliis) 
of the desert of Arabia or Hactria — in dentition, very 
nearly. In ontwanl fonn, excepting that there is no hump 
on the b.aek ; in the gener.'il.stnicturc and cellular app’^ratus 
of the stomach, with the concomitant power of abstaining 
f« r a long time from water; in the expre.ssion of the large, 
full, ovei hung eye ; in the mobility and division of the 
upper lip; in Uic li.^i»ured nostrils; in tho sleiiderni'.s.s of 
the neck; Jind in tlie long woolly char.acter of the clothing 
— the llama and the cunn*! exhibit striking point.s of .agree- 
ment. 

The fn(4 is somewhat modified, consisting in tho llama 
of two spiingy toi's complftely divided, e.ach having a rough 
p.ad beneath, and at the tiu a strong hoof ; these hoof.'i are 
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[Kjinted at the extremity, and hooked down somcw'hat like 
a claw; they aio coinpre.‘*.sed laterally, and tlio upper sur- 
face presents an aeute ridge, while the under surf.ico is 
linearly concave, a form well fitted for security on the 
mouiituin range. 

As a he.'iKtof burden in its native mountains, whothcr of 
Pei II or Cliili, the llama liiis yielded to tho mule. lint it 
is still most iinfsn'tant on account of ono of its qualities 
whicli attr.acted the attention of the ancient Peruvians: it 
is a wool- bearer, .and that of no ordinary kind, tho wool 
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-approxiin. rinjr in its character to hilk. Large quantities i 
of tills material arc imported into Ktirope for thomanufac> 
ture of bhawls and other delicate fabrics, and its improve- 
ment in quality has been made a subject of earnest con- 
sideration and trial. 

There is some dispute as to the number of species of the 
gonns Auchenia. There are two wild species, the Guanaro 
cr Hunnnco(ylMcAewj« huanacui)fin^ the Vicuna 
viaignti). In addition, there are two doinesticjited animals, 
the llama and the alpaca, which are considered by somo 
distinct species, but arc probably domesticated varieties of 
the guanaco and the vicuna respectively. 

The Guanaco (^Auchtnia huanacua) has a wide range, 
extending from the highlands of Peru and Chili to the 
plains of Patagonia and the wooded islands of Ticrra del 
Fuego. It has a long head, long graceful neck, slender 
legs, and a short hairy tail. It stands about 3^ feci high 
at the shouhler. The fur is short and of a cinnamon brown. 
The Guanacos are wild and very wary ; they live in herds, 
and according to Darwin, readily take to the water. The 
llama is generally larger tliaii its wild ancestor. The wool 
is longer, but cofirse, white, or spotted with brown or black. 
It is chiefly met witli iii the southern part of Peru. 

The Vicuna or Vicugna (.-twe// cm la Wc w//n«) is smaller 
than the guanaco, being only 2.^ feet in height, and its 
head is sht»rter. The wotd is cxquisitcdy fine, but short, 
and of a pale yellow brown. Thousands arc annually killed 
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ill Peru for this matcritil alone. It inhabits mountain 
lan^rs on tlio \i‘rgc of perpetual snow. It is very active 
mill wary, and has the di>.igri*c‘ab]c habit (found iii all 
llamas) of spitting in the face when :uino\e*l. The Paeo 
or Ai.r.vt'A is kept iu large flocks in Peru and Rolivix ll.-* 
wool, which is often of an intense lustioiis jet black, falls 
in long flakes, glossy and silken, reaching down to the 
hnecs. 

Though the llamas are now eiuifiiied to South Aineiiea, 
their remains have been fouml in abundance in Pleistocene 
•ilcpositH in North and Central .Xiiierica. 

LLAN'BEDR. See l.AMrhi'Ki:. 

ItLANBER'IS, a \illage of Wales, in the county < f 
■Carnarvon, is 257 miles from Ixnuloii. and 8 from 
iiarvon, to which there is a hranch of the Loiubai and Xorth- 
vrestern Railway. It is the headquarters of Snowdunian 
tourists, the scenery around, especially Llanberis Pass and 
lakes, being very fine. uMost tourists ascend Snowdon from 
this place. There are several fine residences in the neigh- 
bourhood, good houses for the aceominodation of \isit»>rs, 
and some excellent hotels. The neighbouring slate qiiai ries 
are among the largest in Wales, ami, with the lead mines, 
form the chief source of employment for the laboui ng 
dnhabitants. The population in 1881 was 30 JJ. 


LLANDAFF' (A/o»f-7>//, the eliurcli of the Taf), a 
decayed city of Wal<*s in the county of Glairiorgan, thougli 
the seat of a bishop, now only a village with 800 inhabit- 
ants, is situsited on the west bank of the Taf, alxiut 2 
miles N.W. from CanlifT, and 173 from L<»ndon by the 
Great Western Railway. 'I’lie present lathedral, which is 
used as the parisli elmn-li, coinpreliends theehenr, transepts, 
and part of the nave uf the f/lil cathedral. The length U 
300 feet and thcbieadth 80 fc« t. There is a Lady Chapel 
at the east end of llie clioir. 'J'lie wLoli* building has 
recently undergone a tlioiough icstuiation. The bisliop'-* 
income is jC' 1200 per annum. '1 lie distiict around Llandaif 
is very beautiful. 

LLANDXI LO FLAGS is tlie name applied to one of 
the members of the Cambro-Siliiriaii form itn ti, as de- 
\elopcd in Wales. They eemsi-'t « f a ■'eii. ^ f,t darkly- 
coloured slates with beds of grit, snid^tom*. i-ome sandy 
calcareous Hags, and some subordinate be<l'i < i hme-'tone ; 
they occur abundantly about Llandeilo, Carmartli' ii-lnie, 
and at St. David’s, aKo at Jiuilth in Radiior.'hjre. la 
Cumberland the whole of tlie Llandeilo V>eils arc jJivdjably 
included in the gre<*n slates and porphyi\ serio. llif* 
maximum development of these beds is over 2000 feet ; 
they succeed eonfonnably the Arenig bed**, and pass in- 
sensibly into the overlying Caiadoc sandstone. With the 
formations both above and below they have many fossils 
in common, but tbei'* specially charactta i'tic fauna num- 
bers about uincty-liv'* species. Of trilobites, 

Uuvlili is particularly charaeteristio, but ttjrun- 

Cfili/maui camhnnifi^, TnnuchuR cormntrif'n.*^ be 
.sides the genera liarraudia and Alglina, may be numtioned: 
among brachiopods, representatives (»f the gcner.i Grai.i.i, 
lA'pta'na, Rhynelionella, ami Stropliomena appear. l.;imoi- 
libr.'inchs and gasternpods also have their rei»resentatives. 
Among cepha](^pf-d^ the genera Kndocera'*. Oithoeera". 
anil Pilocer.is oeeiir, Pteropoils and hetercqic.ds an* repre- 
.sented by Conulari.i, Thoe.i, and liellenqdiiMi, while the 
phvllopod riL'tocurin sapttjchoulen is peculi.n*. 

Iho epoch .It wldcli the Idamleilo beds were .i. cvnnnLited 
was maikid by a gre it < utbursl <-f vide me .\i lion. In 
Carn.rrvon and Meiii.netb'*liiie inter-ti-itinta ij\.i imks 
occur a'.Mwiatcil with !li**.''e "tratn; tl e\ .'ip i * .• llv »"t*s 
of l.iv i with beds of strititied ag^'lornei.itf a;. I i-ii. i': ! .ifi- 
priih.ibly till* products of a snbin.irin- vole.i ■>. In I’l.m- 
bcrl.ind tlicre is ;i luge developinenr or v.d in.c lock". 
some Ilf whieli Were proh.ddv ejected at ill’s pni id. 

LLANDOVERY BEDS. 'I his is the m une applied 
in geologv' to a group of str.ita largely eoinpi m d of grits, 
conglonierate.s, and slate, with .some minor i.ili- in oils beds. 
Tln»y ;ire of Silurian age, and h.ive their tyiiie.d development 
ill the vicinity of the town of Ll.iiulovcry. Carin inlicii’‘liiro. 
lliese beds are also known as tli(‘ l\utauu rt/s lifiif, froin 
the abundunee, in certain hands, of the remains of a peculiar 
brachiopod, reiitameru**. The beds Inve be- n .‘ep.irated 
into two groups, Lower and Vpper Lhiiiduveiy ; the former 
being placed at the top < f the C'.imbro-Sihiu.m. while the 
hitter ai’c considereil to form the true hu’^c of the I'pper 
Silurian .serie.s. 

The Lower IJtiuJoctrg group consist largely of a series 
of gray grits with bands of conglomerate; tl'ey attain a 
thickness of about lUUO foet in South W.ile.s. In tho 
neigliboiirhood of Ll.iiideilo they are eonglonieritie, suc- 
ceeding the Ikil.i or Car.idoe group below ; in the seelioiis 
iiorth-i*ast of Id.uidovery these latter beds appear to pass 
upwards into them and the succeeding Vjiper Ll.andoverv 
beds, the vvlude forming a eonformahle se.inciieo. It is 
therefore considered that tho Lower Llandovery beds foim 
a traiisilioii seiies to the Gpper Silurian — a supposition 
which leeoives eoii.siderable .support from the mixed eliai- 
acler of the fo.ssil remain.s. Tho fauna is rs.'Jenti.tlly of 
a Cauihro-Silurian tviK*, but ,sonu3 forni.s are common to 
either the beds below or above, while othensi occm in botii 
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the prccvdin.s; and succeeding formationfi. Tluia of the ! 
fiKv-il ivniaiiis about 70 per cent, of the genera and ] 
50 per cent. <'f the species occur also in tlie underlving 
Bala beds; while about 05 per cent, of the genera and 
about 51 per cent, of the species pass into the succeeding 
Upper Llandovery group. One of the most characteristic 
and abundant fossils is StiHckhnidinia (^Pentomtrus) lens, 
but other not nneoinmon forms are \i{hilttes Jarun^ ’ 
Mui\'hi<onia ungnUitu^ Meristella crasaa^ and Meristella 
angustin'OHS. Among the forms common to the Bala i 
beds may be mentioned the corals ihlioUlea inttr'stinctus^ ; 
Petraiti suhdnj>iicnta, and Farosite» n^pern : trilobitcs, | 
as I.ii'/nis laxtituf and Illamus Boicrnatuii ; biachiopods, I 
as Ih'fkis -lcfr)w/<e and (h'thi.* ; gasteropods, ! 

^furckiso^»ia ffi/ror/onid and Cficlonfma crcbvhtrin : and • 
the ceph.dopod Orthoctrug tentticinctNm, ' 

Tlie Ppptr Lltiml'n't group or Hill Sautlgtoneg 
have a ijeneral beaeh-likc cliaracter. ami are mostly cuni- 
posed of beds of ci ni^IunuTate, grit, or sandstone imieh im- 
pregnalul with (‘\iile i f iron, with in places bands of ini- 
puio .iren.vooU'' lime*‘t*'no, the •• IVntamorus limestone." 
The I'liteii j« i f tlii-i- b. ds extends north-easterly tliron::h 
Wales; to the south tliey re-‘t eonfornialdy on the Ijower 
Llandovery beds, l.at « n pioceeding north they overlap sne- 
ccssivt'U the I’a’a and Llandeilo beds, till in Shropshire, 
near Church .Stutt"n, they rest uii the highly inclined ; 
Ci'iibrian rocks if the Longmynd. The beds are highly 1 
fc-ss.lifi'ioiis, a m< st cbaractoristic foim being J\ntauurug j 
oldunyug, Tnlobjtis .abound; of them may be intntioned j 
Phacopg Aiin'tuurug punctatug, ami Calymene [ 

Blum^iibackti , braeiaopods also ;\re abundant, such as 
Atrypa nticuhiri*, Orthis calliyrammti, and Btropho^ 
jneua : iamcllibranclis, gasteropoils. ccjibalo- 

po'i" al-M* ha\e I’umezons representatives. 

UANDUDNO, a omdirn and elegant wateiing-pl.ice 
of Wale^, ill the i* nnty of Carnarvon, situated in a be.inti- j 
ful bay. m- ir the ha'— of the iiicat Dnne’s Head, 0 miles , 
N.N.W. of Cfiijway. in a dct.Khed pjrtion of the county, j 
which form- Us noitb-castern exlieinily. '1 he air hs pure | 
.and bi.u.ing. and the f.icilitics for -ca-b.athing aic alino.st | 
unequalled. Tlie prc-gie.ss of the town has been remark- 
able. for only a few* vi ais since it was but a p«^or village. 
’Jherc arc now numcious well-built tcrr.a<*r.s and crescents, 
cliuixiics. chajicls, .and several LotcN. A llrst-r.ite water 
suppl\. biougiit from two lakes in the .Snowdon range. wa.s 
coMipl. ted in 1«M». w hen the works weic i pciicd b\ the 
rrince of Walts. 1 bt* town is lU inibs S.S.W. of Liver- 
)»oc.l. ami mib-. from London by the London and 

Noilb-wcstein Bail.'.iy. Thcie arc eavcincd elilTs, ic- 
ir.ains of i wlopt .iii walls of an ancient fortress, and copper 
mines in lb* paii'*b. The population in 1««1 was IH.'jX. 

1«I«ANEI«'LY is .a .siaport of Wale.s. in the eminty of 
Carmaitbi n, situated on a creek of Carmaithiai Bay, 
220 miles fnan Loi.dfiU by tlie (ireat Western B.ailway, 
and 15 miles .S.L. from Cannaitben. with which and 
Swaij''f.i it is unite<l by nil. It is about 10 miles from 
Swaiisia by Lionglior l eiry. It is irregularly built, but 
some of the boll-'* s aie loleiably good. The parish church 
is an irregular edifice with two steeples, one terminated by 
a .spire, the other by an embattled turiet. There are 
sever.d places of woj-hip for disscnter.-i, and gooil .schindH, 
some of which arc fic-. Llanelly is a flourishing place. 

1 .is an ir.rie.is;j.;r tr.ide, ami four good docks. Ihe Caiii- 
hnan Cc-pper Works and some collieiies near the town em- 
ploy a large number of the inhabitants; there an* .also lead, 
iron, and tin work-, and a i>ottery. The chief article of 
expiifi U coal, and laige quantities of copper, for smelting, 
are imported. The population in IHmI wiw 10,0.5.5. 

ZiliAlfGOL'LSN, a town of Wales, in the county and 
19 miles S.L. of Denbigh, on the south bank of the river 
Dee, at adistamei.f 20 miles fiom London by the Ureat 
Western Baiiw.i\. Ihe \ule of l.hiu Golleii is interesting 


from its jiicturesquo beauty and its antiquarian romains, 
and is much resorted to by tourists, especially since the 
opening of tlie raihv.ny. The town has In consequence been 
mueh improved, and many good houses and shops built. 
The parish church was restored and tmlargod in 18(15. 
Tlierc is another church and sevcr.al dissenting chapels ; a 
town-hall, including market-house and assembly-rooms, 
erected in 18G(> ; and a handsome court-house, built in 
1867. Small manufactures of lianiiel and cloth are carried 
on, and there are some well-known ale breweries. The 
bridge wjis built by John Trevor, bi^ht>p of St. Asaph, wh»> 
died in 1357 ; it consists of live arches, the widest not 
having more tlinn 28 feet span. The river usually runs 
tinder only one arch, bencatli which it h.is worn a deep 
channel in the hard rock which forms its bed. About 
a mile from Llangollen, situated on a high and steep conical 
hill, are the ruins of thec.astlcof Dinas Bran, once a furtres.'i 
of considerable strength ; and about a mile beyond, nearly 
in the same direction, are the majestic remains of Yaleerucis 
.\bbey, still in tolerable preservation: the n.aine of this 
abbey is derived from a pillar or cross, situated in an ad- 
joining held, sup]>osed to bo of high antiquity. Four mile.s 
from the town, and in another direction, is the Uysylltaii 
aqueduct, by which the Klle.snicre Canal is conveyed anoss 
the Dee, a noble structure of nineteen arches, raised 126 feet 
above tlie river. Tlie population of Llangollen in 1881 wa.s 
3121. 

LLANID'LOfiS, a town of Wales, in the county and 
18 mile.s N.W. of Montgomery, situated in a valley on tho 
r.ast b.itik of tho Severn (cro.sM*d here by a haiiilM>in) .stone 
bridgi* of three arches), ,37 miles W.S.W. of Shrewsbury, 158 
W.X.W. of London, and 232 by London and North-western 
ILulw.iy. A town-hall stands ne.arly in tho centre of tho 
tow'n. The chutch, built in 1542 on the site of .an oKhr 
structure, is chieHy teinarkablo for a ceiling of delicately 
carved oak, and f(»r a .square tower of great antiipiity. 
There are fulling-niilKs, w‘ool-c.arding and spinning f.U'tories, 
a bniss foundry, and in tho vicinity lead and eopper mines. 
The population of the town in 1881 was 3121. 

UOYD'S, a name given to a set of offices on the first 
tloor of the Koval Kxchange, London, which is the great 
centie for all relating to shipping and marine iiiMirunce. 
The name aro.se from the f.ict that the first voluntary 
.'i.ssoei.atloii of iindcrwiitrrs w.ts at Mr. Kdward Lli>yd's 
pri\ate cortVe-liousi* in Tower .Street. It was in the reign 
of Charles 11. th.at tlii.s gciitltMuan, noting tiio loss of timo 
which arose to the mercantile community from the dispiT- 
siou of the undcrwiilers over different part.s of the city, 
ic'-olvcd to bring them together, to tlieir advantage ;w well 
as his own. Accordingly, by various means, lie contrived 
to make his cotfce-hoiisc their r.dlying point, being aidcil in 
this by the f.act that his house lay nearer than (iarr.away’.s 
or any of his rivals to .sueli places :ts the Custom llou.su, tho 
Navy ()tliie, and the Trinity lloii.se, a.s well as to tho 
Th.'uiies below bridge; ” added to winch the Tow'cr Street 
waul numbered among it.s iiibabitants a large infu.sion of 
the de.scendants of tho.se foreigners who had first prictisej 
marine insurance in London, thu Ilanseatics and Lomhard.s. 
.Mr. Lloyd presently removed ncMrer the Kxchange, and lii.s 
coffee house w’a.s long recognized as tho l^iondon centre of 
mariiiu in.siirancc bn.sine.s.s. Under the infiueiicu of Mr. 
.John Juliu-s Angerstein the underwriters became giadually 
leagued togethiT in a bond of ini'mbership, and Lloyir* 
became the great marine registry and iihsurancc institution 
of the eoiintry. It ha.s now grown into a v:ist organiz.'itioii, 
transacting an insurance business to the amount of more 
than X200,0U0,U00 annually. The offices of Lloyd's aro 
magnificent; the subscribers' room for the business of 
underwriting is 100 fec:t long hy 48 wide, and conmiuiii- 
cates with a large library and reading-room. These cfin- 
tain a vahiahlu collection of maps and charts, and instru- 
ments of luivigation. There is also a captains' room, wliero 
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ships are sold and captains and owners meet for business; 
a commercial club-room, board-room, and clerks’ offices. 

'Hie society of Lloyd's is inana^^ed by a committee 
si'lectctl from tho members, and the expenses are defrayed 
l>y fees and annual subscriptions. None but those w'lio 
liave paid the fees are allow'ed to transact business there 
as insurance brokers or underwriters. Kvery day is re^is- | 
tered n list of all vessels arrived or departed, all casualties | 
at sea, and shippinj^ intelligence from every part of the | 
world, which is distributed over the country every evening 
by tho publication of HuytVa Liat^ a paper first brought 
out in l(ili2 by Mr. Lloyd under the title of FAoyd'a Xttca. 
No newspaper was then in existence, with tho oxci*ption of 
the London Gazette; and in 1090 Lloyd'a Seica was 
suppressed by govcniinpnt on the ground that the lilwrty 
of printing did not extend to gazettes. Tho suppression 
lasted for twenty years. Lloyd's List has recently been 
added to tho Shipping and Mercantile Gazette^ published 
daily. 

There is now scarcely a port in tho world without an 
amait of Lloyd’s, w*ho gives the earliest possible inforiiia- 
tiou of all shipping movements. I.biyd’s Uegister of 
Iliitish and Foreign Shipping” is published annually, and 
eentains an accurate classification of the mercantile mniine 
of the kingdom, and this increases, in its information as to 
foieign vessels, yachts, dry docks, &c., with each } ear's 
i^sue. 

This information is supplied by pai«l surveyors at each 
• >f the ports of the United Kingdom and at nnmerous 
f(jreign o<»it.s. The committee of Jdoyd's also give rewards 
to tln.sc captains and others who render s<T\ices to ships in 
tii>ti ess, The History of Llo 3 *d’s and Marine T usurauce,” 
by Frederick Martin, London, lt<7d.) 

Li.oyd’.s, Atstuian, an association in some respects 
similar to Lloyd’s, but intended also for geniTal, coiiiiner- 
lial. and industrial purposes. It was founded by llaron 
llriick at 'i'riestc in ItSdd, and has at its command a fleet 
tf ste.imeis, by means of which it has established regular 
ronmuinieation hetween Trieste and the Levant, earning 
the Au'ohian mails. 

LO, ST., the capital of tlic French departin«*nt of La 
Manrlie, is situated 157 miles west from Paris, fins ei\il 
ami commercial tribunals, a college, and had 1^900 inhabit- 
ants in 1H«1. The eeiitral part of tho town stands on a 
loeky einincnee above the Vire, from which the other 
streets, .all irregularly and badly built, extend down the 
slopes in all directions, 'I’lie square called Chainp-de- 
M.irs is prettily laid out witli avenues of trees. The most 
letnarkablc structures are the church of Notre Dame, in 
which are fine painted windows, tho gift of L<»uis XL; the 
clinrch of Saintc Croix, the best preserved edifice in the 
oldest Norman style in France ; the cliurch of St. Thomas, 
which is now a corn market; and the tow’er in the garden 
of the prefecture, which is all that remains of the former 
diOfcnoes of the town. The chief manufactures of St. Lu 
ail' drugget, woollen jarn, tape, lace, linen, and leather. 
Theie is a considerable trade in hoises for the French 
cavalry, in cattle, corn, small wares, cloth, &c. The town 
lias a museum, ilyc- houses, and bleaching establishments. 

LOACH is the name of some small fishes belonging to the 
Caiu* family (Cyprinida'), and forming for Gunther a sub- 
family, Chjbitidina. The loaches have a more or less 
compressed elongated body, which is sometimes naked or 
c(»vered with very small scaler. The mouth is surrounded 
with six or more barbels. The dorsal and anal fins are 
short. Tho air-bladder is partly or entirely inclosed in a 
long capsule formed by the anterior vertebrar. The pbarjii- 
geal teeth are in a single series. The common Fnglish 
Loach (\e?nacAilua barbatulus) is 3 or 4 inches long, having 
tho body covered with small slimy scales, six barbels, and 
the ventral fins placed far back under the single snuall dor- 
sal. The back and sides of the body arc marked with daik 


brown. It is widely spread over Europe, but is not found 
in Denmark or Scandinavia. The loach feeds exclusivi ly 
on worms, the larvaj of insr-cts, and other auiinal .substances. 
It frequents brooks and sliallow, i.'ipid stn*.uns, where it de- 
lights to hide it.self under the stom s. Jdke other species 
of loaches it is peculiarly lestb.ss in stormy weather, 
usually ri.sing to the snrf.iee. It.s fie**!! is considered 
a great delicacy. It spawns in March or April. .All the 
members of this grouj> ai« reni.nkablc for using tlifj ali- 
mentary canal as a supph na'iitary n 'piiatory orLom. The 
fish comes to the sinfaf<* and swallows atnei'^pheiie air, 
from which it extracts tli^* o\y::i'u ami di-f l».ugi-s the car- 
bonic acid by the vent. About fifty .>f tie* genu.s 

Neiiiacl]ilu.s are knovMi fjom Euroj.f aid ll.'* t* mperate 
regions of 

The Lake Loach (.Mit^f/nrnin fi. longs to tlio 

genus ^lisgurnus, which lias ten or twcUc i..ii i.o'.-. It 
attains a length of about 10 inelie.s. It is foun-i in 
n;iiit waters in some parts of Gennany and Nortli'-ru Asia, 
lliree otln*r .species of tliis gr-iins aie known. 

The Sjiinoiis Loach (Cfdjitia ftmia) is very r.ire, and 
local ill England, .‘ind is unknown in In*l.ind. It is dis- 
tinguished 1 ) 3 ' h.i\ing a small cn-tlile l)iliJ •‘]jim* bcluw the 
eye. It has six small b.irbi Is on the nppi r jaw. It is 
about .‘1 inelies in b-ngtli, having aiow of l.irge brown >pot.s 
along the side, and being wbiti.^ll bmealli. It i.s not so 
much esteemed for footi as the eonnnoii loach. 

The genus l)otia is remaikable fin having tie* air-blatfiler 
divided into two j*oitioiis. the ]) 0 ‘.teiior of whi<.h lloats 
freely in the abilominal i.uity. I 1j“ sui)oi])it.il bone bears 
an erectile bilid .spine. The doi-;il fin i*^ pl.iecd in advaiico 
of the ventrals. '1 liis genus is maiiily ti*opi< al, and the 
majority of the species li.ive assumed a biilliaut loloiuiion. 
Other genera of loaches Inive been described fn in India. 

LOAM, a .si»il compounded of vaiioii*? e.iith.s, of which 
the chief are siliciems sand, clay, and c.irbonate of lime, or 
chalk. The other .siih'-tances which an* ficc.ision.illy found 
in loams, siu li as iion. magnesia, ami vaiioiis s.iUs, aio 
seldom in sm h prt)poitions .vs mattii.vlly t«) alter their 
naliiie. Decavisl vegetable .and .miiiMl matt' :. in tbe f« rm 
of Inniius, is often fi iind in h ams i*. e-.i.-'.di r.ibli ..is.riti- 
ties, and llic .soil is fertile in pH pi rli>'ii. 

LOANDA, an island and j'lovii.io r«*' t:.e rutiogne^e 
possession of Ang»>la. '1 i'e jsl’ud. wh.»i- is .i r. iih»w 
. stietcli of sand, forms .i j/rol« cii'.ii lo llie h.i\, cn wli’.ch 
stands the town of 

L<»a>'J»a, or ns it is c.illcd in full S.io rmlo do 
Loamia, t lie chief town i.f the roitnguese pi svcsNji.ns on 
the west coast of Afrun. It is .situated in •I*''' S. hit., 
and 13" 71' E. Ion., and is exceedingly defiLieui in its 
water siippU’ ami in its drain.ige arrangement. s. '1 he chief 
buildings stand on an elevated sandy clitf wldeh baeks the 
town; they include goveimnent ollici s. the govtrimr's and 
the bishop's palaces, .and .a guod hospital, opeiu'd in 
Notwithstanding the nuwisc svstem of the l\'ilnguoso 
trade regulations, and the fact that the liarliour of Loanda 
is rapidly silting up, and vessels aie compelled to anchor 
3 or 4 miles out, the ti;»dc of theci'loiiy isinereasing. The 
colony produces grounil - nuts, the mandioc.i plant, tho 
sugar-cane, which is used for making rum, palm oil, the 
India- rubber tiee, the eotton pl.iiit. the colVee and tho 
toh.acco plant. 'I'lio natives smoke the leaves of a ])1ant 
which they call Liamb.u It is liighly nai colic and stupe- 
fying, the inveterate .smoker becoming idiotic and useless 
in a veiy few vears; its aelioii is much more violent than 
Ih.at of opium. 

The climate of Angola is very eh.-ingcahle, general!}' hot 
and damp. There are two seasons, winter and summer, or 
the healthy .and sickly sea.Mms. The former is considend 
to be from dune to JSeptember ; it is termed tho “Caeimlvo,’’ 
which .signifie.s cool weather. During this period the 
atmosphere is quite cle.ir fum about ten o’clock in tho 
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•niorninfi: until sunset, the lio.it sol.loin oxoeediii'x Ertlir. LOBSTER (Iloninrus vuhjarii) 18 a well-known 
Fix»m October to June tlie boat is intonso; the nKHliuni cruslaceaii boloii|];iiig to the order Docapoda. The lobster 
temperature is then from 1*20'^ to 13U'^ Eahr. lu March is very closely allie«l to the Craydsh (i4i«/rtc?« JlnriatilU\ 
and April heavy rains fall, ami in October li»;ht showers; difleriiii; from it only in a few minor characters, such as in 
they are succeeded by close fo^^y weather, dnrinjj which havint; the rostrum in front of the carapace furnished with 
the land appears enveloped in vapour occasioned by spines, and the last segment of the thorax immovably 
exhalation from the humid soil; this is justly con- attached to the preceding one. The general structure of 
sidered the most pernicious season, ague, dysentery, and the lobster baa already been described in the artieles 
intlammatory diseases — C'.peeially what is called “Car- Ouavfisii, Dkcapoda, and CursTACKA. When full- 
xicirada,** which is so fatal to Europeans — becoming pre- grown the lobster weighs as much as from 8 to 12 Ihs. 
valent; in fact, the whole atmosphere is impregnated with The shell is hhiish-black in colour, with various spots and 
deleterious matter generated by decaying vegetation. The blotches ; but as is also the case with the crayfish, it turns 
last census taken in 18SI gave the population of Lonnda red upon being boiled. This is owing to the action of 
at l.S,57fi, iiieliided in this number l)eing 1-17U whites and water at 212’’ Fahr. upon the bluish-black pigment secreted 
72 1 convicts from Lisbon. bv the epidennis, and difiused over the tegiimentarv armour. 

LOAN GO, a country, west coast of Africa, uiulor Alcoliol, ether, and the .acids also produce the same eftbet. 
native chk-fs. iu»rth of CoULio, extending along the .Atlantic The lobster periodically moults its shelly armour, not 
for about 5 degieo>. The limits me imt well <letined. but only the plates, but the covering of lli« eyes, the lining 
seem to embrice ail th** country from Cape Lopez and j membrane of tho stomach, the teeth connected with it, 
the inouth of the (>ge\ai to tbe ni'Mith of the Congo nr ’ and aKo tho ealeareo-tcndinoiis expansions to which tin* 
Za.re. The otl.er elnef livers aie tiie Beinbo, Settee, and iiuiscles of tbo claw’s are .attached. Released from its 
the Loango. encasement the soft body suddenly pushes forth itsgiowth, 

.•V great part of the cnuntry is eovercil with thick woods, ,and shortly aei|iiiros .a new coat of armour. When aiTi\ed 
which aUniiid in g.ime, ,ind it is mily m"nntaInon.s in the ‘ at maturity tlie b*bster no more c.asts its shell, the opei.a- 
interiir towards the M-utlJ. In the math it pi'Sv<..sse> some ‘ turn being connected with its growth. 

lakis of ei*nsld«*!able extent, frejii ^^l:i^h, and fr<*m the ‘ Another etirions eireiirnstanee connected with the h»hsfer 
uiitani'i. many rivers descend t*» the se.i. The climato is that it pos'^e^srs the power of reproducing its limbs 
is e\oericnt and tl;o soil lioh, piodueing potatoes, gum, when lost by aeciilcnt, Tho los-» of a leg is of little iin- 
*-n>‘nnnns Mig:ir-en'\**>.. pa'’ns, mani' e, mai/c. and a puNi* portanee; nay, when sncKlcnly alarmed a bdister will 
c ilicd -7. 'li.e w ,!d animal? are tiger-cat^, < uhccs. fieqnently throw otV its claws with a sinlden jeik,i*ior does 

and hyanas. it .appear to .sutler any pain. In ci little time a row' claw 

Tl.i' r.ati\is arc a fair-si/.ed and w<il-bnilt race, but ex- ir leg begins to shoot, but it rctnains unproti’cted by a 
o c^’.ingly •‘up.'i '•titious ami Mii-mi-sive tlieir pr.e>ts. It sliell till tbe next gem i.il moult, and never attains tbo 
is .1 (n**:.i:n with them to ) hKe tli** iiMiri ig« able maidens sl/.e of its ftllow*. 

en view in fi"nt < f ti • •■ ] .n nt^' Jj>angi>, «'ituateil The gieat pincers or chfftr arc well developed, one being 

eii L^ango F'lv. is a trading station. larger tb.in tbe i.ther. Tbe tail or abdomen is large, tiiu 

LOAS'E.flQ is a sM.iil and nnimjtortant order of jdants being will developed and of nearly equal si/e. 

allied t‘» the I'.isv;. n FI. >u 1-1 s, 'i In y me iiatisesof Ameri»a, ^ Tbe latt pair of a[»pendages, together with the telson, 
fri'in Texas to (.!'ili.e\c*'pt <.ne genus, which is f<»nnd 
in Afiira ai.d (»r,ly oi e .spu-ies is in.ido ^ ^ / 

us** (if, na'iiely. Mt hntjihla* which is a 

strong yuirgatlvf. and is cmployMl t»y the Mexuans ’ ' ^ 
in alTeetioiis. liie onbr agrees in a 

gi-n- ral way with t!. *‘>e inehiib'd in tho colioit 
l^is-'id^^rales. belonging to (lie Folypetahc, but ' 

"'P»-f : il f r. ir'K teri-tii*** mv the fiUnw kjg: — Flowers ^ ^ 

hennapbic.chre ; pet ils, di'sinni.ir fi.nn the .sejeils ; \ 

sta:n»ns. nninen.ns-. the iriUer on*-.s '■teiile; o\.iry, 
iiifeiior. li.- me erect climbing beibs, u**n.i]ly ! ", 

e'jv*r* i wdtii st;r]' h-iirs, wliieh an* .sometimes .•'tinging. i 
The Ii.ivfs aie wjt!.< ul stjpnle-. 

LOBELTEAl, a tiibe of the onb-r C VMrAM i.ArK.r. 

T]:e ‘.pccles priiiei p.iily inhabit tbe warmer pirts of tl o 
wf il 1. They abr nnd in a milky iiiicr*, wbieb in all is aeiid. • 

•md in some hj intensely so astoprodute dangerous oreNeu , 
fatal e^o'-equencf*'. when applied to the surface of tlie In ily 

<.r t.4:. n irit. rna)ly. tl..: %iiiil. nt N tl.'f Tlie Common I-otister. 

hniffifl ru. ^^est Indian i*f»<*cies, and tlie Lithiha , 

Tu,.r,. a tl .lii.iii pl.int now eoinnif-ii in gardens. Certain . fi*rm a priwerfiil tail-fin. The other abdominal segmenti 

bear .small appemlages callcil »wifnmeret.s, although they 
have no initalory function. In the female the.se abdominal 
appemlagi-s seiwe for the attachment of tlic eggs, which are 
thus borne about until they are hatelied. 'llie young for 
fiome time coirtiiine to tako slndter under their mother *.s 
abdomen. Lrihstera do not pass through hucIi eomplefi* 
metamorpho.spH ns ooino hhrimp.s and crab.s. The aj)|H»n- 
dages of the alxlomcn are tho last to app<*ar, and tin* eye.s 
are for Rome time hes.»sile. Tho lobster i.s highly esteemed 
for the table; when tho female is in “ berry "—i.c. full of 
cggH — it is in tlie best condition for fo<Kl, but while tho 
sliell is being east it is ronsiden*d only fit for bait. 

The comiiioii lobster is found in nbundtinco along mo.st 


fcfK*<ie«, ii.Ave\cT. l..ive proved, m sKUtni ijanU", vaiiiaoiu 
<urat:\e agent-, especially tbo Lobelia injhta, or Indian 
t‘ f o • •». wbi» li is an .aniiiial plant, growing in most <lislriet.s 
<>f rth .America, of wbieb the ov.il obtuse leaves are u-ed 
in med.eine. 'IJjo action on the hnrn.an system is nearly 
ll.e ‘;»TTi** as that of tobacco wb#*n chewed, producing a 
copio’j? ti. w of .saliva, and if swallowed in a eon.sbierable 
do'-e. e.i*:wij.g gr**at p lrixati^'n of all rnn*'Cnlar strueture.s, 
inclun.rig ti.** beait and art* rii's. accompanied with debility 
.and rold per-piratioim, and al.**o paleness *4 the surface. 
In large do-e** it prove.s d**eidedly poi-onous. It frequently 
acts Ji.- an en m^d erj,,.f tyrant when given in Miiall and 
regnlattil do-* -. 
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of the rocky c.>astK of linn kinifflom, where it is capture 
in traps or “pots,” as they an; tccliiiically called, made of 
wicker, on the principle of a wire mouse- trap, and baited 
with garbage. These are lowered into the water, and 
marked by means of floating buoys; sometimes nets are 
used. The lobster is voracious, active, and vigilant, and 
is more alert in w'arm weather than in cold. Tliese crus- 
taceans can run nimbly upon their legs. In their native 
element their movements are very rapid, and when alarmed 
they strike the tail smartly upon the chest, and thus pro- 
pel themselves, ns it were, backwards with a single sweep, 
swift as an arrow, to the distance of 30 or 40 feet. When 
closely pursued the lobster retreats among the rocks, and 
gains an asylum w'ith remarkable dexterity, forcing itself 
through detiles and into holes which seem scarcely capable 
of admitting its body. 

For many years lobsters have annually hccomo smaller — 
ill twenty- five years the average size has decreased from 8 
to 4 J inches — and iishermcn have had to proceed to greater 
distances to capture them. So serious, indeed, had matters 
become that in 187G a royal commission was appointed 
to inquire into the cause and endeavour to find a remedy. 
The real cause, undoubtedly, was that for a long time 
lobsters had been overfished, neither age nor sox being 
respected. By the 40 & 41 Viet. cap. 42, passed in 1877, 
it w'as enacted that no person should take or sell any lob- 
ster which measures less than 8 inches from the tip of the 
beak to the end of the tail. Tlie Board of Trade may 
also, after inquiry and notice, isMie special regulations 
rostrictivvg or jirohibiting the fishing for crabs and lobsters. 

The Common I.obster of the IJniteil States (//o?/i«ra/» 
fDnerirniiHA) is larger, with bigger elaus, but in other 
respects almost identical with the Knropcan species. 
'I'lii* Norway Lobster (^Xrphrops norregicit$) occurs on 
Britisli coasts as well as on th<»sc of Norway, and extemls 
into till! Mediterranean. I’he body of the Norway 
lobster is long and nlimlrical, and of a pale llesh colour 
with daiker inarking**. 'riie, groat claws are long, slender, 
and spiny. The eyes arc large and kidney-sliaped. The 
Spiny Lobster or Sea Craytisli vulgarin) is 

(olorahly common on the lueky coasts of Britain, especially 
in the Jhiglisli Channel. It is esteemed for food, but is 
c<»nsiileretl iiif«rior to the common lobster; both Creeks 
and Romans used it as food, and it >vas known to the 
latter as htcusla. The spiny lobster attains a length of 
about ix inehes. The carapaee is thickly C(»vered with 
spines, tlie antennae are twice the length t.f the body, and 
the fht he are very small. 

LOB- WORM. See Li'c-woum. 

LOCAL AN^THESZA, in siirgiM-y. The parts 
operated upon arc rendered insensible to pain by the 
sjw.iy of rectified sulphuric ether, 'flie ether emplo)<*d for 
tliis purpose is ealled An®sthetic Kther; it has a speeitic 
gravity of 0*720 (tiO'^ Fahr.) The ethereal spray is de- 
velojied by a hand-bellows, and is projected upon the skin 
through a fine jet. The parts subjected to the influence 
<if the spray become, in less tli.iii a niimite, perfectly 
blanched and deprived of sens,iti*in througb the refrigerat- 
ing eflects of the ether. It is well known that clilorufortn 
renders tho whole system insensible to pain, the patient 
being quite iinconseious. By local ainr.stliesia, on the other 
liaiid, the sensibility of a pait can be tem|)oranly destroyed 
without sacrificing the eonsciousness of the individual. 
Moreover, one great ohj»*etioii to the employment of chi«»ro- 
form is the serious risk attending its administration; in 
certain organic diseases it cannot bo used with safety, and 
may iiuhssi be contra-indicated altogether. From loc.al aiia*s- 
tliesia no fatal oflccts or bad consequences are likely to fcilluw: 
and there is every probability th.at, although it will never super- 
sede cliloroform altogether, it will he used as a substitute in 
many of tho minor operations of surgery. Many operations 
Lave already been performed under the influence of loc.al 


anaesthesia with the most satisfactory and gratifying results. 
'I’he local an.'psthetic process not only nnnuls the pain of 
tho surgeon’s knife, but also in a gi'eat measure prevents 
tho attendant Inemorrhage. Kxperience has shown that it 
does not impair the vitality of the tissues, or interfere with 
any process of repair which may subsequently b<* set up. 

More recently a valuable local anxstbetic has been found 
in the hydroclilorate of cocaine, which has been used with 
gratifying success in ophthalmic surgery. A small quantity 
dropped upon the eyeball is said to so » ornpletcly aiuesthi-tize 
the organ as to en.-ible a severe (qjerati<m to be painlcnsly 
performed, and this without exercising any injurious rftcct. 
There are also many other uses for wbit-li this drug will be 
available if its powers stand the test of f x])eriinent. and its 
introduction will open up a new era in the annals of sur- 
gerj'. From some experiments made in tlie **.'11 Iv p^Mt of 
1885 by Dr. Ferrier of Fan's, and reported to tli** f 
de Cliirurgie, it apjiears that the hydroclilorate of c .itb n- 
possesses similar powers to that of cocaine, dhis i'? a -iis- 
covery of much importance, for the price of the 
chlorate of cocaine at present is fifteen times as nnuii .i** 
that of caffeine. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, t’nder the old 
Poor Law Board the 15,000 separate jurisdictions which 
up to 1834 maintained their own ysxjr were combined into 
C50 unions under boards of guardians, chiefly elect i\'*. 
'I’lms no department under the crown had so widf and ‘.o 
minute an acquaintance with local officers and local .anairs 
as the Poor Law Board; and the commissioners, being 
in official relation with several thousands of guardians, 
magistrates, and paid officers, could very readily obtain 
accurate knowledge of the aflairs and demands of every 
parish ill Kngland and W.i]cs. The Poor Law organ i/a- 
tioii con'^equently ofl’ercd the most eligihh* means for 
buperviMng most of the imperial legislation tlie eaiiy- 
ing out of which was intrusted to local anthoiitu *!. in 
1871, therefore, the designation of the Poor Law Board wi«» 
clianged to l.ocal (Jo\crument Board. Siine tliai t.ine 
this board has been charged witli many and di\ci'-c fimc- 
tioiis, in additiuii to the admini-stratiMn if tie* Po.>r La'As 
Ihe tlirt'c goneial lieads of jnrisdiot’-ei (Xfici-i*! aie < i') 
the I’oor l/iws, (2) the Local (jovnmnent and >i!ih.‘y 
Act'^, ami ^3) the Laws relating t» tiie Pui>I.<' llcal'.i. 
The sctond \M*rc foimcily under th-' H'-me Oilicc. nml ti,*' 
third undtT tlic Ihivv Cotmcjl. 'llietlnec l.e.idmgs- in 
brace nine or ten distinct siilqect'i, siicdi as appoiiitineji’^ #1 
piM'r-Iaw and sanitary anllmiities, gas and water sni j iy. 
aiiii procrcilings under the Vaciinatii/ii. Turniiikc lhails 
and Highway, and Adulleralion .-Vets, llu* jiir.sdiciioii of 
tin* board einhraces, including overseers of the poor, no less 
than 3.'>.0(»U separate local authorities. 

LOCK, a fastening by means of a movable bolt, which 
is jirojccted by means of a key, and cannot be witlidrawn or 
unfastened except by tlie application of a similar key. Locks 
possessing considcraldc merit have been found of very gre it 
antiquity. The earliest lock of which tlie construction is 
known is the Kgyptian, which was used .it least 40t)i) years 
ago, and is still eominon in that country and in in.any other 
parts of the K.ust where Kun'pean influence has not pene- 
tnati'd. Made of wood, it consists of an arr.ingonient « f 
movable pins in the upper part of the lock, whiLli arc s > 
adjusted as to rest upon the top of the bolt when the doiu* 
is opened, and to diop into corn spoiiding holes in the upper 
.side of the bolt whenever the bolt is thrown. The key is 
of very simple constiuetion, .and is merely a flat piece of 
wood, or of iron, fitted with a number of projecting pin<, 
which ci>rrespond to those of the lock and serve to lift 
them, and thus enable the Inilt to he moved by the key. 
Ia>cks of this description are generally of large dimension^, 
the l>olt of an ordinary street door lock being 11 or !.'» 
inches long, and those of gates, qmu'ters, and publie build- 
ings of correspondingly larger size. Henco tho key is a 
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Sonicwlirtt ciiinluoiis affiiir, and an official wlio has clmr;:o 
of the kev of a puhlic institution is often followed in public 
bv an attendant, wlio carries it upon bis slionlder. An 
allusion to this piacliee is found in Isaiah xxii. *22. Such 
locks atb«rd but little security, as the places of the pins can 
easily bo fimiul by pushinj; in a piece of wood covered with 
clay, and the depth can be found by experiment. In some 
ef the rudi’st forms the lock might be jiickod by tho 
lingers, a circumstance which explains the reference in I 
rant. V. 4. Another form of lock, the use of which dates 
fiom remote antiipiity, is that known as the “ward lock,** 
and this is still in very general use at the present day in 
Kurope. Keys made for locks designed upon this principle. I 
Inve been found in the excavations made at rouipeii and i 
IKivulanciim. and the drawings in Plate marked tig. 1 arc 
copies of keys found at those places which ha\e been 
depi'sitt.d in the Biilish Musi uin. The essential feature 
of this lock consists of an ai rangi-ineiit of obstacles calle»l 
irariL*. an.mgcd round the centre, for pre\euting any but 
the propn- key being tinned in tho lock for the purpose of 
throwing the bolt. l»nring the middle ages nmob skill and 
injennir_\ weie ilispl.iyed in the airangemetU <4* these vvards, 
and some of the links uliieh remain are marvels of intiicate 
workiiKiTiship. liuring the eighteenth cciitniy a gieat , 
impu vtmtnt was made by the introduction of the .single 
tuinl.lt r. .1 movable lever or sin. ill plate of metal, uith a ' 
])rojrclmg pin. winch is des’gned to fall into one or other ; 
of twv) notches cut on the upper siile nf the bolt, and pie- 
\eiits it being niov» d till the tumbler is raiscil by the key. | 
In 1778 Kvjb.'il Ikirron patented a lock with se^eial i 
tUJiiblers, two being empl"yed in the form he introduccil to * 
general um'. In this lot k both tumblers had to be raised > 
to the per height and no liiglar bef«»re the lock could ; 
bo opened.and this uatuie in coinuclioii with an ingenn.us j 
arrange’.i.* rt of wards <lesignetl to fiustiate the useof skele- ‘ 
t*-ii ke\s. I. ndered his lock onu id the most soi-ure that was 
knoAu. In 17iMi Moses llnil patented a .seiios of locks 
Cii.stiuitcd on what is now’ i*cugnl/cd as th- true levir 
J4'ir.ciple. and may be regarded as tlsf* originator of the i 
pieiseiit form of the le>er lock. In his speeitication he 
shfiws a kt y formed for lifting twelve lever.s. Themoditi- 
eaiiuiis (.1 this principle whicli ha\e since been devised .aie 
too nuin'-i'.us to allow of special inenti<»n. and we can (>nly 
gi\e .1 d'.'cription of their geiieial piincijile. 

I.eur locks diirer frran ail \ariationsof the wanl lock in 
ti.e fact tli.it instead of ollering ob.structioiis to the turning 
of a WKMig key in the luck, they ikjiend for their seemity 
fii oi.stnicting the pass.age of the bolt itsfif, utdess tin* 
i.jhtfnl key be Used m the attempt to throw' it. This 
object i.s .ittained by arranging a number of levers close to 
and p.ir.,il' 1 witli tlie bolt, 'lliey consist generally of 
a .series of ]>Iates with an up and down motion, working on j 
aril held together by a coiniin n pin. In each of these i 
plates a p\>sagi* or gating is tut. .so as to allow a stump, 
or projotiion from the Ixjlt, t«> jiass through the gating only 
wl eii the phite-^ arc raised to a ccitain giM*ii height. Ily 
\ai >ing tl;e altitude of the jia-sage or gating in each lever, 
and form mg lifting step.s in the key to conespomi, a new' 
and imjiorfaut principle of .secuiity i.s obtained. Fig. 3 
.show'.s a jiorfise Jock fora loom door, and ha.s been selected 
for illustration as lx:ing one of the ino.st complete of it.s 
kind. n is the bolt; T i'huws a series of jevers with the 
open f-paie-s, and the passages or giiting.s, thiough which 
the stump r p-is-^. s. 'lliis stump may he .seen in the open 
.spaefj to ti»e left, retaining the l>oIt in the position of 
b»iig b.ekid; when the Iwlt is withdinwn, or in other 
W'oril*. ti.- loik unIfA'ked. this stump will be in the inner 
gating. 1 . shows the position of the latching bolt with it.s 
l^dt sj.i;,. , ijrid F the follower (Iiobb.s & Co. » patent) 
which aet'.ate, tli»; t^ilt. 

in 17x1 do-* j.li liramah. the celebrated engineer, patented 
an ingenious ii;\«.iitioij, which has hecoirie well known as 


tho llnamah lock. Thi.s W'as afterwards improved by 
Mr. Kus.sell, ono of Mr. Uraniairs workmim, and tho im> 
pixivement w.is patented in 1817. Tlie invention, in it.H 
present complete form, consists in the introduction of 
a series of slides, f/, fig. 2, radiating around the key- 
j pill p, which slides may be regarded as a continuation or 
multiplieatioii of tho cleft portion of tho ordinary key; 
only In this case such cleft portions, instead of being, as 
they might be, arranged oi'ound tho key, arc retained in tho 
lock itself, and made to tako their correct position with 
reference to the wards by the iuKortioii of tho key, tho 
warii.s in this lock consisting simply of a series of studs or 
plates, m, arunnd the circunifereneo of tho slides. Thus tho 
“barrer’of the lock, namely, that portion which holds the 
slides, becomes, in fact, in its movement a portion of tho 
key, and acts ns one with it in throwing the holt. Fig. 2 
"hows a .section of a complete Hramah or slide lock, to~ 
gether with the key, in the shaft of which the cuts may 
be .seen, to receive the slides of the lock. The spiral spring, A, 
.M‘^^-es to press the slides outwards except whtMi they are 
forcibly depres.sed by the cuts in the k«-y. As the patent 
has lung ago exjiired locks upon this principle are now* 
made by many makers, tliough they must not be called 
Hramair.s locks. Their great merit is found in the dilfieulty 
tliey present to tho lock-picking fraternity, and in the 
neatness of tlie form and small .si/.e of tho key ref]nired. 
riioy aro not, however, as is commonly supposed, invulner- 
able ng.iinst lock-picking iinplemeiits, and in the opinion 
of .some makers they oiler undue facilitie.s to look- breaking 
tooN. „ 

.'Vinong the improvements introduced into the manufac- 
ture of lever locks is that of the “ detector,” invented by 
•Iiremiab Chubb, aiul )»atented by biiii in 1818. Its object 
was, ill addition to preventing the bolt from being w'itli- 
iliawn by any hut the proper key, to gi\e notice to tlie owner 
of any attempt being made with a wiimg or faKe key; 
hence the list* of the w'oid “ detector.” If the re.uler im- 
agine a scale beam to be jilaeod over the levt rs (.*'liowii at 
T, tig. 3) with elutih ends, to retain the levers should thi*y 
be raised too high by a fal.se key, an idea of this “detector” 
may he obtained. The ** Chubb lock ” of the i»resi'iit day 
Contains the .same detective movement, with many addi- 
tional contrivances to give increased .security. The pi ineipal 
of tlie.se are — first, seriated or notched gatings to tlu* levers, 
simil.ir to a fdaii de.scribed in Bramah's pati nt for 1817 
a.s appliecl to his s lido, a ml again in Strutt’.s patent of 181'J 
as applied to his new-shaped tumbler or lever lock ; ” and 
M-coiidly. the c«»veiiiig-cuitain of the keyhole invented by 
Do la Funs, and pati-nted by him in IS Id. (heat credit 
is due to the eminent firm of Chubb and Son, who ha\o 
done .so much to introduce this lever lock to the public, and 
to bring it into more gener.il use. 

The next important step In the development of the le\cr 
lock w’.as made by A. C. Hobbs, who in 18.')2 patented hi.s 
celebrated *' protirtor lock.” This invention consists of an 
iiigi'nious coutrivaiiee, the “ movable stump,” by wliieli it 
is niade iiiiiH)s.sible for anyone to put a pre.ssnre upon the 
levers, and so feci their way to the .several gating.s tlirougli 
wliicii the bolt .stumj) p.xs.se.s w'iien the bolt is tlirown; and 
it is now universally admitted to be an efrcetual security 
agaiii.st picking. The form of the “ piotcctor” very much 
resembles a steely aril ; it is placed at the back of the bolt, 
and the sligbtc.st prcKsuie against the stump working be- 
tween the gating is taken by the long arm of the protector, 
and thus frees the levers from (lie otdy means by whieli (be 
position of their openings can be found by successive trials. 
'Ibis principle matks a new era in the history of lock.s. and 
ba.s funned the foundation of many subsequent invent it>n.H 
for the purpose of iciidciiiig loeks iinpickahle. Among 
Mieli itnentors maybe mentioned Sir K. Beckett, Tucker, 
(m. IVici*, and ()‘C<»unell. A still further advance was 
made by J. M. Halt, who in his patent of IHlIl describi» 
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a motliod of ))rotectiny: the lock against any fraudulent 
attempts to cut away that portion of the bolt by which it 
is thrown, and thus delude the owner into fancying that 
he had secured his lock, when actually he had only turned 
the key round in the lock and lifted the levers without 
carrying the bolt to its dcKliiiatioii. These two principles 
of jiroteetion against picking and against fraud arc coin- 
hined in tlic “ patent protector locks,” inannfnctnred by 
ITobbs, Hart, & Co. An important devclupmeiit of Hobbs* 
“movable-stump” principle is also the invention of J. M. 
Hart, and patented by him in 1805. Its main feature con- 
sists in (he multiplication and combination of tnovahic and 
fixed stumps to such a number that the whole length of a 
door secured by it would require to bo broken away before 
the lock could be effectually violated. 

A valual^e and ingenious lock, containing still further 
principles of security, w’as invented by Kobert Ncwalh of 
Xew Vork. It is popularly known as “ Hobbs’ changeable 
lock,” having been introduced by Hobbs intr) this country. 
The principle on which it is constructed is that, by an 
admirable, mechanical contrivance, the levers adjust them- 
selves ill the act of locking to any arrangement of the 
key -steps by whi<li it is locked ; and liowever the relative 
)»ositions of the steps of the key may he cliaiiged the levers 
take accurately a corresponding arrangement. Ily this 
means any person holding the key may \ary it at pleasure, 
and thus virtually obtain a new lock as often as ho pleases. 
'I'his lock lias since been considerably improved in the 
details of its construction, and, us now made, constitutes 
the highest attainment of mechanieal art that lias ever heeii 
I cached in this department of industry and skill. Fig. 4 
shows a completn lock of this description, with its key and 
movable bits. J’ractionlly it is found more convenient to 
have .a number of solid key -heads or ‘* wchs” all fitting on 
the same handle, any one of which will shoot the bolt; but 
when once shot, it can only be withdrawn by the jiarticular , 
key which locked it. As it has hecii calculated that a lock j 
with nine levers, each raisahle to seven ditferent heights, i 
may have over 40,000,000 dilferent ke}s it is obviou.s ! 
that the chances of a lock-picker hitting on the right c<»ni- ^ 
hination arc not great. | 

A very diflerent elass of lock lias been iiitroducc<l in the ] 
Tnited States, which depemls for its action on a watch or 
<’hronometer forming part of the mechani>m. This watch 
lias .a dial with pins marked for every hour. Any niiniher 
of these ])iiis may be pulled out and the watch will let a 
weighted lever fall against the bolts of the look during all 
these hours, thus cfleetually preventing tlie opening of the 
lock by anyone except at certain fixed hours, whidi may he 
varied from time to time. The value of such .a contrivance 
in the case of such locks as those of bank-safes, v^cc., wdiich 
are shut all night, need Itardly be pointed out. 

I^ocks that are actuated without keys are know’n as 
puzzle or letter locks. Tliey are sometimes regarded rather 
as an ingenious toy than as an available substitute for the 
more usually constructed locks, but under certain exceptional 
circumstances, when multiplication of keys is inadmissible, 
a lock of this kind is a valuable protection. Fig. 5 repre- 
sents this particular lock. 

XiOCK» MATTHEW, the musical composer, w.as Ixirn 
at Exeter, and brought up as a chorister in the c.athcdral 
of that city. We have no particulars of his life earlier th.an 
the year 1063, when he couipiised the music to Shirley’s 
masque of “ Cupid and Death.” lie w'as next employed 
to compose the music for the public entiy of Charles II. at 
the Restoration, and was soon afterwards appointed com- 
poscr*iu-ordinary to the king. In the latter part of his 
life he became a Roman Catholic, and was appointed organist 
to Queen Catherine of Portugal, the consort of Charles II., 
who was permitted the exercise of her religion, and had a 
chapel w'ith a regular establishment at Somcrsi't House. 
Lock died in 1677. The music of the English stage owes 


much to the genius of this musician. When mu4eal ilramas 
were first attempted — whieh Dryden styles “la-roic pla\.>” 
and “dramalie opf-ras” — Lock was employed to set sever.il 
of them. 'Ihe first <4 these, “ The Tempest,” was given to 
the public in IG73, and in the same year “ pM-che,” dedi- 
cated to James, duke of Monrnoutli. 'I hen* is a preface 
of some length by the composer, which, like his mu'«ic, is 
rough and nervous, exactly corre>poiiding to tlj<* idea wliicli 
one iM led to form of hi*» pii\.ite character by the sight of 
his portrait in the innsie schonl at Oxfonl. I lie musical 
world is indt*bted to Lock for the fii-wt ruh-s ever puhll^hed 
in England for tliorough-has^, in a hij<ik cntitl. -1 •* Melo- 
thesia” (lh73). It is tiedicat* (l to Itogi-r L’l^ti .iigc, E^^q., 
afterwards Sir Roger. 'J‘he “ rude and w'iM e\/ I], nee ” (.f 
the famous music to ** M.icheth ” is a coll^t.v t lie ine of 
admiration by iim«.ical cjitics and historian''. . n-i finiii tin* 
long contest ovi-r tlie authorship <4 thi?* comp*- .‘lim, ’.\hi< 1^ 
has borne his name for so many yoais, Lock i' ad- 
mitted to have eiriergr*d \i<*torioiis. Leveri'lgo'- i la.ni 
founded on a misapprcdiension [*-00 Lkvkuiix.j . and r-.u- 
ccH’s claim, wliich restcil 011 a inaniiscrijit sci i-- kiiou n tM 
he ill Purc^dl'.s handwriting, falls before the logi^* >>f d.itcs, 
for the c'‘l(-l>r.itcd “ Loelv'> ]iiu‘'ic ” was porf* ri;K*il w]jon 
! Pureell was a lad of foiiiteen. Purcell no don! t .ulinireti 
I its dr.unalic fun i*. and cojaed it ;is .1 iiioilel f->r iji> ^nly 
studies. 'Jdic mn*'ic is still higlily popular, hut is nut .su 
inucli heart! on th** stage as formerly, since ni'-t it 
I written to a rliMiied non-Shaksperian test. v.]ii( h jars 
i witli the inctiiiipaiahle beauty of the tragedy it"* If. 

! LOCKE. JOHN, was hum at Wrington. ivir Ihi^tul, 
on the 2'dth August, 1*132. He was fiist placi 1 at Wt ^t- 
minsler .Vhool, from whicli he was elected in Idol t'i 
Christ Chiiieh, Oxford. In his later days cif fan,* a jMiitiait 
I f4 him was ct>mMiis>'ioned fioni Lely for tin gi it liall of 
the colh'ge, where it still liang**, a womlerfuliy line piece 
of painting. He applied himself at that uui^« rsity witli 
great diligence to the study of cl.i.ssieal literatnie, and by 
the pi ivate reading of the woiks of Paeon and l)«s(>i\it*s 
sought to .leqnire that aliment for his philosepi/.t al spin; 
whicli the Aiistotellan siliolastic philosophy, a- taught m 
the sch'M ls <4 (ixfurd, did not aft'ord. lie a-i qd^d the 
pn4csslon t.f incdii'iiie, wliich, h'>w*ever. th«.‘ w ikins^ ,,f 
his constitution prcu-nted him fro*n practising. 

In DU) t Locke visited P.eiliii as secretary to >■: \V. >wa:i, 
envoy tt» the F.lector <4 iJrmdenbiirg; hut alti 1 a a ear lie 
returned t«» Oxf(*id, wlierc he accidentally foni.'.d the ac- 
quaintance (4 Lord Ashley, aflerwaids Earl f4 M.aftishury, 
and iicccpted liis invitation to reside in liis l.i-nse. litre 
he hecaiiu* aeqiiaiiUed with some of the most einiiieiit men 
of the day, and was introduced to the Earl of N\*rtbuniber- 
land, whom, in DliJS, he accoini>anied on a tour into France. 
Upon the de.'ith of the earl ho letumcd to England, where 
he again found a liome in the liouse of Ixird Ashley, who 
was then chancellor of the exchequer, ami L«icke was 
employed to draw' up a constitution for the g<iv. inmeiit of 
Carolina, which province liad been granted by Charles 11. 
to L(»rd .Ashley with .seven others. 

Ill Dj 72, when Ashley was created Earl of Shaftesbury 
and made lord chancellor, Locke was appointed secretary 
of presentations. This situation he held until Shaftesbury 
resigned the great seal, when lie exchanged it for that of 
secretary to the Hoard of Trade, of which the earl was still 
presidt'iit. 

In 1G74 Locke visited France, and resided at Montpellier. 
In D579 he Wius recalled to England by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, w'ho had been restored to favour and appointed 
president of the council. Six months afterward**, however, 
when the earl w.as again disgraced, and w.as ultimately 
compelled to leave England (1582) to avoid a prosecution 
for high treason, Locke followed him to Holland, where, 
even after his patron s death, he continued to reside ; for 
the hostility of the court liad been transfen*cd to la ckc, 
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aiul his name was erasoil, by royal maiivlate of the lilth of 
November, from the number of the students of Christ 
Ohmch. During his residence in Holland he had coni- 
meneed, in lt>7o, his “Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing,’* w'hieh he completed in 1087. On the revolution 
of 1088, Locke returned to England in the fleet which 
conveyed the Pi incess of Orange. He now obtained, through 
the interest of Lord Mordauut, the situation of coininis- 
sionor of appeals, with a salary of J£200 a year. In ICDO 
his reputation as a philosophical writer was established by 
the puhlieatieii of his “ Ess.ay concerning Human Under- 
'•tanding,*’ which met with a warm reception. Numerous 
editions passed rapidly through the press, and translations 
wore made of it into Latin and French. In the same year 
Locke published two treatises on “ Civil Government.” 
'rin se essays were intended generally to answer the parti- 
sans of the exiled king, who c.ilied the existing govoinment 
a uviirpation, but particularly to refute the piinciples 
advanced in the “ Palriareha " of Sir llobert Filmer. In 
the second essay Locke maintains that the legitimacy of a 
incut depends solely and ultimately on the popular 
V '.notion, iw the consent of men making use of their lea'^on 
to iriite together into a society or societies. The philo- 
‘’■pliioal basis of this treatise formed a model for the 
“ Cviitrat Social*’ of Kousseaii. (^I’lie ‘^Patiiaicha” and 
L- cko‘s “Answer" are one of the volumes of M»>rh*ya 
S'.iiling Library — appearing in this cheap form in IStSl.l 

riie air of laindon ilisagiecing with Locke, he accepted 
tl «• "tTer (*f apartments in the honse of his friend. Sir Francis 
M am, at OatC" in Essex. In this retirement he wrote 
a ti.’id letter on ToliTatiun," which called hath a reply 
fn :n a former antagniiist of Locke’s on the subject; in 
ai’swor to whom a fourth letter, in an tintini'>hed state, 
w ' pnh’.i-heil afttr its author's death. In lOl'd he lirst 
g t.e to the wotld his “'IhoTights upon Education," to which 
1! •n'"*»‘au was very largely indebted his ** Emile.” Though 
inted one of the CMinmis.‘>ioneii of trade and plantations 
in he still fouml hi^ure for composition, and he was 

p:in» ipally iM gaged in writing on Christianity. His health 
s ' :tly heoaine so impaiud that he resigned his oftiee of 
cMninissiom r of trade and plantations, refu'*ing a pen^-ion 
was utl'cred him. From the time of hhs retirement 
1 n -id.cd at Oato.-.. jind dcvoteil tlie remainder of his life 
to the study of the Ihdy Scriptuie-*. He died on the 28th 
( : i h-trhi r, 17n4. in the sev* iity-third year of his .age. 

I):epeisonal charaot* r « f Looke wa» in cumjilete har- 

n;. with the opini'-ns which he Sii z<alou>ly and so ably 
.1 :\*.c.i:»d. Truly attached to the caii'-e of liberty, he wa-* 
. 11 - . willing to sufler for it. Perfectly disinterested, and 
witl;. ut any personal object at stake in the politic.al view.s 
which he adopted, he n»'>er ileviated from moderation ; and 
th'.* -iiicj-rily cif 1 im own prc'fe.«ision rendered him tolerant 
of what he believed to be the conscientious &entinient.s of 
f tl.f rs. 

\ more durable or a wider inflin.nce than that still 
tj.-itt d by John I.oike can haidly he imagined. The 
«• ui-e he pre-cribed two ccntuiies ago has been followed. 
E'hnation has hern released from a mfchanical groove of 
tuition : the teaching power of our universities is un- 
'“hatkled; relief <.f the poor no longer directly encourages 
sloth; cur monetary system re.sts on a sound b.asLs; our 
y arii.amentary rcpre-ent.atioii has been remodelled ; yierse- 
enti^-n on the ground of religious tenets is no more; and, 
to pa-'S from the doin.^tin of practical life to the life intel- 
]• f Liial. Locke, as a leader in mental pliilosophy, still 
la./» ly controls the i.^snes of thouglit. 

I'hilofophy of Locke. — The Es*'.‘iy concerning Human 
U;i'hT-t.an(iirig,” I/icke’s mo'^t celebrated w'ork, and on the 
whole the most influ»*ntial treatise in modern phllo.sophieal 
literature, is the first comprcliensive criticism, by the in- 
Juclii'c method, of the nature and limits of human know- 
ledge. Its fun'laTnerjt.aI doctrine fonns a broad foundation 1 


for that free exerci.so of individual judgment, which it was 
the great aim of its author to vindicate in his public ami 
literary life. The problem of this immortal work is 
essentially that proposed afterwards in Kant’s “Critique 
of Pure He.asun ; ” and the opening polemic against innate 
principles is virtually an effort to dispossess the strongholds 
of prejudice, and to remove the veil of error. The “ Essay ” 
was in prepai-ation, at intervals, for twenty years, and the 
first rough draft in MS. is dated in 1G71. It w'as finished 
in MS. in 1G86, the year in which Ncw’ton'a “Principia*^ 
was finished. The French abridgment, w'hieh appeared in 
I.e Clerc’s “ Rihliothequo Universelle,” in January, 168s, 
raised a general desire for the work itself, wdiieh Loeke 
accordingly put to press soon after his retuni to England. 
The philosophy of the “Essay” is founded on the negation 
of innate principles and of a continuous consciousness in 
man. Its parts are regulated by the aim of the author to 
determine, on the Baconian method, our intellectual power 
and w*eakness, with the nature and groumls of knowledge 
and opinion. Having reasoned ngaimst the dogma of 
innate knowledge, independent of experience, nialntaiiied 
in the ancient schools of Pythagoras and Plato, and not 
alien, in a modified form, from Descartes and Lord Herbert, 
l.oeke in his second book propounds his own h}'pothc>is, 
.niid endoavonrs to test it by an inductive compuusoii of 
our ideas. His thesis is that Immnn knowledge m.'iy bo 
reM'lveil into exteiiial ami internal experience, which lit' 
vindicates by what ILacon would e.all the rrueial iii.stanci's 
of our ideas of .space, time, infinity, siibst.ince, pow'er, 
identity, mid others app.irently the most rernotCjfroin an 
empirical origin. On this foundation re.st the .*ipocul.itiuiis 
(»f the fourth In^ok, on demonstratinii and belief, and on 
the grounds of phvsieal, psychologic.al, ami theoh>gical 
stience. Tlie popular ami iiie.xact .st\le of the “ Essay, ” 
which announced the man of the w’orld rather than tin* 
fcchoolinan, has made the interpretation of it the riddle of 
.subsequent philo'^ophical exege>i.s. Among in.aiiy other 
words, the leading terms it/en and experience h.i\e pu/./ded 
generatioms of readers. Locke himself distinctly says that 
he eiiiphns u/ta .as synonymous with notion; and classo; 
ideas into modest, subutancea^ and relations. Indeed he fre- 
quently Uses the word in almost as wide a sense n.s thought. 
The point is touched upon with some completeness in the 
article Idka. All ideas, according to I^jcke, arc ucquiied 
through expert inre : the .soul h:is no ideas to start with; 
it is, .‘«.ays he, like a piece of blank y>aper. Expel ieiice is :i 
term Used by him as v.-igindy as idea, hir he covi'is by it 
all sensation and all reflection, the oyieratiuns of the seiise.s 
.and those, of the intellect. It is cviileiit that Locke ne\cr 
had a glimmering of tlie g]<irious light throivn upon the 
origin of knowledge by the doctrine of IlKr.r.niTY. The 
** Es.'i.ay ” has been quoted by the most opposite schools. 
Locke, like Socrates, has mo\(‘d philosopliical thought in 
the most o]>posite direct ioii.s, to the most various results; 
while both Socrates in (irteee and Locke in Europe, by 
their earnest ami unsystem.atic discourse, have aroused tin* 
tw’o most powerful manifestations of reflection which the 
w’oild lias yet seen. It must indeed be owned that tin* 
hvinpatliies of tlio Engli^h philosoplier were more witli 
ordinary happine.ss, the prutlential virtues, and the methods 
and spirit of cxy>eriTncntal rc.seareh, than with those loftier 
faculties and aspirations which he was apt to n.ssociate 
with mystiebsm. Very soon after its publieatiou the 
“E.ssay” excited mucli attention. The author himself 
prepared six editions for the press, in the course of which 
lie introduced many minor changc.s and added some chap- 
ters. The book raised a .stoiin of opposition, which raged 
somewhat fiercely among the scholars of the time, who, all 
in turn, and on various grnund'j, charged the “ Essay ” with 
unsound philosophy and dangerous (x>n8eqaencc.s. liocko'a 
most celebrated advonsaiy was Stiilingfleet, bishop of Wor- 
cester. In IGtiG Tolami had published his “ Christianity 
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not M)rstcriou i,” in wliioh lio 8ou;^^lit to prove that tlic 
Riblo contains notliiiifr above reason. He drew several of 
hi.s ar^;umL*nts from the “ Ksaay ” of Loeke. A Hiinilar 
doetriiio was maintained in some Unitarian treatises puh- 
lisiicd about that time. Stillin^fleet, defending the inysteiies 
of the Trinity against Toland and the Unitarians, cmi- 
dcnined some of Ixicko's principles as heretical, and classed 
his works with those of the heretical writers. I^cjcke 
answered the bishop, who replied the same year. This 
reply was met by a second letter of I^jcke’s, which drew a 
M‘f'i)iid answer from the bishop in 1^308. Loeke a^ain 
replied in a third letter, in which he proved the hariiiony 
of Ilia philosophy with Christianity, and maintained that 
lie had advanced nuthin;]; wdiicli had the least tcndi iicy to 
scepticism, as was allo^'ed in the misrepresentations of 
Stillin^tieeti whose death in the followin;^ y«*ar cmlcd the 
controversy. This discussion w'as mana;(ed by Ixicke with 
extiaordinary skill, and in no part of his writiii^;s is there 
a i;reater display of acuteness and masterly employment of 
l.inm’uj'o. btillin^fieet was better fittetl for ecclesiastical 
than philosophical disputation, and was no match for the 
anta^<jiiist lio had evoked. The suhsequciit history of the 
criticisms and controversies occasioned by Locke's *‘Kssay*’ 
is in some sort the history of metaphysical philosophy 
duiin«:the last 150 years. Hume, I). Stewart and Mac- 
kintosh, Coleridge and Hamilton, are among the most 
illnstrioiis later critics of the ‘‘ Essay.’’ Jii France Con- 
dillac and Cousin, coinciding in their interpretation of his 
woiks, have ranged themselves and their ropeetive schools 
as the di‘’eiple.s and the adversaries of tin* English philoso- 
jdier. Ill (icrniany the “ Essay ’’ of Locke gave birth to 
the “Nouveanx Kssais” of Leibnitz, his jisychological 
iiiastcrpieee, prepared by him a few years after the ap- 
]>i araiiee of the *• Essay,’’ tliough it ixinaiiicd unpnhiislied 
till 17<j5 ; and the inetaphysic of Kuiit was meant to he a 
inodituiilion and supplement of the inctaplijsic of L<iekc. 

Had I.oeke not been so ]»ic-cinineiit as a mental philoso- 
].her we should regard more highly his ^crv >a1uahle c(*u- 
Irihulions to oducutioii. As it is, the grandeur of the 
*• Essay ‘’o\ei>hadows the gieat cseellenei* of tlic " ThoULrhts 
on Eilue.ition.” These have the additional lueiit of being 
based <»ii real experience. 

LOCK'HART, JOHN GIBSON, a lhlti>h author, 
was born in the manse of CamhuMJethaii, in Lanark, in 
li'ltl, where his father. Dr. Loekhait, was minister. In 
17lO» his father wjis transferred to (ilasgow, wheie .lehn 
l.oekliait was educated at the High School. Sneh was his 
l aily progiess in schola.stic studies, that at the age of four- 
teen he received the Snell exhibition to Ralliol College, 
Oxford. He took first-class honours there in 1S13, and 
Ml 18 Id w.as called to the Scottish bar. As a plc.adcr he 
tailed; I'ut in 1817 he joined the staff of JiiackwofHr,^ 
Mnt/n^ine^ and in addition to a laige number of essays 
ileaiiiig with literary matters, crilieisins, rcNiews, and 
translations, ho contributed largely to the sharj) and bitter 
]>o1itical controversy which then divided Edinburgh. In 
1818 he made the acquaintance of Sir Waller Scott, whose 
»'Idest daughter Sophia ho married in 1820, For the next 
live years he resided partly in Edinburgh and partly at 
Elhiefswood, a cottage within easy distance of Abbotsfonl. 
In 1821 he published his first novel, entitled ‘‘ Vnlerins, a 
Roman Story,” which was followed by “Adam Rlair’’ in 
1822, “Reginald Dalton” and “Ancient Spanish Ball.ids" 
in 1823. In 182l>, on the de.ath of Mr. Gifford, he was 
appointed editor of the QuarterUt AVcic/r, which he con- 
ducted with great learning and ability fttr a pi'vioil of twenty- 
eight years. In 1828 he wrote for Co»stah!e's Miscellantf 
a charming biography of the poet Burns, which was after- 
wards published separately, and which hn.s passed thitnigh 
several editions. On the death of Sir Walter Scott (in 1 832). 
Lockhart W'as selected ns his biographer, and the task proved 
to be a labour of love, which he carried to a most succc.ssful 


issue. The “ I.ife of Walter Scott” was completed in seven 
vols., the first of wliich was issued in 1837, and the last in 
1830. Ill 1853 hi- was compelled, by declining health, to 
resign the editorship <if the Qimrterl^y and he died 25th 
Noveinbi-r, 1854, at Abbotsfoid. Some iiiten-sliiig details 
of his character and g< nius will be found in Mrn. Gordon's 
“Life of RrofesNor ^\llsOIl.” 

LOCK-JAW. Sec ' rk.TANf'-. 

1.0'CO (Hill., in plaec), tla* n-eognized contvadietion in 
music of a previous diiection to pl.iyorsiiig — b\ way of avoid- 
ing unnecessary u^^e of leci-r-lmi s. cLc. — an o(tave for two 
octaves) aliove or bclir.v liic written pitcli of the notes. 



LOCOMOTIVE STEi^ ENGINE, < i LOCO- 
MOTIVE. a rnacliine consisting essentially of a c.irii.ige. 
on which aio convened a stt am boiler and a non-coiulen-mg 
.steam-engine; the engine .ser\iiig to drive one or irioie of 
the wheels of the cariiage, so as to enable it to move from 
place to place, and also to propel other caiTi.ige.*«, n.-ually 
l>y dragging, and sometimes by ]>n:diing. 'I'lic stores of 
fuel and water may be carried c-ithcr by tin- loeomidivt 
its( If, or by a separate carriage called a /t iif/tr. J^ocomo- 
tives aic used chieliy t n railwav-*. and oCf.isioiially on 
common roads. The aiiplication of the sleam-engine to 
locomotion on land wa-. aecording to Watt, siiggi.sted by 
Rohisoti ill 175J>, The fii’>t at tual locomotive eiigim ap- 
pe.ar.*» to have been a strain carri.igc for n-^e on (omii'on 
roails, invented by Ungmd, a French engineer, about 17o3. 
It was made, and tiicd upon a short journey, in l7fi*J. and 
ill an improved form in 177t); but w.as abandom-ii on tl.c 
ground of supposed danger. In 1700 and 1784 Watt 
took patents for the application of his steam-engine to 
loeoinotion ; but those iii\ention> weio never ca tried into 
etlect. In 1784 William Murdmli. assistant to Watt, 
made a very etfit !• nt w. ikii.g model of a l(*eomoti\v engine. 
'1 l.i- til^t piaetic.dly -‘lucis-fid loic'inottv*- < ngim* w.a-* th.it 
of Trevitiiiik and \ ivlaii. pataitcil in l8U2. and srt t" 
Work in 1 n 04. It was (riginally iftlemic.i t-> ti.imI tn 
common roads, but failing in this was adaiitnl to w* i!v < 
a colliery tramway, luar Meithir J ydvll. l! li.»Mliid at 
about [} nuh-.s .an iiour with a not load of IM ton-. 

After vaiioiJs inventors liad long cxntid il.eii i: gcnuiiy 
ill vain to give the loeomutive engine a firm liola of thi- 
track by means of roiigliciieJ wheel- tiixs, rackwork r.dl-', 
and toothed driving wheels, legs ami Ltt, and othir ton- 
tiivances, William HcdK*v. in 1.^13. made the irnpoitaiit 
discovery that no such aids are required, tlio adhesion 
between smooth wheels anil sinoi th rails being sntHeient, 
provided a .snfiieient weight was brought to bear on th.e 
driving wheels. 

'lo .’idapt the locomotive cmrinc to the gie it and widely 
varied speeds at which it now has to iiavcl. and tlie v.riicil 
loads which it now has to draw, two tilings .are essential — 
that the r.-ite of coinhustioii of the fuel, the original source 
of the power of the engine, shall adjust itself to the wc'rk 
which the I'liginc has to perform, and sliall, wlien required, 
be capable c-f being increased to many times the rate at 
which fuel is hurried in the furnace of a stationary engine; 
of the s;inrc si/e ; .rnd tliat the surface through which heat 
is coiirnrunrcated fit>m tlic burning ftrel to tire water shall 
he very large eoinpared with the bulk of the boiler. The 
first of those objects is attained by the 6 /nitf -pipe, invented 
and used by Geoi'ge Stephenson in 1811; the second.hy 
i\w mult i-t lib Ilia r boi Ur, u\\oi\U\\ al>out 1828 by Sc.'giiin 

I in France, and suggested by Mr. A, Booth to Steplien- 
son, who was the first to combine those two aU-import.airt 
inventions^ and adapt thorn to .a form of engine* and 
arrangement of mechanism suited to high speeds, thi the 
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Cth Octolu'r, 1S*20, occurred that famoua trial of locomo- 
tive cnj^incs, when the prize offered by the directors of the 
Liverpind and Manchester Railway was j^ained by Stephen- 
son’s engine the the parent of the swift and power- 

ful locomotives of the present day. The liovkit, md two 
of the other eiiijines which eonipcted on that occasion, 
Ilaekworih’s >'<tiu.<part il and Hraithwaitc and Ericsson's 
Sortltp, aie preserved in the Patent OfHee Museum at 
8outh Ken^In:;tv)ii. These three engines are illustrated in 
Plate 1. ius a contrast to the powerful and massive m:n*hine 
into which the lociuiiotive has developed in our day. The 
-Vore/f// (tig. 1) weighed, empty, *2 tons 1.) cwts., the 
Sun,*partii (tig. 2) 4 tons cwts., and the Rockit 
(tig. a) 4 tons 3 cwts. The latter was mounted on four 
wheels and had a e>lindrieal boiler fi feet long and 3 feet 
4 inches in diameter, which contained twcnty-!i\e copper 
tubes (shown in tlic cro<s section, tig. 4). The fnrnaco 
er “fire-box.” as it i> now called, was at the ic.ar 
of the engine. It inea'^nrc^l 2 feet l»y 3 feet, ainl had an 
external c.ising fi lming part of tlio boiler, between which 
and the tire-ho\ tlicic was a space of 3 inches tilled witli 
water. The suif.ui'of tlie tire-hox was 2d feof, and that j 
of the ihic-tuhcs w IS altogether 117^ feet. This engine 
attained a spco.l of 3o mihvs an hour without load, and 24 
miles an h<'ur drawing three times its own weight. Since 
that tim** tlie locomotive engine lias l»een varied and im- ■ 
j-Woved in various details, and hy various engineers. Its 
weight now rangi's from 5 to t»U tons; its load from 50 \ 
to 5Ud ton^ ; it> speed from to miles an hour. i 

Ihe hauling fon e of a h'Coinotive engine is in general \ 
limited, not by the power whii li the engine is capable of | 
exerting — for that is almost always more than suthcient to . 
draw any l-»ad th.it it (Ver has (<> convey — but hy the 
adhesion, as it is <alled. or foiee which piexent^ the iliiv- 
ing wheels from slipping on tie.* raiN. The adhesion is 
vijual to the weight wlih h rests on the dii\ing wheels, 
multiplied hy a ecetheient whh li dejicnds on the condition i 
of the Mirfaee (4 the rails ; being greatest when they are i 
cle.in and dry, and least when they are wet and grea>y or | 
coverul with ice. On an axerage, the a<lhesiou of a loco- ' 
iiiotiie engine may he e.stimated at ahr-ut oiie-seventh of ' 
the loatl on the driving wheels. ! 

L<»c<an«jtive engines .aie .sildom made with fewer than 1 


Mirf.ieo imside of firo-box is lli)'52 square feet, and of 
tubes llll'tio squai-c feet. The weight of engine in 
working order i.s 35 tons 3 ewt.s. 

In fig. 7 is represented the typo of passenger loco- 
motive chiefly used in Aiueri(*a. It will be observed that 
the ehiinncy is greatly widened at the top. This is 
rendered necessary by the system of covering it with wire- 
iietting to pii'vent the escape of sparks, which are inueh 
more d.angei'ous when the fuel used is w'ood instead of 
eo.al. Tlio cylinders, ns shown, are placed outside the 
sinokc-ho.\. In this e.\amplo (a locomotive constmeted 
for the 4 feet Sj inch gauge) they are 17 inches diameter, 
and of 2 1-ineh stroke. The heating surface is 112 
square feet inside fii-e-box, and 042 square feet inside 
tubes. The di.imeter of tho bogie xvlieels is 2 feet 4 
inches, and of the other four (eoupleil) wheels 5 feet 
3 inches. T<»tal weight of engine in working order, 
35 tons 12 cwts. 3 qrs. 

In Plate 111. w’e give, to illustnate the details of con- 
stnicthni of a modern locomotive, a longitudinal section 
and plan of a bogie pas.senger locomotive, recently con- 
.structed by Messrs. Neilson & Co. of Glasgow. 'Phe beat- 
ing surface in fire-lx)x is 113 .square feet, and in tulies 
square feet. The cylinders are of tin? insith* de- 
.seriptioii — tliat is, they are placed at the base of the “ smoke- 
bt»x,” as shown in plan, and are 18 inches in diameter 
and of 2<>-ineh stroke. The diaim-ter of the bogie wheels 
i> 3 feet fi inches, and of the coupled driving wheels <i fiet 
it inches. For a general description of a locomotive b<»iler 
we must refer the reader to the .article Hoii.kh. It con- 
.sists of two distinct parts, tin* fire-box and the b.arr(*l, tin? 
former containing the furnace or intenial fire-box, a copper 
box almost entirely surrounded by water, and measuiing 
in this instance 5 feet 4 inches by 4 feet '3 inches by 3 feet 
ti inches, in the rear j>ortion tt( the boiler; while the barrel, 
which contains the fine-tubes — 22fi in luunhcr — extends 
from the fire-lx^x to the smoke-box, or space at tin* 
base of the chimney, into which thesc-flne tubes discli.iigi* 
the products of combustion. It measures 10 feet 7 inches 
in length, and 4 feet 4 inches in diameter. For this t\pe 
of engine the supplies <;f fuel and water are carried by a 
.‘Separate carriage or tender, from which the water is Inj<‘cted 
into the boiler by means of a pair of force-pumps. An- 


six wheels. TIkis-c which are intended for the propulsion 
of coinji iiativcly light tr:iin*» at high t-poods may have hut 
<me pair of driving whocl> of from 5 feet 0 inches to 7 feet 
fi inches, and f><»metiines ev» ii 8 feet in diameter ; hut very 
often tw(j driving w’heels of equal diameter are eoupled, as 
fehown ill fig. For gjx»is and mineral trains engines 

are us».d having all .six wheel.s coupled, and usually of 
emaller di.imeter, .‘•uch a.** 4 feet, and in ofimc ca.se> 

of engines for amending .steep inclined pkar.e.s, 3J or 3 
feet; and occ.vsionally the wheeK (4 tlic tender also are 
driven by stc.im powrer. 

On Plate II. we gi\e illu‘‘trations f4 the general 
appearance of the modern locomotive. Fig. 6 rcprcs**nts 
an express pa.ssenger engine with eight wheeks, of 
ivhieli the first four are attached to what is called a bogie 
or ^nnall truck, turning on a ]»ivot to enable it to adapt 
itself to cun*e.s. The diameter of the bogie wheels is 
3 feet 6^ inches, and of the four other wheeks, w'hich are 
coupled together, so that all four act as driving whe<*Is, 
fi f'S't OJ inch. The engine ks constructed for tho 
ordinary 4 feet 8j inch gauge, and its weight in working 
order is 40 tons 10 cwt.s. The heating surface is — in fire- 
Ixjx. 105*75 square feet; in tubes, 1033*04 square feet. 
The cylinders are 18 incites in diameter, and of 26-jnch 
stroke. It was constructed hr Messrs. J>ubs & Co. of 
Glasgow. Fig. 6 represents a goods locomotive con- 
structed by tin* same firm, having six wheels coupled, 
all of 4 feet 10 inches diamet<T. 'llie cylinders arc 17J 
kichea in diameter .and of 2G-iiich stroke. The heating 


other type of engine, in w'hieh this addition.il carriage is 
dNpen.vd with, i.s the tank-engine, shown in section and 
plan on Plate IV. It i.s so c.illed from tho w’.itcr-t.'ink, 
W’hieh almost surniunds the boiler. This engine, con- 
structed by Mcssr.*<. NeiKon & Co. for the I>ondoii and 
.South-western Ikaihvay, is inoimted on ten whecks. The 
ft»ur loading wheels are attached to a bogie, and arc 3 
feet in diameter, the four (coupled) driving wheels are 
5 feet 7 inches in diameter, and the two trailing wdiccN, 
which are fitted w’itli sliding bearings which permit them 
to accommodate the position of the axle to curves <4 
the line (.somcwh.at in the wiine manner ns the bogie ), ni c 
3 feet ill ditameter. The cylinders are 17 J inches in 
diameter, and have a 2 1 -inch stroke. Tho heating surface 
is 111*18 square feet in fire-box and 1144*76 in tiihcs, of 
which there arc 201. The dimensions of the barrel are 
10 feet by 4 feet 1 inch. Tho c.apacity of the side tanks 
is 550 gallons, and of the hind tank C50 ; space for fuel, 
100 cubic feet. 

The latest improvement in locomotive engines ha.s been 
the attc'mpt to introduce the system of separate high and 
low prc.ssare cylinders, long used with marked advantage.s 
in stationary and marine engines. As the locomotive d(H‘s 
not, how'ever, admit of condensing the steam under the 
piston of the second cylinder, the conditions of the problem 
are luatcrially difTerent in its case, and consist mainly in 
utilizing the expansive power which may still remain in the 
steam as discharged from the high-pressure cylinder. The 
.system introduced by Mr. F. W. Webb, of the I/>ndon and 
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North-wcstiTn Railway at Crewe, consibts in placing the | 
two high-pressure cylinders outside the framing, and ■ 
introducing a third cylinder of double the capacity under • 
the smoke-box, into which the exhaust from the other two | 
cylinders is directed. The high-pressure cylinders are ; 
connected with one pair of driving-Tvlieels, and the single 
low-pressure cylinder with another. 

On the (^)nrinent, where a similar system had been in- 
troduced by M. Mallet, the two-cylinder type of engine 
was retained, one cylinder, however, being made much 
larg<*r tliaii the other, and the exhaust steam \%:is passed 
from the smaller to the larger. Engines of similar t\pe have 
been introduced in this country, but they necessitate special 
anangements for starting the engine should the crank of 
the high-pressure cylimler stop on the “ dead-point.” 

As an example of the imist recent type nf com)iotind 
locomotive we give an illustration in l*late V. of the 
Marrhlnnv.^x of fi London ami Nortli-westcrn 

<*xJn•e^s engine, designed by Mr. F. \\. W el)b, and exhihiti'd 
at South Kensington in lH8r>, Tim engine has two high- 
pressure cylinders, 1 lynches ill diameter and <if 2l-hieli 
stroke, attached to tho outside frame plates, between the ■ 
middle and leading wheels, amt the cr-iiiiecting-rods of 
tln-^e cylinders woik the t railing-wheels, llelweeai the 
main frames, uiiiler tlie smoke-box, is placed the one low- 


pressure cylinder, 30 inches in diameter and of 24-ineh 
stroke, its connecting-rod working the single crank of the 
middle pair of wheels. 'J he driving-wheels are 0 feet 
3 inches in diameter, am] are not efjiipled. TJje steam is 
supplied to the liigli-]ires‘-uie cylinders by two 3-inch 
ropper pipes from the lioine. The exhaust stcairi is re- 
turned to the low-pre.sMire c\ Under by two o-incli pipes, 
piLssing tbrongh the smokediox, and of capacity sufticient 
to act as steam wceivers. ’I'he »d)jM.*els hir wljich tills type 
of engine W'as .speciMlIy fl»*signf-d 'in* (•«•. -Moin} of fuel, owing 
to greater adaptability of {•> li)ol. and the doing 

away with coupling- n d-, wlnl*' letilnnig tl'e rulvantage of 
the weight in two pairs of driving -Ah. i {« • .elhesion. 'I'ho 
commercial results attained are ^ lid to 1. iv'* h* ••n very satis- 
factory, and a large nuinher of • nione- i.f [niitar type are 
now at woik oii the Lond« n an>l Xoith -a* -t' in Uailwav. 
The steam hhi'-t is of coiii’^e audi ted hv thi- nil'nle n of 
the nnmber of blasts pr r minute t-* half, hat n«i (l’’r<nlty 
has been found in raising siillicient "leim. ti.e loi,<j r,.n 
from London to Carlisle lia\ing been act ompli*>lje 1 w.-,l 
within time by this t\pe of engine. 

IJy an invention of Sir. l{.iTn‘^h<»ttom, shown in annexed 
cut, tile tender of a locomotive* i** nude to •'iipply it'i'-lf 
with water while in motion, throiigli a luhnl.ir scoop wliich 
dips into a long water-trough lying hetween the rail*^. J he 
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vpccil should be at least *22 miles an hour, to enable the 
appal at i«s to woik. 

In coinjiaiing the ti.ictive force of a locomotive engine, 
as limited by adhesion, with tlic n-.^i-lain’e and gravity t-f 
the tiain whieh it is to draw, it is obvious that the resist- . 
aiice due to fiiction and concussion of thv tntfme 
is to he left out of account; for that icsistauce doe*? not 
/■or.stilute a baekwaid pull on llie engim*, tcmlliig to make 
tile iliiviiig wln*i*ls .slip. 

It a])pears, then, that the amiluhlc trnctiiu fort*' of a 
loconiuti\e engine in ascending a given inclined jilane, 
whieh must be at least equal to tlie resistance of the 
heaviest train that it has to draw', is to be found by .^ub- 
Iracling from the adhesion that conn»onent of tlie w'cigbt 
of the engine which acts as a resistance to its ascent; that 
is to s.'iy, the weight of tlie engine, divided by the nimihcr 
of times that the length of the inclined plane contains tlic 
height of the ascent. 

Tlie resistance of tho load dragged Is'liind the engine, . 
which must not be greater than the adhesion of the engine, | 
is made up of tho resistance on a levi*! and of the resist- 
ance due to gravity. The resistance due to gravity is 
found, as in the case of tho engine, by dividing the load by 
the number of times that tho length of the inclined plane 
YOU VIII. 


conl.iii.s the liciglit of the a.'^cciit. Tl.c r'“-''>MiiLV on a 
bvii i** iii.oh* up of thic<* put''. d'.<- i» -pcYlu* ly t" fiictiuM, 
to concu’^-ion, and to lurvatiiu-. d!:c •* line to 

friction r.mgcs from 'llicJ? to 1 "f tl c !• .id. ac'"rdmg to 
eiiciiinstaiiccs. 'I'iic rc''i‘'tance lim* to foucus'‘ioM at a 
"peed of t’2 miles an hoiii i" .ib-'Ut oi.c-tcnth of the ivsi"t- 
ance dm* to fiiction; and at ilhcr "pc< -U it \aiit" as the 
sqiian* (*f the spied. I he ve"ist.iiiec dm* to cnivature, on 
a cunc of liMUi feet J idiii", i" .dniit MM too i f the load ; 
and of other radii it v.iricv iiu cicely i'* the ladiii". 

Pie.vide" drawing the ti.im. the 1- . oniotlvc cn^ciiic has to 
overcome the irsistance of its own wl.eel'. .ind uxli^. ami of 
its ow 11 incch.ini"!!!. If tho im i hanio.il em rgy thus expended, 
while the iMigine travels a given di"t.ir.ee. be divided by that 
distance, there is obtained tho .\dditlinal traiii-re.sistance 
whieh would be equivalent to the resist. nice of the engine; 
.and this being added to the resistanee of the tender and 
train, gives the gioss resistance of the engine, tender, ami 
train. 

The resistance of the engine consi"ts of two parts: the 
first, being the resistance of the engine .is a carriage, is the 
same with that of a train of the s.iine weight; the second, 
Wing the resistance caused by the strain on the mechanism, 
bears a certain proportion to the whole resistance of the 
29 
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eiipno and train, whothor arising from friction, eoncu-ssion, 
cur>-aturc, or {::r:ivity; and that yiroportiou appears to be 
about one-third. Hence, to calculate the p-oss ellbit of a 
locomotive engine, take the Mim of the ^•csi^tanccs dm? to 
friction, conc^ls^ion, curvature, and gravity for the gross 
load, and to that Mini add onc-third. 

The cm rgy exerted by the engine per iniiuitc, in foot- 
pounds, is the product of the ctfort or gross resistance in 
pounds and speed in feet per minute. To lind the mean 
I'tfeetive pres.-'Urc of stoam in the eyliudcrs, divide the energy 
exerted per miiuito by the volume swept by the ]nvtons per 
minute ; if that volume is expressed in cubic feet, the ipio- 
t'.ent uill be the reipured pressure in pounds on tin* square 
foot, which diNulcd by lit will give pounds on tin* square 
inch. The indicated horse-power of the engine is found by 
dividing the energy exerted in foot-pounds per minute by 
dd,00i>. 

The following are some oxamj)li's t)f the results of such 
caleulatioiis — the line of lailw.n being supposed straight, 
and the rails aiul rwlliiig sto^k in a good coUilition. so that 
the lesist.iTKc due to faction is only 'OieJT of the load: — ■ 
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Tl;e ynssiiro tf the stiam iii the boiler ixieeds tla* 
no an ttH'Cti,.- yats-^un* in the e\under in a proy»oition dr- 
y-ending t-n the extent to tl.e steam is woiked ex- 

j-.irisively, ami otl.er c ircuinst.mrrs. It iij-ually 

] ingcs in j<!aili«f fi >in Ion to l».*o jier sqiiaie iin-h 
aho\e the atiij(r-p!.« 1 ie yin s-surr. 'I he speed at »hieli llir 
< ijgiue rn; s ij.-n t X'-rting a i:i\t ii i-iroit isngulattd In 
tie ipaaiitity < f '■•.am at th». rtijaired prrs.,urr which tie- 
In aer is eapahl- \ f yip wincing : 'sl i* h quaiuily dey»ends on 
the qiiaiititv of f'a> 1 that ran l-e ionned lu tljr fnrine* in a 
givMi tixM.', and ti.r ffli''!. ray i-f that furl in yaodueiiig 
'!» am. 

The f rn'iiinp*!' n • f f'i> 1 by locoinotivr f-hgiuc-, per In - 
ui<at* 1 iM'r-j.jwri j*r hour. I. jv I r «-timat<d as laiiging 
fiMi; n *Oi •> lb^.. a”ii tl.e • va}.^ratIoi4 from 7 to *.* ibs. j>i r 
p^'ii.d* f fiifh 'li r wl:-.!r ;.ri a of la-ating sni f.w r in i idinaiy 
rag’i • s \an< •» fr<.in ^nn to ‘JOnq ‘^qnaie f* < t ; arnl the ai*.i 
<\ h-afing for latl; yyouml of fu‘ l burned ]»• r hour 

fn.in about hall a squar** f.^ot to IJ sjpiair bad, and 
i' >;i an :i‘*‘^ragr abrait 1 sj^uan* but. 'I la- aetiiiii of the 
l/a't-].'j..‘ gl\rs to the If comoli? •• ri.ginr the powei fff 
al.jyjtiiig its eor.' iu'jjaion of fn» 1 to th*- ?Vfii!: width it ha.s 
to witl.m certain limit.s. Ilenir the lapid fon 

Hj'a.ptif n of fuel by he:i%\ and jxjwerful enginfs, in ascrntl- 
ir/ inoli:.' d j.iane-. i*, to a gi'-at extent coinya.-n.satt d 

by tb • ‘■a'.iug which takes ydare in d# scemliiig. 

l>oth e.iiiir ' ai «1 f ariiagf ■> may be ad.iptul to .slwirydy 
cuned r. f s i,f i.i'lw.iy by n fans of the bogie, a truck 
capable ■ f f.ruh.g about a y.hot into larious positions 
rfdativcly to the f nrriagr or ingim- wiiith it supiHiits. 
For the {.r^ry^o e of a-, ending giadirnts mi which the 
ordinaiy aJhc.ion w':u!U be insuilieient, loooinotitc.s ba\c 


lioen introduced in which tho oiigino drives a pair of small 
horizontal wheels, which grip between them a central rail 
with a force that can be adjusted so os to prevent slipping. 

Locomotive engines for common roads fell for many 
years into disuse, but have been rcviverl in tho traction 
engine. Various forms of this machino have been invented. 
The most sueeossful is that patented by Mr. R. W. Thomp- 
son, and wliicli, after a series of most crucial experiments, 
is now coming into general use. It was at first employed 
on tlu? common roads in India in 1870, and so successful 
did it prove, that se\enil others wero sent out in the fol- 
lowing year, and arc now in active operation for the con- 
veyance of passengers, mails, and general mcrcliamliso. 
The essential featuivs of Mr. Thompson’s engine consiht in 
the use of very broad wheels, which are covered by india- 
rubber tires -IJ inches in thickness. The tires may either 
he left iinytroteeted, or they may ho covered by an outer 
ring of steel slices, each about 3 inches wide. Those shoes 
are lK*nt down at each end so as to einbraee tho tire, and 
are then formed into an endless chain by means of i'onneet- 
ing links, whieh lea\e intervals between the shoes of about 
an inch in width. The india-rubber is not only to some 
extent flattened nyion the ground by tho Miyierincumhi ut 
weight, so as tf) givi* tho wheel a large sniface of eontaet, 
!»nt it also adapts itself to all the inequalities <»f Ibis mu - 
face, filling cavities and giving way to projections in Mieii 
a iiiantifT that tin* l<‘vi*l of the axle is uiiatr(‘C‘ted by either, 
and th it the\e}iiele y»asses over tin* roughest roads with 
little jolting. The sort c.f cushion thus (*oiistantIy yne- 
seiited to the road h.is been lik(*ned to the ftmt of an ele- 
ydiaiit or camel ; and its genera! efleet is to render tiio 
wheil almost j»relieiisile in relation to the mu fan* over 
wl.kh it passes, and tlins to give extraordinary f.n ilitii s 
for U'.eendiiig and liesefsnling tlie steepe'.t giailitsils. 'I In' 
chain of .steel .shoes i.s fouinl to inteifere but little witli 
tlicM* valuable y)roj.erties ; ami at tin* same time to be, 
under certain conditions, fif great use, not only as a 
pr<»teetif»n. hut bv inerea''iiig the firmne.ss of the lioM. 

LOCRIAN. See Li>khi.\n. 

LOCUST is tin* name of certain insects of tin* familv' 
Aeiifliidaj, which belongs to the onicr Oktiioitm: v. 
Tin* name locust is u.Nnally limited to auy df*strueli\e 
migratory insci t of the Aeriiliiihe, which family is ilistiii- 
gui-'lied by .slii.rt stffut ante mue. .stfUietimes clubbed at tin: 
tip, tliiee-j»ointed taisi, ami tin* abseneo of a jirojeetiiig 
ovipfisitor. 

'llie celebrated Im list of tin* I].i.st 
t>>rluA or il.fliptnla miffr(itorin)\'i about •n*‘be.s huig, of a 
gieeiii'h colour, *.l)senrely sp,,tted. with its elytra yiale 
1*1 own with black inai kings. It is .sjiiea<l through Wesleni 
Asia, Nfiitliein Afiiea, ainl Soiitliern Knrope, extemliiig its 
r.ivagfs intf) Noitlnrn Lmoj*e, and even occasionally into 
I.iiglami; it aKo exteinl.s to (.'bin. i, Japan, ami An.stralia. 

.lil i.ver Af!ie.i tf* Matbii.t. A maily-allied s|Mei».s, 
yVf»/)y/ *//«.« cin*rn.*cvHify is eoinmoiier in South-e.ast Lu- 
I'/pe :unl the ruiti-li Isic*i. '1 in* terrihic ravages eommitt' d 
1*3 loeii.st.s .are f.uniiiar to all. ** We am the army of tin* 
(ire.it saitl a locust to Moli.ainineil, in the Arab f.d>]e; 

•* we y*rodue** iiiiii ty-nim; eggs ; if tin* hundred were e(*m- 
pleted we slmnlfl coiisiime tin* whole earth nml all that is 
in it.’’ 'I In* jJitipliel .Jfifl (chap, ii.) gives an uecfUint nn- 
p.ii.allelefl fi>r coi lertiie.ss ami .sublimity of tin: appearaiiee 
ami lav.ige.s of these terrible insects. Nothing is span**! 
fiy tlicir voracity. From the egg they devour grass, grain, 
the leaves of trees, and every green thing with indi.scrimiii.ate 
and inei eile.ss avidity. ’I'hey .swarm in myriads niul oh.seiire 
theligiit of the .sun in their flight, ami when they settle on 
the gruiiml they seem to covor the face of the earth with 
a living veil. 

When about tf) lay her eggs the female loeu.st tlinists 
her abdomen into the .suiface of tlio ground up to her 
wings, Btniiding on her four front wings, the hind pair 
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bring hold np out of tbo way. A deep hole, slightly 
c'lirvud, is made by means of tlic ovipositor, and in this 
the eggs are deposited, numbering on the average thirty- 
twc*. Over the eggs the locust exudes a glutinous secre- 
tion, which hardens so as to form a long cylindrical 
cocoon. The adult insects, male and female, are killed off 
as the summer advances by the failure of food. But the 
('ggs remain in the ground till they are hutcLed by the 
warmth of the spring sun, usually early in March. The 
grubs, which are of a light brown colour, commenfc their 
march in search of food as soon as they are hatched, moving 
straight forward, and devouring everything green that eoines 
in their way. There is no period of inaetivity, as with many 
insects, in their progress from tlie larval to the mature coii- 
ilition. Tlic gruh increases rapidly in size, rudiments of 
wings appear, and in a short time the pci h*ct- winged locust 
appears, ready to fly off to pastures new,” and continue 


its career of destruction. It is only when the locusts am 
in the wingless condition thatany head can be made against 
them. Much can be done by collecting and destroying the 
eggs, but it is certain tliat these insects can he destroyed 
most easily and effectually in the stage between the egg 
and the winged insect. Since the British occupation of 
Cyprus regular campaigns liavf; been fought against the 
locusts every }ear, till in ISttl it was estimated that about 
5(1,000,000,001) liad bci-n trapped, while the remnant that 
had escaped destruction wa^ in^iguilicant. 

In Eastern countrifs h.eu.sts are used as food, the wings 
and legs heing pulled off, and tlic bodies Lied in butter or 
oil ; sometimes they are dried, reduced to ])owder. and usod 
like flour. 

AcriUiuvi j)eregrinnm, a larL^-r sjwcies tiiau tla* eoin- 
mon mignitory locust, extends through Africa and tropieil 
Asia, and is fully as destructLe. It is oidy vei y rarely 



seen ill Europe. The closoly-allicJ North American locn.^t j 
(Arridium uuuricanum)\ii said not to be migratory. The 
best known locust in the United States is tlic Bocky Monn- 
t.iin laicust sprr/us) or ** hateful giasshopper,*’ 

as it is also called. It is a small insect, aluuit the si/c of 
some of our common gr.asshoppers, luit ha'* cariictl notoriety 
hir its powers of destruction. ^ 

Loi usts have not CM-aped the common fate of h.irhouriiig 
parasites. Nuinlxasof the eggs are ilevomvd by the l.irMV 
of the hce-llies (Bonihyliida'). Other parasites, mites, aiul , 
worms attack the inatuie insect. In all stages they aie ^ 
]»reyed upon by picdatory insects, insect-eating birds, and : 
mammals. ' 

liOCUST TRSS is the liubinia p^cmiaciU'ia of ' 
botanists, a North American forc'St tree, 'Iho same n.iine ] 
has also been given to the Cirutonid or Caioh 

Tree. See Oaiioii, Uouima. | 

LODES are rock-fissures of considerable longitudinal | 
dimensions, containing minerals in a liighly crystalline 
condition. As a mining term great latitude is allowed 
to its meaning, and almost any highly-iucliued metallifer- 


ous deposit, n.iirow’ in cr.ir.p ni.'.rn to it', lengtli. might he 
calleti a lode. 

i.odes occur geneiai’.y in more or levs highly altered 
reeks; they mostly oeenpy huge lissuie veins, extending 
ii regularly often foi ciniMdm.ihle divt.mee'S, and pi netr.it 
ing to unknow n depths. In any pirlieular uNlrict theie 
i> geiieially one main system of p.ii.illel lode-;, which trends 
in the .same dirirtnm ns the plic.ilioii of tlie strata of th.il 
•li'^triet. Acro.ss this piincip.il s\.steiii there is usually .i 
tr.in.sver.se si stem, which often differs in the nature of its 
contents from the preceiling, and may he of a later age. 

Svune loile.s are wholly tilled with ^uart/. or otlicr earthy 
inineMl, hut the lodes most .sought after are tho.se 
containing, in addition, some molallifcroiis mineial of com- 
increi.il importance. All the metals in ordinary use occur 
piiin.iiily in loile.s. 'Ihey mostly exist a.s .sulphides, hut 
oxides and other coinhiiiations are less common. The suI 
phates are gener.iily M'cond.iry pixulucts, formed by tie* 
oxidation of the sulphides; from these many of Iho c.nhon- 
ates are derived by the reaction of carbonated siib.stances. 

I’he&c mctallLfcrous lodes arc for the. most pait tilled 
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with >parrv and stony snkstanocs called the t't histone or 
but cont.iiiiiiifj veins and hero and there irregular 
inat>6ej» or bunches and strings of the metallic ores, often i»f 
inlmen^e size and value, and which it is the principal 
business of the miner to discover and extract. 

Small veins pas>ini; otV from the ore to the rot ks are 
called sPv'o/s, or, nlien \ery Muall, threads. These terms 
are illustrated by the various 
Tig. !• dimensions of the ^ eiii «/ /> t* </ 

^ (hij. I'l. The miner sometimes 

ariives at a piece of dead 
ground devoid of ore, or where 
breaks up into several 
branches; when a string of 
i^re extends v\\ either side of | 
** pi'-ee of enniilry in the vein, 
till* lode is said to faht u Jun'se. 

Veins .no ofttn found iiiter- 
JH ‘^c^tiui: one auotlur. a eir- 

' snnstance tirst pointed out by 

® showN a remaikahlf ex nnple, 

»^‘^'I*hd fn in the XeiihotVimn- j 
o»T-TIa« hen mine, r.i ar Tiei- | 

MMi intirsMtion is to be ration-! 

V Bk' J^l*y explained by supposing , 

tli.it it was aceomj-atiiid by | 

'vi H ‘'*’**P ft^^h. \xhi«‘h lus i 

^ "3r j.p dnee.l the shifts ob^ au'd ill I 

the oid< r vein. As a fnither j 
’■astiai’.i n the ^^lti^al s, ,tj<u in fio. .*». from Huel 
Ten* : Mine, in CVri.w.iri, where ti e t:n Neiii, o. has been 
• rst dopiaci'i by the iut* isect!* 'i <f ti. ’ u pi>er \eln, A, 

• Co*, pa:. led by an uplieaval to ti.e h, nth. .\fteiwai<ls 
t:.(r d 'j 1 tettl vein if till and tl.e c.jiper \ein h.aM'' ktli 
. :i a i Lt-i I N th“ f.iult nhieli h.ia carried them dowii- 
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enced by the .strata throngli wliich they pass, a chanp;c of 
rock often efl'ectiiig a change in the contents of the lode. 
Contact with ij;neoua rock appears to be favourable for lh« 
production of minerals; many of the rich lode.s of Corn- 
wall bein'; in the clay slate or kiltas adjoining bosses and 
protrusions of granite, and pas.sii)g into that rock in depth; 






bc'.ides this, the elrans or igneous dykes of th.at county 
ill most instances ineivjise tho richness of these lodes. I In* 
subject is, however, one of extreme complexity, and tin* 
kiiowli’ilge of the formation ami of tho haws athctiii;; 
mhier.al dejiosits is in a very imperfect condition. 

LODGINGS^ THE IJkW OF. See f. \m>i.ok]> am> 
Tfn vn r. 

XiO'DI, a town of Italy, the capit.il of a province of the 
same name, i.s a well-bnilt episcopal town, on the right 
h.ink of the Adda, nilli *Jl,00u inh.ihitant.'i. It has.i ro\al 
hceiim and .igynina’tiiun, a the<dogic.il si'min-iry, an orphan 
a'.\lum. two Iiospit.dn, tlie Ihiini ami Maitiiii pal.»c« s, .i 
s.isings' bank, a public library of l.’i.OOO lolnim’s, -md ,x 
Minit'* di Tietn'. There are some inanuf.ictun*^, and a 
con-siderabl'* tiade, especially in l*arnie''an (diccse. '1!.** 
!m<«»t intiTosting '^truetnres in L»»di are tho Chunh of 


ri«'. 



va. k to the nortlu X; and hi.stly, the fault d has ag.ain 
1 'a* e.l a jyjrtion of a upward to the south. 

'I:..* outcropping portion («. fig. 1 ) of a metalliferous 
h (If g"r.rra!Iy con«iHt.s largely of qnurf/ and hydrated oxide 
of iroo ; i* is fonned by the remo'.-il of the sol uhJe salt i 
from t)je lo ]..• by j^>erfjoJatiDg water, and is rallad the gossan, 
Ijjiif’S i.iry t'reafjj hctii in tho jiafure of fhei’r confenfs 
and in the.r utructne. 'Ihey apja^ar to be much inflti- , 


I LTneoronata, and the stone bridge o\er the .\dda, f.inj' us 
I for the defcMt of t)ie Austrians by Uonapaite on the lOtli 
1 of May, 171 m;. On that occasion the personal intrepidity 
and g.allantrv of X.ipoleuU shone jvs conspicuously as l.is 
j .skill as ;i tactiiM.in. 

! LODOI CEA (^Se chellarum) is the narm" of tie- pilm- 
, tree whicli pr.tdmes tlie doul/le cocoa-nut, or lof* ifc /lor. 
This liee grows only in the Seyehelle.s Islands, .and until 
tlie-o w’. if discoNcred in 174.3 the nut‘<, which wen* »>i ci- 
sionalU found tl'ating about in the Indian Ocean, cM'ited 
tlie gr«.ii*-..t w'oiithr and even snpeistition. Eninplniis 
spoke of them as the “mirum iniraenlum natnra*, ipiotl 
prine« ps est omnium marinariini renim, qu® rar.e halM*n- 
tur,” but thought th.il the Chinese wt rather to»> higli a 
i.ilue upon their niedieinal properties in administeiing the 
j^owderctl albumen which lim-^ the nut as an antidote t.» 
.ill poisons. The tri*o grows to a lieight of SO or 00 fi-et. 
and is crowned by iiniiierise fan-shaped leaves, whieh .lie 
hometimes as iimeli as ‘20 feet long and 10 hroail. '1 hi* 
male and female flowers are borne on separate trees, and 
only appear after the tree ha.s attained the age of thirty 
}e.ir*5. 'J*he tree does not reaeh it.s full height till about 
100 ve.'irs old, and the fruit is ten years in fully m.atiiring. 

LO'ESS is a fine-grained, calcareous, clayey imitcrial, 
occurring in many district. s, and often of con.siderable 
depth and extent. It varies greatly in it.s mode of origin. 
In the Tliaines valley, where it oceurs, it contains large 
angular blocks, which suggest the pre.senee of iee duiing 
it.s fonnation ; and beneath it have been found tho relies 
of man associated with those of large Mammalia. Along 
the Danube and Kliinc there is a thick deposit of it nVing 
to a considerable altitude, and c/msidcred to be a dcpo.sit 
I of glacial mud ; along the MissMppi valleg there is a 
somewhat similar deposit, but bearing evidence in sotno 
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places of a subaerial origin ; while in China there is a very 
thick deposit of this material, when*- it has been fonued by 
the arcuinnlation of fine dust carried by the wind. 

LOFO'DEN ISLANDS, a poiip' of islands situated 
opposite the coast of Salten, in Norway, divided from it by 
an arm of the sea called West Fiordcii. They constitute 
a rocky chain, wliich near the continent runs nearly due 
west, but flirt lier to the west declines to the south-west. 
They consist of ten prineinal islands, surrounded by an 
archipelago of smaller ones, and are all rocky and moun- 
tainous, will) bold and much-indented coasts. The rocks 
are primary. They are separated from eaeli oth<T hy 
narrow straits, throu‘»h which the sea Hows durin;^ tlie 
tides with a rapidity reseinhling a torrent. In some parts 
it forms very deep and extensive eddies, amoiij^ which the 
whiilpool called the Atnefstrvtn^ wliicli is found hetweeii 
the islands of Moskenii-soe and Moskde, has old.iined 
celehrily, ns it is dangerous to sailing-ship navigation in 
slonny weather and during the strength of the tides, ainl 
has caused nmeh loss of life. Tlie largest islainls me 
llindoen, Hast and West Waagen, Langoen, Andiic, Klag- 
st.uliie, Vacnie, H\aloeri, Ilalnieii, and Itiiigbadsde. Tlie 
pupulathm of tile group iloes not exceed otiOO individuals ; 
but the islands an* a great ceiitn* for the Norwegian cod 
and herring lislicries, and dining tin* fishing season tht‘y 
arc ^i‘^itc^l hy betui*cn 3000 and 1000 hijats, manned by 
from lOjOOO to 20,000 men. The annual pmducc of the 
tisbeiies is estimated at about OOOU tons of diicd lisli, 
22,000 barrels of cod-liscr oil, and GOOO barrels of roc. 
'rin* f d tishery torininatcs iiiApiil, and the herring fishery 
then cuiuineiiees, and continues throughi'Ut the summer. 
Scicral other kinds of lisli are caught, and there are iin- 
mensi* ijuantities of lobsters and <»y.sters. 'I’lie freijncut 
stoinis and strong tidal currents reiuler the occupation an 
cxec’edingly hazaidous one. The li-hcries have been car- 
ried on since the eleventli century. 

LOG and LOG-LINE, the app.uatus hy whi<*h the 
vel'iriiy of a ship's motion througli tin- water is inea'*iired. 
The log is a flat piece of wootl, hiaded uilh lead at one of 
its edgi-s to make it lloat upright ; and to this is alta< lied i 
line about InO fathoms long, divided into equal lengths Ia 
little pieces of knotted twine rove into it. 'I'liese dhisious 
begin about 20 or 30 yanls fnnn tin* log, Mliere a piece of 
icd rag is usually f.aslcind, in older to show the place 
re.adily. From the lee quarter of tin* i«*ssel the log is 
till own into the .sea, where it is snpj>osed to remain 
stationary during tlie opciatioii, and the lino is veered 
out at least as fast as the ship sails. As soon .as the red 
lag leaves the reel a half-minute glass is tinned, and iiheii 
the saml is all luii down the reel is stopped. Then by 
iiieaviiiing the quantity of line run out, the distance sailed 
b\ tin- \ev.sul in half a ininuto is known, and hy cjilculation 
its rate of going per hour. The usual May of dividing the 
line is to place the knots .at distances of .“>(1 feet from each 
other. Now, as 120 times half a minute make an hour, 
and 120 times oO feet make almost .a geograj>hical mile, so 
many knots will run from tlic reel in one experiment as the 
vessel sails miles in the hour; from this comes the expivs- 
.sion of :i lessel's sailing sti many knots (= miles) an hour. 

(If late years Massey's patent log has been iiuieli used, 
with great benefit to iia\igalion. It may be allowed to 
tow nstern for liuurs, and the speed of the ship during the 
intiTval is .accurately noted on a self’ registering dial. 

LOGANlA'CEiE is an order of plants belonging to 
the series Geiitianales of the GAMni*i:TAL.«. This order 
is interesting ns containing the genus Stryclinos. Nux- 
voinic.'i seeds, from which btrychnia is prepared, groM’ on 
Mfrifchiioif Nux-romica, The Woorali poison of Guiana 
owes its deadly nature, according to Schoinbiirgk, to 
SStvijchiws toxijera. The spech's arc trees, shrubs, or 
Iii ibs with opp().sitc leaves and stipules, which are some- 
limes reduced to a transverse line. The calyx is four or 


fivc-cleft. The corolla is regular, hypogynous, the lolips 
four or five, sometimes numerous; the stamens of the 
same number attaclied to the corolla. The ovary is tw'o- 
cellcd, superior, with axile placr-ntation ; llie stylo is 
simple witli terminal stigma. The fruit is a capsule, 
drupe, or herrv. 

LOG ARITHMS Hh . Intuit nrlthinox, tlie number of 
the ratios). If we have a quantity a raiM'd to a certain 
power (integral or fiaetional;, so that = m. tlien a 
called a base, and x is the I'-garithin of vi to the base a ; 
that is, a logarithm the powej to wliji-li tie* base must be 
raised in oiah-r to equal the numb«r required. 

The idea of logarithriis f/rlLonally arn-e (In the mind of 
John Napier, of Meu hi-'toiin, m S(» tl.iiid) fiom tlie (b'-ir<* 
to make addition and subli-ieti'-n ‘'Uj.pl\ th-- jhne of 
innltiplication and divNiftU. A talj]**. in nhi» li an* 
tend I, o, O’*, Ae.. supplies thi^ de'iihiatw' i to t 
certain extent; for, since multiplied by tt't givi - 
wr’find the product of the fir. "t two by adding ll.i ii - 
poiH'iits .and looking in the table for the (.c-f-//)tli pown, 
Itut eveiy number may be regarded as a jiower of sum** 
root. The niiinher lU i.^ tlie square of I, the fourth power 
of 2. i'ie. ; and when it is not possible to expre^^ a number 
.as an integral power of an intrgr.al base, it Is always p«.s- 
sildc to express it either hy using a fr.iftIon.il e\p(.nent or 
a fractional base, or both. Hut t.ikiuL' the i isier ex.imjde 
first, we c.in see th.at for tin* set 1. 2. *t. Id, «S.c.. .i 
table of log.iiithms is easily eonstru‘.t'*d. a ‘•[lecimesi of 
which is .IS foll'jwa: — 


Num. 

Leg. ; 

Nnra. 

L..g. ■ 

Num. 

Lo- 

1 

0 

32 

b 

1021 

1*» 

2 

1 

b t 

(i 1 

2UIS 

11 

4 

“ ! 

12.^^ 

7 1 

toyd 

12 

8 

.3 I 

2.">fi 

8 ' 

.si ‘*2 


Id 

d i 

r>i2 

H 1 

Ifilbst 

11 


Thus, to multiply fit and 12^, th.at i.s. to find the pr* d wt 
of th.o sixth .and s»..v» nth j.ow^'i.s of 2. i\e lued ( nl\ t ike t!,e 
(il-f-7)th i»r l.'lth p«'wc-i. wlikh. fi"ni the t.iiile, is Sl'.ig. 

Stub .1 t.ible Would be iisclesa fi r genual purpos,-... 
since it omits more numbu', than it n-ntains. Hut if w * 
t.ike a veiy litlh* gi eater ih.aii iiniti. the j.,iWi : s wi:l ii.. n .i-e 
but slowly, and eieiy wliole nurnln r withiu gi\eri lin. !' 
m.iy be made eitJur a power of a, or very m .ir to .i power 
(•f ft. Suppose, for in.st.anec, that we wish for a table of 
Jogaiithins wliich s1m!1 contain .’imong its numbeis utlier 
I'Very whole number undtr cu’ a fi action within 

h of every number under l.lM.KMmu. F.xti.ict the square 
not of l,00O,t)0(i. the .‘^qiiaic root of that .sqii.ire root, 
and so on, until the rlh loot of l.ono.OoO has been ex- 
tracted, and let thi^ rth loot be l + f- 1=^ o]i\ion> that 
this extraction m.ay be carried on until t is as small as we 
])leasc. Con.seijnently i.s l.OOb.OiK). and every 

lower power of l-j-/ ih less tlun l,<nm,nno, so th.at (;/» 
.standing for 1.00U,m>O) no two consecutive powers diiler 
by si» much as the difi'eicnee of m and va -)- 1\ or hy so 
iiiiich as mf. If, tlicii. we pioceed with the extraction 
until wif is less than h, we shall have t of the degree of 
smallness required; that is. sinco e\ory whole number less 
than vt lie.s In tween two powus of l-I-^ haiing exponenis 
less than r. i/ fortinvi every .siicli wliole nuinbei* must be 
within h of .some power of 

'Ibis is, in fact, the tii.st view which w.as t.iken of the 
method of constructing t.ihlcs of Ivigaiitlinis ; and it must 
be remembered that Napier was not in possession of the 
modern way of expressing the powers of quantities. On 
the methods of facilitating such enormous computations, 
and ou the details which still remained f('r the first e.ilcii- 
kitors after they h.ad apjilied all the analyses which tliey 
had, w'c have not here to speak; but wo shall now siww 
how’ the table may be formed by more labour, and how* the 
word logniithm arises. 
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Lot us suppose that our system is to he such that, 0 
being the Jog:u'ithm of 1, 100,000 shall be the logarithm 
of 10. If the hundrod-thousandth root of 10 be extracted 
and called 1+^. it would be found that 2 is very ne:irly 
the 30l0;lid power of (l-}-0i fhat 3 is very nearly the 
4771*2th power of 1+f, and so on. If, then, beginning 
with 1, we increase it in the ratio of 1 to 1+^ pving 
t+^; if we increase this in the ratio of 1 to l+f» giving 
(l-L^)^, and so on, it appears that we shall reach 2 (or 
very near to it, one way or other), when 30103 such ratios 
have been taken; or, if we pass from 1 to 10 by 100,000 
steps, increasing each time in the same ratio, we shall 
come r.earo‘'t to 2 in 30103 steps, wliich is therefore the 
number of times the increase is made in a certain ratio, 
(T the number of the ratios, the lotjon arithmos^ or the 
logarithm of 2. 

In Midi a table it mu*5t of eonr-e follow that the 
logaritlnn of a product is exactly or very nearly the sum 
i‘f the logaritlinis of the factors, >iiKv, for iii'^tanee, 2 
heing •'ind o being (1 very nearly, 0 

mu'‘t be \erv ii.*arly Nor is this proptaty 

altered if we divide or multiply all the log.nithin'» bv the 
same nniabcr. If, tlien, ^^e di\iile every logarithm hy 
the logarithm of 10 heoo’ues 1. that of 2 becomes 
*30103, and that of 3 become^ *•17712, as in the common 
tahh •'. 

It \\as o\iilent from tlie first tliat the connection hetw.vn ■ 
a legiritiim and its number must be of the following kind: 
when tl.e logarithm iiieii.i'e', in .arithmetical progression, 
the number must raerea'^e in geometrical progre-ssion : s<» 
that, if •/ and be tl e l*«guithms of A and AH. then 
hr the logarithms of AH-, 
\H*, S-Mnl III itiii it’< i ms !• id formed this c(u • 

but the {irelim'uai \ didieiilty wlihh '■topped their 
progie-v wa- tl.tir bring nn.ibir to pie'Ciit the series <.f 
n.iti.ral nm. din-N (i.r fraction*; of a 1 igh degi*‘e of neanirss 
to thri'A. in tVr sjjapp i.f a ge. mrtrie'il ytrogres-^jon. The 
grr.i; III. lit I f X i- tiiicefoM: tV't. he di>tinelly sa'.v 
that all r.umbrf, within any givm limit may hr ritl«er 
terms, or a^ near as we please to term", of :i geometriiMl 
j rogT* ""Ion ; "(eumlly. In- !■ id the courage to uiulrrtake 
the cnoimoiiH lalx nr which wa-s ie<]ui"itr for the purpo"e : 
thirdly, he maile an .inti< ipati-iu of the dirh leiitial cilculu-> 
in ibwcloiiiiig tiir prim ii‘\ < on"ri|fi<-ncr*» of the definition. 

Napirr’" lu'thod wa*. not rx.ietly tii it now known In his 
name. \N h.i; w- (m11 X' ij lei ..m (or liyjiei belie) l>)g:iiitliins 
.ire tl.r I irithui" upon a Im-c < ; a:.d c r» jursents ll.is 
fminnla : — 


1 1.2 1.2..J 1.2.3.1 


< r if it hr hi. light into tlie decimal fxpre""ifiii it is th** 
i.uinl«'r 2•71^•2^2. This i- the formula whi.h was litrr 
f :i adopted a ba^* hyllo-^* who pnfrnril jp.t to ii"<* 
the cfninp-n or d* eimal log iritl ms of Hiiggs; .nid it is 
."till 11 '* d irn ill ddy in an.ily.-i'i and in imilhematir al in- 
\ri,tig.ita>ns. In ordinary ii^e ].,g //t mrans the logarithm 
t/f m the hi"u 10. oi log ]„ 7/1,* but in matl.rmatic il 
woni-, log ift wiinld mean tin* If^gaiithin of i,i on the ha'/* #•, 
and is scn'-tlries for cleaii.f.ss wiitten log,. 7 / 1 . Hut tie- 
! >g iriliiu!.- on tne original base of N.i]»icr (L) were to tliO'C 
on b.i.-^-: e (1) as 

L=10- log, Hv - 107 1; 

.'ind t!/* logarithms deciease a.-* the increase. Tlic 

.'urom.t f.f his di-(o^rry, the rn/j.st important contribu- 
tion of Lnghir.d to the exact f-cirners c.\ecpt Newton’s 
“ Prinnphi, ’ wa.s given in Napier’s little l/ook piihlislied 
in IGll at Kdmbnrgli, ** Minfici Iv/.garithmorum canonis 
dcftcriptio,’’ whieh contained an aeronnt nf bigarillirns and a 
table of the hgarithins of natural »iines for every minute of 
the quadrant to .'* vrn or eight fignre.s. At this time the 


professor of geometry at Greslmm College, Tendon, was 
Henry Hriggs, and he was s(» astonished at the new and 
powerful weapon of calculation thus put into the hands of 
inathematiciaiis, that ho set out on a visit to Napier in 
10 1.*!, and repeated his visit before the death of the baroii 
in 1017, Briggs saw clearly that if the base 10 were 
substituted for tho Napierian base great advantages wouhl 
follow*. It w’ill be seen, for instance, in what is said 
benc.ath, that either multiplying or dividing by 10 docs 
not alter the fractional part of the logarithm (the fnnntiifsft') 
at all, and that the characteristic, or integral part, can bo 
w'rittcn dow'n by mere inspection. Great convenience of 
tabulation, of course, results from this, as only varhable 
parts need be tabulated, and much more can bo gtit upon 
a pagi‘, to the greater facilitation of consultation. Briggs* 
botik was publi.shcd with the w'arincst commendation, and 
in fact with tho help and valuable improvement, of Napier 
in 1G17, the year of the latter’s death. Its titl«* is 
“ Logarithmoriim Chilias Priina,” and it is only n small 
octavo of sixteen pages, running up fmm 1 to lOOO, 
and calculated to fourteen places of di'cimals. This was 
the first t.iblc of common logarithms on tin* base 10. It 
i" Nery rare, but there is one copy in the Hritisli ^luseiini. 
In 1021 Briggs, who had been diligently at work on his 
c.ilcnl.itu'us, publi.shcd his Arithmctic.i Logarithniica,*’ 
extending his first scries to 20,000, and adding .a new* 
M‘ric" from 00,000 to 100,000, .-iKo to fourteen places of 
ilecimals, filling 300 pages. 

The great gap HriggN l»ad left was filled hy a Dntclnnan, 
Adrian X'lacq of Gouda, in 1(»2H. He reduced I riggs’ 
tables to leu places of decimals only, and added in the 
vame scale full table" from 2^,000 to 00,000, so that at 
l.i"t all the nnmbei" fiom I to 10(»,00() were tabulated 
for lognithms on the ha"e 10, Since this time only 
Sang (1)S71\ ami In* but part hilly, has attacked the 
sttipi mlou" mass caleul.itioii involved in tin* con."tiue- 
li<.n of tables; and thongli errors are occa"ioiially dl"- 
eoxered and eoiTeeted. tlie table of Itiigg.s and Vlat'q is 
mbstanti ill\ that in use to tiie pre^ait time. 

’fhe ext<*nsion of the woik in otlier lirancbes oeeiipie.l 
both the^e unw’i aried ealeulators. Gunter, a c-f Ileagm* of 
Hiigg", bad publi"lied in lt»2o a logaritlnnic table (c////o/i 
Ir'umfiuhn'um) for IrigonometriLal purpO"es, giving loga- 
lithiiiic Mr.os and tangonl?, 011 the Hriggian sy"tem for eveiy 
minute f.f the fjiiailiant, to se\tn place" of deeimaK. 
\ hi'-q’s book f)f 102-S Iiad an apjicndix giving logarithmic 
sine", tangents, and .'■ce.uits for eicry minute np to ten 
].l ices, ill bis ad/'ptcil .si de. In li)3l Briggs completed 
tliis woik for e\ery hundredth of a degree, and Vlaei| 
piiblixln il P*riggs’ wi rk at Gouda in ltJ33 with the title 
** Trigoiioinetri.i Brit.inniea,” the .sines running to fourteen 
j»l lees and the tangi-nt" t*/ ten plaee.s; and in fhe .same 
\e.ir Vlaeq juibli'lied hi" own “Trigr.nornetria Artilieiali'^,'’ 
giiing hfgaiithinif.* i-iiies and tangLMits to ten places for 
« very ten .ser onds of the fpiadrant, that i.s, 3tJ0 to a degre.-. 
It i.s a gie.it pity th.it the di\i."ioii of Briggs into the 
huiidndths of a degiee was nut maintained; hut some- 
what nf thi.s advantage is now* gained by tlie jiracticc of 
dividing the second into hundredths. 

The first tal/le of N.-i))ieri:in logarithni.s (to the ba.se e) 
wa." i.ssiied by Speidell in Kill* bir siiv.s, tangents, and 
."feanls, up to five places r»f deciiiiahs for every minute, 
and Hie great stiietly Napierian e.iiion of IJr.simis, enlarging 
Napier's own woik in bis owm line.s^ nppean*d at Cologim 
ill Ki24. It goes to eight places, and lias never been 
rivalled. It i.s not nece.ssary to continue the history 
further, ns, except Mr. Sang in 1H71 (who computed 
afre.sh the logaritliins for from 100,000 to 200,000), very 
little actually fresh c.alcuhiti</n lias been done. It must, 
however, be noted that although wo now explain logarithms 
as exjKjiient.s, this is a comparatively modem idea, and wan 
quite unknown to either Napier or Briggs. 
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Tho forriinla for ronvertinfi; log.arithmH constnictod npou 
any given base, a, to Na])ifrian or natural logarithms is 

^ This factor ^ is called the modulus of the 
log a. log a 

system whose base is a. In Briggs’ system the modulus 
— *4342945 nearly, and the logarithms of this syst<*in 
being called “ common logarithms ” we have 

Common log x •4342945 X log 
or very close to ^ of the Napieruin logarithm. So also, 

rcvere>itig the process, we have 

Nap. log X — r 2*3025851 X coin, log .r. 

It must be admitted that Briggs, by his etinstrueiion 
of the decimal system, divides with Napier tli<* merit of 
inventing logarithms coiibidere<l as an iiislruini nt of eal- 
I'lilation. In the Napierian system the table must eitlu r 
ho carried to an enormous length, or whole numbers only 
must have logarithms, and every logarithm of a fraction 
Avill require tAvo entries of the table and a subtraction. 
But in Briggs’ system the logarithm of eAery decimal 
fraction can bo found by one entry of the table and oik* 
ii\speelion of the fraction. 

The peeuliarity of this SAstem (the base of Avhich is 10) 
is as folloAvs: — Kvery number or fraction is cither a poAA'cr 
tif ten, positive or negative, or lies between Iaa’u powers of 
ten. Tlie powers of ten are ranged in the following 
fable;— 


10 ■ •* 

" OOlIl 

W=zl 

10* 

10 

10"'* : 

- *001 



lO-i 

=^100 

Kr- 

•01 



HP 

= lOOO 

i(»"‘ ^ 

=-•1 



10* 

100(10 

But lh( 

• liig.'iri thill of 1 

being 0 . 

UM tll.ll o 

f lo hi ing 1 

('up*m the 

Briggiaii 

or coinmou s\si( 

I'ln) the 1. 

ig.irithuiN .'I 

1’, 3, 4, 5, 

, &c.,must be moie tli.m o 

ainl le-'Nthiui 1 — -lh.it 

i", inu'«t 

be suine 

fraction 

1. C.ilcnhting xAhat fiattioud 

I xpunent 

of 10 gii 

k-cs tile 

lignre 2 

(that i.^, 

wh.il N the 

I'.garillim 

of 2) AVC 

find 







2 m- 

:ieiu3 



aui 

1 .so aKo 

3 16* 

irrrj 



4 

riirllier, the logarithm of H) being 1 and that of 10M being 
2, Ibe logarithms of 2U, 30, 40, «}k.e., must be I and sum** 
fiaaivm*, and on calculating we hi.d 

20 - ^ lO**'”'^"* 

.■JO --- l()i-»r7iJ 

40 10* Cic. 


And spealring generally, wc find tliat the ckaracU^nstic 
(the integral part of the exponent or logaritljm) is always 
a figure jess by one than the quantity of I he digits in the 
nnmher given. The logarifhm of 1052 will b« 3 anil a 
fraction, the logarithm of 05,421 Avill be 4 and a fraction, 
and so on. But furtlier, tlie fractional portion of the 
logarithm, which is called the mantisAn, docs not vary for 
any number long as it is cither multiplied or divided by 
10. The e.xainplcs of logarithms 2, 3, 4, and of logarithms 
20, 30, 40, giv* n above, show this completely. The 
charaeteristie varies, the manliss.i remains the same. By 
Avay of fiirtlier illn^-tration a\c may take the number 07,851 
and bueeesshely divide it by 10, thus: — 


07854 
C7H5‘4 
078*5 i 
07*854 
0*7854 
*07854 
•00785 1 


has for its logarithm 


a 

u 

a 

ii 


ii 


4 ‘>^3 1570 
l.'>70 

1-'.J1570 
^•'^3 1 • 3 < 0 
0 

57 0 


The last two liaA’e iieyntire ehaiactcristic'-, and fnrtlji r 
di\'i‘*ions l)y 10 Avould continue to giA*e such negatives, but 
tb.e maiitis‘-a is ahvays regardi-d as po‘*itive. To distingui''h 
this the negative s\gn is placed aboxe, not before, tlic 
characteristic. 

The folloAxing are the logarithms from 1 to 100. 


.No- I.../ 


1 O-(K.Kj0<K> 

2 o*;'.oio:jo 

3 O II7121 

4 o-COJiKJO 

5 o nusUTO 
0 n-77sl51 
7 O'^|.".oos 

U 'tH*5421.J 
in IOCXMmh) 

11 i-«)ii:{nt 

12 

15 1 11 V51H 

n 1 imijs 

Ifi I'l7»*.i)-U 
i»; 1 2‘)n2o 
17 

IS 1-2.V»27.> 
in I"J7>7.>1 
20 l*.i01o;U)j 


No 

1... 

21 

1 32*2*219 

22 

1'.‘U2123 

*23 

1 3617*2.8 

21 

l*;i.S>21l 

25 

1-397940 

‘2(5 

1*41 497.3 

27 

1-4.0.364 

28 

1-4471.58 

29 

1 462.i9.«t 

.‘JO 

1 1-477 1*21 

il 

!l 4ol3e,2 

32 

ll‘.5051.*>0 

3J 

-1 518514 

I'A 

it 5.n 179 


1 5I4«h*>S 

.k; 

■1 .5.5e,3o2 

.*17 

ll-,56S*202 

:n 

1-.579781 

.59 

1 .59li>..5 

to 

1 Cifi’jrKiii 


In.. ' 


41 l*(;i2784 

42 l*n2324H 
i i iKj:$4^;s 
41 ini.mt 
4:> 1'<A1213 
40 1 •06*2758 

47 l*f>7*2r)t».S 

48 UNI 24 1 
40 '1-6001 1)6 

50 l-G0s‘J7o 

51 l-7i>7570 
5*2 ‘1*71 6i»« i3 

53 17*21276 

54 1732.V.U 
.55 1'710.>*^J 
r>r> 1-7U1.SS 
57 1 -7.55.^75 

l-7K3t2.s 
.53 r770s.5*2 
t.O 1-7781.51| 


No' !...• 


61 .l'7s.53.-lO 

62 1 702. W2 
6;ri7inMii 

64 ‘l-s<H’,l.so 

65 1*812013 

66 1 .SI 9.544 

67 1 H26*>75 
tJS '1-S32.5(»9 
60 l-K'^S-vlo 

70 1 

71 I s5 12.5s 
7*2 1 S57.l*V2 

73 l'Sr3i*2t 

74 l^*.0‘2.V2 
7.5 1 Si >*t)l 

76 1SH5-11 

77 lsst;ioi 
7-^ i-sscj* **.♦:> 
70 1 s .7627 
^o 



81 ltKl.‘^ls5 

82 1*013^1 1 
S.'M 01JK)7S 
S4 1-024-270 
.S5 1-020110 

86 1 03440S 

87 1-030510 
I 0144*^3 

80 l-i*493!X> 

00 I 05 4*24.1 

01 l'0.5^*'Hl 

02 l-il637.8S 

03 l *06S4'-:i 

04 I 07.U2S 
0.5 I 077724 
0-‘» I 0''227l 

07 I 084>772 

08 l-*n»r226 
00 l-l*w:x>{5 

li 0 2 0<»t»CM> 


But ill le/ular tal)l« ihi’ i h.iracterl.^iic, here expiesscd, 
i<; i.mitted; it e.ni he instantly Mipplied, 1 m iiig 1 for Iavo 
tiu;iur.N, 2 for tluee figures, 3 fur four tignre‘>, »5i.e., as sltoAvu 
above. And main further lomJ)^^^.':i.»n^ are made, a.s m 
the celebrated tahhsof Hutton, of AAliidi the bdlowing is.an 
es.imple. 


H. 25800 L. 406 



OF Nl'MBr.K8 







37 

N 

0 

1 

2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

^ 

D. 

Pro. 

2550 

40(;5102 

5.5 72 

5712 

,5913 

608;j 

6253 

6121 

659 1 

6761 

693 1 




51 

7105 

7275 

7415 

7615 

7786 

7956 

8126 

8296 

8166 

8637 


17 

9 

52 

8807 

Sl(77 

9117 

9317 

9187 

9658 

9828 

9!(9.S 

0168 

03 3. s' 


1 

<2 

17 

•XA 

.53 

4970508 

0678 

08 18 

1018' 

1189 

13.59 

l.'jJO 

HJ99 

1869 ’ 

203.9 


3 

51 

51 

2209 

2379 

2549 

2719 

2.8.S9 

3059 

3229 

;J399 

1 3569 i 

3739 

170 

4 

5 

68 

S5 













6 

102 

v^C. 

&e. 








i 



7 

119 










1 

1 


B 

l.^<> 









' 

1 

1 



9 

l.\t 


There arc several varieties of arrangement in the pub- the \vay in which all are ii.sed. The special moilifitMt.ons 

lislied tables, but this will serve to show in a general manner fitting each table arc of course published A,vitli it. 
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If we want the luiinber of a logarithm it is called an 
nn/Htneuty and we enter the table with such and Mieh an 
arsxumeiit. Lot U’? suppo'.e that wo want to find tho lo^^a- 
rithin of 2bi> \. Wo enter tho table with tho argnimait 
*Jo54, and wo find the lo'jarilhm to be 407*2-00, that i>, tho 
mantissa of it. Tho eharactoristic we know to bo .‘i (as tho 
ai irument has four tignivs), aiui the whole lo^^arithm is 
therefore o*l072*20lh It aaIII be obsor\od that the first 
three tiguies of tho mantissa are only given in the column 
inaiked 0, and there only when they change, as fi*oin 
4ntI0(HH) to 4o7(U>00 in the example gi\en. The columns 
headed 0, 1, 2, o, iSce., give the logarithms (tho last fiuir 
figures of theiiO as they vary with tho fifth figure of an 
niguineiit of ti\o figuro>. Thus the logarithm of 

25500 = 4 M 005 102 
‘25501 4-40U5572 

‘2550*2 4*l00501o, v'we. 

It will bo obser\ed tint tho change from 40fi to 407 
occurs in cohinni S three). m> that the logarithm of 
•25527 - ^ 4‘40fil»fi08 
•2552S - 4*1070108 

atid the r.\act |•l.•inl of change is ^ery clearly indicated, as 
in the example. 

The culumii n shows when the dilTeronce between suc- 
ts*>>ive log.ii*ithins alters. In tiio tiist lines of the eolnmn 
It i^ soineiimcs 171. sometimes 170; but at the fifth lino 
171 novrr ocelli s ; after that tho dilTercnces are 170 and 
]'ri*seiilly 100. Teuitn ii lines lower down 170 dtsappi'.ars 
ai’d tho diiVereiiec'i aie ItO.i and }»ro'^cntlv Ifib'; .and so on. 

Iho cohnni* “ Tro." is for jTojsirtioiial parts. If wo 
i«'<iuiie tlie logarithm of ‘25500*(; wo find the logaiithm (»f 
2"i5tiO to bo I* 100540*2. and the logirithm of *G to U* 102, 
^Nhich We .ndd to the first, and .'^o p t 

l"g of 25500*G “ 1*4005501. 

If we want an eighth figure we inU'.t tllvide the propor- 
tional part by lo. Thu^. if we ri*4uire the logarithm of 
•2550n-Gl, and we liavt* that of 255UU*G as above, we find 
tiiC logarithm of *'•! to he 0*8, which we add (eounting it 
;is 7 since it t'XCoe\ls tj'o), and so we get 

lug nf 25500*04 -- •1*1005511, 

But if the iminh*'!* be .1 wlnde number of seven digits tho 
same calciilathai .‘ipj.Iiis. tlio (.Iiaracteristic alone biaiig 
altered, thus 

h g (>f 255O004 0*100.5511. 

'J ij* t ible thus giics us the puwei* of getting hjgarithms for 
ier\ hii:h numb* IS indeed. 

Nuw supposing we l,.i\e a I'l^jai ilhiii gi\en, s.'iy 2’4o708 18, 
It is itipihed to find fioiii the table the nuiiibcr of 
whith this is the lucMiithiii. Wo negb et the characteristic 
and lu(/k fur tlie maiitis'-.i. We find it in eolnmn *2. there- 
the iinmbi r rcpiTfil is 255u2. But .sine/* thechaiuc- 
T* li'tic is 2. fhrte f f tl.« -o dijit- arc intcgia. , the solutioji 

i- thTtful.- 

•2*1‘'7U.''18 = lug f.[ 255*32. 

lint it is ulti n that the lugaiithlii is <-xactlv to he 
:< M.d in the t I'u!' . IM it bo 2*4o70lM« that we desir»* to 
L ' d tl f iiiirnbn- fi r. Nfgle* ting the < haracteristie for tl»e 
* '!,<•, j»s bffoie, we lir.J the n» arest les^ logaritlmi to ho 
4o7(j8 18. wl.i< ii is the logarithm of 25532. and we havi* 
s’ill l«i0 over. Th** iio.ire-*t logarithm in tie* coluiim of 
pujertiunal paits is log. wliich i.s tlie log.uithiii (»f 2 ; 
tn‘!>forc 2 is the sixth ligmre refjmred, and 4070048 is 
found t-; tht; hfgarithrij of 255322. Now a.s the ehar- 
act^ii-'.tn 2 d'ln.inds three digits hi fure the decimal |iCiint, 
2*107001« = Iog of 255*322. 

Mulfipllration and Jjivinon htj Lftyarithmif , — To mul- 
tiply uuiiiUr.s to'jf;tl*er wc find their logatithina and add 
them, then wc find the number corrchiKinding to the 8um 


we have obtained, and that is tho product. Thus, multiply 
together 52 by 734, and tho product by C— 

log of 52 1-716003 

“ *= 2*865696 

“ 6 - -778151 


5-359850 «. log of 229008. 

The answer is 229008. 

To divide one number by another subtract the logaritliin 
of the .second from that of the first, and find the number 
of which the remainder thus obtained is tho loganthin. 
Thus, divide 116908 by 5311 — 

log of 116908 = 5*067845 
5314 — 3*725422 


1*312123 = log of 22. 

Tlse answer is 22. 

Or instead of .subtracting the log.arithm of tho divisor 
we may add its arithmetical complement (/.c. its ditlereiice 
from 10) and subtract 10 from the characteristic of th'* 
sum. Thus, in the example above, W’C may iisc this method 
and obtain the s.imc result. 

log of 116908 . . 5*0678 15 
Arithmetical complement of log of 5314 6*27 1578 


(adding) 1 1*342 12.*> 

Deducting 10. we get the result as before. 

This metlnid is \ery useful for continued division. , Tor 
ex.ample, divhle 571*-il6 by 4, and tlie quotient by 23, 
and the second <jnotient by -17; or as it is sometimes 
stated, dhide 579116 by 4, 23, aiul 47. 

log of 579416- 5*762990 

Arithmetical complement of log of *1 * ^ 9*397l»40 
** 23 r -- «*63«272 

“ 47 = 8*327902 


(:ulding) 32*127101 

Wlience. deducting 30, .as there were three diii.suis, we 
get 2*127104 as tlie lugarifhin of the final quotient, whieli 
wi- find by the tables to be the logaiithm of 131. The 
,*mswer is tlicu foic 131. 

Hule of Thne. — .Add the logaritlims of the two niiil»lle 
tei'in.s .and subtract the logarithm of tho first term. 'I'ln* 
lein.iindcr is the logaiithm <»f the fovulh term (the answer). 

iurolutiou, — 5Iulti])ly the logaritlim of the number by 
the exponent of the power. The cube of 67 is obtained 
thus — 

ot^logof 67)= 3(l*826075) = 5*478225 = logof 300763. 

/U'olutiov, — Ifivide the logarithm of the numher by the 
expoiunt of the root, 'llie cube lout of 0859 is thu** 
extracted and founu 10 Im; 19 — 

i (log ,.f 6859) = i (3*83C261)r= 1*27875 1 - log of 19* 

'Iheiinmeiise facililie.s given by logaiithms fur calcula- 
tion :iro amply apparent from the few exainple.s aho\ e given 
of some of the ordinary rules. 

LOG-BOARD and LOG-BOOK. The foniirr is 
either a large piece of plank, hlaekeiied, luled, and pre- 
pared for writing on with chalk, or else a slate with 
divisions .scratched upon its surface ; .'ind the latter is the 
blank hook, in which arc inserted daily the contents of tlie 
hoiird: these are, the coui*se of the V4‘s.sc], the direction of 
the wind, and the distance run, as given by the log; in tlie 
hook is also inserted a record of the diflerent events which 
occur during the voyage. 

Tho place of the bliip tlius obtained by the log and 
compass, is toehnically termed Dead Reckoning ; and this 
ifi Ubcd until an opportunity U afforded of taking observa- 
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tlons for latitude ami lonptude, or until some plare wlioso 
pohition is kuown comes in sif^ht; tlio truo place of 
liie ship is then substituted in tlie lo^j-book for that ob- 
tained by dead reckoning, and from tliut place .subse- 
tjueiit reckonings aro made until another ol>scrv;ition is 
obtained. 

liy the 17 & 18 Viet. c. 104, the Hojud of Trade 
sanctions certain forms of log-books (called offirinl logs), 
as adapted to prirticular voyages, and it is rendered im- 
perative on every commander to .see that all the entries be 
miide as soon as possible after the occiirrenees happim 
'which arc obliged to bu noted. It is also eompulsorv upon 
every master of a vessel to produce the big-book hir tin* 
inspection of any ship of war of his own nation whose 
eapl.iiu may rcijuire its production, 

IjOG'GIA (pronounced a very b<*autiful feature 

ill Italian arebitceture, roiigldy duscribablc as an upper 
storey of a bouse thrown open in the form of an arcade 
with a gallery behind. The loggie at the Vatican arc de- 
eoratcil by Kallaelle, and are in eonsequeiiee so precious tb.it 
tlieir aiT.a(h's have been filled in with g]a>s to ])ieserve the 
m.'isterpicces of the great artist. The architectural cbanii 
of the loggie has thus been ucccssaiily sacriticed. 

LOGI, one of the great giants of tin* Noi'c mythology | 
(not to be confused with the god L<*M), nas the god of 
tlame, and was to be seen with his f.imily in e\eiy groat 
coutl.agration, their lu-ads crowned with waving ehapb-ts of 
tire. They were the enemies of man, striving to hinder 
his nork and destroy all he Jiad made. Kari (storm), 
Jllcr oi Dgir (^e.n), and Logi (lire), were all descended from ! 
the lir^t giant, Ymir (seething clay), a monster who arose . 
under the breeding influence of the sun's i.iys on the chaotic i 
abyss <«f Giiinnng.i Gap. 'Ihe element of lire, icgaided ! 
from its hencTicoiit side, and later fnnn its tiieky .side also, 
w.as embodied in the god Loki, manifestly another form of 
the same word as the name of the \Iolent r.eaing tUnie- 
gi:int I.ogi. Loki rojire.sents tire subdued to »ill, whether ! 
good or had; Logi, the blind ii.alur.il devastating foice. 


LOGIC, in tlie extensive signification of the term, offers 
universal critoiia of truth, the study of which affords a 
systematic discipline to the liigher intellectual facultie*-. 
I^igic and mathoniatics aic the two most ancient .sciences 
and instniments of liberal culture. I’lidcr the various 
nainc.H, or in the various depaitments of dialectic, analytic, 
organical or instrumental plnlo'.ophy, the method of sdence, 
&c., the intellectual aspiiathiu which produces lugie. tends 
towards a praftital nj' yrir'ncr — i.p. a science 

which shouhl legislate f.n- all tin- otliei .v'i< m i--, pro\iding 
n'a.soned methods of pure thonirlit. and inetliMds of apply- 
ing thought to real cxistMiec. In tlii- di.ii<-( tie of iffato 
we are raised .above th<' details of tie it*- stience-^ 

to the conception of seicncc ;is an oig.ini*- wii •!••. and inttl- 
Icetual culture for its own s ik«-. Tla- nintii.u 1 . 1 itioii- an- 1 
the methods of the ditlerent ]-aits of kn-»wl‘-i_o-, with their 
re'.peeti\f* officer ill ciliRatioii. arc coiitempl it' d ; .iii l ti:-* 
comprehensi\e doctiiiu* thus siigge'^ted ;n its fr.i/- 

ineiits if not in its organic unity, iiiaintained a i-i.tial 
place in the lihiial education of the AVoild. Liigji...iiJ'’. i’> 
the iiHTC .strict c(jiic< [ition of h»gic. aie iho-e who .in.dw* 
science as rtagfuiuL for the sake of spnculative iiisiglit and 
jdeasure, anil for the jiiactiial dlii-ction of Iniman iindi r- 
st. Hiding : as distinguished from metaphysicians-, who, fur 
.similar ends, contemplate sciuue in lt< lii'.<t ^/j'/ncij/fi i. 

'Ihe materials for a higieal system w’eie liist ledm-id to 
compar.athe oi'iler by Aristotle, in the '^ix Ir- alises sime 
collected under the name of th" (Mg.iuon. lint tlie name 
/o</o* is of later date than Aristotle, and there is iio di.fini- 
tioii t>f the contents of his (hi.'anon in his »‘\tant wi rks. 
If we draw from the Ortranon. ;i*» we ik-w' ha\e it. our coii- 
icption of the iiatuieof li-gie. we .shall im ludi* in it a -.rrear 
deal tli.it. accoulmg to one ‘-eln --I of lojiAnins. i*» foreign 
to the sciLiiee, while we shall exclu-ie not a little tint is 
csscnti.il to it. according to .iiiotliei. Ihe following svnop- 
sis <.f the contents of the Orgatn n CAhihits its rel.it I< n t-» 
le.isiiiiing or Syllogism, tiiil is. to liulh or science vegavde-l 
as reasoned : — 


Logic is conversant about 
SGlogisin, or n-asoiiing ex 
pressed uiieliiptieallv, .\c- 
coidingly, the Organon 
explains 


1. I lie parts of a 
»S\llogisin. 


2, Tiic Syllogism 
itself. 


(«) With refcvence to IMin ny Ni t.-" ' i i l!:e h-j* k 
of th-* Gategorie-. 

^(/-) With icfcrmee li i < -i.-l n v \.-t oii*s. In th 
( honk of r.!'’ar.ciat:"n 01 rupo-it,. ■. 

f (u) Geiieially m the I'rio: Anihlii-. 

, 1 >• moiisti.itii e >yl.'ogism. in ti; • 
I l’. s(rri--r Analwies. 

I Dialeetieal .SvllogisH!. in the 

1 * 

I Sojdiisiieal S\iliglsm, in the 

k Niphistic lileiichi. 


Spialali% 


One part of what is now included in logic, /.«. the iloc- 
tvine, of ju’oposition and syllugisni, gi\cn in the hook of 
Kmim-i.itioiis and in the Prior Analytics, has maintained 
to the inescnt day the form it leciivcd fiom Aristotle. 
“ That logic” (/.c. foriii.il or syllogi.slic logic'!, says Kant, 
“ lias proceeded in a .sure course from the eiirlic.st times is 
manifest from this, that since Aristotle it has not necdcil 
to retrace a .step, unless in the way of clearing off’ useless 
suhtletie.H, or developing with more precision what had 
been previously suggested.” 

Hilt knowledge or science may he viewed in two a.spects 
— the formal and the mateiial; and the produce of our 
thoughts may be Jhrmnllf/ yar/tc^ without being <ic///ii//y 
true. Precision, conclusiveiies.s, consi.stciiey in the use of 
terms, .and method, aro soiiuMif thecharaeteri.stics of Jhrmul 
(or in the narrower seiisu logical) truth; harmony bctwei-n 
our precise, conclusive, consistent, and methodical thoughts, 
and tlie actual order of external nature — betiveeii onr con- 
cepts and the divine ideas expressed in the pheiionieiia of 
the universe— constitute mntertul truth. 


Logic, in dith-ii-n: l.-ciii^, aiwiiilm.^h aNsuniciL 
different Upc**. Two, lu-uadly distinct, arc apparent in 
its liKtory. Of thcM* the one is piv-]*uly mrtapln-'ic.il or 
onlologic.al ; the othci ak«ni i" pii |nil_\ h-gual. 

\\ hell till* twi- as]»cct*' of SI inu-i — the ah^tr.ict or formal, 
and the concutc "r malciial — aie merged in oiu-, we l'.a\e 
s}stciiis of the tir^t txpc, in which logic ]iropcr i.s merged 
ill mclaj'linsics or ontology. k>f these tlic dialectic of 
Plato < nc specimen, and the called logic >>i llcg*-l is 
another. I'lic logic --f Hcgcl is, in its conception, philo- 
SL-ph\ proper in its widest range. It is the piofcssod 
science ot that which in one aspect is thought and in 
another existence. ’Ihe Hegelian logic is accouliiigly 
divideil into the logic of llionght asiA'istt iice, ainl of thought 
as surii — into objective and siihjeclixc logic. In tlii.s .sy.s- 
tcin the .subjective logic, whii li treats of thought in notioi;, 
jiulgmeiil. and reasoning or syllogism, is unfolded in inli 
mate connection with ontology, metaphysics, and co"!: 
logy — in a word, with the absolute science which is compre- 
, bended in Hegel’s objective logic. This so-called logic 
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of Ilc\i:ol, like the dialectic of Plato, it is much better 
to relegate to metaphysics or ontology. 

In a stricter sense we may define logic as the science of 
the laws of reasoned tlu'Ught as such; its office is to de^tcribe 
the conditions and rules to wliicli reasoned thought should 
conform when it is engaged in the interpretation of nature 
— in shoit, it ]»rovides fv'r consistency in the use of words, 
and oxliibitN the nature and methods of inductive or experi- 
mental pi oof. Tliis formal and material logical s>stem 
comn^eI:oe^ with Aristotle. It has assumed one or other of 
two pl).i>es, as the formal or the viaterial truth and per- 
ftctli n of finite M’ieiice has received the front pl.iee in its 
development. In the first ease we descend fnmi Aristotle 
with but little ehange through the schools of the middle 
aces into imdoiii phihj>ophy, to Kant and Hamilton; in 
the >eeond case (the aim after material tiiith) logic becomes 
the the<. ry and art of seionlitic iiiduethm, and Ihieon, Locke, 
l*entliavn. Comte, and Mill api'oar among its chief names, 
Aiistotle still being the /<>//,< it or'fjn. 

A o« Mijdete system of logic, accordingly, comprelieiids 
both tla-'C apparently conthcliiig. M*t n-ally harmonious 
]>art> — the for.iial and tb.c m iterial or jih\sieal. It is the 
sc.oMce of tl.c l.iw" "f thought as <!ich. avA of the applica- 
te I. of thought to ’.laturc in ac«*'U\l nice with the ]»rinciples 
<■1 ciid'ucc: and as widl as tla* s<.ionct‘. the term logic 
iniei' also the c«m responding tirt it acli\e outctimo of the 
! 'gi«.al sci.‘iice, namely, the body < f rides wliioh has gn»wn 
up to L'nidc tl.o sf.nh'iit ill I xac't reasoning or investigation. 

J‘iire *1' /'< I’Moi' /..!<;/■<. — (.\il<Ti*lg" speaks »if Jii& in^ 
;d ‘b.ty to coiicf in-* !.>".> a>iN i r.e can, hy aiu spinning, ni ike 
I -It :'.<ir<' tlir. l- n or a d.i./on pages about sUlogistic logic. 
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IS b •• .ilnalde as an instniment whi<h forcfs U’v to 
1 - ' oj- /.'• f‘dl\ the logical I xt»-nt and relations <-f dogmati- 
* .1 ‘ nn. •! jrerni-V'. lyiit to^i • ften iiiifinivr'd or even 

i. t.'.'tly ioii<i‘i\<d. S\l!ogiKti<! foriit.s are jjraetically 
j:d* .. .d aiailiOjf as th** ^oitutilie apparatus fi/r 

d.ag_ - g into hght » 'rnens t,{ \«rbal ainhiguity^argni- 
ifif in- lev.ira y, and faU*- a‘‘‘nmptioii. 'J Ijoreforo, 

fom/il log'.o !. ay he di ‘-/•lih' d as a stein of rule.s which 
afford a uniw i-ai ///iv/iof triteiion of tiuth. 

Aerording’V. ni the hiiefe'^t way, we jiroceed to indie.'ite 
the main - i.f f-.inial logjr: hut in this work little 

m^.re Lun be done witli i.o hngv; a f-ubject than to itate, as 


it were, the lie.idings of the chapters. The student desiring 
more ample informatiuii must refer to the noble ** Logic” of 
Mill, or the excellent work of Jevons, or if ho desire a short 
and accurate rdsium^ only, to the ** Elementary Lessons in 
l^igic” of the latter (Ixindon, 1884). 

At the outset the student discovers tliat logic tells him 
nothing new', though truly hy its help lie may discover 
new' tilings. It aims not at inventing excellent modes of 
thought, hut at discovering the laws of thought which 
exist, and must exist of necessity, and which we follow 
whenever we think exactly. Thus w'c may meet most 
accurate reasimcrs who never read a page of logic, as wo 
may meet composers of music who cannot write a note, i>r 
poets who neviT heard of the rules of the sonnet or the 
licx.amctcr. Yet they uncon.^iciously follow the rules for 
.'ill that, their sense of beauty and titness serving to save 
tliem from error. Ix’ss gifted mortals cannot trust to llieir 
unaided sense, and demand rules for their assistance. 

Examining any Vropoaition or statement of a fact, we 
find tliat one thing is predicated of .another thing; as, for 
iiist.inee, ‘‘.lohn is good.” Here goodness is preilicati'd of 
•loliii, .and .lolm and goodness are called l\rm.<. If tliiec 
propositions arc so eoimeeted that tin* third is seen to l»e 
neeessit.iti'd hy the iirst and second together, then the 
cli iin of argument is e.illed a Syriotjhm ; .is thus— 

1. ^Ve love whatever pleases us. 

‘J. Delicate fiatterv j»le.ases us. 

o. We h‘Ve delicate Hat ten*. 

E.aeh of these ihiee paits of logic has its appropiiate 
kind of mental opej.itioii; thus terms demand the exi rei^'C 
of simple a}>]>iohensiiin, ]»ropositions demand that of tho 
judgment, and the comjdi te Mllogism nee« »sitale.> a jutlg- 
ment of jndgnnnts, an art of reaMaiing Hatiortnafintt, 
riir l.itt«T i'* otb.erwi^e exj-re'^^cd hy M\ing that w'e reason 
fiom pn wf of < toaeoMi lasioii, 'I he tiist two jn-opositions 
of the syllogism ar*’ the ]>remises; the thiid, whieh (if the 
reasi ning i> acein.ilcl follows fioin lliem. is the coiichisii-n. 
'1 h( various pirt«> demand separate attention. 

I'list, of J'trFu*. 'I hey aie siiignlar, .appliing to oii.* 
ohj«(t oidy (.IS nil ]ii*jper luamc", f<»r iiist.uiec). or gme- 
lal; th'N are edie<.iivc (as a regiment) or dhstiiliuti\o 
(a'* a sohiicr'); aud h*ie it may be iiuiiiketl il.ai 
thr .''.line tMiii m.iy be both, if iimsI in dilbnnt soin-*. 
j as "ibo .htth J.hgiiiniit “ (distiibntiie i. “tlie IjraM'-t 

■ n-giment of tlirm all’' (eolle< live) ; tl.-y ai<* i-ojo n-t'- 
' »»r ahslra«l; }io'*iti\i* or ifg.itii nlilin* (as hither, 
: for that i’lipll's .i (’biM) oi ab.‘*oliite (as gi.inile. wiiirli 
' .b»> s iif-t imply any olhrr form of mattrrX '1 hough .i!)‘'«i- 

iut< .s do, in a c it.iln s. u-#., inijily a miml>or t*f altiihiiloN, 
I aij.l •\rn <,f otln I tiling" tiiaii the ni"* Ives, \ft tin y d<^ not 
i i.njdy (’orrt hitif'* < to thomv.i*lvi s. 

j Aln-.idy we h ive sem Inav amliignons Irnns may lie, 
I and it has hren neeevsary to jvause over ilistrihutiio :ind 

■ ah"<»lute. Wr might haxe jiauseil o\rr ivery Mie, hr 
] language i- >o iiiiperfi-et an insinjiiKut that 'l‘allc\ rand’s 
j jr"i, *• Jt was giirn us to conreal onr thoughts,’' sometimes 
'moiiis liiiienlahly true. 'Ihe logician, therefore, inn>l 

! .alw.'iys he on the watih over Ids terms to he sure hi‘ lias 
i tle ir right meaning. Few, if any, .are absolutely nulroral 
! (of f>ne simpb- imMidiig) ; nraily all are, or mny. in rertairi 
; feiiMN, III* ttpiirnctfl or ainbigiions. The nearr>-t approach 
j to iiniioeal term.s are those of seienee, wlileli sonirtimes 
j att.iiii a liigh ilngreo of precision, and tlio«:e of individual 
' persons and things (singular term h), as “ The Inventions 
! Exhibition of 1 «/<.■)," ‘'.Jolni Stuart Mill,” iS.e. Of eipn- 
I vocal words we may take all those wldeli give rise to pijiia 
;itid wordplay.s, tho.se with added ineaning.s (ns foot of a 
man, of an .animal, a table, a mountain, a fo<jt-iiile, a body 
of Foldiers not cavalry), as well as those confused hy their 

■ bound (aa air, heir, Ayr, ere) or by their spelling (as the. 
air we breathe, the air wo sing, and tlie air with which wo 

j carry ourselves), or in other w.ays. 
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A^ain, all (except Kinj^ular) terms may be used to 
“denote” and to “connote.” Take the -word metal, it 
deuntea what is said to be the extension of tlio term; that 
is, to explain it we enumerate all the various indlvidnala^ 
pold, silver, &e,, to which it applies; itcoNNOTKs, on the 
<ither hand, wliat is said to he the Intknskin of the terin, 
and to explain it wo must enumerate all the quai.itiks 
common to the objeets called metals, siieli as brilliancy, 
conductivity, readiness to combine in certain delined 
manners, &c., which it imcmfis. The expressions are 
seen to pair off very exactly ; and it is at once «>hservejl 
that ns the connotation of a term increases its denotation 
decreases. For example, if we use the term iron instead 
<if metal we increase its connotation, for all kinds of iron 
an* alike in luiinerous ehara<*teristics, but we limit its de- 
notation to a few varieties of one only out of the numerous 
metallic clement v. 

Tnruiii;; next lo Proposititais^ we liiid that the logician 
limits himself to senteiiecs indicative, either aOirniative or 
noi^alive, categorical or conditional; and that imperativo, 
exclamation^, i!C'c., have to he reduced to the form of simi»Ie 
statements heforo* they ean be te‘Jled. Takin;x the proposi- 
tion ‘‘ Iron is a metal,” tlie first term, iron, i** said to he tie* 
suhprf of it, and the ^ccr»iid term is {\\c jn'edicafe stated of j 
that Md)jeet. Th(‘ predicate is seen to be ronnerted with > 
the subject by the rttjnda “ is.” Niather subject nor ]>re- I 
dicafe ticmI he limited to one woid. as in the following; 
proposition — ‘* ( To p”o\v ever more and more virtuous ] i?, 
flhe true reward of virtue], ” where each term ccmt.iins 
many words. 

The projiositions dealt with in hciic are rafiponral 
(»hit‘h ,ire di\jded into fiirnmalive and nejjalive) <»r 
<'oiiditt>nt(d are diNidcd into h\ j)'»theti(.il and dis- 
junct Theso may be ex<*m}iliticd thus — 

Vi'tu'- is its (iNMi rewaul (AlV.) 

\ irttl" is !i..| sr*lf-.sci'kiu;r (Xc;:.) 

If >iilne is its own i<*waid it is rewanlrd (Ifypeth.) 

llitlirr \iitue is ^elf-^eeKiu_L; <»s disinter, Med (^l)i‘«juu' .) ■ 

t'at' 'oiical jjropositious and nci:atl\' ^ ! 

me liiitl.'i* di\i«led into itnJn and pfirtt*'uUn\ « f . 
whiclj the lii.st aflitms tli'- j.i‘« dieate to h* Ion.: to the wla**** ' 
of the Mihjcct, and tJie sccoii<l only to a pai: tlieu-gf; a*' ; 

1 *iii verbal : 

N'iiluous men (/.t. all of lliem'l have their icward ' 

No viiliious men aic self -scckiuj; ). | 

Tart I, ul.ii : 

Si'iiic ii'cii are n If- sci-klui; ( i^. 

Some mm are nut >iituous v^o). 

Tint it is obseia able that, while the ])articular pro]»osilion 
js limited (as lien*, to some JueiO, it d<'es imt <ieiiy the 
altiihiitc to t lie rest of the subject (for ]«-ihaj)S «// men 
au' \iituous, tlu»ucli only wane nicii are hen* atlirined (o | 
In* Ml). 

'I hcsc four vaiiciics <'f propo.sitioiis are, hu’ cuiivcuier.ee, 
dcsi;;natcd by letters thus — 

r A I'liivcrsal allirmativc. 
t.’atepu’ical j l. Tnixcrsal iic;,ati\c. 
rri'posiiion*!. ) i railicular atliimativc, 

(o rarticular ncj;ativc. 

The vowels may he remembered by A ff'Inno, I niliim, and 
nFpO, 1 deny, rixipositions, if not exjircssly limited, are 
taken ns universal. Tims “ Metals are solids” would be 
read as A ; if meant, as it sbotiKl be, for i, it should run, 
“Some metals aie solids,” or “Metals are often solids," 
&c. The opposition of propositions may be very well 


bhown diafp-ammatically. The four examjdcs ;;iven above 
would appear thus: — 



1 1 

j 

Kewarded men. 

' Viituous 1 

! Self- 

! 


men. | 

bcckcrs. 

Virtuou.s. ' 

1 

i 

! 

i 


A j; 


(All men) j I All men) j • 

I ; 

I 

Self- ..scekci*-. . Vli- liu.v. 

J I 

I O 

The lar;;er cl.i^s of rewarded nifn includes nU t'.** 
virtuous (a); llio two clashes <>1 virtuous men ami ‘•••If- 
sci-kers are mufn;illv exclusive (l) ; some rmn as a •Ii-’s 
]iartly' eoiueide w ith tin* cla‘-s of .•-elf-secla rs (i) ; and the 
class i'* partly, and only partly, cfivered by tlie cla^s of tin* 
virtuous meu! some men are therefore not ^i•la'lu^ (<•). 
It iseviilenl fiom the above method, due to tlic philosopher 
Killer, that i. and «> an f(»rins of proposition w hii li 
ii^ iiifoniiation of tlie whoh* of their piedn.ile. ^\ e an- 
clear tint all >' lf ‘Ci kn*s and some men ai-* n spectivcly 
clearly outside tin* elan's of \iituijns men. lale ns f \ 
and I a lar^e part of the rewaiah d uv-u and the *-ilf- 
Mckeis i-> not a'cniitcd for. Thi" li'th i..iiie is statid in 
lo^ical l.uvjnaire thus — i. and <i di'-frAjnft t! eir jaedicate 
(/.♦. refer to all JuUtv of it); A ami i do not distrihufo 
their ])iedi» lie; i disti i!)i*tcs ncillar stibn-et not* jircdit ite; 

1 distributes both ; .V distiibuleN Mibjeel only, anil o 
preilicate only. )Vc now sei* that a In ineo!’.''i'«reiit wiili i; 
and o. blit rot with i. for any ]'H»pij-it;*'!.. :is tLii'':- — 

\ iitue js it‘ o\N n ri w n .1 i a 
V iiti>e i, n..t .tNowi, nwaidd'''. 

Virti.' i- ’*< !.■• t!;ni.> its -I A n r* ” rd.i'i . 

Viitue 'I m< l-mcs r >1 its . w. \.*\^ 
l»ut wc d 'tn.^-u'-'b ». ti e C' .v.''*o7o< .f \. fi.'ij <» i ■ 
Contradu'toro of a; aiid we call i ..i. : •* nfr.r'-. 
Aliy' ja'opoMi •'ll in tliC foiiii a i i^ ■ id:* id* t-i np);< ’ i. 

vince the Ui.iKt r forms o and i i -necti* e\ Midiie ti» om 
tlirow tin-m (** All I’litansare li.vrs i-, di"! nacd i-y a - !,_!.■ 
('retail who In n.-r such): Imt to dii'puve the wiak stat. - 
lUeiits, o 1 »I I, the full battery of A or i. mn't be di-played. 
It In fouinl, tl.cn. that uiiivei'^al statcmeo.tN are f.ir h.-s 
easy uf defence, and more ciimbasome K.r att.uk than 
]i:nticular. Of course A iiiiludi" i. .and i ineludc.s <»; 

I ;iinl i> aie thciefoie tailed .'‘ubidtt r.t.< < a aiol i lesj). i - 
lively' In p-in'ral thcM* rules are found to hold: — 

I. Contraiies.-— l*oth may he true, bolii may he fal'C, 

“. Snbcfintraiies. — llotli may be true, o’u> and one un!v 
m.ayr he false. 

3. Contradictor^".. — One must be tine, lav* niust bo fa!".*. 

4. t^ubalterns. — rnivirsal true. ]'nrtiiular alw.ay s true ; 
partieular tiuc, univci'..*! soiiietmus true .sometimcN' faKt*. 

As the truth or falNity of a pnpoviti..ii. sufposiiiir t! .« 
ijiiaulity ami ijualitv to be known, dcjvnds on the fnntttr. 
the billow im; rules m.iy lie observed cn this subject: — 

1. In Httrssarp iiiattir, all atliiin.itives are true and 
ucualivcs false; a.s. “ .t// (or svm/t) lic.uy bodies ^r.ivitale 
towaids the earth.” Here the eoviTsptuidini; negativi".. 
i*ilhcr universal or particul.ar, would bo falsi*. 

1*. In impossihlv matter, all negatives are tme and all 
affirmatives false; as, “ Peninsulas are wof surrounded l-v 
w.'iter” (meaning either all or tfome peninsulas\ Hen’ tl. • 
correvpoinlinfi: affiiinatives, both universal and p.uticulai. 
would be false. 
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3. Ill contingent matter, nil iiniversals are false and all 
particulars true. *■ Some men are poets," and Some 
men are not poets," are both tnie; but the corresponding 
universals, “All men are poets,” or “No men are poets," 
aie both fal>e. 

The following scheme of these relations is from the work 
of Archbishop Whately ; the letters x and Y stand for any 
Mibjcct and piedicate; the initials «. /, r, for mceagtarg^ 
rnpoAfiblc, and contingent ; r for rtrnm (true\ and y’ for 
jliLon'i (^fal>e); — 


^livery X is yJ 

w.r. A 


[No X is \ '\ 



Unheisal 


AiYinnative ^ Negative 



Particul.i! 


■ subcontraiir.'=i - - 


expogiia. “ All quadrupeds arc animals,” means, when 
fully developed, (All) qimdnipeds are (some) animals ; ” 
and this admits of conversion to “ Some animals an* 
quadrupeds.” Propositions of the class a (exclmling tin* 
exceptional cases) can therefore bo converted only by 
changing the quantitg. 

Hut this rule does not apply for the conversion of pro- 
< l^ositions in o. For example, “ Some men arc not poets,” 
is A particular negative, in which the predicate poets is 
distributed. Let us, then, transposo thc! terms, while 
bimply changing the quantity, and this will give, “ No 
poet is a man,*’ which is not an equivalent proposition, 
but a positive untruth. Conversion is efVeeted in sneh 
j cases by wh.it is called contraposition^ that is, by 
! making tlic negative a part of thc predicate, and tlien‘b\ 

[ changing thc quality of the pro[><».sition. Tims, Soim 
! men are not poets" may be c*)nsidered a partienlar atlir- 
I mative (i), or may he regarded as another way of saying, 

I “Some men are destitute-of-poctieal-genins ; ” and, as 
I neither of tlie terms is now distributed, this may at once 
j be simply cmiverted into ** Soinc-wlio-are-not-poets arc 
j men." 

I In conversion of a by contraposition, uhleli is as enei'ti\c 
! as the similar conversion of n, care miiNt he taivcn, for it is 
I fieqiiently assumed that because “All X is V," tln‘refore “AW 
j not-X is not*V,” which docs lud fol!«>\v. For, lefeirlng to the 
, diagram a. wo see that though “All \irtnou.s men are truly 
lewaiuled men,’’ it is in the higliest degree ahsnnl to say 
that therefoio ** .MI not-virtuons men are not-tnily- re- 
, uanled,*’ for we know the limits neither of the ono class 
nor of the other, 'l lie tnie contraposition of “ All X is 
I V*' is “All not-Y is not-X," where the uegatin of' tho 
prftliratt is aftirmeil of the negative of the subject. Imleeil 
in our illustrations by the diagram we s. o that “ All not- 
jewarded men are nut-virtuous,” b»r all such men lie out- 
side the larger figure, and therefore, a fortiori^ outside the 
smaller one. 


; •son..' \ i'* y] ['some X is n.-t Yj 

Any sigii'iicant teini'*. as man and mortal^ st<ir and 
inliahlttd. t/\t ii\u\ /'ruit-Uari ng. may be substituted for the 
sym!»< i-s \ and y in the above sele ine; and on the mean- 
inc or reliticui t-f these terms, i.e. their agreement or dis- 
agreement, whnily or in j.art. tlie truth or fuKlty of taeh 
pi«-posifi<'ji will depo'id. 

iLe tt f' proposition^ i*, an iinport^mt matt* r. 

e conveit a piv. position when we put predicate for subject, 
a:..l e/f/e •'* r^u. Now it is eviui nt tliat >\e may not changi- 
..'y.r:...it!'. e into negativ., ijor in i\ no distiibute in tin* 

I .j\«itfi j/p.p^-sitiori any tenn which was not distiibuted 
the ojiginal. 'Ibiis, *•. Tidin'* not being distributed 
(t.t. not iefi.rring to ail my brotb«-rs) 1 cannot turn ••.Tolin 
is my brwti.f-r" into “My brother i.s John:** but if 1 
'listiibute ■■•John’ by adding' “alone** o; “ f>iilv,” I can ! 
toi.\crt “dihii is iriy only bn.tle-r *’ isito "My only 
brot;,' r is .Tobn. * ll.is is stmyde cour# rs/o/i. and e,\<s pt 
in ti Is oi'i*- rare c.ve of tie* idi ntity of and jiredicate ' 

is i;f \»r apple -ible to A ; also it is not ajtplieable to *>. It ' 
i'. however, applicabl.* to j„ which distributes both subject i 
a’.'i prciliuile. and to i, which distrihutes neithci, Kxamjde, 
w»‘ i.inr.ot say “Some poi*ts are not men." b'-caiisi* we ran ! 
s'ly “Some n.eri an* not ports" (f*); l>ut we ran rigbtlv ; 
s »y “No .slaves are linglishmeri *’ if we know that “ N«# i 
l.r.^h-hm* n are slavey " (h), 

< oni’trfion per arrUlt-ns. ami contra pog it I on. — Fro- 
]><• in A that c-annot be simply converted, may be 

ctur. •rtfii by llinlfatlon^ or. as logicians expres-, it, per 
accident. 1 hiis. although the proposition, “All quadru- 
peds are animaN,' when converted ju'oduees the absurdity, 
“All animals are fjuadrupeds," yet the conversion may be 
rendered pos Ible by limiting the term aniinahs, so as to 
expre.S8 in the eonverse exactly what it means in the 


The pndicahhg or catrgc;ries are the list of terms oi 
attributes predicable of a subject. Aristotle’s famous Ibt 
was as follows, in (Jreek. Latin, and Knglisb: — 


Oufioi. . 

. Siib.stant'a, 

. , Sub.stame. 

Tlcetr. . 

. Qu.intitas, . 

• . tenant it \. 


. t^iialil.'is, . 

• . Lbiility. 

rioef Ti, 

. Itel.it io, . 

. • li’el.iti'in. 

Jlotuv, . 

. Acti**, . . 

. • .Vetion. 


. I’.vshio, . . 

. . r.isivion. 

1I«V, . 

. n.i, . . 

. . I'l ice. 

Jl0ri. . . 

\hiando, . 

. . 'i'lme. 


. SItu-J, , . 

, . .situatb'ii. 


. ii.vbitus, . 

. . lV''.SCSv,lMl|. 


This rnumei.vtion of the cali gorii s, under wbieb all i>m 
id* a*', or rather the objects of .ill our ideas, may be r.mk- d, 
is now' iiFiivrr- lily acknowlr(lgr*d to b • vi*ry imprifr* ! t-. 

be l/*»tli rrduinhmt and drfrrti\*‘. It has b«*i ii, not unjiisflv, 
toinpared to a divisiem rf animals into iihmi, qu.uli npedv. 
lior-i-s. avvc.s, and j»onies. Helation. bw inst.mec, inclmb'j. 
artioij and pa.ssion; plan* and .situation are nearly .synony- 
mous trrrns; while mental .st.atcs or .sensations, :is lj*ip*', 
fear, taste, ph-asiiie, *S.c., appear to be prcqs ily ineliub'd in 
none of tin* e.itf g«*ries mentioned. 

The divi-, 1 «in at ju'e.srnt agreed iipmi is ;is folb»ws; — 
GeiiUH, .species, difl’eience, property, accident. .\iiy ccui- 
.sideiable boily of tilings — a.s cat.s, for instance — iiiav be 
grouped in a genus \ Imt .as certain groups of this genus 
.show a well-m.-irked difference from certain other groups — 
as tigers from lioii.s, for instance — the.se are .sepaialed into 
fpecies. The .species, therefore, i.s the genus with tin* 
ditVercncc — a difference not n quired to mark out a geiiiiH 
or a species, but posse.s.scd by them all, a property^ us, say, 
thc posse.s.sjon of claws with the cat genus. Finally, an mv*- 
dent is some peculiarity of an individual, as .say the gray- 
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ness of the fnr of a ^ray cat, &c. The proper divihion of 
things into categories is called lof/ical dirUiou^ and bears 
certain well-insirkcd rules— 

a. 'I’he species must exclude each other. 

b. All the species added together must be equal to the 
genus. 

c. The division must f(dlo\v one method throughout; 
and ill naming and describing species care must be taken 
t«» follow the rules of lotjical ihjhutiun^ uliich arc — 

1. Tlie essential attributes must be stated. 

2. The definition must not contain the name defined or 
its synonym. 

3. It must co\er the whole species, and be limited to it. 

I. It must be intelligible, clear, and precise. 

o. It mnst not be negative, if jaissible. 

An oxoelleiit example of the breach of X(». 2 is the well- 
known dt'liiiilion of an arebdeaenn as a “ person exen ising 
ireliidiaeoiial functions;” and of No. d, l)r. .lohnsuirs to(» 
famous detinitioii of a net. 

The Sylhujism . — All arguments may be redin*ed to for- 
mal statements, ninl nearly all take the form of a sylb»gi‘‘m. 

'I lie foundations of reasoned thought rest on tliree truths — 

J. Whatever is, i.s (identit\). 

II. Nothing can at once be and not be (contridiction). 

JII. I^ ery thing must either boor not be (e\»-luded middle). 

Of tbe.se the third alone demamls a word of explanatnni. 
It may be said that it is defeated by a thing being neither 
bard nor s<ifl, but midway between the twi), or by twi- 
light, which is neitlier day nor night. Itut tlie exceptions 
do'iif^t hold, for twiliglit is eitlier day or iiot-day, a stone 
is either bard or not-banl, not-liard including l>otli .soft and 
.1 medium .state. 

Knifber, we need four self-iwidcnt pr<'p<»siiion.s, namely — 

a. Iwti tenn.s, both of wliicli agne with a thiid tciiu. 
.igree with e.u h other. 

b. Two terms, oidy one of which agiees with a thinl 
term, do not agree with eaeli <ither. 

c. 'J'wo terms, neither of wtiich ai:ie*s witli a thiul 
tel in, may or may not agree with e.uli otlei. (Kniin 
wl.iili tlirce axioms it follows that wli.ii mas he s.Vul 4r 
denied of ;i wh< le ehi.ss ni.ix he .‘-.lid or <h'nied of all its 
iii«li\ idiials. ) 

d. Notlimg hajipi-iis will.Mil :x iihf why it 

shouhl h<‘ so i.illier than olhei w isf (^ihc gie.tl axi^aii <•? 
Leihilit/.). 

Now, the .s}llogi.sm, whi« h is the p-iniiig together ainl 
iM.mjiarmgof two propositions in thought, u-sts upon these 
laws and axioms; ainl its fnnetion is to deiive fnan two 
pn»positions .1 thirtl whose truth is m.inifest from the 
truth of the other lwi>. Tin* ei'iidilioiis under which a 
thiid prop<j.siiioii faiil) aiis4‘.s fuiin two otheis .ire the rules 
of the s\llogi.sm, and are eight in nninber — 

1. K.\ ery sillogisni lias three teims and im nn re, and 

tlie.se terms aie called the i/uitor, .-’•iil middle teim 

lespectiM’ly. 

2. The middle term must he disti ihiilod oiiee .it least 
(and nuist not he aiiiliiguous'). 

o. Kviiy Syllogism has three pro po.si lions and no iiuae, 
the mq/or /ireon’.xe, etmtaining the major term; the minor 
ym mMi', nnit.iining the minor teini; and the comdimioti, 

t. No term must tw distvilnilcd in the I'ouelusion whieli 
was not distributed in oiu- 4>f tlie premises. 

o. From two negative jnvmi.ses no eoiiclusiou can be 
<lrawn. 

h. When one prenii.se is negative the conclusion i.s neg.a- 
tivi*, and rice rersd. 

7. From two particular premises a particular coiiclusiou 
only can be drawn. 

8. When one premise is particular the conclusion is par- 
ticular, and vice rergd. 

The function of the major premise is to compare the 
major term with the middle term, that of the minor is to 


compare the minor t4'rm witli the middle term, and tlqit of 
the conelusion is to draw tljcrcfroin the relation of the minor 
and maj4»r terms. Thus, let X, Y, Z he three teim.s — 
major, middle, and minor — tluai we ean say— 

All Y is X rm.ajor prfmisi*). 

Some Z is Y (miiifir premise), 
whence, by onr fir'^t axiom .‘ind tlie eighth rnl' of the <!\llo- 
gisin, it follows 

Z is X (i-eiK lu‘'i(iii). 

Putting tills int<# crdm.iry langii ige it might mu — 

All UK II W.alk iTfK T. 

.*soTne mammaK are njf-n. 

Some inammaK w \\k fia *< . 

'1 he ini<ldl«’ term is knuwn hy iK-.-r f irMihig hi li • i-mi- 
clusKjii. and of tl,e uthers tlie mijor teim > .li \.in tlie 
predieafi* of tin* miiK-r term in tlie eouclTixi.,-'. 'j i .. 
is the most impoitant rule of the '-^lliigi'-m. ;n 1 li df the 
irregular argiiinent.s oik* meets with .sin hy “ mi ]I-tnhut< .1 
middlis'* m hy .amhiguous middlc.s. Tliii'. fi<.:n 
All men are inaminals, 

S<'ine rnamm.al.s walk erect. 

nothing ean he inferred, fur nowhere is the uddfile tMin. 
“ mammals." lii.'.trihutctl. that is wliolly aeeount* d f- i. 'I li's 
is self-cvitieiU. it we sli'*w' it iliagrammatieally. 

Mammals. i 


Men, j Eicft. 

M en aie Seen t»* h.aM* lu* neu^savy relation-h'p to tho«-e 
m.amm.ils whn wall: « n et. I»ut om* ]>re\!tins ‘.\li(igisTn was 
^alid, .since it di^tiihiitid the middle teim, which w;is 
“nun” in tliit nice. It m.iy I <• «hawn tliu- — 

le '.1 > w t’ll.i, " , . . 

I 

, Mm. 

MtH'th tmd — As .-dl pro]...K;tiuus :n«* i it) i-r "f 

the form i*. i. ei «». it is maiiitVst that syllogisms must 
he eoiiiptumdul I'f lln-sj'. Sik h comJH^umi^ .ne //i-m.i/.w, 
rile example jiist ligured was m the ’.need \ i ! lt)r in- 
stanee. Now', many i>f thi-se m<'>i'ds ;ne in\.ilid. he» ause 
they break the nih's of the .syllegisiti. a v v breaks rule •*., 
hy ghiiig an alhrmali\e coneliisiim, allhougli the miiK*r 
]u*einise i.s lu-g.itive : r i \ breaks rule by gi\ ing a uni\ er^ d 
nuielusion from i)aiticul:ir ]'n*mises; .iiid m» on. In fu:, 
4>nly eleven moods aie \.iliil, wliioli aie — a a .\. A A I. 
A 1 I-. A r «*. V I I. A «• •». I A r, 1 .V 4». r T «». I .\ i. o \ »». 

Now. altlK'Ugh in tlie eonchisicn the major tt-nn is alwa\ s 
tlic pveilicate and the miin r teim is tin; subject, there is no 
restriction of this sort in the premises. Thus, taking 
X, Y, Z as tlie tlneo teims. .as Kfoiv, the in.^jor term m.»y 
be t^if of the form i) 

Some X is Y or Some Y is X, 
and the minor tcim (if of the form k) 

No Y is Z or No Z is Y. 

Therefore, since tlie conclusion is always of the figure ZX, 
when X is prctlieated of Z. wc get four figures in .ill, 


namely — 

T. 

IT. 

ni. 

IV. 

M.ajor Premise, . 

. . Y X 

XY 

YX 

X Y 

Minor Premise, 

. . ZY 

ZY 

YA 

YZ 

Conclusion, . . 

. . ZX 

ZX 

ZX 

ZX 
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But* all the eleven possible moods are not valid in each of 
the four figures. Thus it is found that the mood A k k niti 
not serve in the first tif^ire, for if we say “ AH Y is X, no 
Z is Y, tlierefore no Z is X,” we have distiibuted X in the 
eonelu'*ion, whieh Wivs not distributed in the premises. If, 
h.owover, we take the same mood in the second tipure, wo 
tlistribute X, and the ar*]jument is valid; thus, “All X is 
V, no Z is Y, therefore no Z is X.*' Put into oi dinary 
lani^uaj^e we miijht say, All ^ood women lovo their 
children. A, B, ami C do not love their children, therefore 
A, I>, and i.' me not <;ood women.” We find, in fact, that 
so many »•( the eleven moods are useless in one ti.cure or 
another, while they seem \>ell elsewhere, that in all we 
lan only muster nineteen. These nineteen are distributed 
lhroui::h the fi-ur tlguies as follows, tJie jai^jon, in the form 
of hexameters, beliii; easily remembered, aud beiiiij at least 
six eentiiries cKl : — 

I'arbara 1 Cel.i- J rent Dari- | i Fo«i- | oipie pri- | ori<; 
Cesare | Caines- | tres 1 tiio' l’*a- | loko ^e- ] cundir ; 
l^rtia I Darap- | ti Disa- | Da- | tid Fe- | lapton, 

Dokar- j dn Fe- J ri-on h>i- | Qunr- | t-i lusuptr j >td itt 
Hianian- | tiji Came- | lies Dima- | lis Fe- ( sajMj Fres- | isoii. 

The Wolds in italics indicate the di\lsions of the moods 
.imoii;; the four ti^rurcs ; the voweN of the j.ngon-wouK in- 
d I ate the iiiooilf* themseK e**. Tliiis, luivftnm i> tin' mood 
V V V In tl-.e ih*": tipire, .<i-. Vurtln r, all the moods ln'- 
u'im ii LTwith thesx'ii*' leliiT in.i_\ he reilineil into themo«>il 
ti.at letter m ti.e tii't t':,'uie, by far the ino,>t sieun* and 
pt rfeet ; thu'«. .iH the iJ's (Banko, Bok iitlo) eeme to Bai- 
oaia, all tia* C'-> 'A'e^.iie, Caiiie>tre*?) to Celaieiit. iJlc. '1 he 
'a.ann-rof th!> i<x'.nv;k:i is iiiaicatid by xfn>.ii.ants follou- 
:: the III tie* Words tlemsehc*': s deinaiids simple 

t - 11 ^ er^ien, y< i o. nit'-u n r rKVoA./is or by lin itation, 7u lie- 
m ii.ds i.t. the trail •'position <.f To 

take an e\a:iij*’e', ledine to f'tInrKUt. Cameiies 

i> r^|’r^.'‘ nird by tia.* lollowiiii:: — •• All X is V, m* V is Z, 
then fi'iv no / i> X. ” 1 he m »*iijoins that the cidir of tin* 

prtii.is**s vhouhl be ( b meed, majia* beceinlne minor, and 
//•'» and the lequiris the conclusion to be simply 

I ' !i’. ' rted. 'Ihe new s\!l«‘i:ism is theief'Te *• Xo Y is /. 
all X IS Y, ll'.erekrc no X is Z," where Z has become the 
ir. ijor li rm and X llie minor. 'Ihe reader may ca'-ily put 
lli!" foriiuda into an ordinary aricuinent b\ followintf tJ.c 
» xaiiiple'i aheady i,'i\en, and may reduce otlu-r m*'c>ds into 
tl.»' first fiL-uie. 'J'wo only will ** ;:i\c Us pause;" tln-sr 
aie Bumko ami L'o/,-</;v/o, the k In wliich inditates ** iiidi 
I'M t reduction,” or I't'lurtio od uhAurdum, Ti.!!**, for Jjamktt 
« wjjich. of eour-e. n.duiea to JJdrhnrti) ** All X is Y, si me 
Z is not Y. thereb're some Z is not X.” 'Ihis Wf are 
iiinet'-d by ih" k to ie;:,iid, t« iiiporai ilv, a^ a f.ilse eom iu- 
'i« li, and th' lefoii- its contradictory as .a tiUf om — iiaiiieh. 

• AH Z i” X." lids last ware t*) use a.s a t'-ntatiM* iniu'^r 
premi'C, anl thus we f:''t a s}llo:_'i'‘m in Jjarharn, ••All X 
.s V. all Z is X. wla-iie'- It follows all Z is ^ But our 
< 1 i^^in.il miller jji< Fid'*' s.mi lh.it ■•.Some Z wa-. not Y ; 
tl • i> foi it i i\liieiit oar I’.iib.ai.i eannot st.md, .i;id the 
fii;.':iial com iu'iori iiiUst be held .as line. 

A Sfi'dig i' .1 ch.'ilii of .s\ IJi ;:i'>ins. ll.!!-, ’* All A i.s B, 

.:il B is c. ail <-■ is 1>, .'ill 1) i-) Id tl.ciefiae .iJ] A is K.*' 
'J o (h»ek it, it iriu'-t be iMinr ej to ilou'i-mM, i-.ich eoiielu- 
n beeo;ain-j i jjii to the next iloei-m. The aboM* 
-•'rit» s n dm ^ .s to thn e s\ llo;^i.sm'x. A sorites can only ron- 
t.dm one iiti.'a*iNe j.ji.iiii-e (th*.- la'<t>and only om* p.artieul.ir 
;.-n misij ftiii lir^t^; all the rest inn.*it be uiii\er.sal and 
atiie for .\ ; propositions. 

H >i/tf,fhefirnl nn *, — In tie “e the m.-iji'r ju'eriiise 

is l*j ji/di.i tical insti.el of e.iU ;,'oii( ;d, as in tla: b/riii, •’ Jf 
A is B. ij I) ; !,tit A is B. tlnnfoic (J is Dd’ Hero wo 
afKnn the aatei i ili ■: tfA is B), and the ‘•v llo^cisui is con- 
^fructirf. A rlf ^frnt h} potlietif^ al .sylIo;;ism i.s that in 
whi'h tlie i.ilre r pn rriise /Z/io-x tha ronxtfjni'ut of the 
major; thus, *■ If A i.s B. C i.s J>; hut C U not there- 


fore A is not B.” If we cither affirm the consequent, or 
deny the antecedent, no valid conclusion follows ; thus, 
“ If A is B, O is 1) ; but 0 is II docs not prove that A 
is B,” because many otliiT reasons mi^lit bo required to 
predicate B of A ; similaily, “ If A is B, C is D; but A is 
not B does not prove that C is not I),'’ because 0 may 
be 1) under many other circuinstances besides that of A 
beiuj:; B. Tliis form of fallacy is among the eommoiiest, 
and at the same time most ditHcult to detect. We may 
give an example. If the rails are unsound the railway i.s 
unsafe; but the rails are not unsound, therefore the railway 
is not unsafe,*’ gives a quite invalid conclusion, because 
there are plenty of other causes than unsound rails (incom- 
petent diivers or signalmen, weak bridges, bad weather, 
i&c.> to render a railway unsafe, llypothetieahs can he 
readily converted into categorical.**. Our present example 
comes into ** All railways with nn.sonnd i.iiis arc un.safe; 
this is not ,sueh a railway, therefoie thi.s r.iilw.ay i.s nut 
un.-safe,” an ex.ample of the mood A i: r., whieh is not ad- 
missible in the first figure. Such a reduction to an ordinary 
syllogism clearly shows the f:dsity of the rea.soiiing to lio 
in an illicit process of the major, for the term “un.safe” 
is distributed in the conclusion, wherea.s it was umli.s • 
tributed in the major premise. The destructive hypotheti- 
cal s\lli’gi.sm is of two forms (and cuiii'n.''ly enough .i 
ne^ati\c j*reinisc here gives an alllrmati\e conclu.sioii, .»nd 
.in aihnnative premise .n neg.itivo conclusinn) : these an* 
lirstly. “A is either B or it is B, therefore it is md t*,’’ 
.ami secondly “A is either B or it is not B, tlierefoie 
it is C.” ihe first argument .sometimes does not, hold, 
beeauso B and t’ may not be mutually oxclusive, and A 
ma\ lie botli B and i\ 

Ike Jiiftmma, — Here two altcrn.itivi s aie proposf il fio- 
ehoice, and an; called the JiurnA oj'tlif diltiunoi. Iloicuis 
in tlu-c forms: — 

1. If A is r., C is I) ; and if K is F, 0 is 1) , 

But either A is B, or K is F, 

Theicfure O is D. (Coii.structivc.) 

II. If A is B, (’ is D ; and if K i.s F, is H ; 

But eitlur C i.s not I), or G i.s not H, 

Therefoie A is not B, or K is not F. ( Hi.stnicti'»e.') 

As .an example of the I.ist, Wh.ati ly'.s dilemma is elassi«*.*ii : 
•• If this m;in were wi.se lie would not .spe.'ik ii re\erciitly of 
.Sciiptmc ill jest, .and if he were good he woubl not do so 
in cariie'.l ; but he does it eilhei in jest or in earm si , 
thiiefore lie is eillier not wise »jr not gooil.” 

All arguments h.i\e to bo closely watt lied for Fm.i.v- 
t II s, the jiiineipal >.irietie.s of which are licaled of fullv 
under tliat In ailing, .-ind need not tlien*forc be licre re- 
counted. ’I’lie AM im A'l | 1 »X 1 )|- ’JJIh plil.nii \M. is 
also dealt with as a .scpar.ite .artide on accoiiiil of its im- 
portance. 'Ihe logic of I.vnrtTiox i.s also iKewh*ri‘ 
mated. All tlierefojij tliat rem.iiiis here is to give a Inief 
aecount of the piiiieiph-s iindeilying Bnole'.H “ Sy.steni oi 
the work of the hil»; professor I>f l^ueen’s t'ollege, 
Cork ; and of lh« •* logii al machine*' of IVofcs.sor .levon.s. 

Professor Boole emle.'irourcd to .show that logic might he 
studied as a biaiirh of mathematics; and he beliexed that 
he cotild anixe at ex cry po.s.siblc inference hy the principle.*) 
of algebia. Ihe actual proce.ss empIo}ed hy liim is too 
abstruse and obscure to be m.nlc clear in the necessary 
limits of t}ii.s woik ; but it may he .siiininatized as a methoil 
of Indirect Injtrtnrc founded oii the three ]tri]nary laxxsof 
thought. For by the l.axv of c.xcluded midtile n thing is 
either A or not -.V ; iron i.s cither metal or iiot-inelal, eitlicr 
dement or not-clcineiit, &c. Noxv take the .syllogi.sm, 
“ lion is a metal, all metals aic clf-Tncnts, therefore iron i.s 
an derneiil.*’ Hero wo can regard iron u.s to the terms 
metal and dement in only four wn).s, namely (1) metal and 
deiiieiit; (2^ not-mctal and dement; (H) metal ami not- 
clement; (4) iiot-inelul and iiot-eleiiieiit. But weai'O told 
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tliat “iron is a motal/’ which disposes of (2) and (4), and 
w'c arc told that “all ch'iiicnts arc inotals,’’ so that (3) 
coiiihiiics things which cannot coexistf metals and not- 
flemcnts. Only (1) is left, whereby iron is a metal and an 
element. The reader can see that here we have a mode of 
reasoning stretching very far, including as many terms 
and propositions ns the longest sorites, and workable 
with the materials of half a dozen syllogisms at once. We 
may take, as a more complicated example, one of Professor 
Dooleys own arguments. Iheso are the premises: — (1) 
Similar tigurc*s consist of all whose corresponding angles 
are equal, and whose corresponding sides are j)roportional ; 

(2) triangles wlmse corresponding angles are equal have 
their corresponding sides proportional, ainl vice. ver»a\ 

(3) triangles whose corresponding sides arc proportional 
Jia\«? their corresponding angles equal. Now wc take our 
symbol letters as follows. — 

A --- similar figure. It triangle. 

(J corresponding angles etjual. 

1) corresponding sides prop<irtional. 

And the premises give us A — C 1), B 0 — U I>. 

Out of the sixteen combinations formed by A 15 C i) and 
tliclr negatives a e (dissimilar figures, unequal angles, 
»?;»•.), only the fnllowiiig stand the test of A necessitating 
C 1) and li 11 1) — the combinatiMiis A BC D, A6C D, 
ami n B r #/, a b tl, n h o I), o b e d; wlnaico wc draw* 
the hdlowing irrcfutahlo eonelusions ; ( [.) Similar tigures, 

whether tiianglcs (A B C U) or not triaiighs (A b C D), 
have t^ieir corresponding angles equal and sides pnipor- 
tioiial; and (II.) dissimilar figures are triangles which ha\e 
n<d tin ii corresponding angles e<jn.il nor sides proportional 
(o B e »/), or aie figures otlier tlian tii. ingles which lia\e 
either their eoirospomling angles <*qual and sides not pio- 
])ortional {a b (' d\ or vice vtcsu {ji b c 1)\ or neither the 
one nor the other (o h rd'). 

WhcMiee l*rofes»<or Stanley .Te>t)ns saw his way to the 
eoiistnielioii of a perfectly ae<*urat<* ineih.inical hnjiatl 
nntihinc. In tlio fioiit (d this iiigi'ni< us mai hine are six- 
teen mo\ahle wooden rods, eaiTving the sixteen comhina- 
lions jjf A B C D and n h c d (tiie negatives of A B G 1)\ 
At the foot are IM pianoforte keys, the ( to the hft 
heing for A B CD, ab c </, as sulijei ts of jauposiin-ns, 
the eight lo the riglit for the s.imc w]i»*n u^d as pniii- 
eates ; a ki } in the middle operates fur the ec-pida, another 
on the. extreme light is for the full slop, am»ther is iiceeN- 
.-aiy to bring the whole apparatus to a zer<» point, leady 
to begin an\ new' chain of argmnent, and llie remaining 
two serve for the conjunction or, .according as it occurs in 
subject or jwidieati*. The intern.il const met ion is .sneh 
that impossible eomhiiiatioiis of Ictter.s arc rejected by the 
machine itself, and if the keys be piessed down in the 
t'lder of the premises, the jiossihle combinations, and only 
IhoM', aie shown and remain in \icw. riie maehinc does 
the w’ork meehaiiieally which was pevfoiiiusl with some 
hihouv in the preceding paragraph. It was liist exhibited 
to the Koval iSoeicty on 20th January, and has since 
then recei\eil vaiious improvements. 

MuUt'ial or /‘/ii/niad Loyic, — A\e liml ourselves in .a 
department wliieh touches upon what is more profound, 
although it is not s») susceptible of exact deinonstr.ition, 
when we enter material logic — when wc analyze nature in 
its ndatioiis to thought, and with a view to deteimiiie the 
conditions of legitimate indiieli\e generalization. The 
main features of tho methods of material logic will be 
found ill the article Iniilu tion. 

On the whole, then, logic may be lieserihed as a s}stem 
of rules which are a universal and inaf trial criteiion 
of truth, and which .aro eonteinplated by the logician in 
their practical relation to the emplouneiit of thought, and 
also in their theoretical principles. Logic miTges in ineta- 
])liysic3— i.c. in the scicucc of being, or of consciousness, 


or science in its fir.^t principles. To metaphysics must be 
referred all the ultimate questions about tho natural or 
sensible w'orld in wdiich we find ourseheS, and to whidi 
our physical ri*asonings relate. 

Logic, stiiitly to bi; '-o <-all(d, thus terminates face to 
face with a piobb-m resembling tliat which (iigages the 
Hegelian logh;ian tliroughont, and which the Hegelian pro- 
fesses to solve. 'Fo aMcitain by rcflecti<m the appearances 
really given in eoin-ciouMie.'>s, and our genuine t>r defensible 
regulative belief.*, com cining ibun. and to disliiiguish these 
lust from accident.'il or uincaM.iied U'^ueialioii', of idea's, is 
the task to whidi it addn it.sfif. as it tries to icoover 
the actual fact.*, oi our ewn'.ci<ms lib- fiom tlic grasp of 
abstract ions, and in so doing i.omi-'bf ntl.d ffiling 

and religious faitli in tlie i-onleiiipliitiiiii tl,c !«ltiniat*'ly 
unknowable by which we an* ehcomp.i'-'cl f-n imi v ''sb-. 

In the ii.’irrow eompas.s of this article oid\ a f.i iil out’.n * 
of the logical pro\iiice, with its princip.d dhi**'.*/:.. .mcl 
relations. Las been attempted. The large lucMit iii\dop- 
inent of logic, and the intelleetnal activity of which ti is 
at once a cause and an clTect, in.ike it impossible in a fiw 
.sentences tf) unfold seieiitilic details, wbich aie the rewaid 
only of the long-continued, patient, and sy.stematle stnd^ 
thioiigh whidi tliis .science awakens tlmnght, and tlais 
constitute.^ an invaluable and indeed iiidi.speiiviblu orgiii 
in academical education. ’Ihc best text-boi>ks un j.igie an- 
tbe splendiil work of .IiJjn Mu.irt Mill (•iglilh C'iilion, 
London, l.S72>, and Il.nniltoir" " Li « tuics 'ii L*'gie‘’ 
(Lomlon, isipi); fur f illaeies. 1)*- Morgan’s ‘■L*gic" 
(Lomlon. l>*’17) and Wliatdv’s (liftli eaition. are 

Useful; fur giiural habits of logical thonglil L' ike’s 
famous is.sa\s are ii,\aliiablc (first puldisbisi ld'.*0 and 
I7U»»j. '1 lie lit w (matiienuitical) logic is csiii:.*Jied ri 

Boolf's ** Mat liem.ilit ill .\nalysi.s ef Logic ” (^Luniion. 1>'17 ), 
and I’lofe.ssur Maidi v .Icvinis* **rrmcipks of >ciciicc 
(Loudon, l.sri). of tlie .“nMller book.s Je\ons’ *• Idciiun- 
tary Logit:” t^Loinluii. !.< incoinpaiably the b« st, .nnl 

contains all that .students require f« r an\tliiiig “h-ut 
professional resi-an b. 

LOG WOOD, a \.i’iiial»le dytwooti. i'. tl.-* po-lut.!. i i a 
tice { //o fnanu/a k lb. s tie- ■* *i’f 

what like our i. itivc l,au thorn, growing t'» iftw 1 1 2*' 

.‘>0 fiet ill keiL'iil. ami i (ten a* inudi as h i i u l\t t in i i - 
emnferenec. It belongs to the older I.ia.i aiinos.i.. 'lie 
le.ivcs aie pinnate, witn raeeims of ydl'W ilt ueis pit»- 
ductd fioin th' ir axiN. 'I he pit«l In H.it, cont.i'ns twi> 
.serd.s, and iqtens In bnisting ii i«‘gnl.iily «n li ** '•.ib*'.. 
L»»gAvt>oil is a n.iti\e of (’«ijti.il AiiitiiiM. boiiig f.ist 
eovered in tin* B.iy of C\ini})» .leliy. Its U'-e wm*- fojbiddin 
in Kngland l»y an Ait ol I'.uli.nv.ent p.issid during the 
leign of IJiieen l.li/abith. 'Ihc* Act sets b>ith •'that b'g- 
woud or bluc'kw'Dod, of late Ae.iis bp light iiito this iv.iim, 
i.s expiossly jnobibiled to be UM'd by d\cis. ll.e tolour.s 
theieof being f.ilso and deceitful to the queen's Miiqccts at 
lioie.e, and diseu ditablu bo\t.nd 'o.is to our lueicdiants and 
dyers.” '1 In* failiiie of the dtc-slnif w.is picb.ibly due to 
igiiomnee of tin* piopi i tin rdant", for whui the Act w.us 
lepi’uled in lidll, it statevl *' tl..it tl.c ingciiic iis imlustiy 
of tliose limes liath t.iuglil the d}trsof L'nd^n'd the ail 
of fixing colours made of logwood, "o lh.it by ixpciier.ee 
the} are found .is l.i.simg and .seiMccable .is the colour 
m.ide willi any ollici soil of dxcwoid,” Tiic eoiisequcnee 
of the renun al (f the injunclion was that logw.Hni w.is 
eageily sought after, and a few lingli'*him’n fii'Ui Noith 
Aineiica .settled in a remote p.irt i f Yiicatnn, and began 
felling and e\p<)rting it. 'fhe ►''pani.inl.s Innl two or ihice 
.** 111.111 settleim'iit.s in the ]>ro\ime, and for more than H'<i 
years theie A\eie constant acl.s of hostility between the 
settlers of the lival nations. Lor this lea.siiii it was inti ) 
dueeil in 17l."» into .Lmiaiea by means of .seed, and 
cceded so well that it si on became thorougbly n.itiiiai...t d. 
and is even planted fer hedges, q'he wood is haiil eucugh 
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to t;^kc a fine polish, and is \orv durable. The hoartwood 
is of a dark reddish colour, having a violet-like odour, and 
a taste at tirst sweetish, aflerwaids astiinjijont. Its priii- 
t ip.il use is for dyir.i: woollen piods, and it is p*nerally 
Used in eoinbination with other dye-stuffs; for instaiiee. to 
]'r(*duee ••woadetl blacks" on wool, it is first dyed blue 
with indipi, and then linislied black with logwood and 
biehroinate of pot.\'-h. Loj^wood is occasionally used 
inedii inally. It aets as a mild astrinpnit in lia'm<‘rihap:es 
or increaseil secretions ; and in “oine forms of diarrluea it 
often etlVets a cure \>l'eie more powerful astiingents fail. 
The infusion is pieforable to the exlraet. 

LO HENGRIN or LOHERANGRIN was, in I'en- 

MIC le^eiui, the >011 uf l*erei\ale, one of the Knij^ht** of 
Aithnr*N Round Table, and piaidian of the Holy tlrail. 
A Ni-'Ieii seen by all tbe knieln^. e.iii^eeiated the yoiiiu^ 
knidit to def.'iul the of t’ e nnioeent wherever they 

mieht 1*0; and lie was to be di iwn to bi> destination in a 
Ik at by a wliite swan. wlii»h bore a rmwn on its neck. 
He was for!'!4l !< ii t'> tell 1 i** faniilv *'r oiiein. and if cm*!' 
a'-ked for tl.eni w.i*' b«>nnd t»' i»Unn to the Holy Mt.)iiiitam 
and 1.!'- fatlur l\‘r»l\al«' i or l’ar'*ifal ). Anneii in siUer 
arir >n’, and aid-^ii l*y a mairie horn, he was sent b'lth. 

The P!o-; fa'roii'. adventure of Loheniriin is that chosen 
l.y W aiTMer ill l.;s famous drama (opera h where he c^mu s 
to th.e '‘Uceoiir < f the ptisctuted I'Ke, dneln‘ss of Hrabant. 
wIk^c honour he sU'taii> in '•inele combat, x* that he win>4 
n*'t u’.i_\ le i cause hut her heau. rnfoitnnately LNc, on 
th* ii hildal niiilit, is !< mpten hy her eneniio t«» ask Loh»-n- 
L'liii for part le 111 UN of his ni\ •'teiioiis dwellin^-plaee. As 
the tl ..nirht w •> not h< r < wn site fereixeii, but loses her 
hu'b.m 1. wle.i sails .iwa\ in his >wan ear as he earn**, H» r 
doatl;. wj \’)i f. .’].-ws s..t u offtr. is l:ail«d by her as a sj_fn 
that sl.r vl all rejoin th* hiiehl el mipion an«l see the Grail 
heisLif. 11 •■le aie manx exphiLali'nis «itTeied of this 
snpp i.sid .i.'aC'ry; t.ut aft< r all it m ly only be a jrrieefnl 
j ii.iL'iiiat.X'- 1* ^'eiid, ^'iiiltle.ss (.f ti.e d.ai k mxstic m»*anin;r 
t'at is t#« |i* r.'a.i into it. 

LOIRE t ll •• y./v* /• or Lif/trif <>{ the Uomans\ a river 
in I'jain'.t:.! hasin <.d whiGi is buinvied 11. by tbe C«*- 
xtii’i's; N. ly the nu'Uutan.s <.f M<;rxan. the heights of 
Ihancc. and llie Mt'iie/. Movn. tains; and and .N\\. by tlie 
Ma:L'*ride Moi.'iia'.ns, uml li e \Mleame jtroup of Anvereue. 
wit.i its r iriiitiratl' iis wr-stwanls to tie* Atlantic. Jlie 
limits ihus <iiK,-iihid inein-ie a f«-uil)i j»ait *-1 I'ranee. 
7 ' e ;riea!<st i* iji:th «/; th- - bas.n fM-itii-xxevt t«' siaith- 

j i't is .‘370 iij!!i s ; its st bre,oitij, -21 mil* .s. Its 

ar* a is fstin.ated at sjnaie mie-s. 

1 i.e Lohi- il'4 •> in M'-n! < n ibiei -di s.-.Tmn-s, (,ne #,f tie* 
<'<b* '.;.'-s, tte ii» .jhb-iiiiii 'od of \lonT Mtvaii. in the «!e- 
ja'trient «f Aiile(*,e. 'ill'- p-nei-ii diHetem <'f its «.inrse 
I' at first noitii. then iioith w.st to f^rlean.s, where it 
firr.s wf-stwar'l, and contiriiies in tliis direction to its »*n- 
trai.re int'^ the Athmtie. dh miles helow Nantes. '1 J.e number 
< f sti.nir.s rereixed h\ ti.e Loire is veiy jrreat ; it.s naxipible 
i.-'ltrs from ti.e ii^i.t baiik are the Arn.ux. the Maine 
(formed by the juin t.on of tla- .Maxenne and the Sarthej; 
fp m the left — thf Aliier, the Loii».t. llie ( iier. the Indre, 
tie the 'i.boiiet. the >e\Te Naiitaisc, and the 

.\G.en HI. all of xxliieh. xxitli their feeders, ;;ive a tot.al 
.;m'>ui.t of inter*. .il navijjation of about l.'JOd miles. In 
the iipp*r pait of its fi»nrse, ;ihfj\e tlie jlMietioli of the 
Ahier. tlie valley of the Loir** is naiToxv. At its .source 
the L'-ire i.s alx>nt 4h(*(j feet abox** the .se,a-lexel; belowr 
‘rs. at its jury t.on witli the Allier. feet; at Or- 
uhir;s. 2I»4 f*#t; a little bel»av Tours, ICO feet; at the 
f,{ tie- Mayenne. 1 Id fa-t; ami .'it Nantes, X,3 feet 
aly^ve the •^e:i-j‘-\‘h 'I he whole course tif the I»irc i.s 
about Chtf inih s. ,,f wl.ieh dOd aie navi;rable. 

This n\er, w.th iti larger atlluent.«. constitutes the gre.at 
outlet for the p]()dui-eof central and western France. The 
banks arc cclcbiatcd for tlnir beauty, particularly in the 


neijrhbourbood of Tours. From the melting of the snows 
in tbe C^x'cnnes, in wliich it bos its source, tbe Loire is 
.subject to grc.at inundations, to prevent xvhicli it has bts'ii 
embanked in the level tracts bcloxv Orleans. | dSec Lnhuk- 
r.T-LoiUK.] Tlie Loire i.s connected with the Saniio by 
the C.'inal dii Centre, xxitli the Seine by the Canals do 
Riiare, irOrloans, and du I-oing, and xvitli Rro.st liarbour 
by the canal from Nantes to Brest. 

The district watered by tbe Ixiire occupied a very pro- 
minent part ill the Franco-filerman War of 1870-71, 
Neaily all tin* towns in the scx'eral departments named 
after it were occupied by the invading armies of Oermaiiy. 
He.axy exactions xvcrc levied from tliem, and they niulei- 
xveiit the severest horrors of xx-.ir, iiuhuling, in scx-eral 
e.'i.ses, bomb.mlment. It was al.so from the Liire «Hstricts 
that, after the f.all of tbe empire, the mo'.t fonniMable of 
the repnhlican forces xx'ere raised, for alllioiigb ultimate 
success xvas wanting, the eelebratinl Army of the Loire 
intheted x'.ast losses and aimoxance upon the in\*ader. 

LOIRE, a dep.irtnii‘nt in France, eompiising the greater 
pait of the district of Forez, is bounded N. by the ilepart- 
inent of Sadne-et-Loire, F.. by tbosi* <»f Rlidno ami Iseie, 
S. by those of Ardeeho and H.ante Loire, and W. by tlaise 
of Tuv de-|)r>iiie ami .Mlier. It extends from 45' l.'T t«) 
Id 17' N. lat., and from 8"^ 4 1 ' to 4" I.V F. Ion. ; its grc.-itest 
length is 77 miles, and its ax'crage xvidth ahont ‘2‘.» miles. 
Theaica is I8d8 square miles, .ind the pepnlalion in iKSl 
x\.is 

Sur/hre . — The department hrlongs almost entirely to 
the b.aNin of the Loire, xxliieh is "opaiatcd fiom that of tl.i* 
Rlidne by the (Vvennes Mount. lins on the east, amt ‘from 
that of tin* Aliier by .a secomlary chain of the (Vxenne.s 
Mountains on tin* xxo-^t. The interior may be de.scribed as 
two laige inclined planes descending fnnn tliese txx'o moun- 
tain ranges, .iml inlers'*eling in the xvater-line of tlie Liire; 
but .IS the m«»unt;iiiis, in their course noitiixvaids, trend oil 
iTspn'tix’cly in directions nearly N.N.K. and N.N.W., tin* 
m»ith4*rn portion of the departno'iit lias moie the appe.n 
aiiee of a single xxkle jilain, xvbicli includes p;irt of ti.e 
birmer proxinees of Ri-anjol.iis and IJonrbonnais, and is 
eall* d tin* pl.iin of Roamie. 'The rest of tlie depaitnient is 
call«*d the pl.iin of Foiez; ami betxveen it and tin* pl.iin of 
Ibi.-miie the ilixi.sioii is maiked by a chain of bills innnin : 
east and xvest, and uniting the two mountain ranges iM-foie 
named, exc»*pt at tin* ]K>int wln-ie it is bioken tbion-.'ii by 
the L»dre. A small poition of tin* soulli-ea.st t/f the d*-- 
partineiit exteml.s i ast w.ards of tin- <Vvenm s into tin* ha^in 
of tin* Rhean*. xvhich liviT luns along the Injimdary f‘»r alntiif 
d mile.-'. In the xxestirn part of the pl.-iin r.f Fmez .si-xei.d 
i'-ol.atdl x'ohanic swells, cunsi'-ting of hl.x«-k b.isalt, li'* in .i 
g**neial direclion of north .and .south, ami have llnir 
Miimiiits crowned xxitli the ruins of ancient castle.s or 
imaia.sterie.s. 

JUrers. — Ihe ])riiicipal rivers are tlie Lnim: ami the 
Rfiovk, by means of xvhich tbe vaiions imln.strial inodncts 
of Hie dcjiaitment are coiixeyed to the Atlaiitie or to tin* 
Mediterranean. The I^iire is navigable, in it.s xxliole h-ngth, 
in tliis department, to which it gixes name; Init owing to 
the rapidity of the current, it is only th<* down n;ix ig.ition 
that i.s available .as far as Itoanne, xvhere the general naxi- 
gatioii of tbe rixer commences. Its jirineipal feeilers are 
the Ondeiie, the Fiirens, the Coise, the Ligiion, and the 
Sortiiti. 'Tlie Gier is the only feeder the Riu'me receives in 
tlii.s part of its course. The lateral canal of tbe Loire 
from Roanne to Higoiii runs through the north of tiie de- 
partment ; another canal connects Rix'o-de-Gier with the 
Kbrnic. A railway pn-sses along the right bank of the 
I..oirc, from Roanne to St. ittieime, near which it rros.s4*s 
the C^x'ennes, and continues up the valley of the Rhone to 
Lyons ; its length is 79 miles. 

Vroduett and Mannfaciurtg. — The mountains of the 
Loire alxiund with excellent pasture and medicinal plants ; 
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their lower slopoR are cultivated or covered w’ith vineyards 
and chestnut woods. In the plains the common bread- 
stuffs are grown, but in quantity insufficient for the con- 
sumption', hemp, excellent fruits, oleaginous seeds, and 
dyj’Htnffs are also raisciL About G,000,000 gallons of 
good red and white wines are produced annually. Horses 
and bla<'k cattle arc small ; the sheep are noted for their 
sweet flesh ; poultry and game are abundant. In the val- 
ley of the Rhone mulberry trees are extensively grown for 
the production of silk. There arc also extensive forests of 
pine, dr, beech, and oak; on Mont Pilut, near St. Etienne, 
an immense number of deals are made, saw-mills being 
established on every available stream of water. Rut much 
of the finest pine timber is mado into charcoal, in conse- 
quence of the great difficulty of transport from the moun- 
tain heights on which it grows; the finest tri*es vary from 
118 to 1 l.'i feet in height. Great quantities of chestnuts 
are grown ; tlicse enter largely into the food of the per»ple ; 
the finest arc sent to Paris, wMiere they are sold (like those 
of Ardbche) under the name of marrotig </c Lynn. 

The depiartment contains one of the richest coal-beds in 
France, which besides feeding the numerous factories and 
furnaces of St. Etienne, and tdher places in the depart- 
ment, furnishes large quantities for exportation to Lyons 
and the towns on the Rboni*. The quantity of coal aiiiiti- 
ally furnished by the mines of Loire amount to one-tbird of 
fill the coal raised in France. Lead and iron mines nn^ 
also workfHl; building stone, granite, potter’s clay, &c., arc 
found; iiiiner.al springs are numerous. 

'riic in.inuf.ietures are of the greatest variety and im- 
portance, and give rise to a very extensive commerce. 
The chief products are flrcatnis, ironmongery, and machin- 
ery of all kinds, silks, riiibons, crape, velvet, plush, laces, 
liiwn, cotton, glass, bricks, steel, iron, scythes, hardware, 
canvas, inill-c.astings, tiles and tools of all descriptions, 

1 r)tton and linen yarn, lace, cutlery, earthenware, tiles, 
lime, &c. Great numbers of coal barges and canal bo.its 
Jive built at Roaiiue and St. Ranibiot. The. <*hicf centre of 
the manufacturing industry is St. Etienne. 

The department contains 1,170,000 acres, and is divided 
into thi'^ tliree arrondissements of Moiitbrison, Ro.mne, 
and St. Etienne. 

IaOIRE, HAUTSp a department in France, comprising 
Ihe district of Vehiy and parts of Gevainlan, Ftirez, and 
Auvergne, takes its name fimn its situation in the upper 
j)art of the l>a*<iii of tlie Loire, and is hounded N. by the 
departments of Puy-de-Doine and Loire, K. by Ardtl'clie, 
S. by Lozere, and W. by Cantal. Its greatest length 
from F. to W. is ilO miles, from N. t(» S. 4G miles; it ex- 
tends from 4 I'* 4 I' to 45*^ *25' N. lat., and fn»m 3^ 4' to 
4*^' 2<i' K. Ion. The area is 1025 .square miles, and the 
population in 1881 was 31(i,4Gl. 

Surface and Hydrography . — The department is moun- 
tainous. 'riie Ciintal Mouiituins, and the Margeride chain, 
which unites them to the Cevennes, cover with their otT- 
shouts so much of the south-west and south of the depaitment 
.as lies on the left bank of the Allier ; the sonlh-castoni 
and eastern di.stricts arc occupied with the mass of the 
Cevennes, from which a secondary chain, running through 
the interior nearly north and south, forms the w\atershod 
between the Allier and the Loire, and is joined, near 
Chaise- Divu, hy another range that runs north-wcfet from 
Mont Mezenc, the culminating point of the Cevennes. 
[See CiVKNNKS; Aki>k<'1IK.'| The country, thus sur- 
rounded and tr.averscd by mountains, is fni rowed by mimer- 
011 S rivers, brooks, and torrents, nliich flow with rapid 
descent, either between steep banks that expose to view 
the volcanic formation of the rocks, or through picturesque 
and fertile valleys whereof the soil consists of decomposed 
lava and other volcanic deposits. On the mountains, 
which present numerous conical peaks and craters, and 
have their summits covered with snow during flve or six 
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months in the year, there are large forests and extensive 
pastnres, where great numbers of cattle and mules, the 
chief wealth of the country, arc reared. The lower slopes 
are covered with chestnut woods and vineyards. In the 
north-west and north-east of the department there .are 
some extensive plains of considerable fertility, all covered 
with a soil of decomposed volcanic matter. 

The principal rivers are the Am.iku, which drains the 
west of the departin»*nt ; and the Lnini:, which, swelled hy 
the Gazeille, the Lignon, and tin* Sornrne from the right 
bank, and by the Horne, the Arzon. anil the Ance from the 
left, drains the central and easti.rn ili'.tiiet?. 

Products and Tljf* agricultural produce 

is generally sufficient for home coii-umption. 'J he usual 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, nip'-lin. beans. <i:e. ; 
fruits arc abundant. The wine is of inirrior qiiahtv. 
Mules are learcd and honied c.attl<* and pigs .uf f.Ul*'n. d in 
great numbers. Among the wild animals arc bo.iis, 
foxes, wild c.ats, biidgers, &c. 

The geological structure and mineral wealth of the <i.*- 
partment aie of great variety, though the latt<'r is n‘.L 
turned to much ailvantage. 'llie mountain-range wliich 
runs north-west from .Mont Mezenc consix-ts of trachytic 
rocks, and is reckoned among the most an»*icnt of the 
volcanic .structures of Central France. Tlic district of 
Vel.iy, which Ups south .'muI sonlh-west of this range, and 
comprises nearly all the M iith of the ilepartiriput. is occu- 
pied with hawiltic rocks and lava bi ds, tlie irreat anliipiity 
of which is prowd by their king I’overed with a soil 
formed by the decomposition of tlieir surfacf*. Aluiii^ the 
biinks of the rivers in this district the basaltic columns laid 
bare to view assume a variety of beautiful forms ; ami the 
cli.arred fiagmcnts of aiic imt eruptions, which were long 
subsequently rolled and vvoin in watercour'xcs that h.jvc 
disappeared for ever, are seen in many places deposited in 
beds of clay and marl. ]>iled up altcnntely one upf«ii the 
other. .Vtnong the primitive rocks aie found granite, 
gneiss, quart/., mica si hist, i.'ic. (’oal. lead, and antimi-ny 
mines are worked; iron and copper or(s are founil at 
viuious point<. Chalcedony, diamond- spar, sapphires, 
•ametlnsts, touimalincs, iJJrc.. aic found, ami also marble, 
millstone grit. ]ilaster of l’ari<. ^c. Mineral springs aic 
nurncrons : tin y arc .all s.iline f>r .acidulous. 

The manuf.ictures consist of commi'ii .articles of nrees- 
.sity and Use. and are nnimpi'itant. uilh th*' cxcej'tion of 
.silk and tlirend lace and libboiis. Tla*]»eojiie are in gene- 
ral poor, ami many of them emigrati' during tlie winter 
months .as .s.awyirs, hawkers, porters, .sweeps. iJtc. 

In a country the highest point of which. Mont Mezenc, 
is atx'iO feet above tlic sea-level, while its lowest ptiint, 
naiuelv, where the Allier crosses the northern border, is 
only 127fl feet above the same level, there is room for very 
great v.aricty of eliinato and season. Seed-time and harvest 
differ in different cantons according to the elevation, the 
maximum v.aikitioii amounting to as luueh as two months; 
and such is the difference of climate, that while in .some 
district.^ the vine tloiinshcs, in others rye will luardly ripen. 
The south-west wind blows at times for weeks continually, 
and with great violence. 

The department contains 1,23*2.000 .acres, and is divided 
into the three arrondi-sseiiieiits of Le Puy, Yssengeaux, 
and Rrioude, 

laOIRli INFibRISURE, a di'partment in France 
formed out of a ]»art of Bretagne, and lying .along the 
lower course and the mouth of tlie Ixiire, is bounded 
N. by tlie dep.artments (»f Morbilian and llle-et-Vilaine, 
K, by tlic.-ijo of Mayennc and Maine-et-Loire, S. by th.at of 
Vendde, and W. by the Hay of Hise.ay. It extends fiom 
46"* 5*2' to 47'* 52* N. lat., .and from 0° 56' to 2° ,32' W 
Ion.; its greatest length from ea.st to west is 74 mihs, 
from north to south Gi) miles. The area i$ 2G32 square 
miles, and the population in 1881 w.a8 G25,G25. 
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Surface and /7ydrorjrapIit/,^T\io coast-lino is about 
65 miles in length. It presents an irregular outline, 
broken in the north by the bays of Ponnebo and Peinbron, 
which aro separated by the promontory of Piriac ; in tho 
centre by tho embonclmro of tho Lcjire, to tho north of 
which are some small islets; and in tho south by the largo 
Bay of Bonrgnenf. Considerable Sidt marsbe.s lie along 
tho coast. The surface of the department is level, with 
tho exception of a line of low hills, which crosses it in the 
north, forming the \vater>hed between the Loire and tho 
ViLuiie. The piiiioip.il liver is the Loire, which enters tho 
department below Ingrande in Maine-et- Loire, and divides 
it into two tmei]ual parts. It is 5 miles wide at its mouth, 
and is naxigable for large ve.ssels up to Nantes, to a few 
miles above which the tide ascends. I he principal feeders 
of the Loire in this department are, from the left, the 
St^vre-Nantaise .anil the Aehciiau, which hi'^t is tho outlet 
of the T.ako of (iraiid-Lieii ; from the right, tho Erdre, 
which enters tl;e Loire at Nantes. The Vilaino touches 
tho department «'n the noilh-west, reeeixliig the Don and 
the Lae. The utlier mo*'t el•n^ido^able rivers .are the Maine 
and tlii* M-'ini-, fecdor.x of tin* Si‘vrc-Nantai>e ; tlic Oguun 
and 15on;o:;uo. which tiow from Vendee into the Like of 
tJrai.d-Lieu ; the Biive, which enters the I.i'lre above St. 

; and tho Teaii, a fLcder of tlie Aehen.iii. The 
dc’partment is ciossed by the canal fneii Nantes to Brest, 
ric' climate is he althy, although somewhat damp ; the heat 
i '. su:nm* r ;■« often very gu'.it. 

Gr.iiid-Lieu, the largot lake in Franc»‘, and the reser- 
for the wai»rs of the llouUgiie. the (Jgnon, and some 
MUiiier stieaiii'. is situ.ated near the hdt bank of the Ltdre, 
witii x\l;‘.ch. it has eommnnie.ation by it', n.avigable outlet, 
th-' Acia-uau. It h.u> an aua of ‘JO square miles, and 
ab-nnii-. in f.'h; its are ir.arshy. North of the 

1.4 in* thcie lie m.aiv small l.ikcs and extensive mar^lle^ 
ird 

/’)•' 'I'icis . — The qtiantity of ceroaU produced sunices for 
li- me C";.si.!!r,it:on. The eliief ciops of tld>' kind are whe.it, 
rye. bnekwhf.it, and ine.^lin. li.iihy i*> trrown in .small 
• lumtity. 'Ihe mtMd"Wft and pastures .a). -114 the Loire, in 
ti.*- iNhuid" f< rmed b\ tie* depj^its of the river, and in tin* 
ni ighbonrhoi d of the inaishe.-, are excellent. Cattle of 
good bn-ed aio very immerous; horst;..», of which also great 
uumbtrs are reaied. aie .sin.all. The apple tree hs exten- 
sively cultix.ated i.orlh of tin* I/ Ir.- for making cider, ami 
in the Stin:.' di.^triet there .are foie^ts of v.i.'»t e.\tent. The 
Bocn'jc district, 'ihich strctehe.s .sonth-c.ast of the I.ae dn 
Gran-i-Lieu. is well ivood^d, as the name iiiijdie.s, every 
lii-Id being ir.flos^'d with hedgerows and lines of timber 
tree^, 'Ihe xiney.iids of tlie d* paitim-nt yield d2,UOO,00() 
ir.oions of wii.e annually, rather les.-^ than a third of whirh 

U'i.d for the home (un'jumption ; of the surplus, pait 
go*-.s to the supply of Pari.s, some is di*«tiih d into brandy, 
an.l tl;e re^t i*> ‘‘"lit to OiltUns to b«conrert«'d into vinegar. 
Ihe wi’nf.> are cMi'iderid <«f rniddlirig <piality ; the sweet 
ones are prized for their agreeable fhivoiir, ainl fur tluir 
k eping qualities. Ihe country on th*- sf-utli bank of tl.e 
I/jire 1*4 mnej) superior to that on the i.uith, and i.-* nearly 
ail un'b*r cultar#*. 

Granitf. quartz, mica, kardln, and fcNpar are found in 
the arroiidii'.^rmnt of Nantes; in that of Chateauhriant 
txten-iie •‘late quarries are worked, and iron ore i.s abund- 
ant. supplxiiig many forge.s, bhi.-»t-furnace.s, and fonndrie.**. 
In tl.e arrondiiM'irients of Lhateaubriant and Aiicciuh there 
are inipf>rt.arit mines of coal of excellent quality; magnetic 
iron found in isolated jjartieb s on the .surface of the 
proui.'i on the right shr.re of the emUmchurc of the I^in*. 
Theie ar»* Ti.ineral springs and sea-bathing establihbinent.s 
at Plainc* anil Pomic, 

M antifart art's and Commerce , — 'I he principal mann- 
factures arc linen, calico, printed cotton, serge, and coarse 
w'oollen stufiii ; siiipbuilding is carried on at Nantes, Paiin- 


banif, and Pellerin ; and .at Indret, one of the small i.slnnd.i 
in the Loire, tliere are establi.s]iments for the manufacturiy 
of steam-machinery, and also slips for building steain- 
ve.s.sels. Other articles of industrial produce are paper, 
leather, porcelain, glass, ship cordage, chain cables, cotton 
yarn, retined sugar. 

The department li.as an important commerce witli foreign 
countries, co.astwi.so, and with the interior. The prineip.il 
articles of trade aro wine, brandy, fruits, salt (of whieh a 
va.st quantity is made along the coast), hardxvare, oil, pro* 
viMuns, soap, wool, and other French and colonial ]»roduee. 
Ships are fitted out for tho herring .and cod fisheries, and 
the mackerel and pilchard fisheries along the coa.st aio 
actively plied. 

The department contaiiw 1,684,58« acres, and is divided 
into five .arrondissemonts — viz. Nantes, Anci'ids, Chate.iu- 
briant, Paimba*uf, and St. N.azaire. The capital is Nanti.s. 

LOIRET, a dep.artmeiit of France, formed out of tin* 
eastern part of the province of Orle'an.ais and a small j^art 
of Berry, lies between 47‘' 29' .and 48** 2B' N. lat., and 

32' and 3'^ 5' E. loii., and is hounded N. by Sfiiie-et-< >i''e 
and Seine-ct-Marnc, E. by tho department of Vi»niie, S. by 
tho.'‘0 of Nievre, Loir-ct-Clier, and Cher, and W. by I'ure- 
et- Loire. It.s greatest length, from oast to west, is 72 inile.-s, 
ami it.s average breadth, from north to south, is 42 milr.«. 
The area is 2078 square miles, and tho population in I88t 
was 3d8.02d. 

Surface and Iff/dra^rnphp . — '1 he department is dixided 
into two tmeipial p.irt.s by the Loire. Tho district sitn.'itod 
.Hiutli of this river is part of tho old di.strict of Sologuo 
L.see CiiKiij.and prescnt.s a barren sandy soil, covend with 
heath, but here ami there swelling into bilks, whii’li aro 
planted ivith iin«*s, }ielding red .and xvhito wines of mod- 
erately good quality. The district m-rth of tho Loiie i.n 
|•olnpo.''♦*d of feitile and well-cultivated plain.*?, separated by 
wiHMled hills, .and diversified by extensive forest.s, rich iiiea- 
dow’.s, and pasture lands. A chain of hills that foims jtart 
of the wateished betwrrn tho Seine ami tho Loire travei.se.*i 
the department from south-east to north-west, at no giejit, 
distance from the riglit h.mk of th<* l.oire, which rixi r cros-so.'? 
the department in the same tUrection .as far as OrU^ins, 
where it sweeps lound to the .soiith-wcst. 

The depaitmeiit takes its name* fnun the Loirct, a 
little river that rises all at once in full flood fiom a .spring 
in the paik of Chute.au-<le-la-Soiirie, a few miles .S.S.E. 
from Orle.tn**. and fiowing vve.stwanks enters the Loire on 
tho left bank after .a course of 7 miles. The waters of the 
Luiret newr freeze, owing to the high tcinj)ei.itnrr whh-Ii 
they have on issuing from the earth, and to the shortnos 
of their coursf. Tho Duis, a sluggish muddy .stnam, is 
tho principal feeder of the Land ; before its junctiuii with 
the latter it enters a wliirlf>ool, by wbieh part of it.s watein 
are gi*nerally a}>.sorlH-d, the remainder being condneted to 
tlie 1/ilret by a short e.anal. But at certain seasons <4 tho 
year, when the wat<T.s of the Loiret an* higlie.‘*t, a porti»>n 
of them nsc» mis the e.anal and enters with tlie Duis inti* tho 
whirlpool, which is said to have an underground eommuni- 
cation with the lioir**. Winn the waters of the Loire, hovv- 
cviT, rise above llicir usual level the whirlpool then, instead 
of absorbing the waters of either river, overflow .s and adils 
considerably to their quantity. Tho Loiret i.s iiavignblo 
almost from its source; it ilrivea tho inarhiiiery of several 
mills ami factories. Tho Lung, which r4*ccives the Ouanno 
and several other fe«‘ders, flows north through this depart- 
ment from that of Yonno on its way to join tho Seine. Tln> 
nortli -western districts arc drained by tho Kssoniie, which 
Hows north and enters the Seine in the deportment of S«‘ine.- 
ct-Oksc. The department po8.ses8e8 great adv.aiitages from 
internal navigation by tho Loire and by the Canal d'Orleana 
and the Canal de Briarc, which unito near Montargis, whence 
the Canal du Loing runs northward into the department of tho 
Seine-et-Marne, and passing Nemours enters the Seine near 
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Morot. Tho department is also traversed by the Paris- Orleans, 
the Orl(^ans-Nantcs, and tho Organs- Hourfi^es railways. 

Climate^ Products, and Jiesonrces . — Tho climate is mild 
and healthy ; the prevailing winds aro the west and south- 
w»*st. The district north of the Loire is very productive of 
rye and other breadstuils, but owin^ to tho infertility of the 
Soloj^nc district the produce is little more than enough for 
the consumption. Yet tho department has a most import- 
ant trade in corn, which, however, is supplied from the great 
wheat districts of Hcauce, l*oitou, Anjou, and liowcr Au- 
vergne, and finds easy distribution from the great granaries 
of Orleans, by the means of transit before mentioned, to 
diflorent parts of rrance. The quantity of oats grown is 
enormous. Saffron is extensively and profitably cultivated. 
Asparagus and other pot-herbs are raised in large quantities. 
About 20,000,000 gallons of wine are made annually, of 
which about one-fourth goes to tho homo coiisuiiiption ; 
most of the remainder is exported under the naiiio of Viiis 
d’Orlcans, generally of ordinary quality; some is retained 
for making vinegar. Apple, pear, and all fruit-tre<*s com- 
mon to tiic north and centre of Franco are successfully 
cultivated, and a great quantity of preserves are made. 
'I’he forests contain chiefly oak, beech, birch, elm, and 
chestnut. Cattle ore of good breed, and also sheep, ex- 
cept in tlio Sologno, where they arc small but well fircced. 
llees are carefully tended; game, poultry, and fish are 
abundant. Ruilding and lime stone, marl and potters' 
clay .are tho only minerals fouml. The manufactures, ex- 
cept tljosc of (Jrleans, arc uuiiiiportaut, but the commerce 
(if tlK^departinent is very extensive. The chief articles of 
trade are corn, flour, nine, brandy, vim'gar, groceries, drugs, 
fruits .and fruit-trees, pease and beans, eliestniits, cider, fish, 
honey, s.iffion, salt, wool, firewood, oak-staves, charcoal, 
cattle, t5cc. 

The department contains acres, and is divided 

into four arroiulisseinents, viz. Orleans, Pithiviers, Oicn, 
and Montargis. The capital is Oiti.KANs, 

Tile Loiiet suffered move severely than any other depart- 
ment of Franco during the war of 1870-71. It was the 
scene of the operations of contending armies almost with- 
out intermission from the time of the investment of Paris 
in September, 1870, to the close of the war iii Febrnarv. 
187 1. Th(*re is not a single town or village over whicli the 
tide of invasion did not roll. The heroic efforts of the in- 
habitants in raising and sustaining tlie celebrated Anny of 
the Ixjiro drew denvn upon the department the especial 
vengeance of the enemy. Its fertile, plains were desohated 
liy (.ierinan roquisitioii.s,and to expel the invader the towns 
had more than once to sulmiit to the Iiorrors of bombard- 
ment from their own defenders. The scenes of war only 
shifted t«» the department when France may be said to have 
liei'U fighting to maintain its iiitogriiy and position as one 
of the gre.at powers «if Europe; and the devoted patri<.)tism 
of the people of the Loiret, and the superhuman efforts they 
put birth to retrieve their country's disasters, are among the 
most honourable and, to Frenchmen, consoling fc.atures of 
the war. 

LOIR-ET-CHBR, .i department in France, forme<l 
chiefly out of the old province of Orldaiiais, is bounded N. 
by the department of Eure-et-I^ir, E. by those of Loiret 
and Cher, S. by that of Indre, and W. by Indre-et-I.oirc 
and Sarthe. Its length from north-west to south-east is 
78 miles; tho average width is about 30 miles. The area 
is 2452 square miles, and tho population in 1882 was 
275,713. 

JSur/ace and Hirers . — Tho surfaco presents numerous 
elevated and extensivo plains, unbroktMi by any considcr- 
nblo hills, and sloping gently to the south-west. The 
department is divided into two pretty equal parts by tlie 
lioiro, along the banks of which run two cliains of low 
hills, that h.ave their slopes covered with vineyards and 
orchards. Tho district north of tho Ia>irc is drained 


by tho Loir, which, rising in the south-west of Eure-ct- 
]x>ir, flows south-east as far as Ronncval, and thence 
nearly south past Chateaudun to Vendome, in this de- 
partment. Fnaii Vendome it runs nearly west, crossing 
the south of the department of .Sartlic, and, reacliing the 
boundary below La Flcclic, it enters the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, taking .a south-w’estern direction to its 
junction with tljc Sarthe on the left hank, nearly opposite 
the point where that liver is joined by the Mayeime. a)>oat 
5 mih's north of Angi i-^. Tho principal b*ed« is of the Loir 
are the Ozane, tlie Ycre. and tho i5r:iyo on the right bank, 
and tho Conic on tin* loft. The whole lengtli of the river 
is al>ont IflO miles, <15 of which arc navig.aMe. 'Ihe dis- 
trict south of the l^oire is drained by tin* (.'iii n, its feeder 
the Saiildrc, and by the Ih-uvron and whu-h throw 

their waters into the I^ire, near tlie \ill.rj:e of Candc, 
Ijclow Bloi.s. There are numerous ponds along the left 
bank of the Loire; and the .'•outh-east of tin- <l. part’nent, 
which is formcil out of part of the old distri< I of Niiogne, 
now included in the arrondissenient of Bornorantiii. pre- 
sents a marshy plain. The department i.s rros.-bed by 
the Oileans-Tours Kailway, which runs through Ilhiis and 
along the right bank of the Loikk; and by the Orleans- 
Vierzon line, which has 32 miles of its lengtJi in the south- 
east of this department. 

iSoil and t'rndurts.— 'i'he soil in the north-east, whicli 
1 iiifdiides a portion of the He.iiif'i* district, eonsist". of a dark 
i rifli loam; iu tho south-e.ast thear.ihio land'* are <‘oinposed 
I of strong cl.\v and sand ; along the (’licr tin* .soil is ealcare- 
I ons. Agricultui’o i.s in a forward state; large nnantitie.s 
I of bread-stiitls aiv raised, much larger than are recpiirc*! 

‘ for home coii.sumption. Of wine, Ihe annual prodm-e is 
! about 13,000,000 gallons, a large portion of which is dis- 
tilled into brandy. The dep,iitmcnt yiehls. h.*vidcs excel- 
lent fruits and vegetables, beet-root, hemp. kv. The 
.Vdogiie sheep are extulleil for the fineness of their wool; 
out the horses of that ilistrict, though h.inly, are small and 
ill-fonncil. Hhuk e.itth- are of infeiior biet d. T1 e .irron- 
' di.sseineiit of Vendoiii'' is famous fur its hreeil r f draught 
. liorsc.N. The rivers and poiid.s abound hi tidi ; the Sologne 
inaishes and ponds supply also a c(.nsiderahl»* fjn.iulity of 
I good leeches. The dep iitment contains a good deal of 
I natur.al ami .irtifici.il grass-l.nul ; and in tlie arn.ndi.sse- 
' meiit of Euinorantin there .ire large pine wood". Th«- eli- 
, mate is in gencr.il inihl .iiid healthy, except hi the marshy 
j distiict of Sologne. 

i Iron mines are wojked; .alabaster, building stone, and 
gun-flints are quarried ; marl and potHT’s clay .m* found. The 
manufactures consist of co.ar.se woollt*ns. hlanket.s, swan- 
skin, cotton cloth, hosiery, leather gloves, beet-n>ut sug.ar, 
woollen yarn, leatlu'r, glass, and oarlheiiw.ire. 'I'lie .areii 
of the department is l.Ofiy.OOO aciT.s, and is divided into 
the three arrondis.sements of lllois, Uomoraiitin, and 
Vendome. The capital i.s Bi.ois. 

laO'KIf in the Norse iiiylliology, is the gud of fire; and 
as lire is the craftsm.iii's element, he is the crafty cunning 
w’orker, and, like fire also, is lie treacherous and unstable, 
capable of much oil wdien unrestrained. J5y th«* giantos.s 
Anguish (AngurbodaV he is father of Ifel, godde>a of the 
under-world, of the Fenris-wolf, and the Midgard Snake, 
who arc to pl.iy such great parts in tlie final dc.sti notion of 
the world. At first, i»rother of (')din the All-Father, the 
Teutonic Zens, Loki wjis the beneficent god of warmth, 
and especially of the housch(»ld fire. But .as in tlio.se old 
ihav-s a neglected smouldering mass of ashes frequently 
caused the horrors of conflagration and ruiu of the family 
house, so the oonci'ption of I/iki as developing into a 
treacherous .md iniscliievuiisly destructive god arose. He. 
was held to be tho corrupter of the gods, and to l>e the 
ombodiinont of evil, .somewh.at after the typo Goethe has 
cho.sen for his Mephistophcles in “Faust.” 

Tho most famous myth relating to Loki is that of tht 
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death of the hrii^ht Raldur (snii-god), dailinpr of the Ases 
(gods). In spite of all their loving care Loki found means 
to compass BaMnr's death by means of the mistletoe, 
neglected for its weakness, from which, however, ho 
managed to get an arrow st<mt enough for liis ]»urpose. 
[See Bat.dvk. | Characteristically enough, I^iki does not 
commit the crime himself, hut cheats another into doing it. 
In the cud Loki is tracked through all his transformations 
and disguises, and brought to judgment for his wickedness, 
lie is condoumed to he bound prostrate to a rock, his face 
uppermost, and a poisonous adder resting on the stone 
above drops pt>i>on perpetually into his eyes, causing him 
unspeakable torment. His second wife, Sigyn, long treated 
by him >\ilh cnielty and neglect, is tlie only one to snceonr 
him, Sho catches the poison in a oiip ; but when she 
turns aside to empty the i-iip .is it grows full the tonof'iit 
begins, and the mighty god. in hi-^ anguish, str.ains .nt his 
bonds and roars. This is what men call an e.artluiuake. 

The name Loki eoiiies from liuhen^ to glow, to light up; 
and is of the s.nn*’ root as ///j*, the Latin of light. In one 
of Loki's nnmerou** adxentnres he takes refuge in tlie 
Avater. a strange thought at tiiNt until the da/./ling gl ire of 
a sunlit sea i** rememhmd to he one of tlie most tiying 
ftnns of natural heat. 

LOKMAN', a si*mi-mvtliieal per-'Onago to whom .some 
f.anious Arabic fables are attribnte»l. He is by many 
identitied with the Greek or whiKt 

the Arabs thcrnselxe.s say he w.i-' a nephew of .loh, or 
some .‘i.ay of Abrihain. According to otln r Arabs he 
WMS a friend of SliIoiik h. >roliaininetl ijuf»tes Lokman in 
the Koran (Snia xxxi.”) as the embodiment of wistloin — 
**We laretofoie bestowed wi*»doin on Lokman." v>ie. 
Further on he (ite-* him f<T lii-i juiie inonotheNm — *• Lok- 
man "aid unto hi" 'ou : O niy si»n, give imt .t partner unto 
(ltd ; to h» !;e\** in many gods is an ini]>:ety." Arab writers 
in ger.eial make Lokn.an an in^pireii projihet, atid even 
credit him 'xith r< lu"ing the kingdom of tlli'^ world when 
liiviiuly otKnd him. a*» l:kely to interfere with hi^ »]diitual 
hapjiinev«, Tlie fables represent in this ,ae<*ount the piaetical 
bide of his w‘i'>ilom. 

The Lillies of Lokman are, by oiigiii, part <•£ the cele- 
brated Indian Liblc", and in their picscut form are cer- 
tainly dfiix.id from Greek versions, Tlie Aiahic is not of 
the best pt iifd. in fai-t it i'- comparatixelv nioileiii — prob- 
ahlv < f the f}iitt(» nth century — but as tlie fables aie jdfhy 
and short tl * v nv U"eil as a tirst reeling bo«ik in Aiahie, 

LOK RIAN, or LOCRIAN, MODE, in ancient (Jn-ek 
iri’i"ic, was the same as the hypodori.in, /. e. the scale 
whiLh wo can make t,f white not*-.s on the organ or piaiio- 
forte betwf-rn K and K. regarding A as the kexnote, and 
running tl.en'Ljn' from dominant to domiriaiit. 

In the cci If si.t'-tic.il pscudo-Gm k naming of the modes 
used in the dark ages, I^ikrian xxas the name sometimes 
given to th*' ."eab* from 11 to 11; baldly exer useil, b<*cause 
of the in.idini'Sibilify of F as it.s diiminaiit, as being a Iri- 
tone from the tome. Scarcely any music exists in it, and 
what theie is could as well he. written in another mo<l*\ 
(i is usu.illv iisf'd a.s the domin.anf. 

LOKRIANS, an ancient peojdf of Greece. They 
ilwelt in fxkris, the strip of "ca-coast the island 

of KutKca, extending from Thennopylau to lloeotia, tlwir 
capital being (ipoiis. They were railed the Opuntian 
f.^»krians, to di.stinguish them from their we.stem and h-ss 
civilized kindied, the Ozoli.in or iEtolian I.okriaii.M, xvho 
dwelt between /Ktolia and Phokis, on the northern hhoreof 
tl,»* Oainthi.in (iulf, and wliose chief town wah Ainphisi'a. 
The latter was origmally a colony of the former; and Ixith, 
though dwelling on the nri.ainland of Greece, were regarded 
as not truly Hellenic peopleH. 

LOL'liARDS, a religiou.s sect which rose in Germany 
at the hfginniijg of tliC fourtwnth century, and diffen^d in 
many poiats of doctrine from the Church of Rome, more 


especially ns regards the mass, extreme unction, and atone- 
ment for sin. The name seems to be derived from the Ger- 
man lollen^ to sing lullingly,'' and hard^ a common ailix. 
lienee, a Lollard was one who sang the praises of (^d. 
I.Allnrd sub.sequently became a tei*m of reproach for all 
heretics, who w'ero supposed to conceal erroneous doctrines 
under the appeiirnnce of piety, and especially was it the 
nickiiaino for the F ratieelli, Beghards, and other oifshoots 
from the great Franci.sean order, striving in earnest and 
even fanatical reaction to check its now rapid degeneraiioii 
from the poverty and asceticism enjoined by its founder. 

When Wyclif arose in Knglaiid his teaching was so 
much of this type that the nickname of I..olIard was at 
once fastened upon his followers by the orthodox. Wyi’lif 
was a reformer of the Franciscan type, utterly opposed 
to the proud pretensions of the papacy, niniing nitlier 
.at individiial purity of life and freedom of conscience. 
Within ten years of Wyclifs de.ath Lollardisni was at 
its height in Kngland; and it is admitted by Catholic 
historians of that lime that nearly half the kingdom was 
Lollard in tone. The groat organization of poor preachers 
which Wyelif hail .‘started bore fruit, quite .after the origi- 
n.il Franeise.in type; and the univcrsitie.s, espeei.illv that of 
Oxford, and the townsmen, esperially those of London, 
a."."ii>ted this preaching movement liberally, with encourage- 
ment both of teaching .ami of money. 

We know from the petition for chureli reform which the 
Lollaids pre.scntcd to rarliament in 1305, what were the 
alms of thcae foui teenth-century Puritans. They protested 
against the xvcnlth of the clergy on the ground that, riches 
drove out the Cliiistiaii graces from the church; they 
a.>"erted that the rommis.sioii given by Christ to his dis- 
ciples w.is not fuUillcd by the ti*nns under which jiricstH 
served ill the church (the Church of Borne xx’as then the 
only Western CliniTh); that celibaiy was a source, not of 
purity, but of \ice ; tli.it transiibstaiitiation, or actual rbaiig«* 
of the wafer and wine in the mass to the very body and 
blood of Chn"t, was not true, and that its to.ieldng ought 
to be stopped; that prayers for the dead were vain; that 
the chureli courts should be subject to the king's juri."die.- 
tion ; tliat many trades, .*5urh as the goldMiiilh's art, Ac., 
xvere mere moans for luxury xvhieh led to the weakening 
of religions life, .and shouM be prohihiled. (Other points 
condemned by the Loll.ird*» were aiiriciil.ar confes.sion, the 
giant ing of imlulgcnccs, tlie woi.^hip of images, and pil- 
grimagfs; ami gre.it iiisi.st.ance was laid upon the necessity 
of te.aehing by sermons, Ac., on the p.art of the y>rif st.s.) 

King Bichard 11. dreaded so radical a petition, and from 
Livonring the Loll.ards now turned against them. When 
lie fell and Henry of l.ancaster came to the throne Lolhiid- 
isni h.ad alri*a<iy begun to decline. Tin; new king 
unable to di."yM*n.se with the profTered aid of the cliunli to 
lielp to secure his throne, and the pni’c ho yiaid xvas a 
terrible one — no Ic.ss than the statute l>e HaTctico Coiii- 
burendo (IlOU). The tirst to burn for lAjll.ardry was 
the yiriest Sir '* W'iiliam S.wvtkky. TTie Archliishop 
'of Canterbury (Arundel) then turned upon Oxfonl, forbade 
preacliiiig lliere without a bishop's license, and made a mid 
after I..oliard book.s and copies of Wyclif’s Bible. While 
Oxford was still thu.s siiflering ho .attaekeil tlio J.iollard 
nubility, and Sir John Oldeastlo (Lord Cobham in right of 
his wife) siiflered iniicli perseeution, ending xvith the terrihlo 
death at the stake itself. As many I.cdlurds held that all 
war WAS binful 01dca.stle*s judicial murder yiossi'd without 
very great excitement, for this was the time of the great 
French camyiaigns of Henry V. 

In Scotland the Univerbity of St. Andrew's shared tlio 
pcrsc'cutioii of Oxford; and as the blood of the martyrs 
is tlio seed of tho church,'* so a vigorous outgrowth of 
Lollardism follow'ed. Knox was fond of yKiinting to tho 
Lollards of Ayr as in especial forerunners of the great 
Reformation. 
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I^llardism had to all appearance died down by the end | 
of the fifteenth century, but such awakenings never truly 
die, they but cease to manifest themselves in their old 
shape for a time. If it were only that the great movement 
had familiarized England with a Bible in the vernacular, 
it had done enough to prepare the ground for the rupture 
with Rome, which followed a century later, in the guise of 
the Reformation of Luther. 

LOLI'GO. See 

LOM'BARD STRBET derives its name from the ! 
Lombard merchants, the great usurers of the thirteenth ' 
century, wlio appear to have settled in England before the , 
year 1271, and took up their first residence in this street. 
They long kept up their connection with the w’ealthy j 
Italian republics, and played the cliief part in tlie exchanges | 
of the time. The pre-eminence of the Medici family at 
Elorcnce caused the London Lombards to adopt very ( 
frequently the palle (three golden balls) of this house j 
as their sign or device (in which some antiquaries see | 
the gilded pills of the physicians, viedici)^ wliencc the 1 
familiar sign still liung out over money-lenders’ and pawn- j 
brokers* establishments. Edward 111., in 13.‘{8, owed no | 
le.ss than £5,000,000 of our present value to the Flonmco • 
bankers, negotiated through the London houses ; and what I 
is more, never paid a penny of that large sum. | 

LOMBAR'DIC ARCHITSCTUBE. Tin's style of ; 
architecture may be considered the generic style which 
prevailed after tlic extinction of the Roman until the 
appearance of the Pointed or Gothic. It is the inter- 
<ncdiite link between tliciri. Though we are accustomed 
to regard the LomUirdic historically as a distinct style, 
it was in fact only a further development of tlie system 
introduced during the decliiio of Roman architecture, 
which applied small orders merely as decoration, and 
introduced tiers of arches of which the piers form the 
solid supports of the structure. 

Whether forming porticoes and galleries, or applied 
merely as decoration, these arcades arc generally small in 
proportion to the. building itself, and instead of occupying 
the entire width of the front, or other elevation, are mostly 
inserted into distinct compartments of it, and are slightly 
recessed within the general face of the wail. 

Among the other peculiarities of tliis style, that .arising 
from Hinail open galleries imincdi.ately hone.ath the cornice 
or roof is too remarkable to be overlooked, especially in 
gable fronts, where the arches of such galleries follow the 
slope of the roof itself, the columns being successively 
elevated one above another on steps (so that the b.*ises 
of those supporting the centre aieh are above the lower 
.nrclies), or else by placing the columns on the same 
horizontal line, and gradiwlly increasing their height, as in 
the front of Pisa Cathedral. To this may be added the 
very pi-evalent custom of making an upper cornice or 
bolder of very small interkaciiig arclics, or rather of mould- 
ingH proilucing that njipcarance. IMnimclcs are of rare 
occuireiicc, and when introduced arc geneiully low, and 
somewhat resemble pedestals. Tlio cathedral of Zara, in 
Dalmatia, built (1192-1204) by the Doge of Venice, 
Enrico Dandolo, during the Venetian supremacy, is an- 
other very noble specimen of the style ; perhaps excelling 
Pisa in one particular, n.amely, the way in which, by 
reducing the arcades to decorative panelling and separat- 
ing the central design from the ends of the aisles, the 
nw'kwardiicss of the sloping roof-line is overcome. These 
two typical examples will be found in the Plate illustnation 
of the article prefixed to tins volume. 

laOM'BARDS or XiONGOBARDS, a nation of an- 
cient Germany, mentioned by Tacitus ns a tribe of the 
Suevi. They lived originally w'cst of the Elbe round about 
the river Saale, but afterwards crossed over to the cast i»f 
the Elbe, towards the shores of the Baltic Sea. The Latin 
name Longobanli^ wlienco the Italian Lombardi^ means of 


course Long-beards ; but that was probably a piece of folk- 
etymology (ill the part of the I.Atins, wlio got as near to .i 
name of meaning as they could by altering the Teutonic 
tribal name. This was most likely Lange Bdrde-—‘i.e. 
dwellers “ along the banks ” or borders of the Elbe — for a 
district near Magdeburg bears this very name to this day. 

During the third and fourth centuries of our era the 
Lombards advanced to the banks of the Danube, where 
they liecame allies of Odoacer, king of Italy. Afterwards 
they almost exterminated the Ilt-ruli; and about the middh* 
of the sixth century oeenpied part of Pannonla, under their 
king, Audoin. lien* they came in c«/iilaet with the Gepida?, 
a nation settled in l)a« ia, on tlie borders of the Eastern 
Empire, and, with the a'lMstance of the Avail, totally 
defeated them. 

In the year Ar.noix, tlie .‘joti of Audoin, crossed the 
Julian Alps, and led the Loinbaid.s to the eoiiqiiest of the 
plains of North Italy, whicli have ever since been callMl by 
the name of the conquerors. [See Lomjjahi>v.] Pa\u 
became their capital. In 573 Alboiii was murdered by 
his w'ifc, and tlie nation became divided among a number 
of chiefs or dukes, under whom the Lombards penetrated 
south of the Apennines, and conquered Tuscany, Liguria. 
L-inbria, .and part of Campania. The Byzantine emperors 
retained the rest of Italy, with Sicily. After ten years of 
disorganization the ].on bards chose for tht'ir king Autaris 
(586-51)2). at whose death his widow', Tlieodoliuda, a 
Catliolk', niairied Agiliilfus, duke of 'iurin, ■who was then 
raised to tlie throne, became a Catholic (mo.st of his coun- 
trymen being Arians), and made peace with Gregory the 
Great, bi'*hop or pope of Rome. Theodolinda built the 
church and palace of Monza, where was depo>ited the iron 
crown (so called from a nail, said to be from the cross of 
our Saviour, fasldoned into a long wire passing round in a 
groove inside the crow'n). which was for ages employed at 
the coronation of the kings of Lombardy, Agilulfus died 
in 616, and was succeeded by his sc»ii Adaloaldus, under 
the regency of Theodolinda. 

Rothar, son-in-law of Agilulfus, was the first king wlm 
made a compilation of the unwritten laws and Usages of 
the Lombaids. and publi-shed them in a kind of barbarous 
i Latin, under the name of the Edict, with bis own pieface 
j and observations. Tins Edict is quite invaluabie. It 
I draws a maiked distinction between the Lombards and 
j the Roman or subject popuUt’on. which continued to live 
under the Roman law, and were looked upon as a con- 
quered and subject race; they had neither the same poli- 
tical nor civil rights as the coii(jner(»rs, they had no voice 
in their assemblies, and they had no ajipcal against the 
caprice of their rulers. 

liutprand, who became king in 713, and reigned thirty- 
two years, was the most illustrious of the Lombard sove- 
reigns, Astolphus, his siicocssor, took Ravenna in 751, 
and put nil cml to the dominion of the exarchs, and hence 
of the emperors of the East, whose \iccro}s they were. 
Astolphus dmd in 756, and Desideniis, .i I..oinb.'ird duke, 
was elected bis smvessor. Inxitcd by the Rope, the Fr.ank 
kings Pippin and Cinirlcs (tlie Great) came into Italy, and 
in 774 Charles (lefo.atcd Desiderius, and carried liim 
prisoner into France, where he became a monk. The 
kingdom of the Lomb.ords ended with Desiderius, and the 
Lombard nation and its territories became subject to the 
Frankisli king, who soon afterwards set up the Empire of 
the West (800). Wlien the empire p.'issed into German 
hands tin' kingdom of Italy passed with it; bnt the French 
never forgot their ancient pi^issession, and from time !«• 
time sought to regain it down to tin' era of the first Na- 
poleon. Wherofore, until our own day, Lombardy has been 
a field for contending nations, sown thick with mcniurics 
of battles. 

1.0M'BARDY and LOMBARD CITIES. TIu* nimo 
of Lombardy, which is derived from that of the Lombards. 
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its former possessors, has boon applied in its wide^t sense, 
thotij^h with no very definite limitation, to that tract of 
country which the Romans called by the name of Cisalpine 
Ciaul, and \\hicli includes the principal part of the basin of 
the Po. It consists chietly of an immense phiin, 200 miles 
lonj: and from 00 to 70 wide, from the Alps to the Apen- 
nines. See Po. 

The oviithrow of the kingdom of the LoMnAiM>s by 
Charlem.ignc did not destioy the political existence of that 
people. I'hey retained their laws and institutions, their 
property, and l heir numerous and powerful nobility; they 
continued a nation and a kingdom, Mihjeet. however, to the 
monarchy of the Pranks. Although on tlic one hand the 
nf>blc> fi'&tcrc«l a feudal spirit, yet on ilio other the towns 
began to rebuild tliidr wall-^. wliiih li.-ni been razed by the 
barbarian^. The towns had retnincil the am ient sv'-tem of 
itmnieipalitii's, and tl'.c citi/.en> »deetod their own tnanis- 
tiates. After the dipo**Ition of Cliailcs tlic Pat in the 
cro'Mi of Italy wM'' Ji'^imted for .iln.iit so\cnty}ears among 
a siiccesHioii of pretender^ Italians and Burgiindians, until 
Otho I. of .Sixony seized it with a firm hand, and w.i.s 
crowe*od It Rome b\ tl.e Pope in IH’.l. Otho ainl his Mie- 
l^’^i^Ud chietiy in (oamany; md tli'' Londuird noMos 
and towns, though iioirdnally dcpmdeiit on the cmix‘ror>, 
Wire in fa-'t nearly ind'-peiiJent. 

T' 'Wards the unditle of ih.e ele\enth century di-^eortl first 
iK'gan to break out in Mdaii and other eitii *« b*‘twi*rii the 
\ar’' Us ela^^C" of tl;c ]»opnl vti"ii. Tl.e lower nobility .'‘tro\o 
against tl."sc of l.ighei* i.iiik. ,iiui the townsmen lont tlicir 
aid in sncli a way a^ to incnasi* tluir owii iminieipil intlu- 
cuiv. Un one oi*eisioii, in ln4i. the plobeians or burghers 
rose against the whole cla'-" of noble-*, owing to Mine insult 
cifired by on-* i.t thi ni to a common citizen, j\iid tbo result 
w.as eoiitliet of tl.ree ye.ais* dnrativ n. In liJoV* began tbe 
long stinggl- at Milan and In the rist of Lombaidy on ac- 
cou:*t of the inarrl' -l clerg). Afti-ra contest of many years 
the Aichliri:! p ('f Milan came ur.der tl.e power of the Pi-pe, 
and the pipd -li-i-ijiiiric was euforce<l of not admitting any 
marri-'-l man to < laers. 

In ill-' gient e-nti*>t of the il.^estitulc^, the Lombard 
citie.s first aid- d one side and then the other; ami it was 
during this hung .‘•tiinggle tl at the cities really i.stablished 
their inde]>endence, acknowledging no l-niger the impcri.il 
or \iears. The citizens th.en begm to eWt a cert.iiii 
number of magistrates, whom they staled eoiiMihs, W’ho ad- 
ministered justice and i«»ininanded the militia, 'i'ljc rur.il 
iiobi- s in.«cribc-l thcinsclve.s am-.-ng the citizens, arnl c.iiiic 
to re.side, at Ica-t for part of the year, in the city, in order 
tliat they might j- irticijt.ali* in the p-dltical rights. The 
towns giA'enied thcni-elv« s in all f-'s-ential matters, hut they 
ow’ned al]egj.ancc to the i-mpcror in errt.iui particulars. No 
.sooner, however, had the towii.s .secured their muiiicip.al 
privi!-'ge. than they beg.aii to fight am-jiig thei[i,selvc.s ; and 
I-jf a long peri'jd Italy was di&gr.iced by hnital contests, in 
which neaily the whole of the towii.s were cng.iged. After 
a long smii's of these mnnieipal rivalries .and battlc.s, the 
Pmperor Pn-d-riek. in llb2, suecei dcd in quelling a war in 
whifh Milan had bien csp^-cially conspicuous, and in de- 
btroving that (ity. But he so ifii>u.sed his advantage .^s to 
jaifce up a g'-ncMl spirit of resistance against him. In April, 
1167. a secret fonfiTcnce was held by deputies of the vaii- 
ous litjfs; an-l it vva.s re‘‘olvcd to form .a Icagmc for the 
rornrnon protection, .and to .a.s.si**t the .Milane.sc in rebuild- 
ing their city. After a severe struggle the towns succeeded 
iigaiii't the emperor, and brought alK>ut the peace of Con- 
btar.c*-. ill 1 By tin's trc.aty the cities were confirmed 

in th* jf i:'«b jH'ndciit administration ; they had the right of 
dedal ing w-ir. of rolniijg money, and otJjer sovereigu privi- 
lege.®, but .vA now !ed;;*‘d a .sort of general olaslicnce to tlie 
fiiip^ror in c-rtaln j/j-itteis. No sooner. Iiowever, w'a.H this 
great content c-nib-d than tlie towns recommenced their 
atniggles with e.i- !i oth- r, an-l the contest between parties 


in each town began .again. The annals of Italy for the 
thirtoeuth century consist of little else than details of these 
encounters. It has been said tlmt notwithstanding all these 
feuds the Italian fn^e cities prospered. The real truili is 
that some of them fiourished at the expense of the others. 
It is ohsen’od tliat a number of towns which arc mentioned 
as l)eing of importance in the eleventh century had disap- 
peared in the thirteenth. We re.id of the glory and wealth 
of ]ililaii and PloriMice, but wo take no account of the de- 
population and calamities of Lodi and of Pisa. Several 
cMtises contributed to maintain the wealth of the groat 
LomKard cities during the middle ages — the extr.aorilin.ary 
fertility of their territory, their m.anufactures, in which 
they were unrivalled in Europe, and the practice of their 
citizens of lending money at high interest throughout 
Knropc, from whence the name of Lombard became Bynony- 
moiis wdth that of banker as well .as usurer. 

In the contc.sts between the popes and Frederick 11. , in 
the middle of tlio thirteenth century, the Lombard cities 
were divided; and tin's division iiici-ca.sed the an.archy which 
resulted from mutii.'il jealousy and feuds. In 1260 Martino 
dell.i Torre was chosen by the towns of I.odi and Novara as 
their *• .signore," or lord. The fashion Kpread: Cremona 
chose for its lord the Marquis IVlavicino; Vcromi choso 
M.irtino della Sc.ala; Mantua, the Count San Bonifazio ; 
piTi.ira. the M.arquis of Este, &c. Martino della Tinn? 
having died in 1263, his brother Philip succeede-l liim .as 
lord of Milan. Lodi, and Novar.a, to whieh he added (\imo, 
Vercelli. and Berg.iino, wliieh towns elected him .ns their 
lord. Tims the foundation w.vs laid of tliat consoliiVitiou 
of Lomb.irdy into one ‘'tate which in after-limes was kiiow'n 
by the name of the Duchy of Milan. The Arelihi**hop of 
Mil'UijOtho Visconti, I'eeame perpetual lord of Milan " in 
1277 ; and his doseendants, in the fourteenth century, 
ranked among the most powerful It.alian princes. They ex- 
ti-nded tln ir dominions not c.nly over Lombardy proper, but 
south and west of it. Gian Galcazzo Visconti rceeivi*d in 
1310, fiom the Emperor Wencevlas, the title of Duke of 
Mil.iii and Count of Pavia. Tlie charter of iinesiitiirn 
included twenty-si.^ tovvn.9 and their territories, extemling 
from the hill of Moiitferr.at to the lagoons of Venice. Be- 
'•ides tliCse he obt .lined also po.sse.s>«.ioii, by force or fraud, 
of Genoa, Liieca, Pi.sa, Siena, lVrugi.a, Bologna, and other 
p.arts of Runi.agna. In the following century the duchy of 
Milan became rircumscribed within n.arrower limits. The 
Venetians twk the three jwovinees of Brescia, Bergamo, 
an-l Crema, The .Swiss took possession of Bellinzona and 
other valleys north of tlie Ijigo Maggiore. The dnehy of 
Milan likewise lost its conquots .soutli of the Po. As 
it c.ami* into jKissi'.ssion of Charles V. thi.s duchy ex- 
tended .al)oiit 70 miles north to Routh, from the Alps t*> 
the Po, and 60 inili s east to west. It.s principal citie.s were 
Milan, Pavia, and Cremona. Mantua fornied a separ.afii 
dnehy until the War of the Sp.anihli Succession, when it 
was taken possrshion of by the house of Austri.a .and an- 
nexed to the dnehy of Milan. These two ilnehies consti- 
tuted Lombardy proper. The dnehy of Mil.*ni, during a 
century and a half tliat it remained under the Spanish 
branch of the liou.se of Austria, declined gre.atly from it.s 
foniuT pro.sperity, but with its tran.sfer to the German 
branch of that house Ix>m hardy began to n*cover its pros- 
perity. By the peace of Caiiipo Forinio of 1737, whieh 
fiillovved upon Boiinparte*s great victories, and by the peace 
of Liinevillc, the states of I^ombardy wrere detached from 
Austria. Milan and Mantua, or Lombardy projicr, were 
fii.st constitiiterl as a Cisalpine republic; then as an Italian 
republic, with Bonaparte as president; and were nftcnvanl.s 
fonned into .a kingdom, of which Napoleon made htrn.self 
king in lHO.7 ; and subsequently they were incorporated 
with Venice, Modena, and other state.s into the Kingdom 
of Italy. In 1814 the Austrian and allied forces occupied 
the kingdom of Italy, and the Emperor Francis again took 
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possession of hia former territories, wliicli were confirmed 
to him by the congn\ss of Vienna. Tlie districts south of 
the Po were restored to their former so verc*i;rns : IModcna to 
its duke, and the Legations and I\Iarches to the Pope. The 
Kni|)cror Francis then constituted the territory of Milan, 
^Imitua, and Venice into a kingdom, styled Lombardo- 
Venetia, under the imperial sway of Austria. But the war 
of Italian imlependenec in 1859, resulting in the treaty of 
^'illafranca, deprived Austria of lier Lombardic provinces, 
which \v<TC tlien annexed, with the exception of Venetia, 
to the new kingdom of Italy. The ohl designation is no 
longer preserved, the country having been ilividcd into the 
l»rovinees of Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Milan, 
Pavia, and Sondrio. 

LOMBOK^ an island of tlic Malay Arehij>elag(i, lying 
between S" and 9’ S. lat., and 115'^ an«l 110' F. Ion, It 
has the island of Bali on the west, and that of Sumbaw.x 
on tlie east. The form of LomV^ok is nearly s(piarc, its 
mean length and breadth being respectively 5 d and 4.5 miles; 
.area, It)(i8 geograpbical square miles; tlie population is 
mostly Muhummedans. The suifaee of the i'^laiid 
is mount. linons, and one of the loftiest jieaks, (loeiiMug 
I’indj.mie, is said to rise to the lieiglit of 12.00U fei*t above 
tlie level of the sea. Tlie islaml is populous and well ciil- 
livatetl. The plains aie entirely devoted to riee, the Idil- 
side.s producing eofVee and inai/c. Tli<{ chief poll is Ain- 
lianam, on the western coast. It helongs to the l>uteli. 

LO'MOND, LOCH. Sec Dr.MnAiiTON. 

LONDON, the capital of the British Kmpire, and the 
Liiirest, most populous and most widely famed city of the 
whole world, lies u]iou both banks of the river Thames, and 
on the Iiills whieh inel(»se the river valley, about .51 miles 
fuon its )n(>uth. The dome of St. Paid's Catliedr.al, wliioti 
stands nearly in the centre of wliat is strictly called the 
“ City,*’ is situated in lat. 51° JlO' 47%».5" X., nml Ion. 
()' IS-J" W. The old city of Lomhni is situated wholly 
in Middlesex, but the town beyond the city limits extend^ 
into four c'oiiiities, Kssex and Miildles^x on tlie north, ainl 
Kent and .Surrey <'11 tlie south bank of tlieriier. It stniid-- 
for the gieater jioitioii of its area on a bed of clay from . 
1(M> to .no feet thick, known as the “ I.oudon elav,” in tl..* 
centre of the great ehalk basin e.xlending from Berk'-bb-e 
to the east coa*«t. This clay is covered in many jdaecs b\ 
‘•ands and gravels belonging to the Drift period, maiking the 
bed of a miieh larger liver tliaii tlio present Th.ame*.’. .On 
the south side of the ri\er the town euvers land which 
formerly consisti-d of marshes .and small lagoons, while on 
the north side it occupies several ranges of small emineiice< 
whieh lie between llic river and the northern heights of 
Hampstead, Iluvnsey, and Ilighgate. 

For an avK(|uate deserijitiou of this mighty city many 
Aolnmes equal in size to the present would he reijnired, and 
from the necessary limits of space only tin* more important 
items of infonn.ation can ht* included in this article. IJead- 
ers who may desire to study the subject furtlur will tind 
;i list of works on London .at the end of the notiee. For 
eoiivenience of reference the iiifoiinalioii gi\eii is arranged 
under tin* following hc.ids: — 

A. (lovernnnmt ; F. Mupoums, Libraiics, and ! 

B. FWtent and Divisions; Art Fxhihitions; 

t’. Popnl.itioii ; Ff. Charitable Institutions; 

1>, Coimiieree, M.iiuifactures, 11. I’oliee Arrangements; 

and Trades; J. Public Buildings, 

K. Beligious and Kducational K. Postal Facilities, 
Besonrees; 1.. Historical Notice. 

A. (7iircr»ninit. — At the present time that vast ci'iigei ies 
of iiulepeudeiit districts which we call London is uiuler the 
control of various administrative bodies — .a ciremnstance 
whieh, until the last few years, interfered with every plan 
of general improvement and prevented the due execution of 
Jiiuny important public works. Tlie City, properly so called. 


is one of the oldest municipalities in the United Kingdom. 

It contains 108 parishes .and is divided into tw'eiity-six 
ward.s, each governed by an .alderman, who is elected for 
life, and, by virtue of his ofiice, is a m.agistrate. Each ward 
also semis representatives to the Common Council, which 
consist.s of 20ij memlxas, and fomis, with tin* lord mayor 
and aldeniien, a species of civic pailiaincnt for tli'* regula- 
tion of the p/iliee .md thf enforcement of social and .'taiii- 
t.ary law'.s. 'IJie loid mayor is chosen ammally by tlie 
Livery from tin* .Tld^rnicM, gcnei.illy by fenioiity, and m.ay 
be re-cdectcil on the M,n< In-ion ni Jii-» temi ni «j}licc. IL'> 
residence is at tin* .Mansion Ibm-/-, wh-n. and at the 
Ciuildiiall, are held tl.** civic coiivt^ of jiibi. e. 1 1. U .allowi d 
.an income of XT0,0iM) a y-.ai to miiiit.iln tli* tii.:nityof lii>. 
ofiice. The sheiilfs of London aie two 'n muni.Lr. and aiv 
chosen ammally from the Common (.'omn il. i i.t \ i.* aK<j 

shenti’s of Middlesex, The corp«)i ilion tiii. «■ " jw.-Ld Ini', 
a recorder, chambeil.iin, town-cleik, comm- n re- 

membrancer, ;ind other ofiiccis. Tin- < o; p. i it ..n nf ti.e 
city of London .‘•till rct.iins ci-rtain exceptional j»r'a .gitl\« 
and enjoys speei.il revenues from .a riiet.ig< of jriin .md 
cdtaiii c*sil and wine duties which it is empowcied to l<*\y. 
A l.aige jiortion of its income i*' «!eri\ed from icnt.s, .and 
profits in the city markets; and tlie-c, with the r.ites levied 
njfon tlie enoriii'nisly valii.ible property conipii-cd witliiii 
t!.e i*ity and liberties, m.ike iij> a tot.il n it nuc of over 
£1100,(101) .1 ye.ir, not inclu ling the pnhiie ami ti list account", 
which arc rcgnl iled by v.iiiuiis Acts of Pm H.mi'-nt. 

Sunthwaik w-is giantcii to tin* nli/ni" b;. cliartor 1 
Fdw'ard HI., in order that they miglit base s,,m.‘ e<*'itr<'l 
over the thi« vcs who jilunden d the tiiiz- n- and ti.cn pi^-cd 
intti S‘ utliw.irk. It is guv. viicd by a high l».iiiitl' a]»po:utcd 
by tlie citizens. It constitute.-, the ward of Biidge With mt, 
and sends :i repreM utative to the court of aldcnmn. 

'Ihe m.anagement of tin; stieets. dr.iin<. .aii'l l-uiMings of 
the inetropoli.s was fonneily in tb.e hands i.f vaii' us local 
boaid.s. To ivnmly the eonfuvion, misgi.vi rmi.ent, and 
other evils that rc'-ultod fiom such .a confiict of authorities 
and intore^ts an Act ..f Paili.imcnt was ,] i'l 
(l.'< 111 \'ict. c. 11) ci.nstltnling a h '.iv •! f ity-tive 

persons, to hi* i-ii cted l)y the latejaiei". \i.th power if 
Icvving iat**s aed ftTeiting nii tnq.oht.ni in-pi «v cm. ut", 
under the title of tin* Mi lio]...liiaii Ib aid < 1 V* > ik". 'lb. >•.* 
I'lect one of tlieir ow'ii numbi-r to act ns* c] .drmin. Iley 
serve fur .a period of thice ve;iis. d liis biaid 1. is built 
for its own Use a handsome .«et (f ofiit i-s m rlie site <-f 
Berkeley House, Sj)riiig tbirdeii-i. at a cost of .I'L'i.nOU. 
The eity f-eweis are iiiti listed to the nnnauciniiil of a 
commission aiq»oiuted from the meml.. is uf the Common 
Cuuneil uiuler the .\ct 11 iNL \ iet. e. Id.;, and M 15 
Viet. c. 91. In I8dd llic number of commissioner*; vv.is 
iiici eased to Hub 

111 addition to tlic City Cor]M*ratiun and the Metriq>olitan 
Board of Works there .are within ll.e iiulroj.olitan .aie.x 
thirty-eight vestrii-sand distiiet boards, wliicit are inlrustid 
with tlie managcinciit of local alV.iirs: .iiul th** Metropolit.iii 
Asylums Bi>ard,!he Buri.il lb ..ird, the Thames Coijscrv.vncy 
Board, .and tlie Lea Conservancy Board exercise authority 
over tlie matters indicated by their titli*=. The important 
School Boai’il will lie noticed further on. It is usn.al in 
ciuinectiuii witli the government of London to enumerate 
the eity eoinpanies, over eighty in mmiber, relics i>f the 
old trading guilds or frali rnities which in iiicdi:rval times 
were all-powoifnl v^itllin the eity in their respective i*ceu- 
pations, and with whose privileges the most despotic of our 
inoiiarehs did not dare to interfere, ihe ii.mio.s of .*;ome 
of I hem refer to hranehc.s of tr.ide that have long ceasi d 
to exist; they now ])ossess but little iutluence, and are 
ehielly important associ.al and ch.aritable corporations: only 
forty of them have hall.s. 

Twelve of the wealthiest and most ancient are known 
as the Croat Livery Companies. They arc — the Mercers, 
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hall and chapel in CheapsidCf between Ironmonger I^nc 
and Old Jewry; the tlroeers, hall in Princes Street, built 
171>8-1802 ; the Drapers, hall and gardens, Throgmorton 
Street ; the Fishmongers, hall, Adelaide Place, London 
11 ridge, built in 1831; the Goldainiths, hall in Foster I.ane, 
Cheapside, built by Hardwick in 1835 ; the Skinners, Dow- 
gatc Hill ; the Merchant Taylors, hall in Thrcadneedlc 
Street, built in U)ii7 ; the Haberdashers, hall in Gresham 
Street, rebuilt in 1835; Uie Salters, hall in SU S within s 
ojH’iicd in 1827 ; the Ironmongers, hall in Fcnchurch 
Street, built in 1748 ; the Vintners, liall in Upper Thames 
Street; and the Ulothworkers, hall in Mincing Ijine. Of 
tlie other companies the most important aiv— tlie A^H)thc- 
carics, uhose liall (^1670) is in Water Lane, Rlackfriars ; 
and the Stationers, Stationers* Hall Coiu’t, Ludgate Hill. 
St-e also Gi*iLi>s and Livkky CoMrANii-.s. 

15. ami Ifirinoiif . — It is very dithcult to say what 

Is the exact size of Liuidon, inasinuch as there is no definite 
boundary, and hence ditVerent e&tiinates may be fonned 
according to the way in n hicli the surrounding suburbs are 
included or exelnded. If we take, in addition to the old 
divi>icMis of the Pert, City, West Eini, and Borough, the 
ditleiMU suburban villages which lla^e been gradually ab- 
sorbed. the metropolis, from Stratford and lllackwall on 
the east to Kew 15ridgc aiul Acton (»n the west, anil from 
Claphain and Herin* Hill on the south to Hornsi^y and 
Highgatc on the north, is about 14 miles long by 8 miles 
wide. The paili.unentaiy London compris«‘S rather a less 
extent than thi^, but the district included in the jurlNdicti*»n 
<•1 the Board of l\i»rks, w liich coiTC'=poiuls very cloudy nith 
the Loudon taken by tin- registrar-geiieial for the census 
and tables of mortality, is substantially the same as we 
have indieated, and it comprises an area of afK)nt 7»i,5oo 
•icri >, or in ail\ 12J squaie mile^. This area is occupied by 
about 7 Pai s,tieets, their aggreg.ite length being 2hCMJ niili*". 

The district <»f the metropoliUn police is much more 
extensive than that of the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
it extends oxer th* whole of Middh sex (exclusix’e of the 
iity of Liintloiij and the surrounding parishes in the coun- 
ties of Surrey. Kent, bN'^cx, and Hertford, of xvhich any 
part is x^ithin 12 miles from Charing Cross, and those also 
of xxliich any part i.** not more than 15 miles in a straight 
line from the same point. The polic<' circle round Charing 
Cro.s,s Contains all that can be reckoned as propc-rly xxitliiii 
the limits of Lond<<n, and is too extensive h-r a natural 
U>nnilary; for inariy of th»’ pari.shes xvithin the police 
district are entirely niral. and are rjuite .seqnestereil from 
tl:*> great city, xvhile at sex-eral point'* are large toxins, of 
xvl.ich Croxdiin i-* an example, chi« fly Ixjuntl t*i Lomhm by 
the daily intercour-e of their population'. This di**tri<t 
embrace's an area of tjlMi square miles, xvith stieel.s and roads 
iiiCasuriug bOOO ini]*'s in lengtli. 

The principal divisions adopted for purpo.ses of gov- 
ernment and municipal administration are — (1) the City 
proper, xvhich bounded on the W. by the .site of Temple 
I»ar and .*:5oQthariJpton Buildings^ f,n the N. by Ilolboni, 
Smithfield, Barbican, and Finsbury ('ircus, on the E. by 
flii'hopsgale Without, iVtticoat Lane, Aldg.ate, and the 
Minories, and on the S. by the 'fliames; (2j Westminster, 
to the xvest of the City, Iwunded on the N. by Baysxvater 
Load and Oxford Street, on the W. by flhelsea, Kensington, 
and Broinpton, and on the S. by the Thames; (.3) the 
parliarnent.'irj’ boroiiglm other than the City and West- 
ij. luster. By tin* Ih form Aet of l«b7 tliese xvere made up 
of Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, Ilaekney, Sontli- 
xx.ij 1', Lambeth, Greenwich, and Chelsea. In the Bedi.stri- 
hution of .Seats Act of an extensile .snbdix’ision of 

thc'C districts was made. The City proper now- returiiH 
two inemhcj', and there are .single representatives for fifly- 
txro other l^;ronghs, making a total of fifty-four inenihers; 
or fifty-nine if Hampstead, Battersea. Claphain, Wands- 
wortb| and Lewisham are include<L 


For poor-law pnrposca London is dividod into forty 
unions, in some cases single parishes, in others groups of 
parishes, wdiile for the carrying out of tho Metropolitan 
Buildings Act of 1885 tho metropolis is divided into fifty- 
six districts, of which four are in the City, five in the city 
of Westminster, tliirty in other parts of tho metropolis north 
of tho Thames, and seventeen south of the Thames. Tho 
annual ratable value of the house property of London xvna 
estimated in 1881 at nearly £28,000,000 sterling, and tho 
number of buildings as 528,704. The latter included 
1 100 churches and places of w'orship, 7500 public houses, 
1700 tofFcc-houscs, and 500 hotels and inns. 

C. Vopulatiom — No authentic estimate of tho population 
of London can be traced much further back than two cen- 
turies. Acci»rding to si return made in Hi31, tlierc xxas 
then a population intkin the xvalls of 71,039 persons, 
trithout tlio walls 40,579, and in the old borough of South- 
wark 18,660, making altogether 130,268 in the city and 
liberty (of Southwark), or 111,608 persons in tho city 
exeluMvc of the liberty. In 1661 Gramit reckoned that 
the 130.268 had become 179,000, and that the population 
xvithin the Bills of Mortality*’ was 460,000. At tho 
clo.-*e of the seventeenth century the population within tho 
same limit was estimated as being about 550,000, and from 
aKmt this period I.oiidon snpersedotl Paris as the largest 
city of Eur(*pe. From this time its progress tluctnatcd 
for over luilf a century, but after 1780 a rapid rate of in- 
crease commenced, which has continued up to the present 
time without diminution. The subjoined table gives tho 


itioii of Loudon for the last nine 

decennial cciisus^ys 

Date of 

Census. 

Population. 

increa.se 

lM*tw cell 
each Census. 

1801 

958,863 

••• — 

1811 

1.138,815 

... 179,952 

1S21 

1,378,947 

... 2HM32 

1?^31 •*. 

1,654,904 

... 27t),047 

1841 ... 

1,948,369 

... 293.375 

1851 

2,362,236 

... 413.867 

1861 

2,803,989 

... 411,753 

1871 

3,254,260 

... 450,271 

1881 

3,814,571 

... 660,311 


In roimection with the groxvth nml movement.s of tho 
popiihithm of I/nidmi, xve iii.iy qn(»tc the fulKjxxing from 
the preliiniii.ary report of the eensiis e«)mmis'iimers: — 
‘•Loiiked at in any light the magnitude and gioxvlh of 
LoihIoii are inam-lh n's. ... It grow-s .as the power 
of Eiiglaiiil gif^WH ; it is the einporiiini of eapital, ainl its 
{KMiple are in coiimiiiiiit atioii by birth and blood, hy trade 
iiit< ]!igi.’nce, xxith all the afiili.itcfl eiti'*'* in thi';*(‘ isl:iiid.s. 
The railxvaxs liaxe not only j)Ut the population of the king- 
dom in fnr communication xxitli the metirq>idis, hut Iiaxe 
eiiabhsl l.irge numlsT.s of men of all ranks to settle aroniul 
its borders. The central parts aic converted into maiket.s, 
exrhangrs, xvarehoiis«\s, stati«»iis, oftlees, which are thronged 
during the day hut arc de.sertetl dining the night hy tlieii* 
ocenpJiiit.s. A double force of displacement is at W’ork ; men 
aie drixeii from London and Westminster by the high renf.s 
of the central 1joum-s, and are attracted outside by the elinrms 
of the MiiTouiiding country, with which the railways pul 
thun in easy communication. From 1801 to 1851 tho 
y>opiilati«Jii of the f’ity remained almost Htatiun.iry, the nuiii- 
Is rs In iiig in 1801, 128,269, and in 1851, 127,869. Thu 
next ridurn. howex’er, showed a marked decreime, the number 
in 1861 Is-lng only 1 12,063, and this decrease has eoiitiniied 
ever since at the same rapid rate, as xvill be seen from tho 
returns alreaily gix’eii. At the same time while the muiiher 
of iidiabitnnts has derlincfl, the nuiiilxT of persons actually 
engaged, oeeiipied, or employed daily in it, as well as the 
nurriisT of persona who, as clients, eustomers, and other 
frequenters, lesort to it daily, has very largidy iiiereased.’* In 
1881 the Corpoi.ation of London, dissatisfied w ith the return 
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for the City given in the census reports, ordered a day census 
to be taken, which bliuwed that although the night popula- 
tion only amounted to 50,526. no less than 261,061 persons 
wcTc actually resident or employed within the City on the 
day of investigation — an inerease of 90,928 in excess of the 
ascertained results of tin- (lay census of 1866. The inquiry 
was further extended to the nuinlxT of persons entering the 
City by the various inlets, sixty in all, including railway 
t(‘niiini, steaniljoat ]»ier3 and bridges, streets, lanes, courts, 
and alU'ys, and it was ascertained that during twenty-four 
hours 797,56.'! persons entered the City precincts on foot 
and in vehicles; about one- thirteenth (.57,923) of the num- 
ber p.'issing in the eight hours of night, from 9 p.m. to 
5 .a.in., .and the rein.ainder during the sixteen hours of the 
d.ay. Tlie busiest lunir of tiaflic was between 9 and 10 in 
the morning, w'lien lUl,lll passengers were recorded, al- 
though the j>receding hour gave 93,205, these being the times 


w'hen the crowd of banking, mercantile, commercial, and 
legal persons pass in to their daily occupations. TIjus more 
than one-fourih of the passengers .stn'.amed by in two hours 
out of the twenty-four. Of vehicles of all kinds there were 
71,893; one-fouiteeiitli (1981) passing during the eight 
hoiii^ of the night. Th«j analysis gave 1.5,966 cabs, 6176 
omiiibas(\s, 29,396 heavy v.ins and waggons, and 20,355 
light two-wheeled eaits. In the case (jf both passengers 
and vehicles, no .'ie(‘ount was taken of those going out of 
the City; otherwisi* tlu‘ numher would probably have been 
doubled. 

The following tal)le, extracted fnmi tlie cen*^us returns 
of 1881, gives some of tlie limits and jurisdietions as de- 
fined from time t(* time in Ac ts of Rirliane nt and hy the 
different authorities for certain ‘-pf'c ifi. iL y.urpo and will 
serve to convey some idea of their iiumbLr and geiieial want 
of harmony: — 


City of r.f»ndon within the Municipal and Parlia- 
inent.ary Limits,. ...... 

IMetropolitan I’.iiliamentary lloronghs (exclusive of the 
I'ity of Ix^ndon), ..... 

Metifjpolitan Parliamentary Horoughs (including the 
City of London). ...... 

Lmdon w'ithin the llcgi.strar-g<*nerars Tables of Jlor- 
tality, . 

London under the Board of Woiks and School 
Board, ........ 

I.oiidon within the Meiropolitan and City Police 
Ifistriets, ........ 


Area in 
sftatuto 
Acres- 

Inhabited 

1 

1 Pervnis. 

1S71. 

RSI. 

1S71. 

ISSl. 

668 i 

9.30,5 1 

6,493 

71. 811 7 

50, .526 

45.173 i 

372.821 

426,491 

2.915.974 

3,101.824 

I 

40,SU 1 

1 

38 1 ,9,jo 

132,984 

3,020..''71 

3,152.350 

75,362 j 

417,767 

486,286 ! 

3,254.260 

3,814,571 

75,49n j 

1 j 

419,6-12 

488,995 

3.266,987 

3.832,411 

1 in,5S7l 

.528.791 ’ 

645.818 

1 3.885.641 

4,761,312 


Fiom the cen.sus returns of 1881 it a)q»ears that of the 
inhabitants of London about <»ne-thii'd con>tstH of persi>u.'t 
born outside its limits, and that it (‘oiitaiiis a veiy large 
foreign popiihilioii. As the nulropolis of the cmy/ne it is 
tbitliLT the repre.s<‘iitati\es of other nations, of the eolonbs. 
and of Scotland and Ireland, n'Mirt ; but it is cbUdly the 
field in wbieli the population of the several counties of 
Kiigland find scope for their talents and their industry. The 
number of the natives of the counties of England and W.ales 
lesident in liondoii in 1881 was upw\ard.s of a million. Of 
other ];ersons not natives of London, but resident there, we 
find that there arc of — 

Irish, about 250,000 

Scots, “ 12iMl0t) 

(jermans, “ 60,000 

Asiatics, Africans, and Americans, • “ 45,000 

Froiieh, 30,000 

Dutch, “ 16,000 

I»oles, 12,000 

Italians, “ 7,500 

Swiss, “ 5,000 

while there are also about d 0,000 Jews. It has been ob- 
served that there are in London more Jews than in Palestine, 
and more Roman Catholics than in Rome. 

The enormously rapid incicasc in the sue and popula- 
tion of London during the present century has given rise 
to many attempts to calculate its future progrps.s, and to 
estimate some of the results which must follow from the 
collecting together of such large niinibcrs of people. As, 
however, it would have beiMi impossible at the commeiiee- 
Mieiit of the present century to foresee, from anything that 
was then known, the present position of the metropolis, we 
must regard most of the estimates which arc fonned as to 
the fuliuo as being ver} largely of a speculative character. 


It has been comjuited that there is ample ro( m upon the 
75,500 acrCwS <)f the metrt>jK»lit.in aica t«' aceomiiK-date 
6,000, OOU y»eoj)le if tliey weie yu-npeily ilistiihuted, 'io 
that wliatevtr in.xy he the irioiea^'e of popuhiti'ni tlitj 
registrati(»n houndaiy wwuld appiar to he amply sutHi ieiit 
for a long lime to come. It is aKo ei rtain tli.il lliC popu- 
lation camtoi increase iiuhfinilely in Lo ndon oi rlsiwhore; 
and the latc of iu« reasc depends tm a v.iiiity of eircuin- 
stauccs, none of winch can be forest»'ii. Changes in the 
soei.il and politieal cojidilioii of the peo])le ; indisposition 
to marriage, or a growing tenJeticy to latc inaiiiages; 
angineiitatioii or diminution of the duration of life; cessa- 
tion or iiu’iease of migration; abundaiiee or scarcity of 
the means of subsistence ; all or any one of these causes 
might come into operation, and the etVect on the iiicro.aso 
of the population would soon be apparent. One important 
' matter to bear in mind is, that the increased facilities 
which arc atlhrdcd by the railw.ixs fur conveying persons 
to country residences, or to towns within a short vlistancn 
of London, have materially allected the meti’opolitan rate 
of increase already, and the iiVects will he more and mom 
apparent in future vears. 'I’hen, again, the increasing 
lU’osjK’rity of some of the principal cities of the kingdom 
will render them fovmid.vble rival-, in attracting the aspiring 
youth of the country. The giowtli of some of these cities 
is much more rapid than that of the metropolis ; and them 
is this to be said, that whereas London has had a long 
spell of expansion, some of them have only just begun their 
, career. 

1 D. Commerce^ ^^aHuJ'actllres^ and Trades , — London w.as 
: a port of some eonsequeiiee at the time of the Romans; 

it increased considerably in importance during the Saxon 
‘ period, and during the medhvv.al period it was one ( f 
the most renowned marts of the western world. .\t the 
1 close of the sixteenth centuiy it was undoubtedly tlu* first 
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emporium of Europe, and this ili>tiiiction it has never lost 
up to the piTsent day. 

Beiiifi: essentially a mart the trade of London is marked 
by a lars:c excess of imports o\«‘r exports, and in this 
respect it otTei-s a complete contrast to Liverpool, the 
next most important commercial city of England. In 
the matter of export Liverpool takes the lead, but the 
total shij'piiig trade of the metropolis is unsurpassed in 
the world. The impi rtsof cotton, wheat, Hour, dye-stuffs, 
hemp, jute, palm oil, copper ore, lead, saltpetre, and 
.lie meater at Li\erpool than i.ondon ; while in 
the .iititlr-' r!.i\, tlax sied, and iron Hull t.ikcs the lead. 
In the a* tides of >ilk, butter, and eggs the imports of 
.*501110 of tlie .<outli co.ist towns exceed tlio'^c of London, 
hut lUMily the whole of the'*e impoits pa^s on by the 
lailwav'; to the metropolis; and Etilkestoiie. New- 

liaveii, and Southami>lon iii.ay he regauled ah virtually 
p< rtN I'f London. Xeaily tiie wlmle of the Erencli tradi* 
\\ith Kii jand i^ coiiceiitrateil in Lo’idon. which aLo absorbs 
the L,!e.iier part t f tlie tr.oie of thf' llaltie. London ha-> 
al'o :i nioiK poly t-f the traile iiitli the Ea^'t Indies ! 

an l (.'him. .m*! it Ij i>. coiioni icial uhitiuins with ov«.ry part 
of til*’ dMiized weild. The Mvhie of the total impoit'v in 
l>iSl wss T1 1 1 , and i>f iho exports Tl* l.hO:J,n7.‘». 

1 i •• In'S revenue avrra^f>. Tlihfuni.Oim per annum. 
Tho exact anvniit for l>s-l wa^ The 

nutnher of red"!* r«*.l and t!.** entii* s and elearance*? 


Wile a> a>’Cordirg i 

reti.:’ ^ ; — 

L«) li 

le mu>t ncent ofiicial 
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wf.rld. Kurtle-t down lh»- rivf r are the immense doeks 
f.j#ef i.iHy d**-i_-TK*d fr-r f c»‘an stouijers .at 'lilbtiry, which were 
(oUNinivtod by the L.i.st .uni West India 1 lock Company in 
1 .umI oxteinl over olio .acre.s. Next come the Dagenham 
D»/^-k>, situated between IJai king .and 'J'ilbury, on the Ksm*x 
^•^ ie ( { the 1 liaines. 'I he average width is tliiO feet, and the 
lenL'tii .aijf.ut a mile, tljus affording nearly 2 miles of quay. 
The tid.d ba'in is doO feet long and JoO feet wide, the 
entiance g.ites 70 fe< t in width. The t-ist was X220,00(|, 
lieliAv lil.K kwall, jnst heyr nd the Lf.a. .are the Victoria 
lio<-ks. which, witli the extensions Cf»nipJeted in 1«80, are 
wifliout a f>.iiallel. 'Jhey aie neaily :{ inile.s long, 41#0/ect 
wide, .and fov«r 17o .an*-. There are twenty iron bhed.s, 
each oceupving aUmt an acre of .*«p,ace, very Ijirge dry 
d/'l-.-*, and 7 miles of qiiavs, TJ,(; co.^t was over 
.Old would have k-en considerably inore, but for 
the : er d U'C of cmep t<; ij,st-.ad of stone, and the cutting 
thron.*:. of .a l.ti/e m.ar-li W'hh h, in the first iiihtarice, was 
7 feet h*; iw hig!i water. Next an; fl.e Ea.st Itulhi Docks, 
cjimrnem e i ;a l.«Od .md fij.i-.lied in The^'O consist 

of two docks .11 d a hii'in, to which w.a.s added in 1H70 a 
new south dock of acrc^. The iriiport Jock ha** an area 


of 19 acres, tho export dock of 10 acres, and the basin of 
3 — making a total surface of 32 acres. The cast-iron 
wharf, 7.')0 feet long, is said to weigli 900 tons. Tho 
West India Docks cover 05 acres, and lie between Liinc- 
bonse and Illackwall, on the left bank of the Thames. 'I’ho 
first stono was laid by the peat commoner \Yilliam ITtt 
in 1800, and the docks opened for businc.ss two years later. 
The export dock is about 2000 feet in length by about 400 
feet in breadth ; the import dock is of tho same length, 
and 500 feet in width, and is bounded on the north side by 
eleven extensive stacks of warehouse.s. Hetwceii the import 
and export docks are extcn.sive sheds and vaults for rum ; 
and an eastern and western wood quay and sheds, contain- 
ing an immense stock of mahogany, ecilar, rosewood, ebony, 
iiye-woods, &c. Suuth of tin* export dock, and immedi- 
ately adjoining, lies the South D4H*k, formerly called the (Tly 
C.inal. This dock is iiiiwards of 3700 feet long, .'iiid li.a.s 
rfc«*ntly been enlarged to a width of upwards of 400 feet. 
The basin connecting the docks with the river at lllack- 
wall is nearly 6 acres in extent, while that at tJie Liino- 
lion>e end is about 2 acre.s. The new Mill wall Doeks, on 
the Lie of Ilog*?, opposite Greenwich, have a fn)nt.ige of 
7700 feet, .an area of 200 acres, and immense iloating and 
graving docks and basins. Near the Tower are St. 
Kathciine's l)ock«», of which the first stone was l.'iitl in 
1827. 'riic architect was Mr. Hardwick, and tlie cele- 
brated .lohn Telford the engineer of the stnielnn*. nf whii*h 
Sirtlulin Hall was the chief promoter. The total cost was 
Tl, 700.000. The .area i>f tlic doeks is about 21 acres, of 
which ll.J arc in w.tter; and tho luck is sunk so deq]o tli.iL 
"hips of 7U<i tmis burden m.ay enter at any time of tho 
title. t)f the London docks, the first and l.irgest (.lohn 
Kennie. engineer) was opened in IsOa, h.iving oecnpieil 
three ye.ais in consti action. The New T’ea Warehouses, 
capacious enough to receive I2ti.000 chests, were i rected 
in 184 I— to. .and comprise an area of I»0 .acres. '1 here arc 
twenty warehouses, eighteen .sheds, .seventeen v.aults, and 
six quays, with throe entrances from the Thames. Tlie 
entire strin ture cost XT, 000, 000. The Gomniereial Docks 
consist of five ample and commodious docks on the south 
sitle of the river, w itli an entrance from the Thaine.s. There 
are. licsidcs, on the north side of the liver twenty-five dry 
or graving docks, including a ]>atent .slip, and fifteen of 
the same kind on the c»pj)Osile side. 

Tlie docks fin tlie .sfuitli side of the river have a tot.il 
l.md ami water are.a of 330 .acre.s, while thcisc on the north 
*‘ide, e«»nipletcil or under eonstrnction, comjirise an ex- 
tent of over 2200 .acres. The warehouses att.iehed to 
IheM* dfick.s form small towns of thianselves above ground, 
wTiilc below ground there arc enormous v.iulls lined witli 
brick and masonry for the storage of spirits, wim*, oil, v'vi*. 
Nothing will convey so cle.'ir an ide.a of the va*.t activity 
and stupend<ius wealth of London as avibit to these vvare- 
house.s, filled to overflovving witli interminable .store.s of 
tea, coffee, sugar, silk, tobacco, and other foreign and 
colonial products; to the enonnons vnii]t.s, with their ap- 
parently inexhaustible qn.antiticH of wine; and to tiesc 
extensive quays and landing stages, cumbered witli huge 
.staeks of hides, heaps of hale.s, and long rows of ca.sks fif 
every conceivable description. 

Ill addition to its coininereo, tho unique pfisitlon of 
I.ioiidon, and its intercourse with nil parts of tlie e.irth, 
have as.'il.stcd to make it financially the cloaring-hon.se for 
international trade generally, and it is certainly the fiimn- 
cial centre of the worhl. There are over 150 private and 
joint-stock brinks which have office.s in I.Andon, and in Ihu 
article under 1L\nk wc have given some statistics of the 
amount of business transacted by the chief of them. Tho 
bn.sine‘‘.s centre of London is the Loyal ExcJiangc, and I>c- 
sides the iinjKirtant Stock Exchange, just ailjaeeiit, there 
is al.so a Corn Excliange. in M.irk Ijinc, Sale Kuoms in 
Mincing Lane for Colonial produce, a Wool Exchange in 
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Moorgatc Street, a Coal Exchange adjoining the Custom- 
house, and the Auction Mart in Tohenhouse Yard, where 
landed property is chiefly dealt in. 

Ixindnn cannot bo tennc«l a manufacturing city in the 
ordinary sense of tlie term, an<l the largest industry of 
this kind is that of lircwing, which is carried on by over 
100 brewers. The largest portion of the beer made is 
consmiicd on tlio spot, but nearly 250,000 barrels are ex- 
ported annually. There arc large engineering works at 
J^nibetli and Millwall, potteries and glass-works at Lam- 
belli and Southwark, tanneries at Hermondscy, sugar rc- 
finciies in Whitechapel, eliemical works upon the Lea, and 
paper-works on the Wandle. Cabinetniaking is oarric<l on 
largely in tlie neigbboiirhood of (curtain Itoad, Shoreditch, 
and an immense whoh-sale shoe trade is centred in the 
neiglibourliood of Shoreditcli and the Hackney Koad. 
J.ncifcr-iuatch ni.ikiiig is chiefly confined to the ea'^t cinl 
<'f London. Clock and watch makers, wlio arc numerous, 
reside principally in Clcrkcnwcll. 'I’lic liiicst cutlery and 
hardware arc jirodiiced, and the manufacture r»f metals of 
all kinds is also carried on to a great extent. L'o u-li- 
bnilding is an important hnsine.ss, and the cairiagcs of 
London are not only the liainlsoincst, but the best built 
and most durable of any in the empire, (ireat numbers 
are mndi* for exportation. Many bauds are employed in 
ly])C-founding ; and the manufacture of mii.*'ical instru- 
ments, partieul.irly pianofoi tesaud hariiioiiiunis, isconducte«l 
on the largest ^<•ale. Owing to the exl<‘nt to \shi<‘U the 
division of labour is carried, the tradesmen and artisans of 
TSoiubn have attained to the greatest proficiency; ami it 
is generally adtiiltled that the jeuelh*rs, silversmiths, en- 
grjutT''. cabinetmakers, printers, tailors, shoemakers, and 
bookbinders of tlie metropolis are quite unri\ ailed in their 
respective craft's. 

It is iinpiKviblc to form oven the naighest estimate of 
the extent of the internal trade of Loudon or of the vari- 
ous «jccupati(»ns of its inhabitants but a few statihtie.s 
may not be \\ it bout intciast. In the matter of food supply 
tlien* are annually eonsumed about 2.0no,0()0 qu.artcrs of 
wheat, d00,td.u) oxen. 1.500,000 sheep, 150,000 calves, 
250,000 swine, iS , oo (),()00 head of poultry and game, 
d()0.000,OUO lbs. of fi.sli, 600,000,00() oysleis, l,20O,000 
lobst»*rs, .and .5,()0(»,0()0 salmon. 'I’lic water supply of the 
inetmpolis is .a monopoly enjoyed by nine giv.at w.atiT 
companies, who supply about 150,000,000 gallons d.aily. 
Much of the supply is drawn fnan sadly pollutctl .sources, 
and though it is carefully filtered it.s quality sometiine.s 
leaves much to be desired. Like most monop<0i.st.s also 
the c<»inpanies h.ave systematically disregarded public iii- 
leresls in tlu ir desire for pri\ate aggrandisement, and 
their rapacity has long been the source of much just com- 
plaint on the part of the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
A proposal was made in 18S0 to purchase the rights of the 
eomp.anH's, whose capital was then a lit tie over X’l 2,000,000, 
for. 150,000, but tlie House of Commons declined to 
s.'inclion the y)roposal. Of coal about 4,000,000 tons arc 
bi ought into I.ondon by the river, and the railway com- 
p.anics supply about as much more. 

E. lteU<fiousand Kilncntionol Iii^*ources, — L<md(in b»*efnne 
the se.at of a diocese about 500-010, when Etlielbert, king 
of Kent, founded the East Minster on the site of St. rani's, 
'riie diocese compri.ses I.,oiulon and ^liddlesex, wdth .‘•m.'ill 
portions of Essex, Kent, and Surrey immediately adjoining, 
in the provineeof Canterbury. The benefices number aUmt 
550. The bishop h.as an income of XI 0.000, with .a s«\U 
at I^ntlon Hoii.se, St. ,Tanio.s’ Square, a pal.ace at Fulli.ain, 
on the Middlesex bank of the Thames, and the patron.ige 
of about 100 livings. The dean's income is X2000. 'I lie 
dean and chapter hold the patronage of forty-six livings. 

'riierc are about 800 churches of the Cliurcli of England 
in Ix^ndon or its immediate vicinity, of which 100 are 
parish churches in the City, fifty parish churches in the 


metropolitan district beyond, and 250 eccle.siastical parish 
or district cliiirches or chapjels, some connected wdth 
a.sylums, mis.sions, <Jlc. ()f the nonconformist churehe.s, 
which ainoniit to about COO in all, 240 are Independent, 
150 Metliodi-t, 150 Dajdist, and fifty Ib^man Catholic. 
Large as arc tli»*.se number.s it lias been shown that If all the 
persons in Loiulon who are not ph}Mcally di.sijualificd, or 
kept away for any legitimate reason, were td .iltend jaiblic 
worship at the .s.nne time, about oiio-li.alf would ha\<i to l»o 
shut out for want i>f room. This Jia.-> oeca" ion ally been 
made the basis fi»i apj'i als for incleas'ijig llie amount of 
accommodation, but uhili’ tlieie are doublle-'S districts 
where this might be ddiie to jdv.mtagi*, the i*,\i'tiiig accom- 
mod.ition unhajjpily is b} in; ni« .ms well iis-*d in in. my 
p.arts of the metriqjiilis. In a m i v luimb* r td iho 

parisli rhunhes of the City the Sunday coi. jh itii ii-. may 
often be counted rui the fingrrs, and tlieyais* oj,..ind 

at any other time. A few of the fa.sliion.ibit‘ < r j.f jii.lar 
jilaces of Avoisliip are always crowded, and Ai^ilors 1 'i\e to 
attend e.arly to .secure a .seat ; but taking tlie m* tr-p' W all 
round it is e*.tim.\tc‘d that at least onc-tliird of the sittiug., 
are imoecnpied at the nmst numcToiisIy attemJerl mimi.T'. 
As might be expected, mo^t of the r»ligiou-> deiiomin.ilioiis 
of lVot<‘'tauti.sm have m<*eting-pl.iees in Ixmdon.aud iie.iily 
every nation of Europe is represented by ;i nati'»nal pi. ice 
of worship. In addition t » the regular jiLice^ of wor'^hip, 
to most of wliii'li .nre attaclicd eharilablc and ediu atir nal 
socutie.s, there are aKo a larg*.; number of religioU'. sueieti**.s 
which make Londitn tlu;/r liiMdfpi.artei and inaiiv of Tl.em 
devote tlieir cm rgio', sjiecially to tlie nietiopoli^. Among 
the most widely f.imed of these nligioiiN soeiLti. s aie tlie 
Uritidi an»l Foreign Itilile SvfCiety, the Li.nduii Mi^sion.^iry 
Society, and the Society fer the rioinotion of Chii&tiaa 
Knowledge. 

liatever m.ay be thought eoneerning the provision made 
for the public devotion,of tin* iniiabit.mts of Lund-)!!, there 
can be no ijuestioii as to the we;illh of its ediic.itional 
ajqdiances. Tlie two ehief cc>llegfs in Lmdori are eoimeet* d 
with the London I'liivcrsity. [Si-e Lo\im>x. i:i:- 

sirv oi .] I’niversity (.'tdlege, in Tiowev Slrtrt. fouiitlul in 
l^28 cliiefiy throngli the exeiiions of L« I'l Droiigl .«m, 
wa.s originally called London I'r.ivt i''ity. but. since 
the mi»re limited <!• "ignation li.is l.'-eii giwii lu it. It w is 
designed to afi'ord. on tin* ]>ropiirt;iry SA.'>‘tf'n. a gi i»d mi»hi!<-- 
cl.a.v,s ediieation at .a nmderate expense, without limitation 
a.s to religions tc'-t". The whole range of university tuit.oii 
is given except divinity, with the addition of inneh fuller 
iiisirueliou in scifiice ami modem l.mguages than w.is 
before usual in ctillege". The college buildings eont.ain 
numerous leetiire-rooiiis, a laboratory, and a museum. 
There is .also iiieluiieii a .‘school for boy.s under .sixteen years 
of age. The number of professcas about thirtv, and that 
t>f stuvhatts about 1500. the foes from the hitter amount- 
ing to .about X.'JO.OtH) a year. Opposite the e«fllege, 
,and eonnccted Avith it as a clinical establishment, st.inds 
the Viliversity College Ho.‘^pit.d, Avhioli is attended by the 
medical ]»rofessors of the colh'ge. King's College, which 
occupies tlie large pile of Iniildiiigs that forms the east 
wing of Sonier'-et Htuise, aams founded the same year as 
University iVllege. and it proAidos similar instruction to 
the latter, but witli the addition of divinity, and in con- 
nection Avith the Churcii of England. Gordon College, or 
University Hall, in Gordon Square, is an establhshment 
mainly supported by Unitarians. New College, at SL 
John's Wood, for Congregationalists or Independents; the 
Ikiptist College, in the Regent's I’nrk ; the Wesley.iii Col- 
lege, in the Horseferrv Road ; Hackney College ; and several 
others of loss importanoo — .are establhshments m,ain tuned 
by various bod ie.s of dissenters, some for educating ministers 
for the pulpit, some for training schoolmasters and scliool- 
misti*es.‘!es. Of the building.s so occupied the haiuUomo^t 
ia New College. This Avas established a feAv yeais ago aa 
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a substitute for Highbury, Homerton, and Coward Colleges, 
all belonging to the Congregational ists. Gresham College 
is not a college iu the modern sense of the term; 
it is only a lecturo-i-oom. Sir Thomas Gresham left an 
endowment for an annual series of lectures, and ivsidences 
nml stijieiuls for the lecturers. The charity was greatly 
imMised during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Tublic attention having been called to the subject, a new 
lecture-hall was built a few years ago .at the corner of 
BaNiughall and tlresham Streets out of the necuinuLated 
fund, and lectures are delivered here at certain periods of 
each year. The subjects are divinity, physic, .astronomy, 
geometry, law, rhetoric, and music. The lectures take 
place in the evening in English; they are freely open to the 
public, and the auditors to some of them are fairly ninner- 
oii-^. Among the traiuiinr rolh’grs fi«r school masters and 
mistivsses are the National Society's at Chelsea, the British 
and Foreign at Stoekwell and iu the Borough Boad, and 
the Hiuue and Colonial iu Gray's lim Boad. The College 
of Preceptors, in (^>ueen Sipiare, resembles the London 
I'nivLTsity in this — that it confers a diploma, but does not 
teach, fuither than hy providing occasional courses of lec- 
ture's and opportunities for discussion. Many so-called 
collc!;i's are either proprietary or private schools. 

The chief of the puldic schools in London is Westminster 
Sclund. It was founded in 15*10. and lies south-west of 
Wi".! minster Abbey, but very near it. Some of our greatest 
Statesmen and scholars have been edueatetl here. St. Paul’s 
.VI :ool, situated on the eastern side of St. Paul's Church- I 
yard, was founded in 1512 by Dean Colet, for the education 
of •’ poor men's children.*’ lake many others of the older 
schooN, the benefits arc not conferred so fully as they ought 
to bo on the class designated. 'I he presentations aie wholly 
in the haiiii'. of the Mercers' Company. The now existing 
sc!.o«-I-hou«e. the third on the same site, was built in 
Tl.r? C|j.irtcr-hou«.e .Vlnx l. formerly. near Altleisgate Street, 
i'! part of a cl.arity established by Tlmmas Sutton io 1611. 
Th»-re i** an b.«spital it alm,'Lou«ie Lt about eighty pot»r 
br^ thn'n." nnu who have seen bett* r day^; and there is a 
sehf«d for the fr^e education of forty •• p<H»r with 

many more whose parents pay for their schooling. 'I he 
scho'l was removed to (Jtidahning. Suiri y, in 1^71, the 
former building having been purchased for the Merchant 
T.aylom* .School. Chi ist’s Hospital, or the Blue-coat Sehvol, 
as it is commonly ca]l<.d fp<m the c«»lourof the boys* dress, 
is 5-ituated w'itiiin .an inclosure on the north side of New- 
gate .'street, arnl is one of th** most splendi.l among the 
charirab’.e foandation.s of London. See Cjcium's H<»s- 
1*1 r.\i . 

'1 h‘* Morrhant TaNlors' School w.a.s founded in 1561 by the 
Mr rc bant Taylr.m* C«»mji:my. '1 he school wras reino>ed in 
l^'TS to the buildings of the Cliarter-bouse. Abuut 5<M> 
liT^ys are cshicated, whrilly on the presentation of inenibf>r.s 
f( the (ompany; and there are uumennis fellowships at 
St. John's College. Oxford. o{»* n to the srhoJars, Mereers’ 

] r*‘e Grammar School, in t'idlege ILll. is a small tst.tblish- 
iiiei.l of M similar kind. The City of Lrmdon .SchMil.in an 
f'xr * edingly handsome building fai the '1 luaines Kiiihank- 
ment, w.w origiiirdly founded in Milk Street in li*M5, an<l 
fr-rms a useful medium bctw.-r'ii the rjd giammar-.srhools 
ar.d the in'jdern j»rivatc .schools; it prj>,-.r-,vfs .sf^eral ex- 
1 ihitions f.>r the in>re successful senior scholars. The 
.M .•Mie Kducation Cr>rpr>r.'itiori w.is established in I 

l^*i6. to jiro^ide a liberal edncatiim for the son.s of clerks 
in r.iy <jfHce*», and other jiersons of the s;ime ela.s.s, at the 
char,;, of guinea a quarter. Upwards of 1000 boy.s are 
Tm>l‘ r traiidng at the <,'entr.il VJjwl at ('owper Street, 
City B^ad, and scleral similar sehrxJs have be«-n established. 

'I l.e .srhrxU e.,tahii-hed under the auspices of tli»5 
National Sr eiety, r%ail<d Nati.^nal .Schr-ols, are very nu- 
inerou.s, but ne. d i.»,t b** noticed here. 1 h** Briti.'th and 
Foreign School .Society, iu the Borough Boad, trains up 


teachers without reference to religious tests ; whereas the 
National Society is in connection with tho Church of 
Kiiglaiid. Many very superior schools for girls have been 
established in the metropolis W'ithin the last few years. 

Under the provisions of the Kducation Act of 1870 a 
School Board w'u.s elected for London, consisting of forty- 
eight representatives from tho various districts. Numerous 
large and commodious school buildings have been erected 
under their auspices, and by tho end of 1881 tho Board 
had supplied places for 2.16,000 children, and was making 
provision for 100,000 more. This, with the accommodation 
provided by the voluntary schools, gives a total number of 
places for over 600,000 children. During the past few 
years much dissatisfaction has been expressed with tho 
work of the School Board, on account of its alleged 
extr.avagance, cumbrous and offensive system of olllcialism, 
and the disregard displ.ayed by it for the interests of 
e.visting schools. 

F. Mu f enmity Libraries, and Art Exhibitions, — Among 
the iniisenms open to the public, or readily acce.ssible, an* 
the following! — Tho British Museum, which h.a.s already 
been described [see Bkh'I.sii Mtshum], tho Museum of 
Natural History, the South Kensington Mu.seum, the 
Museum of Patent Inventions, and tho Fast Ia>ndou 
Museum in Bethnal Gracn. 

The South Kensington Museum at Brompton is situated 
about a mile distant from Hyde Park Corwr, ne.'ir the site 
of the International Exhibition of 1862. Tho ground w:i.4 
bought at a cost of X60,000. The eolleclion consists of — 
(I ) objects of om.imental art; (2) British pictuics,r‘^cnli}- 
ture, and engravings; (3) architectural models, casts, v<.o.; 
(1) school furniture, lK)ok.'4, diagrams, models, and ediica'* 
tional appliances; (.5) building material.^, Mone, bricks, 
tiles, ghuss, &c,; (6) nutritive substances; (7) .animal 
products employed in the airts, leather, furs, feathers, 
Wools, «Slc.; (8) models of patented inventions, inaehiiie'*, 
&c. ; (l») reproduetions, by means of photography and 
casting, of antique sculpture and paintings. 

All the paintings exhibited at the South Kcn.singtoii 
Mus«»um are in galleries well light»'d from above, and are 
thus shown at night as well as by d.ay. The collect ion of 
British pictures w.us comnienced by Mr. Slieep.‘»hanks. ami 
bi'queathed by him to the inu'^eum. The gift wa.s \alued 
at i:53,uor». 

Near the .South Kensington Museum is the Boy.al Albert 
Hall of Arts and Science.*;, opened by her Majc-ty in 1871. 
The building is oval in form, and can conveniently seat 
«Ut*0 per&on.s, including an orchestra of D)00. It was 
built chietly with the \iew of pcri>etuating the success of 
the great Exhibition of 1851, by providing a common 
centre of union for the various departments of science and 
art. In the immediate n«‘igiiboiiihood also are to be found 
the India Mii.seuin, which contains a magnificent collrc- 
tuni of every variety of Indian art and manufacture, the 
N.ition.al Portrait Gallery, and the National Natural History 
Muscuin, which is one of the Lest in tho world. 

'Ihere are iiiuiierons and special collections attached to 
Univeisity and King's Colleges, and (among others) tho 
City Mu.seum, tluildhall; Boyal Institution, Albeiiintlo 
.Street; India Otiice; .Soane Museum, Lincoln'.s Inn Fields; 
.S«x;i»-ty of Arts, Adclphi ; Trinity Hou^e, Tower Hill; 
Linmcan .Sr^cicty, Piccadilly ; Boyal Botanic Society. 
Begent’s I Vk ; .Museum of Practic.al (lefilogy, JiTinynStrret ; 
Architectural Musiaim, .South Kensington; Boyal rnitcil 
Service, IVhitehall Yard ; Boyal IJollcgo of Surgeons, Guy's 
Hospital, Borough ; .St. Bartholomew's, King's Collegi*, and 
other hospitals, and the Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
for anatoinbal preparations; Bank of England; Artillery 
Comp.any, Armourer's Hall, the Tower, and Woolwich 
BefKisitory and Arsenal, for arms and armour. 

In the British Mus«UTn Library, London rejfiiees in tin* 
possession of the finest collection.*! of books in the world, 
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xvlth the possibly single exception of the Biblioth^quo 
Nationale of Paris; but beyond this it is badly off as 
regards public libraries. Almost the only other large free 
library that is readily acccKsible is that of the corporation 
of the city of Ixiidon, at the Guildhall, which includes 
over 80,000 books and about 300 MSS. Some small 
public libnu’ics have within the last few years been estab- 
lished ill several of the districts of I^ndon. Among the 
libraries of a special character, mention must be made of 
the \ahi:ib1o archiopi8rx>pnl library at Lambeth; »Sion 
College Libraiy, the most valuable theological library in . 
London ; Dr. Williams* Library, wliicli contains a large* 
collection of books of Puritan theology, many valuable 
MSS., and some fine portraits of Baxter and other divines; 
the library of the Oratory at South Kensington, chiefly 
Jioninn Catholic theology; the law libraries of Lineolirs 
Inn, Gray’s Inn, the Temple, and tlic Incorporated Law 
Society; the .scientific and technical library of the Patent 
Ofiicu; the library attached to the Mu.seum of Practical 
Geology; the art library at South Kensington, and the 
areha?oIogic:il library of the Society of Antiquaries. Of 
the subscription and circulating libraries the largest arc 
Mudie's, the I^iulon Library, and that of the Ixmdoii 
Institution. In addition to these, most of the scientific 
and learned societies in which London ib yieculiurly wealthy 
have special libraries of their own. 

Like iiio.'^t of the Kuropcan capitals, London is rich in ■ 
the possession of many important works of art. The | 
National G illery, although only formed in 18*24 by tin* ’ 
p jn'cl^.sc of the Angerstcin collection of thirty-eight pictures 
for £57,000, has been so r.apidly and greatly extended by ; 
means of purchases, legacies, and donations, that it now 
toiiipi i.sc.s over 1000 pictures, which aroexhil)ite<l in eighteen 
rooms. It posse.s.ses boim* noble examples of the older 
Paliaii ma.st<‘rs and some of the finest pictures of the 
l.iigli.sh school, and taken altogether is now considered to 
he one of the best collections in the world. The original 
Imilding in Trafalgar Square was designed by Wilkins, ami 
erected in I.sd2'*d8 at a cost of £lMi,00(>. It wa.s con- 
fiderably enlarged and altered in 18<;o, and a further ex- 
tensive addition was made in isTfi, by which the ac- 
eomnuHlation was doubled. It contains, among other 
pictures, the Ansidei M.vdonna of llafiaolle, pur(’h;Vsed frt»m 
the Duke of Mailborougli in 188.5 for £70,UUU — probably 


polls more worthily distinguished than in the number and 
splendour of its charitable institutions, w’hicli minister to 
every want of humanity, and whose aggregate income ex- 
c.ecdH the revenue of several im{K>rtant Kuropcan states. 
In the City alone the endowed charities of the corporation 
possess an annual income of over £30,000, while those of 
the livery companies have an aggregat** income of £200,000. 
There arc in liOiidon upwards of 1000 clistinet cliaritable 
a.s.sociations and .sep.arate funds, and th** total .annual in- 
come derived from voluntary .suh-’criptions, donation*^, .and 
bequests considerably exceeds £4,000,000. Among tlje 
charities are to be fi>ijn(l bosyiitals, disjjfn.sari*''^, and 
asylums; Bibb*, tract, inisHonary, .'ind district-visiting 
j societies; ymividmt homes, orpb.inages. and aliM.sliou’-e-!. 
Among the hosyntnls .are esp4*ci.illy notJ*-t'.tblf tie* 

IIo.syiit.al, for old and disabled .soldiers. foiind«*d in tli**n i/ii 
I of diaries IF. — the buihlings, which face thi* ri\»'r I liauM -. 

I w'ere the work of Sir Christopher Wren; tlie Poy.il Mili^ 

, tary A.syluin, to the north of the Jio.spital, \\h'ro tie 
, children of soldiers are .supported and educ.ited ; tie* 

I Foundling Hospital, (iuildford Street, founded in 17;J‘J by 
Thomas Coram, for the maintenance of illegitimate cliil- 
dron; St. Bartliolomcw's Hospital, Smitbfiebi, founded by 
Henry VIII., now' containing fi7<» beds, with an income of 
about £40,000 yearly ; St. Thomas’ Hospital, opposite the 
j Houses of Parli.ament; Guy's Hospital, Southwark, so 
named from it.s founder, built in 1722-21: Fniver.Mly 
College* Hospital, founded in 1831!; Westmin.'^ter Ho'*pit.al; 
Charing Cro^sS Ho^pital, founded in 1818; St. Geitrge’s, 
Great Northern, King's College, the London, St Mary's, 
Middlesex, and Koval Free Hospitals; (ireenw’icli llosynt.al, 
for sick and di^^e.i^cd ,».c.iiiiL*n of .all nation-j; Bethlchciii 
and St. Luke’s, for the reception of lunatics; tin* Cancer, 
Otinsumption, ainl Fever Hospitils, .and numerous »>ther 
institutions h>r the tre.atmcnt of tpeeial dise.ises. Alto- 
gether there are eleven great hospitals, with medic.al schools 
, att.'udied. having an average of .30d beds each, .and sixty- 
four Miirtller ho'pit.iN, w’ithoiit .st bools, with .an .avfrnge of 
beventy-tliroe beds e.adi. The wtak done by tin* two 
■ clas.«.«s of ho**pit.iIs is .aboui the 'S.ime : the f< inner relieve 
upwards of 70,000 in and C!)!»,0o0 out yalieuts, .ami tin* 
latter upwards of 4o,ii00 in and 7o,m)o <iut yi.itients 
during the year. Some of the large ones are lieldy en- 
dow'od, but most of the sm.ill oin-s dej»end • ntirely on 


the largf’ht sum ev<*r given for a single ynctnre. The i voluntary eontribnlion^. The local and parodiial charities 


National Portrait Gallery, the nucleus of which w.as formed j are organized on an equally splfinlid scale, .and tln ir re- 
in 1858, contains a very valn.able series of original yjortnaits , \enue.s are chiefly devoted to the edncatinn and apprentice- 


Jtnd bii.sts of celebrated Knglishinen. It is now' loeat«*d at 
Nonth Kensington. The South Kensington ^Iiiseiim also 
contains, among its other lrcasure.s, a very valu.able and 
intensting National G.allery of Briti.sh Art, which in- 
cludes a line collection of water-colour paintings. The 
world -famed cartoons of Ralfaelle, formerly preserved in 
Hampton Gourt Palace, arc now exhibited in a separate 
gallery at the inii.senm. The Koy.al Academy of Arts, the 
oldest and most iniluentiul institution in London connected 
with painting and .sculpture, is now c.^tablished in Burling- 
ton Gardens, occupying a fiuo building in the Italian Re- 
naissaneo style, erected from the desipis <»f Smirke in 
1 HCH-G9. The .annual exhibit ion of paintings and sculptures 
by modern British arti.sts which t.akcs place hero from May 
to August attracts immense numbers of visitors, and fonns 
the great art event of the year. Winter exhibitions of the 
works of old m.astcrs arc also .annually held, and a ctdlec- 
tion of ancient works of art and iliplom.a pietuivs presented 
by Royal Academicians on their election isopt*nall theye.ar 
round. The Grosvciior Gallery in New* Bond Street, erected 
by Sir Contts Lind.s.ay, is usotl both for summer and winter 
rxhihitions, and there are numerous .smaller exhibitions held 
in difTereiit parts of the West Kiid during winter and 
spring, and a few that arc kept always open. 

G. Charitable Inatitutione^’^lii no respect is the metro- 


.ship of childmi, ei)iluwirii*;it .iiid rep.iir of chnicliL-s, .an«l 
.•^iippoit of almslionM**;. There jiro about lOU .alin^hou.ses, 
and 200 infirmaries, di.spens;irics, and a''yliim-<. 

In June, 187.3 (under tlie .auspices of the Lord Mayor 
and the principal clergy of the metropolis), .a fund was 
cstabli.shed, called “ The Hospital Sunday Fund," for the 
purpose of collecting money for the principal hospitals and 
dispensaries in London. In 1874 an “Hospit.il Satunl.iy ’’ 
wa.s inaugiirnteil, willi the view of enabling working men to 
contribute. 

In the presence of these statistics it in.ay not be un- 
reasonably inquired, How is it that so mueli desperate 
poverty exists in London, and that the ** bitter ery*’ of 
distress is never silent there ? The answer to this ipiestion 
is not easy to find, but there are one or two point. s w’hich 
are est.ablished beyond controversy — (1) that a large 
number of the endowed charities of Loudon are sadly mis- 
mauagi'd, .and that large sums, which represent the in- 
creased income derived from ancient charitable bequests, 
are systematically misappropriated; (2) th.at there is a 
gi-eat need for a consistent .system in the ninnagiMnent of 
the dilFerent charitable so<*icties, in order that they in.ay 
not overlap each other in some places and IcaA'e others 
neglected; and (3) that many of the minor industries of 
I^ndon which ai‘e followed by the poorest class are sliainc- 
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fully nnderpuid, nnd la conscqucuco large numbers of per- 
sons are always living on the verge either of pauperism or 
starvation. 

The gi\ ing of outdoor relief, which formerly prevailed to 
a great extent in connection with the different parishes, 
has been nnich cheeked of late years, and in consoqnenee 
the number of paupers has greatly declined ; and though 
the application of the workhou'^e test has undouhtcdly acted 
with harshness in some eases, its operation has contributed 
very ei»naidoiMhly to increase the iiidependeuee of tlie poorer 
classes, 

H. Police ArratojemeHtf , — The London ]u»lice district is 
di\ideJ into two police jurisdictions — tliat of the Metro- 
politan police, with an area of 440.91 ‘d acres, and that of 
tlio rity yH»lice, with an ari*a of 008 aens. There are two 
p iliee courts W'itliin the City dbtrict, viz. Guildhall atul 
^Ian>K>n House, and thirteen within tlie Metropolitan dis- 
tiict. The headipiarteis of the Metropolitan police an* 
at Scotland Yard. In 1884 tlie City police force inclndtsl 
one snjierjnteiident, one chief inspector, one iiiNpector of the 
detective department, twelve in'*[>eetors of dbisioiis, fonr- 
tt\’n .statitvii serireants, twelve detecti\e sergeants, sixty-eight 
strgeants, and 785 Cv>n*-table>. In the Met lopolitan district 
the authoii<ic<.l strength in 1884 aaus one chief siiperiii- 
tendenr, two district supiTlnleiidents, twenty-four supt'r- 
intendcnts, 039 inspectors, 1071 sergeant'*, niul 1I.‘J20 
fv*nstabh s. or a total force of 1*J.90I> men. '1 he Metnquditan 
di'-trict is dividt d into twoiity^two di\isi')n'', including the 
Tliarnes — a water dhisioii — eacii govt'ined hy a snperin- 
teiidtiit. Each di^iNlon is divideil into sulMlivisions. .and 
these again ii.t i sections, which are again suhdi\ulcd into 
heat". 'I he y*> .liccinon have cl.arge of the heats, the sergeantN 

liave » h.u _'e of th** sections, the iiiv.j >4 <'tors (»f the siii»di\ ishms, 

and the supfiintt ndejits of liie whol*' division. Every 
divisional station K in direct communication hy teh grapli 
with tt:»: gi^al central c»iTice at Scotland Y.ird, which is also 
Conner r* <l in the Mine manner with all tliccliief tire stations, 
so r:..it lit' rally In one minute every diviMon ;uul fire station 
in tl.e iiictrop Oi., tould be alarmed, and thi Ir reserM-s movcil 
I n any givi.]i p..inT. The iimnher of men employed on |K»lice 
duty proper — that i-s. in watching and p itr(»!ling the stieets 
— is in the pi.qxirtioii of two-tluids hy night and one-third 
hy day. 'I here are more polieeiiicn on duty between seven 
ami tell in tl*e evt ning than at any olliei time of the 
leiiig expel i- nee lia\ ing proved tlial it is between tliese Iioiiis 
tliat most thefts and depieil.itioMs are attempted. Each 
man has tight hoin .s' night p itndling for eight months of 
the year, and ten hours’ day p.atroiling for four months of 
the year. 

'liicre .ar.* U'-u.dly alrjiit 1400 known thieves ivsid»-nt in 
I>ondori, and theie ar** at least 10f»0 n.oif ]H*r.son.s who are 
recogniz' d hy tlir- polite as belonging to the criminal e]as>c.«*. 
In rouiiii numU is abmt 80,000 arre-t- aie annually made 
within ll.e ynjliei' districts : hut infu’e than on»*-thiid of these 
are apprehi iisi' ns for dninkenin ss. In ndilitimi to tlieir 
dutits in n pressing and detei ling t rime, the woik of the f«/ree 
comj. I the re;nd;ition of the tratfie<if crowded tlmrougli- 

• IPS. the gn ipiing of the Honse.s of I'arl:.iment and other 
hidi-irng-i, a:.f] tla* raiTving out of tJje j>ro\isions of the 
<*orr.:.K.r» L'd'/jng Housi-s- A< t^, the Sinok*? Nuisance Acts. 
.-:.d the Pp vejiti'ii) of (,'rinies Act. Many are als/> placid 
at the sti*vit« of private individuals (who p.ay tla ir charge), 
.M.d large iiuiiiluTS are einploynl in connictioii with the 
v.*ri lUs ( iHcis and woiks of the goveriiini iit. 

'll:e priv,nH of I>jndon crjiripri.sc Newgate Prison and 
Holi-r.s.iv Pii^ori, which arc in the )ian«Js of the Court of 
Alderren of the (jty; the Clcrkenwcll H(»nsfMjf Detention; 
andtl.etwohoiwsof correction for Middlesex, viz. Coldbath 
Fields, for If 'll. 'j, and We.strnin.stcr, for fcrnaleH ; tlin Wands- 
worth House »,f <^Jr^ect^)a for Surrey; .and the ermvirt 
ptis'^rifl of liiixton, Euihazn, Millbank, K-ntoiiville, Woking, 
and Wonriwood hcruh». 


I. ruhlio Bitildinffs and ObjWin of fnterent, — In tim 
very heart of the City of London, and coiispicnou.sly situated 
on a sliglit cuiineneo, stands the most prominent huilding of 
the metropolis — St. Paul’s Cathedml. Its lofty dome, whieli 
can be seen for many miles round, stands at tlio bead of 
Ludgate Hill, and the cathedral occupies the site of a church 
founded in 610 by Ethelbert. It has even birn statial, and 
not without evidence, that a Christian cliureh was ereeted 
on this ground in the time of the Pomans, whieli was di*- 
niollslied at the pt'riod of the Saxon invasion. The biiililing 
ereeted by Etliells*rt was burned in 961, ami iinotlier was 
erected in its place in 96‘2. This was destroved by fire in 
1087 ; but the cathedral was again rebuilt, and with many 
alterations it stiMid until 16G6, when it was burned down 
in the Great Eire of London. An entirely new lulifiee wa.s 
then erected under the auspices of Sir Christojilier Wren, 
and was fii>t (»pi*ned for divine worship in 1697. 

The cathedral is built in the form of a Latin cross, 
514 feet in length hy ‘286 in breadth. Oiilwardly the. 
walls exhibit a double range of windows; then* are tlireo 
purtiooes at as many entrances on the north, w'e.st, and .*< 011111 , 
of which that on the west is the principal, fai-ing towards 
' Eh*i‘t Street, with twelve lofty Corinthian pillars below, 
and a second onliT carrying the peiliinent above, I’lie 
■ angles are crowned with haiuKoine bell-towers, the size of 
I Oldinary church steeples, and 22*2 feet high. It is strangi* 
that, in relation to the best ktuiwii buihlinginLondoii.grc.it 
discordance exists in tho accounts of th«i cathedral lon- 
eeriiing tlie total height. Wn*ii’s son, in the Parentatia^ 
.simply st.ates that the lantcni is .S.'IO feet from the gi^nimh; 
Maitl.ind givc.s the total heiglit at 240 fi'id ; many authori- 
ties n.ame 360 fei*t ; while si*veral hainlbooks and gniiles, 
following the p.aniphh‘t sold in the e.athi'dr.il, raise it to 
4dl felt. This hast st.itement agrees writli the well- known 
tiadition that St. Paul's is twice as high as the MomniiLait. 
A rarefnl examinalioii of the vertical section, liowever, 
show.s that the luight is about 356 feet above the m.-irble 
]».aveinent of the eatlii'diah 377) above the level of the 
ervpt, and 370 above the pavement of the ehnrelivaid. It 
will thus be sufliciiaitly lu.ir the trntli to .say that St. Paul’s 
i** 365 feet high. 

There arc two domes, an outer and an inner, having a 
hi il k cone iM'tweeii them. The iimi'r dome was ilecur.atod 
with })aiiilings, relating to the life of Si. Paul, hy SirJ.iine.s 
4’IionihilJ. 'I he.se paintings, not .sjn cially remarkahle, c.Kcept 
for their vast size, have given place to sjilemlid inn.s.aics, 
the fir.st of W'hich was fixed in 1881. The organ has been 
divided and .a half ]>laced on e.ach side of the beautiful 
choir, which now lies open to view from the n.ive. 

The variou.s parts of tlie biiiIdingcoinpri.se — the w hisper- 
ing g.allery. vvliich renders every whisper .audible from .sido 
to .side; the library, containing chiefly ecelesi.isiieal works 
for the iiso of the chapter; and the two goUb'ii gallerie.s ;it 
the top of the inner and outer donie.s. The hall and cross, 
reaehtal by more than 618) steps, are at the snnniiit of tlio 
huilding; the ball, alK>ut 6 f»et in diameter, being re.iched 
with great tlifiieulty. Tin* clockwork and great l)*'ll excite 
much attention from visitors. The {lendiiluin nie.af.nriH 
14 fei-t in length, while thi* in.a.ss at it.s extremity i.s L cwt. 
The great bi ll of St. Paul’-s, wdiich was sncei s.sfully <'.a.st 
and hung in 1««2. i.s the heaviest ]>i‘ll in Engl.md, weighing 
a.H it dof'S 16 tons 1.5 cwt.s. This hell, ‘‘Great Paul,” in 
us<d for hfK’cial ocea.sions only, the bi-11 used to ntriko 
the hours being much smaller, though even tliis weighs 
5 toms 4 rwt.s. See Hf.m« 

Much has ri*ceiitly las*n done to improve and einlKilllsh 
the interior of the cathedral, and to eompleto it n<*cording 
to the magnificent de.sign of its great architect, and th<5 
work is still proccs^ding, though its vast extent renders tho 
ta.sk very costly. 

Westmin.stcr Abliey is sitiutcd opposite tho Hou.ses of 
rarli.amcnt. In early times its site was a small insular 
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trart surroiindeJ hy the waters? of the Thames, and called 
Thornoy Island. Here a. iiiuiiastic inbtitution was founded, 
which becinne a ruin during the rei|;;ii of the Confessor, who 
raised sin abbey among the shattered remains. The ground- 
plan, as usual, boro the h>rin of a cross. Various privileges 
and endow'inents were granted to it, and the edifice assumed 
a great degree of architee.tural grandeur. It soon became 
a place fm* the coronation of orir iiionarcha, and William the 
Conqueror was crowned liero in lOGtl. The abbey was 
enlarged by Henry III. and Kdward I., and eouthiued neaily 
in tin* state they left it until Henry VH. added a chapel to 
the (nigliial structure, in the Pcrpcndieular style, upon which j 
the highest skill of the arehitect and sculptor was lavished. 

It was universally regarded as one of the most splemiij 
cilitiees of the age, and W’as s|)ecially reserved as the place 
of sepulture of our English su\ereigns. 

During the reign of Henry VIII. the abbey was consider- 
iilily defaced ; blit on tlie suiTeiuli i* of its revenues the king 
raised Westminster to the dignity of a city, and its abbey 
was Constituted a cathedral. In l85o, however, it was 
united to the see of IajiuIod. In the reign of ^Villiam and 
Mary it was thoroughly repaired, and tlic towers added to 
the w’esteni entrance, under the direetionof Sir ChristophiT 
Wren. The present lenglli of the abb<‘y is 41G feet ; brciultli 
of transept, 2()ii feet; at the nave, 102 feet; height of the 
west lowcis, 225 feet. The exterior ineasureincnt, includ- 
ing Henry VII.Vs Chapel, is 530 hrt. 

'I'he inteiitii' is of great magnificence, and displays grand 
masses of maiblc columns separating the nave from the skh* 
i\ screen, on which the organ rests, divides t lie nave 
from t lie choir ; while the walls aic covered with a profusion 
of si'puh liral moiiuint'nts. The iiortlierii window is richiy 
oiii.unrnti d with stained glass. At the eastern end of the 
i-liMir stands the ehapel of Kdward the Confessor, contain- 
ing the slnine of St. Kdwaid. Here also is the coronation i 
eliair of the Scottish kings, brought from Scone by Edw'ard I. 
in 121>7 ; and the chapel of Henry Yll., in whieh lie the 
U'^hes of (Queens Mary and Elizabeth. The magnificent 
t4iml) of Heiiiy VII. and hi-^ quern is placed in the body of 
this chapel, in a curious cli.iiilry »)f cast bras‘<, admiral »ly 
e\ceuted, ami iuteispeised with efiigles, armorial healing*', 
jiml dc\iees relating to the union of the Ihd and \\hite 
Hoses. 

Statues are numerous in the .abbey, and are clilefiy coii- 
taineii in side eliapels, of wliich there are several — viz., I 
St. Heiiedicl s, St. Edimnid’s, St. Nicholas’, St, raiiEs, 
St. Eiasinus’, John the llaptist's, and Bishop Islip’.s, besides 
those of Henry VII. and Edward the Confcbbor. The 
choir, transept, and nave .also euiitaiu many specimens of 
seulj)t lire, from the chisels of Elaxmaii, Ch.aiitrey, Houhili.ie, 
Bacon, Wistmacott, Gibson, Ih-hiics, and others, rods 
(kiiiier is the famous receptacle of the busts of Eiigli.sh 
worthies. Tlie cloisters .niul the ch.apter-liouse contain 
some euiious old effigies. Westminster Abbey is a collegiate 
ebnreb, with a tlean and rli.aptt*r, who pv)s^ess consulerahle 
nutlioiity over the adjoining district, and a revenue of ul>out 
i.*:in,O0O per annum. 

'I'lie Temple Church belongs to the two Teinpdos — the 
Inner and Middle. The members of the former occupy the j 
.stiutheni half, aiul those of the latter the northern. The 
entrance doorway is of great interest. The Kouiul Church, 
feet ill diaiiu ter, alVords one of the c.arly examples of 
pointed arches iu this island. The clerestory is j»iereed by 
six Koinanesque windows, while the vaulting is supported 
by six clustered pillars of rurbeck niarhle, with boldly sculp- 
tured c.'ipital.s. The Hectangular Church, or Choir, is in 
the Early English style. It is t<‘2 feet by 58 feet, with a 
height of GO feet, the roof being painted with arabesques, 
and triple lancet-headed windows admitting light. The 
great east w’indow is oniamcnted with inodeni stained 
gl.iss; Mild on the wall, beneath the windows, the hymn of 
8t. Ainbiuso is inscribed. The organ was built by one 


iSehmydt, after a competition with another builder, which 
Judge .Jefireys Was called upon to decide. The preaeher 
at this chureh is designated the Mast« r of the Temple; his 
lioubu is north-east of the choir, and lias a small garden 
attached to it. 

W^estmin.ster Palace, wliich occupies a site close to the 
river and to the heautiful now' Westminster Bridge, was 
constructed in consequence of the burning of the old Ilouses 
of Parliament in lis34. It is tin* firn‘st modern Gothic 
stiTicturt! in the woild — at lea'^'t for ei\il purposes — and 
covers an area of ivio\y right acre.-. Among tlie irmltitu- 
diiioms ohjeel.s of inter* in this goigeous building, which 
has cost more tli.an X‘2,0no,000 sti-rliiig, the fulb^wing may 
briefly be rneiititmed : — The IIou'ic of Pecis \f7 bet bmg, 
45 wide, ami 45 high. It is profu*-' ly gilt :nid p.iinted. and 
the windows .'ire ornamented W'itli de<*p-tiiit«.il .*t.iihi d jla*"!. 
At the southern end is the sjdeiididly canop'i il thione; m ir 
the centre is the wools.ack ; at the end and sides aie jure i- s 
for the peeresses, rep*>rters, and strangers; ;ind on thi* Moor 
of the house are the cushioned br-nchi*s for the pi.ers. '1 ho 
House of Commons, G2 feet long, 45 wide, and 45 high, 
is less elaborate than the House of Peers. The Speaker's 
chair is at the north end, and there are gallflies along the 
sides .and ends. In u gallery behind the Spe.ikcr sit the 
rejiorters for the newspapers. 

The two chambers mentiiaied do not constitute the whole 
p.ilaee. On the side nearest Westminster Abbey are St. 
Stephen’s Poreh and Corriil'»r. the Chancellor's Corridor, 
the Victoiia Tower, Koval Staircase, and mnnerous courts. 
At the south end fire the Gn.nd Boom, (^neeii’s Kobiiig 
Koum, Ri»yal Gallery, Royal Court, and Prince’s Chainbir. 
l.ibraiies and committee-rooms line tin* rivi r. ( )ii the noi th 
.arc the Cluck Tower and Speaker’s residence. 'I'he \'ictoi I.i 
Tower, at the .«iouth-west angle of tin* palace, is one of the 
finest in the vvoild, .and is 75 feet square and 3 10 b et high. 

' Tilt? Clock Tower is 40 feet square and o2U feet high, ami 
has four line bells, varying from Ij to 4V tmis in w* igbt, 
to strike the quarters. The cl«>ck is tin* large-st in this 
coimtry. There .are four di.ils on the four faces ol the toWer, 
lach 22J felt in diameter; the hour llgures an* 2 Ket high 
and G feet apait ; the luimite-marks an* 14 iiieh- " apart ; tin* 
hands weigh mure than 2 ew'ts. the pair; the minute hand 
is IG feet long, and the hmir hand b*et ; the pendulum is 
15 feet l"ng. and weighs G^O Ib-s. ; the wt iglits hang down 
a sli.ift IGO feet dei p. pH-'-ide.", tln re i< a C«‘ntral Tower, 
rising over the oetagonal hall to the luight of olM) feet. 

St. James’ Palace an elegant briek structure, fronting 
Pall Mall. It oecupiei* the site of a lepers’ hospital, d*di- 
eatfd to the saint. It is asserted that Holbein di-sigiieil 
the house, which has been innch favoured by royalty. Heie 
Mary resided and died; hereCharli's II., the Old Pretender,’’ 
.and George 1\'. were born, t^ueeii Anne, the Georges, .and 
William IV, .also m.ade the palace their rcsideiici* ; .and 
here the Emperor of Russia. King of Prussia, and Mar*'lial 
Bhieher lodged in 1811. Westwaid lies the Aiul)*i*'sadors* 
Court (ambassadors to the United Kingd<»m aie still ac- 
credited to the Court of St. .l.ames'), and beyond it the 
Stable Yard, vvlieve stands Stafi’oid House, the splendid 
residence of tlie Duke (*f Sutheilaud. 

On the site of Buckingliam P.ilace originally stotul the 
mansion built iu 1703 for the Duke of Buckingham. 
Gi'orge III, purchased it iu 17G1 for 4^21,000. It letaincd 
its original coudiliun until 1825, when Nash uudeitook its 
reconstruction. In 1837 Queen Victoria took possession of 
the palace, and she lias continued to reside there when in 
London ever since. Extensive alterations have been made 
to render it more suitable for her Majesty, and a new 
front was erected from the designs of Mr, Blore. The 
priv.ale apartments extend along this front. 

In the gardens, which are 40 acn‘s in extent, staml a 
p.avilion, eiiibellished with many paintings, and the chapel 
where the court attends divine service. 
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The Tower of Lontloii is a cluster of houses, towers, 
Kirraeks, annouries, warehouses, ami prison-like edifices, 
situated on the north bank of the Thames. The date of 
its erection is undecided ; but it is well known tliat the 
great square tower in the centre, called the ^Vhite Tower, 
was built by William the Conqueror. Such is the origin 
of the fortress; by Miccessixe inonarchs it w’as greatly ex- 
tended, and in the twelfth century received the addition 
of a moat, which w.as much improved by Charles II., and 
finally drained in 1843. 

Of the various divisions of the Tower, the Armoury is 
execedijigly iMteresting. The Jewel House within the 
'J’ower was kept by a particular officer called tlie “Master 
of the Je\vi*l Htatse," fonnorly t‘steemod the first knight 
bacheliir o{ England. The Regalia are arranged in a glazed 
iron Ciise in the centre of a well-lighted room. 

't he Rank of England covers a quadrangular space of 
4 acres, with a street on every side ; and its huildings are of 
one storey, having no windows towards any of the thorough- 
fares. Tlie external architecture is not such as to attract 
much attention, if we except the north-west corner, w*hich 
was copied from the temple of the 8ihyl at Tivoli. The 
interior, which is well arranged for hiisiness, contains nine 
courts in addition to the offices. A hi'itory of the bank 
and its managoment is given in the article Bank, Bankkk, 
Bankim;. 

The Royal Exchange, .a quadrangular edifice in Coriihill 
facing down Cheap-'ido, was erected for the c<»n\eliieiice 
of merchants and bankers, after the designs of William 
Tite. and was cqiencd by (jucen Victoria, *JSth October, 
1844. The .sculptnie in the pediment wa'. by R. West- 
macott, jnn, 'I lie lAchange coiisisteil until isxt of an 
open court Miinjiuidid by a c<<loninule, but in that year 
the intci'nr couit was covered in witli an iron and glass 
roof of a vny siibst: utial and elegant description. A 
marble statue (J her Majesty, by Lough, stands in the 
centre opposite the facade. The building is said to have 
cost i;T8U,000, but is now much disfigured externally by 
.«!ho])S. in f.pposition to the firmly exprc‘'sed wishes of its 
architect. 

Ill the ea'-t jj.irt, up stalls, aic Lloyd's Subscription 
Rooms, which aie enteivii near the eastern gate. On 
the architrave of the north fava»K; of the Exch.ange are 
three inscriptions in relief, each diiided by a simple 
moulding. 'Jhe one on tlie left of the spectator is the 
t’ity motto, dirif/e and that on the right, 

“ Jlouor iHf," That of tJie cential <Jepartment is “ /'or- 
ton a ;«//.” the mottfiof Sir Thomas Gre'.ham, the founder 
of the first Royal E.Nehange, which was opened by 

Queen Elizahtth, 1370. 

The Cufttoin-hou-e, .•-ituated in Lower Thames Street, 
between London Briilge and the Ttmer, and facing the 
river, ocinpies a site on which .*sinaller custom-houses 
formerly sl^od. Jt was ern ted in 181*4-17, after the 
designs of Mr. Da\id Laiiig; but in consequence of ad» fect 
in the piling the original stnietiire was pulled down, and 
the present front erect**d by Sir Hit bard >inirke. Nearly 
onc-half of the cu*'toins receipts of the I'liiled Kingdom 
i-s collected heie. The most noticeable featuie of the build- 
ing is the l^Jiig Room, 190 feet long by fifi feet broad. 

Close to the Cu.stom-house is the IRllingsgate Fish Mar- 
ket, a veiy* large and commodious .structure, oiectcd jartly 
on the site of a smaller one in 1«77. See Bir.i.iN(#.s(;A'i k. 

The General I'ost-office, near St. i’anl's. Cheapside, and 
Newgate Street, stands on the site of the Collegiate Church 
of .St. Martin'h-lR-Grand, and was built 1823-29, from 
de'^igns of .Sir K. Srnirke. The building is a good specimen 
of the Ionic style, with a lofty portico, l>eneath which is 
the entrance to the spacious hall, 80 feet long, CO feet wide, 
and 33 feet high. A Telegraph Office has been built on the 
opposite side of the street, and increased accommodation 
has been added to the Post-office for the easier transaction 


of its rapidly-increasing business. A largo building was 
erected for the Savings' Bank department in Queen Vic- 
toria Street, in 1880, and is in every respect well adapted 
for tho requirements of that branch of the post-office service. 

A palatial building in tho Strand, known as Somerset 
House, w’ns erected in 1649 by tho Duko of Somerset, 
Protector during a part of tho minority of Edward VI. 
On his attainder it became crown property and a royal 
residence. That edifice was entirely romoved in the reign 
of George 111. ; and on tho spot was erected, from designs 
of Sir William Chambers, about tho year 1780, tho lino 
quadrangular structure which is now devoted to the ae- 
commodation of various governinent offices. This building 
has its main front towards the Strand, wliilo on tho rem- 
it has a facade overlooking the Thames Embankment. The 
river frontage is COO feet long, and isan exeellentspeeimeii 
of Palhulian architecture. Tlie ranges of buildings eoiitaiii 
offices for several government depaitinents — especially the 
Inkand Revenue, the Registrar-general, the Exchequer and 
Audit — and the Probate Court. 

To the south of Lincoln's Inn, between the site of Teinjtle 
Bar and St. Clement Dane’s, at the east end of the Strand, 
rise the lb)yal Courts of Justice, more commonly known as 
tho New Law Courts, a vast and magnificent Gothic pile, 
built hy Mr. G. E. Street, with a frontage towards the 
Strand of about 600 feet. The building cost about £760,00(1, 
aiul it was fonn.ally opened on 4th Deecmher, 1882, hy the 
queen, in the jneheiiee. of the bn*d chancellor, the prime 
minister, and the other chief dignitaric'S of the re;ilm. It 
contains in all nineteen court room.s, and beside.s an inynen^e 
number of various offices, a large central hall, 238 feet long, 
48 feet wide, and 8() feet high. 

Ihe Treasury, the Horne Office, the Piivy Council Office, 
and the Board of Trade togetht*!* occupy the liandsome 
lange of buildings at the corner of Wbitelialland Downing 
Street. Chwo to these ofiiei's is aiiotlier large block of new 
government offices — the northern side forming the Foreign 
Oftice, the western the India Office, and the eastern lieiiig 
occupietl by the Home and Colonial Offices. Tlic Battle 
of the Styles," as it has been called, eoneeniiiig these new 
offices when they were about to be built, was fought b»r 
many years, and ended in a compromise; a Gothic arcliitect 
(Sir G. G. Seolt, R.A.) w.as employd, but an Italian de- 
.sigii was .adopted, for the new Foreign and India Offices, 
and a rnagnilieeiit erect i«»n was the re.siilt. A noble Gothic 
building, known as the National Record Ollice, Fetter 
Lane, contains public documenls and MSS. relating to this 
country of both ancient and modern times. 

There are twelve bridges otlier than railway bridges over 
the Th.amcs within the motr^qifdilan area, the most easterly 
being London Bridge, and the most westerly Hammersmitii 
Bridge. Of some of llici>e we supply a few jiartieulars, in 
addition to the infonnatiun alre.idy given under Biciim;k. 
London Bridge, 928 feet long, with five semi-elliptical 
arches, w-as constructed by the celebrated Jolm Rennie. 
The first stone was laid in 1826, and the bridge publicly 
opened six years later. It is built of granite, and is said 
to have cost X2, 000,000. The centre arch is 162 feet 
span, with a rise above the water mark of 29 feet 0 inches; 
the two arches next the centre are 140 feet in span, with 
a rise of 27 feet fi inches; and the two abutment arches 
arc 130 fei-t span, with a rise of 21 feet G iiiclies. 'I'he 
lamp )MistH are made from cannon captured during tlie 
Peninsular War. It has been a.scertained that the miiiiber 
of vehiclc.s and equestrians daily crossing the bridge in the 
course of twenty-four hours exceeds 20,000 ; and tliat tlie 
number of pedestrians who pass across the bridge daily 
during the same space of time is not fewer than 120,000. 

Southwark Bridge, 708 feet long, with threo cast-iron 
arches resting on stone piers, wiis also designed by Rennie, 
and erected by a public company at tho cost of £800,000. 
The first stone was laid in April, 1815, and tho bridge 
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opened to the public April, 1819. The span of the centre 
arch is 240 feet, and the entire weight of the iron enrjployed 
on the bridge amounts to 5780 tons. In <fuly, 1866, the 
bridge was piirchascd by the corporation of London for 
j£200,000, and the charge for toll removed. 

Blackfriars Bridge, opened by her Majesty Oth Novem- 
ber, 18G9, is an admirable specimen of engineering. It has 
five arches of wrought iron, surmounted by a Vcncsian- 
Gothic cast-iron balustrade. Facing the river in front of 
the piers arc short massive columns, about 7 feet in dia- 
meter, of polished red granite, with carved capitals of 
Tort land stone. The roadway of the bridge is 75 feet 
between the parapets. The view of the structure from the 
river, and the view eastward from the bridge itself, is much 
injured by the close proximity of the London, Chatham, 
and l>c)ViT Ilailway Bridge*. 

Waterloo Bridge, at the time of its erection, was con- 
sideivd the noblest stone bridge in the worhl ; it was 
designed by .John Rennie, and cost above Xl ,000,000. The 
first stone was laid in 1811, .and the bridge opened to the 
public on the second anniversary of the battle of Waterl<»o, 
18th .Tune, 1817. It consists of nine elliptical arches of 
120 feet span, supported on piers 20 feet wide at the 
springing the .arches. The bridge and abutments are 
1380 feet long. 

Westminster Bridge, built by Mr. Page, the finest and 
handsomest structure of the kind in the metropolis, stands 
upon the site of a former erection, of which the design 
was due to one Charles Labelye, a Swiss. It is double the 
widtl^of the old bridge, measuring 85 feet, and has seven 
iron arches (that in the centre h.aving .a .span of 120 feet), 
vesting upon sUtna pivrs, whose, foundations descend 30 feot 
below low’-water mark. It is 1100 feet long, .and the 
centre arch liw s 22 feet .above high water. 'Ihe piers 
rest upon he.ariug piles of elm, driven 20 feet into the 
London el.iy, .mul are cased with iron i»iles closely united, 
forming a sort (jf permanent cotlVrd.ain. Upon these is 
Laid a sti.atum of concrete, forming a foundation for the 
blocks of UorniNli granite used in the st<me-\\ork. Its 
construction c(»st about X4 per square foot. 

V.auxhall Bridge, connecting Kennington and Millb,aiik, j 
is built of iron, and h.is nine equal .arches. It w.as eon- j 
structed from tlie designs of .Tames W.alker, was commenced 
9th M.iy, 1811, .and ojienod 4th .Inne, 181G. It is 80G ’ 
feet long, 36 feet wide, .and i.N built on caissons. Tlie total i 
cost of erection w.as X3 00,0(10. t 

The Albert Bridge at (.'helsen, oonslrnctcd upon Mr, ! 
Onlish’s rigid su.speii.sitin prineijde, was built in 1871-73. \ 
The bridge starts from the site of the Cadogau Pier .at Chel- | 
fjoa, aud lenmuates (ju the opposUc shore ol the \\ver at the \ 
loot oi Prince Albert Road, New B.attersea. The bridge ] 
has a total length of 710 feet, the ro.adw.ay being 40 feet 
wide including the two pathways. There is a centre span 
of 1 .).'} f<‘ct. The foundations .and piers consist of cjist-iron 
cylinders, and the towers are of ornamental cast-ir<»n. 

Battersea P.ark or Victoria Bridge is an elegant iron 
.structure, erected in 1857, from the designs of Mr. T. 
Page, at a cost of £88,000, and crosses the river in the 
)ieigh>)ourhood of Chelsea Hospital and the new park at 
Battersea. Including the abutments it is 915 feet long, 
the distance between the two .suspension towers being 
347 feet 

I..amheth Bridge spans the river half-w.ay between Uie 
Westminster and Vauxhall Bridges. It has three eqn.al 
spans of wire cablc.s, each 280 feet wide, supporting .a 
wronght-iron platform; the total width being 34 feet. 

The Thames Tunnel, constructed by Brunei, 1825-41, 
is 1200 feet long. It now forms a portion of the Fast 
London Railway Company’s lino, and was opened for traffic 
in 1874. In 1870 a new means of communio.atioii was 
opened below the river, known ns the Tower Subway, from 
Us starting near the Tower on the north side of the river. 
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Although not so great a work as the Thames Tunnel, it 
has proved of convenience to pedestrians. It is 1340 feet 
long, 7 feet in diameter, and formed 25 feet below the bed 
of the river. 

The Victoria Kmb.ankment leads from Blackfriars Bridge 
tow'ards the west, along the north hank of the Thames as 
far as Westminster. It was constructed in 1864-70, under 
the supervision of the Metropolitan Board of Works, at a 
cost of nearly X2.000,()00. It is alwut 2300 yards in 
length, and consists f»f a inacad.aini/ed carriage-way G 1 
feet W'ide, with a foot pavemf-nt 1 6 feet bro.ad f»n the land 
side, and one 20 feet bro.td on the river sidi*. It is 
protected on the side next tJje Thames by a wall of large 
granite blocks 8 feet thick, .'md being jdanted with trees, 
and partially laid out as g.ardens, it fonii^ oik; of the finest 
proinciiiides in London. It is cmljelh'-l.fd with numerous 
statues, and fonns the site of tlu* famous Cr.i r>i*ATi*.A*s 
Nkkiilk. The Albert Kmbaukment, completed in 1869, 
extending along the right bank f»f the Th/imes from West- 
minster Bridge to Vtauxball Bridge, a dist.ineo of fonr- 
lifths of a mile, has a roadway GO feet in breadth, and eo^t 
above £1,000,000. The Chelsea Fmbankment, constructed 
1871-74, involved the reclamation of about acres of 
ground, and is the extension of one previou'^ly constructed 
between Vauxhall Bridge an«l Chelsea Hospital. 

The open spaces of Londiui, tlu'Uirh important and 
I valuable, .arc \er^ In.adi quatc to the needs of the in- 
I habitxiiits. TIh^sc of the w’est end rejuiee in the j)osses- 
sion of the Green Tark, St. .James’ Taik, Hyde Park, and 
Kensington Garden*;, wliich, lying adjacent to each other, 
cover an area of about 900 acres; iiiid tlio*;e of the north- 
west, in the po’^session of Regent’s Paik. which has an 
extent of 470 acres; but the other park ^ of Loniioii .ire 
sin.-iller, xiiid .arc w idely .s»*paratcd from e.aelj (#ther. ^’ictoria 
j P.uk, ill the east of London, extends to about 300 acres; 

; Battersea P.uk, to 180 acres; Finsbury Paik, to 115 acres; 
.and Southwark P.ark. to 63 acres. Many of the i^pen s})aces 
of London, which were formi*rly favourite resorts of its 
citizens, hive wholly disappeared: but mo«-t ^4 the open 
.sp.acos which lem.iin xire umler the c.ireof the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The princip.il public eominons iie;»r 
L<‘ndon are Hampstead He.ath. .ibout 24*1 aen'S in extent, 
ami one of the most open ami picturesque “pi.ts in the 
neighboui hooil (»f L«-ml< n ; Bl.ioklie.atli Common, 2»I7 aere«; 
('I.iph.'un C'ommon, 22«> aeivs ; Woim«iH»d Si iuh'., 194 
acres; the Tooting Commons, 207 acres; and Plnin^te.ul 
Common, 110 acres. Still furlljcr out .irc the l.irger 
spaces of F.pping Forest, Putney Heath, Wimhledim Com- 
mon, Richmond Park, and the beautiful gardens of Kew 
•Avul Hampton Oovwl WvVacu. 

It ii» hnpossUile williin our Vimils to give .any adequate 
enumci'ation of the public object*' of iutelc^l; but iimong 
the more prominent and important, in addition to those 
already mentioned, .are the Momiinent. Fish Street Hill 
G>uilt in 1677 by Wren, .after the Great Fire>, a Doric 
colunin, 202 feet high ; the columns supporting the statues 
of the Duke of York and Admiral Nelson, the former 137 
feet and the latter 162 feet high; the Guards Memorial of 
the Battle of Inkernuinn, Waterloo Place ; Marble Arch, 
Hyde Park; Prince Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens, 
completed in 1872; ami Cleopatra’s Needle, riiames Km- 
bankment. Of the chnrche.a tlie most remark.able, after 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, are Allhallows Barking; St. Andrew 
Undershaft; St. Antholin; St. Bartholomew the Gre.at, 
one of the oldest churches in V'ngland, dating from the 
twelfth century ; St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, by Wren, restored 
IS.’i'i; St, Bride’s, Fleet Street, by Wren, sttH'ple 226 feet 
high; St. Diinstan's in the West; St. Giles’, Cripplegatc ; 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury, by Wren; St. Mary-le-Bow. or 
Bow Church, Chcapside, by W'rcn, spire 239 feet high, and 
Norman crypt; St. Mary Woolnoth; St. Michael, Corn hill, 
by Wren; St. Olave’s, Hart Street; St. Swithiu's, with the 
31 
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London Stone ; St. Vcdast, Foster Lane ; and St. Helen's, | L. nUtorical A Nothing is known of London 

near Bishopsgate Street, a building erected over the old with any degree of certainty previously to the invasion of 
crypt of St. Helen’s Nunnery, and dating originally from ‘ the Homans, thougli most antiquarians arc agreed that a 
the thirteenth century. It still shows the Nun's Church, ' British village or town had existed on its site for a long 
elevated a little above the parish ehureh, the two running time before that event. In 18(57 some poles were dis- 
side by side, sened by a eoniinoii service. Among the statues covered in excavations made near Ix»ndon Wall, which 
of London may bo enumerated those of Kd ward Vi., at Christ’s General Pitt Rivers considered to bo the remains of a 
Hospitiil and St. Thomas’ Hospital ; Queen Elizabeth, St. village similar to those described in the article Lakk- 
Dunstan’.s Fleet Street; William 111., in the Bank; William ^ i>\vki.i.ini>s. When Tacitus wrote his Annales,” about 
IV.. King William Sti cet, London Bridge; Queen Victoria, the close of the first century, London, then termed J^on- 
in the Exchange, by Lough ; Duke of Wellington, opposite dinium (the Romanized form of some ancient British 
tlic Exchange, and in the 'Power ; Sir Ihibort Peel, facing name now irrecoverable), lay on the south side of the 
Cheapside; George Peabody and Sir Rowland Hill, behind river only. It is not mentioned by Caesar in his account 
the Royal Exchange. At the West End are — Cliailes L, of his invasions, n.r. .'>5 and 54; but that may only be 
Charing Cross; Generals Napier and Havelock, ami .Tenner, ■ bce.iusu it did not lie in the route he took. By 'Pacitus’ 
ill Trafalgar Square; Pitt, Ilanuier Square; Lord Clyde, * time it was already an inqMU'tant empiirium, though it 
ill Carlton Garden'^; Canning, Deihy. PalnierNtoii, ami had not gained Ihu title of a colony. In the Itinerary 
Lord Beaeonsfield, WeNtniiiiNter ; Duke of Bedfeiil, RunxcU of Antoninus, it is mentioned as being either the starting- 
Square; Fox. Blooin^bury Square ; Capt. Coram, Foundling jxuiit or terminus of hiilf tin- routes described in the por- 
Hospital ; Gt\'i::e Srephen*'on, Eustoii Square Station ; tion relating to Britain. It had an imitation of the famous 
Aehilles Statue, in Hide P.iik. in eominemoration of the “Golden Milestone" at Rome, from whieh all distances 
Battle of Waterloo; General Outi am, Robert Raikes, Itobert were me.asured, in tin* gn'.it stone a fragment of whhh 
Biini'i. Is.nnb.-utl Biuiiel, and .loi n Stuart Mill, on the >till exists op{M»ito Cannon Street Station, in the wall of 
'lliamrN Em’aankmeiit ; ami Thoui.Ls Caih le, on llie ClieKea St. .Swithin’s Cliiiivh. This was the Briti.sh 
Embaiikiiieut t)ppti-*ite Che\ue Row. aun ///«, and sen’ed as the starting-p«)int for all milestone'^. 

K. Trtiifn ofid Postiil — In 1813 . London now extended to tlie nortii shore. Constantine the 

the i.iimbt r« f iiew.*'papers publi'^hed in London was seventy- ‘ (iieat built a wall round it on the nortli. During the stay 
nine; at prevent it i’? about of which afxmt thirty are of the Romans, whieli lasted from 43 to 40'.> a.i>., London 
published daily. The iiKTe.i.vo in the ciieulation t>f the continued to increa.se in importance, and the Roman remaiii.s 
iiuliiidual paperv is, however, p'r.itly more than the in- ! which from time to time have been unearthed show' tint tlfe 
create in the nnnibvr tf new vpap«r-. More tlian one of ' buildingsiTceted were of a. siibbtaiitial and elegant character, 
tlie dailies ha\e attaimsl a circulation of ov^r ‘JUO.IHIO. . In the e.arly Saxon period it is probable that D)mlon MitPered 
while the most popular of the wetklu s sell^ o>er ,“>UO,UO(T. • coiisubTably from the inv.'idi r.s ; but as tliey beeanie settled 
'1 he is. probably rea l more exteii'^iiely than any other ‘ in the land it rceovered its hig’n positi«.n, and it.s inhabitants 

]'ipir in tl.e woild. but hav not so huge .i .sah* as .s« ine of the \\i.ro able to otPer a stout and gener.dly successful re.sist- 
penr.y joiirnalv — the latt»T being bought inoie for iiidi> idu.d . anee to tin* Daiios dining their iiicuisiuns into Brit.iin. 
uiding. wlureiv, an .average, every copy of tlie Timm | For its resistam-e to Canute the city was lined ilD>,500 
iv snpp.jved to 1).' read by at least five persons. By means ' when he became master of England, an amount wliicli 
of impnived railway facilities, tirst intrudueed in 1875, the : shi»w^ its glowing importance and wealth. After tlu‘ 
L< iiJon daily papers can now be procured in all parts of the . defeat of Harold in lUdG, I/mdoii submitteil to William L, 
kingdom on the day of publication, and in all the Midlaiiil ’ who in the .H*cond year of bis ri-ign granted the citizens Ji 
coantie> tl:ey are supplied to 6ub.veribers as early as the I charter, which, written njjoii a slip of p.aichmcnt (I inches 
local jonrnaN. In addition to the newspapers, theie are \ lung by 1 inch wid»*, is .still pn siTved aimmg tlie aitliivcs 
about 3.70 separate periodicals published in London and | of tlie eitv. 'Liu* .s.nnu inonaieh erected the White Tower, 
it.s f niircr.s. j wliich now' forms a portion i>f the Tower of London, to 

'1 li*’ London Fcvtal District, to which special ruU.s 1 elate, i owrawe the l itizens in tlie event of di.sall'cetion. I’ndcr 
includes evi*rv town and \illagc wnthin 1*J mih;* of the j the Normans the city underwent many important changes, 
(jeiieral Povt Dfhcp. This .irea contain.^ npwMidv of 2000 | ami m.'iiiy .stately and imjMjsing hnilding.s were erected, .so 
othees .ind pill.ar 1» ttor-boxes, and the number of persons j th.U in the reign of Ib-nry L a complaint was made th.it 
employed b\ the post i.s abcnit 11 , 000 . of tlii'» total • all the labourei.s had bcc<mie c.'irpenter.^ or In icklajers. In 

mnnber over .7on are alvij money-order oiriees and post- the ** Chroiiieb* " of Fit/stepla ri, a monk of Canterbury, 
othcc Sellings bank^». Sine*- the goieiiiiiient haie under- 1 written alxjut the eml of tin* twelfth century, we liaio 
t.ikr*n the telegraphs, .300 of the receiving houses have been : a lery interr’sting ami vivid picture of the I'ity of Lomimi 
m.ide telegraph offices a.s well. I at that period, ami its wealth, commerce, and gminleiir arc 

There ate « iglit .Sub-po.st.il Di.strieth. each of whif h h.is .a . n ferred to in terms of glowing atliniration. In 1218 the 
an iuiti.il abbrevation. and a clji* f office, 'lliey arc forest of Middlesex was cleared, and the citizens of Lomlmi 
as ff.Ilows : — E.C. Eastern CentiTil; W.C., We't* rn On- permitted to purclmsc land and build thereon, thus begin- 
tj.al; N., Northern; E., Ea.'itern ; S.E., South- Ea.s tern ; ning the erection of that part of the metropolis which stamU 
S.W., S^juth-Wevteni ; W.. Western ; N.W., North- Western, north of the City, and is now so popnioii.s. About I23(> 
Til** use of the distrkt system i*^ this: If a letti-r, airiv- proiiMoii w’a.s made for a constant supply of water, whicli 
i;ig from the country. lia.s on the outside tin* di.strkt initials was brought in leaden pip«*.s from a stream at Tyburn, ami 
..•» well as the addre.ss, it has a fair chance of e.'irher .stored in tisleims in the city. When the great Simon do 
de livery ; and if oent from one part of I^ndon to another, Montfort, earl of Leicester, and founder of parliament.s, 
ti.e chance of acceleration i.s still greater. The reason for stood for the lilK-rtics of England, his cliief stronghold wjia 
lld> i-. that much of the .sorting is effected at the eight in the unwavering sturdy citizens of London. Every timo 
chi#*f distiict offices, if tlic initials are given, to the great he drove hard against the false king, Henry III. would 
ecu no III i /.I ng of time. I.*tters are sent out for delivery in swear to obsi'rve the provisions of Magna Carta, which his 
London twi lv^ times a day. A letter posted in any part father John had granted, hut ns sofui os tho pressure of 
of the metropolis before four o'clock in the fifterno<m w (if the barons and tho citizens was withdrawn tho old tyranny 
properly initialed) ddiiered anywhere within the twelve- began as bc'forc. When Henry attempted to seize Eorf 
mile circle the samo* evening ; if posted before six o'clock, Simon in his lodgings in Southw'ark, the fortified “ work '* 
ia delivered the .same eiciiing witiiiu the six- mile circle. south of liondoii Bridge, and had bribed tho wealthier 
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burgesses to shut the bridge gates and cut off the carls 
rctn^at, the Londoners tn vinsne rose and threw down their 
own gates to drag the beloved champion of freedom into 
Bafetjr. The king had seized the Tower, his garrison 
sought to escape, but they and the queen were pinned in 
prison, where they had thought to rule from the fortress. 
Civil war soon bhizcd out. l^ndon rang its great hell of 
St. Fuurs, and was first to send forth its l)f\st blood ; and 
at the battle of Lewes (12tM) Ijondoncrs had the honour of 
standing the entire shock of the royal army led by Prince 
Kdward (Kdward I.), the best general of his time next to 
the great earl liiinsclf. Kdwurd broke the ranks of the 
citizens and pursued them for miles, killing 3000 of them 
in his liercc vengeance. Bnt linden's heroism had given 
time to Karl Simon utterly to rout and ovcrthiow the 
king's forces with tlic rest of his army, and Kilward only 
I'ctuincil to bo taken prisoner with his father, 'ihe brave 
light, defeat though it was, which I^)ndon made at Lewes, 
hereby Magna Carta was baved, parliaments arose, and 
Kiiglanil’s freedom was gained. des<Tves perpetual memory 
and honour. In 1328 Kdward Hi. granted a charter, by 
which the village of Southwark was assigned to the cor- 
])i>ration of the city of London, and placed under the. jiiris- 
<lietioii of its magistrates. During the thirteenth and 
fourteenth eenturles the annals of London are marked by 
se\eral lamentable fires, famines, and pestilences, and the 
} ears 138U and 1 liiO were marked by tlie “ peasants’ revolts,” 
uprisings of the oppressed and starving people, under Wat 
T}leraiid .Tack Cade, in both of which the city suffered 
s.verejy. In the sixteenth eentury the removal of the 
monasteries had a great effect in improving Loudon ; fifty- 
fiair large and many smaller establi>liinents made way for 
faetories, selinols, charitable a-ovluius, and hospit.ds. St. 
.]. linos’ Palace was built, the park was laul out, and many 
in NV buildings wore elected in We.stinin.ster. in 1337 the 
lii.st pennanenl armed force in the eomitry w.as raised in 
London, under ilonry VIIL, namely, the Honourable Artil- 
leiy Company, whieli still nourishes in its ancient barr.icks 
in the City Koad. At this l‘me London was foieed to he 
well prepared amidst the shifting and dangt'rons times. 
During the seveiitei-nth contury, in the gioat Civil War, 
I.ondoii, whieli had been most exp<isi'J to the exactions of 
the Star Chamber, espou.sed the I'arliamentary cause, and 
the citizens erected .‘i stioiig eaithen rampart, llankeil with 
bastions and redoubts, for the defence of tlie city against the 
Koyalists. 'L'be tr.aiiibands " of London earned Itoiioiir- 
able distinction throughout the war. London witnessed the 
execution of Chuiles 1. in Kill), saw Cromwell pruelaiiiied 
lord protector in Ki33, and in l<i(i0 saw Chailes 11. placed 
on tlie throne at the Kestoratioii. In Iddl it was \isiied 
by tbo plague, which did not bt.ay its ravages until lOO.UOU 
of the citizens had fallen victims; and in Ifitiij the Great 
Fire swept away 13,000 hou.ses and ninety churches, and 
iii.iny public buildings. It must ever he regretted that the 
d»*sigiis of Sir Christopher Wren for tlie renovating of the 
city were not adopted, but the metrojiolis w'hich arose from 
the ruins was a vast improvement on that by which it h;ul 
been preceileil. Though still too narrow, the streets vv«*n* 
materially widened; the new houses were constructed of 
brick instead of wood; party walls were introduced; the 
old practice of making eiieh storey ju'oject over that ini- 
iriediately below was abandoned ; obstructions and filth of 
all sorts were removed ; and the .sewerage and pavement of 
the streets were vastly improveil. A fire w'hich happened 
ill Southwark ten years afterwards atfurded an opjKutuuity 
for carrying siinilar improvements into tlrnt p.art of the 
metropolis. The population and trade of the city now in- 
creased more rapidly than Indore, 'fho revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes occasioned the immigration of a great 
number of French, who settled in iSpitaltields and St. 
Giles’s. Tho parishes of St. Anno and St. James were 
funned, the district called tho Seven Dials w.as built. 


Piccadilly began to extend west, and Soho and Golden 
Squares were laid out. St. Paul’s Cathedral was almost 
completed; the pari.sh of Wapping was formed east of *tbe 
City ; the Post Oilice was instituted ; and .several miscalled 
asylumH, such as Alsatia, were abolished. 

From this period tho incrca.se of Lmdon and the progress 
of improvement continuously advanced. In the early part 
of the eighteenth eentury an Act was pa^'Sed for building 
fifty new churches in and about the metropolis, mo.st of 
which W'ere coiiipli-ti'il wltiiln a few jear.s, :ind .soiiu: of 
them are still among its ovn.'iment.s. Houses sprang up on 
every .side, and by the middle of the century the w'cst 
end of the town, as far as llyd*- Park, became a compact 
mass of buildings, reaching beyond Oxford Stu et on the 
north, .and extending east from Porlman Square, .aero.ss 
Tottcnh.ain Court Koad, j*ast Moul.igue lIoii->e and ^iray’s 
Inn Gardens, through Cleikenwell, Fiii‘'buT y .Sjju.uc, Spital- 
fields, and \VhitecL,ipel to Wapping. thi-> time 

water-works had been formed at Chtlsc.a in aiil of the 
supply furnished by the New River. Sevvtrs had become 
more general, lamps had been fixeil in all the principal 
.streets, the li.ank of Kngl.nid and Wcstiriin.'-t» r Jjiidgewerc 
built, St. Paul’s completetl, and Meet Ditdi arched over. 
In the host half century (*hl Iilacklri.\rs Britlge — taken 
down in 18G5 — wms built, the houses encuiiihi ring Djiidon 
Bridge were removed, the Mansion House was fini.shed, and 
Soinei.set Hou.se erected. At the same time many un- 
sightly .and incraiveiiicnt buildings wire removed; lamps 
were much increased in number, an I lighted dining the 
whole night; rai.scd footway.s became univci^a!. .ind the 
.shops, which hcfoie w’cre mere st.ills, a.ssii!iicd a size and 
splendour evincing the wealth of their nnnpiers, and 
gie.itly contributing to tin* orn.iment of the town. 

During tin* picsent centiiiy Lomhni h.is m.ide gre.at 
advance.s. Within this period eight hiidge»i Ji.ivc been 
built, exten.^ivo docks have been oxcavatcil, gas has been 
introduced into c\a ry street and alley ; a gig.nitie .system 
Ilf drainage has been completed ; steam, on tlio liv’i-r, the 
sea, and on railways h.i*' given it an almn^^t unlimited 
power of iiiterenurse wnth every part of the kingdom and of 
the world; new' and handsome in.irkets liave liei n elected; 
gieat thorouL'hf.ue'i, lined with iiiipusing .oul su'n.-'t.inli.il 
huilding.s, li.ue sprung into exi'-leiiee, and irlhi-t" 1 .ive not 
been wanting to impiovo the ixtcinal appeainm e uf the 
inetropoliN and reim ve it from the repio.ich t f ugime^s under 
which it has .so long been content to uin.iin. Dining hte 
years also a feeling in favour of improved iniiniiip.il .ar- 
raiigements h.is been evoked, and though any Jiiea.sure 
vvhieli ni.ay be introduced to bring this about is .snie to be 
opposed “el.'iiise by el.iuse and hue bv line ” by tlu'sc in- 
terested ill the maiiitciiaiue of the present abuses, there is 
every pros])Cct that within a few years anmuicip.il govern- 
ment extending to the w’nole of the great metropolis will 
be organized, .and Ihew.ay thn.s opened for tlie carrving out 
of the reforms which still aw.ait execution. 

Hooks OH London . — Concerning tlie hooks written upon 
London it m.iy be s.i'd their iMine i.s legion, and a complete 
collection would fill a large library. Among the e.irliest 
.accounts of the great city are those of Fitzstephen (written 
in tho reign of Henry IL, but first printed with Stow's 
Survey in Arnold's ‘* Chronicle, or the Cu.stoms 

of London” (1302); Stow s “ Survey of London ” (13!)8, 
1003); the same work coiitiiiiied by .T. Strvpc (1720); 
Maitland's “History of London’’ (first edition, 1739; 
fifth edition, 1773); and Pennant's “ l^omloii ” (tir.st pub- 
lished in 1700, and fnqucntly reprinted .since). Of later 
works we can only mention Peter Cunningham's “ Hand- 
book of l^nulon” (18-10; new edition, 1830); “Curiosi- 
ties of London,” by .Tolm Timbs; “Old and New London” 
(1873-78), written by W. Thornburg .and E. Wolford; and 
Charles Knight's ‘‘ Loudou " (IS-ll—ll, revised by K. Wal- 
ford, 1873-77). 
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LONDON CLAY is one of the members of the Lower I 
Eocene, as ilovelupcd in the London Tertiary basin ; in the 
Hainp.**hire basin its equivalent is the Rognor series. As 
typically developed it consists of a stifT-brown and bluish- 
<;ray clay ; through it are calcareous layers of septaria 
nodules, and among the basal beds there aro sand and 
]>ebble beds. The London cl.iy attains a maximum thick- 
ness of ab<.>ut 500 feet near Newbury, in Essex, thinning 
out considerably westward. In the Hampshire basin its 
representative is under .‘U'O feet thick, and is well seen at 
Alum Bay and Whited itV Ray. 

This deposit is rich in fossil remains, which indicate 
that the K'ds were accumulated in e\idcut proximity to a 

l. u'ge continental area; that the lowe.st beds were formed 
in comparatively deep water, hut that tliere was a gradual 
shallowing of the seas while the succeed ing beds were boing 
dejHjsited. The predomiii.it iiig fo^Ml leinaiiis are tluiM* 
of marine mollusc.i: they are mostly of fonns indicating 
tropical conditions wlieie they livrd. Of tlie.«e g.avtcropods 
are the niovt nuinen ns; I.iniellihranchs are also well re- 
pn sented : I'ut of hr.ichiopods there are only a few specie'*. 
Tlie ciplialf'pod.s Avere represented by tlie still existing 
ge.aus Nautilus and some other birins. Crustaceans 
ahoumied ; among the prcv.alcnt hmus the early crabs 
Hoploparia .ind X.mthopsis m.ay be mentiojied. 

Kishes are represented by a l.irge numhor of species: 
their remains tccnr im"»t plentifully at the I'-lo of 
i>ljtp]*ey. Hays and .^-h.iiks ucie esjiccially immeroiis, 

1 at .A >AN<‘id-lish /•riscMs') an*I a S.aw-tish 

{Pri-f'i 10 firt losig. lia\“ been f««nnd. 

Kej tilt- rd*-' \\*ie im’ner'.us; tlev ilu-luded. besidi S 
imth’s I’l.l tf'it'.vi-. t'vo '‘pel's i»f ejciMlileh and a 
SCI s:: ike .i** Itvg .Is tie 1 ir -< ‘.t ex"‘t‘»]g s«'»pr*nr. Rird 
nuMi.i' al'-’ 1 lAr I'ten f<ajn,l a'la ng them — ( ne, Lith*»nnit 

wa-, .illied !<• ti.e \ iiltm <•. .aiui aiM'th.T. /htf 

C’,> rnf* * t" t 1.‘* king-ti'hii. Of mainin I’s tloTc 

\iV" ri p’.i*" ..‘.at.vi s (f s*\{.r.il urdeis, as the itm.iius of 
a ’.ras'U] d <r i-pr^-mn. a lat. a specif' cf h-'g. be-^ides 
s*V'!'il t ij-lr-!:k<‘ .•iriima’'. 

'I J • t''»ia t.f tl •• I ‘'r.'hin i \ ly i** th.it <>f a country uh*Te 
troj h .»! e r.htiiii-* A laij'* numhor of S's-ds 

.'iiel fju.t'' 1 '.iM' h« t'li fouri.i .It th«* Is!e(.f Mieppev. (’{.nif»*!s. 
If.rds. t’j'.. junipcis. ]i guiiiinous plmls eiidcntly 

ai». UJ.iied I n tie- .I'ljacfut lami: of tlio-f tin* c«-neia Ihiius. 
.'sa i-h..! *.». Ni]>.ii!;t'’s. and Lueal\ptus may l^i* 

].t ij. 

Tijc u of tl (h j ind its rontaiiied fowil rr*- 

m. h “ ii':<'tt« tl at it wa-* 1 mi «l<u:i <itl.fr in a l.irge 
<•-»’] I’-A r y ti *• 1 f 'i.*.. *t, {} . f M h.iU'‘hnre r.f a I irgi* riM-i. 

1 r, ^ pr- ’* ill iig lair tli-* :nf nth. f f tin* Aina/a.ii 

■ r O..’ it t! »* ].:r- «l.iy .iw i.. n‘id»T'*d t<i be ^iiinhir 
to t! ■ '«- tl i! ^ .vi-t* li .i’Ji ing the il* jk (,f ihi* fonn itir n. 

'lie s, ,,f t) »• Loud' !i fliy ap* lirg**ly used ba* 

:■ .ki''.g 1.*.:; in and ti.e d ia itself Trakes g.,jd i 

LONDON, UNIVERSITY OP, ow.s in . .tablish- 

•'^.t to tl • riiriatiou of Asli.it AAas at lii't e.dled flu* 

I. . : -r; r'i: V . a:,(l ^ noAv I’iii\‘ i dt A ('tilhg.-. I.ondi>T:, 

n- 1 It w.t-, hy the in'litution of Kiiig's (.‘ollree. 
I.. ^ b to pforiiote the f,hj* i ts of thc'e sel.iiols it AA.IS 
: .r. i J.trt -ry tl a! a >^*dy “hoiild he fonjnfl. Avith the 
;• ' < r i :* f>f ex.iTnsr.i; g tin* students find the right 
d i: i.g d'gp*". The origin,d fh.irter gi\**n hy King 
V. ....im IV. 'tva-i a t*-:fijH»rajy o-ie. Queen Vietoria, iti the 
llr't Af.ir of h* r plgn, ie\ok**d it and gi.inted n new oiv; 
add tl' r. d p' \A«-rs aa-# re gi*. on in a aa’IioHv ucav charter 

in anil the ehailer mav in force. suf»ersi*ding all 

others. Iw irv date bth .lanuary, The rea.soti« for 

this .snfce‘-'',ri of r barters aa.-is that exp»erience gradually 
suggested i hanges in the organization. One of the mobt 
z^oral of tln-.o wa«, that AA'hen a bf>dy of London Univer- 
sity graduates had once been formed it wa.M found necessary 


to admit, them to some share in the government of tho 
university of Avhich they Avero the olfspring. Accordingly 
the university now consists of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
a senate of thirty-six fellows, and the body of graduates. 
Tho chancellor, vice-chancellor, and fellows really rule, and 
make whatever fre.sh changes from time to lime the charter 
has left to their discretion ; bnt the graduates in convoca- 
tion have a deliberative power on all matters coneeriiing 
the nnivei*sity, and also a certain power in the nomination 
of new members of the senate. With all these changes 
the university still remains essentially what it wa.H in tho 
first instance — not a teaching body, nor a body groAving 
out of or representing any group of teaching bodies, like 
the universities of Oxford ami Cambridge, and those of 
Scotland, but simply an iiustitution for a.scertaliiing, by 
mean.s of examination, tho.'^e person.s in any p;irt of the 
Rritish dominions who h.ave acquired proficiency in litera- 
ture, scienee, and art. and of rewarding them by academical 
degrees. The queen is the visitor, and to the crown is re- 
.ser\*ed tho power of from time to time appointing a numhor 
of felloAvs in turn with convocation. The chancellor is hImi 
api>ointed by the cn»wn. The olliee of vice-ch.-incellor is 
an annual one, and is filled by election by the felloAvs from 
their oaa’u body. Tho Reform Act of 18fi7 coiifoned on 
the univer.>ity the privilege of sending a member to rcpri*- 
sent it in tho Hoimo of i'emmons. The executi\'e ofiicer 
of the senate is the registrar. 

An examination for degi-iH\s mnvt he lieM once a year at 
lea'-t. Ihe candid.itos are oxamincil in as many biani'lu's 
of genei.il knoAA ledge as the siuiate shall eon-ideromo«t 
fitting, in '•hort in every snhji‘<*t of a liher.il or ])rof« '"'ioiial 
eilm ition — exelnding only thoidogy. Tho o\aminers an* 
appointed by tho smate, cithor from their oavii body or 
olhorAvise. Tho ^onato cf'nfers. after e\a!nin. ition, the 
degii'es of R.iehihn* of Art**. Master (>f Artv, R.iohclor 
ami Doebn* r>f Laws, of Seienf-e. of Medicine, of Mn^ie, 
Doelor of l.iterfitiiro, M.a*.ter in Surgery. i<e. ruder 
the provisions of a supplenuntal ehaiter of Itli Marel), 
ls7^, th'*y aKo noAv giant degrees to women in e\ery 
subject und»T exaetly the same eoiulitions :is to men. It 
nni't ho CA'ident th.it in an institution such as tho one 
under notice — AAhieh is, in f.aet. nothing but a fir^t-i I.-i'ns 
ex indning body, iinpowered te giant ilegrees — overytlilng 
iiiii'-t d* j>t*iid upon the ex.-iniiiier> ; .mil tie* lii'.:liest fime- 
tii.ns of the vonate ;iro thi* eli-etion (»f tlie'.e gmt h*Mien, and 
thi* d*'‘ iisNiori Avitli them fj.nn time to tinv- ef the prope-r 
methods ami **nbj'*rfs of examiirition. 'I'ho exainiiieis an* 
ap}«»mted but for a limited ti-nii, so that there may alvAavs 
bo a leiiiforei-inent among tlieni of fresh mon. 1 he piesrnt 
bodi of th** ex.imiiiMK imliid'-s men of lie* bigl»e*.t <li«*- 
tiurtii-n, •M'Uio of them gr-iilnates of the mii\or*.ity itsolf, 
f tilers of O.xford, (’ainliridi*o, iir Dublin, or one or otber 
of the Scottish universities; nml tli.it the ex.iiniriiti"ijs 
line ever been of .a very siipifior rpiality is ppued by tlie 
Afilno f\ii\ whore si t on ,i London degroe. 

For many y.Mrs tho lud versify had lu* building of iM 
oAAii. but was qnarterofl in a wing of Rurlini’’ton Horn**. 
In May, l>'7*h hoAvevor, a very handsome odiliee, Avlin’li 
had been oreotod for it by tlio government in I'ieeadilly, 
was opoiied by her Majesty. It faeos Rnrliiieton (iardons 
and adjoins the Royal Acadoiriy of Arts. The f.^Mdo is 
d«*eor.ited witli a series of st.atuos of ominont men, seloeteil 
as fitting illustrations of the varion.s forin.s of aeadtinic 
riiltiiro. The Intel ior contains a spi.aoiou.H lecture-room, .a 
iinmlK>r of otlier apartments in Avliicli tho exaininatioiiH 
take place, and a valuable librar}'. 

LON'DONDERRY, a county of the province of Ulster, 
in Ireland, Ixnindod N. by the Atlantic Ocean, E. by An- 
trim and a portion of J.oiigh Neagh, S. by Tyrone, and W. 
by Donegal. The greatest length, north to south, is 40 
miles; the greatest breadth, ra.st to west, 34 milc.s. Tho 
area la 810 square miles or 522,315 acres, of which 
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100,000 are under tillage, 200,000 hi pasture, 5000 !n 
plantations, and 110,000 waste, bog, mountain, &c. The 
population in 1881 was 104,001. 

Surface and Rivers, — The county is of an irregularly 
triangular outline. From the Banti the surface gradually 
rises westward for about 10 miles, forming a chain of ele- 
vations whicli bound the valley of that river on the west. 
Westward of these elevations is an extensive tract of un- 
dulating country, extending from their bases to the eastern ! 
8h»>re of Lough Foyle, and bounded on the south by the 
mountain range which separates the counties of Londonderry 
and Tyrone. 

The J.ower Rann, from Lough Ncagli to the sea, a dis- 
tance of upwards of 30 miles, has a fall of only 48 feet. 
The general eharacteristics of this district are similar to I 
thos * of the north coast of the county of Antrim. The 
elevations are, however, inconsidcrahle, and the general . 
aspect of the country is tame and bleak. West of the 
sandhanks which occur at the einboucliurc of tlie Baiin the . 
coast has a holder outline, rising in a series of preeipitous 
dirt’s over tlie sandy beach. Among the loftiest basaltic i 
<-lirts are Benhradagh, 1531 feet high, and Ci aignashock, 
1773 feet high. West of the valley of Ballynascreen com- ' 
mencos a mountain chain, wliich with little interruption 
extends to the valley of the ri\er Fo^le, forming the boun- 
dary between the eounties of Tyrone and Londonderry. 
Its chief heights are ^a\\ei], 2'i3rt feet high; Miiiimrd, 
2U07 feet liigh. 'J'he district included between these ! 
iiKmutuins and l.ough Foyle, constituting the western divi- ' 
^ion vf the county, is divided by a c<‘ntral tract of high 
land into the valleys of the rivers Roe and Faughan. Be- 
tweeji the Lower Faughaii and the Foyle is a range of iin- 
didating gioiind crossed by a valley, through wliich the 
liighioad, leailing overa bridge, completes the eommiuiicatitiii 
with I.ondondcrry city. 

The most remarkable haturc of the coast-line is the 
tract wliieli extends fnnn the north-western i*xtreinity of 
the hilly region to the low point of Magilligan and south- 
ward to th*' mouth of the Roe. On this tract is measund 
tlie base-line of the triLTonometrical survey of Inland, 
5.‘1,20U feet ill length, llic same tract appears to occup\ 
tin* greater portion of the bottom of tlie lougli, and ri^es ti*- 
wards its centre in a bank wliich coniines the iiaNigation to 
lli.it portion of Lougli Fo^le hing altmg the coast of Done- 
g;i!. 'I In* l<>ugh i.s about 18 miles long by 10 broad. The 
( ntranee t<i the luiigli, hetw’een Magillig:iii I'oint and Knnis- 
howen I had, is about a mile acro.ss, and from this point to 
laiiuloiiderry city is a safe and tolerably sheltered n.aviga- 
tioii of 23 miles. Eastward of the entrance is a slml 
< ailed tlie 'runs, whieh reiuh-rs tlie lough diflieult of access 
in stormy weather. 'I'hc ehief rivers of the county are the 
Bann, Fo\lo, Macostjuin, Agivey, Clady, Maiola, Balliii- 
derry, Rue, Faughan, Oweiireiigli, and Owenbeg. The 
Iliads of Londonderry are geneially excellent. There are 
no eanal.s. 

(ttnloffi/. Soil, Productions , — The basaltic tr.act, w-hicli 
forms the eastern soetion of the county, corresponds in all 
respects to the remainder of the held on the Anlriiii side 
of the liann [see (IiamV O.M'skw.vy ), with this remark- 
able dirt'erence, that the dip of the strata is reiersed. The 
ge<ilogieal structure of the district may be described as a 
lioor of primitive rock ou’rlaid in part by a field of .wou- 
dary funn.'itions, capped by basalt. The main constituent 
of the western seetion is mica slate. ITimilivc limcst»»no 
occurs in many places, and on the cast side of Slieve ilal- 
lioii there is a gr.amilar limestone which contains quan- 
tities of crystallimi hornblende; hornhleiulc slate is fomul 
at several places in the valley of tin* Rtie. The stnictnrc 
of the 80 utli-easttM*n extremities of the county is more com- 
plex, the varieties of funiiatioiis which appear at the sur- 
face being numerous. There are no mines worked in this 

county. 


The soil of that part of the valley of the Bann where 
the Buhsoil is hard ba.salfc, consists for the most part of a 
rusty loose grit, without sufficient strength or cohesion for 
wheat crops. Numerous trac-ts of bog, interspersed with 
shallow pools, and frequently separated by craggy knolls 
of basalt, arc scattered over this part of tlie county. 
There are, however, tracts of good land along the bank.s of 
the several rivers whicli traverse the distiict, and espe- 
cially at their junctions; and between the basalt and tlie 
primitive distriet fin-tber west U a liaet of rieli open coun- 
tr}', extending southward into ’r_\roni;. This is the most 
extensive tract of good ground in tlie county. The best 
improved portions of the count} an- the di-tiict of Lough 
Neagh, the valley of the Roc, tin- valley of the F.inghan, 
and the immediate vicinity of LimdondiTry on hotli siiles 
of the Foyle. Iherc is a very general sean ily of timber. 

The progress of agricultuie. in this, county has lje«-n m i- 
tcrially forwardeil by the rstabli.shiiient of an aji ii ult nidi 
school near Muff’ by the Company of fiiocers of Lomiun. 
who here hold large estates, 'llie chief crops die o.it’-. 
barley, potatoes, and flax, w’ith some whr-at. 'i'he bn td of 
cattle, of wliich gieat numbers arc reared, forms a princi- 
pal source of the wealth of the county. The export and 
import trade of the county is c.irried on at the j>f>rts of 
Londonderry and I'oitrusli, the latter being the sc.ipoit of 
Colei aine. 'llitj County n, turns two inembeis to the House 

of Coimnoijs. 

JliKtortf and AntifiuitiLS . — .\t the most n-moti* peilod 
this county ajijie.irs to have been povsc^ved by a biancli of 
the O'Connors of C.iNliel. who were in time subdued by the 
O’Kancs, and rednccii to the rank of pc.i-ants. Oungiveii 
was the principal residence of the O’K.iiie chiif*«. w'ho, 
though soiercigii princes within their oivn jirincipalit}, 
were tribntai'cs, sometimes to tin* O’Loughlins, but usu.illy 
to the O'Neils of Tyrone. The establishment of an Eng- 
lish ganison .at Colernine eiialiled the English very somi 
after to reduce at least tlie eastern and central parts of the 
county into shin; giound. It is probable that the lingli^li 
law' continueil in force in tie* e.vstcni parts of the county 
until the great nault of the n‘N(ils in 1.333. .Af'.r lh.it 
peiiod the nati\e liish continued undi-tuibeJ mantels of 
the cf'Unliy until the middle (4 tlie si%t»vuth ceutnr}. wlhii 
the lebeliion of .'sham* n’Ncil. in lOuO. mad*' it iiicKsaiy 
to send a force l»eiry. In the year It'.(U) sir Herny 
Dockwia. witli .in etficimt forec, cen-^triutcd three forts in 
the county ; and this was the tirst commencement of a per- 
manent sctllcineiit, Therelulhon of .*sir Cahir O’Dugherty 
in Jhu.sJ, and tlu' flight of Tviono and ’lireonnail in the 
pieceding yc.ar, left this and li\e other counties .at the dis- 
pos.il c.f the eiown. On the 2.'<th .Linuary, IrtU'.). negolia- 
tions Were commenced between the king and the corj'>ora- 
tion of London for tlie purpose of settling the terms on 
which the forfeiteil hinds in the county should be conveyed 
to tbe latter for tlie pm pose of planting tliem with Pro- 
testant colonists. It was at first agreed th.it the Loiidon- 
ei.s should spend X'iO.OUO uu the plantation, in considera- 
tion of whicli tin* king granted to tliem the old county and 
town of Coh'iaine, with the woods of tilanconkene and 
Killeightra, and the li'wn and liberties of iVrry, ixcepting 
tlic church lamls. 'flic eoipor.ition still retains these, 
estates, whovt* maiiageineiit is \ested in a body of twenty- 
six, consisting of a goiernor. depnty-goiernor, and .issist- 
ants, of whom one-h.ilf letire annu.illy. In Hill* this 
body w.as incorpoiated b} royal charter, and their estates 
erected into one county, hence called the eonnty of Lon- 
donderry. Some parts of the eounty, Imwever, were .as- 
signed to the civic com]ianies. 'I’lie introduction of tl;e 
new colony changed the entiie face of the country, whi« h 
up to tins period had been one of the most desolate tr.*cls 
ill Ivebnid. 

There are some rem.iins of a Cyelope.an fortress at the 
. Giant's Sconce, on the road from Newlown-Limaiady to 
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Coleraine. Dunfrorkin is a circular mount, surrounded by 
a wot ditch, near Claudy. There are several cromlechs, 
dmidical reiimins, caves, and tumuli. Of military cdificcj«, 
the only vne>4 romainins: are the castles <d Killaloc, Dun- 
pven, Salterstowii, and Mud’. The old abbey of Dunp\en, 
which occupies a romantic site on a rock rising 200 feet 
alxive the bed of the river Roe, and the old church of 
Banagher, are tlie chief ecclesiastical remains. 

Li>Ni)i»Ni»i-UUY, commonly called Ihrry (in Irish the 
“ place of oaks"), a county of a city, parliamentary borouirh, 
muuieipal borough, and seaport, 1 Id miles N.N.W. fr«*ni 
Dublin, is .situated on an o\al-shaped hill, 1 10 feet alM»\e 
high water, which projects into the l-\»ylc from the nesteru 
Kank, and o miles above the entrance of the river into 
the estuary called I.<'Ugh Foyle. The aneieiit pait of the 
city is surroiunled by a wall, a mile in cireimiference, nitli 
six cate*!, beyond nhieh tlie honst s ha\c been coiisideiablv 
extiudid. 'ilic Streets radiate from a cential sijuaic. and 
».>!ne of tin in are vi ry .steep. An inui bridge, tlie line.st 
of its class ill Irtl.md, iin'asiiring 1 172 fe< t from on«* abut- 
ment to the other, and ccmnccting the city with the suburb 
of the Wall 1 -i»ii‘. lia'S been eiectid o\.r the Fo\le. The 
prine'pd tedlie budtlings are the eoiporatiou hall, the 
ct-unty and nty e«)mt-h<insf. the j.iil. thi* lunatic a.s_\lmn, 
intirmar}, (iuMin’s Institiitiiii. tlie Ma'_*c College. Ftole 
Co]!<‘ge, and the distil*. t national iiiodil .sehool. Annnig 
ecchsiasi:*- il * dilioes, the cathedral, and three *>ther 
church* s, inrlu«ling ili*' Wateiside, belong to the Kpiscop.i- 
liaiis; .st\e:;, als*) itjcludiiig the Watei .siiie. are I'le.sby- 
tcriai.5 : f* nr a.e ronneeted with ti.e Meth<Mlist^; and 
three with the Io nian Catholic body, <ine <.f these editiccN 
being a lin** and c*.stly bui.Ming intende«l for a Roman 
Carhthc i‘ati.***i;,il. Ihe .sbirt inannf.ictui*' is .i higldy im- 
p'.'itant tiM'ie in Derry, n Inch is ii'»w its great tentre in 
Inland. DiuU improwuicnts have boon nnule in the bai- 
b' -ir. ill' In ling .an i*xt(nsive g^a^ing d<»ck: and the (pi.iy.s 


The undergraduate course is open to the public of all do- 
iiomiiuitions ; and the theological classes arc chiefly, though 
not exclusively, attended by students intended for the 
Presbyterian ministry. The diocesan library, which is 
kept in Foyle College, is open to the literary public ; it 
was originally the gift of Archbishop King, when he was 
bishop of Derry, to the citizens, and it contains a largo 
number of rare and curious works. 

The great event in the history of Derry is its gallant 
resistance to the army of King James in 1080, when it 
sifstained a siege of 105 days, during which the inhabit- 
ants endured the most lerrible privations. The eonmicmrira- 
tiou of this portion of its history by the ultra- Prote.stants 
has frequently Icil to serious di.sturbanees. A fine iiuuiii- 
iiieiital pillar has been erected on the city wall to the menairy 
of the Rev. iJeorge Walker, who had been very active dui iiig 
the siege, though not the actual “goverimr” of the city, 
UN he has been commonlv, hut incorrect] v, calb'd. 

LONDONDERRY, ROBERT BTEWART. 
MARQUIS OF, better known as Lord ('agtlvn'atjt, an 
eiiiiiunt Tory .statesman id tlie old school, was born .it 
Mount Stewart, county Down, Ireland, I8ih .lime, 

He was educated at tlie p-aTimmr-'‘eln»ol of Armagh aiul 
St. J<»hir.s l''ollege. C.imbridgi*. He m.ido his maiden ^J»^eeh 
in the Kngli''h Ih»ii'-e of ('ominous, to wbieh he had bem 
retunied for the horongh of Tregony. 2'dth October, 
in .‘.ecoiitiing the addre.ss. In the Ix’gi lining of 1728 In* 
nas made secretary to the lonl li^aiteiiant and an In'-!! 
privy councillor. He ‘•at for tin* cf.unty of Donn in the 
Inipirial Parlhim«*nt from iMll until l8th’), when hp w.t; 
promoted from the presidentship of the Roaid of Coiitiol 
to he ‘•ecretary of .'»tate for the dopariment of w.ir and tin* 
colonics. 'J he failure of the Walelieri n expedition not only 
made him very nnpopnl.ir, hut involieil liim in a personal 
qiiariel with Mr. Fanning, who was scmutIv wouiuhd in 
the duel th.it resullcil from it. Lord Ca^tlereagh wa.s next 


re.K'i fi-.-m the i.ew bri-ige down to I’eiiii) burn, a distance 
mtie-r m r** th.m ;i mile in l-'iigtli. at «\ciy pwii.t of wliiili 
th'.re i’:.| le il. ].il! of wat*’i, even foi huge h-sm-K, in all 
st.it* '« < f tl <• t!>Ie. D«rry i*. n<jw tl,e Iii"!! poit «»f c.ill for 
th*‘ M-juri*.i] .*r*ri.aii:-hip C< n. pan} 's si* arr.i’i.'*. which biiiig 
iiMiIo an«l p.is-fng*is fioin Riiti-h Aniciica to Ir*-land, and 
cany m.iiU ;ijiJ p.i--*eiig*-rs fioin D* rii to the Biitisli prt- 
\iiKcs ami the I'nited St.ite*;. ’1 he foreign, c'oluuial, and 
co.i>tii.g trade <f l)*.riy is m ry ccn’*id*'r;tbb'. ami the p-at 
is a ccioial oiititt f« r emigrants fiom tlie iKirth-wevt 
l ister. '1 Ij n- .in* r*-gul.ir lines of wrll-apjiointetl steamers 
constantly piling iH-tweeii I>'-rry .-iiid Liicipool, 

Ardio-s ijj. ^0. 11. number of n s><.h> regi-tered a.s be- 

longing t«i th*‘ port in 188.0 w.is thirty (Di.OOO ton-?); 
the * ntrics .an. I Citai.im-es each average (300, 

toi.s) per aiiimm. Tlie exjMirts eon.si^t ehiefiy of pioii- 
si'jPis, grain, eggs, butter, flax, tow. ami lim-n, with hides, 
fckiijs. ‘•alnifin fr^rn the prodnctiie fi-h* iie.s on the Fo\le, 
&c. There are fiax-‘-pinning mills, flonr-inilN, Lreweiies, 
di-stillerie^, shipbuilding and ropc-w'orks. fiiunflries, dec. 

The population of Derry at tin* cen'-i.s of l88l w.as 
29,1G2 — an inciea-e <jf .sim-e 1871. 'Ihe as-i/es for 

the county ar** Ic-ld in Derry; and the borough is divided 
into thne w iids. whidi letuin eiLdjteen coniieillnis ami six 
al'iermci to the towm council. Tlie city semis one repre- 
sentative to the House of Comnions. Tlieie is a reeoi ijera 
court, with large juri.sdietion in civil ca«es ami consider- 
able powers in ttiininal eliargcs. 'Jbe Magee College is 
the principal literary institution in Derry; it is under the 
gov‘.rnn:er.t of the General Assembly of the Iii*-!] I'rcsby- 
teriaii Church; its currienlurn, which is formed on the 
mod*-] <1 t; '• Sr-of fifth university s\t.fcrri. embraces a < oiii- 
plcte cr;ii-i- ff iij.,»rur ti«ai in litciary, .‘■cii'ntific, and philo- | 
.v^phieal k; oaP /j a . w» 11 as in theology', hihhcal eriticisni, 

I CcIfcsiaAtieal h.-ti.ry, and Dricntal literature, iucliiding a 
nu.mber of the p;inc!ptl living language., of the Last. 


I :ip[»<duted .secretary of st.ate for tlic foreign d»‘partnu*nt. 

I Ti» the railiainent which met in Novemher, I. Si 2, he was 
' returned for theeoiintvof Down; ami In* aNo iet;iim*d that 
I seat in the next two l*ar]ianicnt>. In Isl.l lie went a-^ 

! Briti.sh plenipotentiary to the negotiations openi'd with th»j 
I French government at (.’liatilk-n ; .iml lie also appe.ired .i', 

I representative of the King of Fngland at the vaiious e*.n- 
! gri-xscs tbivvn to th.it Ai\-la-Fhapi'lh' in He vv.is 

made a knight of tin* Garter in that ye;ir, and hcc.-imc 
i Manjuhs of Lruidi>mleiry iiy the death of his father on tlie 
I 8tli of .\pril. l8Jl. Lord Londonderry died by hi.s own 
I Jian*l on the 12tli of Angu''t, 1822. As .a .statesman he 
j was uiisLi'upijJou.s and .stnnigly d**voteiI to hi.*} party, but 
his private charm ter w.i', iiivproaeliabli*. His intellectual 
I power was not pre-eiiiimiit, and his parliamentary or.i- 
j tory was marked by elumsine.ss of expn.ssion and mmh 
j confusion of metaphor. Altliuugli be was a .supporter «if 
> the prineiple.s of Catholic emancipation his name liad h**- 
I come identified, tliroiigli his rigour and narrow ness, with 
the worst features of the repres.sive policy of the g*jvMii- 
I ment, and when he w'as carried to his giave in West min- 1* r 
i Ahhey a shout of exultation from the a.s8eiiibh*d popuhn e 
was only partially and with difiienUy suppressed. 

LONG, one of tlie notes of aneient music, denoted by a 
square-headed black note with a tail. 


r 

I 

Its true value was lialf that of the lAirge^ and double 
that of the lirevc or short. (Tlie latter is now our longest 
nof«*.) In later plain-song mnsie the long wa.s not con.‘«id- 
fied .as (loulile the breve, but only as .soinewliat longer, the 
amount being variable. Its hirni also varied, and came to 
be a hollow square (or square wliite note) with a tail, though 
tie* original '*hnpe was always retained for plain-song. 
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LONG ISLAND, an island off the cast roast of tlic 
state of New York, of which it forms a part, and the south 
roast of Connecticut, and separated from both by Long 
Island Sound. It is about riO miles in length from cast 
to west, and its gi'catest width is 24 miles. Its total area 
is 1G82 square iiiiles. Its north and cast coasts are df*eply 
indented, Gardiner’s and Great Peconic Bays on the north, 
extending 30 miles inland, and Great South Bay and others 
smaller on tho south-east, forming lonj' sheltered lagoons. 
The surfaec, a little broken on tlic north, nowhere ri^es 
intoliills; the s<til is fertile and highly cultivated. It is 
ronneeted with New York at Brooklyn by a vast Ruspensiou 
bridge, and is traversed throughout by a railway from Brook - 
]yn on the south to Greeiiport on the north. Willianis- 
hurg, mirth <4 Brooklyn, is joined by railway to Flushing, 
10 miles mirlli. There is a lighthouse on Moiitauk l*oiiit, 
and others at several places on the south and east eoa'-ts. 
Tlif* heights of Brooklyn and many other parts <if the 
island wi re famous during the War of Imlepeiidenee. 

LONG VACATION is a time when lawsuits are sns- 
pemlfil in the English courts. It is from the lOfh August 
lo the 24th October in every year. Vacation judges, how- 
i vtT, irijiy di-iposc of any iirgriit business arising during this 
[icriiid. 'I'lic universities and jnihlie schools have a long 
A.ication of nearly the same length: Cauibridgc from about 


24th June to 1st October, Oxford from about 11 tb July 
to 10th October. 

LON'GAN is the fruit of Xephelium Lonffanum, and 
therefore very closely allied to tlw Lrn iii and the Ram- 
BUTAN. Like these fruits, the hmgan is eaten in China 
as a dessert fruit. It has a thin brittle .shell of a yellow i.^h- 
brown colour, almost smooth, inclo.sing a semitransparent 
pulp of a slightly acid Bavonr. 'Ihc flowers diflVr from 
thoso of file JJldii in liaving ])f'tals, .and in the calyx 
being deeply live-lobed. Tin* fruit ;s smaller and the 
shell le.ss rough. The genus Xcjilielium bdungs to the 
SAI»IXl)ArK,K. 

LONG-EARED BAT (/7r mtus anrifn*') i'. the com- 
monest Bat in Lngl.iml. It is kri'iwii by tin' extraordi- 
n:iry size of the e.ir‘«. wbieb .an- maily as long as head 
and body rombim*d. The ear« an* m' Mibi.iii'iiis and ahno^t 
transparent, .and in repo.-e or duriu'j: l.i'iiTr.atii^n aru biM* d 
dow’ti under the wing.«. The trnfjt or eail' ts an* M.*ry lung 
and tapering, and wlnn the ear.s ;ire folded pi«» i it fioin 
the head like a pair of horns. The tail is long :mil alni'.-t 
entirely inclo.sed in tlic interfeinoml inL-mbram*. 'Ihe Ijf ul 
and body of this bat .are nearly 2 inches in length. 1 ia* 
fur is thi<*k .and soft, of a re(Mi^h-browll colour above, an i 
brownL^li-gray below. Ihe expanded wings niea'^nre 10 
inches. TJie long-eared b:it is widely distributed throughout 



The Long-oared Bat nurituf\ 


Europe and Northern Afiioa, extending also to Contr.il 
Asi.i. In Faiglaml it frequents the open country, but is 
‘.ti icily noctnrn.il in its haliit.s. During the day this hat 
is ireu(*rally fouml in old buildings and under the roofs of 
housi's. \Yhen on the wing it emits a sharp shrill ciy. It 
feeds chiefly on moths. If pl.ieed on the ground it imnes 
forward by a peculiar jerking a< tioii from side to .side, at 
the same time keeping the head well raised. It can In* 
readily tamed, .and makes :i very agrei'able pet. 

LONG FELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH, the 
best known of moilern English-speaking poets, wa.s born 
27 til February, 1807, .at Portland, the capital of the State 
of Maine, riiited States of America. Hi.s father, the 
Honourable Stephen lAingfelloiv, jiii eminent law\er ami 
inemberof Congre.ss,Ava.s a descendant of Willijiiii Ixmgfelhiw, 
who emigrated frtun Hampshire in England in 1G78; and 
on the mother's side tho poet e.amo of the family of Jtdm 
Alden, the first of tho Pilgrim Fathers to land at Plymouth, 
New England, from the Mayjhwer. The birthplace of 
Longfellow forms the centre of a beautiful harbour in Ca.sco 
Bay, which with its multitude of islands almost rivjils the 
St. Lawrence in be.auty, and there are many lovely scones 
in its inirncdiato ueighbourhood. Its influence upon his 


mind and heart diiring the da}s of ihildhood asid y^intli is 
indicated in the poem entitled ** My Li Vi-ut-i, ’ uheu* lie 
sings of “ the beautiful town tl.at is s,Miid b\ ll’.e se.a.” He 
was destined for the law, and after 1m ing ediic.ittJ at 
Bcmdoiii College, Brmisuiek, where he gj.iiluatcii in 1S2.">, 
he spent a short time in liis f.illier's ofiiee, but soon aftei- 
wanls he recciied the mine eoiigiaii.il appointment of pro- 
fessor of modern langn.nro in his own eollego. In onlcr 
to prejiaie himself more jierfertly for its dnlies lie \iMted 
Europe, where lie spent thnvand a l-alf \e.irs in tra\elling. 
visiting England, Frame, Cnimany, It.ily. t^pain, ami 
Holland, de\i>ting himse lf to the study of languages anil 
the liistury of the countries which he \isited. In lS2fl he 
ri'tnrnod to a.ssume his duties at Bow doin College, and in 
1831 married Miss Mary S. Potter. Dining Ins college 
life he h.ad written several poi'ins which h.\d been publisluil 
in the Vmted States J ttirartt tiantte^ some of which 
possessed, in gieat perfection, the chavactei istics w Inch ha^ e 
rendered his poetry so widely popul.ir. In 1833 he puh- 
Ihshed a small voliiinoof translations from the Sp.anish with 
an introductory c.ssay, and some sketches of his foieiga 
travels in a work called “ Outre Mer.” 

In l83o he was chosen to succeed George Tickimr .os 
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professor of modem laiignnges and belles-lettres in Harvard 
College, Cambridge, Mnssaelmsctts, and before entering upon 
his duties he paid a second visit to Europe, which extended 
over fifteen mouths, and during which he lost his wife, who 
died at Rotterdam, Xt)veinber, 1835. Her memory is 
enshrined in the beautiful linos entitled “Footsteps of 
Angels.’* During this tour Hr. Longfellow devoted his 
study chiefly to the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, 
and on his return in to America lie began at once 

to lecture and write. As a professor he was eminently 
sucer-ssful, and liis writings were fri*m the first uell rccehed 
K»tli by the Ainoiii-nns ami the British public. In I83l> 
ho publi\hed ** Ih perioii.” a romance, in which be combined 
some of the experiences of his travels with much iniagina- 
tne and romantic illnstiation, and his first volume of 
original poetry, entitled “Voices of the Night.’’ In 18 It 
he publi>hed ** Ballads and other !\iems,” and the follow- 
ing ^ear there appeared his “ I’oeins on iSlavery,” with a 
dedication to Chaiming. In li''I3 he inaiiied Miss Fiances 
E. Appleton, and al»« nt tliis time he bought and occupied 
as his ii‘>idenoe an old liistoiii- house in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, w lii« h aftt rwaids hceame f.iniDiis as his home, and 
whiih he occupied nntJ liis diatli. Happy in his home, 
snectssfni in his public w<.ik. and surrounded by tine and 
c<'iigenial friends, the p»'ct now spent many ploas.int yeais, 
and pioduccd si<ineot the best of his works. Among these 
we may mention the diamalie p«'oni of tlie “Spanish Stn- 
is-,iied in “ 1 lu lb Ifjy of Bruges, and t>tht r 

IV ems,” in 1 Mo : and '.n 1>17 the cm which many critics 
it gnd as his mast**tpii VC. K\angrline, a 'rale of Acatlie.” 
In ISt'J lie published a proso tale cntitUd “ Kavanagh," 
an< tiler Volume of pieuis under the title of the “ Seaside 
and Fires. d* and in 1x51 the beautiful poem illustrating 
so i.cl'ilv an»l qnahitly the middle ages of Europe, entithd 
the Men Lcgfinl.*’ In l>.jl he rc'^igned his professor- 
si.iji in f,i\o:ir of Mr. L< well, and the following \car his 
gt ' ‘ns revc.il* d itsilf in an entirely new and t.riginal pro- 
tu.«t.>*n. tiititled “Hiawatha." In this poem, which is 
led ('ll the sc* iieiy, tradili<ms, ch.aractcii*>tics, manners, 
ai.il life of the .da riginal Indian tribes of America, tin* 
C'^ai.-vT featur s cf .savage life are p.as..v,l over, and the 
girwth of an Indian Ujvc. th*- course of an Indian wooing 
and weiidimj. ibads of primitive heroism, and tragedies of 
life and death are all exquisitely LI* inled in an atino'.phcre 
Lt pure and devate*! iinagin.ithjr'. 'I'lie pf-ein entitled 
“Tiic Courtship of Mile-? .‘'itandish " and some minor poems 
appeared in Ixdx. In Ixbl the lift* of tl.e poet w.n.s o\er- 
(,i't hy tliC Midden anil tiagic de.itli of his wife, who was 
ImimI to di atli fjom loi ilrc's c.itching fin-, in lor o>mi 
}. i -.ve, .an.i lids e ist a s]..i,!/ w hbti whieh w.is 

iiMer wholly lifted. In Ixbd he lesimud his pr n, .and puh- 
h'i;-il his **'ral's of .a \\ .lyslde Inn " and ** Births of l*a-'S- 
in the Volume entitled "Fl'iwer de Liice/'.atid in 
Jxb7 his tr.insl.itii ii of the •* Divina Cominedia” of D.aiife. 
The latter is a nol.ihlc a< hii-viiiient of f.iithful tran-hatifin 
and of *h-g.irit fCholai -hip. and it gave a great iinymlso to 
the fcludv of Dante m Ain'i.ca. then came the “New 
Lnghiml Trag*ilifcs’' in 1808, the “Divine Tragedy" in 
1x7 1. " lliT-e Ih.ok-, of St.ng" in 1x72, “ Afti imatii ’’ in 
1x73, in 1x7 1 th*- ** Hanging*#! tlic Crane.” ami the folh.w - 
ir.g vear the •• M.a->*pie of Faiifha'a ami (itlior IV^cins.” It is 
worthy (#1 note thit tin.* later potins (•( Lo'igfellow displ.iv 
no falling (#11’ in po, :;r,al y^owi-r, while they an* maikeil hv 
an inen/tso in the *lepth of thought tla-v display, and their 
i*'r!ie>-> ('f expr* ■'>.on ami sfniimrut. Working up to 
the i,u-r L*' pnhii-i ed ** K*-nii/.os and oth^r IV * rns " in 1878, 
F'lt*rfia 'Ihiil'* ’ in Ixxfi, in D*tof#er, 1x81, a hranliful 
sonnet r.n t!.#- de.itii of I'n-^-iflf r*t Caitiehl. and in .January, 
]xs2, his la t f.M rn, " JF nnes 'J'ri'iru gistu**." Dining the 
ebbing year^- l.i-, life he snflen-il mueh funii rh<*nm.itisin. 
but he retain* *1 1 ■* d.* » i fulfils-, to th** hi-t, and it was ind 
until the beginnji.g ef Ixsg ti at he was coiripdled to 


withdraw from public and social life by the illuGBS which 
terminated in death, 24th March, 1882. 

Although he cannot be placed in the first rank of the 
world’s poets, oiid his work is not characterized by pro- 
fundity of thought, subtlety of analysis, or original insight 
into nature, yet ho has written much that will bo of lasting 
value, and many of his short lyrics aro simply perfect in 
thought, style, and language. One of his most intimate 
friend.s has, since his death, expre.ssed his belief that a.s n 
man Longfellow W'a.s almost perfeid, as much ns it i.s ever 
given to human nature to be, and has declared that ho 
united in his strong transparent humanity almost every 
virtue under heaven. Those who were privileged to have 
intercourse with him ill daily life ever found that the in- 
finencoof his character was grc.atcr than that of his vvoiks. 
Yet the latter are everywhere marked by a deeply reverent 
and religious spirit, and in melodious speech they illus- 
trate and enforce the virtues of manliness ami courage, 
reverence and purity, trust in the g*>odne.ss of Cod, and 
sympathy and love towards men. 

laONG'FORD, an inland county (*f the province of 
Lein.Nter, in Ireland, bounded N.W. hy Leitrim, N.K. by 
Cavan. S. E. by Wc**tme.ith, and S.\V. hy Ihi.scnmmon. 
Its gre.ite.‘'t length iu»rtli to .soutli is 2‘.> miles; its greati-ht 
breadth e.ast to west is 22 miles. The .area is 12U sqn.iie 
miles, or 2()iJ,*l0l> acres, of which 75, 000 are iimler tillage, 
120,000 in pasture, 4000 in plantation.*!, and 50,000 w.asO*, 
b«*g. mount.ain, vV.c, In 1881 the total iiumher of inhabi- 
tants in the county was t>l,000 — a decrease of 3180 sine** 
1X4 1 , I '• 

Surjace and liirtv ,*. — The general slope of the .surfa('i* 
is westward and .‘.nnth-wcslwaid towards the Shannon, 
exci'pt in the noith-ea''teni angle tow. nils C.iv.in, wheie 
the county emhraecs a sm.ill portion of tin* basin of Lough 
Erm*. This district, forming the immediat** b.isin of Loiigli 
(lUoimagli. is .separated fiom the lemaimh-r of tin* oC'Uiity 
hy a slightly elevated tract upon the south, and by a seiies 
*if hills of low clev.-itioii on the wi-st. L'lUgh liu<*nnagh is 
.1 very ii regular piece of water, extending ah*#ut 5 miles 
each way, and is rather a collection (»f lakes eoininiinicating 
hy narrow channels than one sheet of water. Its eliii*f 
feeders are small streams running fioni the surrounding 
hilly country. Tin* hills called the (’.lini Clonhngh pre- 
sent several summits n**arly DKmi fiethigh. Between tli«*Ii' 
western termination and the .shannon lies an open well-eulti- 
v.it*-*l tiaet, while th(*ir sonth-eastern ship** ff>rins uno si<h» 
of the fi-rtilo ami ]>rosper*#us v.illey of tlie C’.indin. Th<* 
di'‘trict betw**-en tlic* Keeiiagh and the .Shannon, whi*h 
.ih#ng the south-western hounJary of thU comity evp.imU 
int*) the oxt*-nsive lake of I..ongli R* e, is v*iy flat and b*>ggy. 
A'l iiih tof the lough, running about I mih-s eastward fron; 
th«* main .sh**et of the Like, hounds this jiart of tin* county 
on tlie south. Near tin* shoip, in this dire* ti*.ii, lie the 
srn.all lakes of Derry and Derrvmaear. '1 li«* valleys *jf 
the Caudill and Iniiy an* di\i<lcil hy a lahle-land, lislie^ 
i.ito •iiily one eoiispicnoiis emim ne*? of 850 feet at Slievo 
tii'hliv. 'I’he Shannon bonmls the count} onthewest. Tin* 
**th< r rivers an* the Clonard, Binii, Camliii, K<-euagh, ami 
Inny. The Royal Canal runs through the county. 

iitohujif, Product lonf.— 'UxK entire district south 

of the Cainlin consists of floetz limestone, with the exei-p- 
tion only of two patches c»f .sanrlstone. 'J’ln: iinm<''ii:it*' 
vallev’ of the Caiiiliii on its soutln rn hank, ami the entiu' 
tiatl extemling northward from it to the county of Leitrim, 
e*>nsist.s of tlay-.slafe. Between these lies a belt of yellow 
samlst(*nc and conglomerate. 'I’he low giavel region, in 
whieh the esker.s, curion.s gravel ridges, oeeiir, contaiiiH hug*? 
quantities of fine ealearcoiis sand ami mail. Marly clay 
aNij undi-rlies many of the boggy tracts. A little millstom* 
giit appear**. Iron, coal, lead, and marble an* among the 
mineral proiluets. In the tract sloping towanls the vallev 
of the Iniiy i.s a rich vegetable mould, producing either 
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lioavy grain crops or sweet fattening pasture. The rest of 
tlie county is chiefly grazing land. Great quantities of 
butter are made by tlic fanners and cutters. The cliief 
crops are wheat, oats, potatoes, and clover. 

The linen manufacture is carried on with some activity 
ill the neighbourhood of Newtown- Forbes, where the first 
Earl of Granard took pains to introduce it. There arc also 
manufactures of coarse flannels and friezes fur home con- 
hiunption in the county. 

Jlistorif and Antiquitien, — The territory at yircsciit con- 
stituting the county of Longford was originally a porfidii 
of the kingdom of Mentli, and as such was included in the 
grant of Meath by King Ilenry II. to Hugh de Lacy. On 
the election of the district into a separate county, in the 
elrxfiitli of Elizabeth, it retained few or no traee-j of ever 
li.ixing been under the authority of t)ic English law or 
goxeriiineiit. A rcpareclling out of the county took place 
in 1(11.). Tho plantation did not take eflect to any 
great extent, as in Kill the county appears to have been 
temporarily recovered by the O'FiutcK, excepting Long- 
f(»id C.'Kstlo and Ca&tle F<.rlies. Tho conliseatioiis whieh 
ensued e.xtended over nearly the eiitiie county, and intro- 
duced almcist an «Mitiiely new ])ioprietary. 

Among the aiUitjuities is the raiiipait of Dunela, which 
extends H miles. On the islaml of Inch-Cloiin, in L<)Ugii 
Jtee, niouhler tho ruins of .se\en churclies^ and tlie fouiuia- 
tioii «jf a round tijwi*r. An abbey was 4‘*.tablished here, 
about 040, by St. Kenniil. The remains of another round 
tower may be seen at (Iranard. The abbey at Loiigfoid 
.was^on** of Patriclv's foundations ; on its site a fine monas- 
teiy was built in 1 lOO, the church of wliich is now the 
paii^h chundi. There arc remains of the religious houses 
of Moydow, Cloiiebroiie, Gloiie, Derg, and Innismoie. a 
foundation of St. Gnluniba's on .an i.slaml in Lough (luoun- 
agli. A few cjistlc'!. aie still paitially standing, of which 
the yirincipal are at Castle-Foibes, (iranard, Tenalliek. 
Castleeor. L’athcllne, and Hnllyinahon. 

LoNUi'oni). the cajiital of tin* county, 7(1 miles N.W. 
by W. fiom Dublin, is suriouiuled by an exten^iNc plain of 
bog, swainy), pa'^ture himi, and arable land. It is watered 
by the small ri\er Gandin, whi» h falls int<» the Shannon 
4 miles we^tward from the town. It is a station «.ii the 
Sligo luaiich cif the Midland Groat Westi iii Ilailwiiy, ami 
is the most thriving plac«' botwocn Dublin and Sligo. It 
Minsists of regular streets, and contains a county com t- 
house, prison, worklioii-e, b.irracks, liaiidsome clinivb, a 
Frotestant hall, fine new Koinaii Catholic chapel, ami two 
or tlirce placrs of wor'^hip for dissenters. Tlie assizes are 
held in L(nigfonl. 'Ihc population in IS.sl was IflSO. 

LONGICOR'NIA is a group of beetles belonging to 
the section Tktkasimia. 'Ibis group includes a vast 
number of large ami l»eautiful beetles, all remarkable for 
the hngtli of their .antenna', whieli in many spe<.ies arc 
Mweial times longer tlian their oblong bodies, and for tin ir 
poweiful iiiemved mai’dihlcs. 'Iliey inhabit woods, w heie 
tlie females deyiosit their eggs beneath tho baik of tiees, 
effecting the i)j»eratioii by means of a long, strong, horny 
o\ij)ositor with which they are provided. Tlie femalcf* are 
iisnally huger than the males. The larviC live hciieath the 
li.iik of tues or ill the wo»)d, in whieli tlu-y bore deeply 
and do mueh damage. 'I’he larxa* aie long, llatteneil, 
cylindrical, fleshy gnihs. with a dilated prothorax. some- 
limes footless, sometimes proxided with thiee pairs of 
minutu feet: the head is small, and .armed with strong, 
sliarji niandihles, .mhipted for boring like an anger in the 
hardest woods. The perfect insects live hut .a shttrt time, 
and aix* met with on tlie trunks or hrauehes of trees, gnaw- 
ing the wood or feetling on the juices. The greatest 
assemblage of species anti the hirge-'t forms aie found in 
•South America; hut hnigicttrii beetles are very generally 
dispersed. There are upwartls of MKMI described species 
of longicorns, of which Eunipe only contains almiU uOtb 


and the British Isles fifty-five. This group falls only into 
three families, (Jerainbycida*. Lamiidsc, and Prionidoe: 
some authorities make thest- sections subfamilies, and call 
the whole gn)iip Cerainbycida?. 

LONGI'NUS, the author of a very famous treatise in 
Greek, ‘M)n the Sublime,” the best (jreok woik of post- 
Alcxandrine times, is said to Jiave been born either in Syria 
or at Athens. Among other teaeliers he rci-eived instruc- 
tion from Ammunios .S.ikkas and Plotiiios. Hi* afterwards 
settled at Atlu ns, win re In* taught philosophy, ilietoiic, 
and criticism, ami riiiiidx'n-d among lii>s diM-iph s the famous 
Porphyry. He finally removed to IVhnyra at the invitation 
of (iuecii Zeiiohia, to snjjemit< ml the education of her •^fnis, 
and look an active pait in j»ublic .ifiair^. Aft« r the capture 
of Palmyra by Aurcliaii, in ‘JT.'l, Ijinginu^ wa'^ put to d'-atli 
by order of the em[)erf»r, bce.iu‘'i; it w.i', m loiIy h\ bi-^ ad\ i<*(j 
as chief ininihter that Zenobia tin *-w ( tl hei allfgiaiu*- lo 
Koine, 'rjiere is banlly any ancient work wliulj i'.,-otruIv 
critical as tliis elegant production of Louginn-*. !!:>. la^to 
is most lefined, and bis lemaiks on f»ratory. j,oeiiy, oiLc.. 
are «>riginal and tine, well rewarding tin* studfoit. 

liON'GlTUDE and I«AT'ITUD£. 'ria se tiTiiis im an 
diflereiit tilings a*' .ajjpliLd to a j»oiiit of the raitli or a star 
ill the heavens; and w'e iiinst accordingly distinguish he- 
twceii fjeof/rnp/n'cal hilitmlf and longitude and ceUsfial 
latitude ami longitude. 

'I'he l.atitnde of :i star in tin* le avens is its angular <h\- 
tance from tin* (cliptie. measured on a great ciiele drawn 
tlirongh the .star and poh* of tin* ecliptic. It dithrs fioin 
the diclinatioii only in this, tli.it the ecliptic is used instead 
of tin* eqiutor. 'I’he hmgitud** of a star is the angle made 
by the circle on whieli latitude is measured with tin* circle 
which passes till uugli the prill* (jf tl.e ecliptic and Hie M*rnal 
iiiterseelioii of the erjuator and eeliptie. TIjUs a star on 
the ecliptic lias no latltmlc, and one which lies directly 
between a pole of tin- ecliptii* and the \enial equinox lia.s 
no loiigitudi*. '1 he use r.f c« h sti.il longitudes ami latituch-s 
has in guat m»*asure liecn supt isi rlcrl hy of right 

as<ensions and declinations. e Kn.iir As» i nnidn. 

4 he m«*auing of the trim ge.ii'r inl.ioal luU'jitu.h' is tl.*’* 
tame whether wi* i'misider t!ie faitli a** a spin :e or a 
splieroid. ll is the angle oontaiueil betwieii tie plan** of 
the meridian of tijc place ami that * f some oi e niei.d',.’! 
which is fixetl oil as the starting - 1 lai’c. 'll;ns\ u,. eh* oso 
the Obs. r\ati»ry of Greeiiw ich. ami tin* rrencli lliat of Paris, 
as being in tlie first mciidian; ami \\bil«* w** exprr s> tin* 
rclalivi* p*»iti(>n of the two obseiAatoiii s (iu loin:Itmle) by 
saying that Palis L '2 -U' - 1 " ea-t of Gieeiiwicb, the 

Eniieli ileserihe Greenwich as 2 -•>' 2\ ' wc'-t i>l P.uis. 

l! is usual to measnie tenestrial longitinhs in time, th«^ 
whole circuit of tlie globe being sup])osL*d deseiibcil (^as in 
the iliuiiial niotif'iri in twenty -four hoiiis. It is also usual 
to reckon loiigitmlcs to iM) cast or west, without j»rocecd- 
iiig fuither. '1 hus a iiioti* n in loinrilmle of IS.’)' east will 
brinix the traveller into 17.)"' of wi si longiliulc. In astro- 
nomical wiitings. lu'Wexer, loiigituibs t^holb get graphieal 
.ami eelestiah are measuied all round the glii!>e. 

ISnpposiiig tin* eaith to K* a sphcie. wliich is ^ery ne.ar 
the truth, tin* latitiule of a place is tlie angle subtended at 
the eenlre by tlie arc of the meridian iiiteiceptcil betwcrii 
the place and the e«piator. 'I'liis angle is ctpial to the alti- 
tude of the pole of the luaieus at tlie ]il.iec : and tho 
deteiminutiou of llic altitmie of tlie jxih* in tin* method 
usually resorted to iu common praeliee h-r determming the 
latitiule. 

'riie deterinin.ation of the longitude requires simply 
accurate iiistruimnls for tin* measurement of tlie positions 
of the heavenly botlies, and i iie or other of the two folluw- 
ing — either jM ifectly eonect watches or perfectly accurate 
tables of the lunar motions. 1 he legiriature of (^uceii Aiinc. 
which passed an Act otVciing a reward for the diNcoiery of 
the Icuigilnde. the problem being then \ery inaccurately 
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solved for want of one or the other (good watches or lunar 
tables'! never contemplated the invention of a method, but 
tnily of the means of making existing methods sutficicntlv 
nceurate; and tlie legislature of George HI., which repealed 
the former Act and substituted another, specifically limited 
the reward to those who should either proceed by improve- 
ment of chronometers or of lunar tables. Rewards were 
given to Harrison for the former, and to flayer for the latter. 

It is hnpo^Vible to find the latitude of a place without 
kuoAving the posit ii'U of the equator iu the heavens, or the 
]v>ngitiKle without knowing the meridian of Greeuwieh. 
'Iho equ itor ha> a re,al exi.steuce iu the heavens, Muce its 
j».le is the iniimoable point of the heavens, winch c,in be 
detected (though it is not absolutely occupied hv a star'! 
fiom ob'^eivatiou of the motion of the .stars, whieli alwa>s 
presorve their distance from the pole. | See 1 *€U,k-st \k. I 
Hut the meridian of (»reeiiwicli, a pnri-ly nihitrary circle 
<*f the earth, detennineJ men-ly hy the will of Charles II. 
that an ob*'ervatory .should be built on a certain hill ne.ir 
I.oiidon. lu" no repre'-eiitative in the heaven^. The only 
method, llien. of finding longitude from the heavenly 
Indies i> by lindiiig the hour of tlie d.iy which it is at 
liiVt n\> i(.h, at a particular la nr on the sp«it who.se longi- 
tude leijuind. It i> tleni known how nmeh of 
drg!(*e> is revohetl thrt>ugli by the i*nlh in the pcri.ul 
which brings a star from tiie nMidl.ui of the j'l.ice upon 
the meridian of (Jrecnwieli, ('r •'{•'e rtr.<a: and tliis .angle 
is tlie longitude. A Av.iteh whieli go* s corrirtly and set 
at Gvoonwicli will cai’-y the time at that pl.tee all over the 
woihl; cr a vthstl.il pl.ei’.oin* non, of wliuh th** lirecnwich 
time leay he pn .i-. ted, wdl. if tin* mom* nt of its b.appening 
be o] rvid at .iny other p’ae**, give the diifiiencc of tiiin*' 
at ti,'* rno.n'’tt <'f oh^. r\ ition. 

LONG LAND, auth-.r m' the - VM. n tf Pkas ITiaa- 

!• 11 .’ S'O LaM.I. \M*. 

LONG MYND GROUP OF ROCKS ,oe anvil g th** 
ltw*.st !; • Ga’tibriiii IimS in tl,*» I’liiti'l: Isles: thex are 
g:‘*:ip«..i g with tl *• liur'^r}, //*'/-.*, but ri Mtain few 
f«-'*ll rt,’.'.' i.'i'. Ti I '** 1 * *‘!is .no ia]).*"**! at tla* Longmynd 
in M'j >]•', . wleio th. \ au- highl; im line*!. an«l about 

IJ.’i.fnni j, . : ti.’.'h, thoiijli tl (' I .i-** is I'.it visible, king 
conteihii ’>y tlo i.\erl\ing rr.pcr .''ilniloj. 
LONGOBARDS. e laiMii 

LONG-TAILED DUCK i]hin''ia //..'! a 

.sj-c'i.'s 1 1 ^ea-'inck's, or p’( i,i*.i i iv.l. The g- niv Har.-bl.i 
i.s ii:.-tingii!'*i.* d by l iAing the bill xcry short, liigh at the 
n id bn ail and .trehed : l.inii'i.'i* jjnnn'mnt, treneh.'int, 
an i th** ujipfr laiiiiiu'c pr.»'c* ting Im-Ioaa' the inaigiu 

of th** is: i.bh . the h^wer Ian. na* tlixiilr*! into a iie.irly 
»!* uhi'- ■'Ciii's; th*- nostiils olil-nig. larg**, uinl n*.Mily 
b.i».d : th‘- fjit'l.t' 111 high; the r*‘ck rather thick ; the lies 
slvrT. Tl.*- t.id is \-<*ry long, ni foiiit**'n feitlicr.s, and the 
t’-v ) I'.h’dle tail-ffMti ers in th" m.ile extend .se\cral imhe.*, 
b*-yrmi the rc*.t. 

'li;e l'mg-?;ii!*‘<l diiek is .ahno.il.mt in the Arctic ^'^•a, 
rcrnaining in the north as long as it c.an fiinl open Axater, 
and :i". nd.iing in \**ry laige ib^cks bidt-rc migrating. It 
lialfs ilnnng its ppegress sf.uthxA.irils, both on the .‘.holes 
«f llnds.jii I 5 ay and in tl.e inland lakes, and is one of the 
1 i'.t of birds of pa.- 5 sage Ashich quits the fur countries. Th** 
Species i.s abuinlant in (in enl.irid, [.iipland. Russia, and 
K.iiig* liatka. and fiook.s pa.ss the winter (fn*ni Getoher to 
Api 1 ) at the Oikney I.sland-. They arc seldom fieen in the 
s* ‘-ni p.irts of England, unless the weather be very 
K’-re. In October they Ajsit tlie I'nifed .States, and 
iib* t.’i i ;!i < ‘bc^ape.-ipf- Ray. 

d i - ' Ti* r pinro ige of the rn.d#* m \*-ry beautiful, tlie 

r.e< k nr.*: V- • isi. i»,g c}|f « ohit'*-br*.w n, b.u k and A\lng- 
i-overts brow n.di-black, and tl.^* In.nl hl.u kisli. Its length 
to the end *»; th*: ta.l is ab*jnt inches, 'i In* lf»ng-taile<l 
<iuck is a timi'l .nid i.-.I-y binl. It flies finil dives with 
equal facility. The fl*..-h is tough and fishy. 


LOO, VAN. See Van Loo, 

LOO-CHOO, LIEOU-KIKOU, or LEEU-CREW 
ISLANDS, a group of islands betAvoen Japan and tho 
Cliineso kland of Formosa. They lie betAveen 21" 10' and 
28" *10' N. lat., and 127" and 129" E. Ion. The estimated 
area of the whole group is .about 1 000 square miles, and 
tbe highest estimate of the population is 100,000. The 
largest of them, called Great Loo-clioo, is .about ti5 miles 
by 12, and contains tho capital, Shucy, and the port of 
Nopokiang, wliich is open to foreign trade. The surface of 
tlie islands is mostly uneven and rugged, but the elevations 
do not attain a great liciglit, Mount Onnodake, lising 
1088 feet, being the highe.st peak in tho ranges that run 
through them, trending in a north-east diiection. They 
seem to be of voleaiiic origin. The loAver tracts are of 
grc.it fertility, but the ino.st clcA'ated are generally bare ami 
rarely otwered Avith Avoed. 'I'lic fertile tr.-ict.s are in high 
cultivation, .and tlie produce very \aned. Hogs, goat's, 
and poultry, with ric«* and other vegetables, furni the f*K)*l 
of the inhabitants. These are rather low iu stature, but 
are AA'ell formed, and have an easy gr.aeefnl carviag** ; tlu-ir 
colour is generally of a deep copper. Their laiignag** is 
similar to the .lapanesc. Ihey si-ein to have m.iib* 
sidcrable progre^s in several branehes of maniif.ictuj Ii.g 
industry, and prepare salt from sca-watcr in .an ingenious 
manlier. Sugar fonns the eliief export : ami grass-cloth is 
tht* common stuff for garments, though common fabr'u'.s are 
.ibundant, the materials being gr*»wn in tin* islands. Aiin»iig 
the rnjvrts tea ami silk arc the staple articles, hut some 
of infuior kinds an* of homo produce. Two kimlN 
millet, sAviet potatoes, and liecare the usual ci*»ps; liesi,|i s 
whieh, the country afiiiuls all the oomim»n g.inl<'U vc..e- 
tahlcs, inoloTis. ami many soits of fruit. Scaw**ed is c<»I- 
l*ct*sl for inaiiinc, and ai:iicultup‘ is c*uulnctec| on tin* sum* 
piincipb*'. as in I'hina, by h.iml-Iakinr and iirigilioii. 'I b** 
nih.ihitant'* inanufactun* i b.tli-, paj.*'r. lac*|u**ic*l an .in -, 
toliac»-'> pipes, ami a Ibiuor c.illcd .'V///. L<jo-l‘hi)(». t**"* lli« i 

with the A\liolc*)f the i'-hiiuls s*‘.itt* ieil betNA'een the twciiti' tli 
and thirti*-th *b*grecsof latilmle, nnmbciing inoie tb.m lion, 
AVdc annexed by tin* dapam'‘‘C in 1x79; tli*‘ king was 
p*»litely reinoNcd to the eapital (>f .I'lp.in, Avhoie he an. is 
in\«“*ted Nvitli tlie rank of a .laji.iiics*-* jainee Avith a '‘iilt.ibl'* 
ineonic. His pl.es* at Miney anus tilled l*y a g')A' imr, wls* 
has juri'^iliotiou *iN<*r .all the i.*.l.imk, 'J In-ir i*-]igion is a 
mi.vtuic of th** doetrines ami jwactices of Cuiifm ms wiili 
thoNC of Ruddha. A Cliiisli.ui iids.sii>ii xvas esl.iblish* d by 
l>r. Retlleheim. a German pliysician, in IXol. 

LODE, EAST ami WEST, tAvo decayed toAvns r f 
laigland, in tbe county c>f (’oniAvall, 2 fi 7 milesfn.ni Londim, 
aii*l I \ iiid**h S.W. of i'h mouth. 

E.\st I.ook i.s situated on the f*ast b.uik cf the ii\cr 
Looc, Avhii'li hen* f.dls into the se.a, mi the south-ea‘'t* i ii 
co.a*.^ It is built on a Hat pi*-ec of ground ln‘tN\icii the 
ri\*-r Lone and the sea, ami eoiisists cliiclly of a lahyiintli 
of iiarn»AV strc*cts. A guildhall a\ as opem-*! in 1x77. Ibi^t 
Looe i.s united Avitli West Looc, on the opposite sid** of th** 
liver, by .a narrow bndge of thirteen areben. The inh.il*tt- 
ant.s arc rliiclly engaged in tho pilchard lislu-ry, ami an 
inconsiderable ro.asting trade is still eairicd on. '1 he 
li.arbour admits vc'>m* 1 s of lOU tons. 

Wf'vr I.orjK U .•-epar.ated fnnn East Ix>oo by the river 
looc. It w.as formerly a parliamentary iiorongh, but Avas 
fhsVancbi*icd by the Reform Act of 18.*t2. In lln* leigii of 
EilNvard III. East ami West l-rooe Avere, next to Fonvcv, 
the (hief pjrta in Cornw'nll, and sent tAveiity h]iip» to the 
siege of ('ala i.s. 

LOOBI. Sco Wr.AVixf:. 

LOOP'ERS is tlie name gi\*en to a group of Moths, 
Gcometridae, from the remarkable mode of piogre.ssi*»n 
adopted by their larvir. The larvin having legs only at 
either extremity of the body, the true thoracic legs, one pair 
of prolegH, and the clasper.s, advaiK-e by nearly their wholo 
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Icnj'th at cMcIi step, looping tlioir body in the form of the 
Greek letter SI. When the caterpillar is about to walk it j 
attaches itself to the stem or leaf «)n which it is resting by I 
its prolegs and claspers, and stretches its body to its full | 
length ; then takes hold by the six true legs, aiul draws the | 
prulegs close up to them; it then again attaehca itself < 
llriiily by its prolegs, stretches out the body and repeats 
tlio looping pr()ce.ss. This peculiar mode of progression 
fully justilics their title of Geometridic or l.iud-iiieasurer'^. 
Ill addition tliesc eaterpillars often attach thcmselv»*s Iiy 
their hind legs and streteh their Inidies out quite straight, 
remaining motionless in this attitude for hours. The motl s 
of this family have usually slender l»<»dies witli ample wings, 
which are often brightly eolonred: in some few species the 
females are quite or nearly de>titiit(5 of wing<. 

Tlie family Geuinetridie is usually lirokeii up by ento- 
mologists into a niimhcr of separate families. The icstiict*-d 
family (leometrhkc contains the Kmerald Mollis, so iiannsl 
from the luantifnl cmeiald green colour of their wings. 
The Large Emerald Molli ( (ii‘*nmtrfi jinpil'nniariti^^ found 
ill English woods, has ako its thorax and abdomen emerald 
green, markeil with t wo transveise wavy whitish Kne^. 'J he 
Swallow-tail Moth ( I'rapttrtfX sawburarm)^ another 
English hioper, is placi-d in tin* family Lrapferygidre. 
Among other laiglish loojiers an- the Hriinstone Moth, the 
W^ive Motlis (Aeidalidic), the Heath Moths (I’idonula*). 
the Magpie ^loth //ro.'ixa/or/tf), whose '.atci])illar 

is veiy di'stnietive to enrrants and gooseberries, the Carjiet 
Mollis (Lareutiah and the I*ug Moths (EupithechO. 
JfiOPE FELIX DE VEGA GARPIO {Lope r/c 
'N.is bom at Madiid, ‘ioth November, lod’i. '1 bo 
son of a poet, he hiinMdf manifested oxtraoriHnarv poetic 
fat ilily at a \ery eaily age. His father ilit.tl when h«* was 
a meif boy, and le* was sont to •^t-liool by L s uneh*. an 
lm,uisiior, wlio int'Muleil to train him btr lliC ilmnli. He 
had wiilteii ‘•tweial ]><•,. pm .-md four tliamas btfoif h** was 
Ihiitetii Mais oM. Soon afleiwauls he ran aw ly from 
seboul 'H onler tt* se<* t!;e wtild; liut was tAfrtdv**n at a 
slioit ili't inee fioni Madiid win ii living tt» s« II a sUtion 
chain. His miele having eooleil con-iileraMy towanis him, 
young I ojte, bv Inmans ^fVi'ial pisiorak, »ud a eonnsiy 
in tbree acts, calle«l ** J.a Pastoial il** .Lulntt*,' ingi itia!*‘d 
Liiiist If with the Piishop .if Avila, through wlntso l.beralily 
he was enablrd Iti enter the I’niveisity of Alcala, wiiere he 
remained four yeais. Hi' next beeame attaelietl to the 
Duke of Alva, at whose reipiest he wrote his ** Aieatli.i ; ” 
vrldeh, tliough wiitleii peiliajis as eaily as 15S0, wms not 
published till He had previously married a lady of 

rank, Dou.i Lsabel de ITdiino. He contimual to cultivate 
poetrv with iiK leased <utliusia-in. until, having w’ounded 
a gentleman of rank in a iluel, he tied to A’alencia, and it 
was some years liefore lie ventured to return to ins family. 
Soon after this his wife, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
died; and to escape from painful recollections Lope became 
a soltiier, and joined tin* “invincible Anmni.i,” During 
this unfort unat I* vtiyage he composed Ins “ Hermt»sura ile 
Angelica.” He now quitted the career of arms and became 
the secietarv of the Marquis of Malpiea, and afterwards of 
the Count of Lemos, with whom he remaiued until his 
jsecoml inairiage, to Dona Juana de Giiardla. a lady of 
Madrid. He then determineil to depend altogether on 
literature for a liveliliood. This was perhaps the most 
fortunate period of his life. He liad, by his ow n statement, 
already written no less than 1M)0 dramas for th»! stage, 
besides twelve volumes of other ptH'try; he wrote so mneh, 
and had so many presents eoiifeired upon him, that he was 
enabled to live in atlliience. At this very time the im- 
mortal Cervantes, with Don Quixote in his brain, was 
utarving in his wretched loilging in the same street. But 
Lope’s spirit seems to liave sunk under the loss of his second 
wife and a son whom he dearly loved, and he resolved to 
soothe it by the exeieiso of devotion, rerbaps there is 


the less merit in this, as Ids previous life had worn out 
every form of vice ainl adventure. Accordingly he became 
a priest, and in 10011 a sort of lionorary member of the 
brotherhood of St. Francis. Meanwhile he seldom pa&sed 
a year without giving some jiocrn to tlie press; and scarcely 
a month, or even a week, without producing some play 
upon the stagi*. In a very short space of lime “ I^js 
TT iuiiiphos (le l.i Fe." “Las Fortuiias de Diana,” three 
novels ill pro^e, “Li(_Iieo,”a lieinie poem, and ‘‘Fliilo- 
mcna,” were the fruit nf his ]irohrn: jji-ii. 

His Soliloquies < f (Jfiij," tbongh jiilutOil under a feigned 
name, sex^ured him as riiaiiy aJniiit'is as liis former pro 
dnetions. His ‘’Coi'ina Tragica” lie dciiiealed to Dope 
Urban Vlll., who eontened <.n him the dogn-e of dotb^r 
of theology. He was at that time regaidetl with unhoimrlcd 
admiration botli at home ami abroad. He cf.ntinue.l to 
publish pl.ivsaml poems till tlif yf.ii of his di.Mtli, wlifU 
his health began to di dine, and he t'xpiiod 2*,th August, 
IbJ.o. as the lesult of cxces>ive scourging in a Mif-ai:h. t- il 
penance. 

In addition to the wrorks mentioned above he v.i-it.* 
«ievtTal epic ]ioems, as “ Ei .fcrusalcin Coiiqiicstada ; ' 
“ El Circe; ” La l>ragonte.i " ((in the death of .Sir Fiaii- 
eis Di ike); ‘‘La Andromeda:" iinmerons pastorals; “L'-s 
J*aslores de J>*Jcn ; ” “La Dorothea," S:(\: a burl-sqm* 
]i‘iem. entitled “ L i (h'*o:iiaehia ; several i jii'-tlc**, and 
otluT shoit poem>^. which Wire rollocted and piliitid at 
M.uliiil (177U-7P, twenty-one vok. -Ho). 

Lord Holland has given, after Hmrta, a li-'l of all tlie 
dr.ain.ts attiibuted to f.opi* de \'ega which oxi-t in jniut. 
liiere aie dmi jd.ivs :ind twenty-one “ Antos-Safia'iiui- 
talc'*,” in all to which niimhi r mv' be added ma'iy 

wl.icli lja»c In til loxt. .•Hid many more wbieli. though ;icti*d 
oil the st.igi*, wiT‘ nf\r.i pilnti d, hc'-ldc*' thoM* whie’i .'.’..j 
]Uf'trvcd in nunn^-iipt. It has b.-en '-tati'd that no 1< ‘^s 
ill 'll iXiH) (if In', pli^v^ w'l.n* rul.-d on tli** st ig-s M.iiiv • f 
his novels Wire wiiit«ii in the al)''Uid f.i'*l.ioii c ill. .1 
prn.tnnaftr : Ih it . dis* mgui^hed hy lii*' omis-i. n thr. '.i_'i 
out of one ; ai t'*> al ir )• tt ' 1 oi tin* ilphah. ;. Five of - 
novels (if L-ipi s .Ml* -till extant. .Old II \\i\ more iie kn- am 
to l.ave exi'-;. d. I i-je !■- m . ditl-m. c. n-i-t';,^ i,; t'.ve'ilv - 
fivi volnim-'- i.i It* j-n’.'i-iid in p iits i-.-twi . n lihiv.mi 
Id 17 at M nil id .n d 1 1 her jii.ites ill Spaiil. wi... li is of i 
et-s-iv rnitv. 

LOPHIO MYS i'- a ivm.irk ihn- g- mis ..f IboirNiiv 
forming the family L.'jihi.iiin id.c. Ihis g.-nus eon; j'’;-. 
t>nl\ .1 single Species, /.itpii!^nni,s ttiilifiusi, which inhabits 
Nortli-ea-'t .\frica. Tliis einious hlth* rodent is arboical 
in its hahits, and pres^-nts much re«eiiibl.ince to an opossum, 
while .some p<iiiits iu its anatomy tind their piralNd only 
among the re[»tilcs. 1 he lophioinys lias ,a small hc.ni. stout 
bodv.aiul slioit logs. The liiiul limbs area little ioiiger 
than the fore pair, an.l the liist toe (li.rUiix") on the hind 
feet is opjiosahle to the other tne*!, so that the hind feet 
have a pivlimisile power which is very ii^'ful in climhin-:. 
The hair vvhieh dollies the body i.< verv peeuli.ir in strui tiuv, 
and fiirins an eiectile crest .along tlie back and tail; the 
liairs forming the crest are dark in the middle, but white 
at the b,i.se aiul tip; while the hairs on the tl.mks are of a 
gra' ish-tawny eolonr. hi the gener.il features of its skeloloii 
the lophiomvs appio.iclies the mice (^Muridaj'l most nearU, 
hut the d.ivicle.s are quite rmlimeniary, .a.s in the haris 
' (Leporida*). There are three molars on e.ach side in eaeh 
' jaw, wliieli are rooted and strongly tubereubitc; there are 
i no pivmol.trs; two incisor teetli of the typical rodent 
' character aie piesuit. The skulk while like that of a 
' mouse generally, presents stime remarkable features. 'I he 
temporal fossa* are completely arclied over by thin plates 
arising from the temporal ridges and malar bones, and ti.e 
; whole of the upper suifacc of the skull is coveri’il with 
1 minute granules, wliieh are regularly aminged. This 
I remarkable animal was first described by Milue Edw.ards, 
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from a specimen which was brought to France, and lived 
in captivity in the Jardin d’Acclimatisation. 

LOPHOBRAN'CHIX is an order of bony fishes in j 
which tlie gills, instead of being pectinated, are sepaiated 
into small rounded tufts, wln’ch are arranged in paii*s along j 
the branchial arches, and coven*d by a large operculum, m> • 
fixed as to leave only a single small orifice for the passage 
of the water (Uitwards. 

The skeleton is only partially l>ony, and the muscles are 
not much developed. The jaws are united and tubular, 
and ha^e no teeth. The botly is covered with plates united 
at tb«*ir edges. The air-bladder is without an air-duet. 
The fins aie generally iiiiperfeelly developcil. This order 
only contains two families, Solenostomuhe, with the single 
genns SoLKXosTt>MA, and Syngnathida.', containing the 
rii'K-KisiiKs and Ska-hoksks. 

LOPHOTSS is a gcims of bony fi>lies placed hy 
Uiinther in a separate di\i''ion of the Ai’ vn rnorTKUYiiii. 
under the name lA'pliotiformes, which inelndes only a single 
species. LvpJiOti s ft />t tlinnu.*. '1 his n markahle and scarce 
fi'ih has L.nh him feinul (^in deep water') in the Mediter- 
ranean. oil' Madeiia, ami in tlu- Sea of dapan. The lu*dy is 
soimfin'js jiK’ie tl.an 5 feet loiiir, lihhi.n-shaped, MMlele.ss. 
and sil\r'!v white. I'he head is elevated iiito :i verv high 
Cl* st. The vi nt is placed m ar the exti emity. and is followed 
l»va shoit anal tin. 'Ihedors.al tin eoinmeiices ini the head 
with a ver\ long ai.d stiong spine, and runs th*- whole 
lii'.trfh of the bai k. '1 he tins :ue lo^e-colouied. 

liO’QUAT, <-i ,Fapii;e-e M»d]u. is an edibh* fiuit, the 
j'.ttjuce «'f a tiee ( ;<»/;<•« A-.r') nculy rel.\te«l 
to our :n» dlar. it is a iiati\ • of Chin i aii<l dapan. the word 
lo-.unt ht'.-ag ti-e t-'hini'-e niine hr It. Ti.e first botanist 
wi.i i:a\e a” c nnt <’f it w.is Ka'n.i b‘i. lie found it 
L'-wirig :n d i; m 'n Ifip". Its fiast it;troductl. n into 
1 ' ii it was i’l *.t.e \far 17^^. It gjuw swell n: thesoutii 
or l.pghin.l. .'eit laiily rinns its fniit exct pt t.ndor glass. 
I;: the s. hi iiKc. l.oweNi:', it is cultUat«»i for its 

fi-iit in tl ••• }"‘n . 1 ,:. ’ll.eiinit is ahont tf.e si7». cf a snuil 
1»*. and .s , f .i ^ 1 %- orange with a l.iig** « f r« d ; the fiesli 
i' pah- witlj a sy.n'whnt a«‘Id last*. '1 he tr*** is 

alli**l t • the apt le. ani iKlong^j t-i the gn-up To me if, of tile 
M>lf r lb 's v« 1 i . 

LORANTHA’CE.^ is an t;uhr of pi nits rcmaikable 
for tii»ir parasltisni. the Tiiistl»‘t« e belongs to th»-oidii\ 
.ii.d afibids a gold example of the ]ii:ase.ic habit of the 
.•r.:*r: it is the .-niy I'u ittsli i.oi iiithns is 

a MT> large g. i.Tls. Oiie sj„.e jr-«;, /,fO'n ntl I'Urnj.tffH. 

I mM's in the 'o.itti of Kniop. ; but in tb* hot diy parts f.f 
tro’. « 'll ti.e sj.M i* alnund. swarming i.mi* tla- 

bia’.t h- s < 1 ti'« . < f wi.'i b they i It' n f-o m a * < n-pi* noils 

w.th their jr ng-c In-te;* n LMii) <'o!imr»Ml t!*iW<rs. 
As .. ti ;m « u:g!•^ the iid'ti- t-e- d'-<-s i.-Zl ii.jnie, ia any con- 
s..n*ra' ibgrie. tia- plant whirl, it iitt.xek". t.nles^ it exi-ts 
.'A Ti lis.id fpiatititv.so in iMi.a, wh- re L.i.tntlii ajee* inrie/n, 
ti Irij'iiv si;,t.t,nid by \<grt.*ti'n is aefording to the 
1‘r‘pr • il 'i/.e « f tlie pira-it'.’ and its '■titik. 

'1 : • ;*-r h» ! i gs to lla* re s A* blamjdusporf jr* ainoi'g 
ti. - wi.eh s* ries In # t: *ra» tenzed by 

t) •• 'a '.rv hi.'ig one-ftib'd. one t'j tl.r*-** o'.n!* s in (he fell, 
t • '/■ .ii',- U ;i.g :n rally p nu»a d to a i: ikeil iiueleu-. 'Hi** 
ja i!.!b 1 :r- fonr to eight Job^s will) the same nimiUT of 
s:a' <nh ittaih'd to .il.'l rppo-.'te » .-u h !• be. 'I he 
.• mf'i'or. ar.ft th** frnlt snfjii’.nt, cuiitainiirg :i 
^ t '*>.]. A'f/rtl!i:g to Van 'I.rgljfin, the m-pal and 

Ma .'nd f trpe] .a ,d o'.tne. rip- deduplications, lach of ii 
.single 1' >f. 

LORD. 'll'.: 1. m-.Mi in Uritriin fo jefisof the 

realm anil t:a aiM-bisJiop., and bi-hojiS w.bo have tlie light 
to ill in the H ■‘ise fd .'is the I.f'i'ls ,'spiiiiu.ii and 

T' j*oral. lb f o..i te-sv the l:th- i, al--'. .'i\* ii to the eldest 
t- n- of duk*:*. rna pi.-i-i. and e.nl-. pp-bvid to an ii-f»ii'»r 
1 ‘Itf of the fjCf-rage. and to the y ni i .sf/us of dukes and 


iiiar«]uisos, prefixed to their Christian name and surname. 
The title is also bestowed on the following official person* 
ages by virtue of their otlices— the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land and lords lieutenant of counties ; the I/)rd Chaiicullor, 
l^ird IVivy Seal, I.ords of the Treasury and Admiralty, the 
Lord High Admiral, Lord Groat Chamberlain, Lord Cham- 
berlain, Ix>rd High Constable, l>ord High Almoner, I.ord 
High Stewanl, Lords in Waiting, Lords of the Redehainber, 
I^>rds Justices, Lord Cliicf-justicc, Lord Lyon, the Lord 
Mayors of I^ndon, York, and Dublin, and the I.z>rd l*ro- 
vosbs of Kdinburgh, Gla.sgow, and Perth. The rcpre.scnt.a- 
ti%*c of the .sovereign in the General Assembly of the Chiireli 
of Scotland is called the I^>rd High Cominis.sioncr. All the 
juilges of Great Rritain and Ireland are addressed as “ my 
lord,** when jn-esiding in Cf»iirt. The word is from tlie Uld 
Kiiglisli words filnj'nnd trard — hlaj'-inird^ loaf-ke<*per. 

LORD ADVOCATE. See Ai>vtn A rK, Lnitu. 

LORD LIEUTENANT OF A COUNTY. It was 
formei ly usinil for thecniwn to issue commi.ssions of air.iy, 
requiring certain exporieiieed ])er.sons to muster ami set in 
niilit:u*y onler tlie iiih.ibitants of tlie eoimties to which the 
eommissieiuTS were scut. Ill the sixt»-ciith century the.se 
cmnmi.ssions gave place to comini.s.siuiis of lieutenancy, hy 
wliieli nearly the same powers were conferred on ccrt.iiii 
pcr>oiis as stiuidiu'g reprcsciitatiics of the eiown. The 
light of the crown to issue eommi.ssions of lieutenancy w.is 
denied by the Long Parliament, and formed a proximate 
e.iuse of the riiptuie between Charles I. and his Nubjec-ts, 
At the lo-storatiori the right of the .som-p igii to issue sueh 
co!iimisvii.|is was est.ibU>!ied by a deehiiatovy Act,, 11 « 
Chailes II. c. J. 

The lord Ucuten.int is the local ropreseiitathe of the 
eiown and the heavi of the m.igistnn-y, .iml is etjii.sidcred 
ii-ponsible in easi>s of emergein-y for the pn stM vat ioii of 
tlie p.Moe, He was fniiiierly also lo'ad of tie* militia and 
}e.*!iuin.v, Imt Ivs power a.s to the appointment of odb-eis 
m tiiese fouvs wa.s .ilMilislied b\ the .\rtny Ib-giil itl<»u Aet 
ot 1«71. The lord lieutenant nomin.ites to the loid ehan- 
eelloi* .ill the justices of the praeo for bis county. 

LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. I 'i oin a very 
e.iilv period the go\eriimciit ctf Iiel.md h.is been ecimmittcil ti» 

' a liceroy or repiCsentalive of tlic English .soienign, grni*r- 
ally kiiiiwii as the lord lieiiten.int, to wlioiii \i iy e\tensi\e 
powers liaie b* I II inti listed. fii !heenlie**t tinn*s these 
pi.wiis woie of .III almost char w ter, hut .it the jiro- 

s,-,il tlay the lopi lieuteii.nit is iij*jM>iiit' d b\ the g.«viTn- 
ineiit in powi-r, and is exp»<-lnl to cany out the policy of 
the ealiim t f'T the time being, tin* office heeoining >ae.int 
• .1 I h luge of .idmillistl.itloii. Will n he i.s not billiself :l 

m* !iib« r of tie* e.ibirn t. its di risious ;iiid opinions on all 
iii.f>''rt.iiit iiiatter.s aie coiiimunic.ited to him thioiigh tin* 
b< me .s«M-ietary, with whom it is bis duty to iiiaiutaiii a 
, I i«j<e .and constant cones jn mill -nee. In the govcimnent of 

Ip land he is assi.sti-d bv a pi ivy i oniM*il. .'iiid he liolds .1 
j \K' ieg.il court at Dublin < aslle, to m.iint.iiii the dignity 
I of whieh be is ailowid a s.iluy <»f i\ yar. He is 

I tommissioin d to inaint.iin order in Ireland, arnl to sec tlint 
j justice i.s propel ly admliiistep-d, the Control of the police 
: being committod'to him. and tie* c<inimatider-in-cliief of 
I the (loops ill Ireland Is-iiig jilai ed under hi.s ojders. Hn» 
i loid lienten.int m.iy confer the liononr of knighthooil, and 
J his ndike and leeuriimcndat ion arc .sought by tlie erow-ii 
• ill the appoiiitineiit of jiidgcH, law officers, and privy coun- 
cillors. anil in tin* granting of inililary ci>mmissi„ns. 

LORD OF MISRULE, tlie Maattr of the /ierch, 
*• Fiist in the bast of (jhristiiias,” .say.s Stowe (’‘Survey of 
London," cditimi, IfiOS, p. !♦«),“ theic was in the king'.** 
laai-se, w hei I'.soi'ver lie was lodged, .1 loid of inisiiilo, or 
master of merry disfiorts, and the like liad ye in the hmisn 
of cM-ry noldeniaii of honour or goo«l wnrMhip, were he 
spiiiliml or ti iiiporal : among the wbieli the mayor of Lon- 
don, and either of the slierifr-i, had tin ir flcvejal lord.** of 
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tnisnilc, ever contending, witliout quarrel or ofTcncc, who 
nhonld make the rarest pastimes to delight the beholders. 
These lords, beginiiinf^ their rule on Allhallow Kve, con- 
tinued the same till the morrow after tlie Feast of the 
rurification, commonly calle<l Candl<*!nas Day.” 

ZaORD'S-DAY, the first day of the week, observed by 
Christians in conimcmoration of the Saviour’s resurrection, 
and in contradistinction to the Jewish Sabbath, or bcventh 
day of the week, which the Mosaic law appointed for total 
cessation from labour. The characteristies of the Jewish 
Sabl):ith are, however, blended by many sects of believ<*r.s 
with the features of the I.ord\s-day, especially by the Scotch 
rresbyterians, and this rigid observance of religious duties 
has given rise to much wearisome an<l unprofitable discus- 
sion ; tlie more latitndinarian worshippers htig!iiati/ing 
their opponents ns Sabbatarians, and the latter condemning 
the former as heterodox and profane. 

It is clear from historical evidence; that the Lord’s-day 
was not lecognized as the Sabbath by the early Christians. 
In the d.us of the apostles it would seem that the faithful 
met <»n till* evening of Saturday for tlie J.ord’s Supper, 
(iiadually the disoiders which crept in at Corinth and else- 
where made a change m-edful. >Ien were enjoined to take 
thejr repast at home, so as not to jirofanu the sacrament 
with the voracity of hunger. Thus by degrees pa.s‘'ing, as 
at Tioas, through a midnight scr\iee (Acts xx. 7), the Sup- 
per (»f the l^)rd ciept on from wli.it we should call the 
•'\cniiig of tlie seventh day to the early morning of the 
first, ami .so ee.i.sed to he a sup[ier in realitv. 

• it i. now, s.tys ITofeNSor IMumptie, tliat we meet with 
the special adji'cti\e coined by St. Paul for the Lord's Sup}»er 
{ilv. kuriukus) a]iplied to the day, ]»rohahly by St. .lohn 
in tlie Apoealypse (I’ev, i. 10), ami certainly in the writ- 
ings of rertulhaii and others. By a singular train of con- 
Majui'ijces, tliat which had oiiginally received its holines.s 
from one day now inipaited a sanelity and .a conseeiation 
to another, lleiicefoilli tin* Lord’s day was unher.‘'allv 
rc*eogni/-ed in the Christian world ns a day of joy .ami 
gladne.s.s — a day of rest, where rest was possible-- for deeds 
of ch.iiity and ('liriNtiaii kimlm-s.s, for devotion.al oeciip.a- ; 
tioiis, and for pai tkijiation in that ptculiar act of w'orsliip 
wlTudi gave the day its naim*. How the Lord’s d.ay of ilie 
i’hiistian Church was traiisfoiimd into the .s,il)h,ith of the 
licforiners, is eonsiilered in the article S.MiUAi'if. 

LORDS, HOUSE OF. See Pakliamkm'. 

LORDS JUSTICES. Mec Ji'stk k.s. Loans. 

LORD'S SUPPER. See Co.wmi niox. 

LOREN ZO DE’ MEDICI. See Mnnn r. 

LORET'TO or LORETO, a town of Italy, in the 
Marches, 1 J miles S. by K. of Aneona, is situated on the 
Muscone, near its iiioiith in the Adriatic. It is chiefly 
famous for its .sanctuary of the M.adonna, called the Santa 
Casa. <ir Ifoly lioii.se, whicli is .said to he thehou.se in which 
the Virgin Mary lived at Xa/aretli, and to liave been 
iniiaenlously cariied, first to a hill near Fiumciii Dalmatia, 
:iml linalK, in to its pre.seiit .sili*, near the Adriatic 

coast. The ground on which the lioust* was deposited 
helongetl to a woman called Ijiiirctta, whence the name 
of Loretto. The town which has grown up around the 
sanetuary is well built, and in l8Sl contained SOOO in- 
bahit.'ints. The celebrated Holy House stands within ,a 
iiiAgniticent cliuivli. It is a .small brick house, with one 
door and one window, originally of rude material and con- 
btructioii, hut now, from tlie ilevotion <»f pilgiima for many 
generations, a marvel of art and costliiies.s. It is entirely 
ca.scd with white uiarhle e.xquisitcly sculptured. 

L’ORIENT, a seaport at the confluence of the ScoitT 
and the Blavet, in tlie French department of Jlorbih.an, is 
situated 267 miles west by south from Paris, and had 
31,218 inhabitants in 1881. 

The town is of modern origin. It owes its importance 
to its having been made the naval depot of the French 


Ea.st Indi.a Company in 1666, from whence the place took 
its title of Port de TOrient (“Port of the East.”) At the 
dissolution of the company in 1720, it was made one of 
the statioriH for the French n.avy and a free commercial 
port. It is fortified ; the houses are well-built ; tho streets 
wide, clean, and weJl-pavcd, ami there are several pleasant 
promenades. The. port is on the, ea.st .«‘idc of the town, 
from which it is walled off; it.s length is nearly 4000 feet, 
and its breadth nearly 20fJ0 feet. The dockyard is one of 
the finest in flu* kingdom, and there are large .slips. The 
harbour i.s hoidonsl by fine quays, on which are largo 
bunding.s connected with tiic dockyard, and an uhsenatory. 
There i.s .a signal tower, 12.‘1 fer t higli, built on an eminence 
south of the harbour, from which vj sm Is can be di'-c^uiicd 
30 miles <iiit at sc.a. It has inaiiuf.irlures of liats, linens, 
braid, gold l;ic«-, and pottery; the expf.iN of corn, 

wine, brandy, iron, lead, cotton and woollen .stuffs, hard- 
ware, &c., cattle, and manufactured goods. Ihe .»^.'irilme 
and ])i!chard fishery is actively carried on. 

L'Orient is the seat of a maritime prefect ; it has al-o a 
chaiiiher of commerce, an exchange, national and communal 
ctillege, town-hall, the.'itre, .'intl a public lihniry. 

In the channel i.s the He St. Midad, covered with the 
yellow buildings of the Lazaret, and beyond it, on n pro- 
jecting point, the Lirtre.s.s of Port Louis, commamling the 
entrance of the harbour, hc.a\ily arim-d. N.ipolcou III. 
was .diiit np in it after the attempted rising at .Str.i'.sbiirg. 
The estu.-iiy of the Scoiff' i.s tros.>.rd by a beautiful iion 
bridge, 360 i.inls h»njr. on Ir.aiing I.'Oiiont. 

LOR'IMER (bridle -cutter, from L.at. h>rinn. a tliong) 
is the name given to the per.sons employed in tho'^e tr.ade.s 
which supply the. metal fittings for saddl. s and harness 
g<*nerally. They have a guild in Lomh>n (the Lorimers' or 
Loriners' Company), and in the .*scoteh burghs are compre- 
hended as a branch of the rorporation of iKimmciineii. In 
the latter couiitiy, however, the term is .also applied to 
cutlers, lockMiiith.s. and liras.sfoiimlcrs. 

LO'RIS. <»r Slow Lemur, are the names gi\en to a group 
j.f LicMnnuDKA, forming a subf.unily Lorihime. of th** 
f.imily !,.« nimida*. for some author-', and <i distinct family, 
Nycti* eh»da’, for other-'. 

'IheSl.iw Li mills nocturnal .md ail.ona] ;u 

their habit<. 1 he toie and hind limh.s air n. iilv equ.il n 
length; the iiuh-x fingii is \t-iy slioit and .'ometimcs riMi- 
ment.iiy, and the first digit on each limb Ilex and hallux) 
is widely divi rgi-nt fioin tlieotluT iligil.". The tail i*? .‘'hort 
or quite ludimeiit.uv. The head is loimd. the e.iis short, 
and the eyi-s veiy In the mimhrr .uid arramrement 

of their teeth they agiee with the true Lemurs (Lomuiina*). 
The m.annna; are two in number, situated on the breast, 
llie loiis is remarkable for having an aiterial plexus, 
called a rite mirahtle, which is also found in the slotlns; 
the bloodvessels supplying the limh.s bi caking up into a 
closely- packed .set of small parallel br.mehes. TIh-m^ 
leinuis inhabit Afii^a and Asia, but are not fouiul in 
Mail.tgasear. 

The Skiidi-r Lui" (^T.oria or Stmops tp'ocllii) is found 
ill some paits of India and Cejloii. This lemur measures 
about a foi^t in leiigtli, and is of a gi‘a\isIi-fulvous colour, 
wMlh tho lower siirfaci- of the body whitish, and a white 
hand running down between the eyes, and suiToiiiuling tlie 
iio.se. It ]ia.s a lonnded head, witli small ears and .a short 
pointed nose. It.s body .and limh.s are slender, and the tail 
is altogether wanting. Its fur is very tliiek and soft. The 
Inabits of the loris .are strictly nocturnal. It resides in 
large forests, usually in mountainous districts, .and p.asses the 
days sleeping in the holes of trees. At sunset it coiius 
forth, ami inoxcs slowly about among the branebes, seeking 
it.s food, which consists partly of fruiLs and tlie tender 
leaves of trees, and partly of insects, small birds, and niiee. 
When on the ground its long slender limbs seem unable 
to support it, and it moves in a moutier somew'hat 
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resoinblin*: tliat of a very youn*; puppy. Another species 
(^XifCtivtftus iiirdiffradug) replaces the slender loris in 
some parts of India and Ceylon, and extends its ran,i;o 
into Burma, Siam, Cochin-China, Sumatra, Java, BormH>, 
and the Malay Archipehijjo. It is a sinaller animal, with 
the boily and limbs somewhat stouter, but in other re- 
spects resembles the preceding species closely. The Kyeli- 
cebus of J.i>n, and that of JSiani and Cochin-China, aro 
si'metimes eoii'^idercd distinct species. The African kinds 
aie the (^Perodit ticug potto\ which has the index 

linger reduced to a nailless tuberele, and the Angwautibo 
i^PtrodicticHS or Arctocebus calobartnsii). 

LORRAINE (in Gcnnan Lothnnpi'n'), a large pro- 
vince of Trance, from which the departments of Vos<;i.s, 
Mki’u I'M I . Mosi-i.iiK, and Mt:us(>: weic constituted. After 
h ivini: founed part of Gallia Belgica niid« r the Romans, 
and of Anstrasia under the successors of Clovis, the teni- 
toiy of Li'rraine was united tt» the ein}n'ie of Chailenugnc. 
It wjis afterwards ercorcJ into a liuehy, and in course of 
time passed to the hi'U-e of Au^tniU By the tieaty of 
Vii iina, ceiiclnded ISth November, t7o»i, Franeis vStephen, 
duke of I.orrai:.'* and huslundof Maria Theresa. exchani:ed 
f« r the duchy of Tu^eany the duchies of Loriaiiie .and Bar, 
v:. ch were ceded to Stanislas Leezinski, the father-in-law' 
of Louis XV., during his life. Stanisla'j having died on 
tl.o .‘Ird of Fehiu.ary, the two diKliies were reunited 

t ■ France. At the termination i f tiie Franco-Gernian \V;ir, 
ii; 1^71. a lariTi* portion, con^i'tir.:: of tl;e dep.irtmeiit of the 
Mi selie — including tliccity ai.ii hiilicss of Metz — ami part 
of th.it of the Meurthe, the wl.ole h.iviiig a population of 
was a led to (ill man V. >00 Ai.s vi 1 -Lokuaixk, 
LORRAINE. CLAUDE.' Se. Ci.At in . 

LO RY *s t: e ii.\me given to cert.iin buds belonging to 
tic order Tsiirai r, which inbabit the Muluceas, New 
Guiiua. .md ii.aiiy of the island'; (.f the Malay Aichipelago. 
Most «.f the liids t'» which this titb* is applied h.we been 
tiacid in tl’o i.i'nily Tricl;**gb‘svid:e er Unish-t* iigm d 
i’a:n ts. which me liistiiiguished by ha%ing tl;e t'Cjgne not 
thick and tl(>liy but .slender, and fuiiii'}i«d with eli«ngat**d 
]Mpilla*. the hitter .sornetinie.s foiming a brush at its tx- 
tumit}. I l.e b'lics Rj d not upon h.ud nuts and seid'*. 
but p.iitly oil pulj/y fruit^i aiiil partly <»ii the .sweet juices 
• if flowers. In acionlancc with liie-o habits the bill is 
we.rker and n.ore slemb r than in otlur p.wrots, the luwer 
j-.a:.'iibl'‘ being weak and with smooth cniting e<Ig*’S. and 
the f roiniiicnces on the palate which a.ssjst in euiniiiinullng 
the food ill other groups being ab.sriit. 

The Puiple-capped Lory (/.onus f/oym'eef/a) is a native 
t i the Moluccas and ftome islainis of the Malay Archipelago, 
'lids is ab( ut 11 im-hes long, and is of a briglit scarlet, 
w;tii th*- wings gTccn, the .sin ulders and legs blue, and 
the crown of the Lead blue black, A l»road yellow' hand 
irore or les^ tirged with red iro.sses the tipper part of the 
f-.i c-t. and the r .itln r.s of the .sljort rounded tail arc tipped 
wiiii yelbiw. within whi»h theio is a blackish Viand. The 
b.il i>> or.n.ge How, This blid Ls highly f stn mi-il us a 
< ge Vilnl. not only ••n account of the beauty of its plumage, 
h .t aho for iti d'jf jlity and liveliiie.s.s. and tlie (iisti]ictnes.s 
with whieh it barns to utter words and even H-ntences. 

li-e Papuan Iy»ry or Lorikeet (j'Jhnrmosifua fm pufusii)^ 
one of the most h«.'4utiful of thc.se birds, and indeed of the 
whole faijiily of parrots, is also of a .scarlet colour, but 
rlci.Iy varieg.ite 1 witii azurc-bluc, yellow', and gio«-n. The 
crown of tlie head bears two blue .splits, and the wli<ile lower 
]Mrt of the haek and the legs are also bine. Each .side 
exhibits two .spots of rich yellow, and the wings are green. 
Ihe Uil is long ami graduated, and the two centre feathers 
are much long* r than any of tlie rest ; in fact, these feathers 
alone measure 1 1 or 12 inches in length, while the actual 
Viody of the bird is only H inche.s long. The tail-feuthers 
are all green at the base and yellow at the extremity. 
Tfaia most beautiful bjM-ciL-s is a native of New Guinea. 


Mr. A. H. Garrod (^Proceed, Zoohldoc, 1874, pp. 586-08) 
al>olishes the family title Tnclioglossidas, com»idciing the 
brush-tongue as not of groat class! tioatoiy importance, and 
phuv.s all the binhs to which the name I.ory has been applied 
ill the subfamily PahToriiithimc, charactcri/od by tho 
absence of the amhiens muscle and the presence of the two 
carotid arteries, furcnla merry thonglit”), and oil-gland. 
This subfamily ineliules the following genera, whicli nro 
known as loiics and lorikeets, Luriii.s, Eclectus, Kos, Lori- 
enlus, and Triclioglossiis, as well as Palacornis, thu Ring 
Parrakecls, and other gvnera. 

The Lory or I.ouri of South Africa is a ToriiAro 
(Coryth.'iix). 

LOT, a department in Frinee, formed of part of tho 
old province of Guienne, hetw’een the depaitments of 
Cordeze. Dordogne, Lot-ct-(hironne, Tarn-i‘t -Garonne, 
A\eyron, and C.antal. Its greatot length from noith-e;i.st 
tt» south-west is 52 mile.s, and its average breadth is H I mih s. 
'The area is 2012 square miles, and the population in is.sl 
was 2su,2«>0. 

Ihjdro^rapliyf , — The ib-]i;irtm«*nt takes its n;nne from 
the Lot (ancient OUisS^ which, vising in the mount. lins «»f 
L4>/^re, flows in a general western din-ction aeioss tlie de- 
partments of Lozere, A>e\roii, Ld, and lait-ct-Ganaine, 
where it enters the G.iriume on the right hank, a little 
.above Aiguillun, after a eourse of 270 miles, 187 of whieh, 
from Kntraigui's. where it is joined by tlie Trinere, in tho 
departimait of Avawron, are navigable. 'I’lic noith of the 
ilepartment is drained l»y tlie l)niti»o<;Nr. The watersheil 
hctw’ceii thc''*.* two nveis is formed by a prolongation of -^hc* 
Auvergne Mountains, which ti averse the department from 
nortli-east to west, divulingit into two slopt-s. the northern 
* n*' belonging t*> tlie ha'^in of the Dordogne, tin* ‘'outhern 
one to the Viasin of the Garonne, 'i'lie Selle, whieh llow.s 
along tli»*''outli-eavtcinsid«*of thisincauitain range, and cnt'*is 
tin* I.ot on the riglit bank m*.ar St. Cirq, is the only other 
river of importance. Some small feeders of the Gaionne rise 
in tlie South of the department, the largest of whieh is the 
P».irgneh*iine, 'I’he i*;istern districts of the department 
aie covered with low liilN, whhh are r.imiHcaiions of thc 
CVvemie.s. 

Soil and Productg, — Tin* deep soils of tlie v.illrys and 
plains yield fine croj»s of vvlieat, inai/e, bailey, and oats; 
on the lightiT soils, ryi*. rajM*. :nid buckwheat an* grown; 
and on tl.e .•)lroiige>t soil.*, ron'»iderahle qiiantitii's of liernp 
anil tob.ieco are rai‘'ed. 'I’Jie hill-.slopes along the livers 
ai** g»*n»*rally l.tid out in viiieyaids, whieh yield annually 
lI>,2nt)J)M0 galh>ns of wine, the best kinds being tli<i'*e t»f 
G.d.ors and Grand-C’oiistant. About two-thlnls of tho 
whole produceil i.s exporteil or di-Ntilled intf* br.uidy. The 
white mullKTry is extensively cultivated fi>r the produetion 
of silk. Excellent trnftles arc found. Plums are grown in 
huge quantities, and, when diiiaLform an important artielo 
of export. Tink**vs, g*-ese, game, :ind pjonltry g**nerally, 
an* very ph ntiful. Horses, c«iw.s, and sheep are of infeiior 
breed.s: goats are numerous; and largeninnlM*r.s of pigs .aro 
fattciK'd for th*' siijiply of the neiglibouring department'!. 
Wild hoars are now rarely im t with. Hares and rabbit. s 
are very iinimuous. ami of larg** size. Fi.sli i.s abundant in 
all the rivers, .among which the Ore, a feeder of the Dor- 
dogrie, i.s famous for echs, and the Lot for carji of fMiornions 
si/e. Soim* iron and coal mines are worked; lead, ealaniine, 
niarhle, millstone-grit, granite, limejitonc, potter’s and fuller’s 
eaith. &e., aro found. The inanufacture.s (»f the departineiit 
are unimportant; there are a few iron forges, potterie.s, and 
paper-mills, and numerous com and flax mills. 

Climate, — 'I’lie department presents great differences of 
temperature and climate. Among thc granitic liig}iland.s 
of the east the w'inters aro long and rude, generally lasting 
fioni November to April, during which time snow ami rain, 
eacli accompanied by eoM wimis, alternately succeed each 
otlter. The calcareous slopes of the Auvergne range have'' 
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a drier and ]r.ss rigorous cliriiato, and a much shorter 
%vliiter. Ill thu phiiii.s and valley's of Dordoj;ne and the 
Lot the climate is genial, except during the spring, when 
the night frosts arc often very hai>h and biting. 

The dcp:n‘tni(*nt is divided into the three arrondisseincnts 
— Cahors, Fig«'ac, and Gourdon. Of the arrondisseinent of 
Cahors, and of the whole department, Caiiohs is the 
cn])itn]. 

liOT-ET-GARONNEt a department in France, com- 
prising the former district of Ageiiuis, part of the diocese 
of (h)iidoni, and portions of those of Ba/.as, Lcctourc, and 
Oaliors, takes its name from the F.ot and the Garonne, 
whiclj traverse it, the former from N.E. to \V., the latter 
from S.E. to N.W., and is bounded N. by the department 
(»f Doidogne, K. by those of Lot and Tarn-et-Garonne, 
S. by that «)f Gers, and W. by those of Lainles and Gironde. 
Its greatest length from north-east to south-west is (iu 
inile.s; from soutJi-east to north-west, o.> miles. The area 
is 20(17 square miles, and the population in 1«81 was 
12,081. 

*Suv/hce find J*roductA, — Thcsurfiico of the department 
presents a liigh plain, furrowed to difleicnt depths by river 
valleys, hut di>er.sitied in the south liy some low swells, 
till* last declivities of the I’vrenees northwards; the whole 
inclining towards the north-\\est and belonging to the 
basin of the Garonne. Notliing can exceed the beauty and 
fertility of the \ alleys of the Lot and the Guioniie ; the slopes 
that inclose them aie covered with vines and other fruit 
tr<rs, CNprcially the fig and the |iluiii, and the low lands 
^‘eltV aljimdantly wheat, iiiai/e, lye, hemp, tobacco, &c. 
'I'lii* valley of the Raise, in tlie south, and that of the Dropt, 
in the north of the department, are also very fertile. With 
tliesc exceptions the department presents an arid, treeless 
surface, with a barren stony soil, os]»eeially in the eastern 
<listricts at a little distance fiom the Ltit and the Garonne. 
Ill the u])per part of Ageuois the st'il is a stiff iroii-coloureil 
(lay that ill icp.iys the labour of the husbandman; and in 
the Landes, whieli extend over the south-west of the de- 
jiartmi'iit along the Avence, the ground is covered with 
arid sands, unhealthy marshes, and in some places with a 
scanty soil, which can with difliculty be made to produce a 
few I'ars «if com. In this last (list i let there are also some 
hungry pastures ami forests of pine and eoik; the cork 
woods along the left bank of the Gelise, a feeder of the 
Losse, in tlsc south of the department, arc the largest in 
Fiance, fhi the northern bordeis there arc fine chestnut 
AVI oils. Tlie quantity of Aviiie annually produced is 
l.').()l)0,0()t) gallons, half of Avliicli is retained for home 
eiMisuiiiptioii ; part of the surplus is distilled into brandy, 
and the remainder is exported to Bordeaux. Cattle, horses, 
mules, and slieep are reaied in imiiieiiso numbers, and 
geese fuiin an important aiticlc of export. Game and 
fiesli-water lish are plentiful. The climate of the depart- 
ment is in general very healthy ; but hmg alternations of 
diought and rain are not iiiicoiiiinon. The priiieipal riAcrs 
aie tii*‘ Lot, the Gaionne, the Gers, ami the Dropt. 

.\titnr(d rrndiirts^ O'c. — Iron mines are aa inked; good 
building stone, caleavoous spar, gypsum, and marl are fonud. 
The chief mannfaetiires are eork (for aaIucIi there is a 
national establishment'), vinegar, saileloth, linen, sAvanskin, 
l»ottery, linen and eottoii yarn, gloves, calico, iron, gl.iss, 
paper, lime, ro])es, leather, and tobacco. The comnieree is 
composed of the various industrial and ngricultural articles 
enumerated, ami of pilch and tar made from the pines of 
the Landes. The department is divided into the four 
arrondisseincnts of Agen, Mmmande, Villeiicuvc-d’Agcn, 
and Ndrac. The chief toAvn is Agen. 

IiOTHAR' or LOTHAlR't Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Avns the son of Louis le Di^boniiairo (or 
the Pious) and grandson of Charles the Great. Ho Avas 
born in 794 ; and in 817 was made his father’s colleague 
in the empire, the Avliole territory being diAidcd into govern- 


ments between him and his two brothers. A younger 
brother (half-brother) being afterwards raised by the 
Emperor Louis to a similar position, caused Lothar and 
his two hi others to revolt, and tin ice did their unhappy 
father thus pi moke and thrice suffer from their jealousy. 
On lA>uis’ death (in 810) Lothar became Emperor, after 
seven struggles with his brothers. His personal goA’em- 
nient extended across Europe, separating that of his Frank 
or French brotlier from that of liis German brother. 
Lothar's teiritory embraced Italy, Burgundy, and tlie 
Rhine provinces and llm Netherlands. Jlence the name 
of a largo part of the Rliine pioviiiccs, Lotliariugia, Lotli- 
ringen, or Lorraine. Coii'^tant trouble with Ids brotliers 
and with tho Northmen ami Saracens wore out the em- 
pcior's spirit, and in Hob he abdie.iti*d, dying a few' months 
after. 

LdTifAR II. {the Saxon\ Emperor, King of Gfimany, 
was tlie son of Gchhard, count of Arn^bejg. and wm> born 
ill 107.J. In 110(> the Empi^or Henry V. made him 
Duke of .Saxony. After a life of incessant re\olt against 
the emperor, Lothar succeeded him in the einpiie in 1127, 
by seeming witli tlic most lavish promises the support (d the 
papal party, soon to be called (itieljs ; the impi-iial party, 
in a few years to be knoAvn as Ghibellines, preferring Duke 
Frederick of Swabia, grandson of Henry IN'. I.othar 
and the papali&ts pre\aiJcI, and he was croAvned at Rome 
by Pope Innocent II. in 1133, iwi\iiig u1m> in fief tlie 
great estates the Countess Matilda had left to the chmeh. 
Lothar's homage for that territoiy Avas often afterAvards 
sought to he twinted by the church into an ackme.Aledg- 
ment of feudal superioiity of the Pope oati* the cm perm’ as 
emperor. I’hc rest i<f the reign Avas chietly spent in ereat- 
ing a new German power, that of the house of Welf (^ur, 
as it was Italianized, (rtulf ) — lleniy of Welf, duke of 
Bavaria, siirnanu'd the ProiKh bring the empcior's son- 
in-laAV, and being loaded Avith lionours ami liehes by 
him. Another adliucnt, Albeit tbi* Hear, was rewaidid 
AA'ith Nuith SaxmiA, aftenvaids Brandenburg, and hi me 
the foundations of the fortnm s i.f the lion-^e of l*ni''sia. 
The Danish king (>f r.ngland, the gnat Canute, was aKo 
one of Iho-e Avho icci'ived landN in Ibf fn m Lothar. In 
1135 Avus luid the great diet of Magdeburg, at av1i.».]i 
the lirst form.sl l onstitiilion of tin* Holy Roman Ginnar.) 
Empire was settled in i onsidriahli- detail. In 11. id. 
Innocent 11. bting liard pres-ed by Roger of Sicily. Lothar 
Avent to Iijs assistance. He sutceidi.d in diiAiiig Roger 
hack to Sicily, but was overt. ikim hy death on his ntuin 
jonrnev liomewauls ( n.'»7\ 

LO'THIANS, a term nmler Avliieh th.it pait i f 
l.iiid is comprehended A\Iiieli stretches along tlie sv,utlu*rn 
shines of the Frith of Forth, ami includes tlie tin « m' eoniities 
of lladdingK'H. Edinburgh, and Linlithgow, 'liic first of 
these counties is al.Mi called Ea.st J.othi.m, tin* second Mid 
Lothian, ami the hist West Lcitlii.ui. The .soil is u.su.illy 
fertile and repays cull i\ at ion. Tlie Lothi.ius were occupied 
by the Saxon.s in 45lb and AAcre not incoiporated Avitli tho 
rest of Scotland until the close of tho eleventh centurA'. 

LOTH'RINGEN. Sec Loukaim:. 

LOTIONS, or Washes, are either mixtures ( f iliiTi-rent 
ingicdients, or solutions of vaiious medicinal substances 
designed for external applic.ilion only. Expctieiice has 
shown that many agents. A\hich would bo poi.scmnis if 
taken internally, may be used to advantage as external 
applications, and some of the h>tions used in medicine 
contain .such active ingicdients that great care is necessary 
in using them. Among the more simple lotions are the 
,lr«<Va Littion^ A\hich may be easily made by adding 20 
drops of the tincture to half a cupful of AAater, and Avhieh 
is a very useful application to bruises and SAVcllings; 
Uamumelis Lotion^ made by adding 3 dr.aebms of the 
tincture to half a pint of water, one of the best remedies 
knoAAii for bleeding piles; Sulphur Lotion^ usvd to remove 
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some affoctions of the skin, composed of flowers of sulphur, | illegal is systematically evaded in England, and most of 
glycerine, and rose water, in the proportions of one tea- the German lotteries appeal through tlieir agents on the 
spoonful of the first and two table-spoonfnls of the second Continent to Rritish subscribers. Immense numbers of cir- 
to half a pint of the last; and the Alkaline Lotion^ which cnlars, a largo proportion of which relate to mere swindling 
may be made by dissolving a tcaspoonful of carbonate of adventures, are despatched by means of the post-office, 
soda in a pint of water, and which is useful for allaying the and the tickets are subdivided into very small amounts, 
itching of nettle-rash and other skin diseases. Of the Experience has shown that from the encouragement they 
more powerful lotions of the Pharmacopoeia, the most give to the pernicious spirit of gambling, lotteries, even 
important are the li ydrargyri tiara and nigra, or the when fairly eondneted, are among the worst methods that 
f/elloir and black irnfb, made up of enloinel and lime- can be adopted for adding to the revenue of a country. If 
water, which are frequently used as local applications to the true nature of the lottery was generally understood corn- 
sores of a specific nature. paratively few persons would he found willing to speculate, 

LOT'TERY. 'I'lie word lottery, derived from the Old inasmuch as a successful lottery must of necessity be uiipro- 
English word loi, with the French-Latiii termination -try fitable to the investors. In some of the best of the con- 
tras in breirerg^jiitherg, Ikc.X signifies a game of hazard, tiuciital schemes the odds against the players vary from 
ill which small sums are ventured on the chance of obtain- So to 50 per cent., even w’ithuiit counting the chances on 
ing more, and in which the prizes are drawn by lot. Such unsold tickets in favour of the bank; that is to say, tlnit out 
games were eommon in ancient loMue; and during the middle j of every jC 100 nominally subscribed only .£50 to L*75 are 
ages lotteries \\ ere utilized by the Italian merchants for the returned in pri/X'S. There is always, however, one “grand 
disposal of their goods. Some of the Italian states then | prize," and the hope of seenring this, and thus .achieving 
adopted tlic K»ttery as a moans <d raising rev<*nue, and the i fortune at a strt»ke, is probably the chief attraction to the 
institution of state lotteries afterwards became very com- j greater number of the speculators, lint in the woiso forms 
moil and very popular throughout Europe. <»f lottery the chances .are far less favourable; in fact they 

The e.arliest Engli-sh state lottery of which there is any are thinly disguised forms of swindling, 
record was in 15o‘0. \\hen “10.000 cliiuiccs were sold at ' Li>tterics were formeily very common in the L'nited 
10.<. each. The ja izes consisted of articles of plate, .and States, and they have n ceived sanction there not so much as 
the profit %vas cmployetl for the repair of certain harhom*'. j a means of raising money for .state purposes, as with llu* 
In the coiir.^e of the following century the sjiirit of gam- view' of encouraging, as was supposed, many useful objects 
hliiig appeals to have materially increased in this direction. • which could only be efiected by raising at once a large sum 
for jirirute lotteries were early in tlie reign of Queen Anne ' of money, such as canjils, the establi.sliment of scho<fN|,au'’ 
suppressed *• as puhlic inii''ance<." Goveinmeiit lotteries. ' even the public.itioii of a book. As might he expected the 

liowc\cr, were still inaintainc<l. and fiom 1701) to ls2-l, schemes opened the w’ay for the perpetiation of numerous 

consideiaMe sums wtae .uiMually raised in lotteries antlio- frauds, tlie exposure of w’hich did perhaps more than any- 
rized by Aet < f railiameiit. rsually the number of tickets ‘ thing else to open t lie eyes of the ])eople to the mischief 

in a lottery wa*' at a >Alue of £10 each in j»ri/es, j arising out of the .system of the lottery. The i) 10 Viet, 

which wcie SI lid at a jireiniuni Naiwlng from 10 to <50 per c. *18, legalizes art unions in this country, Si-c Anr 
cent, to conli actors. Tiii> ]»remiuni fonne»l the profit of Unions, 

the go\ernment. and the coutr.u tors, who umlertook the I«0'TUS is the name of v.aiious ]>lant.s menthmed or 
s.ale of the tickets and the aiianjement of the prizes and described by ancient writers. The want of ex.actness and 
blank's, rep.iid themselves by a further advance of £4 or the mixture of l(‘g<*nd in these notiee.s have led to eon- 
£5 on each ticket. Ihe tickets were divided into liaUe.s, siderable doubt about the actual plants intended. In the 
qu.aitcT^. (ighth". and .sixteenths, to suit all classes of Homeric .story, which has given occasion to Tciinysoirs 
purchasers, and the public were invited to .subsciilic by beautiful poem, “ Tiie Ixitos Eaters." the lotus is the fruit 
moans of aiivcrtisenunl.s. placards, h.ind bilhs, aiid the of a tree, and .sweet as honey. 'I'heophiastiis speaks of 
personal caiuas of agents, known .as ••nioidcco men.*’ the tree as fx'ing as Large .as .a pe.ar-t ice, with . a hsaf serrated 
from tl:e n J leather pocket-books they canied, who tra- like that of the Qiarcua ilex; the fruit re.sembling the 
veiled tliroughout the country. The avt-rage yearly profit to Egyptian bean, produced thick and close on the slioots, 
the government, fioin 17!)o to ls21, w,a.s over £olU,0()o. like myrtle -IxTries. He adds that in one kind there is no 
On the ground of injury’ to public morals, lotteries of all .stone, tliat it is sweeter, and wine Ls made of it. Pliny 
kinds were abolished in England in l«2*i, a pre\hjus Act and other ancient writers eonfirm this general d**.seriptioii, 
passid in 1^2d having suppressed all pnv.ato lotteries .and and it appears to fit some .sjiccies of Zizyjdins or .Fi:.ii'nr. 
declartal the sale in this kingdom of all lieket.s, or shares Mungo I’ark de.serihes the natives in Africa as gathering 
of ticket’*, in any foreign lottery illegal. In Scotland “ .small farinaceous berries of a yellow colour and delicious 
the .s.iTne statutory proliibitions apply to lotterie.s as in ta.stc, which were no other than the fruit of the Wtnmnns 
England ; but in 1«31 a private Ac! of Parli.ament (1 & 2 (^Xhyphui) lotus of Linnani.s. lliey had g.athered two 
Will. IV. c. w;is obtained appaiently sanctioning the large basketfuls in the course of the day. These berries 
disposal of certain street ]»roperty in Gl.asgow by w’ay' of arc inueh e.steeined by the natives, who convert them into 
lottery. The. Act pa.s.sed, it is understood, inntriam; a sort of bread by expo.sing them for some days in the. 
and by 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 87 the (ihi’^gow' street lottery sun, .and afterwards jHiunding them gently in a wooilen 
was brought to an end. I'rivate lotteries may be dealt mortar until the fariiiuecous part of the berry is separated 
with as nui.sances at common law — at least that Ls the from the stone. This meal is then mixed with a little 
general ojiinion, but the pfdiit has not been deciiled. water, and formed into cakes, which, when dried in the 

The .system of state lotteries was eaily introduced into sun, re.semble in colour and flavour the sweetest ginger- 
France, and it was carried out there to an extent which bread. The stones arc aftcrward.s put into a vo.ssel of 
mode it a source of greater demoralization than in England, water and shaken about, so as to separate the meal which 
Royal or state lotteries were suppre.ssed iii France iu 1836, may still adhere to them ; this communicates a sweet and 
but lotteries in aid of charity or of the fine arts are still agreeable taste to the water, and, with the addition of a 
legal, and lottery loans are p-rmitted in several of the little pounded millet, makes a pleasant gruel called fondi^ 
great towns. Lotteries still form an important feature in which is the common breakfiLsi in many parts of Lndarnar 
the financial arrangements of Germany, Holland, Spain, during the months of February and March. The fruit is 
Italy, and Austria. collected by spreading a cloth upon the ground, and bent- 

The law which renders the sale of foreign lottery tickets ing the branches with a stick. The lotus is very common 
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in uU the klnf^ilonis which 1 vibited, Imt is found in greatest | 
plenty on the sandy soil of Kaarta Ludainar, and the 
northern parts of Bainbarra, whore it is one of the most 
coiiiinon shrubs of the country. Aa this shrub is found in 
Tunis and also in the ne^ro kingdoms, and as it furnishes 
the natives of the latter with a food resembling broad, and 
also with a sweet liquor which is much relished by them, 
there can ho little (louht of its being the lofos mentioned 
by IMiny as the food of the Libyan Ixdophagi.” 

Aiuillier candidate for the honour of representing tlie 
lotus is the ]»Iant called Nitrnria tridentata; but tliongli 
the fruits are eaten, they have a distinctly salt taste, and j 
are therefore scarcely likely to have been described by 
llotner in such terms ns: — 

“ Divine nectareous jtiice 
fThenco called TiOtoiilia<;i) wliicli, whoso tastes, 
liis.'itirifo riots in th« swet^t repasts. 

Nor other home, nor other care intends. 

Blit quits his house, his country, and his friends.'* 

Another plant of ditTcront character was the saen d lotus 
of tin* Nile, This is described as springing up in Egypt in 
lields inundated by the river, with a stem like that of the 
/t/owio.i, or Eg\pti.in bean (^Xvbimbiiiin »pecioxH7n), and a 
A\liite lily -like llower, which rises out of the water at siiii- 
rise and hinks down again at its setting, a capsule like 
tlijit of the poppy, ill which are contained seeds which the 
Egyptians ro.ist and make into bread, with a root which is 
likewise i-aten, both in a dressed and an undressed state. 
J’hegplant is no doubt Xifniphiva lo(u<t. A bine form «>f 
the saeied lotus is also lucntioiied, and this appears to 
he the flagrant \t/rnph(Fa arruhfr, foiin<l in the Kile at 
tile juv*»i iit <i:iy. Itsfoim eorp sponds with thos<* depicted 
on the ain*':Mit monuments, and it is sigiiitieant that these 
are held as if they weie bwoet-smelling. 

Anotlu-r lotus is spoken of as being heibago, cropped, 
for instance, by Aidiilles’ horses. It is not clear what 
]»Iant was intended ; it may have been sjiccies of the 
Ixttaiiical gmius Lotus or Medieago. 

‘Hie Indian lotus is the same as the Egyptian bean. 
This is also tigiired on the monninents. I 

I lie g»'niis Lotus »if botanists belongs to the LF<ii’- j 
AiiN‘*s.r. 'I'he Species J.ntuA cornirtilofus is tlie bird’s- l 
l(iot liefoil. It has >eIlow flowers in an imihel and a I 
evliiifiiieal jiod. It is etnmnon in onr pastures. 1 

’ LOT ZE, RUDOLPH HERMANN, a distinguished | 
<ierinan inetaphysieiari and philosopher, was born in j 

at Bautzen, in .Sa.xony. He studied both medicine ami 
]ihilosophy in Leipzig, graduating in both in and 

l>ecoming Vrirut J)nc*‘ut. or university (^private) lecturer 
ill iHdi*. Ill 1«I2 he heeame e.xtraordiiiary professt»r of 
]iliilo.sophy. Ill ltf-1 1 he was invited to Gottingen to 
the urdxcrsily ]»rofessorship of philosophy there. Ilis 
'•Metaphysics” (Leipzig, 1841), '‘Pathology*’ (184*2), 

‘‘ Logic” (IXLJ), “ Physiology” (1851), “ MikrokoMiuKs,” 
liis greatest philosophical work (three vols. 185G to 18G4), 
and his “History of Aesthetics in Germany” (Muiiieh, 

1 W08), are all works (d the highest value and authority. 
I'ho wide range of his physical and physiological know- 
ledge, added to his daring in metaphysical speculation .and 
his hiilliant style both as author and lecturer, raised him 
to great eminence in the university world of Germany. 
He did not win equal fame at first outside his especial 
field of action ; but in 1885 his reputation had gi’own so 
great in England among those who were conversant with 
the “ unknown tongue ” of later philosophical German, 
that several Oxford seliolars of eminence united to form 
u joint translation of his works, which appeared in that 
year from the Clarendon Press, edited by Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet. 

Most philosophers in England aro disposed to rank Lotze 
above either Schellingor Hegel. For one thing, he appeals 
VOU VIII. 


to the English mind by never leaving hold of fact, even 
when soaring into the alistmsest regions of ontological 
speculation. A inetaphysieian in whom common sense is 
ever pre.sent is certainly almost unique, and this is Lotze ’» 
peculiarity. A line prophecy of Ix)tze‘s occurs near the 
end of the “ Mikrokosinos ” wliere he indicates the possible 
end of science as the attainment of a position from which 
at once the laws according to wliieh, the forces thtoiigli 
which, and the ends for tlie sake of which, things exi^t, 
should be demonstrated by any sufficient answer to ll,e 
last of the three qneiic';. Or in otlicr words, lie looks for 
the satisfaction of Tiif>ral requirements even in the realiza- 
tion and operation of physical, mathematical, and psychical 
laws. I^tzc died at Berlin in 1881. 

LOUGH. an Irish ti-rm '*}ri'UiMnous w’ith the SeotHi 
fock^hnt not with the Liigh'‘li /o/.c. fur ’‘locli” and lough” 
are applied to designate arms of the a', well as jo:- 
lections of fresh water, which the woid ■* lake " m 

LOUGH'BOROUGH. a market-town r.f England, .-nd 
the town second in impoitance in the county "f LcinMei. 
is 110 miles from London by the Midland Bailway. Tl.e 
parish clmrcli, ahand.soine building, was thort/ughly n'.‘*toi' d 
in 1802; there arc tw’o other churches, a Bonian Catholic 
eh.apel. and chapels of the C'»ngregationali.st'«. Bajiti^l-. 
Wesleyans, and I’nitarians. '1‘hereis also a town-lnill and 
corn-e.xehange. with large Icetnre-nKiin ; a grainniar-sehor l, 
and other selunds, a uni.m woikhoii.‘'e, hanack^. a public 
lihr.iry, ncw.s-room, and the.ltrc. The chief mamifactures 
are hosiery, hohhinet lace, e(>tton goods, shoe*., and beli'-. 
The great bell for St. Paul’s CitliLdral. weighing 17j tens, 
w.as east here in 1881. The Leiec'^ter Niwig.ition and li e 
Louglihorongh ('anal, cominimicating with the Trent ai.d 
tin* Soar, increase the prospeiily of tin* plaec. ’Ihere is 
a railway fnnu Leice.stcrto Loiighhorough. Th*' pnpul.it‘«':i 
of the town in I88l was ll.MOi. 

LOUGHREA. Se.* G \ i.w a y. 

LOUIS BONAPARTE, King of H.dhnd, See 
Bonai*aki f. 

LOUIS THE GREAT, King of Hiingan' deign, d 
i:U2-82\ and Loni** 11. (1507 -2*;\ See Hr\..Mn. 

LOUIS I., T>uke of .\nj'iii and titular Kii.g of N r,,’. s 
(reigned 1382-8t): I/.iiis 11. (l:»8.')-l 1 17 i: Loui'' III. 
(1417-.*{4>. SifAN.iui*. 

LOUIS, if we leekon in tlie poor little d uif.i 'n 
Huiis XVIL, w.iN till* name In. rue by eighteen kiiig" « f 
France, the tiivt of wh.mi was also Emperor r f tl.e H. ly 
Boinan Empire. 'Ibe n.ime is purely Teutonic. I.uthntf: 
and was altogether unknown in France until tl^e Karl.iig 
dynasty’ of Frank kings, 

Loi'is L, eall«*<l U‘ Ihhfttatnire, also h 
of Charles the Great, was made eolliMgue in tlie emjdre in 
813, and after the death of his father in the folltmiiig year, 
succmled him as King of Fiance and Emperor. Loui'» w.is 
In-tter fitted for the cloister than tlie throne, aiul the rule 
of his father’s vast empire was far beyond his ‘*lrei)gth to 
wield. riierefore in 817 he summoned an as.seml»ly t.f 
the great barons of the empire at Aaehen (Aix-la-Chap»dIe i, 
and divided the government of the states of the empire 
betwrern his son.s Lothar, I’ippiii, and Louis. He retained 
the title of emperor, and named Lothar his colleague. In 
829 he made another kingdom for his son Charles by a 
second marriage. The thn*c elder sons revolted, feeling 
WTonged. For a time the emperor was worsted, but at 
length regained his power. In 833 a second rebellion 
found him at its close quite crushed, and a prisoner in the 
bands of his sons. Vet again he was placed on the throne, 
and yet again the sons rebelled in 839. In the midst of 
these troubles he died in June, 8 10. Lothar was acknow- 
ledged emperor, and after a war against his brothers ie- 
tained Italy, Provence, Burgundy, and Lorraine. Chailes 
the Bald succeeded his father as King of France, and Louis 
of Bavaria had all Germany. Towards the close of Louis' 
82 
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trouWed roi^n the Northmen bcj^an those raids on Franco 
%vliioh in the next rei^n were to eost France her fairest 
nor l hern province. Hasting Wiis their leader, and their 
lirst great ravage occurred in S38. 

Lovis II., King of France, who must not bo confused 
with Louis 11. the Kmperor (son of the first Lothar), was I 
surnamed le Jh’t/ue tlie Stammerer”). In him began the < 
i.ipid decay of the descendants of Charles the Oivat. He 
w:i3 born 84ti, c^o^Ylled King of Aquitaine 8fi7. succeeded 
Ills father Charles the Bald in 877, and was cnwvned by 
Tope John VIII. at Troyes in 878. Ho almost aKandoiiKl 
tliC kingdom to the care of this pope, who had bci'ii driven 
fiom Italy; and though he died in 87P, in this short space 
I’.e contiived to alienate and to lose by revolt the rich pro- | 
^ inces of Brittiiny, Lorr.aine, and Gascony, as well as his 
Sii.idowy king.'^hip of Italy. 

Loris III., King of Franoe. mmi of L<inis II., was born ! 
ill 8G3, and succeeded his fallua- in 8711 jointly with his i 
brother Carlom.ui : Li'uis reigning over the noilli, Carloman 
over the si>uth of Fi.ince. Uniting their forces they man- 
aged to seore victories over the Northmen in 87^, 88 1, 
and 882; aiul had tiny lived their mutual good under- ‘ 
.•'taud.ng might h.i\e availed to fuither the national n\sii>t- >’ 
ance to these desperate fncs; but both died young, Louis ! 
i'U A fourth campaign against the Xorthiiicn in 882, C.wlo- ' 
man while hunting in 88 1. 

Lot IS IV. was named ITt hifro/ur h'u^m beyond 
Sea''), hteauvo hi lej;}, when an infant of two years old, 
i.e was taki-n to Knglanil for safety's sake by liis mother. ; 
a sister of the Kngiish King AtheKtaii. Hugh the Great, ' 
count of Palis, wiai made kings as he chose without cai- 
ing to take the thn ne liiiu'-elf, ivcallul Louis on the de.ath 
01 King Ihe'ul r lb d'>lph), whose line had died out. 
U'chs was ti.e soil of tb • last prtvious legitimate king, 
the 8.niple. Charles had been depoN.-<l in 1»20 m 
fi\« III of liohtit. duke of Fraiie. whose soii-iii law i'aoul 
‘^.n.iiedid Idrii. Whin the r.ngli''h-hrcd lad of fifteen, 
• ,,v, r to hj.inee he found his kingdom limited to the 

I <:.nty of Lion ; al! oxer the re^t of France the various 
.;.kts and counts weie far more poxxciful than he who 
i.'Miianilly leigm d oxer them. He had a tuily royal soul, 
as Ills kiiigiloin was, .and though he himself was 
lin more than a h-/x, he gaxe Hugh the Ocat to under- 
stand that he meant to be no pii]ipet king, and as soon .as 
a l<rii!de iiixaslon of the Hungarians had finish* d 

pa^-ing acri>''S the kingdom like a devastating s<-fmrgc, he 
.is'inued the reins ci yiower. Hngli at once formed .a 
if age.f; of the great barons ag.iinst him, and ilefeated him 
uttLily hifi re Lit n in loti. Fvditually, by tlie interveii- 
li' n of the Ihiijieror Olho, tin* king's biother-iii-Iaxv, and 
of William Long-wf id, «lnke of Xc^rmamiy, pea*'e was made. i 
But .soon aft<r Wdliam L ng-woid xxas a'-sassinat« d: Hugh j 
and the king uniteii al r<rice to seize ti.e hoy duke Kichard i 
•jf X'f'i mainly, wilii tin; intention of robbing him of his ; 
du«hy. Ilowtvf-r, a faithful retainer hid the lad in .a truss 
of hay, and &o carrying liim on hiiisebaek through the 
ffjyal guard.s escape*! to a place of safety. Louis, once 
the little duke L'.caped, di-iavowed tlie plot loudly. Hugh 
meditated xengeanee, and soon induce*! the men (d Houen 
first to seize Louis during a royal j#rogress tliere (04 I), 
and next to (i*!ixer the king .as pri'.oiicr over to himself. 
He refu-*-*! t*j lelease liim until Louis Iiad given up l^ion 
his capital (04fi). In thi.s deep di.stress hi.s bi other-in- 
law Otho, emperor of Gennauy, came to his assistance, 
Ljuis retook Kheims, and .soon after I.aon also. A council 
of the church now forbade Hugh to remain in arms against 
his king, and on his contumacy excommuniciited him. 
Hugh had allied himself with Jiicliard of Noriiiandy, whom 
as a boy he had tried to WTong so foully, and in tho 
ensuing war King I,ouis suirered terrible reverses. At last 
a peace was signed in VOO, The king died in 1154, bat 
hi» last years, which were undisturbed by Hugh, saw worse 


evils still, from tho barbarian Hungarians, fall upon thu 
little territory to which the kingdom of Franco hail shrunk. 
Jn his struggle against so many evils Louis IV. wins our 
respect as a knightly figure among n dogenerato race. 

L<vn.s V., King of France, /« Faineant (or “ thn Do- 
Nothing”), grandson of Louis IV., W'as horn about l>fi7, and 
was associated as king with his father Lothar in 978. Ho 
succeeded to tho throne — a more crowned phantom-king — 
in 98t?. He was the last of tho race of tho Karlings. 
Hugh Capet was nlrondy the real King of Franco in all but 
name. Louis died 987, and Hugh Capet succeeded liim. 

Loi’is VI., King of France, le Gros (or “tlie Fat”), .son 
of Philip I., w.as born in 1077, and succeeded his fatlicr in 
1108. The larger part of the kingdom w'as then in tho 
hands of the great vassals of tho erown, over whom tho 
king's .supremacy was hut nominal. Tho dneliy of Nor- 
mandy was ill the possession of Henry I. of Kr.glnritl. 
Henry and Louis quarrelled about tho limit.s of their re- 
spective stales, and thus began the wars between the Kng- 
iish and the French in France, W’hich lasted for more than 
three centurii's. Louis had the w*)rst in several eticomiter.s, 
e.specially at the battle of Breimevillo in 1119. Assisted 
by his minister Sug**r, abbot of St. l)**nis, Lttuis snecoeded 
in recovering for the croxvn some of the power which the 
great vassals had usiiiped, and ho began tho eroation of 
the third estate, or commons, as a check on their power. 
Ho die<l at Paris in 1197, aged sixty, and was suee* e»ied 
by Ins .''Oil L*tuis VIL 

Loris VIL. Kingi'f Fr.ancc, /** ./I’w/ic (or ‘‘the Vomig«*r'’), 
w.is b*»rn 1129, siiccvetle*! bis father Louis \’L in 11. '>7. :iii(l 
mairicd Kleanor of Aquitaine tlu* same year, lie pnived 
at fir>t .as .able a captain .and as .astute a ruler as his 
fath»-r. maintaining his rights against both j)ri»’sts .and 
b.inais, oppo'-ing the *'ueri-Aiehmeuts of Pi>pe Innoeeut IL, 
ami inouiriiig an interdict lla-r* fur, a matter t«) xxhieh he 
paid little hecil. Thos*'C*tniI Crusade wa^* j»re.u lu*d iluiing 
this reign by Bern.ard, abbot of (’lairx'aux t^St. Bein.ini ), 
and Louis h.id a ciime to expi.ati*, n.ami-ly, tb** burnimg, 
p.artly by accident, of persons (some siiy IJOO) in the 
church at Vitry, xvhcrc they ii.ad taken »'.inetu.ary iluiing a 
: war with tlie C<*unt of Ch.ainp.agiie. Pope Celestim' 11. 

! absolved him on condition that he l*)ok the cross, la .ixtiig 
I tlie kingdom to .\bbot SiigiT’.s c.aie, Louis VII. then-foi*' 
letl a larg** .army <if Ins subjects against tin* heathen (1 1 17). 
Half iiis forces fell on the lulls (if Laodi«'en, and the ex- 
pedition einh d in dis.a.ster. Ifi turning witlumt his v.anislusL 
army Louis w.is captured by ]>irat(‘S, .iml n-seiUMl *«jily by 
iJoger, king of Sicily (1 1 i\*). His Mibjeets looked a.skam »• 
*>ii a king xxlio had swerve*! so far fiom the knightly 
prowess of liis eailh r ye.ars. ;vnd the king turn***! umre and 
more towards the chaster. Alarmed by a distant relatioii- 
.ship with hi.s wife, Louis obtained a <liv**rce from Kleanor, 
am! as the crafty Henry Pl.aiit.ageiiet (soon to be Henry II. 
of Knglan*!) was oii the wat*-ii to .snatch up the insulted ami 
angry piineess, Louis saw the greater half of his posses - 
sion.s — hi.s que« jr.s e.^tates — pass to tlie control of hi.s rival. 
When H*‘my IL came to the croxvn of Knglaml he held far 
more of Fiance than the King of France did. Xunnamly, 
Anjdi, Maine, Touraim*, Poitou, and Aquitaine xx*to all 
duchio.s or coimtitss of Henry Plantagem t. It wn.s witli 
joy, tliercfore, that Liuis learned of tlie hitter warfare 
afterxvanis waged between Th*)ma.s A’Bocket an*] his sove- 
reign, and with eagernc.ss that he supported A'Becket and 
was ever rea*ly to give him refuge wlieii he fled f*ir hi.s- 
life (1184). When tho sons of Henry r(;volted ag.ain.st 
their father, I.x>uis was at hand to succour them in every 
wjiy, even tho ino,st dishonourablo (1173). 'I’ho two 
kings made peace when the Kiiglish princes were over- 
thrown (1178), and I..ouis made a pilgrimage (in 1179) to 
A'Bccket*s shrine. Ho had previously made a Spanish 
pilgrimago to St. Jame.s’ slirinc. He died, despised by hi.» 
subjects, but in the full odour of sanctity, in 1179. 
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Louis VIII. of France, (or “the Lion”), was bom the conqnosts of T^nls VIIL and Philip Angnstus, which 
In 1187 ; ho was son of Philip Augustas and grandson of were made at the expense of Jingland when that country 
Louis VI 1. It was ho wlio, us dauphin, was invited by the was torn by dissension, were wioiigly gained, he proposed 
barons of ICngland to come over and becoino their king to Henry HI. of England, liis brother*in-law, to restore 

when they intended to depose the tyrant John. Accord- them; and in 1251) l*ciigord, Limousin, Saintongc, and 

ingly he made a descent at the head of an army upon other count ii*s were given over to England, while Henry 
England, and received the homage of the barons (12 lb), relinquished his rights over Nunnandy, Maine, Touraine, 
But John died during a campaign against his revolted and Poitou. Struck by this magnanimity the English 
subjects, and the barons of England, hoping for better barons, then fighting against Henry HI., besought Louis 
times under John’s young son (Henry HI.), had no further to mediate in their quarrel. He did so, decided for the 

need of Prince Louis. But ho would not so lightly give king, and the ])arons laid liown their arms (1201). Other 

up his hopes of the great prize before him, and besieged questions, however, soon lit again the dames of civil war 
])o\cr, took Winchester, and fought a losing battle at in England. 

Windsor in June, 121b. Dover siege liad to he raised Yet, blinded by the prejudices of hi^ time, this wi«-e and 
in Noveinher, hut Hertford fell, and Berkhampstead al.sp, zealous Christian was led to the enudlest deeisjons against 
in December. The papal legate now intervened to stay Jews, heretics, and usurers. A hundred and fifty hankers 
the discord which ravaged the unhappy kingdom, an inter- of Asti were thrown into a dungeon f< r h.ising lent mom^y, 
diet was threatened, and Louis unwillingly retired bidoro though the interest charged was hut ifM-d^ i.ite. The 
the mingled and inert'asing force of spiritual and temporal I student will pierce through these husks of teinporality to the 
opposition (1217). But lie returned a few months after, I eteinal and shining goodness of this man's heart. He was 
on the news of a change in atlairs and promise of support j ranoni/ed, the only one of his race, by Boniface VHJ.. 121*7. 
ill London, was excommunicated in consequence, <lefejited LorisX., King of France and Navarre, called /ey/u/fw (or 
at Lincoln by the Earl of Pcnihrokc in May, lost liLs fleet “the Headstrong”), was born 12x0, snccceded his mother 
cmiYcying reinforcements in August by the brave Hubert Jeanne as King of Navaire, IJOL Like his brothers, sons 
dc Burgh and the Dover fishermen, wa.s besieged in London \ of Philip the Fair of Fiance, Louis was of the vilest life; 
by Pcnihroke in September, and finally left England for and it is not to be woinjered at tliat his queen, Margaret 
ever as a condition of the siege being raised. In 122J he of Burgundy, should fal' into tiime. Mie was thrown into 
Miccccdcd .at his father's de.ilh to the crown of ITaiice. i Chateau G.iilhird. and as a new maniage with CI«*:rienco 
Haxing finished a second cru.sade .against the unhappy i Hiing.ary bec^ame desiiahle. Louis had his lirst (jiiecn 
JVlhiigi'nsian heretics of the south, in imitation of his father, stiaugled (1JH.7>. This was the year after he suctcialcil 
he reconquered Poitou (1224) and many important towns , Philip his fatlic-r on the throne of l iance (1311). 
ill other English provinces; and w*as overtaken by death Plunged in his disgraceful pleasures Louis saw the power 
when continuing hi.s compie.sts and marching .against Tou- j of the crown filched from him by the encioachments < f the 
lou'-f (122<i). 1 nobles, while the hornns of famine weighed heavily upon 

L<»li.s IX., King of Frante, called A7. w.as born j the neglected jieople. lift at the mercy of t)j« ir oppressors 

121.7, and succeeded his father Louis VIIL in 122b when and feudal ‘‘tqjei lors. At this time iniidit lie seni in the 
he was twelve years of age, under the legcncy of hi.s mother, i sticets procesMons to implore the nieicy of (iod. made up 
Blanehe of Ca.stile. During his minority a constant struggle . of men entinly naked, so great was the ini^oiy ..f the 
pie\ailed between the down and the great feiidatiiiie.s, in i kingdom. As a result of a final iinprudcnce tlie wictidnsl 
wfiieh the latter eventually tiiuiiiphed. In 12 LH Louis, ; king died anil tliongli he hdi :i d raghtir .L anno, 

who was full of aideiit if somewhat monastic religious ’ his hiother Philip sci/.ed the cr«>wii, alh-glng .m ai..*i. nt 
enthusl.ism, set out on .1 eriisaile to the Holy Ijmd. He . Fi.ankish law exchuling h males, 'Ibis was ti.e l.r^t ap- 
l.imieii ill Egypt and took Dainietta, hut being defeated at | plication of the celihiated ^Ai u. T.\w. 
till! battle of Mansoura he was taken jnisoiier, coinpellrd j XL. Kinged Fiame, oneof lii.* eraitii''*>t mvn who 

to p.ay a hea\y ransom, and to restciL* his captures to the • evei lived, and one of tl.o subtlest and mist niiM-rui ub us 
Mussnlinaii.s. Fiom Egyjit he .Stailed to Acre and carried of intiigneis. n.is him 1 12.>, biing tlie son of that f’/ arle-. 
on the war in I’alestiiie, hut witli no success, till the }ear VII. to wln'in .loan t>f Aic restored the crown uf France. 
1 2.74, wlnMi. having heaiil of tlie death of his heroic mother In 1 l.‘»b he manied ^I.irgaret of .Xei'tland ; and in I lop, 
and faithful queen-regent, he returned to France. He now though yet in hU bo\lii>od. lie headed a nvolt again-t his 
developi'd quite unexpccteilly into a statesman of consider- father. It w.as not veiy sneie'.sful, hnt he w.is yiardmied 
.ahli} ability, formed the pnrhimnt^ afterwards to bectnne .and m.ade governor of D.iuphiiu* (1 1 lui. In 14 12 he took 
so famous, curbed thopuwerof the nobles, published several eoinmainl ag.ain^t the English in the soiitli of Fiain c. ami 
iistfiil st.atutes, known l»y the title of ** Etablisseuicns do in 11 13, in a nortliein campa'gn, made 'l.ilbrt rai^o the 
»St. Louis;” established a police at Paris, classed the vari- siege ot Dieppe. Hi.s military talents pi\.\ing respect. 
ous tr.adcs into companies <-alled cow/'rtr/c.'*, cst.ablishcd the the Emjiciur Frederick HI. a^ked his assist.nn e. ami he 
College of theology called La fsorbonne, reformed the coin- inarehed against the Swiss ai.ii ilefe.ated them near P*a>el 
age, created a French n.avy, and made an .advantageous (lilt). He settled in Dauphine, marriid a second wife, 
fieaty with the King of Aiagoii, by which tlie respective Clnirlotte of Sa\oy (M.irgaret had dicdh quite broke with 
liinit.s and juiisdictions of the tw'o states were defined, his father, and refused to be seen at court (1 L71 ). Being 
Louis also founded the (lallie.an ('hurcli as distinct from detected in pl(4s agalii'^t his father, he flew to Brabant 
the general lloinan coinmnnion by the proimilgation of the (^1450), to the eoiut of Philip, duke of Burgundy. Charles 
famous Vraywatic inunction forbiiUling papal taxes to he soon found he was surrounded by spies, anil po'.sihly, :is 
levied in France, and est.ablishing a royal court of appeal he feared, assassins, in the pay of his son ; he fell into a 
from the dcci.sions of the church courts. A feeling of terror of being poisoned or murdered so great that he shut 
fanaticism led him to another crusade, in which he met himself up without food and absolutely died of starvation, 
liis death. Ho sailed for Africa, laid siege to Tunis, ami or of the weakening etVects of abstiiienco incurred from 
died in his camp of the plague on 25th August, 1270. sheer terror of his son's iinserupulons nature. 

Louis’ brother Charles, count of Anjou and 1‘rovence, t«wk Louis justified his father’s fi*ars by the slow vengeance 
the kingdom of Naples from Manfred of Swabia, and estab- be took, as soon a.s be was m.aster, on all who had thwarted 
lished there the dynasty of Anjou. him in bis youth. He did more by cunning and dlssimnla- 

Louis IX. was in intention porluaps the most truly tion than by force of arms, but by the end of his reign he 
Christian prince who ever filled a throne. As he felt that bad firmly laid the foundations of that alUabsorbing royal 
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snprcmacy wliich boro such bitter fruit under liOuis XIV. * 
and Louis XN'., and eventually brought about the doBtrnc- I 
tion of tlie body politic in the great Kevtdution. At the ' 
very beginning of liis reign Louis was badly worsted at 
Montlhery (l-tdo) by liis brother and some chief barons led 
by Charles the Bold, the heir of the dukedom of Burgundy, 
and found himself obliged to grant Normandy to his brother. 
But calling together the estatt‘s of the realm he managed 
so to gain their Mulrago that this body freed him fiom his 
oath, and iudered the rrince Charles to be content with 
the stipulated money allowance allotted to king's lirothcrs 
(^1 Louis now turned to the woik of strengthening 

his kingdi>m. granting eharters to towns, and in every way 
raising up a pi»pular power dependent upon the king only, 
to cheek the power of the nobles. At the same time he 
w.\s intriguing with all the chief to^^ns in the Netheilaiuls 
dominions (*f his cousin Cliaiio^, lU'W duke of Burgundy. 
At l.ist the men of Liege msi'. desirous of shaking otV the 
Noke of Cli.irles, and in the rising the Bishop t‘f Li^ge lost 
his life. He was a near relative of Charles, ami the duke 
si»on di'Cioi ling the cause of the outbreak w.\s furious 
against L«^uis. Louis was on a visit to Chai le-, at Pennine, ’ 
to <iuict bis suspicion, when the news arris ed ; and Charles 
made ham prisoner at oiiee, and threatened him with de.itli 
( 1-HI8). L*'uis vowed his innocence, aiul agreed in the 
trtaty of Peionne to .any terms proposed, to get (»nt of the ' 
immeviiate peril: the duke w.i^ released fiotn all his feud il 
< hlig.it jijjis, and Louis aecoinpaiut d him with a freslt army » 
ag.iiiist Liege to put down the in^iirreetioii. , 

L-'uis retunied to Fraiieo outwardly thoroughly rccon- 
I'.led with the duke, hut immrdi.Uel\ on his n turn the 
tinke’s great friend in Fianee. Chailes, tlie king's brother, 
fi'd ill and died. It was toli*rahly <*vident that the king 
l.ad h.ld him j'oisf ned, uiid the duke ad\,inced .against 
1 ranee to a\enge his friend. Louis gained over his om- • 
iid ints .and his allies, and the e.\po»litioii came to nothing. 
Ife w.i.s etptaliy fortunate with the Kngli^h under Kdward 
IV. Unce fu'o of the Burguiuhans, and their allies the 
Lr.gh^h. he t«nik a fearful vengfanee on .all their fi lends. 

1 he C.irdinal l.:i iLilue was shut up h-r ten }*'.ars in jin iron 
i.age N feet .squ.ire, like a wild heast (140l»), Louis liml 
\(t to islake his cold calculating \t-ngoaiice upon his enemy 
and rival of Burgundy. He entered into n league witli the 
Swiss, .and il w’as not long before the tiery duke was plunged 
into war w’ith them. He fell in the complete rout of his 
army at Xancy, 1 177, in a campaign undertaken to .avenge 
l.is previous defc.at .at Moret in 147«i. On the news of his 
death L<iuis seized on Burgundy under some feudal pre- 
text'i, .and thus becoming master of the person of the Huke 
of Nemour«*, one of the late duke's counsellors, had him 
ixecuted, hut w ith the retineinent of ferocity of placing his 
children beneath the scaifold fo that their fatliep.s blood 
sprinkled them. 

But Louis h.ad liecome prematurely old, and feared death 
with a terrible fear. He Sihut him.self in Hie strong castle of 
I']es.si3 hs Tours*. .•*urrotiiided with guards and protected 
by rny-,reriou.s punishments oii all who approached without 
pennission. Tlie grand pro>ost (executioner), Tri.stan 
I Hermite, hung on tlie trees around the ca.stle every stranger 
found there; and unable to tni.st to Frenchmen the king 
enlibti'd a bodygu.ard of Scotch noble.s by means of his 
acciint relation.s with hi.s first wife’s conntrj'. He maile 
f.'-oquent pilgrimages, wa,s alw'ays in attendance at ina.ss, 
.and carried a number of leaden images of saints round his 
hat, to which he prayed at all moments of leisure. St. 
Francis of Paule, the hennit, and other holy men and 
women wt-re called to him, but still bis fears increased. 
At Last he to<^ik the name of “ Most Christian King,” alway.s 
afterwards borne by kings of France, and paid great 
homage to the Virgin Mary. In her honour he invented 
the prayers and ringing of the Angtlut^ he created her 
Couotess of Boulogne, and consulted her before every act 


of policy. All excellent view of the extraordinary mixture 
of abject fe.ar and biiperstitioii as regards his miserable, body 
and soul, with true courage and broad views as regards lii.s 
state policy, and with brutal ferocity as rogurd.s his passions, 
i.s to be g.iiiied from Casiinir Dclavigne's well-known play, 
and Sir Walter Scott’s m-isterpicco of liuentin Durwuud.’^ 
Such wonderful works of art, though not in one sense ac- 
curately historical, are in reality more valuable for the 
general public than many liistories. Ijouia died in agonie.s 
of fear, at I'les.sis, in 14S.‘L He had added to the crowu 
Berry, Provence, Burgundy, Anjou, Maine, Pontliieu, Aux- 
errois, Macon, Charolais, Fraiiche Comte, Artois, La 
Marche, Armagnac, Cerdogne, and Bou.s.sillon. He found<‘d 
the provincial purhm^nti of (Ircuoble, Bordeaux, ainl 
Dijon, decreed the irremox .ability of judges, took print- 
ing under his favour, wa.s .always keenly alive to the 
protection of commerce, e<piiilizt‘tl weights and measures, 
cre.ated .a post.al service, t'ic. In fact, Franei* owed tlic 
germs of her later org.iiiizatitm to his re.ally jirofoimd w is- 
dom. H.ul lie been a better man In* bad been a truly great 
king. Knowing his own blaek conduct to bis fatiier lie 
feared bis own son (.afterwards Cli.arles V^IIL') more than 
.any other person li\ing; therefore he kept liim in the 
strictest* diseipHue and in the densest ignorance. One 
S4*ntencc of Latin alone he c.iiised him to learn (and all 
knowledge was then shut u]> in Latin): that was 

“ noM’it di^-siinilarti nc.scit regiure." 

la»! 1 *^ XIL, King of France, who be.ars tlie splcinlid 
title Father of hi< w.as born in 14t)2. He ‘.\a.v 

tin* .Hon of the Duke of Orleans, who w.as a nephew’ of 
Chailes VI. Louis of Oile.ins w.as thereb)re a con**!!! 
of Louis XL of Fiaiiee, ;ind as the D.uiphin Cli.arles was 
behle in Iiealth, the astute king .sought to make sure of 
his possibh* heir by marrying bim to his daughter .Joan, a 
piincess tif most unlovely pri*seneo. At onee eonsin niul 
in*otlier-in-law of Charles VI IL, Louis of Orle.ans sought 
to obtain the regency when tlie Latter came to the throne 
(1483); blit Charles' sisttr, the faiiums Anne of Be:iuj«*u, 
was .able to secure the government of the kingdom, and 
the duke, not very loth, was left to the pleasure-hAiiig 
habits in which the oM Ling had .so long by jiolicy in.ain- 
t.ained him. In 1 lie joined .some other discontented 
gie.'it nobles in an armed resistance to the authority of the 
Lady of Bcaujeu. and c•i^ii war r.aged for nearly two ye.iis 
befnre the regent was able to confirm her authority |)\ a 
crowning victory, wr.ii by La 'rivrnouille .at *St. Aubiii 
(1 188), in wliieh Louis was taken prisoner. He was not 
libenated till the king .assumed the g(»vernim'nt in 1 
He aceompanied Ch.irles VIIL in liis adventurous descent 
upon Italy under pretext of inheritance of the claims of 
the hou‘«eof Anjou on N.iples and Sicily. Loui.sof Orleans 
distinguished himself, defeating the Neapolitans at Bnpello 
(1495), laying rlaiin to the duchy (»f Milan as heir of his 
gr.indmother Valentina Visconti, taking Novara, .and with- 
standing a subsequent siege of the place by the great 
Ludoiico Sforza (H Moro). The siege lasted till a treaty 
between Milan and France was concluded, by which Sforza 
was recognized a.s duke, and the French w’cre allow’cd to 
leave Italy, where their positifin had become preearious. 
In 1498 Charles died childless, and I^ouis ascended the 
throne. His first act was to obtain a divorce from Hio 
abandoned Borgia pope (Alexander VI.) so as to marry 
the great heiress, Anne of Brittany, widow of the late king, 
the bribe offered being the duchy of Valent inois conferred 
upon tlie Pope’s son, Cesare Borgia His next was to 
raise his cousin Francis, count of Angouldme, to the 
dukedom of Valois; this prince eventually succeeded as 
Francis I. In 1499 Louis began to enforce his claim to 
the duchy of Milan, and his generals speedily overran the 
Milanese. Louis XIL entered Milan in triumph before 
the close of the year. The province revolted, but was 
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reoonqucrod hy La Tr^mouillft in 1500, and Sforza was 
tiikni and imprisoned at I^ndies till his death in 1510. 
Master of North Italy, Louis nuw looked further, and in 
alliance with Ferdinand of Spain conquered Naples (1501), 
and almost at once quarrelled over the spoil with his con- 
federate. (fuiizalvo, the Spanish general, beat the French 
at the two battles of Serniiiara and Cerignuln, and soon 
the French ha<l only Gaeta left to them in Soutliern Italy. 
T.unis sent a new army Into Italy and two armies into 
Spain ; but at this juncture Borgia died, and the new 
})ope, .lulins II., w'as violently anti-Gallican in his policy. 

In spite of the valour of the innnortal Bayard the French 
were driven from Naples by a united Italy. Louis was 
dangerously ill at this time. On his recovery he summoned 
the statcs-gcneral at Tours (1504), and at their request 
annnllctl a piojeet of marrying his <l:iughtcr Claude to the 
young Prince Charles (jf Spain (afterwards the Fniperor 
Charles V.), and betrothed her instead to his cousin and 
heir, Francis of Angoulcmc. Thus Brittany, of which 
Claude's mother was sovereign duchess, was for ever united 
to the crown of France, and the king recciveil from the 
^t.ltes■ general his honoiirahle surname. Assisted by them, 
he again descended on Italy, suppressed a re\(jlt at Genoa 
( 1507), joined in the league of CaiTil)rai (150H) ^'ith the 
l‘»»pe, tlie Fmperor, and the King of Spain against Venice, 
only to tind his enemy and his friends iinmediately after 
:ii rayed against him in the II<dy Leagne. Gaston de 
Foix, the king’s nephew, though only twenty-three, per- 
foimed prodigies of valour, winning three \ictories in as 
^n.ifiy months, hut perishing at the battle of Bavenna in 
15PJ. With him perished the fortunes of the Fremh. 
J.ouis XI 1. was exe(>inmunicate<l by the Pope, and it w’us 
only by an alliiiiice with V’eni<’e that the Freneh troops 
^^ele enabled to witlidiaw* fi’(»m Italy. Kven then they 
were humiliated by a defeat at NiAara at the hamis of the 
Swiss, allies of the Pauperor Masimiliau (l.>l!l). The 
hamc year saw* a victory of Henry VI 11. and the Knglish, 
who had joined tlie league against Franee. at Guinegate in 
Artois; it was e.illcd the liatife of the. iSyii/r.*, because 
of tlie complete rout of the Fi' luh eavalry. The liopc (»f 
a Scotch diveision failed at Modilen. in the same year; 
aiul the vict<jiious Swiss were besieging l>ijt*n, wlnlc the 
iSpaniartls well! crossing the P\ienecs. Louis, beatt-n on 
all sides, hurriedly e«»iieIudeJ peace (1.51 1). To eontinu 
this lie souglit the hand of .Slary of Knglaiid, Ileniy’s 
sister, since his queen, Anne, had died some time In^fore. 
Tlii.s marriage of a man of fifty-three witli a girl of 
sixteen gave no very happy result; the king died, 1st 
.laiiuary. 1513, very sliortly after its eelebiation. Per- j 
fulious and violent in his foreign poliey, Louis w.as a good • 
king in home utlairs, and ne\er lost the atlectioii of his | 
jieoplc. His minister, George, cardinal d’Amboisc, to ! 
whom we owe many fine monuments of Benaissjuiee art, 
was as inueh respected as the king. ** Laissez faire 
Georges” was a proverb of the time. 

L<n IS XIII., son of Henri (^uatre and of Maiia de’ 
Medici, succeeded his father in H) 1 0, being only nine years 
of ago, under the regency of his mother. In Octolier, 
he was declared to be of age, and in the following year be 
married Anne of Austri.a, daugliterof Philip 111. of Spaia. 
Concino Concini, mariVhal d’Aiiere, a Florentine, the 
favourite minister of the queen-dowager, had by his insi>- 
leiico and his intrigues excited considerable joalou.sy, and 
was as.sa.ssinated at the instigation of the king (1617). 
The parleincnt of Paris declared him to have been guilty 
of treason and sorcery ; and on the .same charges his wife 
was afterwards belieaded and her body burned. 'I'he queen- 
dowager was sent to Dlois under arrest. Some years after 
the queen-dowager escaped from Blois, and being sup- 
ported by several nobles a civil w’ar broke out ; but Armaiid 
dll Plessis, bishop of Ln^on, know'ii afterwards as Cardinal 
and Due de Kichelieu, acted os mediator, in consequence 


of whicli he obtained a cardinals bat, and in 1624 be- 
came chief minister, which be continued to be till bis d«.'atli 
in 1642. Richelieu checked the ambition of the House of 
Austria, and acquired for Fiance considerable influence in 
the allairs of the Krnpire. In 162H Richelieu captured 
La Roeliellc, the great .strongliold of the l*rote.stants of 
Franco. 4'lie French armies took an important and gen- 
erally a succc'sful part in the Thirty Years’ War; they 
acted on the Rhine in concert with the .Swcdc'i. and while 
another Freni h fumy c.'inied on the w.sr in Italy .ag.ain'*t 
the Spaniards, a third .army was figliting in Flanders, and 
a fourth on the frontiers of r.ataloiiia. 4’lie great object 
of Richelieu was to render the government of the king 
absolute, .and in tliis he Miccifdoil. He .at the same time 
patronized learning .and the tine estahli.-lM*d the rojal 
press, and embellished Paris. Bii.hcli‘*u liifd in 1612, and 
the king In May, 1643. 

Loi IS XIV. (^le fJrnnd Monnrtive) was hi-rn at St. 

Germa!n-cn-I.aye, 16tli September, lti3x, ami suet 

bis father, Lonis XIII.. when hardly five 3'cars old. V.ir- 
j dinal Mazarln was tlie minister under the regency I'f Anne 
! of Anstihi, the qucen-inotber. The treaties of 
j and Gsnabriiek (164><) put an end to the Thirty Vear.'.' 

! War, and Ma/.\rin concluded the peace of Wchtphalia. 

I The same yeai, li(»wcver, th.at the war in Germany was 
! ttrmin.'ited, tin* civil wat* (d La Prondc broke out in Fiance, 
[.'^ec Fiti>xi>i-.^ This war la'»ted with R<»me IntenniN'.ionN 
till 1632. w'hen (’oiuh^ one of the chief loaders* of the 
Frondcurs, emigrated to join the Spaniards, and Cardinal 
de Retz, anotlicr of their rupporter«. was imprisoned. 
Dining the cuntimianoe of the >var the court were twice 
obliged to le.ave Paris, and the consequence of a temporary 
! iccoiiciliation was the disgrace and cxiic of .Ma/arin in 
I 16.51, who, however, returned and resumed his ininistiy 
in 1633. In 1631 Louis \IV. made his fir^t c.impaign 
in Flanders .against the Spaniards. In the following M-.ir 
ho concluded a treaty of alliance with Cromwell. Lord Pro- 
tector of Kngland. .against Sp.iin. The war eontinu'-d tint 
and the next >ear with ^aIying *-uceess ; I uremic coin- 
manded the Freiieh troops, and the I’rince of Conde fought 
on the side of the Spaniards ag.iinsl lii^ own country. In 
ltl.57 tlic Kmperor Feidinand 111. died, and Ma/arhi in 
trigued, by means of bribery ami pp-mi-f'-’. t" pn-Miit 
the election of ins son I ec.pold. and to oht on the impen.il 
dignity for Louis XH". But In* w is im'-iu cessful ; 1*^11 
those who had ieeei\ed his pay turm d in favour of Leopold, 
who was unanimously elected in From tl.at time 

began the biller animosity of Louis .against Leopold, which 
lasted half a century, and was th.c cause of three long .and 
bloody wais. Meantime the w.ar with Sj>ain was brought 
to a close in November, 1631*, by r.w-iliual Ma/arin. by the 
fivaly of the Bid.assna, and the marriag<* of the Infanta 
Maria 'IVrcsa, daughter of Philip IV. of Spain, to Louis 
XIV. Spain gave up Artois .and Rinissillim, and stipulated 
for a free pardon to the Prince of Comic. T-ouis XIV. 
never felt any aflection towards the queen, and he resorted 
to the society of a succession of mistresses, of whom Mdlles. 
de la Vallicre and de Foiitaiige, ami Madame dc Mcmtespaii 
are the best known. In February, I6h’l, Mazarin concluded 
at Vincennes a third and last treaty witli Charles, duke of 
Lorraine, by which Strasburg, Pfalsburg, Stenai, and other 
places were givi-n np to Franee. Nine days after this treaty 
Mazarin ex}iired, .nt tifty-nine jears of ago. 

On the death of ^lazariii Louis XIV, took the reins of 
government entirely into his own hands. He banished anil 
iinprisDiied Fouquet, the minister of Hn.anee, on charges of 
peculation and treason. In appointing Colbert in his room 
I.ouis made a good choice, and much of the splendour i f 
his reign is due to that .able minister. [See ColiuJ’. r. ] 
Ixiuis XIV. completed the work began by Richelieu; he 
changed France from a feudal monarchy into an absohite 
one. After the death of Mazarin he admitted no more 
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tH*clesi:istics Into his council. The spirit of jealousy of the 
Galilean Church made it less dependent on Home, and 
more subservient to the crown. The parlements were 
also subdued, like the nobility aiul clergy, by the absolute 
will of Ixtuis, and offered little or no inipcdiinent to the 
royal authority. ‘‘ L’etat eVst moi/' his famous saying, 
explains tlic whole principle of his policy. He e.stablished 
that system of centralization in the administration which 
has been followed and rendered more complete by succeed- 
ing go\ erninents, and which has rendered France the most 
compact power in Kurope. His reign was a brilliant epoch 
cf learning in Franco. In his patronage of the arts he 
displayed more pomp than t:i>tc. 

Liuis XIV. hated the Protestants, not so much from 
religious bigotry as because he coiT^idered them rebellious 
subjects. This led him to that ino^t unjust and disastrous 
measure, the revocation of the Kdict of Nantes in 1685, by 
which Piotcstantibin nas prc.^cribcd in France, and by 
which that country lost tlioii'ands of its most industrious 
citizen'!. The persecution of the .Tan’=ieni>ts was another 
con^equenee of tlie king's iiitolnance. Tliis new attitude 
of the king was in very great part due to the fatal infln- 
enee of Madame de Mainteiion. once governess of the king’s 
illegitimate children, who had been able to attract his 
attention anil re.'ist his addresses in such wise that he 
had secretly married her shortly before this tinu*. The 
court, once so brilliant, grew dull and gh'oiny, and Fiance 
plunged into terrible d«si>-t« rs. 

The Hr-t war r.f l.c.ui^ XIV, was against the Kmperor 
Lctjpi 111. lb'll md, and Spain in tl:e happier c.irly times of 
the r< ign. It ended uith treaty of Xii’iegiien, 167S, 
and Liui- k- pt the Franche Comte ana part of the Spaiii>h 
Netheiiands. '1 i.e war hioke out again in 1 betwet n 
Louis ( ]) ore side, aJid tht Krjpiie, lb*!land, ,and Kngland 
or. the olhe:. In Germany L<<ui'' Xl\‘. sanctioned one of 
the iiifist ;it 3 ocl"U'> acl'i reoordcil in tin* history of modem 
w.iif.iu*, Ihi- ^^.^s no lcs>, than the litv.ist.ilion of the Pala- 
tiuati- by h’s ( i'mnundej s. under the piet. nee of forming 
a barrier ln twi<n tlie French army .tnd its enemies. A 
cry of indigr.atioii resouinied thioughont all KurojM* .at the 
dis.i'.irou‘» ncw,s. 'iJi*. treatv of Kyswick. in 16*.»7, termi- 
nated the War. a succession of costly faiiuio. .and LoUis 
wa** liimpeiiod to a» knowledge William 111. as King of 
Great Biitaiii .and lestme tin* Huk*- of J.orraine to his 
tloriiii.ions. Louis still ciitiniied to alloid an asylum to 
James 11. of Ln gland. Ihe third war of Louis nas th.it 
of the Sj.aiii'!! .Sue^-e^sioii. It licgaii in 17nl, and lasteil 
thirte.-n y ai's. r-on\u!se,l all Kurope. was <iistii;gui\lied by 

ti e 'plendid ^ictori's •>{ .Marlbon-nid), ,and uas terniinatid 
at last by till* peace of I'tieclit in 171.'L I.oui'. .succceiied in 
f'-lablishing his giandson Philip on the tliroiie of .Spain, 
but this WAS the f.nly advant.'ige he gained. 

liouis Xl\’. died 1st Sepimiber. 1715, icventy -seven 
years of age. reign of seventy-two \i us is the 

longest reo'-rded, TiiU luullitude of rouit ihaige.s and 
privileges, the separation r.f the arir>tocraey fioni the r« in- 
rr.oii jfOople. tl »• iitrali/atiou of authority, the grinding 
l.iA.ition neccs'it.ited by the costly war.-, and tl^e hc.arccly 
1,..^ c -tly follies of sph ndour, among which Versailles^ 
St. tjcrmain. Marly, iJcc., figure, laid the ground of the 
rt-voliitii 3j wliiui three-fpjarteis of a century latfr was to 
rtiiri Mid Fnnre. 

L<m Is .W.. boni in Febniarv, 1710, was tli** only 
surviving w^n of the Huke of J>urgmidy,el(lest son of I.^^uis 
the Gi.tioi-daiiphiii, lady legitimate bon of Lolii.s XIV. 
The dtii]ihm died in 1711. and hi.s .s<jn, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 1,1 1712. The mother of Louis XV. was Maria 
Adelaide, of S.ivoy, who aU; died in 1712. Philip, duke of 
Orleans, only nepl, MW of I>juis XIV., was apfKu'iited regent. 
He was a man of lie* ntious hahits, equally destitute of reli- 
gious and moral prinfiples. liut his rule began well; be 
reformed several of ihc most outragc^jii.s abu.ses of the late 


roign, he liberated a number of individuals who had been 
for years immured in the Bastile, ho enforced economy, 
reduced the army, supported the general peaee of Europe, 
courted the fricnd.ship of England, and concluded the triple 
alliance of the Hague in 1717, bi*tweeu France, England, 
and Holland. Unfortunately, the depressed state in whic'ri 
he found the finances made him listen to tho wdld selieines 
of Law, which ended in dlsappointnu'iit and the ruin of 
thousands of families. [See Law, John. ~| The di.seovery 
of a conspiracy, encouraged by Philip of Spain, against the 
regent, led to a war with that country. But peace wa.s 
concliulod in 1721*. In 1722 Dubois, who had been made 
a cardinal, though bo wa.s if anything still more degraded 
in dis.sipatioii than tho vile n'gent, became prime minister 
of France. 

In February, 172.'!, Louis XV., having complcfcU Ids 
fourteenth year, was declared of age, and thengencyof the 
Duke of Orleans terminated. Dubois died the same year, 
and the Duke of Orleans a few' months after. The Duke 
of Bourbon-Condi^. was madt^ prime minister, and governed 
France until 1726. I..oiiis married, in 172.'i, Maria Lec- 
zinska, daughter of .Stanislau.s, ex-king of l*oland. In tlio 
followii^ year tho Abbe de Fleury succeeded to the ministry. 
The seventeen } ears of Floury ’s administration, wliieh etuled 
with his death in 171-L were the brighte.st period of lliis 
reign. Fleury restored order in tho liiiances, .and croilit 
and commerce revived. In 17J.‘L on the dealli of King 
Augustus 11. , tho war of the Puli**!! Sueeession broke out, 
when Louis XV. took the part of liis father-in-law, the 
ex-king Stanislaus, again*'! Austria and Knssia. «• ■ 

Hostilities wiTe carried on between France and Austria 
both on the Ilhine anil in Italy. Fraiu'O gained gieat suc- 
cess in this tii^t war ; hut that of the Au‘'triau Succcs''ion, 
wliieli broke out in 17 11, involved her in ruinous expeiT'Cs 
to no purpose. In her later struggle with the English iu 
America, whicli arose out of the Seven Years’ War, Franee 
was equally mifortnnate. By the peaee of Paris, February, 
I 17<>;>, she h'nnallv eeilod to England Fanaila. Nova Seotia, 
' and her uth* r North Aineriian eolonirs, besides Granada, 
I Dominica, and 'I'ohago, in the West Indies; her navy never 
I rcH»o\ered fiom its losses, her finances were exhausted, Jind 

• her commcrci* destroyed. The king had abandoned him- 

• .self to gross licentiou''ncss, no lady at his comt being free 
from his vile pur'iiit. A eliaraeteristic trait of Iiim is tlie 

j fact that wljilc thiei* sistcis were his .aeknowli dged mis- 
j liess.es at one time, ho w.as endeavo?iring to gain a fomth 
I also. He bad become c.ireless of stale atbiirs. After the 
I de.ath of hi.s principal mistn*.ss. the Marquise ile Poinp.i- 
I ilour. wl)o, whi‘n she could no longer secure the wretched 
I inan'.s afleetion, degraded h«‘i‘'elf to siipplv the Parc aux 
cerf.s” with fresh be.auties for bis jaded taste, so tliat Iier 
t«*nure of slate }»ower ri-mained tf* her till Ijer death, ho 
became attached to imae vulg'ar women, and Franc' s.iw 
one of the.se dete.stable creatures, with the title of (!oimtess 
I Dll Barry, ajiing llie g^n'i'rmiient of France under tho .ndmir- 
1 ing dotage «'f the king. Prohahly Liui.s XV. in sheer besti- 
ality exeeed.s any prince Kinr-o tho middle agi s. 

Louis died at Versailles on the lOtli May, 1774, sixty- 
four years of age. Two sons whom he had had liy hi.s 
wife wen* both dead: the elde.st, tlu* dauphin, died in 1765, 
and left by lii.s wife, a Saxon princess, tliree mjus, wlio 
\%*ere in .sneees>ioii kings of Fniiice — namely, J.^juis XV L, 
lyiuis XVIIL, and Charles X. Ixmis XV. bad also several 
legitimate dangliters and many illegitimate eliildreii. 

Loi'is XVI., gnmdson of liouis XV',, succeeded him 
in 1774, being then twenty years of age. He bad married, 
in 1770, Mario Antoinette, arcbdncJji?.ss of Aiistrm, si.sler 
of Joseph II. Ho chose for his ministiT of finaiico Turgot, 
an hone.st and etdightenod man, who, in eoneert with his 
cfdleagao Malesherbes, wislied the king to instituto various 
reform-s, which, had they been carrieil out, might perhaps 
I have prevented the Bevolution. But tho lawyers, tho 
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■clergy, find the nobility strongly opposed these projects. The 
deficiiiicy ill the treasury, .and the. debt of 4,000,000,000 
of livres left by I.rf)uis XV., were liopeless burdens; and 
yet Louis engaged in .a war against England, in alliance 
with her revolted Aincriean colonies. In September, 1783, 
fence was concluded at Versailles; England acknowledged 
the independence of the United States, and gave up to 
Erance Tobago find the wiast of Senegfil. 

Meantime the financial embarrassment of the French 
government want on increasing. Keeker, n (Jenevese 
banker, w’calthy and retired from business, having b(‘coino 
Tniiii.ster of finance in 177ti, eflected many reforms, lint 
in November, 1783, by a court cabal, he was dismissed and 
Calonne substituted in his place. Calonne soon found it 
inipo.ssible to reorganize the finances; find after the As- 
^enlbly of tin- Notables, which Jiad been convoked for the 
pinpose, had also failed to settle the question, and sev»*ial 
Miei-essive ministeis had tried in vaintosupfiIythefinanci.il 
deficii*ney, Necker was recalleil. lie stated to the king 
that the only resource left was to cill together the States- 
geneiiil of the kingdom, wliich h.id imt been .asscmbleil 
since Idl 1. The king convoked them at Versailles in M.iy. 
.17M*. 'Ihcsc stales had ahv.iys consisted of the three 
orders — the clergy, tlie nohiiit\, and the third ^.state, or 
commons. On the Slates geniMal as-enihling, the third 
i state w.is joined hy many of the nobiliiy, and, having thii< 
gaineil the asecndeiiey, const it nte«l itself the National 
Assembly, find among niimhcrh-ss other radical icfonii'«, 
c'lianged the coiistitnlion t(» fi limited iiKniarehy. 

^ 4fh<* liistory ot the ivell-ineariing but utterly spiiitles-? 

king, wlio wonlil bai«* made fui e.N( client locksmith, but 
Wfis tot.iIlN unlit for coping with the titfinic forces 
of till’ JiCMdiilion, is t hfiu I'foi w .n d the history <»f the 
l’i‘\ olution itself. Jii ITS'.i tin* king was coiiijielled to 
jno\e fnnn \'crsaill* s to I’.iiis. aftn* the fall of the Ikistile. 
He endeavoured to escape from wh.it was but gilded 
iinpvisouini nt, Imt was t.ikeu pnsoner at Vareniws and 
biouglit b.itk, ‘JUt dnne. J7‘.il. His bvotheis, nnn»* 
forlnn.ite, esc.iped to (’iiblen/. In S» fitember the king 
.•lecepted a in W' c<-JiS| it nt ioii (lieler ine.ining honestly to 
keep it t. ami tlie new Legi*l.iti\e Assimb!} met. In l7t'*J 
llie tiiiomlist ministiy w.-is apfiointed, ami things mended a 
little; blit the insmieet ion ot *Juth diiiie. amt the mas.sneuM f 
the king'.s Swi'-s bod \ -gn. nils on the Intli Angii'-t. .shownl 
the mobits ]»ow er. The king fiml bis family w ere tliiieg into 
tin- Temple pii'-on, tlie N.ilitjnal l\jnMntion wm.s .suniinuneil, 
ami on its liisf nn eting, September of the same >c;ir. 

.•iboli‘‘Iied io\alty. It was m-t long liefoie ** J.oiii.s (’apet*’ 
wris lialed before the !>loodtliiist\ moek-tiihnnal 1th J)e- 
4-ember\and hy the cowardiee «»f the (Jiroinlists in ;i critical 
moment wfis condemneil to <le:it h w ithoiit del.iy, his cousin, 
thi* Dnke of Orlefins, Noting with the inajoiily (‘iOth .Tami- 
firv. 17J*/>k He Wfis exeented the next d;iy hy the common 
guillotine, find his queen, wlui.se \iitiic.s ro.sc as the st.ar of 
hi r folium s .s.ink, till fioin a giddy hcfiillcss fninccss she 
lifis heconic one of the grandly pathetic heroines of history, 
Mltlereil the like f;ite in tin* hdlow ing Uctohcr. 

I.iiris WII., Due di* Noiin.amlie, second and only sur- 
viving son of I.oiiis XVI., remained i.i piksini in the 
Temple after the dcfith of his jiarents. ami there lie died of 
dirt and disca.se, in ci'iiscquence of the iiio.st barbarous in- 
tentioniil iiegb et and privfiliou, (*n the .Sill of .Tunc, 179.'». 
Ho Wfis then ten jears of age. He laid been proclaimed 
Loui.s .WII. by the loyalist.s of Coblenz after his father's 
de.ath. 'I’he certificfite of death was given by tlie physi- 
cians four days after death, on sei'ing a corpse which, as 
they report, “ they were told was that of tlie son of Louis 
<Tapct.” As it wms easy to tlirow doubt on the ilcath of the 
]>oor boy in prison (.see M. Louis IJlanc’s work on the siib- 
jeet) nunieroiiH pretenders liave appeared purporting to be 
the true Louis XV IL, the boy who died in prison b«Mng 
.alleged to be a substitute. One of these was imprisoned 


j in the Bicctrc by N.apoleon, and died there in 1812. Brun- 
I neau, a c/jbbler, in 1817; Riehemoiit, a pseudo-baron, who 
] died in 1853; Eleazar Williams, in America, who died in 
j 1858, are otlier exfirriples. But the most famous is a 
! clockmaker named Charles William Nanndorff, a I'russian 
J’ole, whom the Pi n.'^sian government put in prison in 1822 
I for n.s.serting his claim. In 183.3 Nanndorff entered an 
! Action in I'aris before tlie civil tribunal of the Seine to 
‘ obtain his “right;” he lost it, wa.s expelled from Fr.ance, 
and thereafter hveil in Ifolland, supported by tho.<-e wlio 
believed in bis tale, till liis death in Hi.s tomb was 

in.seribed “ Cb.'irhs Louis, Hiike of Normandie, .son of 
Louis XVL and Mfirie Antoinette of .\ustri:i.‘‘ A son («f 
NaundorfV, Albert NanmlortT. born in England, revivfj thf 
j claim, and bis mother, then a widow, brought a second acti-^ii 
I in l*ari'», in Albert's favour, in I’.i.\ie b' mg tl »• 

' counsel, wliicli failed. In 18<I.3 AIIkmI N.iumlorff tof.k iiy. 
lii.s naturaliz.ation as a Hutch .‘^iibiict, and in 1x7 1. .i- 
Captain Albert de Bourbon, cajitfiin in the h .niii\, 
lie sued the Comte de Chainbord, tiliil.ir liead of t! ** 1 og.. 
of Hourbmi, for bis f.iniily lionour->. Ag.iiii .Itile-, I.im.- 
ple.adcd, and a curious story of a ‘•bam btin.il ami fiii ernj*ty 
coffin, the secret liaving been bctr.-iyed by .Io‘*ej)l]ine. wi*** 
of Napoleon, who Jiad examined tin* .s.dd coflin, witli inauN 
other wonderful things, f.iiled once more to jinjne'.s tl.e 
jury. No moie w’as iaaiid of Captain Albeit de lb urbon 
till the dentil of tlie Coirte de Ch.imbortl in Aii_Mi-t. Ixs.';. 
wdien he pr(jte‘-ted against tlie succe^->iiin of tl.e Ci.»tnte de 
I J*aiis. and jirocLiimed liiiiiTlf King of k'ranre. He died 
' two months after at Breda. 

J^nris XVUI. was bf'rn in 17.“o*i. He was tl elip t^ rr of 
L<iui'' XVI.. during whose lifetime he was vfyled •• M( i!-;. ..r 
His title w.is the Count of T’ro\ence. lle.i-siimed to b** n :_'C!i? 
for bis nephew. I.onis XN’II., ami tonk put m the rm‘’‘>i.ui 
iiiNasioii (*f Fr.ance in 17h2. On tlie death of tin* Imiv king 
being announced be a‘“‘nmod the i. ' d tith*. In 1 !■ 

took nfnge in Fnghmd. and on the ih'Wnfill of N.ipnlei n 
in l.xl I was ]>ut upen tlie vaeaut Iin I.ii_!.hM 

.\tistri.i, and Fu-'-i.i. He grinti'd liis subjict- .a Id"!'... 
eh.arti-r, wlm-!! (ontinmd to h** e fmi*l iniental law <* 
the kingdom, with tin* e\ce])t!on td -on .nlterati- ii'* ir 
in 1 x 30 , until tin- lo\o!nt!"n <>f l>l^. On tin* return i • 
Napokon fiom Fha I.oni- e'-i- ijed to ol - nt : but tie n ^ 
toryof W.il* iloo. .inm-. lxl'». i m-u . :.«5 .d to hi.ii tie* w 
to I’.iris bv f'Noiir of the .iHi« 

'Ihe a-.ls -inati'-n i-f his n. phi w. the Duk'' of Berry, hy 
a f.inalieal lepnhlii.iii in rOunaiy. 1 xgii. a! irrm d Li-n’'. 

, ;nid lestorcd the iiitliience of the iiltia'ro_N.ili‘'l'‘. Die 

• lilieral mini-ter. Deea/es. wn-i*- tl’-mi— e.h .••ml tl.e reietion- 
! aiy, Villele. w.is pl.ieed :it the l.e.id of tl"* mini-try. 1 i e 

hiw' of ileetion was alteied. tin? new-]i.ipci- were pi iced 
under a ceiisiisliip. and otlnv me.i-nre- of a retiogiade 
nature were adopted. No open Niolati'-n of tl:e i'(;ii-titn- 
tioii, however, was c«-nnnitteil. In Septiiiiher. 1x2 1. 
Louis XVIII. died, ami wa- -neeeeded l>y l.is hietlicr 
('haile.s X. He yiiibli.-lied, in 1x2.3. the aceount of ht- 

• cinigratiou, ** Bel itioii d'nn Voyage de Faris -i liruxellrs 
et ('oblenz," wliieli is cnrioiis. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE. King of the Fieneli. was born at 
Paris ill 1 77.‘», and was the elde-t son of Philip.) -eph.dnkt* 
of Orlcau.s, the uotorh'iis “ Kg ilite " of tlie KeNolnih n. His 
mother was de-eendvd from the Count of Touloiise. ii itiiial 
niid Icgitimati/ed son of Louis XI\'. by his mi-tn ss De Mon- 
tespaii. I le w as carefully educated under M.uhiine de (leiili-, 
the eminent Freiub authores.s. The title I'.e bore in bis 
; youth was Due dc Cli.-irtres; and he was then di.'*tinguishei! 
iiy many traits of liherali-m and manly courage. He w.i- 
iictivcly engaged against Austria in the revolution.ary earn 
pnipi of 17l»2, and took part in the battles of Vahm in.; 
.Temappos, under Kellerinanii and Diimonriez. During tl e 
violence of the Revolution the duke's father was put \o 
deatli, and a few months afterwards he himself, witli 
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ri»*npi-nl Dumouriez, was smninonpd before the Committee 
of Public Safety ; but kiiowini: the sauj^uinary character of 
that tribunal, lliey both elYeoted their escape into the Bel- 
Nclbcrl.md!!. Orleiins then retired into private life, 
lioiiouraMy refusing to accept Austrian ofTers to take up 
aims against his own country. He proceeded to Zurich, 
wbenoo he was soon obliged to fly, and wander, with very 
jiMi!t i]uate means, through the different countries of Europe. 
.\t length, being only twenty years of age, he obtained the 
'•itn.ition of te.iclier in tlie .academy of Keichenau, a vilhigo 
in tlie M>nth-east of Swil/erlami, where be passed under the 
r-iineof Cbabaud Latoiir. In 171)4, his retreat having been 
discovered, he was obliged to flee, when ho travelled, chiefly 
I'ii h‘Ot, through Norway, Sweden. Finland, and Denmark, 
under an asMimed name. He went to the United States in 
Septcinbfr, 1796. In February, ISt'O, he came to Kng- 
la'ai with his brother-^, and they ti*i*k np their residence at 
'Iwukenham. Hi>« two bitithers, the Due do Montpen>UT 
ami the Comte de Heanji'lals, dioil respect i\ely in 1807 and 
180S. In 1801‘ the duke, his mother, and his .sister went 
to Sicily, wheie tlie\ had been invited by King Ferdinand. 
Hen the liuk*- contracted inarriai:e with the daughter of 
tl.«‘ king, the Princess Marie Aiiielie. At the Kestotatioii 
the Duke of Orleans lelurned to France, and was soon put 
in ]>"SStssion of the honouis and e^tates to which he was 
entitled. Or. the return of Napoleon from Elba he was 
.ig.iixi fhiigtd til i\\\h Fran 'c. Hut aft«.r the Hundred 
Da\s h»» n-Ni^ited his n.ative country, where. h.a>ing oflVnded 
the Bi urboiis by t j.pusiiig their re.ict ionary measures, he 
l.vid ill Comparative retirement, until tlie startling revolu- 
I'.oii « f l^J^» diose diaries X. and the cider Houibou hc'Use 
fiom the coui'try. and ele\aled the Dnk»^ of Orleans to the 
till! i.t. 'Ihi friendH f« eling <.f England towaids the new 
« rdi r of t! ’ng- w.a" iHn^ti ittd hy tlu* mutual visits of 
t,»ueLii Vi* tv • ■ i an-l I -luis Philippe, in lf»l,*l-l 1, w hen the 
King of lh‘* 1 until was iiut>ted with the order of the 
4. alter (1> I \\ 

During a jmioii of .seventeen year" Loui.s Philij>j»e ruled 
jvaccably, and tontribuled largely h% his poliey to the pro- 
.'•jierity and gii.atnc*»s uf the eoui try. He was se\eral times 
n inaik for att* inpts at .a.-'-'-issinaliviii, especially hy the mur- 
deious infein.il machine of Fiesthi (lh3i>), when eighteen 
of hi.*; suite were killed and forty wounded. But at lengtli 
lie alienated the whole of Kuii»j»e h\ tlie dislimiour.able sub- 
ti-rfug* - of diiih-macy resuliiiig in the *• .Spaniih marriages,*’ 
the yi'Ung (Jiicen Isahtlla htciuniiig the wife of Franc hs of 
A'-'i'i. with a practical cert.iiiity of leaving no heir, and 
1 i.r r marrying the Fieneh Prince Moiitponsier. The 
was admittedly t«> ri fnace a French prince upon the 
t: mne* of Spa.ii in tlie long run, contiary to the treaty of 
Utrecht, to ."ay nothing of more modem imdei takings. A 
.'^nccebiicii of gio.ss blundei.'s also ulieimti'd tlie j>eople of 
Fr.iiii 0 from the gi^venim* nt, ami the cry of refoiiii rO"e 
:tll oxer France. An unwise ie.sistance piox’okcd the people 
to oig.'iiiizf.d deinoiutraliiais. One of the."e wa.s unhappily 
the cause of hl(;^j<Dhed, riots began in Paris, and in 1848 the 
king was ignorniiiioiuly drixeii from the tin one. He hur- 
ni-dly .signed an abdication in favour of his grandson, the 
x aing Duke of <>rle.ans, hut no notice was taken of this 
futility. An order to Mansh;*! Biigeaiid to use force ad- 
mit tedly would have .s.aved tlie kingdom, but Loui.s Philippe 
lacked the mte.-.sary flrinness to gix*e it. He fled from 
Paris, and Luided at Newhaven, in March, 1818. Clare- 
mont, the piojs rty of his son-in-law the King of Belgium, 
wa-- as-ign».'d him as a re.-sid^ nt e. Here he chiefly lived in 
T(;liiein» nt until his death, which took place in August, 
1850. He wa«» privately interred at the Itoiriaii Catholic 
chapel at Wex bridge, in Surrey; but in 1876 his remains, 
together with those of liis wife, who had also died in Eng- 
land, w'ere taken to France. 

IiOUlS-iyOR, a French gold coin flr.st .struck in 1640, 
in the reign of Louis XIII. It was valued at from 7c4 


to 18jr. and continued in use till 1726, when it ceased 
to be a legal tender. l.A)uis-d’ors, however, contimuMl to 
circulate in Germany and Switzerland, where they had a 
certain fixed value, and upon the return uf the Bourbon 
family to France, in 1814, their use was revived in tliat 
country, their value then being twreiity francs. They wer% 
subsequently replaced by the “Napoli'on” of the same 
value. 

liOUIS, ST.* a city of Mi.s.souri, in the United States, 
situated on the xve.st bank of the Mississippi, about 18 miles 
by w’uter below the mouth of the Missouri. The riwr hero 
has a double hank, and the city is chiefly built oil the 
interior bank, xvliieh has a gradual rise, and is about 40 feet 
higher than the bank next the river. A railway bridge 
across the Mississippi was opened in 1874. The city 
presents a hand.stnno appearance, and tlu* grouping td 
building.^ is as picturesque as that of a continental city 
There are numerous fine public buildings, the principal oiio 
being the magniticeiit exchange, erected in 187 1-75, said 
to be the most splendid of its kind in all America ; xvliilo 
from the banks of the river, on ridge after ridge, rise acre.s 
of solidly-huilt houses, va.st manufactories, inaga/ioe." of 
commerce, long avenues bordered with stately re.sivleiiccs, 
and a perfect labyrinth of railways, more than fourteen im- 
portant lines Imxiiig their teiiiiini in tin* city, while at hast 
thirty others touch upon its borders. 'I'he plac** is excellently 
.situated for commerce, and with the adjacent vast stores of 
rieh iron ore it is anticipated that St. Louis may some day 
hecijme the centre of a region producing as much pig 
annually as is noxv produced in the whole of Great HiitqMi., 
Besides the enoimous ironworks, tlieie aie numeruu.s other 
manufactories carried on. Tlie city has leapt into new life 
since the xvar, and has neaily trebled its population. Tliis 
in 1835 was 80UU ; in l86«h 160,773 ; and in 188<», 
354 >,51 8. 

LOUISIA'NA* the most south-xvi stern of the United 
States of North Amcric.a. compieheiuls the countries on ludli 
.sides of the Mi.ssissip])], hetweeii 28 54>' and oil N. lat.. 
and 88’' 5u' and 04’ iJu' \V. Ion. It is hounded S. by the 
Gulf of Mexico, VV. by Texas, E. by the state of Mi.s.sis.sippi, 
and N. by that of Aikansa.s. The greatest length, N. to 
S., is 290 miles; the greate.st breadth, E. to W., is 210 
inile.s. The aiea is 45,420 square miles, and the po]iulalioii 
in 1^80 xvas 940,26ih 

>'<tirjuce oml .Vo*/. — lanii.siaiia ]ire.scnt.s a gieat variety 
<if surface, though it i.s a plain couiitiy, aiul only in a very 
few jilaces rises into hills of moderate elex.itioii. The 
.«ioutherii part of the state coini>ieheuds the whole of the 
delta of the Missi.ssip]ii. which below ti:e mouth of the Ketl 
Biver divides into several hranche.s. 'J'ho most xve.stern of 
those branehe.s is the Atchafalaya, which leax'es the main 
stream about 3 miles heli>\v the mouth of the Ih'd Kiver, 
and falls into Atchafalaya Bay, in the Gulf of Mexico. Tlu; 
southern part of the state con.sists, to a considerable extent, 
of swamps and marshes, and u large part of it is annually 
overfiowed by the Red River and the Mi.ssissippi. By this 
ox'erflow more earth is depo.sited on the margin of the Mi.s- 
sissippi than further back. This rich alluvial deposit ex- 
tends 400 yards, and in some places 1} miles from the river; 
and to regulate the overflow, and prevent the valuable land 
in the rear from being inundated, an artificial einhanknient, 
called the Lcccc, is raised on both banks of the rix'er. On 
the eastern side the embankment commences 60 miles, and 
on the we.stern, 172 miles, above New Orleans. Tho 
northern part of the state has an undulating surface, and 
a heavy natural growth of timber, consisting of pine, oak, 
hickory, walnut, and other trees. In fact, the greater 
ffurtion of this state is covered with forests, wliicli are, 
however, more swampy than those of tho other southern 
htate.s. For building and settleinciit purposes land is 
abundant and cheap. The city of Nkw Oki.kans, tho 
capital, extends over an urea of 36 square miles. 
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Tho chief rivers in this state .*ire the MissiHsim and 
its nftiiient, the Ked River. 

rrn(hict8,i\c . — From tho^rreut areas of exccodiii^ly rich 
lainl in I/niisinna, lart;e quantities of cotton, sufrar, rice, 
maize, indij^o, and tobacco are produced. Large iierds of 
Cattle arc fed in the natural meadows, and also great num- 
bers of horses and mules. Panthers, deer, &c., are numerous, 
and .alligators swarm in the waters. The winters are mild, 
the siimrnors very hot, .and in the marshy parts r.ather 
unhealthy, being liable to visitations of yellow and bilious 
intermittent fe\crs. The soil is laid out in fine plantations 
along the river banks, and agricultural occupations are 
decidedly the most profitable in the .state. (Irangcs, aiul 
most oilier southern fniits, are grown in abundance. The 
m.inufaetures and minerals .are of little importance. There 
Jire salt springs in the northern districts, and coal and iioii 
are fountl in the north-western corner of the state. 

Louisiana isdividc<l into forty-seven parishes, answering 
to the counties of other states. Several railways and canals 
r.uliatc from New Orleans in v.irious directions. Owing 
to the Lueat facilities of water carriage railways were much 
difeired, hut the state is now well supplied. Tlie .st.atc 
'•eceded from the Union eaily in the Ci\il War. Its capital 
^^as t.'iken hy the Federals in and was subject to 

militaiy goverimirnt until tho close of the struggle. 

Louisian.a was first explored by the Fiench, and was so 
named after Louis XIV. It was oiigliially settled in KID!) 
by Homan (ait holies, and they ai(‘ still the most numerous 
leligious body. In 1717 the interest in the province was 
Jr.i^jsfeiicd to a chartered coinpanv, at the head of which 
\>.is .I(tliu Law, whose Mississippi speculation was a ruinous 
f iilure. Ill 1 7.’» I the company resigned its rights to the Eng- 
lish gmernmeut, hy which, in 1762, the whole of LouisLiiui 
w.is ceiled to S]>aiii. Ill IHOO the province w,is transfeired 
hy the I^fi.niiards to tin* French, fiom whom it was pur- 
iiiase«i hy tin* Uniteii States in liSOij for l,”),OO0.000 doll.ir.s. 

LOU'iSVXLLE, a <'ity of the Unitcil States, the hugest 
titwii (»f Ki ntiicky, and the sixteenth in jioiiit iif size of the 
Union, is situat<‘d on the s<iutli liniik of the Ohio, about 
miles W. I»v K. fium Frankfort. 1 he Ohio is nearly a 
mile widi* opposite the town, and there is a very large 
tiallic oil it l>y steamboats and riv«T craft. This city, now 
i itveiiiig ail urea of mi»re than 13 squaie miles, and s<» 
iaioiirahly .situ.it<‘il as a m.iiket f<»r the tobacco of Kentucky 
.iiul as a di'pot for the piodiice of the CiittiJii stat»’.s, ow’es 
its existence mainly to the rapid.s of the Ohio, which here 
stop vessels from tlic south anti west. To avoid these 
lapids a e.anal 2J miles long was cut through the limestone 
lock. In 1«00 the population was but GUO, in 1880 it wiis 
123,76H. It is regularly aud cweiily built, witJi a frontage 
along the river of more than 8 miles, wliicli is connected 
with the opposite side hy a hiiilge i»f 27 sjiaiis, 173U yards 
ill length. It lias numerous line buildings, among which 
the city-hall, the court-house, the public library, the female 
high sehoiil, the school for the blind, the Roman Catholic 
tathedral, aud the exhiiiitiou building, may he mentioned. 
'riicedneuti(»nal institutions are very numerous .and include 
four meilicnl colleges. The trade in leaf tobacco is enormous. 
l*ork-p.icking, leather maiiufacture, whisky distilling, and 
machine making are earried on on the I.argest scale. A 
well-known nrt»*siaii well, whieh yields a large supply of 
mineral watiTS, is sunk to tho depth of 2066 feet. Louis- 
ville is named after Louis XV 1. of France. It w’as founded 
in 1780, and incorporated in 1828. 

LOURDES, a tow'U of France, in the department of 
llaiites-PyrendcR, is situated on tho Gavc-de-l’au, and is 
huilt at tho meeting of live highroads round an almost in- 
aecessiblo rock, surmounted by an old though strong castle 
of the counts of Uigun'e, and on tho slopes of a ravine whieh 
is traversed by a torrent. The houses are pretty well built, 
but from the nature of the ground the btrt*cts are irregukar. 
Tho town has a civil tribunal, and 5801 inhabitants. It is 


a very ancient place ; remains of old towers, said to have 
bc'Cii constructed hy .Julius Coisar, and other extensive 
Rom.an ruins, may still he seen. The castle on the top of 
the hill is now used as a prison. In the neighbourhood aie 
some iiiarhlc aud slate qii.'irrif s. liy the treaty of Rretigiiy, 
this town, with the rest of Higorre, was ceded to the klnglish 
ns part of the ransom of the French King John. The history 
of Ixiurdes forms an admiruhle story in Froi.ssait. In 
modern times it has become famous as a place of pilgrimage 
to Roniuii Catholics on account of a cave in the vicinity in 
which the Virgin i^ said to ha\e appeared to ji \ouiig girl 
in 1858. houvands \isit tin* spijt cmtv year to pi.iv <».* 
to be cured of their intirmities, jiiid the c hapel ij, decorated 
with votive ofl'erings of ci utelie*. and other invalid appliances. 

LOURE* like Hornjfipe, fioni ineanliig originally a 
musical instrument, came to mean exi-liisivcly tiiC: kind of 
dance tune suited to the powers of that insti uiro iit. (Ori- 
ginal ly a lourc was a kind of bagpipe; and a-, a Mow Mi 
dance ill 6-4 time was often accoinpani«.d b\ ns n i-al 
tones the dance cane* to have the same name, and wa-^ 
eoiitinned long after the olil rude j»ipe had disappeared. 
A loure was slower than <a gigue. It is u.scd hy ija« h, 
Handel, &e., as one of tin* forms of their suites or 
colleetiuiis of dance-forms, ancestors of the son.ito. 

LOUSE is the name of some small iiiaect.", foimiiig the 
section rLdiculina or Anopliira ; they are to he leganh d 
a.s degr.adcd IIj.miitkk in the same way os another 
human parasite, the Ilea, is a degradtd im iribor of lh«‘ 
order l)iptei;i, 'I he body is winirlcss, flattened, and almost 
traiispaient. The thorax is small, and the M.‘ginent'> are 
indistinct, llie abdomen is huge. oval, wiili nine seg- 
ments. Tho aiitennx* are Ihrc.id-like, ami composed of 
live joints. 'I he legs are shoil, having only two juints t<* 
the tarsus, the hist of which is claw'-hke and hent back 
towanks the b.isal joint. Ihe cvis .aie minute. 'J he mouth 
consists of a beak-like sm kci*. consisting of .a tubular sheath 
fonned hy the hihiuin, jn-ovided with liooks at ia<h ex- 
tremity, and inclosing a delie.itc mnnln-anotis pii*truslhl-' 
lube. Ihc whole mouth is lle«'liy and letiaetiU. 

Lice aio all para'>itic (>n vaiious mamniaN, e.ieh speM* s 
having its own paiticuhir ho^t as a rule. ’I hue of the^* 
•lisgimting auimals infest m.'iii. 'Ihe ei'inmou head i-nu 
( J'fdiciiiuit cit/nti't) is found among the haii of the heal. 
It does not buriow' henealh tin skm, hut sutks tl.e hJoo.i. 
e.uising much irrit.itioij. 'Ihe fein.ilf bus small pwifoi in 
eggs or nit.'*, and atl.iehes them Himly to the h.iirs. In 
about eight or nine da\s the eggs ;iie hattlinl; .iiid tlu* 
young at the age of eighteen d:i\.s are mature and able to 
lay eggs. Tlie hody-luuse rtsL'/m’/iL ) is found 

oil the skill, or on tlie linen in various jiaits of the body. 
Another .allied species is the crab louse pubiitj, 

found oil the eyehiows and in the jiuhic region. 

The terrible disease known to the aueuiits .as 
wlikh destroyed among others A lit ioehos F]Mphaiio>, Sulla, 
and the two Herods, was probably e.uued hy lice; and a 
special species, tahescLntium, which is i,aid oee.i- 
sionally to appear on the body in immense miiubers, has 
been assigned as its cause. Hut in some cases this dise.ise 
may have been due to the .attacks of mites. 

The bird-lice belong to the section Ai.i.oriiAi: v. 

LOUTH. a m.iritime county of tlie province of Leinster 
in Iielund, is houiuled X. by Aimagh and Down ; U. hv 
the Irish Channel; S. and S.W. by Meath; ami \V. hv 
Monaghan. The greatest length, N. to S., is 25 miles; 
tho greatest breadth, F.. to W., is 15 mile.s. The area is 
31.5 squ.are miles, or 202.124 acres, of which lU0,0u0 arc 
under tillage, 73,000 pasture, lOt'O in plantations, and 
26,612 waste, bog, &c. The population in 1881 was 
78,228. 

iSurface and Jtiwrs, — From the Royne to the river of 
Dundalk the county is mostly llat. The only eniinenco.s 
ill this division at all conspicuous oi'c iu the soulliein part 
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of the ci'unty ; the chief ainoiii; them arc Bclpatrick, Mount 
<hiel, Tulhesker Hill, aiul Clo"her-he:ul. The Mattock 
River forms a houiulary between Louth and ^leatli. The 
iiiululatinj; plain, ^^hich extends from the hills to the river 
of Hundalk, is watered by the Dec, the Clyde, the Fane, 
the M’hitc, the Lagan, and other Mnall rivers. Most of 
this district is under tillage, and in good cultivation. 

Reycaid the Castletonu River the surface is <if quite a 
ditTeretit character. A irroup of mountains, ranging from 
1000 to 1000 feet in height, and extending over a district 
lc> miles long ami /> miles broad, stretches across the 
Armagh Knder. and extends eastward into a great penin- 
sul.i forming the nortliern boundary of the Bay of Dundalk 
and tlje soiiti.ern limit of the Lough of (’arlingford ami 
b.i^in of the Xewiy River. This group is dixided into txvo 
nt.iilx equal poiti«*n3 by a ravine tr.i\er>ing it from north 
to sc nth, and f«»nning a direet line of rommniiieation between 
Dundalk aiulNowiy. Thiough thi*. detile the great tioith- 
ern V'-ad is cairied at a Ctmsidorahlc height .•il*o\t* the hod j 
of a inonntaiii stream. TIjc Kileiirrv River, dc'^eending 
from tl I* “outheni declivities, joins the Castletown Rixer a 
sluit vi!s*.ii;oe nh«NC the hii.lge of l)undalk. '1 he ghns 
and X..’ s xxi'ieh he al 'Ug this holder of the mountain region ' 
j-.,,-.. iMieli picturesque beauty. Lnun tla* eastern side | 
of lI.i''-i>-hi!.MLc ua iiutains stitteh back t»> the rixer of , 
Kewiv .lud hay Cai»lingfi-rd. xxhich tiny overhang in ' 
T”.*i*^'»s iNh..g almost innr iliiti-iy fioin th*' water's edge. 
Towaisls ti-* cxtren.ity of the prniii>ula ami along that 
side ’'o u di’ig the My of Dundalk tie nuamtains leaxea 
f <>;>'d*.ia! Ic masgui -'I lex-rd land hetxvecii them aud the | 
i: d. ed :m -t of the coast i^ skiited by a broad sandy 
1 .a« L< t/h i" the smallest m uuty in Iieland. ^ 

/ff' ' > •<’', — 'Hi- li vel poitioii of tiie 

r.vj.irs f f the rixer hundiik hoh ngs g*neially !«• 

th- ilix--'/- fjnr.'ition. Fat«li»s of caiKmilerous litm*- 
sto\. I itur in imxuy paits. .skirt«d by xoiI<-\v ••andst«n*. 
Til ••i’l: lin* i.s ri-g‘"’i (.usists <.f a nucleus of granit«* 
suijirt. vg th- tiay-slato an*l limestone of th- snrroundmg 
f-’ i ■ :i its thinks. A git at ] v« trusi(’n i f erx^tallin- gieen* 
s‘.> r- t:ap o. furs ut th- r ist. rn estnmity i-f the lang-. 
!:■ u and h \i or** arc th- < :ily n.im rals xxhich have h-en 
<h‘'<r\‘d, lut loxxLn- in svgV.«i«.r,t quantity to xxarrant 
mining oj -rati*/Tis. Tii*' soil cf th- southern division of 
the county is u,;i ad.iptf d f..r » v* ry kind ^-f grain cr« }». 
Fanning in g* n-i xi is cairied cu in a snjMn'"r inanner. 

'1 1 - f- m -s are iisU .lly of quicks-t. ami the lands xvell drained. 

'J ’ - n in-.f.ietnr- of lim ii is j ros-( uti d with sf me activity 
at Ii 1 sd.ilo ami Collf.u, wla-i- th-r- :ii- large bl-adi- 
i-ut ci i-i!y in Di'gled. i and it< m’ghhonrlKod, 
x\l.':* ti' ■ trail- i.-j g'uciriliv iryhr.sk. 'J he f’.shi-ries nth 
th- t i-t give rci. I'i'U li I !Jij»l-'X rn* fit t./ sexiial huiidlcd 
1-r- 

L- "‘u is dixi h 1 ititi- si\ han i.i* - .and sixty-four j* irish-s. 
It 1 *ui’ ' tw.j infUihfTS to j.ai : iment. lu- ci nniy loxxn 

]i! vn xr K. 

JJr'fri/ tnttf Anfi'jtntif — L'^Mith. at tl.i' time of its 
j-.'.x ■' '1 h\ tj- lingl.sh. fi.rn-d a pr-rtioii of th- t-rritoiy 
of dr;'. -.; i r Ori-h Th- eisti-.n part of Urgial, coiistitut- 
i: g ti.- T-r* -* ;.t Lonth. h.ixiisg Ikmi c» nqn-n d by I>- Conroy 
1 J 117:< aT:d 11 >*0. was er-cted into ;i cfainty Ir. 

K r.g .1' !.i! iu IJlO. Louth x'.as ne t coj.sj,ifr-d a poition 
cf L^i:. ‘.rnut.! tl.- r-igu of hill/. ibi-tli. '11. - f-ifciluics 

*'<: '/cut - n r.h- n'clliMi Dill, ar.d tlic enduing civil 
xx.u ' < •t* r.d-! ov-r u-arly th- entir- comity. 

'1 : ' r.TimirrTj-. ;iiitiquiti-s xvldi h o-nir in Lonth bax'c 
hc-ii r. .i- tl.- Mj’,'. et of a voluirie -i.till-d Hjiitbiaim," 
ptjhis'j.i 1 at Duhiiii ill Of th- -artlieii Tnoiinds and 

intrr nri.:; c:.r, t! - iriost r-iri.aikabl- in th- cminty is that 
of Cast- -fi i trd .at Anh-. Its j » rj»-iidiciil;ir b-ight jh 
nearly flO ff-t. tl.c d-pth of the main trench b-tween .'30 
find 40, the rii-f umfcr-ijce at th- top 140. and round th- 
baxc npwardit of ChO Let. Thtie is niiothf r earthen in- 


' trcnchmcnt near Dundalk ; stono circles .at Bn11irek.an and 
Ballinabatry ; a cromlech at 13a]Iyma6canlaii ; round toxx^ers 
. at Dromiskin and Munastcrboycc ; and remains of two 
j others at l..onth and Drogheda. Two bcaiitifnl stono 
cros.ses stand near the toxx’crof Monasterboycc. Theruiii.s 
j of the abbey of Mellifont occupy a picturesque site on lli»* 
I banks of the Mattock River, near the Boyne. There aro 
I some xery ancient niiiis on the hill of Faiigh.art, xxIutu 
: Edward Bruce is said to be buried, connected xvith the old 
! cell of St. Bridget. Of the various feudal buildings throngh- 
' out the county tin* chief aro the castle of Carlingford, 
i erected by King .Tohn ; Rohe’s Ca.stio, iiorth-xx'cst of I)un- 
; dalk; Torfeckaii or 'I'erinonfeckin Castle, a residence of 
I the archbishops of Arningli, inli.abited last by Piimate 
I' slier; and Castlctoxvn, still kept in habitable order, on 
the south bank of the Ca.stletoxvn Rix’cr, ii-.ir Dundalk. 

liOUTH* a market-toxvn and municipal boiongli of 
England, in the eoiinly of aud inile.s K.i's.K. of Lincoln, 
.situatcil on the bank of the little rix’cr Ludd, 141 miles 
from London by the (Ireat Northern Railway. '1 lie town 
is xvell-bnilt and is beautifully placed at the foot of th- 
Liueolu'shire ^Vulll.'*. Its mo.st iuiport.iut huilling is th- 
pari^h church of St. .Limes, xvliicli xx.as foumUsl in lli- 
fourloeiith century, and rebuilt in DI.'U. It lias a .'>pii- 
-S8 ff«‘t in b-iglit. There are txxo other ebuielics, au<! 
cb.apels for Wesleyaim, Primitive Metbodist.s, lliptlsts. ami 
Roman Catliolies. There are aKo an eiid-)x\e-l gramiu'ir- 
sch"ol. a town-hall, corn exchange, and inarki t-hall. 'J'lie 
chief tiad- is in agricultural juoduce, xxliieh is fieilitated 
by a can.al connected xxitli the Humber, and con.'*trimf«aJ 
in 17til : but th-ie are .al.^(^ iron foiiudries, l ani.ige xxoik.s, 
am! a carpet and blinket factory. 

The n.'ime of the town is a Cf*iiu]»lion of tliat of the 
rix'cr Ludd. 4 In re an* still some i-miiiisof an nhhev 
founded in 1 1d'.k in th- xi« iiiity. Louth xxas incor]>or.iteil 
In the .'ith of I'dxv.iid \ L, xxho‘-e eh.irter xx.as eoiitirincd 
by Mih^eqnont inouarclis. and lastly by (leorgc IV. It 
. In now goxerned I»y .six aldermen and eighteen ciinn-ilh>rs, 
inch.idtng th.e max'or. 'I'lie population in ls.sl xx'as lo. <;!»!. 

LOU'VAIN (Duleh A tutren'), a toxvn of 13<*lginiii. in th- 
pioxince of Soiilh Brabant, situalcil Id mil's by railw.iy 
h<intli-ea'*t of Maliin's, stands on tin' Dxl-. and Ii.ad a pof'U' 
Ixtion of diJ.Kl.'J in q'ho rity i** ven lirgi* in piopi i- 

tion to itspicsent jtopulitiou. In ili- fomti -ntli eeiilniy i! 

I xx^as the cajiit.il of 13rah.mt. ami tb- largest ami iiKist coin- 
I iiien.ial tow II in tlic Low Coiiiitrie.s, ami i.s said to baxc b.nl 
! inhahit.ants. It xxas famous for its xxofillcri manu- 

j f.iclures, xxhi-li gave einployment to Idn^OnO xveavtis in 
I th- tf'wn and neighhoiirhood. Its cbii l nianntaitme al 
. j»r-Nrnt is beer, but WfiolU'ii goods and lie- .-u- alsfi iiridc. 
'1 h- toxvn is not n-gnlarly built, but it eont.iiiis m.iny im- 
posing stnictuies, of xvliicb the most i-niaik.ibl- arc th- 
towm- ball and lb- C'bureli of .'st. Pi-rr-, the tow-r of xvbi-i.'. 
s.iid to liax’c Imm-h .d.‘3i3 f— t liigli, fell in DIO I. 'I'lic rani- 
puts surionnding tb- xxalls bav- been coiiverti'd into jn.i 
iii-nades, n-aily f» mil-s in circuit. Tbeic is a I'-l-biMt- 1 
unixi rsity at I.OTixaiii. xxhich xx’as foiimleil in 14-0 by .Iol,n. 
fourth fluke of Brahaiit. In the .sixteenth century it num- 
bered fftrty-txvo coll-ges, ami xx'a.s attended by OOtKt .sin- 
ileiit.s. During tin: Fiencli occupation of Belgium the 
linix'eisity W?H Mij»prc.s.Sc«i ; blit til 1^*17 it xvas re e.st.ib* 
lislied. and is again flourishing, chiefly as a f lusihf-it al 
.seuiiii.iry. The name of the toxvn is derived from Ao/#. 
signifying a xvfioded height, ami reew, a marsh — words 
wliicli are aFo combineri in Venlo. 

L'OUVERTURS, TOUSSAINT. See TfM'ss\iNT 

I/OuVKIlTirUK. 

LOUVET DE COUV^Y, JEAN BAPTISTE, 

one of the leaders of the (iirondist party in tlic Fri'iich 
Rex’filution, xvas Isirn at Paris in 17b0. He wa.s one of 
the deputies in the Convention in 171)2, already renowned, 
or perliap.s rather notorious, f<;r bi.s romance Les Amours 
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<lc Faiiblas” (1791), excellently written ns to stylo, but 
rightly denounced by Carlyle as a ‘‘ cloaca of a book,” 
and bis leaflets called Sentinelles,” whieli appeared ns a 
sort of revolutionary journal during the limes of tlie 
INatinnal Assembly (1789-1)0). lie bad tbe boldness to 
Oppose Robespierre at the Jacobins, and again in tbe Con- 
vention; and once in October, 1792, wben Robespierre 
dared any man to accuse him, Louvet publicly re- 
^poIlded with a long list of crimes. His accusations were 
rot backed up by tlm more timid mciribers of bis party, 
and first Danton fell and then tin; Cirondists them- ! 
helves before Robespiern*. On 2nd June, 1793, Ixmvct • 
was arrested with the rest, but escaped disgnls<*d as a 
national volunteer in ooinpany with ten others, 1‘etion, , 
R.ii li.uonx. iV'c. Jx^uvet has left an account of that “ retreat j 
<if the clexen” which is \<*ry valuable. TJiey reached ' 
llonlcaiix, but were there obliged to hi'j)aratc. Nearly all 
tbe rest wen* cIiIht taken and gnilluliiicd, or shot tli**ni- 
hches, or db d t>f .stan.it ion ; Lonvet, .after a tljonsand bair- 
breadtb escapes, readied l^iris and bis wife, and got safely 
to .Switzcilaiul. After the overtbrow' of tbe Robe.spierre 
f.aetioii, Lonvet was recalled to tie* Con\entioii, .and made 
u meiiilMT of tlic Council of tbe Fi\<* iliindred (1795) and 
of the In*'titute (I79(j). lie died in 17f)7. 

LOUVIERS. a town of France, in tbe department of 
Em I*, .‘'t.uidiiig in a \ alley skirti'd by extensive W(»ods, .an<l 
waleied by mnnerous liraiiehes of the i^ure, 14 miles noitli 
from Kvrenx, and 17 inib'S S.S.I*!. of Rouen. It is a 
town C'f Millie coinniereial importance, and lias tribunals 
instance and of commerce, a dianiber of comineree, 
:i eoiiM'il des |iriid’bommes, and 10,5,33 inliabitants. Tbe 
old put of the town, wbieli consists of a few broad strect.s 
eommmiieatiug with each otber by a multitude of nariow 
lanes, is entirely built of w'ood ; the new’ part is built of 
buck .and cut stone, and has some jiretty streets. Ibe 
t'liiireb of Nolle I)aine, the nave and elioir of W'bieb d.ite 
friiin 1 21 S. is a very imposiui: editiec; tin* south portal, 
wbieli was onnpleled in 1 19b, is paitieulaily admired for 
its In M piojeetious and lloiiil oin unents. ’Iln* yKiinted 
windows of this elnireb ai‘<* distimj:uisbed for theangulir 
di oMUg and «jn lint designs tlial e!i naeleri/.e an oail\ 
]>eiiod of Jilt. Tlie bolls,* ,.f the Ti mpl irs, a most enrinus 
spi*eimen of tbe dome'll le aieliiteclme of tlie twelfth eiii- 
tiiiy, and tbe jiiiblie libii’iry, aie tin* otlier mo«.t striking 
obji-ets in tin* town. LoUMeis is i.m* of tlie chief seals t.f 
the elolb iiiaiiufaelme in Franee. It h.is lieen long f.iinons for 
tbe liin st description of cloths ( for uniforms, iJtc.l Coarser 
elotlis, kerscMiieies, fancy goods for trouMTs, inaiitles, iJic.. 
:ire .also made. 'J here arc aNo several woollen-\arii 
fa«-t»'ries, largo t.m-yaids, bleai-liing i*stablisbinents, card 
f.n tori* s, stf ain-engine and mill-work factories, dyc-liouscs, 
biiek-works, and a bri.sk trade in corn, wood, char* 
Cl .d, tlav, wool, teazles, &c, 'I'lie peace between IMiilij) 
AiiLMi^tus and h’iib.ard I., in ll9b, was coiicludoil at 
Lon\ ieis, 

LOUVOIS. FRANCOIS MICHEL LETELLIER. 
MARQUIS DE. an eininent French statesiii.in, was born 
in J*aris, l^tb .lanuary, 1(141, He early entered upon 
a political career, and Imving succeeded bis father .as 
< banccllor and war minister, displ.ivcd a s.agacity .ainl an 
energy wbieli seemed him Louis XIV.'s entire contidenee, 
Fmin Ibtit! until bis death, ItJUl, lie retained in bi.s b.inds 
tbe .adniiiii.stiatioii of the kingdom, diieeled tbe c.ainpaigns 
of Turenne and Comic, and contribulod to the aggraiulize- 
inent of Fr.anco and the development of her re.sources. 
He entirely reorganized tbe French armies. He founded 
anil r<*]>aireil imlilary schools, and erected tbe famous 
Hotel des Invnliiles. 

LOV'AT. SIMON FRASER, LORD, a f.atnons 
Jacobite intriguer, was bom at I'lray, Ros.s-sbirc, in ItiTlJ. 
After completing his education at the UniYer.sity of Aber- 
deen bo obtained a commission in the many, .and on tbe 


death of Ins cousin Hngb, Lf»rd Ix»vat, in 169C, he claimed 
the bcadsliip of the Fraser clan. He at tempted to earry 
oil* the daughter and heiress of his kinsman w'ithout snei'cs.s, 
but her iiiollier, the dowager Lady i-<fi\at, fell into bis 
Iiands and w'as forced to marry him. Being outlawed for 
this ofleiicft be lied to .St. (Icrrnairi, where lie afl'ected zeal 
for tlie Jacobite cause, professed the Roman Catholic faith, 
and in 1703 was sent to .Scotland with urrri«, credentials, 
and money, in order to promote a rising. He betrayed bis 
trust, however, and revealed the plot to the Duke of Qiieens- 
berry, and was .sent back to France to ;iet as spy in tlic 
interests of tbe Briti**h governmenl. Being discovered be 
was committed to tlie Iba**!!!**, where In* p-niaincd four 
years, 'i'o obtain bis ii*li lie onVied to enti*r into holy 
orders, and being s**t at liberty In* •■nt<‘ie.l tin* .T»*suit 
college of St. Omer. In 171. '» lie obtaiTml tin* Fi.i>er 
e.st.iti-s by an opjiortuiie espousal of tb'* ll.irnAi'ri in e ni-i*. 
ami lie contrived, in tlie j-ears wbieli followed tlii> • .cnt. 
to in.'iterially advance bis foitmie. On the i.ivliie) of 
17 4.i lie pl.iycd fal.M* to the British government, by m u Ibig 
bis son and elan to join tbe Pretender, wbik* be eonti'iin-il 
biiiiself to 4*arnf*stly pri>fess bis loyalty. Being detected, 
bo w.as compelled to f]ei*, ami .aft'T Mjirie wanderings •wm>* 
arrest<d on an i'*laml in Lodi Morar and brought to Loniion, 
wbeie he w'as tried by liis peer*:, coiidi*mned, ami executed 
on Tower Hill, 9tli A]»iil. 1747. His dauntless spirit, 
e.iiistie wit, jesting, and iniflfFonery. w* re maint.iineil by 
him to the last moment ; and tbongli in tl.** • i: litietli }car 
of bis .agej and .so iiifiim tJiat be had to b-* asaiste.l to 
mount the se.iflbld, bis spirits never flaggeil. and be im*: 
bis fate with tin* most undaunted coinage. 

LOVE-APPLE, is the fruit of L^ioqurslcum escii- 
hnium^ also called Tomat«». 

LOVE-BIRD is a name given to seme of the smalliM* 
.riiort-tailed Pauuots (Psitlaeidic), frnri tin? remark liil** 
mutual atlectioii w'bicli they exhibit. In t.aptiviiy tin y are 
generally ki*pt in pair.*?, and it is a eonimon belu f tbit if 
one should die the other w’ill ]«ne awiy witli grief at tl.>* 
los*> <if its eomjt.inioii. The gi'nii-* to wliii b tbe name mu't 
properly bd-mgs i-, AgapondN. of wba-li lliLioaie ti\e vp, i-'.cv. 
all ]»ecul: u tn Afru-a aiul M.id.igaM-.n*. 'lia* bist known 

s]M*dest lyoy*oni/’s .-o/ i*o/;oibwl ’'dii*'a’i i!»\e i.f Niiit i - 
ein Africa,!'' oneof the "m.ilio.'.t ..f its tribe, motsming < * :y 
5 inches m length. Its cidoiir is a ilellcai** but h\>ly 
gieeii; ruuml ti.e biek of tin* neck tin re is i Mick c..i’ar, 
.and licneatli this a ydlow band, wliidi i nciivles the i eek. 
.and exjund*; eoii''ideiably ini the liie.ist ; ih*. .sh,.rt tail I as 
the two middle fe.itiiers green, and the rcmainib r si a.Iet 
at tbe base ami ltcc-ii at the tip. tin* two eul-en-s In 'ig 
sep.irated l>\ a bl.iek band. Otber small ]»aiTots an* also 
called by de.iUr.s loM’-birds, such as tlie ^oiitii Amciiini 
birds of tlie genus Psittaeula and its allic';. and small 
Aiistr.ali.iii ji.irrots, ctunmon as eage-biiils in this country. 
In tbe geneia .-Ngapornis and Psitt.aeul.i tiie or 

nienvtboiigbt is absent. 

LOVER, SAMUEL, an Irisli artist, novelist, nml song 
writer, was born m Dublin in 1797. He .ailopted tl.e pM- 
fi'ssion of iniiiiatnre jiainter. and became s,., rctary to tie* 

' Ibnal IHl’cini.m So<*iety of Aits. In lie went to 

I London, where In* practised bis pn'h’ssioii for a time, and 
! numbered the Duke of Wi'llingtoii ami Lord ItiMiigliam 
' among bis silter.s. His social gifts obtained for him .id- 
’ ini.s.sjoii into tlie best society, and he w.is an Iionourt.I 
; guest at I..ady Ble.ssington's evening reeepliiuis. Hi* In 1 
publi.slied .a work entitled “Legends and Jstories of Ireland ’ 
; in 1832 (second series, 1834>; and in 18.39 lie issued 1 i- 
“Songs ami Ballads," which iiiehided the well-know a 
“ Rory D’More.” “.Molly Bawn,” “ The Angel's \Vln>p«*r.*' 
‘‘ The May Dew,” and the ‘‘ Four-leaved Sbtainro< k.*' -V 
novel, entitled “ Rory (4 ^lore.” which ho bad written f >r 
Bentley in was afterw.ards sueoe.ssfnlly diainati/ed, 

and it liad a long run at tbe Adclpbi The.-itn*, London. 
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Ill 1842 lie published the very popular and amusing 
“ Handy Andy,” whieh ho illn.strated with etching's on 
steel, and he followed this up with Treasure Trove*’ in 
18 1 1, whieh he illustrated in a similar way. His eyesifiht 
and liealth haiiiij^ become si'riously impaired, he abandoned 
writing for a time, and gave in London and elsewhere a 
series i»f ** Irish Evenings,” entertainments in which he 
display od his powers as a iiiusieian and coinpost^r, and as a 
leader of his own works. These were very successful, and 
in 1818 he went to America, where his reception ivas most 
llatteiing. On his return to London in 184S he gave his 
American « xpericnces in an entertainment, entitled “ Paddy’s 
Portfolio.” which was also very ]n^pular. He compiled the 
•’Lyrics of Iieland” in 1858, and published “Metiical 
Tales and otlier Poems” in 1880. He died 8th tJuly, 
18(;8. Successful as a dramatist and painter his fame 
:;e\irthehss lests chiefly on his songs and no\els; the 
f«.nner aie inaiked by geniiine Iyric;il ^Hjwer and fully 
dtser\e their popularity, while the hitter are replete with 
Irish humour, and li.ippily illustrate tl»e bright and genial 
sid** of the national c liaracter. His “ Life ami Unpublished 
Wuik^.” Ihnle llernard. appeared in 187-4. 

LO WIELIm,' one of the most populous cities of the 
ITiited States, ill Middlesex count), MassacLusett.", is a 
manufacturing tiAvn. 25 miles X.N.W. of llu,ston, with 
whah it Ci nimunicales by can.il and railway. It is situated 
111 the s^.alh b.ink (-f the Meiiimac, wheiv the Concord 
Ihvcr lit-w^. into it. The popul itlon in l8dt» was 8174; 
In it h.id inoiea*'od to o'J.-l80. Lowell is the great 

.•‘^.41 of the eotliu nianuf.ictnie in the United States, for 
wi.iih tilde aie npw'auU of lod mills, emphying *2u,«>Ui) 

1 .4!nl^, ft w!*tm a’.'out two-thirds aie feimiles. It is often 
I illtil tl.e Manciie'‘t» r of America. Ihsules cotton fac- 
t< r!i-. theic Jill- ir.iihine shoj>i, manufactories of linen and 
w...h':i 4.ir}<'ts, bleaching-} owdir. gunpowder, 

}..ij ir. oil. iVc. 'Ihe fall of the Pawtucket Canal — 

.1 di^eciit of 02 ftet, a\.com](lisl.td by four locks — alTerds 
iiiiinin"*- watir-}'owir, by wliiili mr-st of the inaclnnery of 
tiic m..N. iVcc.. i" ke}it in motion. There are a lity hall, 
coujl-ii< u-e. jail. ii 0 ^pItal. a large number of churches 
and sel.oel’*. SI MT.il chaiitable institutions, a literaiv an«l 
iriechanic"' institutes, with libiary; numerous hanks, and 
incoijjoraled ccnipanies; together with many private linns 
isteii-i\ely engaged in tliu manufacture of i-otton, linen, 
.ii.d wcolk-n fahri» " ; bkacheries. j/uwih-r-mills. and machine 
shopv. Among the publications of this city was formerly 
.1 will-toiiducted inagaziue, t].»? contributors to which were 
the M iinj women < f the factories. Two eiti/ens of Lowell 
w-n- th*. tiist to fall ill the Civil War. and a monument 
l.a-- hem crecteil to their memorv. l.owell was constituted 
a town in 1>'28 ami a city in 1836. 

LOW ESTOFT. a market and Ashing town, seafiurt. 
and hathiiig-piace (<f England, in the county of .sufToIk, is 
.'•ituatrd on a height inclining gently to the sea, 25 miles 
>.E. of Norwich, and 117 miles fioin London hy the Great 
l.anteni Kail way. It is the most ea.sterly, and has the re- 
}'utation of being the driest town in England. There are 
two lighthouses, one on the height or t lift’ (first built in 
18 76, and rebuilt m 1778), the other to the s<mthwaid. 
n* arer tliO beach. I5y means of these two lighthou'*es \ esseJs 
are sah'iy directed through tlie sandbanks whifh rendrr 
tr.i.s coast e‘*pecially dangerous. The old town lies to the 
north, crowning one of the rounded hills peculiar to this 
co.ist. with a church spire rising to the height of 182 feet. 
li< twei-n it and tliC modern tow'ii are the houses of traders 
and vinitors; warehoases and building sards: the railway 
station and hotels ; and patches of grass and trees — occupy- 
ing all the slope down to the level of the new town, where 
two long piers inclose the p^irt. An old channel by which 
Norwich and Lake Lothing used to coniiiiunicatc with the 
sea was reopened a few years ago, but not with tbe com- 
mercial success that was expected. The south pier, broad 


and spacious, is much frequented by visitors. Thus, together 
with the grand esplanade, forms one of the finest innrino 
promenades tm the east coast of England. The north 
pier is chiefly devoted to the import of cattle from (Icr- 
imiiiy, Deiiinnrk, and Holland, and to the fishery trade, 
which has good facilities of conveyance to London. Tlicsb 
piers, 1300 feet long, are constructed of massive timbers 
braced together, the intervals being filled with blocks i)f 
stone. T'he harbour has a depth of 20 feet at low w.ater. 
I.«nve.stoft is the port of a rich agricultural district, 
and of tho towns of IWcclcs and Hungay, situated up 
the river, while it .shares with Yarmouth .some of tho 
Norwich trade. The manufactures of the town arc rojuj 
.and twine. Tliere are also .some .sailmaking and boat- 
building establKshmeiits. A prolitahloand exteii.sivc lisliery 
is carried on, employing several hundred hands. T hen* an* 
uiiineroiis curing-lnuises for herrings; soles and mackerel 
are also eaiight in large numbers. Tin* parish cliuieli, :t 
handsome and spacious building of the Perpcmlienlar 
period, has a tower 7t> feet and a .spire .‘>0 feet hi,^h. 
St. Margaret’s, jinother chnreh, was resti>reil in 1871, at .i 
cost of X8000. Then* au* several chapels, a town-hall, 
market-place, and small tlic.atn*. The niimhcr of vessi K 
registeicd as hcUuiging to the port in 1885 was 180 
(llt.OOO tons); the entries and «*learaners each avemge 
800 (85,000 tons) })er annum. The population in 1 t wa>. 
lf»,8t)0. 

(.Ill the 3nl of .Tune, 1885. a sanguinary naval cng.ige- 
iiu‘iit was fought otV the c»>ast hetwe-en the I’ngli-h ami 
Dutch fleets, the former commanded by the Duke (*f Ycrk, 
afterwaids .lames IL. and the latter hy Admiral ()}id.im, 
vvlio fell in the battle. 

LOX'OCLASE is a vjiriety t*f (>rtiioclasc felspar; it 
contains a high percentage of s<Hla, is of a gravi'-h eoh iir, 
and has a p»arlv gieasv lustre. 

LOY'OLA, IGNATIUS. J>nu /rinfn f.npe: r/e /.Vco/./c, 
more generally known under the name of Loyola, w.vs 
the youngest ehilil of Don Ihitram, lonl of O'mez and 
Lovol.a. He was horn in 1 P.U, at tin* Uastle of I.ovola, in 
Gui}»usco;i. In early youth he was atta<*hcil to the coiiit 
of Ferdinand and Isabella in the (juality of a jiage, and 
afterwards dislinguished liimself as a s«tlilier. In his 
thirtieth year, wJiile assisting in the defence of I'ampc- 
luna against tin* Fiench, In* vvsis seven ly wounded. A 
long and jiaiiiful eoidim limit was tho result. To relievi- 
its weariness he was furnislitii with works of mystical 
devotion and the lives of saints. He has graphi«ally 
described tin* various semes thiniigh which he parsed in 
his introduction to a leligions life in his “Spiritual 
Excieiscs,” From this time all his desires were tlircctc^l 
to one great object — an entire devotion to the service of 
God. He rcsolveil uj>on retiring to a Kencdictinc monas- 
tery at Mount Serrat, in older to pn-pare himself for a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. On his return he ])assed 
the Vigil of the Aniiuiiciation, 21th Mareli, 1522, in the 
church of tho Hf»ly Virgin, at Mount Serrat; on its altar 
he hung up his .arms, the trophie.s of his worldly triumphs, 
and vowed obedience to the commands of GoiUs clinrch. 
He detenniiied to perform barefoot his iiitendi'd pilgrimage, 
and in tin* coarse raiment of a ls*ggar. On leaving Mount 
Serrat, he went to the hospital of the Dominican eoiivi'iit 
at Manres.'!, where his deeds of charity soon acquired for 
him ca:Iehrity in that town and the adiiiination of the 
multitude, to avoid wliieh lie retired to a cavern at a short 
distance from Manresn, where he redoubled tlic .severity of 
his penances, and was one day found in.aniniato from 
sheer exhaustion at the door of Ids eell. After residing 
ten months at Manre.sa, ho left for Barcelona, whence In* 
embarked for Rome. In that city he obtained the blessing 
of the Pope, Adrian VL, upon his enterprise, and resumed 
his journey alone, fasting daily and begging aims. From 
Cyprus he embaikcd with some pilgrims fur tlic Holy 
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Eaiul, and rcac-hwl .Toni^alfm 4tli Sopteinbor, l.V2d. Ho i 
was refused permission of r«\sidence fnaii tlie primate of 
tlio Church of Home, at Jeru'^alem, and after numerous 
adventures he returned to Venice in January, l/i24, and 
from thence he went to Barcelona. In this town he 
lll‘termined np*)n making some stay in order to study, and 
at the a^e of thirty-tliree he bo;;an to apply himself to the 
rudiments of j^rainmar. lie coiitinuc<l stiidyincj at Bar<-e- 
lona till the attempts on his part to reform some irre^xu- 
larities in a convent of nuns exposed him to the \enpjean<*e 
of those ^^ho had partaken in their disorders. He then 
retin-d to the lJiii\ersily of Alcala, but a religious address 
whUli he delivered to the students was the oeraM<in of his 
dismi.'^sal from tliat university. In 1.027 he went to Sal.i* 
m.me.a, hut there lie fell under the displeasure of the 
Iinjnisili<»n, who punished him hy a se\en* eonfinemeiit, 
and di‘-mis>ed him from llieir city. He next repaired to 
l*aiis, wlieift lie arrived in Keln nary, l.’i2X. He applied 
liiinst If to the studies of the tiiiivei sity, Immhly placed 
himself in the class of the hvist advanee<l sciiolars, and 
he-onglit their teaclier to tr<^^t him as one of them. Two 
students sliared his rooms, IVt*'!* Tax re and Francis Xavier 
of Na\:irre. The tliiee eoinp.inions forme<l the closest 
iiitimae\, ;ind their little society was afterAvards extended 
In the admi-ssion i>f Bayne/, Salnieron. Nicladas Bobadiil.i, 
leidiii^oie/, and Clamie le .lay. <Mi l.Olli Augu'^t, 
llie\ ,'i''seinliletl at tin* cbnrdi c-f Montmartre, where they 
took the solemn \ows of chastity, ab'-oluto poverty, dc— 
Acdion to the care of ('liristians and to the eonversion of 
’ 4 ^ti 4 els. I'hc fmther history of the religious coiimmnity 
thus cst ildi'vb'il has be' n told under the heiul of .licsni'.. 

(Ml 27tli Sej«tenili(T, loB*, l‘.iid III. sanctioned, under 
K'tne limitations, the e‘«l.ililis)mient of the order, .in<l linally. 
i'l l.Vl.'l, made the sanction uneoiidilional. Loyola was 
fliM-eii presiiK-nl. He lemaincd at Home as the centre 
from wlneli he w.is to dlieet the movements (if the society. 
Ills lime was spent in rt‘\ising its constitutions and in 
woiks of eh.iiity. H*- founded .in as\lum hu* the protee- 
ti«.n of Jews who had become pnis<‘htes to Cliristianily. 
•md a penitentiary where tlic \ietims of sedtietion mtglit 
refoim their lives. Loyola ilied .‘list Jnl\, l.'p.id. 

'I he memory of Ignatius was coiisreiati d hy heatifieation 
in Hlttlh and lie was canoiii/cd as a saint hy l*opc Gregory 
W. Ill 1«»22. His festi\al is eelehratc^i on :>lst .Tuly. 

LOZ'ICNGSS. In such eases as uleiT.ited or infiamt»«l 
sore thioit, chronic coughs, iS.c,, lo/enges are often em- 
]doycd by medical mem, so that the sn!»st.iiic« s of AA'hich 
they are composed ni.ay only p.ass gradually into the 
.st(»inaeli, and act as hnig as possible on the jdiarynx .aiul 
lar\nge;il opening. They are generally composed of di*- 
iiiulceiit m.iterials — such as farinaceoii'^ matter, sugar, 
isinglass, and gum — as sucli a combination delays the 
s*dntion of the ditlerent products the longest possible time. 
I.o/eiiges ililler from drops in the fact that in the latter tho 
Mig.ir is first rendered fluid hy means of heat, Avhili* no 
heat is employed in mixing fhe iiigreilients of lozenges. 

LOZlCRB* a department in France, formed chiefly out 
4 »f fhe (dll district of Gevaudan, is bounded N. by C.antal 
and Haute- Loire, E. by Ald^clle, S. by Gard, and W. by 
Aveyron. It greatest length is (lU miles, and its mean 
width 30 miles. The area is IDDd square miles, and the 
population in IHKl was 143,.’!>G5. 

ASur/are . — It is covered hy the Cevennes Mountains in 
the soutli-e.ast, which vise in Mont Aigoul to the height of 
,"ilU0 feet above the se.vU*vcl; by the Miirgeride chain in 
the cost and north-east; hy the Aubrac Mountains in the 
centre and west; and in the south-west by high plains, 
called caufsces^ many of which are of great fertility. The 
melting of the snow that lies on these mountains for 
several months in the year gives rise to a great numlwr of 
rivers, which drain the three slopes formed by the disposi- 
tion of the masses before named. The north-eastern slope 


belongs to the basin of tbe Loire, and is drained by the 
Ali.ikii and some of its feeders: the .south-eastern slope 
m ikes part of the basin of the Hhoiie, and is drained hy 
Girdon-irAlais and the (Lirdon-d’Andnze ; and the western 
slope, which is included in flu* basin of the (L'lronne, is 
drained hy the river Tahx. the. Lot, and the Truyi?re. 

Cliinnfe. — The mountains being snow’-clad during a 
grc.at p.art of the year, renders the climate sex ere for the 
latitude; winter la-ts aliont four mouths in the southern 
part of tho Cexeiines. .* 111(1 is prohmged to ‘■ix month-, in 
the north of the department: the spring* is xery rainy, ami 
violent storms are freijiicnt in .summer. 

J*rofiiiri.i, (if-c. — 'rhe iiatuie (jf the soil pre‘ient-> great 
obstacles to the labours of tlie fanner; yet in most in- 
stances tho l.ind that i.s caprible of (.■iiltixation is xvell tilled. 
The chief crops raised in the north of lie- d(*pailment an* 
rye. somo hurley, oats, and li.ay; in the < whi.it. 

barley, oat.s, fruits, iJsc., are grown; ami in the rj'wnnr-, 
the chest nut .Tiid the potato .are the chief support 'pf tie 
popul.it ion. The vino is eultixMt(.*d in some fav-ma'' •• 
situations; hut the quantity of wine produced docs ii't 
.sulliee for the consmnptimi. and the .s.ime may he .s.iiil for 
the cereal productions of the department. In tlie south- 
eastern slopes the iimlberry is gioxvn for the pri*diictioii of 
silk. The mountain pa‘-tmes are exten-ive. ari'l of esn 1- 
lent qn.ality ; great niimbei.^ of fine-xvoolli‘d "hcop .ire re.arcil. 
Ihjrses are not numerous; f.nt mules ;inil hom' d cattle .in- 
bred in Largo number.s. Among tho wild aniniiU .art; 
XX olxes. badger*', and gnat numheis of hares ami rabbit-?. 
Mf-dicinal pl.ints, and others used in t.iuning ind dxoing. 
are aliund.mt. The forest timher is compo«:ed (>{ (-ak. 
beech, tlr, chestnut, c^e. Iron, le.id, antimony, silver, ami 
copper *ire foiiml. In tlic Gardon and in th** Geze par- 
ticlc.s of g(‘lil are found after heax-y rain^?. Mirhli*. |»or- 
phyry, gninite. gypsum, I'te.. are also met with. Mimi.il 
sj»rings are nnmeioiis. 

The inanufaetures are unimportant, and an* m.uly.rd 
for home use. TIk^ eommerci' of the dcpxitment. owing to 
tlu* xv.int of wat(‘r cf>mnniriic.itiou and gt'od roidxvay^. is 
v'outincMl to ait ides if men* nece-^ity. .md is aliog.'iler 
insigniHeant. The dep.iitmeiit is dixided into the tine 
ai niudisseinents of Meiide, Flor.ii'. .ind M.ivvej.i]-. i I .* 
e:i[»ital of the depaitimnt is Mi Ni>r. 

liUAXfA'BA. Si e Afi:i( a. 

LU BECK, a sm.dl teriilory and free city of Germ.ir.y. 
llie territory i.s hiuindi'd e.ist hy Meeklenhurg-StrcMt/. 
xx'est by Ohleiibiirg and Holstein, and smith hy Lauenbuig; 
the n(»rtlierii p.irt, between Holstein and Mei-klenburg. 
extends to the Baltic. 'I'lie former territorial posscs.sions 
were very se.it tered; some di'taehed poitious were iu 
Holstein, some in Lauenbiirg, and otlier<; in Moi'klenburg. 
By the decision of the Diet in 1803. incditied in LsOl by a 
treaty xvith Oliienbnrg. Liibeek obtaim^d, in exchange for 
many of its di.'stant ilistriets, a contiinious tract on the 
'rrave. The city is situated on a h>xv ridge of ground 
between the rivers Trax'c and Wakeiiitz. 3G miles north- 
east of Hamburg, and 10 miles from Liibeck Bay in the 
Baltic. 'Ihe territory is 11 »> square miles in ext(*nt. with 
a population of G3..‘)71. The population of the city proper 
is ol.O.’i.a. Lilbeek is no longer a fortified town; the old 
ramparts are converted into public xvalks, and the city is very 
clean and cheerful. Tho interior is iiiterseeted by several 
broad and straight streets. The houses are built of stone. A 
p*eat number of them are in the old-fashioned style, with 
the gable ends toxvards the stnvt. Besides the cathcdml. 
Avhieh contains valuable paintings and remains of antiquitx , 
there are seven churches, of which that of St. Maiv 
(Marionkirtdie) is celebrated as one of the finest Gothic 
churches in Northern Germany. It was completed in 
1304, and has three naves and two towers, 382 feet liigh. 
Liibeck h.is a gymnasium, several charitable institutions, a 
school of design, a Homan Catholic chapel, and a Calvinist 
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cluircb. There are also an exchange, an arsenal, a mint, 
a valuable public library, anJ an operatic theatre. The 
8enate-hou>e, an ancient Cothic building, contains the hall 
where the depnties of the Hanseatic League formerly met. 

Throughout the territory of Lttbcck the soil is fertile, the 
principal occupation of the inliahitants being the rearing of 
live stock. The Stccknitz and the Trave are the only ii\ers 
of any importance. I'he principal exports are corn, cattle, 
wool, fish, iron, and timber ; the imports comprise wines, 
silk >4, cotti^U'?, hardwaies, and other manufactuivd gomls, 
colonial products, dye“^tu^T>, &c. The city has an exteii- 
sivi* commjH>ion and transit trade, and fairs for wool, 
cattle, and h(‘r>cs. There are manufactures of cigars, 
soap, pl.aying cards, paper, linen and cotton stufts; iron, 
copper, and brass works. 

Liibcck coinnuinitates with Hamburg by railway and 
liic Trave and Stccknitz Canal, and its trade has greatly 
reviwd. Alnnit ‘JOOO \essels airi\e and dejmtt annually. 
The principal ft reign trade is with Kussia. Sweden, and 
l>e»Hnark; so.i-gv^ing \e>'*els can now come up to the 
ti.wn, wlioi’p they enter a b.isin lined with qua\s; the 
1 ni:e>t siiips discharge their cargoes by lighleis at Trave- 
inii'iilc. which is situated at the entrance of the Tia\c 
into the Baltic, and lias a fine secure harbour. Steamers 
}>!y to St. lVtei?burg, Copenhagen, llainbnrg, Amsterdam, 
Mi'ckholm, Hull, v^c. Small sto,amers con\ey passengers, 
v\.e.. up the ri\er to Liibcck daily. 

It is uiieeitaiii when «.r by whom this city was founded, 
hilt no doubt it exi-ted a.n. 1140. Karly in the thirteenth 
century tin* Kir.peu«r Frederick 11. made it one of the free 
t-'Wiis of tl.o empire; and from to ItiCO Lilbeck 

w.as the rep« ''■.ifr\ of the archives of the pow'crfiil associ- 
.ati< i: of cili<'s iiKlude<l in the Hanseatic League, and the 
station of ti'.e riiiiftderated *leet, Ihe dissolution of the 
League m.irked tiiecp(>ch of the decline of Lubeck. After 
tie- battle tf .Una rducher threw himself into Lubcck, 
wl.ifh, after a sc\cre engagement, was taken by the 
Fitnch and s,'ick(d. In IMO it wms made tiiv c.apital of 
.■’1 .irrondisstir.eiit in tlie department of Bouches de TEIbc; 
hut was rcstoied to rank as a free city by the Congress of 
Vii Mia in Jsi^. h j* now included in the Gtiin.in Empire, 
bur, like Biemcn and Hamburg, letaiiis many of its former 
]iii\ilfge.-,. 'li,c goveininent was hrincrly purrly aristo- 
tratic. but the eity and state arc now governed according 
:<■ tin* con>titution of 7th Ajiiil, lc7 1. The main fe.alurcs 
«I this chart* r are two repro&culative bodi»*.s, the S**n,atc, 

» X* r< i>ing th»* executive, and the l»uig( r.''ehaft, or House 
«f Burgc-<‘'r'i.. exercising tin* legislati\e autinaity. 'ihe 
S* natu is cfmj,0‘>ed of fourteen inembevs, elected for life, 
and previdfd o\ir by two btirgoina'-lers, who liol<l oflice 
f«ir two years each, and retire in rotation. There are 120 
inenibers in the House of Burgesses, chosen by all citizens 
who are membeis of any of the twelve colhgcs or guilds 
f f the town. A committee of thirty burgesses has the 
*iuty<'f representing the legislative assembly in the intc nals 
< f llic ordinary se’-simis. A very coiisideiabh* banking 
business is done in Lubeck, and in 1876 a branch of the 
n»w’ Imperial German Bank was established liere. There 
are very good railway facilities, and in 187y a railw.ay 
bridge across the Libe near Honsdorf, in Lauciiburg, was 
complot**!, which FUperseded the fuimer inconvenient 
stiani feiTv. 

LUB'LlNf the capital of the Ikussian province of 
l.nblin, and the town third in importance of Kussian 
Poland, is .situated 6U miles south-east of Wansaw, on 
an eminence above the river Bistritz, and has 34,972 
inhabitants. 'The eity, which was formerly strongly de- 
fended by walls and ditches, is divided into an upper and 
lower town, of wliich the latter is chiefly inhabited by 
Jews. It has a dilapidated castle on a hill, and is the 
seat of a bishop and court of appeah Thu most cx>nsider- 
able buildings are the town-hall and the numerous churches; 


there .ore also a Piiirist college, a’kynagogue, the Sobieski 
palace, a gyiiinasiuiii, several hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions. 'The town has three annual fairs, each lasting a 
month, and a considerable trade in woollen cloths, w'iiic, 
corn, &c. 

LU'CAN (.l/riiY7/.'» Jn7i(n/.<r Li/rawr/s), the Lirtin poet,^ 
w'as born at Corduba (the modern Cordova) in Spain, 
A.n. 38. He w.as the noplicw of Seneca, and was carefully 
ediu‘.atcd at Rome. His poetry recommended him to the 
notice of Nero, who bestowed upon him the dignity of 
qna*stor and augur. Lucan enl<’red into a conspiracy with 
Piso and others to ass.assiiiale Nero. 'Tliis conspiracy was 
detected, and the poet being condemned to death, opened 
his veins A.i>. 60. Lucan wrote many pocm.s, hut tho 
only one extant is the Pharsalia,” which celcbrati-s the 
civil war between Cie.'^ar and I’onipey, and gives {\n t*Ti 
books) an account of its incidents from its cominmeiinent 
to Caesar's visit to Cb'opatra in Egypt. In the early bo<iks 
a rather fulsome llattery of Nero is app.arcnt; but it is 
curious to notice Imvv this gives way before a gj owing 
lepublicaniMii, until the last hooks we have contain 
glowing eulogies on freodom, heigliteiii'd by invectives 
against tv ranny. 

liUCAN'ID/B. iSei* STAri-r.i:i/rM.s. 

BUG CA, a town of Ni-rlhcrii It.-ily, the capital of the 
province of the same n.uiic, is situated in a liiii ])laiii 
watered by the Serchio, and surrounded by mountains: 
it is 12 miles from tin* sea, al)out lU in>ith-east of Pi^a, 
and oont,iinod 7u,3P9 inbal>it,ints in It is sur- 

rounded by ramp:irts, wliicli are planted with tne**, n^ 
form a very pleasant proiin nade. The town is well built, 
and has a g<s.il supply of w.itir; the .stieets are well p.ived 
and clean. Lucea, lik<* im»'.t other Itali.in titit's, is ritli in 
churches, mostly Iniilt of i’aitar.i m.uble; the cathedial, 
which belongs to the eleveiitli eentuiy, is adonnal with 
g*>oil paintings, ami with statues and monuments by the 
iiiitive Sculptor Civitali. The nicliiepiscopal arehiv(‘S ami 
those of the chapter c(*nt.iiti a va^'t mass of hist<>rical 
documents, parchments, ami MSS., soim* as r>l*l .is the 
seventh century. 'Ihe otlna’ reinaikablo churches of Lucc.i 
.are those of S.in ITediano, San Francisco, ami San 
^lichele. The ducal palac** (niiliiiished) is :t vast Imihl- 
ing; it h.as a gallery of valuable paintings hy the gieat 
in.i''ters, .and :i lihiary of oU.UOU vulunu'S. The other 
reinai kable .structures aie — tin* town-house, the jnjueduct, 
on 459 arches, for tlie conveyance <J water from .Mmiti* 
Pisano; th**atie, many public fountains, the ]ail)iie hhr.iiy, 
and several <4 the mansions of the ni>l>les. Ihe Aiademy 
of Letters .ami Scieiiees of Lucca, Instiluti'il in 1817, which 
con.si.sts *>f tijirly-six ineiiiber.s, liolds its ineelings *tijce :i 
inoiitli, and lias pubii.slied seveial v'oliiims of iiiemoiis. 
Lucca also contains a scininaiy fur nobh* ladii s (foumled 
by the sifter *>f Napoleon L), a botanic gaidi'ii, ami many 
benevolent institution.'^. It is the liist place in Italy when* 
silk was irianiifaetured, and still ha.s iiuiniifactnres of this 
article, ns well as of wfiolleii fabrics, paper, and tin* 
Oiiental fez for t*xj»oit to llj«* Levant. An aetive tiade 
is carrieil on in oliv** oil, which is esteemed tin* h*‘.st in 
Italy. It i.s .an .archbi.sliop’s see. In tho twelfth ceutnry 
it became a fr***i city. In 18(J5 Napoleon 1. crecteil it 
into a prim*ip.vrity for his sister Eli/.abetlT.s husband, 
Bacciochi. Lueea (At/rrt) i.s mentioned in ancient history 
a.s a tow'n btdongiiig to the Ktiuscams, after they hail con- 
quered the country betw'ccn the Arno and the Macr.a, and 
taken it from the Ligurians. Under the Romans it wa.s 
a municijtium, and was often tho headquarters of Julin.s 
Cicsar. Here ho made tho faii)ou.s alliance with Cra.s.su.s 
and Pompoy. 'Jhcro aro still remains of u theatre and 
an amphitheatre. 

Near the tow'n are the reputed baths of Noro ; and 1 1 
miles to the north, in the valley of the Sorchio, aro the 
famous mineral baths of Lucca, the water from which is 
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exported to all parts <51 Italy. Its temperature varies 
from to Fahr. 

IiUCSRNA'RIA is a ^€'Mus of IIydkozoa belonging 
to tli(5 subclass Scyplioincdusa*, .and forming the type of 
the order Lucernarida. 'I'lio Luccriiarioj .are interesting 
<*xbibitiiig a form internicdi.ate between the fixed elon- 
LOitcd IIyuka .and the frcc-suimining bell-shaped Mkdusa. 
They swim by contractions .and ex]).ansions of the disc, like 
ordinary jidly-lisli; and they can also fix tlwiiiselves to &e.a- 
w’ceds and rocks, like the polyps, by a delicate p<*dunclo 
tiainiiialing in >in .adhesive disc, as they arc rejircMcnted in 
the annexed cut. Soinetirnes also lh<"y creep on their foot- 
stalk, like ,a .se.a-.aneuione. The margin of the disc is fur- 
nished with eight knobs covered with t<*nt.acli's. The mouth 
is situ.atcd at the end of the mouth-stdk (manubrium). 



T.ucornaria aiiricnl.i. 

■\\lilcli hangs down in the (■entn* <if the b«-ll like a clapper. 
‘1 liere are four radial canals, which aie parts of the digi*stive 
.and <'<)mmnni<*atc with the nnaitli. The genit.d 
pioducts are p.as.scd out of the mouth. In s<ime .species 
hetween each cluster of tentacles are modified t<‘nt.acles, 
.I' ting as»laspcis to some extent, d he Luccrnaiiiu feed 
• 'll minute infn''orI.ans, &(•., whicli they seize by means of 
t!ie tentacles. Tliree species of Liuaaaiari.i .ai e found on 
Uritish coasts. The species ligiiicd, Luarnaria auriettht^ 
an Aiiua ican spi cic'J, is of a beautiful gicenish c< lour, faintly 
tingiil with led; the figure sliows the natural size. The 
Lueeriifuiic aie \eiy beautiful cdiject'^ in a-juaria. 

XiTJCERNR (Afetiii'fif/n sotira) is super-eminent .as an 
.iititieial grass in tianperati* climate'', and a most 'valu- 
able plant for fei ding cattle. It was in high repute .among 
tlic aneieiit'^. '1 be anilmrs of •• I)e 1,’e Rustica " speak of it 
with entbu'>i.i''m, :inil all o\(i the ioiitiiunt of Europe, 
wberevi r husliaiidvy lias made any pio-gu-s-., it i^ iu Iiigh 
leput.alioii. laK-eineisa jdant which wall not beai extreme 
fiost nor superabumlaiit moisture, and its cultivation is 


Uiitcrwalden, and W. by Bern. Its greatest lengfli from 
north to soutli is .‘RI miles, and its grc.atcst bre.adth *27. 
Its area is vaiionsly estimated at from 500 to fiOO square 
triile.s, tlie great difiereiiec in the estimates being due to 
tlio iri’egiilarity of the boundaries of the canton. Tlie 
population in 1880 w.as l.‘lI,M0fi, the Rmrian Catholics 
being in a gnait iiiajoiity. 

The .slope of tlie v.illeys i.-> towanls the north -ea^t and 
north-west. T In* .southern j^art <d the canton belongs to 
the ba.siii of the Jleii''.-, which is.snes out of the Lake of 
Lucerii**, or \’ici w-ihUtilttcr .'s»m-, ;it the towai of Lucerne, 
ami flows N.E. into .\argaii. Jh low Luccriio the is 

^ joined hy the W'ald-Emirn*, wlilch ri'C'v on the south-wc't 
extremity <jf the (‘aiitoii. Noith-e.ist of the .Sieiipatli 
j i-ake, which is in the centn* of the canton, is unotlin lake, 
called the Baldeg Lake. I'he only mount.iiii'» in the canton 
aic at the southern extremity, on the biulcis of rnt‘-r- 
w.aklcn and the Bernese Obcrland. Norn* of tlii.m :ilt ii.i 
the liinit.sof perpetual snow. 'I lie highe''t is M'^nt I'll.it i-*, 
south-west of the town of Lucerne, always cloud-c ip] - d, 
and a conspicuous feature in its landscape. It is a ni" as - 
tain group iieaily 30 miles in length, extending along tho 
bonlcTs of Lucerne and rnterw.ililcn. and h.iving seven 
pc.aks, of whicli the Tomlisliorn (72fiO fret) and the E-s'.-l 
(0078 feet) are the highest. The view' from tlic-e sum- 
mits IS very extensive. The soil of I.ucerne i> fertile; it 
is one of the veiy few c.a*itons of Switzerland wliicli pro- 
duces more corn than it consiiim’s. Fruit trees .are .iN«> 
ahimdant; the vin** is cultivated in some fav<»urab!e "Itna- 
ti‘»n.s. The re.uing of cattle I.s the ]»rim ipal bianeh of 
industry in a great part of tlie cant*ni. In Some di-liiet-j 
there are m.mnf.ictoiies of linen .ami ndton gooiU. Ihe 
trade betw’eeii Swit/erhiiul and Italy by th<* St. Ciot]’. ird 
eiiiployt> a number of people, and all tie* goods jia-'s thiough 
Lucerne and its I.ik«*. A ste.aincr runs from » ml to or.J of 
Lake Luceiiic twice a d.iy in llie summer. 

(jcMiiaii is the langu.ige spoken. Lueiine is in the 
dioce.'-e of the Bishop (»f Ba''* !, who resides at Soleure, 
and it i.s the chi* f of the Rom.m Catholic cantons. 

Lucerne was tlie leading canton in the Roman Cathclic 
liMgiu* of the Sonderbund. wbich attempted to ojipo'-e by 
fijrce, ill IS lb, the expuKiuii of the .!• suits fr* ni SwitZ'i- 
l.ind. 

Lrv'Kii.Ni . the eajiiial of the ab«'’.<‘ c int« ii. is sit'iatui rt 
the western extrenaty nf tl.e I ike "f Lucerne, .ujri i-v 
divided into two un(‘i|ual [tails })_\ tie* lb n^s. which issui s 
out of the hike. Ihe larger ]>arr, whii h is on tl:e ii.,ht: 


llieiefore restiieted to mild elimati .s and dry soils; hut hank, is built on the slope of .a hill : tlfie :ue still n m.iiiis 


where it thrives its growth is so lapid and luxuiiant that ' of the old walls ll. inked by watt li-towci". riie Intni'ir of 


iio other known pl.int c.an he coiiqiared to it. In good the town [*iT<ents streets naiiow, uneven, and ill-[iaved. 
tleeji loams lueeine is the most [irotit.-ihle of .all green crojis; • 'llie reinaikable buildings are — the tathedi-.d. -e\ii d other 


when jnopeily managed, the quantity of cattle which c.aii _ churches, convents, the town-hoU'*e, tlie colIi'.;e of tie- 


[»e kept in good condition on an aeie of Uk erne, during the . 
vvlnde season, exceeds belief. It is no .sooner mown than ! 
it jnislies out fresh slnxits, and wundeifiil as the growth of 
clov'i-r sometimes is in a field which has been lately mown, 
th.il of lueeine is far more r.'ipid. 

Lueenie, .sown in a soil suited to it, will last for many 
ye.ir.s, shooting its roots downward for iioiiiishincnt till they 
are altogether out of the reach of drought. In the diiest 
and most sultry vvcatln r, when every blade of gr.a.ss droops 
for want of mt>i''ture, lueenu; ludds up its stem, fiesh and 
green, as in a genial spring. 'I'he only enemies of this 
pl.ant are a wet subsoil and .a foul surface. The first is 
often ineuralde; tlie latter can be avoiilcd liy good cultivation. 

Anotlier Mediengo (JupHlina\ Bla<*k Medick or Black 
Nonsuch, is a nativo of F.urope in ineadovv.s, paslme.s, and 
vva.st<? ground, and is plentiful in Great Britain. It atfiirds 
excellent fodder for sheep, and must be treated in the same 
way as lucerne. 

LUCBRNK or LU 2 SBRN, a canton of Switzerland, 
bounded N. by Aargau, E. by Schvvytz and Zug, S. by 


Jesuits, the arsenal, with ancieiil aiiiiour, and the two re- 
in.iining covered wooden liridge.', which .ue the thirf cuii- 
osities of the town, lx iug adoi m-d with .iuei» iit p.iiiitir ; the 
v.iliiahle town .ind iaiiloii.il libr.iiie'-, :i museiiui nf .intiqui- 
tu s, and the tihtsehiTgaiten or lJku i< r (J.iiden, wiii.li 
ontains some very iIlle^e^t^ng relics of tho ice-perind, with 
eighteen rit’^enfop/t\ or glacier inilN, .mil vvi Il-piv-ei ved 
rsi7< ////i , or roek^ worn hy the action of the ice, 
v'to., di^covereil in ls7*2. The eio'^it-ns known as ghu ier 
mills are caused by the rapid wliiiling of a ."tone by a 
stream from the melting ice, which iii the course of agi'S 
.scoops out ever deeper and wider these e:i\ities iu the rock. 
They range from tlu* tiny erosion just eouunem.ed to the 
grand basin, 20 feet in diameter, and more than 30 feet 
deep, on whose smooth walls are eleaily marked the sjoi.il 
windings caused by the whirling of the stone perpetually 
from civst to west. In addition to the covered wooden 
bridges the river is crossed by two modern construct iou>, 
and beside the lake is a fine quay. It is at Lucerne that 
there is the famous lion, executed after a model by the 
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celebrated Panish sculptor Thorwaldsen in 18*21, to the 
nunnery of t^vt■nty-^ix olHoers and about 760 soldiers of 
the Swiss Ciiard who foil in the defonoo of the Tuilerios 
on 10th Au.i:u‘*t, 170*2. The dyin^ lion, reclininf; in a 
«;rotto. traii'.tixod by a hrokfii lance, ami sholterini' the 
llonrhoii lily with its paw, is hewn out of the natural 
sandstone rm*k. 

Luoonie is one of the three seats of the Swiss diet, and 
lias manufactures of silk and cotton fabrics and carriapi's, 
and a lars^e weekly corn market. The city of Lucerne 
Avas ijiveii by Tippin in 768 to tlie abbots of Murbach and 
Alsace, to atIioiii it belonged till toAvards the end of the 
tl.irtccnlli centurA, wlicn it was sold to the house of Haps- 
bnrir. lint in lod'J the citizens, impatient of the Austrian 
yko. rebelled, and joined the three primitixe c.antons of 
the S\vi>^ confederacy. In less than thirty years they 
Cixiiqucred the territory which m>w forms the canton. The 
town AAas taken by the Kiviieh, Nt May, 17PX, ami was 
for ci.i^ht nu'iiths the capital of the Helvetic government. 
'Ihe forces of the Sondcibiimi AA-erc defeated near Lucerne 
bv the rtderal army of the Swiss diet, under the command 
of (.Jenenl Dufi'ur, on the *2 -1th Xovemhvr, IS 17. The 
populati'oi of the town in l^sO was IT.SoO. 

LUCERNE, LAKE OF, aUo called the ^‘Lnke of the 
Ti'iir I'cre-'t ('aiifons ” ( 17* rtrn/thftith'r from its bcini; 
>urroumicd hy the cantons of Lucerne, Sdiwytz, Uri, ami 
UiU»*rxxalden. is the lar-zest and hue^t basin of AA-ater in 
central Sxvit7.crl.md. Kb vatien above tlic sea-level, 14:17 
lenirth fmm r.-irth to .south, about *2.i miles; breadth 
fi-nn m-rth-ea^t to tout h-xvest, about P miles; depth, m-ar 
J.ucerr.e, b‘« t. and toxwirds the east and 6-out h-e.i.st, 
tlnO to inm fo< t, and the greatest ileplh yet reaeluMl i.s 
1040 foot. 1 he lak*' is iieirly eniclforin in shape, the B.-iy 
of Lueerm* f'>rnun^ tlie h«Md, those of Kilssuaeht ami 
Aipnat h tlie arM>, and the llax ni Huochs and Lake of Uri the 
ft ot. Ih'* Ih tr.\xcr>o«. it in its i-ntire length, emerging 
from it near its Avestern extremity. Its banks exhibit 
exery gra-l itn-ii of scenery, from a g-'iitly rising and fertile 
c. nntry it its xAestern end, to rugged and sax age sublimity 
• n tly* Lake of Uri. Its eastern and southeiii parts Jiic 
surKumiLd by mountains ri'.ing to many tliousand feet 
ahtjA’e the «ea. the chief of Axhicli are Mounts Pilate and 
liiirhi. Like all mount.ain lakes it is subject to violent 
tempc'-t-': and in consequence of the ditferent po«sitions of 
its diiieiuit aims, and the iriHueme of tlie .surrounding 
m^-u.'-itaii;'., aitlereiit wimis .seem to prevail in ditleient pait.s 
of its extent at tlie wiine time. Its shores abound in 
]--e.iIitits memorable in early ,'swis.s l.istory. At the 

irthei'ii ♦ xtr« mity of what is called tlie 1-ike of LTi is 
ti.e J.ttl*^ toxxn of Bninmn. where in l.'ll.’i a treaty wa>» 
I nl.'ied into hy Uri, >ihwAtz, and I nterAxaldt n, XAhich 
gavr birtli to tlie Helvetic confederacy. 

Ti.e nery which borders upon it presents CA'cry 


variety of landscape, and Iho blLe waters that w\ash a 
strand of simple beauty altcrimto with billows dark with 
the shadows of the rocks they chafe, which rise above them 
to a stupendous height, and with a steepness that is even 
terrible, e.-^peeially in the little Hay of Uri, sacred to a 
patriot's memory. 

“ That sacred lake withdrawn among the hills. 

Its (lopth of waters flanked, as with a wall 
Itiiilt hy the giant race before the flood; 

Where not a cross or chapel but inspires 
Holy delight, lifting our thoughts to (rod 
From godlike men—* 

That ill the desert sowed the seeds of life, 

Training a band of small iv piitdics tlien*, 

Which still exist, the envy of the world. 

Who would not land in each and tread the ground— 

Land wliere Tell leaped ashi>re ?’* 

It seems now to be proxeil that, as in the case of other 
Sxviss lakes, that of Lucerne lies in a rock basin pividnccd 
by the ero.sive action of glaciers. 

LUCHON. See ilAciNi:KKs-ni.:-Li;< iioN. 

LU'CIAN (Lotikianoit), a Urcek Avriter, was born at 
Samdsata, a city on the AA'cst b.ank of the Kufihratcs, in tin* 

! Syrian province of Kommagent*. Hi* w»i.s born about the 
I latter end of Trajan'.s reign, lixed under both the Aiitonines, 
j and died in the reign of Aurehus' son Coinmodus, or slioitly 
• .'ifterxAMnN. His paients, xxlio xvere in hiinihle ^■ir(•llm^tam•l•N, 
i jilaced liiiii xvitli lii.s m.itenial mu le, a scnlptor; Init he so.ni 
(juitti-d this trade and applied himself to tlie study of tin* 

I law. He afterwanls praetised at the h.ir in Syri.i and (Jreeee. 

ex'cntually .settled in lianl as a teacher of rlu-toiii*, and .le- 
< quired con.sideiahle Avealth. The greater pait, if not aP of 
I his dbilogues .appe.ir to luxe been Axritteii after this time, 
j During the remaimb-r of liis life he traxelled ahoiil and 
' visited sm’cessiA'rly Maeedoma. U.ippailoeia, P.iplil.igonia. 

! and Hithynia. Tin* gnuter j>art of his time, hoxxever, ax as 
! pMsseil in Athens. ToAx.irds the latter p.art of his life he 
lield a lucrative puhlie olliee in Egypt, Axliii-li xv.i.s hestoxved 
^ upon him by the Emperor Commoxlus. 

' The di.ih»gues of Lueliii are written in pure .and elegant 
1 Greek. He hail gieat xxit, and the Hoxv of his language is 
easy and nutur.il. He exposed funatu iMii and imiio.stnro, 
tlie frauds of tlie priesthood, the folly and absurdity of the 
j superstitious, and especially the solemn nonsense ami the 
I immoral lixvs of the phili».sopliic.al chailatans of his age. 
j He is among the most .amusing of the aiieients, hut if one 
I goes beneatli the .surface the constant hnilesqiie of all that 
Ax.is then held s.acrcd hy pagans heciai.cs cxhumI and ratln r 
depressing. The best editions of Lucian's xvoiks an* hy 
Heiiisterhuis, avIio f»nly edited ])art of the lir.st X'olmne, ami 
Keitz(four xol.s. 8\o), hy Lelnnanii (Lei])/.ig, nine xols. «xo); 
the best traii.slation of Lucian in Engli.sli is by' Tooke (Lon- 
don, tAA'o vol.s. 4to, 18‘J0), but an excellent general idea will 
III! obtained from Collin.s’ Kin.all work on ‘* Lucian ” in lie* 
Ancient Classics Series (18742. 
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